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sir WALTER RAL E H. 


a XPERIENCE, and her records, have ſometimes manifeſted to us, That 
as men, renowned for glorious exploits, abound more in ſome ages than 
others, according to the genius of the times, or general taſte and purſuit of 
their contemporaries z ſo if a martial ſpirit ſpring up in the reign of an active 
and adventurous ſoveraign, he ſhall riſe into high repute, be much honoured 
and emulated : As, on the other fide, if it is his fortune to live under a prince of a. con- 
trary character, his unfaſhionable virtue, unleſs it be of a ſupple nature, and can mould itſelf 
to occaſions, will become criminal; and his courage, of leſs ſecurity than cowardiſe. 
Tux WokrTay, of whoſe life and fortunes. I have been perſuaded to attempt a rehear- 
fal, will appear, in the following narrative, a convincing evidence of this obſervation. And 
what renders his ſtory more remarkable is, that tho? he gave ſuch repeated proofs of a ſu- 
perior conduct, in ſo, many important ſtations and characters of life; tho' he was not only 
maſter of all the accompliſhments requiſite to defend a ſtate in war, but to adarn it in peace; 
and did render himſelf illuſtrious, as well by letters in the latter, as he had done by arms in 
the former condition z yet that a warlike reign was of greater ſafety to him, and a peaceful 
one prov*d his deſtruction. I ſhall not anticipate the cauſes, but only premiſe thus much; 
That whoever can attend to the repreſentation of a brave man wreſtling with adverſities, and 
riſing higher in the notice and admiration of the world, the more violently he was oppog'd 5 
whoever is any way concerned to know the effects of thoſe prepoſſeſſions which diffident prin- 
ces may entertain, and the proſtitutions to which their ſordid inſtruments may be won; or 
would be informed, what a pernicious foe in his country an inſinuating foreigner may be to 
thoſe natives who are its real friends; I may recommend him here; and venture to promiſe 
a proſpect inſtructive, entertaining, and full of variety. 
Pon tho abundance of ſolid particulars are naturally ſunk in the rapid current of time, 
while many leſs ſubſtantial are floating upon the ſurface, to the hand of every ordinary me. 
morialiſt: And tho* ſome ſhining; circumſtances, in the proſperous part of Sir Walter 
Ralegh's life, have been darken'd through envy ; as others, in the unfortunate period, through 
intereſt, by the age in which he lived ; nevertheleſs, his ſingle life may perhaps be found'more 
fruitful of memorable incidents, than many hiſtories of intire ages: Inſomuch, as I may be 
apprehenſive, with a late collector of his memoirs, © That the deſcribing a perſon. of fo 
<« diffuſive a praiſe, ſo equally great in ſo many different parts of life, will be like at- 
„ tempting a landskip from a high hill, where the multiplicity and extent of the proſpects 
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« which is apt to run iet, oo oo os dp ama, Geena Many guides may 
indeed appear to lead us this wilderneſs; but, numerous as the authors 


are who mention him, they contain but fragments of his ſtory;; divers whereof, hitherto 


widely diſpers d, have eſcap'd not only our genera! hiſtorians, but the many compilers of 
diſtinct pieces on his actions. Even the moderns, who have treated of him with im- 
partiality, have yet been deficient in point of induſtry, ſo as to prove no leſs injurious to his 
merits, than ſome who in his own age conſpir'd to depreciate them. Hence the 


| generality, having been too ſuperficial and undigeſted ; having neither regarded due choice 


and order of matter, proportien in the parts, or connexion of the whole; nor yet diſchar- 
ged themſelves by ſuch references to proper vouchers, as might ſatisfy thoſe readers it is my 
ambition to pleaſe ; I have eſteemed the number of ſuch writers, no diſcouragement to the re- 
vival of his ſtory, 


AnD firſt far the name of Ralegh,ſotherwiſe written Rale and Ralega, in ſomQ' old deeds 
I have formerly ſeen ; it is certainly of great antiquity in this Kingdom; ſince there are 
ſome villages and towns in the welt, as well as other parts, fo call'd, »—which might 
at firſt receive their denomination from ſome, as well as afterwards give it to others, who 
were natives or poſleſſors thereof. And ace we are credibly inform'd, that one of 
thoſe diſtricts belonged anciently to noble lords of the fame name, © as alſo that ſeveral 
of them were ſo calld from the very family we are to ſpeak of:“ And as the Ralegbs of 
Devonſhire will appear to have flouriſhed there before the conqueſt; they might be the pro- 
genitors of thoſe in other counties; as it is expreſly intimated out of the records they were 
of thoſe in Warwickſhire. * But as we are alſo told of no leſs than five knights of this name, 
at one time differently ſituated in that weſtern county before-mention'd , f and that there 
were three great families ſo named alſo there, contemporary with Sir Walter Ralegh's, who 
bore arms different from thoſe of his paternal coat ;8 we may conclude, they were not all of 
one lineage; and at the ſame time, that it is owing to the eminency of this great man, that a 
diſtinction of the ſeveral houſes, and his in particular, when all but his were in a manner ex- 
tint, has been ſo elaborately endeavoured by the antiquaries and genealogiſty of his own 
ume. 115 | | 
As to the family of Sir Halter Ralegh therefore in particular, it is generally agreed on, 
that Smalridge in the pariſh of Axminſter, in the county of Devon, was one of their moſt 
ancient feats. But Sir #illiam Pole, who is ſaid to have been one of the greateſt ſearchers 
into the antiquities of that country, has been ſingularly ſhort in the time of their firſt ſettling 
there. However, if we ſhould agree with him upon that perſon for Sir Walter Ralegh's di- 
rect anceſtor, who firſt removed thither out of Nettlecomb-Ralegh in Somerſetſhire, in the reign 
of king Henry III, from whom there is a ſucceſſive deſcent of thoſe fix knights, Sir Vi- 
mond, Sir Hugh, Sir Jobn, Sir Peter, and two Sir Jobns more; beſides others, who were 
either of the ſame degree themſelves, or married into families diſtinguiſh'd with it, even down 
to Wimond the grandfather of Sir Walter Ralegb i I know not but it may be alſo allowed, 
that the honours of this pedigree were ſufficient to have been boaſted of by ſome of his tra- 
ducers. For tho', in the eye of heraldry, many titles are accounted more noble than knight- 
hood; tho' native and patrimenial dignities, or ſuch as deſcend neceſſarily from father to 
ſon, may in the eye of the common lineal claimant appear moſt legitimate ; and ſuch as are 
venal, be eſteemed in that of the wealthy, moſt valuable; yet thoſe which are perſonal, the 
nadividua) acquiſition, or recompence of every . wil, in the eye of reaſon, 
be held moſt honourable. 


a Among the numerous collections of Richard Gaſcoigne, f Prince's Worthies, fol. 517. 1 Bid. fol. 516. 
Eſq; a ſkilful and fameus antiquary in the middle of the b In a vifitation-book, made an 1623, of the counties 
laſt century. of Wilts, Dorſet and Somer t, among the MS. collections 

b Ralegh in the pariſh of Pilton, near Barnſtaple; Street- of Brown Willis Eſq; of Whaddon- Fall i in Backs, there is 
Ralegh, in the pariſh of Aileſbeer, eight miles eaſt of Ca- a of Sir Walter Ys family from the reign of 
ter; Comb-Ralegh near Honiton ; alſo Widdycomb-Ralegh, king Fobn; with a copy whereof that worthy antiquary 
and Coliton- Ralegh, all in Devonſhire : Beſides Nettle- ee Nam obliged me, I find this Vymond, in the time of 
comb - Raleigh in Somerſetfhire ; — in 2 a market- I, is _— called lord of Coliton and Nettle- © 
town, thought to be the ſame called Ragazeia in "=? it may „the eſtate in Somerſeſpire was of 


Dooms- dap. bock, Sc. 
= Camden's Britannia in 8 
« Du Prince's Worthies of Devon, fol. 1701. p. 531. 
ugdale's Antiquities of Warwickſhire, fol, 1686. p. 412. 


later acceſſion <4 the 15. and that in Devonſhire the 

more ancient ſeat; or that the removal was made rather 

to the former, than the latter country. | 
i Prince, fol. 5 30, 


Bur 


N 


Bur however giateful it may feem. incthat author; uh has charaQteris'd the aforeſaid Sir il 


; or perhaps now remain ſufficient to prove im ſo to the public 4Þ yet we are at li- 
to obſerve, that John Hooker, another famous antiquary and hiſtorian of the ſame county, 
to have been his ſenior ; whoſe actual publications, ſeveral years before Sir William 
Pale is ſaid to have privately applyd himſelf to theſe ſtudies, had eſtabliſh'd his character, 
| through the applauſes of the beſt judges/ in his gun time 54 and who, with reipekt to Sir al. 
ter Ralegh in particular, being related to, and acquainted with him, had not only the greateſt 
ortunities to be expert in his genealogy, but withal publicly addreſſing an account thereof 

to Sir Walter himſelf, when this knight was in che very meridian. of envy and detration; had 
the greateſt obligations upon him to be ſtrictiy accurate in diſplaying it. Now this author, in 
one of his performances, gives us to underſtand ; that Smalridge was in the poſſeſſion of the 
Raleghs before the Norman conqueſt ; and that one of the family, being taken priſoner by the 
Gauli, did, for his deliverance upon St. Leonard's day, build, at his return home, a chapel 
there, conſecrated to that ſaint; and therein, as a grateful monument, hung up his target: 
the records of which foundation are ſaid to have been given by a prieſt of Axminſter to Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegb, i as their moſt rightful owner. So much for the antiquity of the family in Devon- 
ſhire + and as for its derivation, the ſaid Hooter, even in a printed dedication to Sir Mal. 
ter Ralegh, as I hinted (which he repeatedly confirms in the aforeſaid performance) not 
only avouches his alliance to the Courtenays, earls of Devon, and other illuſtrious houſes ; but 
traces the ſtream of conſanguinity up to the kings of England where he ſays, That one of 
« his anceſtors in the directeſt line, Sir Jobn de Ralegb of Fardel (another ſeat of their ancient 
e inheritance in the pariſh of Cormwood, eight miles eaſt of Plymouth) eſpouſed the daughter 
« of Sir Roger D' Amerei, who married Elixabeth daughter of Gilbert earl of Glouceſter, by 
« Joan D' Acres, daughter of king Edward I. which Gilbert was deſcended of Robert earl of 
« Glouceſter, ſon of king Henry J.“ So goes up to the conqueror : and farther adds, „ That 
« in like manner he may be derived by his mother alſo out of the ſame houſe” s But ſince 
theſe two authors, the likelieſt we have in print to have confirm' d us in the truth of this mat- 
ter, vary thus from each other; ſince Sir William Pole thought it rather another family of the 
Raleghs, which was thus royally deſcended; fince alſo five or fix ancient pedigrees of this family, 
which I have ſeen in manuſcript, by the heraldical viſitors, and antiquaries of thoſe weſtern 
parts, alſo differ, not only from Hooker, but in ſeveral points both from Sir William Pole, 
and from one another; and laſtly, ſince it will be conſider'd, that I have not undertaken to ac- 
count for the whole race of the Ralegbs, but only one ſelect perſon of the name, here let the 
truth, as to theſe remote anceſtors or alliances, hover for me: for I am not moved, on the 
wings of conjecture, to make my ſelf a party with any of thoſe antiquaries, nor ſhall endea- 
vour to compremiſe the difference between them, unleſs ſuch prevailing authorities had occurr'd, 
as would enable me to do it with certainty, Beſtdes, as thoſe whoſe virtues have adorned them 
with a ſufficiency of per/onal honours, are ever leaſt anxious about ſuch as are relative: ſo it 
might well argue but little weight in the judgment of a hiſtorian, to ſhew himſelf contentious 


* The ſame John Prince, fol. 506, who was honour'd find by his own words; did actually ſet forth in print his 
by the deſcendants of Sir V. Pole with the peruſal of what tracts about the ment of Exeter, and biſhops of 
remain'd in his time of that knight's collection $; as his that ſee; beſides his augmentations of the Erngli/h and 
anceſtor had been by Sir Wilkam himielf, with an office 7-46 chronicles, with other pieces, before, or by the year 
which he held under him. 1b. fol: 50s. 1587; and, having lived to near eighty years, died in 

b Many of Sir William's MSS miicarried in the civil 1601, 8 Ant Mood, and my faid author 
wars ſo effeQually, that the very titles and arguments of Prince, in his life 3 the former -of them quotes 
them are likewiſe periſhed, as Prince tells us in the ſame from Hooker's own words, that he was living in 1605 (if 
page ; and thoſe four or five volumes 888 tis not a miſtake of the preſs) and the latter has made no 
hy 49x had ſome view of, having been ſince lent about, le at the blunder. | 
are thought, and have been reported by ſeme of the family, 4 As biſhop 


Godwin, Richard Carew Eſq; the Corniſh 


to be now alſo irretrievably loſt. See the Eli baronets, 
12mo. 1728. vol. 1. p. 323. Yet I have told by 
a perſon of great honour and knowledge in curiofities of 
this kind, that he had heard one volume of thoſe collec- 
tions, if not more, is ſomewhere in being. 

e Sir William Pole, who was high ſheriff of Devonfbire, 
and honour'd by king James with knighthood in 1606, 
when Ralegh was in diſcredit with him, to have been 
a writer chiefly in his reign ; or though he page egpty 


himſelf twenty years to to Prince, 
fol. 506, we yet find one of his volumes written 
Ann. 1616, in the ſame . - But Mr. Hooker, who was 


the firſt chamberlain of Exeter about 1554, and twice 
member of parliament for that city, as we find in the Ne- 
titia Parliamentaria, by Brown Willis 1 2. 1716. 
p. 272 3 as alſo for Athenry in Ireland about 1570, as I 


antiquary, and Mr. Camden, whoſe words in one place 
are, Vir eruditus, & de antiquitatis fludig optims meritus 
D. Joannes Hookerus. Britan. 8vo. Franc. 1616. p. 138. 

© Hooker's $ Chronographical: or hiſtorical record 
of Devonſbire, a MS, as quoted by Prince, fol. 530. A 
copy whereof, in this author's time, was in the cuſtody of 

. John Eaſichurch of Nad in that county; ſtill extant, 
as I have heard in thoſe parts; and pity it is, that it has 
not yet ſeen the publick light; fince above a hundred 


ago, it was revisd by ſo able a judge of its worth as 
Sir Fobn Dodderidge, and had his recommendation to the 


f Triſtram Riſdon's deſcription of Devon, in Axminſter. 

Hooters epiſtle dedicatory to Sir Walter Rahgh, be- 
fore his tranſlation and continuation of the chronicles of 
Trelanad, printed in Hollinſhed, vol. 2. 1587. 


His paren- 
tage. 
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feathers for his worthy ; eſpecially ſuch a one, as ſhall be found yo have thouglit ſo 
juſtly tight of them himſelf. ba. . Ga 27 iin {if {as eee 

HowEvzxR, 28 all accounts allow him a very hpnourable entract; let us which we pleaſe, 
the freedom ſome great oourtiers took in calling him Fack and Upſt art, upon his adwancernent 
to queen Elizabeth's fayour, is thought. to; have ſomewhat reflected rather on themfelvrs; 
in ſuffering their ſprightly parts to take ſuch advantage of [their noble principles. One of theſe 
ſarcaſms I find recorded by lord Bacon, in his little: honk of Apopbthegnis, « where he fays, 
That ven queen Elizabeth had advanced Ralegh, ſhe was one day playing on the virginals, 


and my lord of Oxford with, another nobleman ſtood by; when it happen'd that the ledge 


& before the jacks was taken away, ſo that they were ſeen; whereupon that lord and the other 
« nobleman ſmibd and'whiſper'd a little: the queen mark'd it, and would needs know, v6har 
« was the matter ? His lordſhip anſwer'd,” Thy laugbꝰd to ſer, that uuben jaclcs tvent up, | heads 
* "vent down,” Though the application of this reflection particularly to Ralegh, if ſuch Was 
made, is diſputable, notwithſtanding, lord - Bacon's alluſion, yet it is plain, that Sir Robert 
Naunton, who was ſecretary: of ſtate at the time of Ralegh's death, and whoſe obſeruations on 
that queen's favourites were written, though not printed, before thoſe Apophthegms, thought al- 
ſo, that it was made upon Relegh: for he has faid, wich relation to this jeſt by that witty carl, 
«© We all know it ſavours more of emulation and his humour, than of truth; it being a certain 
<< note of the times, that the queen, in her choice, never took into her'favour a mere new man, 
or a mechanick.” > Butt is believ'd, Sir Walter Ralzgh himſelf was afterwards pretty even 
with his quality- critics; where he fo ſolidly expoſes the emptineſs of merit, nay, the real de- 
triment to it, in poſterity's being entitled to the rewards of their anceſtor's virtues, by heredi- 
tary honours ; ſucceſſion of N and nobility in parchment . thoſe only being truly noble,” who 
by wortby acts have render d themſelves moſt'notable. e. \ 0 | 

Arx therefore that needs be added on this head, as a matter more immediately requiſite, and 
indeed ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe, is, That Sir Walter Ralegh was the ſon of Walter 
Ralegh Eſq; of Fardel aforeſaid ; who being | thrice married, had by his firſt wife Joan, 
daughter of Jobn Drake of Exmouth in Devon Eiq; two ſons, one named George, and the 


other John; which laſt married Anne the daughter of Sir Bartholomew Forteſcue of Filley in 


Devon, and reli& of ----- Gaicrick of Ford ; and they had iſſue. His ſecond wife was daughter cf 
one Darell of London; by whom he had a daughter named Mary, à who was married to 
Hugh Snedale of Hilling in Cornwall Eſq; and had ifſue:* his third wife was Catherine daughter 
of Sir Philip Champernon of Modbury, and relict of Oube Gilbert of Compton in Devon Eſq, He 
had by this laſt Venter, his third ſon, Carew, afterwards knighted, and of Wiliſpire, who mar- 
ried Dorothy daughter of Sir Milliam Mrougbton, and relict of Sir John Thyun ; by whom he 
had iflue ; and laſtly, his fourth ſon, named Walter, the ſubject of our enſuing diſcourſe ; who 
was thereby the uterine brother of thoſe three eminent knights, Sir Jabn, Sir Humphrey, 
and Sir Adrian Gilbert. By this laſt wife, Mr. Ralegh had alſo one daughter, named Marga- 
ret; who was married firft to ---- Radford of Mount Radford in Devon, clerk of the peace; and 
afterwards to Hull of Larkebere Eſq; in St. Leonard's pariſh, Exeter. f 

Taz family was indeed at this time much declin'd from its former ſplendor of fame and af- 
fluence of fortune: for the eſtate of Smalridge, which remain'd in the name of Ralegb to the 
time of king Henry VIII, was then ſold, by Sir Walter's grandfather Jimond, to Fohn the fa- 
ther of Sir John Gilbert of Compton; but I cannot find it reduc'd to that low ebb, in the lat- 
ter reſpect, which ſome have intimated: for Fardel remain'd ſtill in their poſſeſſion ; which, 
after the death of Sir Walters father, fell to the eldeſt ſon George; and there were beſides, 


] mean the only genuine and uncorrupted edition of ſective in that omiſſion, I have thought it moſt reaſonable 
4 publiſhed — — author himſelf, in ſmall 8vo, to follow ſome other antiquaries of thoſe parts and times, 
1625. Tis the firit Apaphthegm in the book. who concur in his marriages and iſſue as they are here diſ- 

b Sir Robert Naunton's Fragmenta Regalia, 4to. 1642, 0 And for this intelligence, the publick is princi- 
in his character of Sir W. Raleh, p. 28, pa y obliged to the incomparable Harlan library; its no- 

e Hinc dich nobilis, quaſi wirtute pre aliis notabilis. e owner having honour'd me with the permiſſion of col- 
See Sir V. Ralegh's hiſtory of the world, lib. 1. c. 9. ſect. 4. letting it from the pedigrees of the Devonſbire gentry, an 

d The viſitation of Devonſhire, Ann. 1564, by William original MS. by Tho. Weſicot, recorder of Totne/5, fol. 
He-roy Eſq; Clarencieux, a MS. in the heralds-office. u. 99, C. 16. pag. 59; and of collating it with Richard 

© Among the errors of the clerk: or tranſcriber of this Manday's MS. coll. of pedigrees, fol. gn. 90. A. 10. 
wviſitation, in the paragraph concerning Sir Walter Ralegh's pag. 535 and with the viſitation of Devonſbire, by Hen. 
father (too obvious and minute to be here taken notice of) Sz. George Eſq; Richmond-herald, and Sampſon Lennard, blue- 
that aſſertion of this daughter's having no iſſue ſhould not mantle, ics for V. Camden Eſq; Clarencieux, Ann. 
be deem'd one; that book being written probably before ſhe 1620, fol. g. 64. B. 1 4. pag. 366. But ſome of the pedigree: 

: in theſe books, and others I have ſeen of Sir Valter Ra- 

f Though Sir . Pole, in Prince's Worthies, fol, 530, lgh's family, might perhaps be improved, at leaſt with rela- 
mentions Sir M. Ralegh's father to have been but twice tion to the more ancient branches; that is to ſay, from king 
married, omitting his ſecond wife, and alſo his daughters Hewa al. down to king Henry VIITs reign, out of the valua- 
by her, and his third ; yet as one or both of thoſe daugh- ble old deeds and evidences which remain in the cuſtody 
ters will hereafter occur, proving him manifeſtly de- of Sir Jobn Trevelyan of Nettlecomb in Somerſet/hire, Bart. 


Middycomb- 


Sir WALTER RAT E G H. 


Widdycomb-Ralegb, and Coliton-Ralegb in their poſition ; the former of which ws fold, by 

Sir Walter's elder brother Sir Carew Ralegh, to Gorge the natural ſon of George, aforeſaid; 
and the latter was fold; by Sir Multer himſelf, to Rirburd Marting-or: his father, 177 
But neither of theſe places claim the honour of his birth. 
4 . Fextfbiyirs fexley iv ple fat cal 4! Bihnn, 
ſituate in the pariſh of -Budley, in that part of Dtvonfbire bordetinggeaſwird upon the ſea, near 
where the Ottery, or river of Otters, diſcharges it Ulf into-the Brin channel 3 and reſiding 
upon tbe ſaid farm during the time of his laſt marriage: this was the birth-place of Sir J//alter 


ooh ls * Cn Fo 4.735177 


Vi 


Birth- place. 


Ralegh ;, and it is accordingly'diftinguiſh'd, as for nothing more remarkable, by topographi- 


cal writers to this day. After the expiration of that leaſe, Ralegh. apply'd, but unſucceſsfully, 
to Mr. Duke of Otterton, to whom the eſtate devoly'd, to ſell it him; as appears by Ralegh's 
. to him, wherein he ſays, „That for the natural diſpoſition he had to the place, being 

« born in that houſe, he had rather ſeat himſelf there, than anywhere elſe. From whence, 
it ſcems, that what ſome are, by another Devonian antiquary, faid to have reported, and himſelf 
appears only to have recorded; as if . Six Walter, ;Ralegh was born in the city of Exeter, and 


jn the houſe adjoining ende pas eee. dens e geg 
as rumour to countenance it. | A0 va! 


As to the time of his birth ; I find the computation has bees made from. Camders account 
of his age at his death, that he was born in the year 1552. And herewith correſponds an ob- 
ſervation I have found in an aſtrological author, who, fixing his birth in the ſixth year of king 
Edward VI, which anſwers to the year of our Lord aforeſaid, calls it A year remarkable 
« in our chronicles ; firſt, for that ſtrange ſhole of the largeſt ſea-fiſhes, which, quitting their 
ce native waters for freſh and untaſted ſtreams, wandered up the Thames ſo high, till: the river 
<« no longer retained any brackiſhneſs ; and ſecondly, for that it is thought to haye been ſome- 
« what ſtain'd in our annals with the blood of the noble Seymer, duke of Somerſet : events 
<« (ſays he) ſurpriſingly analogous both to the life of this adventurous voyager, Sir alter 


« Ralegh, whoſe: delight was in the hazardous diſcovery of eee Rs and alſo 0 
« his unfortunate death. 


Tur his younger years were ſcaſond at the ntrerfiry, of Ou or d, we may gather from Fducated at 
good authorities; as Hooker aforeſaid, lord Bacon, and Anthony Wood ; which laſt fays,: © He OD. 


« became commoner of Oriel College, in or : the year I 568, when his kinſman C. Cham- 
&« pernon ſtudied there; and that his natural parts being ſtrangely advanced by academical 
« learning, under the care of an excellent tutor, he became the ornament c of the juniors; 3; and was 
&« worthily eſteem'd a proficient in oratory and philoſophy” *. k But in that he came ſo late thi- 
ther as this author mentions, and ſtayed ſo long there as three years, which he afterwards men» 
tions; and, as the biographical fry who follow have nibbled out of him, they are all miſtaken: 

for he will preſently appear two years before that time amounts to, in the wars abroad. What 
time then can we ſpare for his reſidence at Ghrif-Church College alſo, in that univerſity ; ; ' whereof 
Dr. Fuller would needs have him a member, either before or after he was of Oriel F unleſs we 
could find, as I fear we ſhall not, that he return'd from the ſchool. of Mars, to that of the 
Muſes ? Little more can we expect to have been obſerved of this more remote part of his life; 

and yet ſomething more in it has been preſerved by lord Bacon aforeſaid, who had the judg- 
ment to foreſee, that every little circumſtance would be acceptable of a man, . whoſe fortunes and 
misfortunes had render'd him ſo memorable. And indeed it has been repreſented to me as a 
matter of no ſmall honour to Sir Valter Ralegh, that a caſual expreſſion of his, in his imma- 
ture and greeneſt years, ſhould prefer it {elf to the commemoration of chat great philoſopher, 

in his ſageſt and moſt advanc'd age. But as he had obſery'd,; on the nature of things ; That 
great objects may be diſcern'd through a little crevice z ſo he knew, with reſpeft to the nature 
of men, that a great diſcovery of genius may be made through. a {mall and ſulden repartee: 
and hence might he be moved to remember; That while Nalegb was a ſcholar at Oxford, 


« there was a cowardly fellow, who happen'd to be a very good arcber; but having been groſly 
abuſed by another, he bemoaned himſelf to Ralegh, and aſk'd his advice; What be /hould do 


« to repair the wrong that had been 1 ' bim ? Ralegh anſwer'd, Why, Parity Liner a 
e match of ſhooung.” 8 


2 Princes Morthies, fol. 531. © Ant Wind Athen. Oxon. as before in Sir 
b Dated from the court 26 Fuh 1 1584, and quoted by ter 2 life. 1 2 
Anthony Wood in Athen. Oxon. vol. 1. — f See Dr. Tho. Fuller's church-hiſtory, fol- 16 

e The antiquities of Exeter, by Richard Izacke, cham- his table of the learned writers of Ori Colhege * 4. 
berlain of that city, 8vo. 1681, p. 1 7. 1 25 32. 


fol. 104 and alſo that of Ci Church, lib. 
4 Supplement to G. Le Neve's 
MS. penes me, fol. g. 


of nativities 8 Lord Bacon's Apophthegms new and old, vo. 1634. 


How 


. 92. 
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How long he continued ut the univerſity, is at laſt rightly' concluded by Auibony Wood to be 
uncertain ; but as ſure as he thinks himſelf right in ſettling him a ſtudent of the municipal laws 
| in the Middle Temple, upon ſeeing a copy of verſes he might write in that inn of court; I take 
| this aſſertion to be a greater uncertainty than the other. For though Sir Robert Nawnton, and 
| poſſibly from him moſt other writers of Raleg#'s life, habe alſo! conſign'd him to the ſtudy of 
the law, on his leaving Oxford 3 there is a late author who: believes it a miſtake ſo obvious 
that no merit can reaſonably be aſfſum'd from correcting it: for Sir Malter, at his arraign- 
ment, in a reply to the attorney- general, lays a heavy imprecation upon himſelf, If "ever be 
read a word of law or ſtatutes, before he was a priſoner in the Tower, 9 80 that if this Ralegb 
was the author of that poem before-mention'd, and of the Middle-Temple” in that year it was 
written, wow ee ann aint # at, r © i 20 care to keep the latter clear 
from the templar. © © MPN 
Fon we are expreſly told by Hooker, That, after Rategh had' "laid a ff gina © to 
« build his actions on at the univerſity, he wavell ib France « 3” and this is confrH-d by 
Camden, according to whoſe account of the time, Ralegb could not be, at his N 
above ſeventeen years of age; and by the occaſion of his firſt going over, it will appear that 
a military courſe of life firſt fledg'd his fame. For as it has been rightly obſerv'd, Ralegb 
had the advantage of a ftirring age to encourage and exerciſe his active genius, throughout the 
whole ſeries of his firſt engagements. France was now embroil'd in civil wars; England 
ſoon after, to divert a menaced danger from the encroaching power of Spain, lent aſſiſtance to 
the then diſtreſs'd and humble States of Holland; Spain, by a political repriſal, raiſed ſtubborn 
inſurrections in Ireland; and the Pope, to male the rebellion more permanent, and more plau- | 
ſible, religiouſly pretended that kingdom was a perquiſite of St. Peter. 4 
Bur firſt of France + and here we need not recur to the original of thoſe commotions ” ; 
need not trace the Hugonots to their fountain-head ; * apologiſe for their oppoſitions againſt the 
 Guiſards ; * labour to reconcile queen Elizabeth's defence of another princes oppreſſed ſubjects, 
to the laws of nations, when imminent danger, by ſuch oppreſſions, threatned her own; nor, 
laſtly, aggravate her motives againſt France in particular, from their late violation of cove- 
nants, relating to the rendition of Calais: theſe topics being to be ſought where they have 
already been, and it is more proper they ſhould be directly diſcuſſed. Sufficient therefore it 
will be, to obſerve in this place, out of Camden's annals, that though the queen had her hands 
full of diſorders at home, yet ſhe was not wanting either in commiſeration or relief to the 
ſecuted proteſtants of France; and not only exhorted other princes of the ſame perſuaſion to 
lend their hands to the common cauſe, but ſupply'd the queen of Navarre with money and 
men to ſupport it; permitting Henry Champernon, a relation by marriage of the earl of Mont- 
gomery, to march with a ſelect troop of a hundred gentlemen voluntiers, well mounted and 
ons = accoutred, into France; who bore in their ſtandard this motto: FIN EM DET Mini Vis- 
France. Tus: Let valour decide the cauſe, In the liſt of theſe voluntiers, was Philip Butſhed, with 
Francis Barcley, men afterwards of note in their time; and this Walter Ralegh, the moſt noted 
of all, then a very young man, and firſt beginning to puſh his fortune in the world; admodum 
adoleſcens, jam primum ſatis monſtratus, ſays our above-cited annaliſt. i 
The greateſt hiſtorian in France of thoſe times, tells us, this ſele& troop of horſe arrived in 
the French camp, on the 5th of October 1569, and that they were very honourably receiv'd by 
the queen of Navarre and the princes, * But what ſervices diſtinctly they perform'd in France, 
or how long they continued there, neither the writers of that country, nor of our own, have, 1 
think, given full ſatisfaction, This conſequence we draw from ſome circumſtances in the lat- 
ter part of Ralegh's life, that he eſtabliſhed himſelf a conſiderable reputation while he was in 
that kingdom; and from our author Hooker aforeſaid, «+ That he ſpent good part of his youth 
«© in wars and martial ſervices there?! agreeable to which, is that paſſage in another author, 
who alſo ſeems to have known him ; where, ſpeaking of his education, he adds; * It was not 


Mr. Lewis Theobald's memoirs of Sir W. Ralegh, 8vo. See Sir Ferom Bowes's tranſlat. of an apol. for the 


17'S 3 Chriſtians in France of the evangelical or reform'd reli- 
e irial of Sir Walter * 8vo. 1719. p. 253 gion, 8vO. Lond. 1579 
and in the State Trials, vol. 1. fol. 180. E Hereof, beſides Albericus Gentilis, De Jure Belli; 
c Hooker's epiſt. dedic. PEP >, and P uffendorf. See the Biſhop of St. A/aph's 
4 Theobald's memoirs of Sir V. Ralegh, p. 5. diſcourſe of Go is dif} ng of kingdoms, gto. 1691. 
© The original or derivation of the Hugonots is diffe- h Of theſe covenants, fee at large in Specd's chron. 
rently given by French authors. See the Sieur Caftenau's 2d edit. fol. 1163, | 
memoirs of Francis II. and Charles IX. of France. lib. > 4 Annal. Reg. Eliz. Ann. 1569. | 
cap. 7. And in Eſtienne Pa s Recherches de la * Tac. Ang. Thuani hiſtortarum ſui temporis. tom. 2. 
France, among his works. Amſterd. 1723: dom. 1. fol. bf fol. 1626. lib. 46. p. 601. 


a whole chapter on the word Huguenct 1 Hooker's epiit. dedic. &c. 


part 


Sir ALTER R AL E CA 8 


A  wholt gent tleman wholly ſoldier. . And hence may we not only account for the 
22 n the memoirs which have hitherto appear'd of Sir Walter Ralegh's He 
bur alſo preſume, that he was here initiated in thoſe | accompliſhments both civil and military, 
through the language and politeneſs of the people, as well as their warlike and miniſterial-af- 
fairs, whereof he afterwards gave ſuch manifold proofs; and of which, in a period cluſter'd with 
ſuch extraordinary events, he muſt have here had ſuch an extenſive and inſtructive proſpect. : 
' Some French hiſtorians tell us, that what with the ſupplies of queen Elizabeth, who ſent the 
French proteſtants a hundred thouſand angels, beſides ſome pieces bf cannon and ammunition ; 
and what with the aids of their other allies, the proteſtant army, which took the field under 
admiral Coligny and the prince of Conde, and encamp'd about Limoſin, this year of Raleghs 
going over, being in the beginning of their third civil war, amounted to no leſs than twenty- 
five thouſand fighting men ; when the king's army under his brother the duke of Anjou, be- 
ing encamp'd at Rochlabeille, amounted to above thirty thouſand. ® But others reckon the pro- 
teſtant army of equal number; and obſerve, tho? their men and horſe died at Limoſin in great 
numbers for want of food and forage ; and tho” a great reward was offer'd for the admiral, dead 
or alive, that it only added fuel to the fire: for what terror could it ſtrike, fays my author, into 
perſons, who headed an army of thirty thouſand men, and ventur d their lives with the utmoſt 
bravery on all occaſions? © As for the inſincere league or union of France and England, by the 
pretended marriage, which appears to have been negotiated two years aiter between the two 
crowns ; it ſeems not to have withdrawn theſe Engliſb auxiliaries, at leaſt not him along with 
them; becauſe Ralegh's continuance in France would then fall ſhort of Hooker's implication 
aforeſaid. But as we ſhall diſcover him to have been in that kingdom beyond the death of 
king Charles IX, which from Ralegh's entrance thither is about five years; and that in this 
compaſs of time near thirty battles, ſieges, overthrows, treaties, and capitulations on one fide 
or other may be enumerated; it is manifeſt that our young volunteer was hazirdouſly His charaftet 
engaged in ſome, if not ſeveral of them. He had aſterwards occaſion to mention, upon > 
his obſerving here, the ill conſequence of having commanders in equal power, whom 
it is almoſt impoſſible to chuſe of equal courage and diſcretion, «« How well he re- 
c member'd, that when the prince of Conde was ſlain after the battel of Farnac, the proteſtants 
« did greatly bewail his loſs, in reſpect to his religion, perſon, and birth: yet that comforting 
c themſelves, they thought it rather an advancement, than hinderance to their affairs; for (as 
te he judiciouſly proceeds to diſtinguiſh between the military virtues of this prince, and the ad- 
mira! aforeſaid) ſo much did the valour of the one out- reach the adviſedneſs of the other; 
<« that whatſoever the admiral intended to win, by waiting the advantage; the prince adven- 
&« tur'd to loſe, by being over-confident in his own courage.” In another place Ralegh ſpeaks 
of a ſtratagem which he and his company uſed with ſucceſs at Languedoc, where the enemy had Stratagem at 
fortify'd themſelves in certain caves which had but one narrow entrance cut in the mid-way of 4. 
the high rocks, and * which (fays he) we knew not how to enter by any ladder or engine; till 
« at laſt, by certain bundles of lighted ſtraw let down by an iron chain with a weighty ſtone in the 
<« midſt, thoſe that defended it were ſo ſmother'd, that they ſurrender'd themſelves, with their 
c plate, money, and other goods, therein hidden; or they muſt have died like bees that are 
* {moak'd out of their hives.” And in another place he gratefully takes notice of a delive- 
rance he had in theſe wars, *Tis where, reaſoning upon the manner and opportunities of re- 
treats in battle (with that ſaggcity and experience which are no ſtrangers in his writings) he 
firſt gives an example of its being leſs diſhonour to retire in the dark, than to be ruin'd in the 
light, in the ſentiment of M. de la Noue, upon the retreat made juſt before the battle of Mancoun- 
tour. For (ſays that Frenchman) ſtaying upon our reputation in few, not to diſlodge by 
*< night ; we loſt our reputation indeed, in diſlodging by day; whereby we were forced to fight 
<< upon our diſadvantage, and to our ruin: yet (ſays Ralegh) did that worthy gentleman Deliverance 
<< count Lodowick of Naſſau, brother to the late famous prince of Orange, make the retreat at at the battle 
«© Moncountour with ſo great reſolution, as he ſaved one half of the proteſtant army, th 1 
broken and diſbanded, of which my ſelf was an eye · witneſs, and was one of them who had 


e cauſe to thank him for it,” 8 But by what means Ralegh eſcaped that comprehenſive de- 


« See Sir Walter Ralgbs ghoſt ; or England's fore written in $vo, about the year 1588, p. 14 


And 
warner, Ce. Utrecht, pri by Jobn - Schellem, to, articles, &c. are mention'd there to be enten d in ** — 
1626. p- 75 | k. «508 "BO * of foreign matters, lib. A. pag. 25, As for the letters of 

d J. deSerres, Anno 1569. x the Elis ambaſſadors upon this occaſion 


; „ t = 

© Mich. de Caſteluau's memoirs, lib. 7. cap. 7, 8. lected by Sir Dudley Diepes, and printed Fax ba 28 
4 Certain articles, conſiderations, demands, and anſwers, agg 

about the league between us and France, under the — - © See Sir Walter Ralegh's 555 of the world, lib. 5 

1571, are refer'd to in Sir Francis Walfingham's table-book, cap. 2. ſet. 3. | , I 

or repertory of all his ate. papers, a MS in my poſſeſſion, f Ib. lib, 4. cap. 2, fe, 16 
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firuRtion which. broke out in the third near of hben period, 8 


(afterwards a knight of great renown for his own accompliſhments, and the patronage. of other 
men's, then upon his travels in France). he took ſanctuary in the ambaſſador Walſingham's houſe, * 
we deſpair at this diſtance, of learning: for then the cruel and inſidious young ing aforeſaid, 
inflam'd by the queen, mother, and her firebrands of religion, - perpetrated that horrible maſſacre 


of all the proteſtants in 


in the capital city, and other parts of his realm; the invitation to which 


was the nuptials of his ſiſter; the ſignal to which Was the bell they rung to their pious mattins ; ; 
and in the execution whereof, among many thouſands, fell the great admiral aforeſaid, by the 
procurement of his implacable enemy the duke of Guiſe. > And though the comet, which ſoon 
after glar'd out of the face of heaven upon theſe bloody actors for many months together, 
ſeems to have wrought little remorſe or contrition in them during life; ,yet is their untimely and 
violent end, with the extirpation of the very line of Yalois, ſomewhat remarkable; eſpecially 
that of this king himſelf, whoſe early delight in hunting of wild beaſts, thus improved to the 
Naughter of his fellow-creatures 3 till in leſs than two. years after that inhuman maſſacre, his in- 
fatiable thirſt of his people's blood, was quenched by an irreſiſtible extravaſation of his own. 4 


Now that Ralegh was, till the death of that 


king, and even longer, in France, we may be 


fully convinc'd, from the further light I have fortunately met with, in an eminent author of 
his own time. For Mr. Richard Hakluyt, in his moſt excellent collection of voyages, dedicating 
his tranſlation of a French adventure therein to Sir Walter Ralegh, tells him, That calling 
e to mind you had ſpent more years in France than I, and underſtand the Henna better than 
« my ſelf; I perceiv'd you approve my endeavour, not be any private eaſe, but for the ſpecial care 
<« you had of thoſe to be employ'd in your own-like enterpriſe.” * And how long Hakluyt had 
been in France, appears in his dedication to Sir Francis Walſingbum of his firſt edition of 
thoſe voyages; f where he takes the occaſion to tell his patron, that himſelf had been five years 
in that kingdom: ſo that Ralegh muſt have been at leaſt ſix years there. 

AnDp this will lead us near the time we are to look for him in London, if we take for our 
guide in the chronology of Ralegh's life, that copy of verſes before-mentioned which Anthony 
Wood took for his, in relation to Ralegh's profeſſione Th eſe verſes I have found to be a com- 
mendatory poem of three ſtanza's, by Walter Rawely of the Middle Temple, as he is there 
written; and printed among others, before à ſatire call'd the Feele glaſs, publiſhed in 1576, 
by a learned and ingenious poet of repute in thoſe days, named George Gaſcoigne Eſq; s an 
Eſexian born, and therefore nearly related, as I take it, to that excellent genealogical antiquary 
of the ſame furnane, who afterwards lived, and, died I think, in Zork/virez and of whom TI 


_ © See Digges's compleat ambaſſador, fol. 250. 

b The maſſacre of Paris was begun an St. Bartholomew's 
day 1572. And if between Mexeray's eſtimate of the numbers 
that were butcher'd over France, which is one of the leaſt ; 
and Perefixe's, which is one of the 
the medium ; we ſhall prefer the computation of Natalis 
Comes, who wrote earlier, and ahout the very time. He 
reckons them at three/core thouſand. And ſo inſatiable was 


the fury of theſe parricides, that they ſpared neither age, . 


ſex, nor quality; vel puberes, vel impuberes, ia oe he, tru- 
cidati ſunt ; neque ullius ſexiis, vel ætatis, wel diguitatis, 
habita «ft ratio. vid. Hiſt. Nat. Com. i 23. Pp. 508. 
But yet Sir V. Ralęb, in one of his MS' &/cour/es on the 
marriage between England and Savey, hereafter more 


ticularly ſpoken of, numbers them (not yet ſo hig a 


ſome of their own hiſtorians) at no le than a hundred 
thouſand. And Margaret, queen of Nawarre, confeſſes i 
her memoirs, liv. 1. That ' Gee ral of her brother's Frien . 
fell as well as his enemies, in the blind of this diffu- 
ſive and undiſtinguiſhing deſolation. Infomuch that in 
contempt of all princely -promiſes and 
amity, their hiſtorians were ſuffer'd to „ More hereticks 
had been deſtrey d in that one day, than in all the twelve 
years of the war. Well therefore did that deputy of the 
reformed religion, in his treaty for a peace with the ling 
and queen mother, which they agreed to, inſiſt upon ſecu- 
rity for the preſeryation of it : and when the queer mother 
ſaid, Why, ts not the word 2 a king ſufficient N Well 
did he anfwer; No, by St. Barth . m. How 


much this flagrant exploit Was gloried in over France and 


Rome, their proceſſions, thankſgivings, medals, and | jubilee, 
will ſufficiently declare, 

This blazing ſtar, on which 30 different books were 
written, which had been read by Te bo Brabe, the noble 
Dane, before he compos'd his larger work thereon, firſt 4 
pear'd on the gth of November 1778 572, in the form of a 
of four points, and continued immoveable nine months, = 
De Serres. Sir Thomas Smith, in a letter dated December 11. 
that year to Sir F. Waltngham, deſcribes it a fair comet with · 


1 


„we incline to 


tions of 2 her annaliſt aforeſaid, is preſerved 


-\ Gbotke IX, ti on the zoth of May 197+ 


out beard or tail, on the back · ſide of Caſſopeia's chair, 
and on ithe edge of Lafee via; that it was between the 
ſize of Jupiter and Venus, and had then a rte three 
weeks in England. In another letter to am, he 
notes how much the French and Exgliſb 2 varied 


as to the placing this ſtar in the ſigns of the Zodiac. See 


Sir Dudley Digges's compleat ambaſſador, fol. 299, and 316. 

But Camden, in his annals of queen Elixabeth, more par- 
ticularly obſerves i it to have ſhone brighter than the planet 
of Fupiter in the perigee of his eccentric and epicycle ; 
that it continued in the ſame rap? full ſixteen months; 


thou h aſter 4 Dr. le 3 it viſibly diminiſhed. Mr. Wo- 
J mer Dies and Dee, two famous mathematicians 


have — proved by the doctrine of 
it was fixed in the cele/tial, not the 


of tho e tim 
arallaxes, t 


elimentary region; and that it diſappeared by aſcenſion. 


Theodore Beza very ingeniouſly apply'd it to the ſtar which 
appear'd at the ſlaughter of the Innocent under Hered. 


And queen Elizabeth's A TR comportment at the fight of 
ic 


it, from her window at Richmond, which ugh ht not to have 

Hf * 7 0 85 earl of 
ton, in learned en/ative againſt t 7 

f feed ph ed prophecies. 24 edit. fol. 1620. p. 77. ry” 

eruption of blood carried off king 

4, in the aaꝗth year 


of his age. His ſucceſſor. — III, was abb'd & to death 


by a Facobin frier, named Fame; Clement, Anno « 1589, in 


t very chamber where the council had been for the 
tal Bartholomew's day; ſo made way for the houſe of 


Bourben: and the duke of Guiſ was murder d in the ſaid 


king's cabinet at Blois, about a year before. See the 
hiſtorians of France. 

e Hakluyt's voyages, Qc. ſecond edit. tom 2. fol. 301. 

f Printed in one vol. fol. 1589. 

s This fatire is printed in one of the {aid Ga/oigne's col- 
lections of poems, called' a Hundred ſeveral flowers bound 
up in one ſmall poeſy, 4t9. without date; but ſet forth, I 
take it, the ſame year with that ſatyr. | | 


have 


N 


Sir ALT BR 1 4E O 17 5 «a 


| hu elſewhere more particularly, Pelen, Nom though. 1 have had the opportunity of ſceing 
ſome original manuſcripts of Sir M alter Ralegh's writing, and his name written ſeveral times 
by his own hand, I ſhall not cavil at the pſeudegrophy thereof before the ſaid printed copy of 
verſes 3 becauſe I could inſtance greater errors of the like nature, which yet have not excluded 
authors from the reputation of their compoſitions 3 but more eſpecially, becauſe there are 
ſome glimmering circumſtances-which- render the; writing of that piece by this our author pro- 
bable to me: as namely, a kind of familiar dependeney which that Gaſcoig ne had upon the lord 
Gray of Milian; as in the dedication of this, and ſome other of his works, is evident; under 
which nobleman. Ralegh will ſoon after appear to have ſerved in the wars of Ireland. — 
Gaſcoigne had led a life ſomewhat like Raligb in foreign travel and military ſervices : then *tis to 
be noted Gaſcoigne uſed the very motto, under his picture prefix d to that ſatyr before-mention'd 4 
which, after his death, is ſo well known to have been aſſumed by, or appropriated to, Ralegh 
himſelf ; Tum Marti, zuam Mercurio. All which ſeem to ſhadow out the links, if not the 
chain, of ſame acquaintance between them. But the poem it ſelf, to me, diſcovers, in 


the very firſt line of it, -. pigs that ſolid A1 IE vein, WRT is obſervable i in other 
productions of Ralegh's muſe : $1077 b. 


Sweet were the ſuce ls Seu euch bind ee. 


And the whole middle Eagle is ſuch an indication of his own fortune or fate ; ſuch a 


caution againſt that envy of ſuperior merit which he himſelf ever frruggled with ; that it could 
HY from no hand more properly than his on. 


Though ſundry minds in ſundry fort do deem 3 
Yet worthieſt wights yield praiſe to every pain: 

But envious brains do nought, or light eſteem, 
Such ſtately eps as they cannot attain - 

For whoſo reaps renown above the reſt, bl 

With heaps of hate ſhall ſurely be oppreſsd. . 


Laſtly, As to the particular of his being at this time of the Middle Temple; al WE can In what ſenſe 
conclude. of it is, ſince he has ſocpublidkly. and ſolemnly proteſted he never ſtudied the law of mtr ne 
there; that it might be as cuſtomary i in the inns of court then, as it is now, for a young gen- Temple. 
tleman to be with a friend, or have the uſe of his chambers while he is out of town,' or even 
have chambers of his own, rather than be confin'd to the ſingularities of a family in lodgings, 
and never read a word of the law; much leſs have any purpoſe to practiſe it. And this is 
ſtrengthned by what I have met With both in ſome old writings, afid fome hiſtorians of thoſe 
times, which obſerve, that the inmates not only if "private houſes, but thoſe who dwelt among 
the lawyers, and did not follow. their profeffion,” grew fo numerous and inconvenient, that there 
was an order or proclamation for their removal but of the inns of court about the Rur end of 
N Elizabeth's, or the of her ſuccefſor's reign. * 

His nbxt ſtage of action was in the Netherlands, according to one of the writers of his life ; Goes to the 
who tells us he ſerved under the prince of Orange, as a volunteer againſt" the Spaniards ; ma- Netherlands. 
king himſelf, in the Iow-conntries; maſter of the art military; and confirming, through the 
ſucceſs of his firſt campaigns, his reſolution to advance himſelf by arms, as the nobler and rea- 
dier way to glory. b Sir Robert Naunton alfo intimates, that before he was in Ireland under the 
lord Grey, he Was engaged in ED and alſo in 2 bod at ſea, © c/ Another 


——— wider And Mens; , e dem ü be Keren bech * the for. 
mer, in that Ralegb appears nat to have been twicr againſt the rebels in Vreland, nor once 
as his firft engagement in war; and the latter, in that this Norris appears not to be in Ireland, 


when the ny of n F ye Sith) allow him to have” been in G7 Kingdom: 
N Hot & ot ? a 4 


. Se. vopA om thn 


* Ei ALES ER m thence, „ 
fore, up to che beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign : 
after the regiſters of = 1 Temple, which are ſtill though — of his count! men, and 1 think relations, 


extant, of times; and upon a diligent ſearch} have occur there i Fa that ſpace of time. 
ſatisfy'd my ſelf that there was no ſuch: perſon e , * In lives Eng . 8 vo. 1704. vol. 1. p 76. 


as a ſtudent of the law: in that inn, by the name of Halter - 


7 2 alla, p. 2 
Ralegh, or any name like it, either in-this year that he us Coguinaria, 8vo. A p. 74. 
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But 


The battle of 
Rimenant. 
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But now that there is room for Ralegh's being in the Netherlands we find general Morris to be 


For the emperor Charlts's natural ſon Don Jobn of Auſtria, a brisk, forward young man, 
fluſh'd with the late victorious battle of Lepanto againſt the Turks, and high in the Pope's 
favour ; being ſent by his brother the king of Spain in the year 1577 governourof the Low- 
countries, to divert his mind from higher reaches at home; and having incurr'd the general 
odium of the ſtates for his tyranny over them, no leſs than the jealouſy of the - Engliſh, for 


his treachery to this nation; queen Elizabeth thought the Dutch now more immediately need- 


ful of her notice; and more particularly from a diſcovery that had been made to her, ſome 
ſay, by the prince of Orange, of a vain project the ſaid Don John had form'd of reſcuing the 
queen of Scots out of priſon ; and by marriage with her, or the force of arms, to dethrone the 
queen of England, and make himſelf maſter of her crown: for Don Fobn's haughty conceit of 
himſelf, ſays Ralegh, overcame the greateſt difficulties, tho bis judgment was over-weak to manage 
the leaſt. * Wherefore the queen not only receded from that peace with the Spaniards, and 
neutrality then in agitation; but ſent the States both men and money, as they had requeſted, 
to carry on the war more powerfully againſt them. Among the forces, both Engliſh and Scotch, 
which now poured over, under Sir Jobn Norris, Sir Robert Stewart, colonel Jobn North, Henry 
Cavendiſh, and others, not to forget colonel Thomas Morgan; whoſe veteran troops were the firſt 
perfect harquebuſiers of our nation, and the firſt who taught us to like the musket ; Þ there is 
here, and here only, I think, a vacancy in the ſtory of Ralegb, that will admit of him under the 
firſt of thofe commanders : ſo might he probably ſhare in the danger and honour of that memo- 
rable Lammas day, Anno 1578, which buried the reputation of Don John ; which this governour 
did not two months ſurvive ;z and which has raiſed the emulation of pencils, as well as pens, to 
commemorate. For the ſtates having thus gather'd a powerful army, and planted themſelves 
near the village of Rimenant, about a league from Mecłlin; Don Jobn, at the head of, ſome 
ſay thirty thouſand men; © being aſſiſted by the prince of Parma, Mondragon, and other the 
beſt commanders of Spain, now reſolved to give them battle. He made a furious onſet ; but 
in the end, by a notable ſtratagem, was deluded to a great overthrow. * For perceiving, as 
he thought, the whole confederate army encamped before the ſaid village, in an open and in- 
viting plain; Don John, too raſh to take advice, and too raw to prevail without it, precipi- 
touſly detach'd a ſtronger force to encounter them; which ſo ſucceeded on both ſides, that the 
ſtates army, after a convenient reſiſtance, feigning a flight, quitted this their counterfeit camp z 
the Spaniards eagerly purſuing, in a ſcattered and diſorderly manner, to compleat their ſuppoſeq 


victory; till, amaz'd, they found themſelves in the midſt of the fugitives true camp, envi. 
ron'd with nineteen thouſand horſe and foot; a number conſiderably greater than the aſſailants. 


To extricate themſelves was impoſſible; there was a river on one ſide; when they attempted 
the thicket on the other, it was lined with an armed ambuſcade of Engliſh and Scots; and 
when they aſſaulted the trenches, they could not ſuſtain the fury of the artillery. Yet was the 
battle vigorouſly maintained from morning till night; tho* the Engii/o and Scots, harraſs'd by 
a long and weariſom march, came but a day, ſome ſay but an hour, to the field, before the en- 
counter began: and yet partly thro? bravery, partly thro? the ſultry warmth of the weather ; or, as 
one author has it, more ſenſible of a little heat of the ſun, than any cold fears of death, * they 
made themſelves further. remarkable, by tripping off armour and cloaths, and fighting in 
their ſhirts; till at laſt, thoſe, who had purſued the ftates army in a pretended flight, were 
themſelves driven, with great ſlaughter, to a real one. And had count Boſſu, La Noue, with 


the reſt of the ſtates commanders, been but vigorous in charging the Spaniards upon this re- 


treat, it would have proved an abſolute diſcomfiture, and might have put an end to all ſuc- 
ceeding oppreſſions. But it was ſufficient to chaſtiſe Don Jobn for the faithleſs treaties of peace 
wherewith he had abuſed the ſtates, upon his entrance into that government. The fortun 
« of the day (ſays my laſt author) may be better aſcribed to the ſervice of the Exliſb and 
c Scots, by comparing this charge near. Rimenant, . where the Engliſh and Scots were in great 


numbers, with the like charge given by Don John, half a year before at Gemblours, where 


« the ſucceſs was contrary z there being at that time but a handful of Eugliſi and Scots, and 
te they put into confuſion by their own, horſes, ” f . 3 


: 


Soon after, a proſpect preſented it ſelf for Ralegh to try his fortune in another element; for 
his brother Sir Humphrey Gizbert, having now newly obtain'd a patent of the e 

2 Sir Walter Raligb's Hiſtory of the World in Pref. © Cri _ 

b — Sir g Sn F Diſcourſe of the Spa- 1 113 general Hiſtory of the Netherlands, Fol, 


»/+ diſcipline in war, 4to. 1590. Alſo his Aﬀiens of d Fam. Strada de Bel. Belg. Anno 1578. 
the Low-countries, 480. 1618, P. 126. ed Bas Diſcourſe of war. 1 Bid, 


and 


Sir WALTER NA L E GAH. . i 


and inhabit ſorne northern, parts. of America, ynpoſſels'd by any prince with whom ſhe was in 
alliance, ſoon engaged Ralegh, upon his return into Enpland, who was always ready to graſp ' 
at every occaſion, that might reputabiy advance his fortune or his knowledge, to embark in 
this adventure. For tho? the coaſts from the cape of Florida northwards to the iſles now cal. 
led the Neufoundlandi, had been beſpre diſcovered by Jobn Cabot the father, with Sebaſtian 
and Sancius his ſons,” boch Engli/bmen born, through-he authority and expence of king Henry 
the ſeventh ; yet there wanted not only more inland reſearches and the eſtabliſhment of Chri- 
ſtianity, but the very trade and commerce with Newfoundland was very ſlothfully neglected, 
even ſince the reign of king Edward VI; >. for our merchants and adventurers in his time enrich'd 
this nation conſiderably from their fiſhery. in thoſe parts, as appears by that act, wherein care 

is taken to prevent the exaction of any doles or taxes from them by the officers of the admi- 
ralty, that they might not be diſcourag'd from the merchandiſe of fiſh, but tranſport it more 
plentifully into the realm, and at more reaſonable rates. Now Gilbert having, as 1 fad. p 
cured an ample commiſſion to repoſſeſs theſe advantages with improvement, by piereing more 
effectually into the bowels of thoſe tracts which extend immenſely into the north from thirty, 
or rather twenty-five degrees of ſeptentrional latitude, many gentlemen of good account re- 
ſorted to him, among whom we ſhall find/his brother Ralegh to be one; ſo that from theſe pre- 


parations was expected a potent fleet.. Nevertheleſs, among ſuch variety of volunteers, diſpo- 
ſitions were various; which in the end bred diviſion, and even confuſion of the attempt: for, 
after the ſhipping was by degrees prepared, and the men ready to go aboard; ſome diſh: 
greeing in opinion, ſome ſhrinking at -obedience, and others failing of their promiſes and 


engagements ; the greater number were diſperſed," leaving the general, with a few only 
of his aſſured friends. However, with theſe he ventur'd to ſea ; where, having taſted 


4 Of no leſs misfortune, he was ſhortly after driven to retire home with the Joſs of a tall ſhip; : 
« and more to his grief, of a valiant gentleman named Miles Morgan. No this miſ- 

fortune at ſea, and loſs of a ſhip with that valiant gentleman, I have not only reaſon to believe 
was by a ſharp, encounter they had with the Spaniards, however tenderly touch'd at that time, per- 
haps to avoid their triumph, by my author before referr”d to; but that Ralegh was in this very 
engagement, and his life in great danger thereby. For there is another author, who, in his ad- 
dreſs to him before - mention'd, tells him, that after his return from his land- ſervices, having 
gained ſufficient knowledge and experience therein, To the end that you might be every way 
« able to ſerve your prince and commonwealth (ſays he) you were deſirous to be acquainted 
« with maritimgl affairs: then you, together with your brother Sir Humphrey Gilbert, travel- 
ee led the ſeas for the ſearch of ſuch countries as, if they had then been diſcover'd, infinite com- 

„ modities in ſundry reſpects would have enſued ; and whereof there was mo doubt, if the fleet 
<« then accompanying you had, according to appointment followed you; or your ſelf had 
« eſcaped the dangerous ſea-fight, when many of your company was ſlain, and your ſhips In a dange- 
<« therewith. alſo fore batter'd and diſabled. This unfortunate adventure cannot, I think, be rous ſea- _— 
confounded with that ſecond attempt upon Newfoundland, made afterwards by theſe two bro- 
thers, becauſe from this, Sir Humphrey Gilbert never return'd, as we ſhall hear; beſides, the 
courſe of this voyage is fo particularly recorded, that we may affirm no ſea-fight, or any ſuch 
deſertion of adventurers happen'd therein; and as we know how to account for a good part of 
Ralegh's time, till that ſecond attempt res more notoriouſly made; ſo we may from thence 
and the delays aforeſaid, be able to compute that this firſt, happen'd in 1579 3. for I have at laſt 
found the fleet was preparing, but not ſet out, in the latter end of the foregoing ſummer. f 


* And perhaps before them, by Made ap Owen Ce, had then 0 was the reaſon the Engl were not 


a Britiſh prince, who is ſaid in the Welb Sore yo to there in ſuch numbers as other nations. See Ant. Park- 
have tranſported himſelf and ſome colonies to theſe 


burſts letter in Hakluyt, vol. 3. p. 132. 

about the year 1170, where he named ſeveral of the © Arn, 2. Edvard: ſexti. | 
places and productions after the language of his own 4 Captain Edward vor g of Sir H, Gil- 
country, which remain to this day; as the fruit called bers voyage to Neu c. in Richard Hakluyt's 
Guyneth, from his own name; and the bird call'd Pengwin, collection of voyages, ey" of Ge. of the kh nation, tom. 3. 
which is Welp for white. bead, whereof, from the abun- printed Lond. 1600, 164. 

dance of the birds ſo marked, there is an iſland ftillſo © Hooker's epiſtle N to Sir Walter Raligh before 
call'd : and many other Welk words they have „ his tranſlation, and continuation of the chronicles of Jre- 
See Sir George Peckham's report of the diſcovery and Land, cited. 


leſion of Nezufrundiend in Hates, vol. t | an old dramatic performance (lately - 
ane 2 3. N 73. 'There is an o pe 


b And ithin f. before Si ra — ended, The bjfry of 

nd yet wi our years nn mos and Caſſandra, written ones, Gent. 
obtain'd his patent, there reſorted to the coaſts of New- who, in his dedication thereof to W. ' Fleetewvood Eſqz 
Foundland for fiſh about fifty ſail, of Zis, 1 a hun- 


recorder of London, expreſſes himſelf, « Reſolved to ac- 
dred fail of Spaniards for cod, and thirty more from Biſcay <* company that excellent Sir Humphrey Gitbert, 
for whale to make train-oil ; about fifty fail of — 1 <a honourable voyage: and concludes with his 
and about an_hondred and dy fall of the Fran 2d e ere 
Bretaigus. My author obſerves, that the trade our nation 1578,” 
3 f THis 


a Wes WE 


Tuts ill ſucceſs kept not chats ede Tong been 3 and now new diſturbances broke 
out Which call'd for men of experience in war at home. For the firſt dart of any conſequence 
| which was thrown from Spain or Rome upon Ireland, being in 1580, we ſhall then find Ra- 
legh among that body of his countrymen which effectually broke its force, and ſhielded off the 
miſchief wherewich it would otherwiſe have galld that kingdom. For as to the invaſion of 
Thomas Stucley, two years before, it blew over into Africa; where that meteor of oſtentation, 
and tool of ambitious princes, fell in the plains of Alcazar, and with royal company expir'd. 

But now that James Fitz- Morris of the Geraldine family was come over, * and not long after 

San Foſepho, under the pope's banner, with Spaniſb and Italian forces, to aſſiſt the Deſmonas in 

the Munſter rebellion, and had landed in three ſhips at Smerwick in Kerry ; where having built 

a fort which they call'd Fort del Ore, and re-fortify'd it with the benedictions of Allen an Iriſh, 

and Sanders an Engliſh jeſuit 5 the Iriſh rebels under Sir James and Sir John, brothers to the 

earl of Deſmond, ſoon reſorted thither to join, as the Engliſh forces alſo did to diſperſe them. 
Their ſhips were ſoon taken by Thomas Courtenay, a Devonſbire gentleman; and Fitz- Morris 

himſelf, for a prey he had made of ſome garons and other cattle, was by Sir William Burk 

and his ſons ſoon lain, and his quarters. expos'd at Ki/mallock, The next, whoſe fate drew on, 

was Sir James Deſmond; who, on the fourth of Auguſt in the above-mention'd year, having 
made an inroad upon Muſkerry, and taken a great booty from Sir Cormac Mac Teige, ſheriff of 

Cort; the ſaid ſheriff making head againſt him, recover'd the booty, wounded Sir James 

mortally, and took him priſoner, In that condition he was kept, till by letters from the lord 

juſtice named Sir William Pelbam, and the council, he was deliver'd to Sir Warham Sentleger, 

A captain in then provoſt-marſhal of Munſter, and to captain Ralegh ; and according to the commiſſion 
3 of directed to them, he was examin'd, indicted, arraign d; and then, upon judgment, drawn, 
ry hang'd, and quarter'd ; and his head and limbs impaPd upon the city gates of Cork, for a 
terror to his aſſociates, and a prey for the fowls of the air. Thus the peſtilent Hydra of this 

rebellion loſt another of his heads: o and this is the firſt appearance we meet with of Ralegb 

in Ireland ; enough to ſhake the report of thoſe who ſay he was a militia there, “ and had his 

firſt commiſſion from Arthur lord Grey, baron of Wilton; tho? indeed under him we ſhall find 

the greateſt part of Ralegb's ſervices in this kingdom perform'd : for that lord came over de- 

puty of Jreland on the twelfth of Auguſt aforeſaid ; but the ſword was not reſign'd to him by 

the lord juſtice Pelham till a month after. * 

TX1s lord Grey was reputed a warm and ſanguine man, ſomewhat wanting among the Triſh, 
perhaps in Julius Agricola's qualification, who knew how to temper what wag neceſſary in his 
government of the Britons with what was agreeable : for the Engliſh governor is thought to have 
been ſo zealous of a healthy conſtitution, as ſcarcely to refrain from ſcarifying the parts which 
were ſound, that he might be ture of clearing away thoſe which were infected; and gave ſome 
proofs he agreed in the ſentiment of a ſucceeding deputy, That the Iriſh were like nettles, ſure 
to make thoſe ſmart who gently handled them; but muſt be craſhed to prevent ſtinging. His 
firſt expedition againſt the Obrines, whom he is thought to have attack'd raſhly to his diſad- 
vantage in their woods and faſtneſſes before he was ſworn, loſt him ſome credit, and ſeveral 
brave Engliſh officers. But the chief commander in theſe parts at this time was the earl of 
Ormond, ſoon after governor of Munſter, a man of ſuch loyalty, as to have reduc'd his rebel. 
lious brothers to allegiance z and of ſuch courage, as conſtantly partaking in every danger with 
his own ſoldiers, made him much beloved by all his adherents z while his apparent contempt 
thereby of that danger, gain'd him no leſs fear from all his adverſaries. He, on the other ſide, 
bending his courſe againſt the foreign enemy, encamped his army at Tralegh, within ken of the 
Spaniſh fort aforeſaid ; hereupon many of thoſe invaders diſlodged, whom the earl valiantly en- 
gag'd, ſlaying ſome, and taking others priſoners ; the reſt flew to the coverts of Glaningell. 
The priſoners he took, confeſs d their force was not above ſeven hundred ſtrong; but that they 
had brought arms and ammunition for five thouſand natives, beſides a maſs of money for the 
Deſmonds and Dr. Sanders, and daily expected farther ſupplies from Rome ; for it was abſolutely 
determin'd by the pope and king Philip to make a compleat conqueſt of Ireland, and England 
beſides ; nay, ſo confident they ſeem'd of ſucceſs, if we can credit the aſſertion of an author 
who was this year in Spain, that his bolineſs had provided a chalice to drink the queen of Eng- 


a About the beginning of Jah 1579, ſays Hooker, in tion of this ſervice, dated 12 Ag! 1580. 
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aforeſaid defeat, about three F way back to che 
fort, the earl followed them cloſe, and encamped at Dingle: but wanting ammunition for 


a battery, was forced to retire. And, finding himſelf of unequal force to withſtand another ſal- 
ley the Spaniards made, return'd to join the deputy. at Rakele ; who having now about eight 
hundred horſe and foot with him, under the conduct of captain Ralegh, Zouch, Denny, Mack- 
worth, and others, decamped and marched up towards the fort. But Ralgb, who had ob- 
ſerv'd it to be the cuſtom of the Iriſb Kerns, upon any diſlodgment of the Engliſh camps 
to flock in parties thither, and glean away whatever they ſaw leſt behind; linger'd, and lay in 


ambuſh to receive them, They came accordingly with their wonted conſtancy and greedineſs; Surpriſes the 
but in the midſt of their proling, Ralegb fell upon them ſo advantageouſly, that he enclos'd them - at 


all with his men, and took every rebel upon the {| 14 who was not ſlain in reſiſtance, Among 
them there was one laden with withies, who being manded, What be intended to have done with 
them? Boldly anſwer d, To bave hung up the Engliſh churls. Wall, ſaid Ralegh ; but they 


ſhall now ſerve for an Iriſh kern ſo, commanded. him to be immediately tuck'd up in one of 


his own neckbands; and dealt with the reſt of theſe robbers and murderers according to their de. 
ſerts. > We ml of another 1ri/ rebel, but of greater rank, named Brian O Raurt; who be- 
ing afterwards to ſuffer at the gallows, ſhew'd great concern that it was to be by the common 
halter; and earneſtly petition'd, not for pardon or preſervation of his life, but that they would 
change the inſtrument of his deatb; and inſtead of a rope, to let him take his ſwing in a withy : 

but being ask*d, yy be inſiſted upon ſuch an inſignificant diſtinfion ? he anſwer d, *Twas a diſ- 


tinction had been paid to his countrymen before him. I remember org Bacon ingeaivully applies 


this example to illuſtrate the force or tyranny of cuſtom. < 

Wurz the lord deputy lay before the fort, heals bay of Smerwick, vice- 
admiral Bingham, and ſoon after Sir William Winter, admiral of the — with freſh ſupplies: 
hereupon the lord deputy reſolved. to beſiege the fort by land, while the admiral ſhould batter 
it by ſea, But firſt the Spaniards were ſummon'd to ſurrender at diſcretion: they anſwer'd, 
« They were ſent, ſome, from the holy father, who had given that rralm to king Philip; and 
« ſome from that king, who was to recover this land to the church of Rome, which by her 
% majeſty's means was become ſchiſmatical and -excotnmunicate z therefore, in ſhort, were 
«« obliged to retain what they had, and recover what they could.” “ Nor did they omit 
the advantage they thought this parley would produce of finding the Zagis unguarded, to 
make a ſally upon them; but they were ſo diſappointed, through the vigilance and valour of 
Ralegb's company, and that of captain Denny, that fuch as were not left dead behind, were 
forced to retreat with more haſte than good ſpeed. The culverins and other pieces of ordnance 
being now landed, and a large mountainous bank laboriouſly cut through, for the carriages to 
paſs to the place convenient for planting them; the deputy is faid, by my author Hooker, to 
have given the enemy another ſummons by cannon-ſhot to ſurrender, and receive mercy. © But 


they anſwer*d as before: thereupon the artillery was order'd to attack the fort both by land and Beſieges fort | 


K 


water. Ralegb, as the ſame hiſtorian records, commanded the firſt three days after the opening of 2 Ore. 


the trenches ; and aſſaulted the fort fo roughly from his battery, that he forced the Spaniards to 
ſeveral excurſions z but they ſkirmiſh*d ſo warily, and hived again fo nimbly, that there was 
no cloſing with them effectually. The fourth day was commanded by Zonch, under whom 
a tall proper gentleman, named Jobs Cheke, the ſon of a knight well known among the 
learned for his writings, venturing ſo near the fort as to look over the parapet, paid his life 
for his curioſity ; being obſerved by a Spaniard, who levell'd his piece, and brought him to 
the ground. But now the trenches for the full battery were drawn fo near the Spaniards, and 
the Engliſh play'd their cannon ſo furiouſly and inceffantly upon them from every fide, that 
the enemy began to fear, ſomewhat prophetically, what they had built for a garriſon would 
prove their monument, and they ſhould be buried alive in the ruins of it. Therefore, finding 
no ſuccours arrive, they beat a parley, and hung out the white flag, crying out Miſericordia, 
Miſericordia; but the lord deputy would not liſten to any treaty with the confederates of trai- 
tors and rebels; no, not ſo much as to their departure with bag and baggage, or free paſſage 
to any one particular perſon; nothing but an abſolute ſurrender. And as for mercy, which 
Hooker before intimates to have been offer'd on. proviſo of their timely W we find by 
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lordſhip never gave the Spaniards any. hopes of it. For as this author writes, 4 When firſt 
| cc their ſecretary Seignor Jeffrey, an. Italian, was ſent to treat with the lord deputy for grace, 
or toentreat that they might part with Kot, arms like ſoldiers, and at leaſt be ſpared their lives, 
« according to the cuſtom of war and law of nation; it was ſtrongly deny'd him, and told 
© him by the lord deputy himſelf, that they could not juſtly plead either cuſtom. of war or lat 
of nations; for that they were not any lawful enemies; and if they were, he inſiſted upon 
&« their ſhewing by what commiſſion they came thither, into another prince's 39 to war? 
And when they ſaid they had none to produce; but were only adventurers, that came to 
ce ſeek fortune abroad, and to ſerve in wars among the Jriſb, who deſired to entertain them, 
e jt was then anſwer'd, that the Iri/ theinſelves, as the earl and Jobn of Deſmond, with the reſt, 
« were no lawful enemies, but rebels and traitors ; and therefore they, who came to ſuccour 
te them, no better than rogues and runnagades 3 eſpecially coming with no licence or commiſ- 
* ſion from their own king: wherefore it would be diſhonourable for him, in the name of his 
queen, to condition, or make any terms with ſuch raſcals. So left to their choice, whether 
40 © hy would yield themſelves, or not.” * Then the ſaid colonel did abſolutely 9 him. 
ſelf, the fort, with all therein; and craved vary mercy, WORD | it was not thought good (ſays my 
faid author) to ſhew them. 

For after the lord deputy had by captain Faques Wi feld, maſter of the ordnance, diſco- 
ver'd they were in earneſt; that they had yielded, and furrender'd the fort, on the ninth of 

Enters the November,” Ralegh and Mackworth, who had the ward. of that day, firſt enter*d the caſtle, 

fort. and, with their companies, made a great ſlaughter; ſo that except one 1riſh nobleman, who 
was repriev'd ; another Iriſhman, and an Euęliſpman, who were ſent to publick execution; 
except alſo San Foſepho the Spaniſh commander, and his camp- maſter; with a few Spaniſh 
officers, who were ſent priſoners into England, and reſerv'd for ranſom ; all the invaders, be- 
tween four and five hundred, were, according to the deputy's poſitive command, put to the 

Puts the Spa- ſword z and the country was thus weeded-of theſe noxious foreigners. As for Ralegh, he never 

_ 1 to the yas taxed, that I can learn, with any cruelty upon this account, more than Mackworth, or the 
reſt of the officers : but notwithſtanding it was afterwards alledg'd, that the Engliſh army there 
was not enough to keep the enemy all priſoners, and ready to mutiny for want of their provi- 
ſions out of the fort; or that the Engliſh expected hourly aſſaults from the Jriſb rebels, more 
than fifteen hundred at hand; © or freſh oppoſition from Spain, three thouſand carbines being 
in readineſs to come over; 4 or that they had not barks enough to tranſport their priſoners into 
England ; or that an article in the deputy*s inſtructions themſelves, was to ſhorten the war by ef- 
fectual proſecutions z queen Elizabeth did afterwards expreſs much diſſatisfaction at this deciſive 
conduct in the faid lord deputy. 

RaLEGH, as Hooker goes on, was quarter'd this winter at Cork: where he obſerv'd the ſe- 
ditious practices of David lord Barry, Patrick Condon, and other ringleaders of the rebellion 
in thoſe parts, to diſtreſs ſo intolerably thoſe ſubjects who were peacefully inclin'd, and fo- 
ment the diſaffected to an inſurrection; that he was forced to take a journey in perſon to the lord 
deputy at Dublin z where he remonſtrated the dangerous conſequences he foreſaw, fo urgently, 
that, the caſe being taken into conſideration by his lordſhip and the council, they return'd 

His commif. him with a full commiſſion to enter upon the caſtle called Barry-Court, with all other lands of 
ſion to ſeize the ſaid Barry; and to reduce him to peace and ſubjection, by ſuch means as he judg'd moſt 
2 Barg. feaſible; appointing him for his farther enablement a party of horſe. In the interim, ſuch mea- 
ſures were uſed with thoſe in authority at Cork, that the commiſſion proved of little effe& ; bur 
though the ſaid eſtate of Barry-More, was made over to the mother of David Barry, and only 
rented to the ſon z and though it was his principal ſeat ; yet partly in fear of that commiſſion, 
partly through ſpite and indignation, he burnt the caſtle himſelf to the ground, and waſted the 
country about it with greater outrage and deſtruction, than his enemies, had they taken it, 
would have done. Moreover, as Ralegb was on his journey back to his quarters, an old rebel 


of Barry's faction, named Fitz- Edmonds, who was ſeneſchal of Imokelly, lay in wait to ſet upon” 


and ſeize him, wich a party of horſe and ſome Kerns, at a ford through which he was to paſs 
between Zougall and Cork : ſome hiſtorians call the place Corabby. t Ralegh was much inferior 


. ® Fpenſer's view of the ſtate of Jreland; in the laſt edi- f Spenſer, in his view of Deland, gives ſome politic:1 
tion of his works, vol. 6. 12mo. p. 1611. reaſons why the lord deputy's ſeat of reſidence had betta r 
b $/oxv's chronicle in that year be more in the middle of the kingdom, than at Dublin 
© Biſhop Carleten's hiſtorical collection of deliverances, agreeable to the ancient obſervation on the hide of leather; 
p. a0. nd lord Bacon's diſcourſe of war. which, being preſfs'd or trod upon only on one fide, the diſ- 
« George Whetſftone's Engliſh pv] p- 157. tant parts will riſe, but in the centre, kzeps all parts down. 
0 Cox's hiſtory of Ireland, fol. 3 s Cox's hiſtory of Ireland, p. 367. 
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in number, being, at his ſetting out, accompanied but with ſix men, and they ſcatter'd behind 
when he approach d the ford. Here Fitz-Edmonds and his crew ſallied from their ambuſcade; 
and croſs'd him, to. oppoſe his paſſage, whom. Ralegb manfully encounter d and defeated, or Defeats Firz- 
at leaſt broke through them, ſo that he got clear over the river: but one of his company:; 
Mr. Henry Moyle, following, either took a part too deep and unfordable, or plung d into a 
quick-ſpring z or his horſe, / otherwiſe foundering, threw. him down in the middle of it; 
where, between fear of drowning and being taken by the enemies, he called out to Ralegh 
for help; who, tho? he had eſcap'd both dangers, yet incurred them again to ſave his compa- 
nion's life: but Moyle, in haſte and confuſion remounting, over-leap'd his horſe, and fell down 
on the other ſide into a deep mire, where he might have been ſtifled, had not Ralegh recover'd Saves his 
him a ſecond time, and brought him ſafe to land; but his horſe run over to the rebels, » Ra- friends lite. 
legb waited on the oppoſite bank, with his ſtaff © in one hand, and a piſtol in the other, for the 
| reſt of his company who were yet to croſs the river; among whom was his ſervant Fenkin, 
who had two hundred pounds of his money in charge ; a ſum in thoſe days enough to make 
a ſoldier of fortune in theſe circumſtances look about him; eſpecially now the ſeneſchal had 
got a recruit of twelve men, and was in all above twenty ſtrong againſt him. Yet this hero, 
as his party called him, when he beheld Ralegb ſtand his ground, and the reſt of his company 
advance, whom he poſſibly thought might be of greater number than they were, only exchanged 
a few rough words with him, and thought it beſt to offer no further moleſtation. Not long 
after, there being a parley between the earl of Ormond and the rebels, where the /eneſchal be- 
ginning to vaunt of his own exploits, Ralegh, who was preſent, charg'd him openly with flat 
cowardiſe, as having lately twenty to one on his fide, and durſt not encounter him alone. 
One of the rebels own comrades pretended an unwonted diffidence in their champion upon 
that rencounter ; but gave confident aſſurances he would never be ſo remiſs again upon any like 
occaſion. This ſo chaff'd the earl of Ormond, that he challeng'd the ſeneſchal, with Sir Fob# In a chal- 
Deſmond, and any four they would nominate, to meet himſelf, captain Ralegb, and four lenge. 
more whom they would bring, at the place aforeſaid ; where they would paſs the great river 
to them, and there, two to two, four to four, or ſix to ſix, fight and determine the point in 
debate between them; but no anſwer was then return d: wherefore the white knight, named 
Fitz-Gibbon, was afterwards ſent to him with a repetition of the challenge; but the rebels then 
abſolutely refuſed it. Soon after the earl of Ormond departed from his long and weariſome 
ſervices here to England, about the ſpring of the vear 1 581. His government of Munſter Oommiſfoner 
was given to captain Ralegh, in commiſſion with Sir William Morgan and captain Piers. Ra- for the go- 
legh lay for the moſt part at Liſmore; and, in the country and woods thereabouts, ſpent all r. 
this ſummer in continual action againſt the rebels, © op. ber 

Tuzx Ralegh remov'd with his little band of fourſcore foot and eight horſe, to his old 
quarters at. Cork ; but receiving intelligence by the way, that the arch-traitor Barry was at Clove, 
with ſeveral hundred men, he reſolved to paſs through that town, and offer him the combat. 
Accordingly at the town's end he met Barry and his forces, whom Ralegh charged with great puts lord 
bravery, and put him to flight. As he purſued his journey, he overtook another company of Barry to 
the enemy in a plain, by a wood- ſide; upon whom, having only ſix horſe-men with him, ex- mga. 
pecting probably his company would ſoon join him, he gave the onſet; but the rebels, who 
were in much greater number, being cut off from the wood, and having no other relief, faced 
about, and fought very deſperately, killing five of the horſes belonging to Ralegbꝰ's company, 
whereof his own was one, and he himſelf very near being over · borne by the numbers upon 
him, had not his truſty ſervant Nicholas Wright, a Yorkſhire man, interpos d; who perceiving 
his maſter's horſe ſo mortally wounded with darts, and plunging paſt all recovery, encounter'd 
ſix of the enemy at once, and killed one of them; while another of his fellow-ſervants, named 
Patrick Fagaw, reicued Ralegh; which had been ſo unſucceſsfully attempted by James Fitz- Reſcued in 4 
near the ſame fate; whereupon Ralegh would not ſuffer Wright to fight by him any longer, 
but order'd him to charge above-hand,: and ſave the gentleman: at which command he ruſh'd 
into the throng of the enemy, diſpatch'd the antagoniſt who preſs'd ſoreſt upon Mr. Fitz- 
Richard, and reſcued him. In this ſharp ſkirmiſh, there were many of the rebels lain, and two 
taken priſoners, whom Ralegh carried with him to Corb; and while he lay here, he performed 
ſeveral other notable ſervices, which deſerve (ſays my author Hooker) to be for ever regiſter'd. 4 
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Auouo the reſt, his excellent conduct in the ſeizure of che lord Roch is more part 
remember'd and applauded. This nobleman, being much ſuſpected to hold 
with ſome of the chief rebels, Ralegb undertook' to bring, with his family, before the carl of 
Ormond at Cort. But the deſign of this hazardous ſurpriſe took air among the enemy, and a 
party of eight hundred men, under Fitz-Edmonds and Barry, were gather'd to way-lay the 
Engliſh either going or coming. However Ralegh, knowing the lord Roch to be a powerful and 
popular man among the 1ri/h, ſo ſuddenly commanded all his company to be in readineſs by 
eleven a- clock that night, and they were ſo punctual to the hour, that he directly marched 
away to Bally in Harſh, which was -Roch's ſeat, about twenty miles from Cork, and eſcaped 
the ambuſcade. He arrived there by break of day; but the townſthen were fo alarmed, that 
they ſoon gather'd five hundred ſtrong. Ralegh drew up, and in ſuch manner beſtowed his 
men in the town it ſelf, that he ſoon quelPd and reſtrain'd the people there; then ſelecting 
half a dozen out of his company, among whom were Arthur Barlow, hereafter to be ſpoken 
of, with Nicholas Wright before-mention'd z and having appointed another little party to follow 
him, he marched up yto the caſtle. He was met by three or four of Roch's gentlemen, of 
whom he deſir'd to ſpeak with their lord; which was agreed to, on condition he would diſmiſs 
three or four of his own attendants z to which, with apparent readineſs, he comply'd ; but ſo 
contriv'd, that none of them were lock'd out. Then he gave them directions which way the 
reſt alſo, without the gates, might be admitted, whilſt he ſhould hold the lord Roch in diſ- 
courſe ; which ſucceeded fo happily, that by degrees his whole complement were got within 
the court-yard ; ſome guarding the gates, others watching in the hall, each having his piece 
loaden with a brace of balls. The lord Roch was amaz'd and terriſy'd at fo ſilent and inſenſible 
a ſeizure z but, diſſembling his uneaſineſs, he would needs have Ralegh, and the gentlemen with 
him, participate of his plentiful table: yet the policy of his hoſpitality did not defeat that of 
their enterpriſe ; for, as ſoon as the dinner was over, Ralegh ingenuouſly laid open the occaſion 
of his viſit. Lord Roch made many excuſes, and in the end abſolutely refuſed to go along 
with him. But when the commiſſion was produced, and he found Ralegh inflexible, he choſe 
to do that by conſent, which he found he muſt do by compulſion. Then Ralegh urged him 
to oblige his townſmen likewiſe, who had fo faithfully” riſen for his defence in his neighbourhood, 
to eſcort and defend him in his journey; to which lord Roch alſo conſented, profeſſing he 
doubted not but to clear himſelf of whatever allegations ſhould be laid to his charge, When 
his lordſhip, with his lady and attendance, had made themſelves ready, Ralegh was for another 
nocturnal progreſs ; but though the night fell out ſo very dark and tempeſtuous, and the ways 
were ſo full of hills and dales, rocks and precipices, that many of his ſoldiers were much 
bruiſed by falls, and one of them ſo mortify*d, that he loſt his life in the march; yet the veil 
wherewith the reſt were ſhelter'd, by that obſcurity, from the more dangerous ambuſcades of their 
enemy, who had every-where beſtrew'd the paſſages to intercept them, made ſuch ſufficient com. 
penſation for thoſe diſaſters, that by the next morning early he ſafely preſented his priſoners to 
the general; not without raiſing an univerſal aſtoniſhment at his dexterous evaſion of ſo many 
perils. But the lord Roch, upon examination, did make his words good ; for being honoura- 
bly acquitted, he approved himſelf a faithful ſubject ever after, and three of his ſons aid down 
their lives in her majeſty's ſervice. * 

In the month of Auguſt, the ſame year, the lord deputy made the aforeſaid. — Joby 
Zouch governor of Munſter, with whom Ralegh and Dowadal made ſeveral journeys to ſettle 
and compoſe the country; but the certain place of their reſidence. was at Cork. And when 
Zouch, with Dowdal, made that ſecret expedition, in which he lopp'd off the third branch of 
this venomous hydra, Sir Jobn Deſmond ;, whoſe. body was hung by the heels on a gibbet, then 
fix'd on the gates of that city, and his head ſent to London: he left the government of Cork to 
Ralegh.> I have obſerv'd this ſervice againſt that Sir Fohn Deſmond to have been commemo- 
rated by Ralegb himſelf in honour: of Zouch, though in a diſcourſe on a different ſubje&, and 
ſome. years after his death; © for. ſoon after his return with the lord deputy into England, he 
was kill'd in a duel by one of his intimate friends: and this I remark here, as ſomewhat 
diſproving the inſinuation that Zouch's ſuperior preſerment ſhould have nouriſnhed any fuch diſ- 
content in Ralegh, as might occaſion that diſpute we! ſhall hear of between him and the lord 
deputy afterwards in Exgland. Nor can I impute it to the diſbanding his company, which 
might happen about this time; it ſeeming reaſonable, upon the ſilence of the earl of Deſmond, 
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the daughter of his bröchters, and the fübmimen Barry had newly made, Qtr dle deputy, 
thinking Munſter was now growing quiet, ſhould not only leſſen the queen's expences there, 
by caſhiering ſeveral companies, and diſcharging many garriſons, which he did, fo as to have 


Nix 


for the whole ſervice of that province, only four hundred foot and fifty horſe ; but that in the 


command of theſe, the ſenior officers ſhould be continued. However it was, Rilegh appears 
no longer, after this reduction, in the wars of Jrelaud but how well his ſervices were received 
by the queen, and how nobly ſhe rewarded him for them after the earl of De/mond himſelf was 


Hain, we ſhall hear when we arrive at the time that his large poſſeſſions came to be divided 
among thoſe who had aſſiſted in quenching the flames of his rebellion, 


Raitron was not long in England, before his relation in ſome degree to the court began to His introduc- 
Tradition has induftriouſly aſcrib'd his firſt introduction thither to a piece of gallantry, tion at court. 


wherewith he ſurpris'd the queen accidentally in one of her walks. Her majeſty mect⸗ 
ing (ſays my author) with a plaſhy place, made ſome ſcruple to go on; when Ralægb 


« (dreſyd in the gay and genteel habit of thoſe times) preſently caſt off and ſpread his new 


« pluſh cloak on the ground, whereon the queen trod gently over, rewarding him afterwards 
% with many ſuits for his ſo free and ſeaſonable tender of ſo fair a foot-cloth : thus an advan. 
« tageous admiſſion (ſays he) into the notice of a prince, is more than half a degree to prefer- 
„ ment.” After this, as the ſame author tells us, Ralegh coming to court, and finding ſome 
hopes of the queen's freour reflecting _ him, he wrote in a a unos, men to 
her eye, | 

Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall wi 


UnDEr which her majeſty ſoon after wrote, ; 
If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all. 


No romantic air, that may appear in theſe paſſages, has been able to deny them a recital by 
ſeveral ſerious authors: and indeed readers of experience, knowing how often an unuſual com- 
pliment, or artificial bait for favour, catches it, before the moſt ſubſtantial ſervices, will not 
_ be apt to doubt whether ſuch incidents are to be call'd acceſſories, ſo much as principals 

worldly promotion; but eſteem thoſe as the moſt inſtructive circumſtances in the lives of 
pris men, which diſplay the f6ot-fteps of their advancemetit ; and how they firſt fell into the 
track of diſtinction: for the acquiſition of glory is like that of riches; the profound myſtery 
lies in coming at the prime ſtock ; an ordinary prudence will increaſe it. 

BuT though he always made a very elegant appearance, as well in the ſplendor of attire, 

as the politeneſs of addreſs ; having a good preſence, in a handſome and well compacted per 
e ſon; a ſtrong natural wit, and à better judgment; with a bold and plauſible tongue, indi: 
e by he could ſet out his parts to the beſt advantage” > all very engaging advocates for royal 
tavour, eſpecially in a female ſoveraign: yet, obſerving Ralegh had, at this time, render'd him- 
ſelf conſiderable enough by his actions; and that the queen was not wanting in due notice to- 
wards ſuch as were of a publick.nature ; I ſhould think theſe, of a more private and 3 
nature, might be accounted only as concurrent cauſes of his favourable reception at court; 
eſpecially ſeeing others, about the ſame time offering, ſufficient of themſelves to eſtabliſh him — 
but be that as it may, we find him, upon his return into England, employ'd in an expedition or 
two, by authority belike from the court; they being upon occaſions of ſtate. And though it 
imports not much whether it was now, or before he was in [reland, that he accompanied the 


238 
of his perſon. 


French ambaſſador, Monſieur Simier, among thoſe gentlemen who were appointed for his ſafe Accompanies 


convoy to France: yet if that ambaſſador return'd home, when his maſter the duke of Au- 

Jou came laſt over in November, the year before-named, this is the place for it to be mention'd 
in. That Simier was, it ſeems, a proper advocate for the cauſe he came to plead 3 {kilPd in 
all the inſinuating arts and devices of amorous addreſs, and thereby perhaps won more of the 
queen's attention to his maſter's ſuit, than fat eaſy upon the earl of Leiceſter's mind: for though 
this earl was now privately married to the late earl of Efex's widow, yet his prejudice might 
at this time be renewed againſt the ambaſſador, for procuring him the queen's diſpleaſure, by 
diſcovering that marriage; as it was at firft created, by ſupplanting him in his higher hopes. 

Indeed, the earls animolity is faid to have extended to the hiring of bravo's to aſſaſſinate the 
ambaſſador ; and Camden, who relates thus much, aſſures us the queen publiſh'd/ (about two years 
before this time) a proclamation, commanding that no man ſhould offer any affront to Simier, or 
any of his attendants :* nay, if we will believe a certain collection of moſt flagrant accuſations 
againſt that earl, to which Camden, who em rere him, has paid much credit ; the land it ſelf 
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was no boundary to che earl's revenge: for when other attempts fail'd, he is ſaid, among, tho 
accuſations, to have . dealt with certain Fluſbingers, and other pirates, to ſink the ambaſſador 
« at ſea, with the Engliſh gentlemen, his favourers, who accompanied him at his return into 
« France; and though they miſſed of this practice alſo (as not daring to ſet upon him for 
e fear of her majeſty's ſhips z which, to break this deſign, attended by ſpecial command, to 
ce waft him over in ſafety ;) yet the foreſaid Enghi/b gentlemen were. holden four hours in chaſe 
« at their coming back, as Maſter Ralegb well knoweth (ſays my author) being then pre- 


| «« ſent; and two of the chaſers, named Clark and Harris, confeſſed afterwards the whole de- 


cc ſignment. * | 

Bur after the duke of Arjou himſelf had been three months. in England, he alſo departed 
to take upon him the government of the Netherlands. This departure was in February follow- 
ing; and though the queen ſeems to have declin'd the marriage with him, principally becauſe 
ſhe found her miniſtry ſo averſe to it ; yet there was an author, and his printer, who, for ha- 
ving publiſhed a little treatiſe againſt it about two years before, > had their hands cut off but , 
few days after the duke came to London. And ſhe ſhew'd him many other marks of favour 
and diſtinction; particularly, when he left the kingdom, ſhe bore him company in perſon to 
Dover, and having appointed a moſt ſplendid retinue of nobles and gentlemen to wait upon 


And the duke him to his new government; I find that Ralegb was alſo among this grand aſſembly. They 


of Anjou to 
Antwerp. 


attended the duke to Antwerp, where, making a moſt magnificent proceſſion, he was created 
duke of Brabant, Cc. and inveſted with his charge. Ralegh ſeems not only to have ſtaid 
there ſome time after the lord admiral Howard, Leiceſter, young Sidney, and the reſt were re- 
turn'd ; but, through the opportunity of being perſonally known to the prince of Orange, ho- 
nour d with ſome ſpecial acknowledgments from him to the queen of England. And Ralegh 
mentions thus much himſelf, in a diſcourſe he wrote many years afterwards ; wherein, ſpeaking 
of the Hollanders flouriſhing ſtate, he lays down, as the firſt cauſe thereof, the favour and aſ- 
ſiſtance granted them by this crown; * which, ſays he, the late worthy and famous prince of 


Brings over . Orange did always acknowledge: and in the year 1582, when I took my leave of him at 


the prince of 


Orange's aC- 
knowledg- 
ments to the 
queen. 


His diſpute 


with the lord 


« Antwerp, after the return of the earl of Leiceſter into England, and Monſicur's arrival there; 
« when he delivered me his letters to her majeſty, he pray'd me to ſay to the queen, from 
« him, Sub umbra alarum tuarum protegimur for certainly (ſays he) they had wither'd in 


the bud, and ſunk in the beginning of their navigation, had not her majeſty aſſiſted them, 4 


TowaRps the end of Auguſt, this laſt mention'd year, the lord Grey reſign'd the ſword of Ire 
land, after he had been two years deputy in that kingdom: © and this muſt be the time, that diſpute 


between him and Ralegb was brought to a hearing, of which authors have fo blindly written 


Sir Robert Naunton © is confident, that among the ſecond cauſes of Ralegh's growth (not de. 
« nying, or rather acquieſcing in his actions and accompliſhments to have been the firſt) 
te that variance between him and the lord Grey, in his deſcent into Ireland, was a principal ; 


Grey,reckon's ** for it drew them both over (ſays he) to the council-table, there to plead their cauſe ; where 


among the 
cauſes of his 
preferment. 


« (what advantage he had in the cauſe, my ſaid author knew not, but ſays) he had much the 
« better in telling of his tale; and fo much, that the queen and the lords took no light mark 
« of the man and his parts; for from thence he came to be known, and to have acceſs to 
« the queen and the lords.“ * Now if this author is fo defective, as not to have known the 
cauſe or ſubje& of their quarrel z or, that Ralegh, leaving Ireland long before the lord Grey, 
was not likely to be drawn over together with him to the council-table ; how much more muſt 
thoſe writers following him be ſo, who have confugd this matter with ſeveral other particulars 
though they ſeem to have had no other authority? One of them ſays, Ralegh had in deed, but 
not in truth, the better by the tongue 38 and inſinuates (with great caution and delicacy he 
thought, no doubt) that the queen had been told ſomething fo engaging of Ralzgh, beſides 
his advantage in pleading, that it was not to be mention d zu as if any of her courtiers dared 
; þ k ic. Coguin i 
. e We bebe, 
gulpb, wherein England is /ikely to be ſewallowed by another ing, eſpecially the earl of Leiceſter, that the 


French marriage, &c. Printed with a ſmall letter, ina * told the tale, and ſomething more of him; and no ſooner 


thin Ofave. 1879. * : « he came to be known to her, but ſhe took him to prace Id. 
5 The ated iis author, and his printer or publiſher, p- 8. I cannot be ſure this is the ſtyle of a * father 
were Jobn Stubbs and William Page; and that ſentence in God, tho' Mr. Tinda/, in his notes upon Rapin, would in- 


was executed on them at Weſtminfler November 3. 1581, duce us to think fo, in calling the author of this Ay. 


wide Stow's chronicles and Camden's annals in thoſe years. ſieus Copuinariæ, by the name of Goodman, who 
« Sir Walter Ralegh's invention of ſhipping, in his ſelect biſhop of Glouceſter, and did indeed write a — — 
eſſays, 8 vo. 1650. p. 36. 3 Sir Art eldon's court and charafer of king 
e The ſentiments of Sir Walter Ralegh, upon the ſhort ames ; Which review is ſaid by Anthony Wood to be in. 
term even of three years (in thofe unſettled times) to which volv'd in this Aulicus Coguinarie : but the review it ſelf, - 
the deputies of Ireland have been commonly circumſcrib'd, written in a thin Fofio, and ſometimes quoted by H. Font 
may be read in his hiffory of the world, lib. 5. cap. 3. in his Roms treaſons, remains ſtill in MS. in the Bodleian 
ſect. : . | | a library, and begins differently from this printed anſwer to 
f fragments Regalia, p. 29. . Aulic. Cog. p. go. that court and charadter. * 7 + 
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death, would be either ahümd or afraid to repeat. H later writer makes ſach diſtinctions of 
' RalegYs extraordinary behaviour in this diſpute, "as if be had been at the council table, and 
ſeen as well as heard him. And another, after them all, has found out the cauſe of this dif- 
ference between them to be captain Zouch's preferment ;; of which we have before ſpoken, 4s 
improbable. But paffing theſe over; our author Manton goes on; and tho he does not deter- 
ie mine, whether the lord Leiceſter had then caſt in a good word for Ralzghto the queen; yet ſays 
«it is true, that he had gotten the queen's ear at a trice, and ſhe began to be taken with his 
« clocution, and loved to hear his reaſons to her demands: and the truth is, ſhe! took" him 
« for a kind of oracle, which nettled them all; yea, thoſe he relied on, began to take this his 
« ſydden favour for an alarm; to be ſenſible of their on ſupplantation, and to project his 3 


** * 


- 


« which made him ſhortly after ſing, Fortune my foe, Sc. | | 
IT is hinted to us ſomewhat more expreſly, by another court-writer of thoſe times, and that's 
a rarity, ſuch being commonly too polite or political to be very obliging in hiſtorical particu- As alſo the 
lars; that the earl of Leiceſter befriended Ralegb (perhaps through his friendſhip with young Pr. enn of 
Sidney, that earl's worthily beloved nephew) in his firſt adyancements at court; and that being Leicefer. 
willing, for his own eaſe, to beſtow handſomly upon another ſome part of the pains, and 
perhaps of the envy, to which a long indulgent fortune is @bnoxious, either brought, or let 
him into that promiſing ſphere of preferment z where the earl ſoon found him ſuch an ap- 
prentice, as knew well enough how to ſet up for himſelf, ſays my ſaid author. So that if the And earl of 
earl of Suſſex, who was Leiceſter's antagoniſt, had any hand in RalegÞ's riſe, as ſome [later wri- Sex. 
ters of leſs authority have ſuggeſted, © it ſeems to have been afterwards, when RalegÞ's courtly 
ſplendor was, by occaſion, ſomewhat obſtructed; and Leiceſter meant to allay it, by interpo- 
ſing the young earl of Eſſex for Ralegb continued, during that ſtorm, in ſome luſtre of a 
favour d man, like billows which ſink but by degrees, even when the wind is down that firſt 
ſtirr'd them. But this we ſhall obſerve as We go on, that in all the different aſpects or con- 
junctions of intereſt, through the acceſs or change of new favourites in this long reign, none 
were leſs emerg'd by the ſmiles of the court, in the luxuries and vanities of it, nor more ani. 
mated by its frowns to the enterpriſing of publick and ſuperior difficulties for the honour and 
aggrandiſement of his country. Not that he ſet out to ſea, but when he had deſpaired of 
raiſing himſelf on ſhore: for. theſe; publick enterpriſes. were rooted ſo early in Ralegbs 
aſpiring mind, that we perceive, even now, before factions at court could drive him from the 
land, or preferments and grants from the crown enable him for che ſea ; that he had built at his 32-4 Fell. 
own expence, to proſecute them, a ſtrong handſom ſhip, which was named Bark Ralegh, of 
two hundred ton burden. | i ine, nde 10 Rigg ok a 
Axp now that the ſix years period of Sir Humphrey. Gilber?'s patent grew ſhort, four of 
them being elaps d, he thought it high time to make anew attempt in perſon (ſince his aſſignments 
had proved of little conſequence) at thoſe diſcoveries he had before fail'd in, that he might con. 
firm by experience what he had fo excellently advanced in theory. Accordingly, having fitted 
out a fleet of four ſhips, Ralegh alſo victuall'd, and mann'd out his before-mention'd, which 
was the largeſt among them; and, in the quality of vice-admiral, ' ſet out to bear his brother . ; 
Gilbert company, in this his laſt expedition to Newfoundland; The fleet departed from Ply- Sir 238 
mouth on the 11th of June 1583. My author, who was in this voyage, tells us, no coſt was to Newfeund: 
ſpared by Ralegh in proviſions and neceſſaries for the happy accompliſhment of it; yet that © 
in two or three days following he return'd greatly diſtreſs d to Plymouth, by reaſon his whole 
ſhip's company was infected with a contagious ſickneſs. * But lucky to him, perhaps, was this 
viſitation ; ſince the voyage proved ſo fatal to thoſe who went through it, particularly Sir Hum- 
phrey himſelf ; who, tho he arrived in Newfoundland in the beginning of Auguſt follow- 
ing; took poſſeſſion of the country in right of the crown of England, by digging up a turf, 


4 } 


David Lloyd ſayt, Ralegh, upon this occaſion, ſtated 
his caſe with that clearneis; urg'd his ments with 
that evidence and rea:on ;. offer d his apologies with thoſe 
pertinent ard taking allegations, and his replies with that 


ima tneſs ; expreſs d himielf with that fluency. and elo- 


uence, and manag'd has carriage and countenance With 


t diſcretion, that he was, firſt, the ſtateſman's obſerva- p. 


tion; next, her majeſty's ſavourite; and at laſl, her ora- 
cle. See this author's Ob/erwations on the flate/men and fa- 
wvourites of England ſince the Reformation, | Oob. 1665. 


87. t 
ph author of Sir Valter Ralegh's life, in Lives E 
40 2 1704. vol. 1. p. en 83 
duguſt at deputy's preſerrin » grew to a di 
ence between iran ann #0 Rn Ad ned. 
ferr'd by the council of war in Ireland to that in England ; 


and there decided in Ralegh's favour : the ſolliciting of 

which buſineſs was the true cauſe of his leaving Ireland. 

But he quotes no authority ; and I think by what is be- 

fore ſaid of the matter, this true cauſe will appear a ground- 

leſs conjecture; at leaſt leſs ble, than what might 

perhaps be drawn from Spen/er's View of Ireland, vol. 6. 
| 


rallel of Robert Devereux earl 
e Villiers duke of Buckingham. 
Sir Walter Ralegh, vo. 1677, p.1 9. 


Sir Henry Wotton's 
of Eſſex, and 
4 Shirley's life o 
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coaſt of 5p; Ralegh Filly determin'U that chere was a wift extent of land north of chat 


Sing, deputy of Ireland, ſeven years ſooner at leaſt; py gh oe I Fu 
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and receiving it with a haſel wand, deliver'd to him according to aur law and cuſtom 3 ald had 
aſſigw d lands to every man in his company, and was got three handred leagurs in his way 
home again, with full hopes of the queen's aſſiſtance to fit out a flect not only ſor the north, 
but one alſo for. the ſouth mext year 3. yet over-hardily venturing} in a little frigar-of but ten ton 
burden, called the Sgairrel; he was on the ninth of September following at midnight, in a 


high ſea, . ſwallowed up.* Another of che veſlels, called the Delight, but few days hefore alſo 
ſuſſer' d the ſame fate; and even the reſt return d not without great hazard, hardſhip, and los: 


teaching (ſays Camden) that it is a more difficult matter to carry over colonies to remote epun- 
tries upon private men's purſes, than he and others had perſuaded them ſelves, to their on leſs 
and :detriment :» but neither theſe unfortunate attempts by ſen hitherto, nor the ruin of 
Sir Humpbrey Gilbert's eſtate, nor the loſs of his life, nor the hardſhips of all his company be- 
ſides, could teach Ralegb that leſſon: theſe examples and this experience were o tar from 
ſatiating, that they did but ſharpen his appetite m ſuch honourable dangers. 

Anp as we are aſſur'd from family tradition, by a late eee eee 
that the diſcoveries of the great Columbus, the conqueſts of Fernando Cortez, the famotts 
Frantis Pizarro, and other leaders of the | Spaniards, who under the emperor Charles and his 
ſon Philip II, had made the greateſt and moſt ſunprifing additions to their empire that over 
prince received, or ſubjects wrought, were the favourite hiſtories that took up Raleg#s:early 
reading and converſation while he was but a young man; we may preſume they fo poſſeſsd 
his noble genius (wich perhaps alſo ſome late domeſtic and living examples) chat no little per- 
ſonal oppoſitions at home, or particular mifadventuwes abroad, could ever diſcourage him "from 
the purſuit of theſe grand and wmational undertakings. But when, by his 'own obſervation, he 
found the-8paniards had only ſettled upon the middle and ſouthern parts of America, and that 
there were certain vaſt territories yet \unknown to the north of thoſe lands, which the Spaniarts 
already enjoy d, as fit perhaps for ſetflement, and as eaſy to conquer, as any they did enjoy: and 
when, by his enquiries, among che moſt obſervant pilots and mariners who had failed in che Su- 
niſh ſhips to the gulph of Mexico, many of hem He had opportunity to meet and diſcourſe 
with in Holland and Flanders, he had learnt that the Spaniards always went into the gulph uf 
Mexico by St. Domingo and the iſland of Hiſpuniola, where the currents with the trade-winds al- 
ways ran together, and et into the bay; that they always diſembogu'd, as they calbd it, or 
came out by the Havuna and the channels of Babamt, which they now call the gulph of Florida ; 
and that, as they returnꝰd by this gulph, they found a continued coaſt on the weft-fide ending 
away north, which they generally loſt fight of by ſtanding away to the eaſt, to make for the 


gulph, or weſt from the coaſt of Spain, which might be well worth diſcovering ; and, after ma- 
ture deliberation, fully reſold upon the diſeovery. As ſoon as he had digefted his propoſal, 

and difplay'd che manner of proſecuting it in proper ſchemes, he laid them before the queen 
and council, to hñm it appearing a rational, practical, and generous undertaking, her majeſty 


4 « As authors have been very defeQiive and e malte the e ere latitude of equal big 


their accounts of A brave ＋ f publick-f irited, but neſs ; and invented a fprert . with a compafsiof 
fortunate knight, Sir Humphrey "Gilbert of Co _—_ [ Hal w/ariation, for the perſect . edge of the longitude ;. and 
here obſerve that. Fehn, Hooker, _ knew \bim laid down a 22 to prick the a · card., with certain 
was bred at Oxford... ty his $ Supp of the Iriſh e rules for the ſhortning any difcovery, and knowing at the 
cles, p. 1323 tho A. Nu is illent of any uch 82 : Hirt entrance of any fret whether it lies open to the ocean 
nian. Hooker takes notice of his 8 in more Ways than one, Vale far the „e ſtretches itſelf in- 
Ireland, for which he was made colonel o Her; to the land. As ſor e at-Compron, {aid by Prince-to 
Sir \Roger Witliams, in his Mions' of 2. Loco- E be drawn for Sir H. Gi r if his author, Sir I. Pole, is 


tells us he was the 2 res 9 2 no itruer in his 2 d of a — — s having given 
N er to ſerve the prince of Orange a Dar chain ented about the 
But Fohn Prince, kae pete 22 oo 


ds'to 5 His f, than he was in her hatin kKnighted him, and 
liſe N bis worthies of mentions of ray ol = 'other beſides that chain, and the 


his land- ſervices. The Hid F. Prince quotes Sir V. Polos inſcription of virginia on the globe, with the verſes. under 

MISS. to vouch this Gi/bert's: being hted by the quern it 2 thereto ; I ſee not but the picture is to be doubt - 
at Greenwich 1577. But Hooker aforeſaid ſhews him to ed, as rather meant for his brother Ralegh, who was ho- 

have been kni in the church at Drggheda, by Sir Hen. noured with a g PD and whoſe title 


was beyond any man's in 
thereto, we find him call'd Sir Hampbhrey the world *. in Latin Hexameters, 
ow in -a letter of Sir Thomas Smith's, dated 1 572, upon his laſt expedition, by Parmenius Beins, 
among Sir D. Diggers collection before · mention d, p. 2299. e, a learned rian, Who was * with him, was 
Laſtly, another writer of his life, in Latin, laces 1 Engliſh adventurers therein 
expedition to Newfoundland twenty years ſooner than he nam'd, — v4 he for his honour, See it in Hallayt, 
r eee ol. 3. p. 138. 
than the author, wid. .Hollandi Angiica. fol 'biCamd. Anal. Eliz." Reg. Amm 1583 
Arnheim 1620, p. 65. As for bir Fenn writings, | < Secan/ hiſtorical gecount of the voyages and adven- 
we have extant in Haklzyt, vol. EO 11. his D tures of Sir Valter Ralegh, with the diſcoveries and con- 
N by the north- Cathay and he Bo -quaſts he made for the crown of England, &c. N 


es, in ten chapters ; firſtpubliſh liſh'd in 15 to the South Sra 8vo. 1719, p. 8. 
Ae e no author's name 1 fot 1 8 8 | 


end of which he mentions another dif 
wherein he amended the — — R 
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as be propoſed ao diſcovers by ber deres patents which. in fpitam i, er divaſted of the tau- 
ralogics uſual, if nat;necellary, in inſtruments of ſuch id, we 25 II. 
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"© £7 1Z ABET H, Ac. To all peaple greeting... Know. ye that out of gur ſpecial, grace, — 
him for 


„we grant to our truſty and well-beloved ſervant Falter Ralggh Eſq, his heirs and afliges, = 
© free liberty io diſcover ſuch remote heathen and barbarous lands not actually poſſeſſed by diſcovering of 


unknown 
countries. 


« any Chriſtian prince, nor inhabited by Chriſtian people, as te him or them {hall ſrem good, 
« to hold the ſame wich all preragatives, commodities,  jurifdiftions, royalties; and privileges, 
e by ſea and land, as we hy Ntters patents may grant, or any. of our progeniters have granted; 
« with licenſe to inhabit or remain, build and fortify, at the diſcretion of the ſaid V. Ralegh, 
« his heirs, Cc. the ſtatutrs or acts againſt fugitives, or ſuch as depart this realm unprivileg'd 
« W x likewiſe grant him ar them full power to take or lead ſuch of our ſubjedts, as hall 
<« willingly accompany him or them; alſo to employ and uſe ſufficient ſhipping and furni- 
« ture for tranſportations and vavigations in that behalf: ſo that none of thoſe perſons be ſuch 
<« as are reſtrain'd by us, aur heirs or ſucceſſors. Further, that the faid W. Ralzgh, and his heirs, 
« ſhall enjoy for ever all the ſoil of ſuch lands do to be diſcover d, and of all ſuch cities, caſtles, 
or towns in the ſame, with the right, and royalties, as well marine as other, within the ſaid 
« lands or ſeas adjoining, with full power to diſpaſe thereof in fee ſimple, or otherwiſe, ac- 
40 cording to the laws of England, -at his and their will, 0 any perſon within the allegiange 
« of us or our heirs, reſerving always to us, for all ſervices, duties and demands, che 
« fifth part of all the oar of gald and ſilver there abtain'd after ſuch diſcovery. All which 
« lands, and countries, {hall be for ever holden by the ſaid . Ralqb, his heirs, Ac. by 
« homage, the ſaid payment referv'd anly for all ſervices. We likewiſe grant to the ſaid 
* Ralegh and his heirs. licene for their defence, to repell by land or ſea all perſons that ſhall with- 
© out his or their liking attempt to inhabit the ſaid countries, ar within two hundred leagues 
«< of the places in them where he or they within ſix years to game ſhall malie their. dwellings, if 
«< not before inhabited by the ſubjects af any Chriſtian prince in amity with us. Giving alſo 
« power to him or them to take thoſe perſons, with their ſhips and goods, and keep them as 
« Jawfiil prize, who without his or their licenſe ſhall. be found trafficking within the limits 
* aforeſaid (our ſubjects and others in ,amity with us only excepted.) And as well for uniting 
in more perfect league ſuch .cauntries with aur ,realms of Exgland and Ireland, as for the 
« encouragement of men to theſe, enterpriſes, we declare that all ſuch countries ſo 
e \ſhall'be of our allegiance. And we grant to the faid V. Ralggh, his heirs, and to all be- 
* ing of our allegiance, whoſe names ſhall be enter'd in ſome court of record within gur 
<< realm of England, and to their heirs, Who ich the aſſent of the ſaid V. Ralegh, his heirs, (Gr. 
«< "ſhall in His journeys for diſcovery or .conqueſt | hereafter travel to ſuch lands, that they 
and every of them, being either born within our ſaid Realms of England or Treland, or 
any other place within our allegiance, and who ſhall hereafter be inhabitants of any of the 
„lands aforcfaid ; ſhall have all the privilege of tee denizens, and perſons native of England, 


'« in the ſaid lands, in the way thither, and from thence, to carrect, puniſh, pardon, govern 
by their good diſcretions and policies, as well in cauſes capital or criminal, as civil, batii 
« marine and other, all our ſubjects who ſo adventure themſelves, ,and.ſhall inhabit the territo- 
« ries aforeſaid, or ſhall abide within two. hundred leagues of any ſuch places where be or 
e they ſhall inhabit within ſix years next enſuing, according to ſuch ſtatiutes as ſnall he by him 
or them eſtabliſh'd ; ſo that the faid ſtatutes or laws conform as near as cenveniently may. be 
« with.thoſe of England, and do not qgpugn the Chriſtian faith, or any way withdraw the 
people of thoſe lands from our allegiance. We alſo grant full power to our truſty and 
„well beloved oounſellor Sir #. Lerilg, lord; Bug hig, our high-treaſurer of Ergland and 
cc to the lord- treaſurer for us and our heirs, and to ſthe prixy· oouncil of us and our heirs, — 
„four or more of them, that he or they, under their hands or ſeals, authoriſe the faid Sir #747. 
ter Ralegh or his heirs, by themſelves or offigers, to tranſport out of Eaglaud and Trelang 
c any of their goods, with other commodities, as to the ſaid lord- treaſurer or the ſaid privy- 
Houncil ſhall be thought convenient, for the better relief and ſupport of the ſaid Walter Na. 
cc legh or his hews, any act notwithſtanding, -Provided always, that if the faid Walter Ra- 
Alb, his heirs, or any other, by his or. their licence, ſhall rob or ſpoil by ſea or land 
any unlawful hoſtility to any of our ſubjects, or oſe of kings or ſtates in perfect 


league 
and 


7 or do 


Sir N x Lift E E A A E . ii 


3 plaſed inthe beginning of the. year. 1584. to grant him full power 
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4 and unity with us, we Mall upon juſt complaint, make proclamätion that the faid I, Ra- 
„ lb or his heirs fall within the terms to be limited, make full ſatisfaction ; fo that we 
| « and thoſe who cottiplam'triy be fully contented} "and that if be or they malte not ſuch [i 
| « tisfaction within ſuch time, it ſhall be lawful for us to put him or them out of our alle- 
glance, änd from that time for all princes or others to purſue with hoſtility; as not to be 
«© avouch'd or defended by us: though any mention of the yearly value of the premiſſes, or any 
part thereof, or of any other grant by us or our predeceſſors to the ſaid Valter Ralegh be- 
fore this time made, be not expreſ d or any other proviſion or reſtraint to the contrary 
„ notwithſtanding. In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents, 
«« at Weſtminſter the 25th of March, in the 2 6th year of our reign. * LY ES he 


- IMMEDIATELY upon the grant of this patent, Ralegh gave his inſtructions for an Ameri. 
can voyage b to captain Philip Amadas and captain Arthur Barlow, two experienced com- 
manders, and had got a couple of barks well furniſh'd with men and proviſions at his own ex- 
pence, in ſuch readineſs, that on the twenty-ſeventh day of April tollowing they departed from 
the weſt of England. The tenth of May they arrived at the Canaries, and a month after fell 
upon the iſles of the Weſt-· Indies . which, with the reſt adjoining (ſays my author, one of thoſe 
« captains) are ſo well known to your ſelf (directing the account of this voyage to his pro- 
% prietor) and to many others, that I will not trouble you with the remembrance of them.“ 
In the beginning of July they were faluted with a moſt fragant gale from the land they were 
ſeeking, and ſoon after arrived upon the coaſt z but ſaiPd along ſome ſix- ſcore miles before 
they could find an entrance by any river iſſuing into the ſea, At laſt, diſcovering one, they 
mann'd out their boats to view the land adjoining, where they ſaw vines laden with grapes in 
vaſt abundance, climbing up the tall cedars, and ſpreading ſo luxuriantly along the ſandy ſhore, 
that the ſea often over-flowed them. On the thirteenth of July they took poſſeſſion in right of 
the queen, and afterwards deliver'd the country over to Ralegh's ule, They thought this land 
had at firſt been the continent, but found it afterwards only an iſland twenty miles long, called 
Wocoken ; plentifully ſtock*d with animals, groves of ſweet-ſmelling trees, pulſe, grain, and 
eſculent roots. They obſery*d along the coaſt, a tract of iſlands two or three hundred miles 
long; and paſſing between them, ſaw another great ſea, twenty, forty, and in ſome places fifty 
miles over, before they could reach the continent; and in this incloſed . ſea above a hundred 
iſlands of various ſize, whereof: one is ſixteen miles long, called Roanoak, and about ſeven 
leagues diſtant, up the river Occam, from the harbour they firſt enter'd ; at which they chiefly 
ſettled while they ſtay*d, finding it fo pleaſant and fruitful as to yield three harveſts in five 
months. But they remain'd upon the borders of Vocoten two days before they beheld a human 
creature; on the third, they ſaw a boat rowing towards them with three of the natives; one of 
them landed, and walk'd up the ſhore near their ſhip, for they were then on board; then the 
two captains, with ſome others, took their boat and row'd to land, and by their courteous car- 
riage, ſoon prevail'd on the native to return with them on board, where they cloathed him, 
and gave him victuals, wine, and ſeveral little toys or utenſils, which won the ſimple creature's 
heart. Soon after his departure, he return'd again with a boat full of fiſh, to be divided be- 
The firſt voy. tween the ſhip and the pinnace, and then he left them. The next day came the king's brother 
age for the Granganimeo, with a great many attendants ; for the king himſelf, who was named Wingina, 
ROLE and his large territories VWingandacoa, lay ill of the wounds he had lately receiv'd in war. His 
brother was highly pleas'd with his entertainment, and having received ſeveral preients, ſoon af. 
ter ſent the ſavages to traffick with the Engliſh ; alſo came again himſelf, and exchang'd twenty 
ſkins, worth as many nobles, for a tin diſh, which he hung as a gorget about his neck, to defend 
him from the arrows of his enemies: then alſo he brought his wife and children, with her at- 
tendants, forty or fifty in number. She was well-favour'd, but baſhful, clad in a mantle of deer- 
ſkin, lin'd with fur, and a kind of apron of the fame, her hair hung down long on each ſide, with 
a band of white coral about her forehead, and long bracelets of pearl down to her middle, as 
big as peaſe in her ears, à bracelet whereof, we deliver d to your worſhip, ſays my author to Ra- 
legh. Her huſband's apparel was much like hers, only about his head he wore a broad plate 
of gold or copper, and his hair was lang but on one ſide. After this interview, familiar com- 
merce paſgd between the natives and the Engliſh, who, when they went to Roanoat, were much 
careſs d and treated by the lady aforeſaid. And when ſhe could not prevail with them to ſtay, 


a See theſe letters patents at (penn'd with the ſame try hereafter mention d, in perſon, and return'd in the be- 
limitations that Sir Humphrey Gilbert's had been) in Hat- gi ung = 158 wa the >. pg of his Lives Em- 
!'s voyages, vol. 3. fol. 243. | 15 and forei, us, vol. 1. p. 90, is all fancy and 
57 Bu: that he now ſail'd thither himſelf, or then made fiction. TY N | | : 
the diicovery, whatever he might do before, of the coun- I 
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Sr V ALTER XA LE GAH. ux 
being but ſew. in company, tho' the natives had ng edge · tools of iron or ſteel, and had prof- 
ſer d a great hox of pearl for ſome armour and a ſword, ſhe ſent her women to watch them all 
night in their ſhips on the bank - ſide. And indeed all the people, who ſaw them; admir'd much 
at their ſhips, their fire - arms, their cloaths, and above all, their complexions; for, except a 
veſſel which was caſt away with ſome chriſtian . adyengurers about twenty-ſix years before near 
Secotan, the ſouthermoſt town in Vingandacoa, never any people in apparel, or of fair colour 
were ſeen or heard of among them; which made them wonder ſo much at the whiteneſs of their 
ſkins, and, ſo; fond of ſeeing and touching them. Under | theſe favourable recommendations, 
and the diſtreſs which the natiyes were in for ſome powerful friends to defend them from the inva- 
ons of their neighbours, the promiſes. of viſiting them again, wherewith the Zugliſh left them 
after having learnt as much of the ſituation, ſtate,” and product of the country, as was at this 
time convenient, were very acceptable. So bringing over a couple of the Indians with them, 
named Manteo and Wancheſe, to ſhew them our fine country, they arriv'd ſafely in the weſt of 
England about the middle of September following. Then captain. Barlow addreſs d the relation 
of this firſt voyage, and his ſucceſs in it, to his proprietor, whereof I have thus given an 
abſtract. * | nme | RILY: * . Nn 1 

WurxN Ralegh had laid before her majeſty theſe and all other reports moſt worthy of notice, 

which were brought him of this rich, beautiful, and virgin country; and had acknowledg'd 

how much this hopeful progreſs towards the poſſeſſion of it was owing to the auſpices of a 

virgin queen; ſhe was ſo well pleas'd with the honour and advantage it promis'd, and gave 

him ſuch encouragement to compleat the diſcovery, which he forthwith prepar'd to do by ano- 

ther expedition, that ſhe call'd it her ſelf by the name of Varoinia.? What enemies this Named 7ir- 
publick patronage might raiſe him at court, we hear not; but find he had ſuch friends in Einig. 

the country, that upon the approaching ſeſſions of parliament, about two months aſter, he was 

elected a knight of the ſhire for the county of Devon, Sir William Courtenay being the other He is choſen 

repreſentative. © There was then a clerk of the parliament ſo very indolent, or otherwiſe indiſ- 3 

pos d, that the tranſactions of the houſe of commons at this time were very imperfectly recorded. Pp ; 

Yet we find Ralegh mention'd to have been choſen of the committees upon ſome bills that 

were then read. On the fourteenth of December following, the bill, in confirmation of his pa- 

tent aforeſajd for the diſcovery. of foreign countries, was read the firſt time. In the afternoon it 

was read the ſecond time, and committed to the vice-chamberlain Hatton, ſecretary Wal/ingham, 

Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Francis Drake, Sir Richard Greenfield (or Grenvill) Sir William Courtenay, 

Sir William Mobun, and others, Three days after the ſaid bill was, without any alteration, or- 

der'd to be engroſs'd. The next day it was read the third time, when, after many arguments 

and a proviſo added, it paſs'd the houſe upon the queſtion, © Between this time in December 

and the twenty. fourth of February following he receiy d the honour of knighthood ; for being Knighted. 

then in a committee for conſidering after what manner and meaſure they ſhould ſupply her ma- | 

jeſty by ſubſidy : this is the earlieſt time I meet with of his being ſtyl'd Sir Walter Ralegb; i a 
title which her majeſty beſtow'd, as all others of honour, with frugality and choice. There- 
fore was it a more certain cognizance of virtue or valour, than titles of mere pompous denomi- 
nation in the reign of her ſucceſſor, who ſuffer d lucre to corrupt the noble fountain, to turn 
it into vulgar channels, and drain it even to the dregs ; s ſo that the dignities which flowed or 
overflowed from it, proved diſtinctions oftener of their pride, riches, or proſtitutions, on whom 
they were conferr'd, than of any abilities or performances for the publick good that might de- 
ſerve them. Nay, that this honour was intended by that queen as the moſt ſignificant teſtimony 
of perſonal deſert, may be inſtanced, according to an ingenious . obſerver of her reign, «« in 
« Sir Francis Vere, a man nobly deſcended ; and Sir Walter Ralegh, exactly qualify'd, ſays he, 


* 


a See the firſt voyage to the coaſts of America with two ** reign of king James, the diſpenſing of honours ſo li- 
barks, by the captains Amadas and Barluau, at the charge * belly was not one of the beginnings of general diſ- 
of Sir Walter Ralegh, in Hakluyt, vol. 3. fol. 246. © contents, ally among perions of great extraction. 

b Moſt authors 1ay, Ralegh firſt call'd it Virginia in So that when this king died, having reign'd but twenty- 
compliment to the queen; but ſhe nam'd it ſo her ſelf, as ** two years, he left the nobility in his three kingdoms 
further will appear. | above double the number to what he found them, tho' 

< Notitia Pas liamentaria, by Brown Willis Eſq, $vo. his reign was peaceable, and not full of action, which 
vol. 2. 1716. p. 254- 1 21 ;  ** xenders men in capacity highly to merit from their 

d His name was Fulk Onflow, See Sir Simon D'Exwes's 4 prince; and fo, without envy, receive advancement.” 
journal of both houſes in queen Elizabeth's reign, fol. ak a little further, When alliance to a favourite; 
708, p. 266; a} EOS he ln,  * riches, though gotten in a ſhop; perſons of private 

e Ib. fol. 341. f Ib. fol. 356- 4 eftates, and of families, that of them, and their 

t Sir Edward Walker, garter, and ſecretary of war toking * fathers, would have thought themſelves highly honour'd / 
Charles I. obſerves, ** I hat in all queen Elizabeth's forty- to have been but knights in queen Elizabeth's time, were 
four years reign ſhe created but 11x earls, and eight or £* 'd; then the truits thereof began to appear, c. 
«« nine barons, So that when ſhe died, the nobility con- His ab ons on the inconveniencies of frequent promo- 
« ſiſted but of one marquis, nineteen earls, two viſcounts, tions to titles of honour ; in his hiftorical diſcourſes, fol. 
«« and about thirty barons : but doubts Whether in the 41705, p. 300 and 302, c. ch | 
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<< with many others, ſet apart in ber judgment. for military ſervices 3 whoſe: titles the nevet 
| « rais'd above knighthood: ſaying, e es mts eee 
&« ſphere, and her eſtimation, he was above it already.” - 
ABovrT the time that her majeſty granted Ralegh the patent above-cited for the diſcovery of 
His patent remote countries, ſhe ſeems alſo to have given him another to licenſe the vending of wines 
| for wine-li- throughout the kingdom, that by the advantages of this, he might be better able ro ſuſtain the 
great charges which the other brought upon him. There were no reſtrictions belike in this pa- 
tent from increaſing the number of vintners in any part of the realm. And hence aroſe his 
controverſy at this time with one of the univerſities. For Ralegh having by virtue of that ge- 
neral patent given licence to one Jobn Keymer to ſell wine in Cambridge, ſome of the hotter 
heads, eſpecially the other vintners there, among whom was one Banter, a ſquire beadle, li- 
cenſed to fell wine by that univerſity, oppoſed this Keymer and his wife with ſuch idle 
His contro- that ſhe was likely to have died. Complaint being made to Ralegh, he wrote 'a letter to The 
ey worſhipful Dr. Howland, vice- chancellor, and the reſt of the maſters, to tell them how much 
e univernty 8 2 . 
of Cambridge. he took this riotous demeanor as a contempt of the queen's grant to him ; preſuming, if he 
had given any unlawful privilege, the conference he had offer'd, by his deputies, for a quiet 
deciſion of the matter by learned council between them, would have been accepted. Further 
telling them, that if the abuſe was not regulated, and the faid Keymer permitted to enjoy the 
liberty granted him, he would take ſome other courſe for reformation therein; but reſting aſ- 
ſured they would uſe ſuch means as might occaſion no further trouble, he not defiring to exe- 
cute his grant to its extent among their vintners, who were the only diſturbers herein, reſpect- 
ing more their own gain than quiet government; he only craves their anſwer, and that the 
riotous perſons might not reſt unpuniſhed : ſs bids them heartily farewel ; from his lodgings at 
the court the gth of July 1584; and ſubſcribes himſelf 7our very affettionate loving friend. 
This producing no anſwer in ſeven months, and Ralegh having heard they continued to op- 
preſs Keymer; he wrote, by him, again; To his loving friend tbe vice-chancellor, Sc. telling 
him, that being by information perſwaded, himſelf, with the grave and well· diſpoſed of the 
univerſity, were ſo grieved with the unſeemly outrages lately committed by the young and un- 
bridled heads thereof, to the contempt of the queen's prerogative and his diſcredit, as ſufficient 
order had been taken for the bearer's quiet; which cauſed him to reſt from requiring reforma- 
tion therein at his good lord-treafurer's hands; who as yet underſtood nothing from him of 
theſe riots, through the good-will he bore to their univerſity : and that he meant fo to deal with 
them for the other four taverns, as ſhould ſufficiently have contented them, But his too fa- 
vourable dealing with them had given ſuch encouragement, as, this day, he is inform'd, that, 
intending further to diſturb the bearer, they had warned him to appear before them; with 
which he had perſuaded him to comply; for tho? he knew them not, their place ſhould tell 
him, their proceedings would be juſt and lawful ; which only he deſired, and wherein they 
would pleaſure themſelves, and continue his readineſs to ferve them. Thus hoping to find by 
their anſwer, theſe informations ſprung rather from jealouſy than juſt occaſion, he leaves them 
to God; from the court at Somerſet-Houſe the 10th of February in the year aforeſaid, and ſub- 
ſcribes himſelf Your very willing friend. Upon their ſending no anſwer to this, and Ralegb 
hearing they had ſuddenly clapp'd up the man in priſon, he ſent ten days after the laſt, his 
third letter from the court, directed To the vice-chancellor, and the reſt of the maſters, &9c. 
And herein tells them, he cannot a little marvel at their peremptory and proud manner of 
dealing. That he was content to uſe all manner of courteſy towards them in reſpe& of his 
honourable good lord the lord-treaſurer ; but perceived his reaſonable, or rather too ſubmiſs 
dealing, had bred in them a proceeding unſufferable; having committed a poor man to priſon, 
for doing nothing but what was warranted by the great ſeal of England; which, ſuppoſing 
they had a charter, he knew not that any man or ſociety would ſo much take upon them to 
do, before a trial. As 1 reverence the place, ſays he, of which you are the governors, ſo 1 will 
not willingly take any wrong or diſgrace from you, But as he was aſſur'd the lord-treaſurer would 
be indifferent 1n the caſe, and as the matter ſo much concern'd the validity of his patent elſe- 
where, as well as in their univerſity, he would try the utmoſt of his right as well for this one, 
wherewith he was content to have been ſatisfy' d, as for all the other four. So having thought 
they would have vouchſafed him an anſwer to his laſt letters, he ends, ſubſcribing himſelf Mur 
friend, as you ſhall give cauſe. * This rous'd them to ſome conſideration, and ſoon after, a 


a The miſcellaneous works of Francis —— — by the right horourable the earl of Oxford, from the 
in Traditional Memoirs on the reign of queen E —— of the reverend and learned Mr. Baker of 
vol. 2. p. 43- e Cambridge, who copied them out of 

d The three letters, whereof I have here given the * = — 
ſtance in Raligb's own words, were communicated to me 


handſome 
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handſome apologetical letter was ſent from the wice-ebancellor 10 bir W. Ralegh, ſetting forth, 
that the hard opinion he had conceived of them ſor this matter, made them doubt what manner of 
anſwer they might addreſs to him without offence; and that their ſilence was ſo ill taken, they 
knew not how their endeavours to excuſe it might give him ſatisfaction. That they had not neg- 
jected any reaſonable means to procure his favour for the quiet enjoyment of that whereof they 
had the fruition for above two hundred years; nor omitted to become petitioners to him in a 
very humble manner. That his counſel had not made any juſt exception againſt their charters ; 
and thoſe who had the heating of the caſe, thought them to have the better warrant. Yet that 
he uſed ſuch hard terms, as they little look'd for at his hands; being by birth a gentleman 
« by education train'd up to the knowledge of good letters; inſtructed with the liberal diſpoſi- 
« tion of a univerſity,' the fountain and nurſery of all humanity: and further, by God's good 
« bleſſing, advanc'd in court, from whence the very name of courteſy is drawn,” That the 
prejudice he apprehended from their example againſt his patent, was unlikely to fall out; ſince 
other places were not privileg d as the univerſities were. That her majeſty's grant, by her pre- 
rogative, gave him his title; and the like prerogative was the ground of their charters. And 
as he would think it hard to have his patent impeach'd by an aſter- grant, they hoped he would 
with like equity meaſure them, who were warranted to have the ſole dealing with all vintners 
in Cambridge town, and the precincts thereof. Touching the impriſonment of the party, whom 8 
he charged them with proceeding againſt before trial; and who, according to Mr. Brown's 
promiſe to the lord · treaſurer, was to have given over at Michaelmas laſt; however the courſe 
thereof had been otherwiſe reported to him, it was only at this time to correct his contempt in 
not appearing, being lawfully warned, and refuſing to anſwer before the ordinary judge, or enter 
bond for appearance when cauſe ſhould require. That for their own part, it would be no diſad- 
vantage whether he or other, one or many, were vintners there; but in regard of the youth 
committed to their charge, duty bound them to conſider who they admitted to keep taverns, the 
number whereof alſo was limited ; which, if they exceeded, would endanger their privileges ; 
for the preſervation whereof as they had all taken a ſpecial oath, ſo they right humbly eft/oons 
beſeech'd him to have regard of them for their duties therein, Concluding thus ; «++ What- 
« ever kindneſs you ſhall any ways ſhew to the univerſity; As the body thereof doth ſtill 
« continue, ſo the memory thereof cannot decay.” There is not one of us, but you may readily 
« command wherein it may pleaſe you to employ us; only we pray you, and that in the heartieft 
« manner, to vouchſafe us your favour in matter of our privileges; That we may leave them in 
« ng worſe eſtate to our poſterity, than we did receive them of our predeceſſors, Thus deſiring 
«« God ſo to direct you with his bleſſed ſpirit, as may be moſt to his glory, and your greateſt 
comfort, we take our leave; from Cambridge.” * This might probably pacify Ralegh at pre- 
ſent, both for their neglect in not anſwering his letters, and their forwardneſs in impriſoning the 
man; till the difference was a few months afterwards accommodated by the lord-treaſurer, who 
was chancellor of that univerſity, Þ 

And indeed at this juncture Ralegh ſeems to have had little leiſure for further debates of this 
kind: for the parliament being ſoon after, on the 29th of March 1585, prorogued, Ralegh 
appears ſeveral ways engag'd in the laudable improvements of navigation. For his brother 
Adrian Gilbert of Sandridge, afterwards knighted, in purſuance of the arguments laid down by 
his brother Sir Humphrey, having been at great charges in finding out the northern paſſage to 
China and the Moluccas; and in conſideration thereof been granted a patent by the queen two 
years before this time, to purſue the diſcovery by partners, under the title of The colleagues of 
the fellowſhip for the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage ; Ralegh was now one of the aſſociates (tribute, 
in this enterprize ; and after having duly conſulted about the likelieſt means to ſucceſs, and libe- to the diſco- 
rally contributed towards the expence, they choſe captain Jobn Davis, an experienc'd naviga- _ he 
tor, to be undertaker of the exploit. He ſet firſt out upon it this ſummer from Falmouth in paſlage. 
two barks. When he came to land in ſixty-fix degrees forty minutes latitude, he anchor'd in a | 
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a The old copy of this letter, whence I have given the 
extract above, is in the poſſeſſion of Hugh Howard Eſq; 

b For the ſaid lord treaſurer Burghley ſent, in a letter to 
Dr. Norgate, his vice-chancellor, on the 26th- of Fuh 
1585, the opinion of the two chief juſtices, Sir Chriftopher 

raye and Sir Edmond 2 2 this controverſy be- 
tween that univerſity and Mr. Rawlte, as he is therein 
call'd, for the nomination of vintners, and ſetting the 
price of wine there; which opinion is as follows 
** Firft, touching the nomination of vintners there, we 
* think it appertaineth to the univerſity, by uſage and 
„ charters from her majeſty, confirmed by parliament : 


= 


« and that Mr. Rawlie can nominate none there. For 
„% the price; it ſeemeth they may {et prices, ſo as it be 


„ according to the ſtatute, and not otherwiſe, And if 
the vintners ſet at higher prices, they are to be puniſhed 
„ by law. Which penalty Mr. Rawhie may diſpenſe 
„ withal ; and yet cannot ſue for the penalty by his pa- 


c tent againſt the ſtatute laws: for therein all liberties 
& to the univerſity is excepted.” After this, we hear no 
more of the 228 See the ſaid lord Burghley's letter, 
and opinion of the judges, in Mr. John Strype's annals of 
the church, tom. 3. 1728. fol. 343. 
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very fair road, undef a brave mountain; which, for the ſplendid appearance it made, the clifis 
thereof being as orient as gold, they named Mount Ralegh, in honour of their proprietor ;, 
and ſoon after fell into the very paſſage they ſought, ſince, well known by the name of Davis's 
Streights, The farther ſearch whereof, through the fame patronage and ſupport, captain Da- 


vis made in two voyages more, the two following years, and in a manner compleated the ſaid 
Bur about two months before Davis begun his ſaid firſt voyage for this diſcovery, -Ralegh 


ſent out his own fleet for Virginia, which conſiſted of ſeven ſail, whereof ſome were his on 
ſhips, and they departed from-P{ymouth on the gth of April, the year above ſpecified. ' He de- 
puted his gallant relation Sir Richard Grenville general of the expedition, and Mr. Ralph, Lanes 
who was afterwards knighted, to be governor. of the colony, which they now tranſported. 
There went beſides, Mr, Thomas Candiſb, Fohn Arundel, Raymond, Stucley, Bremige, Vincent, 
Mr. Jobn Clark, and ſeveral others, whereof ſome were captains, and others aſſiſtants for 
council and direction in the voyage. So they ſhaped their courſe to the Canary iſlands, from 
thence to Dominica, and to the iſland of St. John de Puerto Rico, where they were ſadly ſtung 
with the Muſtetoes, and near which they took two Spaniſb frigats; one whereof was freighted 
with a rich cargo, and divers Spaniards of diſtinction, who afterwards were ranſom'd for 
good round ſums of money. Then they made away to Hiſpaniala, ſoon after which the gene- 
ral, and ſome of his company, were near being caſt away in catching of Seals... From thence 
they ſail'd to Florida, and on the 26th of June anchor'd at Focoken, whence they ſent word 
of their arrival to king Wingina at Roanoak. They carried the Indians with them from Eng- 
land; and Manteo, on the 6th of July, led Mr. Arundel to the main continent, where they found 
ſome of their men, who had been conducted thither twenty days before, by captain Raymond, 
On the eleventh following, the general, accompanied by Arundel, Stucley, Lane, Candiſb, 
Hariot, Amadas, Clark, and others, paſſed over the water to the main land, and victuall'd 
their ſhips 3 in which voyage they firſt diſcover'd the towns of Pemeioc, Aquaſpococ, and Se- 
cotan ; alſo the great lake Paquipe, and many other places; then return d to their fleet, They 
afterwards re-viſited thoſe parts, and were kindly entertained by the ſavages. Coming at laſt 
to anchor at Hatoraſt; prince Grangino, or Granganimeo, before mention'd, came attended 
Manteo to viſit them on board the admiral, which, was named the Yer. The particulars 
which paſſed between them about the ſettlement are not mention'd in the ſhort journal of this 
voyage; but we may conclude it was agreed on to their mutual ſatisfaction; ſince one hundred 
and ſeven men, whoſe names are printed at the end of the ſaid journal, under the govern- 
ment of Mr. Lane, were left for a year in the country, without diſturbance, to begin the plan- 
tation, On the 25th of Auguſt the general weighed anchor, and ſet fail for England, about 
ſix days after he took a Spaniſh ſhip of three hundred ton, richly laden; and on the 18th 
of October arrived with the prize at Plymouth, where he was courteouſly receiv'd by his wor- 
ſhipful friend. © 
Or this prize, we have ſome further account, if it is to be credited; for it comes from a 
man, who, in the latter end of Sir Walter Ralegb's life, met with countenance to prove his 
greateſt enemy; but after his death, found himſelf neceſſitated to publiſh all the arguments he 
could deviſe, to juſtify his perfidy towards him, and afſwage the reproach of mankind, This 
author, one of king James's knights, was the ſon, it ſeems, of that Siucley © mention'd in the 
foregoing voyage; who is no where calPd a captain, nor ſeems to have had command in any 
of the ſhips z but to have been a private gentleman, who went over as an aſſiſtant for council, 


a John Jane's account of captain Davis's firſt voyage to ſail from England to the coaſt of Virginia, than to 
in Fune 1585, for the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage, go firſt to the Canaries, from thence to Hi/ aniola, and 
in Hakluyt, vol, 3. fol. 101. ; into the Gulph of Mexico; then out by 44. and the 

b Theſe two voyages follow the firſt in the ſame volume. Gulph of Bahama; and ſo coaſt along the ſhore from 
Joannes Baptiſta Ramuſius, in the preface to his third . Florida to Virginia, from the latitude of 30 minutes to 
volume of Navigations, writes with reſpe& to this diſco- 42; which is in ſhort (ſays he) like going from Lon- 
very of the north-weſt paſſage to the E aft- Indies, and the © don by Portſmouth, and from thence to Exeter, away 
attempt firſt made by ＋ Cabota, N  7þ of * to Briſtol, and ſo up by the banks of the Severn to 
England, as follows: It s, that G does ſtill re- come at Ve- Cheſter. Captain Philip Ralegb's hiſtorical 
<« {erve this great enterprize, for ſome great prince, to account of voyages and adventures of Sir Malter 
« diſcover this voyage to Cathay by this way; which, ** gvo. p. 19. 1 | 
<« for the bringing of the ſpiceries from India into Europe, 4 the voyage made by Sir Richard Grenvill for 
« were the moſt eaſy and ſhorteſt of all others; to make Sir Walter Rategh to Virginia, Anno 1585, in Hakluyt 
« his name great, and fame immortal to all ages to vol. 3. fol. 251 ; and the abridgment of it in the Lai 
come; far more than can be done by any of all thoſe life of Sir Richard Gremvill, by H. Holland. Herwoolog. 
«« great troubles and wars which daily are uſed in Europe Arg. fol. 1620. p.88. 

„ among the miſerable Chri/tian people.” Ante author, in his life of Sir Walter Ralegh, calls 

e One argument uſed by a late author to prove this was him John — from what authority I know not. 
the firſt attempt made for the diſcovery of theſe parts of Lives Englih and Foreign, vol. 1. p. 91. 

America, is, that theſe navigators « knew no other way — tar: # 
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or ſome directions relating to che plantation. But kis Gala ſon, after Ralę bes death, kenke takes 
occaſion to tell us, that one day himſelf upbraiding Ralegb with the injury he] had done his 


father, in deceiving him of a great adventure, © which my ſaid father (fays he) had in the Thger, 


«« when he went do the Ng Indie with my uncle Sir Richard Grenvill ; which was, by his 
( Ralægbꝰs) own confeſſion, worth fifty thouſand pounds, and came all to his hands, my father's 
portion being at leaſt ten thouſand pounds, Which he might lawfully claim: he anſwer' d; 
« that the queen, however ſhe ſeem'd a great and good miſtreſs to him in the eyes of the 
40 world, yet was ſo unjuſt and tyrannous to him, that ſhe laid the envy as well of this, as of 
« many other her oppreſſions, upon him ; and that ſhe took all the pearl in a cabinet unto 
« her ſelf, without ſo much as ever giving him one pearl,” * This is publiſh'd viſibly to re- 
flect injuſtice upon Ralegh towards that author's father, and ingratitude towards the queen: 
but how probable it will ſeem (had it proceeded even from an indifferent hand) that ſo great 
a ſhare in this prize ſhould be due to his father, and no diſſatisfaction appear in his uncle; 
he who got it all, to be allowed alſo no ſhare; or that his father ſhould never claim fo great 
a ſum by law, which, as the ſon ſays, he might lawfully claim; and laſtly, how ſo great a 
profit to Ralegh will correſpond with ſome ſubſequent obſervations on the royal aſſiſtance he 
ſoon needed; through the ſlender returns theſe Virginian voyages made for all the charge and 
care he beſtow'd upon them, muſt be ſubmitted to the reader's judgment, when he ſhall arrive 
at thoſe paſſages ; and more eſpecially at the tragical cataſtrophe of the whole ſtory. 

Ir ſo much good fortune did now befall Ralegb, a pretty enlargement was ſoon after made 
to it by the queen her ſelf; ſomewhat unuſual with the leiſurely courſe of her bounty: but 
that it was a favour in conjunction, or of a comprehenſive nature; from a principal ſhare 
whereof, he, neither for his former eminent ſervices, could be juſtly excluded; nor for the 
ſupport of that chargeable diſcovery, by which he had fo newly deſerved. For an end ha- 
ving been put to the Munſter rebellion by force of arms, and the country further laid deſolate 


XXIX 


by a raging famine, which devour'd what the ſword had left, except a few who remain'd in 


cities, fled to England, or could feed upon weeds and carrion, ſo as even to rob the graves 


and the gibbets of their dead, to keep the dying alive; d the queen ſoon became deſirous of 


repeopling the country, and to have ways conſider'd on, how the late earl of Deſmond's large 
territories in Ireland might be diſpos d of to the advantage of her and her ſubjects. Aſter 
commiſſioners were ſent over for this purpoſe, and proper methods taken to prevent fraudulent 
conveyances by the rebels, there was now at laſt a ſcheme reſolv'd on for the plantation of 
Munſter ; and ſecretary Fenton carried over the inſtructions towards the latter end of this year. 
The whole forfeiture was above five hundred ſeventy-four thouſand acres of land ; 4 and after 


ſome reſtitutions had been made, the remainder was divided into Seigniories among certain 


gentlemen-undertakers, as they were call'd ; * but'chiefly ſuch as had been inſtruniental in appea- 
ſing the Iriſb rebellion, One of the largeſt diviſions, which was twelve thouſand acres, ſituate 


in the counties of Cork and Waterford, was given by her majeſty to Sir Walter Ralegh and , " JOY 
his heirs, with certain privileges and immunities, upon thoſe conditions of planting and im- in 1re/and. 


proving the fame, to which the reſt were alſo oblig'd.f And tho* many of the «ndertakers 
did not people their Seigniories with well- affected Engliſh, but ſold them to Engliſh papiſts, or 
otherwiſe to their profit; nor fortified according to their covenants ; nor forbore encroaching 
upon the lands of the loyal and protected 1ri/b (as the crown on the other fide fail'd of main- 
raining certain forces promis d for their ſecurity from freſh invaſions ;) yet I meet with none of 
choſe irregularities objected to Ralegh : on the contrary, that he peopled his plantation unex- 
ceptionably ; that he kept the ſaid eſtate to the latter end of the queen's reign, and then ſold 


it to Richard Boyle, afterwards the famous carl of Cork, as, in a memorial of his own life, the ſaid 


a Sir Lewis Stucley's petition and information. to king Ormond, Sir Chri Hatten, Sir Edward Fitton, and 
James Ce. 410. Þ- 8. a pamphlet hereafter more par- Sir Walter Ralegh, 22910 acres. But their four ſhares 
ticularly mention'd. ts | joined, out of Cox, amount to 37425 acres. Yet in Cor 

b Hooker's, Supply to the chronicles of Ireland, ad fin. thi tract yields but 242 J. 135. 7d: yearly rents; and 
and Spen/er's View of Ireland. that ſmaller tract in Mory/en, 303 J. 3d. So that Moryſen's 

- © Cox's hiſtory of Ireland, fol. 389—391, See alſo account falls ſhort x the other in 14515 acres of land; 
Hewes abridgment of © $/ow's chronicles, Ane 1585, And Cox's account falls ſhort of his in 60/. ö. . 8 4. 
L IS 


p. 75 e 155 29 O00 _ yearly rent. But as no other author I have met with ex- 

4 Hues Mamſen in his Jtinerary, fol. 167 7. part 2. prefly diſtinguiſhes Sir Valter Raligb's ſhare to have been 
cap. 1. pag. 4. agrees with Cox, fol. 392, that the num- 12000 acres, with rents 66. 135. 4 d. beſides Cox ; and 
ber of acres El meaſure, forſeited by the earl of he ſeems to have had good authority fer that diſtinction; 
Deſmond and his confederates, were Es But Cox I find my ſelf obliged, not only by neceſſity, but reaſon, 
makes three variations from Mory/ſon in the diviſion of that to a of his account. See MS. collection in Lamb. libr. 


land, with reſpe& to Sir Walter Ralg#s mare. For marked M. fol. 166. 


Moryſon makes þ's dividend to lie in Waterford and Sir Francis Walfingham's. table. book, MS. vo. 
Tipperary ; Cox, in Cork and Waterford; Morpſem, parcel- p. 131. 3 N 
ling four ſhares together, allots by patent 0 the car] of _ * r fol. 391. & MS. in Bibl. Lambeth. lib. C. 
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The third 
voyage to 
Virginia. 


earl has as . But er as dns bert Gemed, it was rather ere Nahe 


firſt, than profitable to him. y 
Fox Sir Richard Grenvill, who, at his departure Grms Vi irginia,. had promiyd the eplapyt he 
left behind to. return punctually with ſupplies by the following Eaſter at furtheſt, was not al- 


together ſo expeditious as they expected; probably through ſome difficulties attending the 
charge thereof, which Ralegh's new undertaking of planting alſo. that Seignioty might proba- 


bly render more burdenſom. Grenvill brought over letters from -governor Lane to a very wor- 


thy. encourager of all naval adventures; deſcribing the commodities and fertility of the coun- 
try they were about to cultivate and civilize: the ſaid governor, alſo drew up notes while he 
was there, which he aſterwards methodiz d into a Diſcourſe of two parts, diſplaying the particu- 
larities of the country of Virginia, and the reaſons which moved their departure from thence into 
England. In this diſcourſe we learn, that their diſcovery for Sir Walter Ralegh had ex- 
tended from Roanoak ſouthward, as far as Secetan, about eighty miles; northward as far as the 
Cheſepians, being a hundred and thirty miles more; and to the north-welt, as far as Chatua- 
nook, a hundred and thirty miles: and further mentions many towns about the water-fide, 
diſcovered by the way. It alſo informs us of his enquiries after a fiſhery and traffick for pearl 
in thoſe parts; beſides a mine of ſtrange metal like copper, but-paler and ſofter: moreover, 
of the taking prince Skyco priſoner ; and after the death of Granganimes aforeſaid, how his 
brother king Wingina changed his name, and plotted an inſurrection againſt the Engliſh for 
which he loſt his life: while another king called Oki/co, ſent to pay homage and acknowledge 
ſubjection to the grand Weroanza, or queen of England; and after her, to Sir Walter Ralegh, 
Laſtly, the arrival of Sir Francis Drake about the roth of June 1586 3 who, returning from 
his proſperous conqueſt of St. Domingo, Cartagena, and St. Auguſtine, denied, in his way 
homeward, to viſit his friend's colony in Virginia. They had deſpaired of Sir Richard Gren- 
vilPs promiſe ; and the rather, becauſe of the preparations then making for Flanders, and other 
parts of America, Their corn was indeed within a fortnight of inviting the fickle; but they 
were in need of many other proviſions. Hereupon Drake readily proffer'd them all manner 
of ſupplies, by victuals, men, ammunition, and ſhips, to carry on and compleat their worthy 
undertaking. The governor defir'd only a ſhip, and ſo much proviſion as about Auguſt would 
carry him and his company to England, which Drake granted in full ſufficiency ; beſides pin- 
naces, boats, and two experienc'd maſters or pilots, to abide with them, and apply themſelves 
earneſtly in the action. All this was perform'd in two days. On the next day, while ſome 
were writing letters into England, and others relating their adventures to each other, ſome at 
ſea, ſome on ſhore, there aroſe a moſt violent tempeſt, which laſted three days; drove moſt 
of the fleet from their anchors away to ſea, and in them the proviſions and maſters aforeſaid, 

with the chief of the Engliſb colony; whom they ſaw no more till they met in England. Then 
Drake proffer*'d them another ſnip; but the reſt of the colony, who were left behind, all begg'd 
to go for England; to which Drake conſenting, took them aboard on the 1gth of June, and 
ſet ſail. © Sir Walter Ralegh had in the mean time provided a ſhip of a hundred ton, freight- 
ed with all kind of proviſions in a moſt. plentiful manner, for the relief of this colony ; but 
not failing till after Eaſter, the faid colony was newly departed before this freſh ſupply arriv'd 
at Virginia. After ſome time ſpent up the country, in ſeeking the colony and not finding 
it, they return'd with all the Proviſion, aforeſaid into England.. About: a fortnight: after, 
Sir Richard Grenvill arrived at Virginia with three ſhips more, well ſtored for the ſame com- 
pany of planters ; but he, after much ſearch, miſſing alſo of them and of the aforeſaid ſhip, 
left fifteen men at Roanoak with plenty of —— and made for England; not without ſome 
conqueſts over the Spaniards at the Azores. | in his return. And indeed Ralegb was alſo about 
this very time victorious at the ſame place: for, when he ſent the aforeſaid ſhip to relieve his 
colony, or ſoon after, he diſpatched two. more, named the Serpent and Mary-Spark, both of 
them his own, to the Azores againſt the Spaniards) under the conduct of captain Jacob Whid- 
don, Jobn Eveſbam, and others. They ee. from Plymouth on the roth of June afore- 


a "Tis a manuſcript, entitled, True Remembrances, for the governor 8 letter to the ſaid templar, is in his kinſman $ 

benefit and information of” his poſterity, written Anno 1632 42 volume, fol. 254. 

remaining in the family of his noble deſcendants. . e This diſcourſe of Mr. Lanes immedia: ely follows, 

the life of the late earl of Orre . Budgell Eſqz in the fame volume, fol. 2898 

8vo. 1732. p. 3. and 18. r o/by alſo mentions 4 See Lanes ſaid account of the particularities of the em- 

this MS. in his account of the family of the Bay/zs, to- ployment of the Englzmen lelt in Firginia by Sir Richard 

wards the end of his Topography of Leeds, printed in fol. Grenvill, &c. direged to Sir Walter Ralegh ; in Hakluyt 

1715. aforeſaid. fol. 264. Alſo The. Cates's ſummary and true 
b Richard Hakluyt of the Middle Temple Eſa; kinſman.to diſcourſe of Sir Hani, Drake's: We/t- Indian voyage, began | 

the induſtrious Richard Hakluyt, preacher of Chrift-Church 1585, in the ſame volume, ſol. 5 

Oxford, who publiſhed the 1 , as may be diſtin- p Account of the ird voyage for 3 th relief of the colony 

guiſh'd in the preface to his ion of them, as well in Virginia, at the ſole charges of Sir Walter Ralegh, the 

as in other places, and not the ſame perſon with the ſaid ſame volume, fol. 26 . f Ib. 

Oæenian, as Anthony Waod has confounded them. The 


ſaid 


* 
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a id | and took more Spaniſh prizes than they could bring home. In one of them was the His _ at 
— . MichaePs iſland; in another, which they took. near che iſle of Gruciqſa, was 5 
the famous Pedro de Sermiento, governot of the ſtreighus of Magellan 3 who was:-the-furtheſt 
and moſt experienced navigator in all d pain. They took alſo three other veſſela, but rurteæd 

| rwo adrift; alter having.taken out of them what diey wantéd, becaue they bud not ſpire 
hands to man them 3; and after a fight for thirty-two hours with two great carracks, and the 
other guard-ſhips of twenty ſail more, | richly laden, they gave over for want of powder, and 
returned ſafe to Plymonth,..where they were received with triumphant joy; then proceeding | 
to Southampton, they were met by their owner Sir Malter Ralegb ; | rewarded them with 
their ſhares; out of the merchandize, and other commodities of value, which in thoſe three 
prizes were thus taken from the enemy. Not long aſter this, there was another voyage ſet 
out, the ſame year, by the carl of Cumberland to the Soutb- Sea, but performed no further than _ 3 
the latitude of forty- four degrees to the ſouth of the equinoctial, in which as Sir Walter Ralegh South ca. 
was alſo an adventurer, his fine pinnace, named Dorothy, being engaged therein, and ſome ſmall 
prizes alſo being taken, he had, no doubt, his proportion in the profits'thar aroſe from them., 
Bor to return te the Virginian colony: it arrived at Plymeuthion the 27th of July follow- 
ing. Camden has remember d, that by this colony of ' Raleg#'s, and in thoſe ſhips of Drake's, 

the famous American plant called Tozxacco was firſt brought into Exgland, by or under go- 

vernor Lane, d doubtleſs according to the inſtructions they had received of their proprietor 3 

for the introduction among us of that commodity, is generally aſcribd to Ralegb himſelt. 

There are ſome pleaſant ftories of this plant, with relation to him, which have been as carefully 

preſerved as the box he kept it in.. But the tradition of “ Raſegh's ſmoking tobacco at firſt 

« privately-in his ſtudy, and. of the ſervant, who uſed to wait on him there, ſurpriſing him 

« one time with his tankard of ale and nutmeg as he was intent upon his book, before he had 

done his pipe; and ſeeing the ſmoke reeking out of his mouth, threw all the ale in his face, 

«« then running down ſtairs alarm'd the family with repeated exclamations, that his maſter 

« was on fire, and before they could get up would be burnt to aſhes: * This I fay, if true, 

has nothing in it of more ſurpriſing or unparallel'd ſimplicity, than there was in that poor Nor- 

wegian, who upon the firſt ſight of Roſes could not be induced to touch, tho' he ſaw them 

grow, being ſo amazed to behold trees budding with fire : 8 or, to come cloſer by way of 8 

retaliation, than there was in thoſe Virginians themſelves, who, the firſt time they ſeized upon a 

quantity of Gun-powder which belong'd to the Engliſh colony, fow'd it for grain, or the ſeed 

of ſome ſtrange vegetable in the earth, with\ full expectation of reaping a plentiful crop of 

combuſtion by the next harveſt to ſcatter their enemies. > But paſſing over theſe tales; as 

Ralegh was the firſt, who brought this herb in requeſt, among us, and laid the foundation for Introduces the 

that great traffick therewith, which has been of ſuch-conſiderable benefit to his country ; there "©, Fes 

is no leſs honour due to him than has been conferr'd on that ambaſſador, who had before 

brought it out of Portugal into France; where, in mentioning the herb, they pay grateful ac- 

knowledgments to the importer, by calling it Nicotiana after his own name: nay, his poli- 

tick ſoveraign Catherine de Medicis, did ſo zealouſly encourage the uſe of it, that it was alſo 

afterwards in honour of her called the Queen's Herb, i Nor was the queen of England back- 


While this Sarmiento was Ralegh's priſoner in Emg- "outward appearance to nothing more nearly than one of 
land, they were one day ſurveying a map together, con- eur modern Muf-caf.s ; about the fame height and 
cerning which, Sarmiento told him a B ſory of the width, cover'd with red leather, and open'd at top ( but 
Painter f Wives Iſland; which  Ralegh, afterwards, inge- with a hinge, I think ) like one of hot. In the inſide, 
niouſſy apply*d ; where he compares the liberties of Joca/ there was a cavity for a receiver of glaſs or metal, which 
and hiſtorical fiction, or ſuch as geographers make, in fil- might hold 


ling up the blank ſpaces of their maps with lands of pig- 
meys, and rocks of load-ſtone ; to thoſe of Biftorians, in 


repairing the broken accounts of paff ages: yet concludes, 


with, r difference, a the ignorant de- 
ſeribers of remote places, in favour of liberal conjecture, 
to enlighten the obſcurities of antient times. Set the B/ 
tory of the World, lib. 2. cap. 23. ſec. 4. | 


a pound or a pound of tobacco; and 
from the edge of the receiyer at top, to the edge of the 
box, à circular ſtay or coilar, with holes in it, to plant 
the tobacco about, with fix or eight pipes to ſmoke it in. 
This travelling box, with the MSS. Medals and other 
rarities in its company, deſcending to a young clergyman, 
the ſon of the deceaſed, was ſoon after reported to have 
been tranſlated to London. 


d See John Eveſham's account of the voyage to the f The Britth Apollo, 3d edition, 1726. vol. 2. p. 
Azores ab pinnaces belonging to Sir 2 Ralegh, 376, 2. i al 4 F 
$ c. in 1586. in Halle, vol. 2. part 2. fol. 120. s Tho. Forde's Feneftra in Pefore : a collection of fami- 
© Relation of the earl of Camberland's voyage to the liar letters, 8vo.. 1660. p. 81. _— 8 | 
, S-uth-Sea, by Mr. John Sarracoll in Hauyt, "vol. 3. fol.  Winfanley's hiſtorical rarities, 8v0...x668. 
I X Dat GT 9 ean Nicot Maitre des Raguc tes, amb, de France 
. | Annal, Reg Els. Amo 585. e Portugal; 4% il apporta Is premier à la reine Catharine 
4 * Being, at Leeds in Norkfire, ſoon after Mr, 2 de Medicis, /a famenſe plante de Tabac laquelle fat 
yt Thoreſby. the "antiquary died, rn REG? 1 faw his r. 'nomme dabord,NiC0T1A NE, de heb enſuite, Herbe 
af Jeum ; and im it, among his other rarities, what himſelf à 1a Reine, à cauſe ge Catherine de Medicis la mit 
n has publickly calld (in the catalogue thereof, annex'd to riputatim dans ie royaume,. 8c. J oft mort wers Þ annie 
« | — 4 of chat town) Sir Walter Ralegh's tobacco 1559. Deſcrip. de Ia ville de Paris, par Germain Brice. 
y box. From the beſt of my memory, 1 cin reſemble its Sept Edit. Amt. 25 1 8. Tom. 2. p. la 95 
ne 40 i e .moT een eee mot © -do ee goods od yam temas not, 
* | ward 
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from ſome authors, that ſhe was very 


4 her majeſty 


a Apophthegms of the Engl; nation MS. quarto, in- 
ter Collec. Roduei Fane Armig. and James Howel in his 
epiltles, vol. 3. has a whole letter upon tobacco, where 

he mentions alſo in effect this ſtory of Sir Walter Ra- 
legh's wager with the queen. | 

d An author of experience has lately informed us; 


« That the benefit of this vegetable to Great Britain is 


«« prodigious, if we conſider the ſhort time fince it was 
« firſt introduced into England by Sir Walter Ralgb. Tis 
„ now become, ſays he, the ſtaple of two of his majeſ- 
« ty's colonies, inhabited by half a million of people; 
« many of whom could bardly ſupport themſelves at 
«« home ; yet there they live in great ſplendor and eaſe ; 
« having ſumptuous buildings, rich equipages, ſlaves and 
„ other attendance. According to the exacteſt compu- 
„tation that has been made on this branch of our trade, 
about 430 fail of ſhips, with above 5000 ſeamen, have 
«© been employ'd in one year to bring over about 7 5,000 
% hogſheads of tobacco from Virginia and Maryland; 
«« the freight of which, at 8 J. per ton (a medium in 
times of peace) amounts to 150,000 /. ſterling ; moſt 
« of which ſum centers among our ſelves, in the pay- 
«« ment of ſailors and tradeſmen, who live by ſhipping ; 
„ beſides about 15 5. per hogſhead cuſtom- fees, 
«« cooperage, lighterage, wharfage, porterage, cartage, 
«« ware-houſe rent, brokerage, and other incident charges. 
« *Tis further calculated, that out of the ſaid 75,000 
*« hogſheads imported, there are exported 46,000 hogs- 
« heads, containing 720 /b. per hogſhead, at four pence 
per pound on board; which amounts to 55 2,000 J. 
«« towards ſupporting the ballance of trade with foreign 
« nations.” The Pane author a little further obſerves, 
* as another benefit arifing from this vegetable, 
«« that the produce is laid out in our Britiſb manufactures, 
« and exported to the Briti colonies ; which in one 
year has amounted to 500,000 /. (and would be much 
more, if proper encouragement were given to manu- 
«« faQture it — exportation) therefore it may be juſtly 
«« ſaid, that tobacco is become in few years one of the 
the moſt valuable branches of trade belonging to Great 
« Britain.” Thus far Mr. Fohn Lacy, tobacco-merchant, 
in his obſervations on the nature, uſe and trade of tobacco 
Folio, one ſheet, 
vantage this vegetable is of to trade, a 
to the crown by ci 


veral eſtimates of what it might further ce, if 
under a new regulation ; but 


can, without much ſcrutiny and diſtinction, be 


from them; it may be thought ſufficient here to ob- 
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ward in liſtening to, and promoting the advantages it was promis d to produce. We may gather 
curious to know its virtues and properties; and that once 
converſing with Ralegh upon this ſubject, . he aſſured her majeſty he had ſo well experienced th 
c nature of it, that he could tell her of what weight even the ſmoke would be in any quanti- 
E ty propos d to be conſumꝰd. Her majeſty fixing her thoughts upon the moſt impracticable part 

of the experiment, that of bounding the ſmoke in a hallance, ſuſpected that he put the traveller 
upon her, and would needs lay him a wager he could not ſolve the doubt: fo he procured a 
quantity agreed upon to be thoroughly ſmok'd ; then went to weighing; but it was of the 
©& aſhes; and in the concluſion, what was wanting in the prime weight of the tobacco, 
did not deny to have been evaporated in ſmoke ; and further ſaid, that mz 
& labourers in the fire ſhe bad heard of who turned their gold into ſmoke, but Ralegh was the 
« firſt who had turned ſmoke into gold. Whether thoſe two queens did ever recommend 
the uſe of this herb by their own example, we are not certain; but it is evident, it ſoon be- 
came of ſuch vogue in queen Elizabeth's court, that ſome of the great ladies, as well as noble- 
men therein, would not ſcruple to take a pipe ſometimes very ſociably; however, it was ſach 
an abomination to the refined palate of her Scotch ſucceſſor, that he not only refuſed the uſe 
of it himſelf, but endeavoured to rob his crown of what has ſince proved one of its greateſt 
revenues, > by reſtraining his ſubjefts alſo from it. Indeed it is not to be wonder'd that ſuch a 
philoſopher, as could magnify the power of witches, after the manner he has done in one of 
his learned pamphlets, © ſhould be ſuch a politician as to diſcourage the taking of tobac- 
co in another, * But thoſe who have not admir'd at his prejudice in this attempt to diſ- 
pel the fumes of that herb with greater of his own, it I may allude to the witty title of his 
performance without imputation of irreverence to his memory, may yet applaud his policy, 
in ſo far conducing to its ſuppreſſion, as to exclude it from the body of his works, when this 
Royal Pamphleteer reſolved to become an author in folio. As for the uſes and virtues of this 
plant; ſince ſo many learned writers have given us whole books upon them, I ſhall only 


uer 
f k wy a medium for even years 
169,079 J. 05. 10 4. 


ue ariſes 
duties on tobacto. I have ſeen 
ſeveral accounts of its groſt and net produce, and alſo ſe- 


rinted Mar. 1. 1733. the ad- 
ine reven 


who will uſe it with ni 


re being ſo much differ- 
ence in the ſeveral calculations, that no certain judgment 


the 


ſerve, that I have ſeen an account, upon the veracity 
whereof I can depend, by which it appears, the money 
paid on this article of tobacco into his majeity's exche- 
in the year 1731, was 175,277 J. 8. 10 d. and 

al to that time was 


c rg 22 5 4 three books, Edinb. cum 
vil. Reg. 4to. 1597. In ce whereof, ki 
— proteſts he £2 not gab this pamphlet — 
* ſhew of his learning and ingine, but to preaſſe thereby, 
« as far as he can, to reſolve the doubting harts of ma- 
„ ny, both that ſuch aſſaults of Sathan are moſt certain- 
« ly practis'd, and that the inſtrumentes thereof merits 
« ſeverely to be puniſhed ; againſt the damnable 
«« opinions of two principally in our age; whereof the 
* one, called Scot an Exgliſp man, is not aſhamed in pub- 
lick print to deny, that there can be ſuch a thing as 
« ewitchcraft ; {0 mainteines the old error of the Saddus 
* ces, in denying of ſpirits : the other call'd Wierus a 
German phyſician, ſets out a publick apology for all 
© theſe Cre/tes-folkes 3 whereby p ing for their im- 
«« punity, ma wrayes himſelf to have been one 
„of that profeſſion.” Then his majeſty lays down the 
method he intends to follow, in ſpeaking firſt, of magi 
and negromancy ; ſecondly, of for and —— 
pectres, that ap- 


laſtly, of all kinds of | ſpirits and 
pears and troubles perſons. His further affirmation of 
magicians raiſing ſuddenly all dainty diſhes; bringing 
wine out of a z and making men unable for wo- 
men ; contains not yet the moſt remarkable; paſſages in 
this crowned author; for if you would have a maſter- 
piece of his royal ſcholarſhip in the myſteries of nature, 
turn to his of the [zcubi and Succubi ; there you 
have Rex Platonicus in perfection. But as many old wo- 
mens notions as there are in this tract, Sir ¶ alter h was 
at the pains of finding ſomething he could approve in it, 
and y honours its. author before all others for the 
ſame, as may be ſeen by the very firſt, quotation he 
makes, in che introduction to his ity of the World. 
4 End the Counter-blaft to . Tobacco, . 4to. without 
date. There is alſo extant K. James's warrant to the lord- 
treaſurer Dorſet, Anno 1604, for laying a good heavy im- 
fition upon tobacco, that leſs quantity may be brought 
into the realm, and only ſufficient for the better ſort, 
ration for their health : where- 
fore he authoriſes the ſaid treaſurer to order, that from the 
26th of Octob. enſuing, the officers ſhould take 
of all who import tobacca, the ſum of fix ſhillings. and 
cig upon every pound wei 


m of two 
fore. Rymer's Faedera, 
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here obſerve from the firſt author among us, who wrote thereof out of his own. experience, 

immediately upon his return with the colony aforefaid from Virginia, where he had been em- 

ploy d by Ralegb to ſurvey the country and deſcribe its products; that the ſavages diſtinguiſhed 

it by ſowing it apart from all other vegetables, and held, ic-of higheſt, eſtirnation in all their 

ſacrifices by fire, water and air, either for thank ſgiving to, or pacification of their gods. And as 

by ſucking it through pipes of clay, they purged; all groſs humour from the head and ſto- 

mach, opened; all the pores and paſſages of the body, pteſerviog it from obſtructions, or break- 

ing them, whereby. they. notably preſerved health and knew not many grievous diſeaſes where- 

with we in England are often afflicted + So we ourſelves, ſays he, during the time we were 

« there, uſed to ſuck it aſter their manner, as alſo ſince our return, and have found many 

« rare and wonderful experiments of its virtues, whereof. the relation would require a volume 

«« by it ſelf, the uſe of which by ſo many men and women of lng, NE Naeh 

and ſome learned phyſicians alſo, is ſufficient wit nes. nh) 

Taz learned author of this account, Mr. Thomas Hariet, ' a ee 8 of 

whom ſomething more will be ſpoken hereafter, having further in the faid diſcourſe confuted 

the calumnies, which had been raiſed of this new diſcover'd country, by the idle, ignorant 

and avaritious part of the colony lately returned from it, and given a faithful relation of the 

merchantable commodities, with thoſe fit for food or building, and an account of the natures 

of the people, in three parts, expreſſes himſelf towards the concluſion of the whole in this 

manner. Seeing the air there is ſo temperate and whalſome :; the foil ſo fertile, and yielding 

« ſych.commodities, as I have beſore - mentioned à the voyage alſa to and fro ſuffic iently ex- 

<<, perienced to be performed twice a year with eaſe; and at any ſeaſon; and the dealings of 

« Sir Waller Ralegh ſo liberal in large giving and granting lands there, as is already known, 

& with many helps and furtherances elſe; the leaſt that he hath gramted, having been five hun- IIis encou- 

< dred acres to a man only for the adventure of his perſon: 1: __ 3 demains no cauſe R 

te whereby the action ſhould be miſliked.. „lo 0 WL. 

Tux xx are many other publick teſtimonies js ob WY 555 this. EEE eſpecially 

of Ralegb's diſcreet, orders or inſtructions to theſe firſt undertakers, as well as ſome complaints 

that his laid directions were not always punctually followed; and I remember to have met 

with a ſcarce old tract in the Lambeth library, written by a learned and mgenious, author of 

thoſe, times, wherein, according ta his brief and, volatile way, skimming over the characters 

of many eminent contemporaries, he mentions Sir Walter Ralegbꝰ s Political government of Vir- 

ginia. But where to come at thoſe particular laws or inſtructions now, I know not, tho? 

they ſeem to have been in the poſſeſſion of Sir Francis M. alf ebam (a great encourager of theſe 

plantations.) For 1 find; a bundle entitled, matters relating to Sir Haller Raleg b. $ voyages, 

mentioned in the i inventory of that ſec tary” s ſtate-papers relating to the Dayys, about this time. 

But the author, who this 3 year dedics Triſh hiſtory to Ralegh, has. in general terms, both 

largely commended his proceedings in that diſcovery, and inform'd us of others, who haye 

done the like. For Weng mentioned the ill ſucceſs wherewith his firſt maritime adventures 

were attended, as à matter fyfficient to have diſmay'd a man of common reſolution from the 

Hike attempts for the future; he adds: Let you, mote reſpecting the good ends whereunto 

„yon levelled your line for the good of your' country, did not ive over till you had re- 
<< covered a land, and had made u pfantation of the people 'of © your own Eugliſb nation in 
« Virginia, the firſt Englis colon chat was ever planted there; not a little to the deroga- 

<« tion of the Spauiarus glory and impeachment to their vaunts, who, beediiſes with all cruel 

4 immanity, they ſubdued a nakod and yielding people, whom they: 5. beugbe- fdp guin, and not 

for religion or the plantation of a c õοn- weallli; over A. 2 102 ſatisfy cheir inſatiable 

e covetouſneſs, they did moſt cruelly ty ranniae, and againſt the couiiſe of all human nature ſcorch 

and roaſt them toi death, as by their n hiſtories: doth appear. Theſe, P ſay, do brag and 

« vaunt, that they only have dmym ſtrange nations and unknown people thE obedience of 

« their kings, to the knowledge, of) Chriſtianity, and to the inriching of their: country 31 and 

thereby, claim the hongur, to themſelves along. But if theſe your actions er well looked 

4 into and; with;due. conſideration, it ſhall be fond much more: honourable in ſundry reſpects 


<« for, the.advangempnt of, the name of God, the bonous of the prince, and the benefit of the 
« common- wealth. For what can be more pleaſant to Os, than to gain and reduce, in all 


«6 chriſtian-like manner, en ae ge al e 1 chriſtian 
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wg of who alſo dedicates it anew to the ſame patron; and indeed we find Ralegh from this ume a ve- 


2 LIFE 


«© religion, than which cannot be a * and ſweet ſacriſice, and a more acceptable ſer- 
t vice before God ? And what can be more honourable to princes, than to enlarge the bounds 
c of their kingdoms, without injury, wrong and bloodſhed, and to frame them from a ſa- 
e vage life to a civil goverument, neither of which the Ghaniardi in their oonqueſts have per- 
&« formed ? And what can be more beneficial to a common · wealth, than to have a nation 
&« and a kingdom to transfer unto, the ſuperfluous multitude of fruitleſs and idle people (here, 
„ at home, daily increaſing) to travel, conquer, and manure another land, which, by the 
« due-intercourſes to be deviſed, may and will yield infinite commodities ? And how well 
& you do deſerve every way, in following ſo honourable a courſe, not we our ſelves only can 
« witneſs, but ſtrange nations alſo do honour you for the ſame 3 as doth appear by the epiſtle 
« of Baſſimerus of France to the hiſtory of Florida, and by Julius Ceſar 'a citizen of Rome, 
«« jn his epiſtle to his book, intitled Columbeados. To this we may here add the teſti- 
mony of Camden; who, ſpeaking of this undertaking of Virginia, at the return of the laſt 
colony ſent thither by Sir V. Ralegh, ſays, He was a man never to be ſufficiently commended 
for the great pains be took in diſcovering remote apes and WI the glory of the Engliſh 
navigation. 

THrar Baſſimerus, as Hooker calls him, was the Oy Martine Baſſaniere of Paris, as J 
find elſewhere, with whom Richard Hakluyt, the worthy collector of our naval adventures, be. 
ing acquainted, and having procured a very valuable hiſtory in manuſcript of the firſt diſcovery 
of Florida about twenty years before this time, by Rene Laudonniere and three other French cap- 
tains, he ſent it over to that Monſieur Baſſaniere, who publiſhed it from the ſaid French copy, 
this year © at Paris, and dedicated it as aforeſaid to Sir Walter Ralegh; who, as appears above, 
is therein celebrated, for 1 have not yet ſeen, tho? I have been promiſed, that original French 
edition. But it was tranſlated into Exgliſb the year following by Richard Hakluyt himſelf, 


* conſiderable patron of learned and ingenious authors, not only in biſtory and geography, 
but antiquities, chymiſtry, poetry, and other polite branches of art and ſcience; ſome further in- 
ſtances whereof will occaſionally arife as we proceed. And even here we may mention ſome- 
thing of his encouragement in painting; for admiral Coligny having ſent over with the afore- 
ſaid diſcoverers of Florida, a very skilful artiſt from France, to take draughts of whatever he 
found obſervable and worthy of "repreſentation in the ſaid country; which he did, not only 
among the animal and vegetable rarities thereof, but alſo, it ſeems, from the cuſtoms of the 
natives and hiſtorical events among tlie dicbvertts hemlives: this painter living afterwards 
in London, at, or before the publication of thoſe dicoveries ; was ſupported by Ralegb in the 
great expence of publiſhing alſo his draughts and deſcriptions. For Hakluyt, among other 
reaſons for not particularizing the commodities of thoſe parts; the accidents of the Frenchmen's 
government therein ; the cauſes of their good and bad ſucceſs; with the ſurpriſes made by 
their enemies, tells Ralegh he does not reckon them up again; the rather, becauſe the ſame, 
t« with divers other things of chiefeſt importance, are lively drawn in colours at your no final 
charges, by the skilful painter James Morgues ſometime living in Black-Fryars, London, 
« whom Monſieur Chaſtillion, then admiral of France, ſent thither (to Florida) with Laudo- 
te niere for that purpoſe, which (painter) was an cye-witneſs of the goodneſs and fertility of 
ic thoſe regions, and hath put down in writing many ſingularities, which are not mentioned in 
« this treatiſe; and which he hath ſince publiſhed together with the portraitures. 4 Hereunto 
we may further add, that there was about this time alſo another book dedicated to Ralegh, in 
praiſe of mufick, wherein, beſides the antiquity. and dignity thereof, is declared the ſober and 
lawful uſe of the ſame in the congregation and church of God. It was written by an Oxo- 
nian then lately deceaſed, who is not named, and publiſhed: by the univerſity prititer, who 
ſubſcribing his own name 7o/eph Barnes to the ſaid "dedication, has made it paſs/among our 
auctioneers, and other ſuperficial inſpectors, for a treatiſe of the faid printers writing ing. Þappre- 
hend, there was a greater propriety in the pablifhly's Massa this patron w s that work, chan 
is now commonly known; for 1 have ſomewhere met with hints, that Sir Malter Ralegb 
1 either vocal, N rl or 9 Dees we ien be 
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Lomewhar induced to conſtrue ſome lines of Speſe*s conterning im, NON farts 
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"Nox among learned-and ingenious men. jen 
flouriſhed at this time alſo highly in the queen's favour, as Camden, where lis ſpeaks of the 
foregoing colony, has informed us. And about this time it was, her majeſty, confetred upon 
him ſome preferments; but of honour more than profit perhaps to him: for Hodker in the de- 
dication aforeſaid of his Jriſb hiſtory, dated the 12th. of OZober this year, ſuperſcribes it to 


„ ways, hath alſo laid upon you the charge of a government in your own country; where 
« you are to command many people by your honourable office of the ſtannary, and where 
« you are both a judge and à chancellor to rule in juſtice and to judge in equity. Be 


c other actions. Be a patron. of virtue and an example of, true nobility, which hath her 
« foundation upon virtue; for, as the poet faith, Ex virtute nobilitas uaſcitur, non ex nobilitate 
« wirtus virtus ſola nobilitat, non caro nec ſanguis. Your anceſtors were men of great no- 
« bility ; beneficial to their princes, and country many ways: and, as in nature you are deſ- 
4c cended from them; ſo it hath pleaſed God to bleſs you with knowledge in learning, with 
00 ſkill of warlike ſervice, and experience in maritimal cauſes ; and belides hath placed you 
t among the nobles, and in the good grace and fayour of your. prince. ” 

How Ralegbh uſed this favour, and what uſage it alſo procured him, the ſame dedication 
does ſomewhat further reveal in theſe words. © It is well known, that it had been no leſs 
* cafy for you, than for ſuch as have been adyanced by kings, to have builded great houſes, 
<« purchaſed large circuits, and to have uſed the fruits of princes favours, as moſt men in all 
former and preſent ages have done; had you not preferred the general honour and com- 
« modity of your prince and country before all that is private: whereby you have been rather 
« g ſervant than @ commander to own fortune. And no doubt, the cauſe being ſo good, 
« and the attempt ſo honourable, but that God will increaſe, your talent and bleſs your do- 
4 ings, and every good man will commend and further the ſame. And albeit the more no- 
« ble enterpriſes a man ſhall take in hand, the more adverſaries he ſhall have to deprave and 
«© hinder the ſame 3 yet] am perſuaded; as no. good man ſhall have juſt cauſe, fo there is none 
« ſo much carried with a corrupt mind, nor ſo enyious of his country's honour, nor ſo bent 
« againſt you, that he will derogate the praiſe and honour due to ſo worthy an enterpriſe. 
« And that ſo much the ſooner, becauſe you have endured ſo many croſſes, and have, through 


« laſt, by you be performed, wen it roll Peri um, who hath made you an inſtrument of 
« ſo worthy a work,” © A 991g 

Tnus Eater hitits at the cauſe of theſe envyings Sri froma whom they ſhould proceed it 
does not manifeſtly appear. The earl of Eſſex had now been near a twelve · month abroad, 
under his father-in-law, Leiceſter, . governor of the Neiberlands; was but nineteen years of 
age when he went over, being his firſt engagement in any publick action, yet no leſs than a 
general of the horſe ; and before that, as himſelf ſays, the had ſmall grace, and few friends 
at court. 4 E return, „ up a com- 
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the right worthy and honourable gentleman, Sir Malter Ralegh, Knt. Senechal* of che dutchies Made Sene/ 
of Cornwall and Exeter, and lord-warden of the ſtannaries o in Devon and Cornwall. To theſe 72 ©” 
dignities I preſume he was then but newly advanced, becauſe the ſaid hiſtorian in the body of * 
the dedication begs leave to remember how it hath pleaſed God to bring you, ſays he, into of the Jai 
« the favour of your prince and ſoveraign z who, belides her great favour towards you many e. 


« therefore careful to be reported well of for your upright dealings both herein and in all your | 


ct ſo many envyings and misfortunes, perſevered in your attempts; which no doubt ſhall, > Ut Envy'd, 
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petitor againſt Ralegh, as we are before informed out of Sir Henry Wotton! But Leiceſter, as 
great as his power was, could no more bridle the licentious reflections of the populace than 
Ralegb ; an inſtance whereof we have from ſome antient authority it ſeems, tho? in a modern 
author, who | ſpeaking of , Turlaon, the beſt" comedian of theſe times in England, tells us, 
« that when a pleaſant play he had made was acting before her majeſty, he pointed at Sir 
Malter Raleęb, and ſaid, See the knave commands the queen; for which ſhe corrected him 
« with a frown: yet he had the confidence to add, that he was of too much and too intolerable 
a power; and going on with the fame liberty, he reflected on the over-great power and 
et riches of the earl of Leiceſter ; which was ſo univerſally applauded by all who were pre- 
t ſent, that ſhe thought fit at that time to bear theſe reflections with a ſeeming unconcerned- 
« neſs; but yet was ſo offended, that ſhe forbad Tarleton and all her jeſters from coming 
«« near her table, being inwardly diſpleaſed with this impudent and unreaſonable liberty. 
Ralegh ſeems to have little regarded theſe aſperſions, but conſtantly attended his publick charge 
and employments, whether in town or country as occaſion called him. Accordingly we find 
him the latter end of this year in parliament, where, among other weighty concerns, the 
fate of Mary queen of Scots was determined. There is nothing particular upon record in the 
Journals of the houſe of commons of Ralegb's opinion in this matter, nor indeed any de- 
bates upon the ſentence that had been pronounced againſt that queen. For on the 12th of 
November, a petition agreed upon in both houſes was preſented to queen Elizabeth, by the 
ſpeaker Puckering, the privy-council, and a body of the commons, joyned with the lord- 
chancellor Bromley and twenty other temporal lords, for the ſpeedy execution of the faid queen 
of Scots, in conſideration of the treaſonable and rebellious practices wherewith ſhe had been 
proved to endanger this realm and its ruler; The faid petition was immediately printed, b and 
that queen in leſs than three months after executed. © The clerk of the parliament's place be- 
ing ſupplied at this time by a kinſman, inexpert in the rules and methods of the houſe ; we 
find nothing more recorded of Ralegh this ſeſſions, which was diſſolved on the 23d of 
March, than that he was appointed one of the committee to confer upon the amendment of 
ſome things, whereunto the clergy were required to be ſworn, and that ſome good courſe 
might be taken to have a learned miniftry ; for the queen had in her ſpeech at the cloſe 
of the laſt ſeſſions told the biſhops of ſome faults and negligences, which if you, 2 lords of 
the clergy, ſaid ſhe, do not amend, I mean to depoſe you.“ ren 
Now Ralegb, reſolving to Pe Kvere in planting his country of Virginia, Stepiret' a ne co- 
lony of one hundred and fifty men to be ſent thither,” under the charge of Mr. Fob White, 
whom he appointed governor, and with him twelve aſſiſtants, to whom he gave a charter, and 


incorporated them by the name of the governor and affiſtants of the city of Ralegh in Virginia. 


The fourth 
voyage to 
Virginia. 


for debt, and he 2 of them is int 


Their fleet, conſiſting of three fail, departed from [Portſmouth on the 26th of April, 1 587, 
and in leſs than three months following arrived ſaſe at Hatorast, from whence they Were to 
the iſle of Roanoak to look for the fiſteen men left there by Sir Richard Grenvill the year be- 

fore, meaning from thence to paſs to the bay of Cheſepiock, where they intended to make 
their ſeat and fort, according to the charge given them, among other directions, under the 
hand of Sir Walter Ralegb. But they ſought their companions in vain, and when they came 
to the north · part of the iſland where governor Lane had built his fort; they found it razed, 
and the ground-rooms of the dwelling-houſts, which'had' deen alſo erected about it, inhabi- 
ted by deer, and over- grown with melons, or ſuch like ſort of fruit, which thoſe animals 
brooz d upon. At Croatoan they were very well received and entertained by the natives, thro- 
the means of Manteo their country- man. Of theſe they learnt, that the Exgliſomen they 
were ſecking, had been * ſet upon by a party of the ſavages, who wounded ſome of 
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them, and drove the reſt to ſome remote and obſcure parts of the country. On the 
thirteenth. of Hugu/t, their friend Manteo was, according to the commands they had recei- 


ved of Sir Walter Ralegh, chriſtned in Roanoak, and called lord thereof, and of Daſamongue- 
peut, in reward of his faithful ſervices, Three days after, the governor's daughter Elea- 
nor, wife of Ananias Dare, one of the aſſiſtants, was delivered of a daughter in Roanoak, 
and the infant was chriſtned there the Sunday following, who, becauſe ſne was the firſt Creo- 
lian or Chriſtian born in that country, was baptized by the name of Virginia. Now hay- 
ing re-eſtabliſhed their intereſt and alliance with the natives, as far as this ſhort interview 
would permit, and delivered. their ſhips of the proviſions for the colony, the planters began 
to conſider, they ſhould be in want of freſh ſupplies ; therefore upon ſome difference about 
chooſing a factor to return for that purpoſe into England, they unanimouſly petitioned the 
governor to return himſelf, to which he at laſt conſented, and the ſhips with ſome few of 
the company arrived in England, not without ſtorms, ſickneſs, and the death of ſeveral of 
them by other like caſualties, about the latter end of the fame year. * 

Ir was but five days after the going forth of this ſecond colony, that Mr. Richard Hak- 
luyt dedicated his tranſlation of the voyages to Florida, before-mentioned, to the right ho- 
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Captain of 
the queen's 


nourable Sir Walter Ralegb, as he ſtiles him, captain of her majeſty's guard, lord-warden of Buard and 


the ſtannaries, and her highneſs's lĩeutenant · general of the county of Cornwall. In this dedi- 
cation it will ſomewhat appear, that neither the returns, which might have been made by any 
merchantable products in Virginia, nor the profits ariſing to him from any Spaniſb prizes, 
which had been taken at ſea, were equivalent to the great expences he had been at, in ſettling 
this plantation; and further, that he had received no particular or private aſſiſtance in this 
enterpriſe from the queen, becauſe his hopes therein, and her majeſty's regard thereof, are ſo 
handſomely excited by the ſaid author: but take his own words. Theſe four voyages 
(Hays he) I knew not to whom I might better offer than to your ſelf, for divers juſt conſi- 
« derations: firſt, for that they were dedicated to you in French ſecondly, becauſe now 
« four times alſo you have attempted the like upon the ſelt-ſame coaſt near adjoining . 
« thirdly, in that you have pierced as far up into the main, and diſcovered no leſs ſecrets 
« in the parts of your abode, than the French did in the places of their inhabiting : laſtly, 
« conſidering you are now alſo ready (upon the late return of captain Stafford, and good 
« news which he brought you of the ſafe arrival of your laſt colony in their wiſhed haven) 
« to proſecute this action more throughly than ever. And here to ſpeak ſomewhat of this 
« your enterprize, I affirm, that if the ſame may ſpeedily and effectually be purſued, it will 
« prove far more beneficial in divers reſpects to this our realm, than the world, yea many 
« of the wiſer ſort have, hitherto imagined. The particular commodities thereof are well 
« known to your ſelf and ſome few others, and are faithfully and with great judgment com. 
ct mitted to writing, as you are not ignorant, by one of your followers, who remained there 
« about a twelve-month with your worſhipful lieutenant Mr, Ralph Lane, in the diligent 
ce ſearch of the ſecrets of thoſe countries. Touching the ſpeedy and effectual purſuing of 
« your action, tho' I wote well it would demand a prince's purſe to have it throughly fol- 
« Jowed without lingering : yet I am of opinion, that you ſhall draw the ſame, before it be 
long, to be profitable and gainful, as well to thoſe of our nation there remaining, as to the 
« merchants of England, that ſhall trade hereafter thither ; partly by certain ſecret commodi- 
4 ties already diſcovered by your ſervants, and partly by breeding of divers ſorts of beaſts in 
« thoſe large and ample regions, and planting ſuch things in that warm climate as will beſt 
<« proſper there, and our realm ſtandeth moſt in need of: and this I find to have been the 
« courſe. which both the Spaniards and Portugals took, in the beginnings of their diſcoveries 
« and conqueſts. > And, if our men will follow their ſteps by your wiſe directions, I doubt 
« not, but in due time they ſhall reap no leſs benefit, Moreover, there is no other likeli- 


dee the fourth voyage to Virginia * r the plants of ſugar-canes, and fet the roots of ginger ; 
tranſported the ſecond colony ; in Ha#/uyt, vol. 3. fol. ** the hides of which oxen, with the ſugar and ginger, 
208, and, at the end of the ſaid voyage, fol. 287, a liſt * are now the chief merchandize of that iſland, 

of the men, women and children in the ſaid colony, | Portugal: alſo at their firſt footing in Madera, as John 
who remain'd in 22 this year. Among whom go- Barras writes in his firſt Decade, found nothing there 
vernor White, and the pilot Si mn Ferdinando are menti- but mighty woods for timber, whereupon any called 
oned, but erroniouſly ; 8 in the narrative of the iſland by that name: howbeit, the clime being ſa- 
that voyage, they both | «« yourable, they inriched it by their own induſtry, with 


Here this author illuſtrates his addreſs by theſe ex - the beſt wines and ſugars in the world, The like 
amples ; “ The Spaniard; at their firſt entrance ( ſays he) manner of — they uſed in the iſles of the 
«+ into Hi/panio/a, found neither ſugar-canes nor ginger * Axores, by 
«« growirg there, nor any kind of our cattle ; but finding © So they dealt in St. Thomas under the EquineFial ; and 
the place fit for paſture, they ſent kine and bulls, in Brefile, and in ſundry other places. 
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4 Yiobd, but that her majeſty, Cho hach chriftned and given che name to your” Yirginiz, ir 
cc need require, will deal after the manner of honourable god-mothers, which ſeeing their 
« goſſips not fully able to bring up their children themſelves; ate wont to Contribute to their 


es Honeſt education, the rather if they find any towardlineſt or reaſonable hopes of goodneſs in 
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„ Ayp if Elizabeth, queen of Caſtile and Aragon, after her husband Ferdinando and 
ce ſhe had emptied their coffers in ſubduing the kingdom of Granada, was nevertheleſs ſo 
« zealous of God's honour, that ſhe laid part of her on Jewels, which ſhe had in great ac- 
ce count, to gage, to furniſh Columbus forth upon his firſt voyage, before a foot of land in all 
&« the Maſt-Indies was diſcovered ; what may we expect of our moſt magnificent and gra- 
& cjous prince Elizabeth of England, into whoſe lap the Lord has fo plentifully thrown his 
ce treaſures? What may we, I ſay, hope of her forwardneſs and bounty, in advancing this 
« your moſt honourable enterpriſe, being far more certain than that of Columbus, at that time = 
«© eſpecially, and tending no leſs to the glory of God than that of the Spaniards s? 
Then a little further: «© Sundry men entering into theſe diſcoveries, propoſe unto themſelves 
& ſeveral ends; ſome ſeek authority and places of command; others experience by ſeeing of 
the world; the moſt part, worldly and tranſitory gain, and that oftentimes by diſhoneſt 
and unlawful means; the feweſt number, the glory of God, and the ſaving of the fouls of 
4e the poor and blinded infidels: yet becauſe divers honeſt and well-diſpoſed perſons are en- 
ce tered already into this your buſineſs, and that I know you mean hereafter to ſend ſome 
« ſuch good church-men thither, as may truly ſay, with the apoſtle, to the favages, we ſect 
de not yours, but you, I conceive great comfort of the ſucceſs of this your action; hoping, 
c that the Lord, whoſe power is wont to be perfected in weakneſs, will bleſs the feeble foun- 
ce dations of your building: only be you. of a valiant courage, and faint not, as the Lord 
« ſaid to Joſhua, exhorting him to proceed in the conqueſt of the land of promiſe ; and re- 
« member, that private men have happily weilded and waded through as great enterpriſes as 
ce this, with leſſer means than thoſe, which God in his mercy hath bountifully beftowed up- 
“ on you, to the ſingular good, as I aſſure my ſelf, of this our common- wealth, wherein 
« you live: hereof there are examples domeſtical and foreign. But if the greatneſs of 
« the main of Virginia, eſpecially to the weſt, ſhould make you think the ſubduing of it a 
matter of more difficulty than the conqueſt of Ireland (by Strongbow ;) firſt, I anſwer, that 
& as the late experience of that skilful pilot, captain Fob» Davis, to the north-weſt, towards 
« which his diſcovery your ſelf has thrice contributed with the forwardeſt, hath ſhewed a 
4e great part to be main-ſea, where before it was thought main-land. So for my part, I am 
« fully perſuaded by Ortelius his late reformation of Calvacan and the gulph of California, 
te that the land on the back-part of Virginia, extends nothing ſo far weſt-ward as is put down 
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in the maps of thoſe parts. Moreover, it is not to be deny'd, that one hundred men will 


& do more now among the naked and unarmed people in Virginia than one thouſand were 
« able then to do in Ireland, againſt that armed and warlike nation in thoſe days, I ſay fur- 
<« ther, that theſe two laſt years experience hath plainly ſhewed, that we may ſpare ten thou- 
c ſand able men, without any miſs. — Seeing therefore we are ſo far from want of people, 
« that retiring daily home out of the Low-countries, they go idle up and down in ſwarms 
« for lack of honeſt entertainments ; I ſee no fitter place to employ ſome part of the better 
« ſort, than in the inward parts of Virginia, againſt ſuch ſtubborn ſavages as ſhall re- 
<< fuſe obedience to her majeſty. And doubtleſs many of our men will be glad and fain to 
accept this condition, when by reading this preſent treatiſe, they ſhall underſtand the fertili- 
ty and riches of the regions confining ſo near upon yours, the great commodities and 
« goodneſs whereof you have been contented to ſuffer to come to light. In the mean ſeaſon, 
« ] humbly commend my ſelf and this my tranſlation to you; and your ſelf, with all thoſe 
© who have undertaken this enterpriſe in hand, to the grace and good bleſſing of the Al- 


of mighty; which is able to build further, and finiſh the good work, which in theſe our days 


<< he hath begun by your moſt chriſtian and charitable endeavour. ” Such were the praiſes 1 
this diſcovery, and exhortations to proceed in it, that were publickly paid to Sir Malter Ralegh - 


a As the ſame author had before incited queen F/:za- 
beth, to ſupport this chargeable enterpriſe, by example; 
ſo here he encourages Sir Walter Ralegh to proceed in it 
by the like means, in theſe words,“ Remember, I pray 
«© you, what you find in the beginning of the chronicle 
« of Ireland, newly dedicated unto your ſelf. Read 
« you not, that Richard Strongbow, the decayed earl of 
„ Chepſiovs, paſſed over thither in the year 11713 and, 


accompanied only with certain private friends, had in 


«© ſhort {pace ſuch proſperous ſucceſs, that he opened the 


9 way for king Henry II. to the ſpeedy ſubjection of all 


* that warlike nation to this crown of Eagland? The 
« like conqueſt of Brafi/ia, and the annexing thereof to 
the kingdem of Portugal, was firit begun by mean 
and private men; as Don Antonio de Caſtillio, ambaſſa- 
dor here for that realm, and by office, keeper of all 
„ the records and monuments of their diſcoveries, aſ- 
** ſured me in this city, Anno 1581,” Theſe examples, 
as not directly neceſſary to the hiſtory of my ſubjeR, 


are thus ſubjoin'd, becauſe they illuſtrate the arguments 
of my author. ; 
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at this his ſetting out the fourth voyage to Virginia, by thoſe who wiſh'd it might contribute no 
leſs to the improvement of his fortune, than it did to the advancement of his gor. 
Bor the ſhips, in which this: ſecond” colony was tranſported, had not been many days re- 
turned into Eugland, before we find Ralegs thoughts diverted,” for a while, from planting in 
a foreign country, and engaged upon ſchemes of diſplanting rather thoſe powerful enemies 
who were preparing to root themſelves in his own. For the rumour grew ſtronger every day 
of ſuch a mighty fleet threatning us, as if all Spain and Rome were to land upon our little 
inland, and over-run the: whole kingdom. The queen and her- privy- council therefore no 
longer delay d all proper means for the defence of the realm; but out of all her commanders 
by land and ſea appointed thoſe of moſt approved abilities in naval and military affairs, as well 
as of the greateſt authority in their reſpective counties, to hold conſultations for the ſecurity of 
her perſon, her people, and their poſſeſſions. * And as there were ſuch conſultations diſtinctiy 
held by the moſt ancient and experienc' d oomtanders at ſea; ſo we find by the like appoint- 
ment a council of war alſo held on the 25th of November this year by others of higheſt re- 
pute for their knowledge how to put the forces of the realm in the beſt order, to withſtand 


xxxix 


any invaſion by land. For this purpoſe were choſen the lord Grey, Sir Francis Knolles®, In the natio- 


Sir Thomas Leighton®, Sir Walter Ralegb, d for I recite, as I find them written, Sir John Vor- 
ris*, Sir Richard Grenvilli, Sir Richard Bingham*, Sir Roger Williams", and Ralph Lane Eſq; 
Of their determinations in this important council T ſhall here preſent an abſtract, from a ma- 
nuſcript drawn up perhaps by Sir Walter Ralegh himſelf; the faid draught being annex'd to 
another manuſcript now before me, which was apparently of his compoſing. E 
Tax firſt number'd up the places moſt ſuſpefted for the army from Spain, and alſo thoſe moſt 
ronvenient for that in Flanders, to land ate then concluded how many of thoſe places were to be 
put in defence to hinder their landing. And firſt they took notice of Milford; which tho' they 
did not ſuſpe& would be preferr'd for the barrenneſs of the country, yet in regard to the good- 
neſs of the haven, they thought it convenient there ſnould be a trained number of two thouſand 
foot and five hundred horſe in readineſs ; and that in want of horſe-men, the gentlemen and 
their ſervants were to ſupply the deficiency. But Plymouth they thought the moſt likely place; 
becauſe it was improbable the king of Spain would venture his fleet too far within the ſleeve, 
before he had maſter'd ſome good harbour; of which Plymouth is neareſt to Spain, ſooneſt fot- 
tified, and moſt convenient to be ſuccour'd either from Spain or France. Portland they alſo 
thought a tempting place, having a large harbour and good landing. The Je of Wight 
they confider'd as a ſtrong retreat, if won, and the country adjoining champion; where the 
enemy might march his whole army. And why they thought the Downs, Margate, and the 
Thames, fit landing-places, was in regard to the eaſineſs of landing; and being neareſt the 
prince of Parma, in whoſe forces the king of Spain repoſed ſpecial truſt. Then they con- 
ſulted «whether theſe places were io be ſirengthned by fortifica tion, or aſſembly ef , the people, or 
Both; and concluded, that for Plymouth, there ſhould be both; and that the five thouſand 
trained men in Devon and Cornwal, beſides the Stannaries, were to be aſſembled for Plymouth, 
ſtanding equal to both counties: of this number, inſtead of muſter-days, chargeable and of little 
effect, two thouſand ſhould be aſſembled in Plymouth, under the general to be, appointed over 
the weſtern army, that they might know their leaders, be acquainted with watch and ward, 
and ſo inſtructed, that on a ſudden there might be no confuſion ; and this to be half at the 
charge of her majeſty, and half on the country, if the country charge ſurmounted not the 
ordinary trainings. Portland alſo was to be arm'd. both by fortification and afſembly ; for the 


Late deputy of Treland, and now lord-lieutenant of f Vice-admiral, Ithink, in the welt, before-mention'd ; 
the county of Bucks, knight of the garter, and an excel- and of who'e'valour we ſhall hear more hereafter. 
lent ſoldier, ſays Camden; at leaſt cool in council, tho A Dor/efire man, famous in the wars of France, Scor- 
hot in action. | a TH land, and the The of Candie ; late preſident of Connaugb, 

d Knight of the garter, treaſurer of the queen's houſe- and a brave commander in the wars of Jre/and, where 
hold, and privy-counſellor, a Iren and learned man, he afterwards died governor of Leinſter. 
trained in military affairs; and perhaps now governor of l A valiant and experienc'd commander in the French 
the Ie of Wight, whereof he writ a General Survey, tho and Belgick ware, of whom further mention will be made 
it was never printed. | in the courſe of this hiſtory. | 

© Governor of the Je of Guernſey, well vers d in mat? Late governor of Virginia, as before obſerv'd ; af- 
ters of ſtate, as well as the army; ſent into France aſter- terwards knighted, and preferr'd to ſame conſiderable poſt 
wards in 1591, of ſpecial truſt, to adviſe the earl of EV in the navy or the treaſury; a man able either to give 
in his actions there; and author of Les Loix, couſlumes, & | 
»/ages de I Ie de Guernſey, differentes du couſtumier di Nor- - thor, beſides his diſcourſes on Virginia, of feveral mili- 
mandie, & antiennett obſerves en ladite Iſle. A fair written tary memorials in letters to the lord-treaſurer and others; 
copy whereof, in eight ſheets Folio, is in the Harlan li- particularly one, on the uſe to be made of Don Antonio 
brary. Fan YT Againſt Spain; another, about encamping of ſoldiers, and 

d Lieutenant-general of Cormwa/, fc. as before. ; inconvenience, of quartering them in towns, c. 

e Train'd in the wars of France, general in Fiſſandl, x Entitled, A Diſcourſe on the preſent Conſultation, 
and the Low-countries, now preſident of Munſter in Ire- touching the' peace with Spain, and retaining of the Nether- 
land, and the year following, lord-marſhal of the field in 2 in ſociety and protection. Which manuſcript will be 
eren a —5 oken of in a mere convenient part of this 
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nal Council of 
war. 


. counſel in warlike affairs, or put it in execution; was au- 
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two thouſand ſeven hundred trained men in Dor/et/hire and Wiltſhire were to be aſſembled for that 


place; and two thouſand of them to be exerciſed as before, in ſome part of Milſſbire, appointed 
for che Je of Nipbt, to take Somerſetſhire in, which ate two thouſand foot. At Sandtvich and 
the Downs by aſſembly. In Kent and Suſſer, the four thouſand five hundred trained men to be aſ- 
ſembled for defence'there ; and two thouſand of them to be exerciſed at Sandwich, as before. 
The like order to be taken for Norfolk and Suffolk,” Their further meaning was, that theſe gar- 


riſons ſhould remain but for twenty days, to be throughly train'd, and acquainted with encamp- 


ing. Then every ſuch two thouſand men in garriſon thus diſciplin'd, ſhould give example to a 
great army of raw men, ſo prevent confuſion on a ſudden... Further, that twenty captains 
ſhould be appointed to every ſuch two thouſand men; which captains having each of them 
a hundred trained men, ſhould receive under them when the army aſſembled a hundred more; 
ſo as in effect there would be four thouſand men in order, and under martial diſcipline. Half 


theſe captains were to be choſen by the general of the -army, the reſt. to be from the principal 


gentry of the country; under whom were ſoldiers to be appointed for their lieutenants. And 
the ſame order to be obſerv'd in all other places of garriſon. Then they conſider'd on he 
courſe to be taken for fighting the enemy, if by force he ſhould land; and this they agreed muſt be 
left to the diſcretion of the general; only adviſed, if they could not prevent his landing and 
marching forward; that the country be driven, ſo as no victuals remain to the invaders, and 
that they be kept waking with perpetual alarms ; but in no wiſe to venture battle, till divers 
lieutenants were aſſembled to make a ſtrong army, as before ſpecified ; except upon ſpecial ad-. 
vantages. Further, that in thoſe provinces where there are many lieutenants, ſome one to be 
appointed chief leader, that there be no ſtraining of courteſy among one another, and giving 
thereby advantage to the enemy; but that every lieutenant's authority ſhall only extend to the 
command of his own company, as colonel of that regiment, and be commanded by the lieute- 
nants- general: as in Devon and Cornwal, there being ten lieutenants z whereby it ſhall be 
known who ſhall command in either, as need ſhall require. Next they conſider'd «what propor- 
tion of men muſt be prepared for this end. Here ſuppoſing the enemy landed at Plymouth, they 
computed that the ſix thouſand armed and furniſhed in Devon and Cornwal, with the aſliſtance 
of thoſe in Wilt/hire, Dorſet and Somerſetſhire, would make a ſufficient army, ſtrengthened with 
the gentlemen, their retinue, and others of the neighbouring counties, to be incorporated, 
tho? not ſo compleatly armed : and if by reſiſtance, or contrary weather, the enemy paſs over 
Plymouth, and land at Portland; then the army of the weſt ſhall repair to them. If the inva- 
ſion happen upon Kent, or other part to the welt of the Thames, then the midland-ſhires di- 
rected to aſſiſt the weſt, may turn to the eaſt along the coaſt. If the army in Flanders land to 
the eaſt of the Thames, the ſame order to be taken with Suffolk, Norfolk, Suſſex, and the city 
of London, And becauſe ſpecial regard was to be had to her majeſty's perſon, an army ſhould 
be provided, and commanded under counties reſerved for that end, to join the forces of Lon- 
don and others, to be armed out of her majeſty's ſtores. Further, for the increaſe of footmen 
wanting, armour, among one fourth of the able unarmed men, eighty ſhould be Pikes, and 
twenty bill-men, and thoſe weapons ſpeedily to be provided, they being furniſhed by the realm. 
And for the increaſe of pike-men in this ſcarcity of armour, that the bill-men be converted in- 
to pike-men, and that able bill-men unarm'd ſhould be levied in their places ; becauſe the 
ranks of bill men in order to battle are always environ'd with pike-men; for the bill-men 
ſerve ſpecially for execution, if the enemy be overthrown : only a few armed bill-men or hal- 
berdiers reſerved to guard the ranks wherein the enſigns, drums, Sc. are plac'd. And be- 
cauſe, on a ſudden invaſion, *twill be too late to provide neceſſaries; ſtore of ordinance, muni- 
tion, and all other furniture, to be forthwith provided and ſent to the foreſaid garriſons. Alſo 


that horſe as well as foot be exerciſed in thoſe general aſſemblies; and that at Plymouth, 


Portſmouth, Sandwich, or other places thought fit to-have the like training, the horſe- men of 


the next counties be alſo brought together; as at Plymouth, thoſe of Devon, Cornwa!, and 
Somerſet ſhire z at Portland, thoſe of Dorſet, Wilts, Hampſhire, and Bertſbire; and at Sand- 
wich, thoſe of Kent, Suſſex, and Surrey. And becauſe in theſe places for training the infan- 
try, there may want forage and conveniences for horſe-men, the lieutenants may chuſe the fitteſt 
for the cavalry as near the foot as they can. But as they cannot reſiſt the landing in Scotland, 
they propos d ſix thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, whereof one thouſand to be lances, for 
that ſide. And it theſe ſhall be thought too weak for the army in Flanders when it lands 
there, a good part of the army appointed to guard her majeſty may be detach'd to join the 
army in the north, and the army of the weſt march up to ſupply their charge. They alſo 
conſider'd the king of Spain's hopes in the papiſts and malecontents; and that if thoſe ſmall 
regiments were not in readineſs, *twould be too late to aſſemble, both for reſiſting a foreign 
enemy and withſtanding theſe at home in one day; for every man would reſt in fear of having 
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kis own houle fr d. and bis fimmily deſtrdy d;; therefore, if they made any flir, ſevete execution 
upon ſuch offenders ſhould? be uſed by martial law, Further, that it ſhould be bruited in 
Spain, a vaſt army of double or treble the number was ready in the weſt, and other coaſts of 
England, embark for Partugat'or the Indien; the ſame opinion being fortify'd by the pre- ID 
paration of ſo many ſhips making ready in choſe parts by Sir Francis Drake; They alſo | 


thought, that throughout all the counties of England the proportion among the armed and 
trained as well as unarmed pikes and bills, ſhould be erghty pikes and twenty bills in every 


hundred. And laſtly, the lords rs council to be wary of her majeſty's ſhips lying 
at Rocheſter. 

Brxs1D Es this grand ſcheme for the alegnard of the kingdom, in general, Ralegbh ſeems to 
have had ſome ſpecial regard to ſeveral particular places. For there has been found among 
the lord Burghley's papers, 4 remembrance for the lord-treaſurer, touching the requeſt of 
Sir V. R. dated it ſeems this year: which makes requeſt for five pieces of braſs cannon lying 
at Mooltvich; alſo for letters to the marquis of Wincheſter, lieutenant of Dorſelſpire, for a 
hundred men and arms to defend the caſtle-and iſland of Portland, with a ſupply of powder, 
there being but one laſt. Further, for removal of the unſerviceable ordnance there to London; 
and that the lord marquis would give order for his ſaid hundred men, by his commiſſion di- 
reed to the lieutenant of Portland; and he will undertake to collect men of ſufficiency, not 
of the trained number. Laſtly, for his lordſhip's good remembrance for the towns of Wey- 
mouth and Melcomb- Regis. From whence my author is not only inclin'd to believe this paper 
was ſent by Sir Walter Ralegh, but that he was now governor of Portland caſtle, arid had 
thoſe towns under his care. * We may indeed hence believe this paper was written by him ; and 
that he not only took thoſe places, but ſeveral others, under his conſideration, that they might be 
Put in the beſt ſtate of defence : but that he was now governor of Portland caſtle, or limited 
to the defence of that place at the time of the invaſion, as might be 1 N from my author, 
ſeems not very conſiſtent with his lieutenancy in the weſt. | 

Bur as much engaged as Ralegb ſeems at this time to have been for the ſafety of the king- 
dom, he found ſome interval to conſider alſo upon means for the relief of his colony: for after 
governor //hite return*d, and had deliver d him his letters, with other advertiſements concerning 
his late voyage, and the ſtate of the planters in Virginia, Ralegh immediately appointed a pinnace 
to be ſent thither, with all ſuch proviſions as he apprehended they might want; and alſo wrote 
letters to them, promiſing that he would prepare a good fupply of ſhipping and men, with all 
other neceſſaries, to be with them the ſummer following. This pinnace and fleet he accord- . 
ingly prepared at Biddeford in the weſt of England, under the command of Sir Richard Gren- bind _ 
vill; and all things being now ready, they waited only for a fair wind. In the mean time, Yirgmia. 
the alarm ſo increas'd throughout all England, of that vaſt and formidable armament made by 
the king of Spain, under the ſanction of the pope's Cruſado, for the invaſion and conqueſt of 
the whole iſland; that moſt of the ſhips of war then in any readineſs, receiv'd orders from the 
ſtate to attend in their harbours for the defence of their on country: and Sir Richard Grenvill 
was perſonally commanded not to depart out of Corntwal. Governor ¶ bite nevertheleſs labour'd 
ſo earneſtly for the relief of the colony, that he obtain'd two ſmall pinnaces, call'd the Brave | 
and the Roe, wherein fifteen planters, and all.convenient proviſions for thoſe who winter'd in 
the country, were tranſported z but the names of the captains who commanded thoſe veſſels are 
not remember d. On the 22d of April 1588, they put over the bar at Biddeford, and the ſame 
night came to anchor at the iſle of Lundy; but the company, minding more to make a gainful 
voyage than a ſafe one, run in chaſe of prizes; till at laſt one of them was met with by a couple 
of ſtrong, men of war of Rochelle, about fifty leagues to the north-eaſt of Madera; where, after 
a bloody fight, the Engliſh were beaten, boarded and rifled. But it is obſervable, the French 
men were ſo immoderate in poſſeſſing; themſelves of their ſpoil, that, by over-loading the boats 
with the freight of the Engiiþ ſhips, they ſank what they were too eager to ſhare z fo the 
vice, which led them to conqueſt, being it ſelf unconquer'd, they loſt by their greedineſs what 
they had won by their ſtrength, In this maimed, ranſack'd and ragged condition, the faid 
ſhip return'd to England in a month's time; and about three weeks after returned the other, 
having perhaps taſted of the ſame fare; at leaſt without performing the intended voyage; to 
the diſtreſs of the planters abroad, and diſpleaſure of their-patron at home. > + 

In the mean time the king of France ſent queen Elizabeth a meſſage, aſſüring her, that 
the tempeſt, which had been gathering in Spain for three years, would certainly break very 
Ipeedily upon her kingdom; therefore adviſed her to make the beſt preparation ſhe could for 


, a See Strype's annals of the church, tor. 3. fol. 4525 Þ» Hakluyt's voyages, iſt edit, fol. 1589. p. 7713 
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its defence, Nor did the king of Spain keep it now, any longer a ſecret, having about the 
ſame time, that is, in the month of May this year, publiſh'd at Lisbon an ample and oſtenta- 
tious account * of this Invincible Armada, as the Spaniards themſelves. had call'd it; wherein 
the ſquadrons are diſtinguiſh'd according to the ſeveral Provinces; the names of the ſhips, 
their burden, and their commanders ; with the number of their ſoldiers, mariners, and other aſſo- 
ciates and adventures; their ſtores, and all other neceſſaries, likewiſe ſpecified : hence it ap- 
pears the whole fleet conſiſted of a hundred and thirty, or, according to Sir Waller. Ralegh* 


and Hugo Grotius, © a hundred and forty fail ; ſome few tenders, or others, joining them by 


the way, not being perhaps in the Spaniſh liſt reckon'd : carrying, by the generality of ac- 
counts, above twenty-ſix hundred pieces of braſs and iron ordnance ; 4 near nineteen thouſand 
ſoldiers ; between eight and nine thouſand failors z beſides officers, prieſts, galley-ſlaves, ſer- 


vants, and other attendants ; amounting in all to about thirty thouſand perſons ; or, accord. 


ing to the confeſſion of Don Diego Piementelli, one of their own commanders, who was dri- 


ven into Zealand, the whole fleet, army, &c. were no leſs than thirty-two thouſand men; 


and coſt the king of Spain 30000 ducats every day. The general of this mighty navy was the 
duke of Medina Sidonia, knight of the golden fleece; and Jabn Martines de Ricalde was chief 
admiral, In Flanders the prince of Parma was alſo making great preparations. to join this 
Armada; had gather'd up an army conſiſting of more than a hundred, ſome ſay two hun- 
dred companies of foot, and four thouſand horſe ; and was very buſy in making rafts, ferry- 
boats, floating bridges, portcullices, gabions, and what not? Nor were they idle in England; 
for how well the directions of the council of war aforeſaid were put in execution, and how far 
Ralegh may be preſum'd to have been engag d among the moſt indefatigable in this ſervice, is 
to be infer'd from the words of that author, who ſays, In a very ſhort time the whole king- 
«« dom and every corner were ſpeedily furniſh'd with armed people on horſeback and on foot; 
<« and thoſe continually trained, exerciſed, and put into bands in ſuch warlike manner, as ia 
no age ever was before in this realm.” And a little further, „That all concur'd in one 
« mind, to be in readineſs to ſerve for the realm; and ſome one country was able to make 
<« a ſufficient army of twenty thouſand men fit to fight, and fifteen thouſand of them well 
e arm'd and weapon'd : and in ſome countries the number of forty thouſand able men: that 
te the maritime countries from Cornwal all along ſouthward to Kent, and from thence eaſtward 
ec to Lincolnſhire, were ſo furniſh'd with ſoldiers, both of themſelves, and with reſort from 
& their next ſhires, as there was no place to be doubted for landing of any foreign forces, but 
& there were within forty-eight hours to come to the place above twenty thouſand fighting men 
on horſeback and on foot, with all manner of ammunition, proviſion, and carriages, un- 
der the principal nobles of the countries, and captains of the greateſt knowledge.” * We 
further learn from the ſame author and others, that beſides theſe armies for the maritime coun- 
tries, the city of London exerciſed before the queen ten thouſand men, and had ſeveral. thouſands 
more in readineſs ; that there were alſo two great armies raiſed, whereof one was encamp'd at 
Tilbury in Eſſex, between the city and the mouth of the Thames, conſiſting: of twenty-two 
thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, under the command of the earl of Leiceſter. The queen 
review'd this camp ſeveral times, din'd, made orations in it, and lodged .in the borders 
of it.s The other army, conſiſting of thirty-four thouſand, foot and two thouſand horſe, 


It is entitled, La Felici/ima Armada gue e Rey Felipe But the accounts above, eſpecially of the Spaniards chem 


mueſtro ſenior mando juntar en el Puerto de la ciudad de Liſboa 
ex el Reyno de Portugal; en el Anno de Mil e quinientos y ochenta 
y echo. Hecha par Pedro de Pos Salas. It was tranſlated 
into Engliþ the ſame year by Daniel Archdeacon, under 
the title of A Diſcourſe of that Armada which the king if 
Spain cauſed to be aſſembled in the haven of Liſbon in the 
kingdom of Portugal, i the year 88, againſt England ; the 
aohich began to 7 out of the haven the 29th and zotb 0 


May. See an abſtract of this pamphlet in Ha#uyt (out of 


Van Mecteran) vol. 1. fol. 50. lo in the Triumph. of | 
/ 'd, 


Naſſau, tranſlated from a French book hereafter mention 
fol. 1613, from page 50 to 63. Alſo in Speed's Chronicles, 
fol. 1198. And Mr. Strype's Annals of the church. tom. 3. 
fol. 1728. Appen. no. 51, Oc. 


v In his brief account of the Spaniſb invaſion hereafter 


following. 
* Annal. & Hiſt. de Rebus Belgicis. Amſt. 12mo. 1648. 


p. 171. But one of Mr. Lediard's liſts in his Naval Expe- 


. ditions, now publiſhing, folio 252. raiſes them to 145. 
the author of a letter 2 out of England to Don Bernar- 
din Mendoza, ambaſſador in France for the king of Spain, 
3 2698, ſays, p. 17, their number was 150. Alſo 

an Meteran, the Dutch hiſtorian's relation of this invaſion, 
in Hakluyt, vol. 1. fol. 593, agrees in that number; but 
a little further reckons them at 134. And $tozv or Horus g 


Abridgment of him advances the Spaniſe fleet to 158 ſhips, 


ſelves at the very time, ſeem moſt credible: for in the. 
examination of one of the Spaniſo priſoners, named 
Emanuel Fremaſa, on the 12th of September this year, I find 
he confeſs'd, that they were, at their coming forth from 
Spain, 135 ſail. Thus in a ſcarce tract, entitled, Certain. 
Advertiſements ont of Ireland, concerning the loſſes and 
diſtreſſes happen d to the Saniſb navy, 400. 1588, in the 


of So library, B. H 


4 Sir Walter Raleigh has made ſome good obſervations 
upon this plenty of Spaniſb guns, which there will be oc- 
caſion hereafter more particularly to recite. 

. © So Emanuel Yan Meteran , in Hakluyt, as before, pro- 
bably out of the depoſition of Don Diego Piementelli, before 
the chief lords of the counſaile of the Haghe in Holland, 


printed in Exghi/f& at London, 4to. 1588. - 146 
f The copy of a letter ſent out o England to Don Boers 


nardin Mendoza, Fc, 4to. 1588. p. 6. 
The moſt particular deſcriptionperhaps of theſe preps- 

rations againſt the Spar; invaſion, eſpecially of the gueen's 

entertainment at the. royal camp of Thu, is to be Bund 


in a poem of blank verſe, entitled, Elianbefba Trinmphans: 


containing the damned practices which the deviliſh 

of Rome have uſed: ever finco her firſt coming to the crown. 
—_— to Dr. Fulins Ceſar, c. by James Alte, 4to, 
13 99, © | GO, OS 
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commanded by the lord Hunſdun, was planted about the queen's own perſon.“ And it in- 
creag'd daily by the ſeveral bands and troops, which were led from the inland countries by ſuch: 
noblemen, knights, and gentlemen, as had no ſpecial charge or government in their reſpective 
counties; while the young carl of Eſer, and others among them, entertain'd her majeſty: 
with tiltings and tourneys, barriers, mock - fights, and ſuch-like arts, as in publick are wont 
to render men popular. But the heutenants of the maritime counties were otherwiſe employ'd. 
And as the earl of Pembroke had been aſſiduous in levying the forces of M ilts and Somer/etfhire, 
and the carl of Bath thoſe of Devonſbire; ſo Ralegh ſeems to have been no leſs forward and in- Aſſembles 
duſtrious in raiſing and reducing thoſe of Cornwal to che beſt order and diſcipline for the ſer- — — 
vice of his country, againſt. the common enemy; notwithſtanding what he might have done, the Span; 
as has been ſaid before; at Portland : and, like the reſt of the lords-lieutenant, to have ſent Truaſſon. 
up conſtantly his certificates to the queen of the numbers that were aſſembled ; the poſture they 
were in; the proviſions they were ſupply'd with; or thoſe wherevf they ſtood in need. + 
Bur notwithſtanding all theſe land- preparations, which moved ſome ſpeculative warriors at 
court to think a ſoa- force unneceſſary, as if the Engliſo were ſufficient to cut the Spaniards to 
pieces in landing, or when they were aſhore, and run away with their ſhips at the ſame time; 
Sir Malter Ralegh knew better what another kingdom might do, even againſt England, by the 
advantage of a fleet, if we have none: no man having ſo ſolidly reſolv'd as himſelf that 
weighty queſtion, whether England, without the belp f a fleet, is able to debar an enemy from 
landing? He knew that ſhips, without putting themſelves out of breath, will eaſily out- run 
the ſoldiers that coaſt them: he knew that a fleet after ſun- ſet may be ſeen at the Lizard, 
and by the next morning at Portland, which an army ſhould be ſix days in marching z and 
conſequently, that the ſailor may chuſe his landing- place, where there are no ſoldiers that can 
oppoſe him : and even ſuppoſing an invader ſhould offer to land near where our greateſt army 
was ready to receive him, Ralegh doubted, when the choice of all our train*d-bands and of 
officers were drawn together, as at Tilbury, to attend the perſon of the queen, and to defend 
the city of London, whether thoſe that ſhould remain to guard the coaſt could be of any ſuch 
force as to encounter an army like that which the prince of Parma Thould have landed in 
England. © RTM er nghs | 

By ſea therefore all poſſible defence was likewiſe made, and the chief command was very 
properly confer*d on the lord-admiral Howard, who, hearing the Invincible Armada was upon 
the point of hoifting fail, ſent Sir Francis Drake, who was conſtituted his vice-admiral, with 
fifty-ſix ſhips well appointed, to the weſtern parts, and himſelf arrived there on the 23d of May 
with others, which made up the fleet about a hundred fail ; while the lord. Henry Seymer was 
ſent to lie with forty Engliſh and Dutch ſhips (according to Camden) between Dover and Calais 5 
to intercept the prince of Parma. The Invincible Armada looſed anchor from Liſbon four . 
days before; but met with ſuch ſtorms, ſickneſs, and other diſaſters, that the lord- admiral put 
forth towards Spain, in hopes of ſurpriſing them in their diſtreſs ; till more maturely conſider- 
ing they might paſs by undiſcover'd, he return'd to Plymouth, and ſuffer'd his men to relieve 


But fix years before this occaſion of raiſing the military there were then 145 ſhips more, whoſe burden exceeded 
ſtrength of gland, according to Sir Walter Ralegh, there 7 ton; beſides many more of leſſer burden, hoys, Oc. 
were, upon a general view and muſter, found in the king- Harriſon alſo obſerves, her grace doth yearly build one 


E 


3 9 7 wi 0 


dom, of all men fit to bear arms, eleven hundred and ſeventy- 
two thouſand. - See his Select gays and obſervations 8vo; 


b The earl of Ee was now maſter queen's 
horſe. See the letter to Mendoza aforeſaid, P. 7 
which Sir Henry Watton agrees, who makes this 
obſervation : ** This ſervice at 7; 
judgment (ſays he) the very poiſon of all that followed; 
“ for there, while the queen ſtood in ſome doubt of the 
© Spaniſh invaſion, ſhe made him in field, commander of 
« the cavalry, as he was before in court, and much graced 


above my lord of Leiceſter : the truth is, from thence- 
« forth. be fed too faſt.” Parallel between Robert Deve- 
reux earl of Eſſex, and George Villiers duke of Buck- 


ihgham. - 7. * 983 ne „ ET 
e Vid. *Hiftory of the World, lib. 5. cap. 1. ſet. 9. 
4 As for the naval force in theſe times, William Harriſon, 
in his Hifforical deſcription of England: (with whom Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh} in his. E ay aforeſaid agrees) tells us, the 
queen had then in the 24th year, of. her reign (ſix years 


before this invaſion) already built and furniſhed four or 


five and twenty great ſhips (whoſe names they' both recite) 
and three le gallies ; with the ſight whereof, and the 
reſt of the navy royal, ſays Harriſon, it is incredible to 
ſce how greatly her grace is delighted. They further ſay, 


"3 
Fad » 
* * 


1650, in his diſcourſe of the invention of ſhipping, p. 27. 
; of the 


Bury camp was, in my 


« him openly in view of the ſoldiers and people, even 
m 


ſhip or other to the better defence of her frontiers from 
the enemy. See him in the 2d vol. of Holingſbed, fol. 201 . 
Michael Caftelnau, who was ambaſſador here many 


years in thoſe times, and who has given the moſt noble 
and ingenuous character of the ſaid queens in his memoirs, 
of any foreigner I have met with 


| | t knew her, comes 
ſo near that author, where he obſerves ſhe built a noble 


fleet, the bulwark of her kingdom, as to affirm, ſhe 
launches a large man of war every ſecond year. But by 


'that long 4 of the Exgliſb navy (which this year oppoſed 
the Sani 


Armada) among the .MSS. in the Roya/ /i- 
brary 14. B. XIII. lately printed by Mr. Lediard, in 
his Naval Expeditions, fol. 238. it appears there were 
very few ſhips of that burden before-mention'd amon 
them. For tho' that % raiſes their number beyond 


other accounts, to 197 ſail (manifeſtly omitting ſome 


which were there, probably admitting ſeveral which 


were not ;) yet there are not above fix ſhips among them 


mention'd to be of goo ton, and not above ſeven of 

ter burden. Therefore, as Mr Lediard well obſerves, 

our ſeveral ſquadrons might exceed thoſe of the Spa- 
niardi in number of ſhips ; yet by comparing the tonnage 
of the ſeveral ſhips in both fleets, and the number of men 
employ'd in — _ ſuperiority LE the enemy's fleet will 
appear very conſiderable ; more than double in men, and 
very near double in burden. | 
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themſelves on ſhore: The queen had jeceived ſick affurance- they were ſo diſabled from coming 
this year by that ſtorm, that ſhe made ſecretary Mulſingbam ſend for four of her firſt-rate hips 


to be brought home to Chatham. But their return was prevented by the intelligence which 
captain Thomas Fleming brought into the harbour on the 19th of Jul, that he had diſcover'd 
the enemy approaching from the Lizard-Point in Corntal. The' captains and commanders were 
then it ſeems at bowls upon the Hoe at Plymouth; * and the tradition goes, that Drake would 


needs ſee the game up; but was ſoon prevaiPd on to go and play out the rubbers with the Sa- 


Joins the 
Engliſh fleet 
with a ſqua- 
dron of vo- 
lunteers. 


niards. All hands were now at work to warp out the ſhips; which; with the admirable in- 
duſtry of the ſeamen, was very ſpeedily, for the difficulty thereof, perform'd, the wind blow- 
ing ſtiffly into the haven from the ſouth-weſt. The lord-admiral, with the few he-could then 
get ready, lay all night in the road. Next day about fifty or threeſcore more join'd him, and 
at noon they ken'd the Spaniſb fleet; ſome with lofty turrets and decks rear'd one above ano- 
cher; and others rowed along with two or three hundred oars apiece; all advancing with their 
Spaniſh gravity, the wind being abated, in a ſemicircular order; and extended, as Camden ob- 
ſerves, ſeven miles from end to end. The Englifs ſuffered them all to paſs by, ſo got the ad- 
vantage of the wind, when they began to chaſe them in the rear: nor did the Spaniards offer 
to land at Plymouth, their commiſſion being to join the prince of Parma, and fail directly to 
London. The next day, which was the 2 1ſt of Fuly, the lord-admiral ſent out a pinnace call'd 
the Defiance, and begun the fight. This, I take it, was near the Eddiſtone; for there we have 
account of the firſt conflict, and of the firſt Spanſo ſhip that was taken or ſunk. Then the 
lord-admiral in the Ark-Royal, Drake in the Revenge, with Hawkins, Frobiſher, and others, 
having thunder'd thick upon the enemy for two hours together, withdrew, forty of their ſhips 

not being (ſays Camden) yet come up. In this engagement the Spaniards, by endeavouring to 
circle in and ſhelter one of their diſabled galleons, ſhe had her foremaſt broken, and was 
left behind, which Drake took the next day, with Don Pedro de Valdez and other nobles in 
her, beſides fifty-five thouſand ducats, which were ſhar'd among his ſailors. Immediately at- 
ter, another of their greateſt ſhips was ſet on fire, with all the people in her, and yet the powder 
eſcaped. But how the lord-admiral, all the firſt night, follow'd the Spaniſh lantern, inſtead 
of Drake's, into their fleet, while Drake at the ſame time was making another miſtaken pur- 
ſuit ; and how the Ark Royal followed the Spaniſh fleet alſo the ſecond night, ſo far, almoſt 
alone, that it was the afternoon following before the Engliſb fleet overtook her, with other 
particulars ; I leave to the more ample accounts of this engagement, that I may attend the 
motions of Sir Walter Ralegh ; who, from being at firſt the neareſt, now growing impatient at 
being the moſt remote from the enemy, appears to have committed his charge by land to pro- 
per officers, or detach*d part thereof to march up nearer the Spaniards, and with a gallant 
company of nobles and gentlemen, in ſeveral ſhips, to have join'd the Exgliſb fleet; that is to 
ſay, on the 23d of July, when the Spaniſo fleet was advanced over-againſt Portland; where, 
this whole day being one continued engagement from morning till night, it proved the moſt ge- 
neral and bloody fight of any between them in the Britiſb channel: and here, after the taking of 
a great Venetian ſhip, and others of leſſer bulk, the Spaniards were driven from all intention of 
aſſaulting the Engliſh, till they had join'd the prince of Parma; for during this fight, or, << in 
e the mean while” (according to the words of my author, from Van Meteran, one of the earlieſt, 
moſt copious and accurate journaliſts of this expedition) * the Engii navy increag'd ; where- 
« unto, out of all havens of the realm, reſorted ſhips and men ; for they all with one accord 
« came flocking thither (to Portland) as unto a ſet field where immortal fame and glory was 
<« to be attain'd, and faithful ſervice to be perform'd unto their prince and country.” In 
which number having mention'd the earls of Oxford, Northumberland, and Cumberland, he alſo 
names Sir Walter Ralegh among the foremoſt of near twenty other knights and gentlemen, 
whereby the Engliſh ſhips were augmented to a hundred fail ; and doubtleſs by ſome of thoſe 
Camden mention'd to have been left behind in Plymoutb-Sound, with which Ralegh very probably 
advanced. < Theſe, ever aſunder, and always in motion, were on every fide uſeful to annoy the 
enemy; now preſenting a broad-fide, and ſheering off; then tacking about and diſcharging the 
ether ; in ſuch ſort, that Sir Henry Wotien call'd it a Morrice-dance upon the waters, © while 


a Phenix Britannicus, 2 1731. p. 346. 4 What further perſuades me to believe Ralegh enter'd 
d See the liſt of the Spaniſb ſhips loſt in the Narrow the fleet at this place and time is, my having met with a 
Seas in Fuly and Auguſt 1588, at the end of Certain Ad. certain foreign hiſtory, hereafter mention'd, which had 
vertiſements out of Ireland, concerning the loſſes and di- been his own book, and wherein he has with his own 
of the Spaniſh navy, 4to. 1588, before-mention'd. hand corrected other paſſages relating to himſelf 3 but has 

e See the miraculous victory of the Engl; fleet over let this of his joining the fleet 


; | „as above, paſs uncon- 
the 8 Armada; in Hakluyt, vel. 1. fol. 1599. tradicted. yo 
. 599, from the 15th book of Emanuel Van Meterans e His parallel between Robert earl of EH and George 

a 1 duke of — 2 before · mention d. 


ory of the Le- countries. 


che 


offence from one difabled ſide wand that, when they had done, flew over he Engliſh mens 
heids: Camden tells Us, thut in this day's engagement, the lord-admiral was adviſed by 
Rolex having rhe ot excel withudverſons upon thi Fery circumſtance, goes night 
prove but of his on Words, that he! was not only in this day*s engagement; but that the coun- 
ſel he might chence appear to have given, did greatly contibute tü the ſucceſs of it. He has 
ſhewn: how well he Knew, that in ſuch ' caſe the advantage of weapons would be likelieſt to 


carry it, whereof the enemy was provided with far the greateſt” number; alſo, that in ſick” | 


cloſe fight, how liable the leſſer ſhips were to be-cruſtyd by the greater; that theſe by their 
very height muſt have further advantage over thoſe that endeavour'd to board them from be- 
low ; and laſtly, in theſe of more bulk and breadth being alſo more firm and more ſteady, thoſe 
who could beſt: keep! their teet would probably be beſt able to uſe their hands. But that I may 
not impede too much the courſe of action, his further arguments upon this head are ſubjoyn'd 
more cloſely in his O words. Next day the Spaniards were glad to lie by, and the Eng- 
11/0 no-leſs pleaſed wich the ceſſation, that they might take the opportunity of ſending to ſhore 
for a recruit of ammunition; and this, being a circumſtance taken notice of alſo by Raleghb 
himſelf, further confirms his having been now among them. > The 25th of July, the Engliſb 
had another ſharp battel with the Spaniſb admiral, and three great galleaſſes at the iſle of Might, 
in which Camden mentions the taking of a Portugueſe galleon, and that from this time the galleaſ- 
ſes durſt not venture upon any new engagement, but cloſing themſelves up again in a rundel as 
they call'd it, made the beſt of their way to tell the prince of Parma how they had been ſerved. 
The Engliſs fleet followed and kept playing upon their rear all the next day, having determined 
to forbeat any cloſer engagement till they came to the Britiſh Frith, or ſtreights of Calais, 
where the lord Seymer expected their arrival. But ſo far was this Invincible Armada from 
« alarming the ſea-coaſts, ſays Camden, that the” Engliſh gentry of the younger fort enter'd 
« themſelves volunteers, and, leaving their friends and families, did with incredible cheerfulneſs 
« hire ſhips at their own charge, and in pure love to their country joyn'd the grand fleet in vaſt 
“ numbers.” And here Camden names thoſe nobles and ſome of thoſe gentlemen, with Ralegh 
among them, which compoſed the ſquadron Þþefore-mentioned, as if it enter'd\ but now from 
Dover, or ſome of thoſe ports; not that he conflnes their entrance to this day, otherwiſe than 
naming them under it, or any other way ſuggeſts, they did not joyn the grand fleet three days 
before; but ſeems, by remembering them in this place, to have believed, they were moſt con- 
ſpicuous or in greateſt number at this time, unleſs he poſtpon'd the mention of them to a day, 
that was leaſt throng'd with circumſtances of action. Indeed, that this noble ſquadron of vo- 


« « Certainly he, that will happily perform. a fight at 


„ ſea, muſt be skilful in making choice of veſſels to 


« fight in: he muſt believe, that there is more belonging 


« to a good man of war upon the waters than da- 
«« ring; and muſt know, that there is a deal of 
«« Cifterence. between hghting looſe or at large, and grap- 
„ pling. The guns ot a ſlow ſhip pierce as well, and 
« make as great holes, as thoſe in a ſwift. - To clap 
«« ſhips- together without conſideration, belongs rather to 
«« a mad-man than to a man of war; for by ſuch igno- 
« rant bravery was Peter Stroffie loſt at the Azores, when 
« he fought againſt the marquis of San&#a Crux. In 
« like ſort had the lord Charles Howard, admiral of 
« England, been loſt in 1588, if he had not been better 
« adviſed, than a t many malignant fools were, 
« that fourd fault with his demeanour. The Spaniard: 
« had an army aboard them, and he had none; 
«« had more ſhips than he had, and of higher building and 
«« charging; ſo that, had he entangled himſelf with thoſe 
40 t and powerful veſſels, he had greatly endangered 
10 Sis kingdom of England. For twenty men upon the 
«« defence are equal to a hundred that board enter ; 
«« whereas then, contrariwiſe, the Spaniards had a hun- 
«« dred for twenty of ours to defend themſelves withal. 
«« But our admiral knew his adyantage, and held it ; 
«« which had he not done, he had not beenworthy to have 
«© held his head. Here to ſpeak in general of ſea · ſights 
(contiuues he, tho? I think his obſervation may have re- 
ſpect to ſome further events in this particular fight, where- 
fore 'tis here alſo added) * Tay, that a fleet of twen 
„ ſhips, all good failors and good ſhips, have the ad- 
«« vantage on the open ſea of a as good ſhips, 
but of flower failing. For if the fleet of a hundred 
« ſail keep themſelves together in a groſs ſquadron, the 
« twenty; ſhi = angle ſhall force them to 
66 give of back upon their own next 


ellows; of which ſo many as entangle are made 


ſea-ſervice, inſcribed 


« unſerviceable or loſt. Force them they may eaſily ; 
«+ becauſe twenty ſhips, which give themſelves ſcope, 
«« after they have given one broad-ſide of artillery by 

into wind and ſtay ing, may give 
e other, and ſo the twenty ſhips batter 
«« them in pieces with a perpetual volley, whereas thoſe 
«« that fight in a troop have no room to turn, and can 
«« always uſe but one and the fame beaten fide. If the 
« fleet of a hundred fail give themſelves any diſtance, 
« then ſhall the leſſer fleet prevail, either againſt thoſe 
«« that are arrear and hindermoſt, or againſt thoſe that, 
by advantage of over-ſailing their tellows, keep the 
« wind : and, if upon a lee-ſhore, the ſhips next the 
«« wind will be conſtrained to fall back into their own ſqua- 
N then it is all to nothing, that the whole Leet 
% muſt ſuffer ſhip-wreck, or render it ſelf. That ſuch 


«« clappin 
them 


they „ advantage may be taken upon a fleet of unequal ſpeed, 
it hath been well enough conceived in — 2 
that oration of Hermocrates in Thucydides, which he 


« made to the ah: 7 up when the Athenians invaded 
« them, it may be eaſily obſerved. Hiftory of the World, 
Book 5. chap. 1. ſect. 6. 
Speaking of the ſuperfluity of great ordnance in the 
royal navy; he obſerves, that many times there is no 
proportion of ſhot and powder allowed, rateably to that 
« quantity of great ordnance, as was ſeen in the ſea-bat- 
„tel, ſays he, with the Spaniards in the year 1588, when 
* it ſo nearly concerned the defence and preſervation of 
* the kingdom. So as then many of thoſe. great guns, 


«© wanting powder and ſhot, ſtood but as cyphers and 


« ſcare-crows, 14 unlike nh the Ea 
(C were wont to p t great rt- in their broad · 
« ſides where they carried 4 — at all. See 
Sir Walter Ralegh's obſervations on the royal navy and 


ling hulks, who 


ba 8 | 1 
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lunteers was united to the queen's. navy, when. ſuch valiant fexvices werfe perform'd 'againſt the 
Spaniard: in the great fight before Calais, another writer jalſo, greatly to theit commendation, 
agrees » but neither is he ſo expreſſive as to. ſatisfy us ite vag the firſt appearance they made: 
and that they were not before at Poriland. For, having mentioned the earls of Cumberlund, 
Northumberland, and other gentlemen of diſtinction, who without any charge or knowlege of 
the queen, joyn'd the fleet before Calais, and ventur'd their lives in the ſaid engagements he goes 
| | on to obſerve, how earneſt all ranks: and degrees were g y inſtancing alſo, that the cat] of 
1 <<. Oxford, one of the moſt ancient nobles in this land, want to ſea and ſerved the queen among, 
I. Gentleman of et them, as did Robert Ceril, lord Dudley and dir Walter Raleghy a gentleman of the queen's 
the vcham- © privy-chamber, ſays he, and in his company a great number of young.gentlemen;- among 
ber. c whom were William Cecil, Edward Darcie, and Aribur Gorge, the ſame perſons men- 
tioned with others by Camden, and alſo in larger numbet by the Datch hiſtorian above quoted, 
three days before. *<* Wich the recital of whom, I only; ſhew you (continues my laſt author, 
the letter-writer) how far we have been deceived to think, that we ſhould: have had a party 
4e here for us, when, as you behold, both by land and ſea, all ſorts of men were ſo ready, at their 
<«« own charges, without either commandment or entertainment, to adventure alſo their lives in de- 
e fence of the queen and the realm.” > From hence it apptars, this ſquadron muſt have alſo been 
at the final overthrow of the Spani/h Armada, which on the 27th of July in the evening anchor'd 
before Calais, intending to hold on for Dunkirk, in expectation of the prince of Parma, who 
was always preparing but nevet ready, and, the Engliſb following, anchor'd alſo within culver- 
ing ſhot of them. Here the lord Seymer joyn'd the Engliſa; and then the lord- adm ĩral's fleet 
was increaſed to a hundred and forty ſail, ſays Camden; wherein he both exactly agrees with the 
augmentation thereof at Portland by theſe volunteers, as we have it from the Dutch hiſtorian there 
quoted ; and alfo excludes all intermediate addition, of ſhips at leaſt, by the number himſelf has 
before given us of the lord Seymer's ſquadron, Next day the Engliſh reſolv'd, according to 
the queen's directions, upon the ſtratagem of the fire-ſhips to burn or diſperſe the Spani/h navy 3 
and the ſame was put in practice at or ſoon after midnight, ſo ſucceſsfully, that the enemy, 
cutting their cables with the utmoſt horror and precipitancy, were, ſome ſcatter'd by the wind, 
ſome fell foul of each other, and others ſtruck upon the ſands ; the Engliſh chaſing and thun- 
dering upon them from all quarters: then-was a great galleaſs taken by captain Preſton, its 
commander Moncada lain, and a booty, of gear as much gold fell to the conquerors as was 
taken in another before · mentioned. On the 29th. of July the Spaniards ranged themſelves into 
At the final the beſt order they could within fight of Graveling ; hither the Engliſo fleet alſo purſued them, 
overthrow of and here the Spaniards received their laſt fatal adieu, by inceſſant and numberleſs 
Armada. from the Exgliſb cannon the greateſt part of the day, till their Galleons, Galleaſfſes, Gallies, 
Urcas and Zabras were ſo miſerably ſhatter'd, having their hulls pierced through and through, 
their oars and rudders cut away, their tackling all rent, and their maſts broken, that ſome 
were deſerted as unſerviceable, ſome ſunk with the crew that was in them, and others retir- 
ing upon the neighbouring coaſts were ſeized and plundered by the inhabitants: while thoſe, 
that had the ability left them, moſt prudently employ'd it in running away. The Englifs ſtill 
followed them into the northern ſeas, even beyond the latitude of fifty-ſeven degrees, and, 
leaving them . paſt all thoughts of the prince of Parma, return'd on the 4th of Auguſt; 
when the violent ſtorms that aroſe reſumed their cauſe, and compleated their victory: for, 
by the tempeſts, ſhipwrecks, ſickneſs and famine in their dangerous paſſage homewards, they 
ſuſtained greater loſſes than even all they had met with throughout the narrow ſeas. For the 
particulars of thoſe loſſes we ſhall refer to the diſtin& and more copious narratives of this inva- 
ſion, * and cloſe this account with the ſummary thereof, which was ſoon after publiſhed to the 


a Copy of a letter ſent out of England to Don Bern. 
Mendoza, p. 28. 

b Jbidem. | 

e „It was affirmed by men of great judgment in Ca- 
% ais, that never was ſeen by any man living ſuch a 
«© battery ; ſo great for number, ſo farious, and of fo lo 
«« continuance, as the Eg made againſt the 74 
Calais ſaw the Spaniſh navy firſt driven from their an- 
«+ chors with fire; they ſaw the greateſt galleaſs of the Spa- 
„ ni/h, whereof was commander that worthy nobleman 


« Moncada, ſpoiPd, and himſelf flain in it by the Engh/þ : 


Calais ſaw the next day, that the Fg fought and 


„beat the Armada from eight a clock in the morning 


« till four in the afternoon without ceafing : Calais faw 
«« the Spar hoilt up all their ſails and fly as faſt as the 
« wind could drive, and the Eng/yÞ purſue them: Yet 
« Calais ſaw a ſufficient navy of England left before 
« Dunkirk, able to maſter all the ſhipping that the duke 


ng Certain Advertiſements out 0 
and diſtreſſes of the Span 


world 


« of Parma had provided. Thus in a ſcarce old tract 
in the Harleyan library, B. H. called, A Pack of Spaniſh hes, 
wy pom. canta, and now ripped up, 
unfolded and condemn'd, 4to. 1588. p. 6. 
d At the end of an old pamphet before quoted, called, 
Ireland, concerning the loſſes 
navy, there is one liſt of fifteen 
Spaniſh ſhips, which periſhed, or were taken by the Ex- 
in Fuly and Auguſt in the narrow ſeas; and another 
Iſt of ſeventeen more, ſank, burnt and taken on the 
coaſts of Ireland in September; ſo that both loſſes were 
back fg ſhips, in which were alſo deſtroy'd and taken 
10185 men, whereof one thouſand were detain'd priſo- 
ners in Eng/and and Zealand; further adding, there were 
multitudes beſides fla in, ſunk, or ſtarved, who were not 
accounted for. Inſomuch, as Van Metcran in Halluyt 
more diſtinctly computes, with whom, I obſerve, molt of 
our hiſtorians agree, there returned not home above fifty- 


three 
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g e (XY 


4 for the ſympathy of their 


a lage to village, coupled i 


queen's ſhips of wars 
= Lizard — Pwith 


xd, wberd they ſamefubl left Don Pedro de | Valdez 
« mighty ; 
« a . andi ſtom Calais, driven with ffuibs from their 
e anchors, were chaſed our of the fight of Eaglond round about Scorland and riand; Where, 
X barbarous religion, to find ſuccour and affiftznce, a great 
<<. pan of hem vere'crath'd again the rocks J and thoſe other who Tarided (being ve 
many in number) were notwithſtanding broken, flain, and taken; and o ent Ny; vil- 
in halters, to be ſhipped into England ; whete her majeſty, of her 
e. princely and invincible diſpoſſtlon, diſdaining to ut chem to death, and Hornig either to 
«<< retain” or entertain them, they were all ſent back again to their own 848 to witneſs 
and recount the worthy " archieyemetits of their invincible navy. _ 
Tux fervices of Sir 2 Raligh againſt this invaſion, his diligence i in regulating the forces 
of the land, and his intereft in ſtrengthning thoſe of the ſea; the charges he, was at, and the 
dangers he voluntarily incurr'd, however undiſtinguiſh'd more than is above e expreſsd by our 
common hiftorians, and thoſe few inaccurate accounts thereof, which. are ſeenced to us; 
were yet received with ſuch approbation by the queen, that the ſcems, as forle x recomperice for 
them, to have this year made a conſiderable augmentation to is patent of v Wines z as if he had, 
beſides the grant before · mentioned, another now alſo beſtowed upon him for .tonnage and poun- 
dage upon thoſe liquors, o except it is the ſame patent with the former, only renewed this year, or 
wrong dated in the author who mentions it. Be it as it ſhould, this patent ſeems to have been one 
of the moſt beneficial favours which Ralegh ever received of the queen, and might perhaps ex- 
ceed in profit the penſion which the ſettled on the lord-admiral bimſelf for his conduct and 
courage in the ſaid overthrow. This benefit Ralegh enjoy d as long as ſhe liv'd; cho', to- 
wards the cloſe of her reign, the number of fuch-like grants to others being very moch in- 
creaſed, they were inveighed againſt in parliament as grievous and burdenſome monopolies, by 
thoſe eſpecially, ho had not the merit or intereſt to procure amy for themſelves. Sir Robert 
Naunton tells us, in his concluſion of Ralegb's character, with relation to the g grants he thus 
obtain'd ; * That tho he gained much at che court, yet he took it not out "Et he exche- 
& quer, or merely out of the queen's purſe, but by his wit, and the help of the prerogative : 
« for the queen was never profuſe in delivering out her treaſures 3 but paid many, and moſt 
ce of her ſervants, part in money and the reſt with grace. We meet with another office, 
which Ralegh himſelf erected, no leſs praiſe-worthy than this was profitable to him, For 
one writer, in the ſhort account he gives of him, having ſpoken of the diviſion he made of his 
time, in allowing five hours to ſleep, four to reading, two for diſcourſe, and the reſt to buſi- 
neſs and other neceſſaries, and having hinted at the diverſity of his correſpondencies, intelli- 
gence and the like, ſays, that << inthe capacity of an agency ſor all forts of perſons, he ſet up 
« a kind of office of addreſs.” And further, © that conſidering the diſpatch of ſuch variety of 
& engagements in the former part of his life, one muſt be much to ſeek how a man of fo 


three ſail, leaving alſo behind the 


pee nd better pan 
of their men 3 and, as 


they all conclude, There auat not 
a famous — family in all Spain, which in this ex- 
pedition loft not a ſon, a brother, or a kinſman. 


ther he will ey this 8 Cack, or that William 
Cax, to the honourable memory that captain Cac in 
Camden deſerves ſor dying in defence of his 


from Portland to Calais, where they loſt Hugo de Moneadt, 


Among the Englih, there were not in the whole 


eight or nine days engagement above one hundred loſt, 


and among them only one captain, named Cock by Cam- 


den ; Fuller, in his worthies of Devon, laments mightily, 


that he cannot recover his chriſtian name ; but aps 
Hakluyt, vol. 3. fol. 771, might have helped him to it ; 
however, the Cottoniaxn MS. quoted by Mr. Lediard, 
_ 256. puts the matter further in doubt, by callin 
illam Cope, and his pinnace the Delight ; q why 
Willa Cope is more likely to be Milliam Cox, who did 
command ſuch a veſſel of fifty tun, called the Delight, 
= COIN accor to the liſt, which this inge- 
us gentleman himſelf has exhibited ; unleſs Camger's 
Ceck is thi Cox, a he wane may be Williom ; 01 
it will then differ from the perſon offer d out of 
who is named Abraham. But, as the perſon of 
chriſtian name is there only mentioned in a former 
dition, tho? his ſirname beſt with the perſon who 
was loft this, it is leſt to the YT * 


In his Report of the truth of the fight ow the iſles 
— the Azores, c. Ele, more y mention- 
ed, reprinted in , Tom. 2. fol. Tm Here I 
cannot t wonder, yo the induſtrious Mr. St was 
led to ſay in his Annali, vol. 3. fol. 530. that this brief 
relation above-quoted of the Spano invaſion was penn'd 


by Sir Francis Drake, of whoſe writing I never ſaw any 


thing in print or MS. but ſome letters ; tho he quotes 


ol 19 „ whence he takes it, as I 

and wh Report, in which that relation is 
42 is reſly {aid to be penn'd,by the honourable 
Sir Walter Beg 


b In Sir Robert Ceci/'s liſt of the patentees and their 


patents, which he produced in the bouſe of commons, 


Anno 1601, Sir Valter Ralegh's for 


for the tonnage; and 


t, poundage of wines is mentioned to bear date, 30%. Re- 
gine. 


expe- The four laſt parliaments nn 
p. 
5 Regalia, p. 29. 


See Heywood Townſhend's hiſtorical collections of 
tol. -168c. 


© many 


Angmentat i- 


on of his 


wine: office. 


His office of 
addreſs. 


| A more liberal interoourſe, a-nobler mutuality: of advertiſement,” than would perhaps ad mit ef all 

ſorts of perſons; and ſuch as advanced gather to the improvement of men themſti ves; than their 

1 means. But this ſuggeſtion is drawn only fram comparing ĩt with the general tendency of thoſe 

4 bother ſchemes, among which I once ſaw it mentioned, in à letter written by an ingenious perſoft 

1 of great note for his writings to a nobleman, who had che greateſt correſpondence with ſuch 

perſons of any in his time; << that long dried fountain of ication. 
on F „ youred to revive...” » This is all that occurs to me of this; office of, addre(s but whatever 
| uſeful means of this nature, for. advancing the knowledge or intereſt of mankind, was inſtituted 

by Ralegh, twas probably in ſome leſs active part of his life, than at this preſent juncture - 

For Don Antonio, king of Portugal, who had been expeld.from_ his. dominiong by: King 

Philip, and was now in London, ſoon. after the ſignal oyerthrow of the Armada aforeſaid, 
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took this opportunity to renew his motion to queen Elizabeth for her aſſiſtance towardyhis re- 
ſtoration, which he propounded to the lord-treaſurer in à letter full of liberal offers, written in 
the Portugueſe language, all with his own hand. < The queen not only. conſented to the en- 
terpriſe, as thinking it more convenient to return the late viſit of the Spanxiargs. in their own 
| country, than fuffer them to repeat it here, but lent ſix of her men of war, and disburſed three. 
al ſcore thouſand pounds towards defraying the charges thereof. This encouragement, and the 
| late provocation, ſo ſpirited up the warlike men of the kingdom, and Ralegh among the reſt to 
become volunteers therein, that they augmented the number of the ſaid ſhips with a hundred 
and twenty fail more, and mann'd them with fourteen or fiſteen thouſand ſoldiers and failors 
at their own further expence, committing the charge by ſea to Sir Francis Drake, and that by 
land to Sir Jobn Norris, who were probably the moſt conſiderable contributors thereto, 
Bur firſt Ralegh took care for the relief of his plantation in Virginia, which that he might 
more effectually ſecure than could be expected from his own ſingle aſſiſtance, eſpecially after the 
many heavy disburſments he had made, and the great diſappointment the colony muſt doubtleſs 
have received by miſſing of the laſt ſupplies he ſent them, through the loſſes, which his agents 
too raſhly brought thereon 3 he made an aſſignment to divers gentlemen and merchants of 
London, for continuing the plantation of this new diſcover'd country with Zngli/b men. And 
this was now no leſs adviſedly done with regard to himſelf, than affectionately with reſpect to 
the people employ'd therein: whom, tho' he generouſly aſſiſted with his advice and' intereſt 
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a See Obſervations on the flateſmen and favourites of 
England fince the reformation. By David Llyd, M. A. 
Oclober 1665. p. 489. 

b This letter, written by John Evelyn, 2 forty 
years paſt, in a little black hand as I remember, to Henry 
earl of Clarendon, I ſaw among the remains of that earl's 
moſt numerous and expenſive collections, about eleven 
years ſince, at which time I made the extract above out of 
it. And, as I have met with the proje#s of thoſe other 
perſons mentioned in that letter with Sir Valter Ralegh, 
for this cummodious interchange and accompliſhment of human 
reſearches; the recital of theirs may probably reflect a 
further light into the nature of his; and poſſibly quicken 
the publick ſpirit of ſome times or other for bringing to 

rfection the important and extenſive benefits, which are 
10 many ways to be 3 from ſuch a commodious 
and deſirable intercourſe. Mantaigne s project (or his fa- 
ther's) was for having an office of enquiry in ſeveral towns, 
for every body to regiſter what they were in ſearch or 
want of, with their terms, tis ſuppos'd, for obtaining it. 
«© Car d tous coups, ſays he, il y a des conditions qui en- 
« trecherchent ; & pour ne F entr entendre, laiſſent les hom- 
« mes en extreme neceſſite.” There are, ſays he, ever- 
„ more conditions, which are hunting after one another; 
„and for want of hearing one another's occaſions, leave 
« men in very great neceſſity.” Then giving an in- 
ſtance of thoſe two excellent ſcholars, Lilius Giraldus in 
«« [taly, and Sebaſtian Caſtalio in r who died ſo 
«« poor they had ſcarce bread to eat, he believes thou- 
fands would have retained or relieved them, had the 
* known their wants. For the world is not fo - 
„ly corrupted, but that I knew a man (continues he 
who would heartily wiſh the eſtate his anceſtors 
left him, might be employ'd in ſecuring rare and re- 


«© markable perſons of any kind, from thoſe misfor- 


«© tunes, which ſometimes them to the laſt ex- 
% tremity. ” See his E/ays, lib. 1. cap. 34. The 
other notice of this moſt u fal ſcheme ( fince I have not 


at preſent Mr. Hartlib's own account) I ſhall here offer 


in Sir William Petty's ingenious repreſentation of it, dire&- 


ed many years fince to the ſaid laſt prejector hi 

« We muſt recommend, ſays he, an off of — 5 
«« according to the rojection of Mr. Hartlibũ, that pain- 
« ful and great inſtrument of this deſign ; whereby the 
« ant, and defires of all may be made known 10 all. 
« Where men may know what is already done, in the 
« buſineſs of learning; what is at preſent in doing, and 
« what is intended 76 be dong; to the end, that by fach a 
«« general communication of deſigns and mutual aſſiſtance 
* the wits and endeavours of the world may no longer 


ede as ſo many ſcatteredcoals, which, for want of union, 


are ſoon hed; whereas being but laid topether 
they would have yielded a comtfortatle light beat. 
« For, methinks, the 5 condition of men is like a 
« field, where, a battel having been lately fought, we ſee 
many legs, arms and organs of ſenſe, lying here and 
te there, which, for want of conjunction, and a foul to quic- 
« ken and enliven them, are fit for nothing but to feed 
„the ravens and infe@ the air: ſo we many wits 
«« andingenuities diſperſed up and down the world, where- 
«« of ſome are now labouring to do what is already done ; 
« and puzzling themſelves to re-invent what is already 
« invented : _— we fee quite ſtuck faſt in difficulties 
40 for want of a few directions, which ſome other man 
, might he be met withal, both could and would moſt 
« 7 28 Again, * wants a ſmall ſum 
40 , carry on {ome t requires it; and 
te there is perhaps another, who has * much ready 
< to beſtow upon the ſame deſign; but theſe two, having 
«© No means ever to hear the one of the other, the good 
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in ſome future proſecutions of this undertaking; yet theſe proving improſperdus, through the 


oblique courſes they took ar firſt ſetting out upon this new foundation, like that in which, they 
lately faib'd, it was twenty years from this time , before even a whole company could make a 
more ſucceſsſul and advanced progreſs in this ſettlement, than Sir Walter 'Ralegh of himſelf 
alone had done; it having coſt him, as we are affur'd by one who ſhould beſt know, no leſs 3 85 
than 40000 J. The particulars of that aſſigument we may ga cher from an 6 indenture His afign- 
« made the 7th of March; 31 Eliz. between Sir Walter Ralegh of Coliton in Devonſhire, as he tinue the 
« /ig-rherein diſtinguiſhed; chief governor of Virginia, and Thomas Smith with other merchants lantation of 
« 'of London, and adventurers to Virginia, and Jobn M bite and other gentlemen ; reciting, "Oe 
« that Sir Walter Ralegb (by her majeſty's letters patents -before-mentioned) had granted, on 
« the ſeventh of January 1587, to Fobu bite and the reſt, free liberty to carry into Virgi- 
& via, and inhabit there, ſuch of her majeſty's ſubjects as ſhould willingly accompany them. 
« And that the faid Thomas Smith and others the ſaid adventurers, purpoſing to be made 
« free of the corporation and company, late conſtituted by Sir Malter in the city of Ralegh, intend- City of Rakgh 
« ed to be built in Virginia, had adventured divers ſums of money, merchandizes, ſhipping, 
« victual, and other commodities, to Virginia wherefore Sir Walter Ralegh, by this indenture, 
« grants to the ſaid Thomas Smith and others, and to the ſaid John Fhite and the reſt, their 
« ſeveral heirs and aſſigns,” free trade and traffick for all manner of merchandize to and 
« from Virginia, or any other part of America, where the faid Sir Walter, his heirs or aſ- 
« ſigns, did, or might claim any intereſt,” title or privilege ; free from all rents, cuſtoms 
« and other charges, except the fifth part of the oare of gold and filver, which he reſerves to 
« himſelf and his heirs. ' And farther, the ſaid Sir Walter Ralegh, as well for and in eſpe- 
«cial regard and zeal of planting the chriſtian religion, in and among the faid barbarous ;;.. bounty 
« and heathen countries, and for the advancement and preſerment of the ſame, and the com- for the propa- 
« mon utility and profit of the inhabitants therein, as alſo for the encouragement of the ſaid ad- Shel. OP 
« yenturers and other aſſiſtants in Virginia, does freely and liberally give them the ſum of one 
« hundred pounds. 2 ee e . me 

As for the expedition before-mentioned, which was ſet out under Drake and Norris, about 


five weeks after the faid aſſignment, that is on the 14th of April 1589, in which Don Anto- Accompanies 


nio was by Ralegh, among the reſt, accompanied to Portugal, we need not here be circum- 2 Antonio | 
ſtantial thereon z eſpecially as to the action at the Groine; the overthrow of the Spaniards at gal expediti- 
Puente de Burgos, the taking of Peniche, with the caſtle of Caſcais, the aſſault of Lisbon, and on. 

the burning of Vigo; ſeeing our hiſtorians have not diſtinguiſhed what part Ralegh had therein: in 

which perhaps they ſeem not ſo grateful to him as he was to his aſſociates; 4 but particularly in not 
mentioning him at the taking of that great number of eaſterling hulks and other ſhips laden with 

Spaniſh goods, proviſions and ammunition, for a new invaſion of England, which from the 2d of 

June ſome or other of the adventurers (none are named) continued to bring into the Engliſh fleet, 

then lying in the road of Caſcais, for ſix days together. This fleet of ours was but thinly 

mann'd at firſt, and having loſt ſome thouſands by ſickneſs and intemperance with the new 

wines of thoſe countries; hands could not be ſpared to bring home much above a quarter of 

thoſe veſſels and their lading, that were thus taken: for Sir Roger Williams, who was a co- 

lonel in the land-ſervice of this expedition, has faid in a letter of his, ſtill extant, „It is well 

« known, we had above two hundred fail of all forts, of which we could not carry with us 

« above threeſcore for the want of men. Hence aroſe at their return into England, a little 

contention between Williams and Ralegh z for Ralegb having taken ſome of theſe prizes, Wil- His contet 
liams placed in one of them his lieutenant with ſome of his ſoldiers, without which, ſays Wil- 3 
liams, it could not have been carried into England: wherefore he would have laid claim, je *” | 


ſeems, both to the ſhip and its cargo; * this voyage, as he goes on, having coſt him a thou- 


a See a pamphlet, call'd, Næva Britannia: or the fruits 
of planting in Virginia, -4tq,.. 1609. and further of this 
country in Hakluyt's Virginia richly valued, &c. printed 
the ſame year. Alſo a true declaration of the ftate of the 
colony in Virginia, by the council of Virginia, 4to. 1610. 
Smith's deſcription of Virginia, Oxford, 4to. 1612. And 
the new life of Virginia, declaring the former ſucceſs and 
preſent eſtate of that plantation, 470. the ſame year. Laws 
tor the colony of Virginia, 4to. the fame year. Account of 
the maſſacre in Virginia, about 1622. Bullec#'s deſcription 
of Virginia, 4to. 1649. Edward Williams's tracts, cal- 
led, Virgo Triumphans, &c. with the benefit of filk-works 
there, between the years 1650 and 1658. Nath, Shrig- 
le;'s relation of Virginia, &c. 1669. The Dutch uſur- 
pations in Virginia in Edward Chifr's Brev. of Holland's 
deliverance by, and ingratitude to 


crown of England, Sc. 


4to. 1665. p. 40, &c. And ſome of theſe, or their extracts 
in Purchas, Dr. Harris, and Dr. Heylin's Colmography. 
d See a brief relation of Sir Wa/ter Ralegh's troubles, 
c. p. 10. a ſcarce pamphlet, of further ule in this work. 
< See this aſſignment from Sir Walter Ralegh to divers 


gentlemen and merchants of London, for continuing the 


action of inhabiting and planting our people in V irgima, 
1 at large in the firſt edition of Hakluyt's voyages, fol. 
1589. p. 815. | 
. ns Ralegh's Obſervations on the Portugal Voyage. 
Hiftory of the World, Book 5. chap. 1. ſec. g. | 

e Sir Anthony Wi s true diſcourſe of the Portugal 
Voyage, c. in , vol. 2. fol. 149. Alſo the La 
tin tract, entitled, Ephemeris expeditionis Norreſii & 
Draki ia Luſitaniam, 4to. 1589. | 
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Viſits Spenſer 
the poet. 


of the privy- council ; whence this intelligence is etracted. From this letter we farther col- 
lect, che atchievements of the Engliſh in this voytige ſo well ſatisfy d the queen, in the diſable- 


but, having ſpent all his crowns before that prince 
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4 fand pounds,” as it did ſeveral other of the adventurers no doubt. But his claim not being 
thought reaſonable, the earl of Bath, lieutenant of Devonſbire, diſcharged his men from that 
veſſel at Dartmouth. Williams, at this, growing very turbulent, and his clamdurs reaching 
the queen's ear, procured her diſpleaſure againſt him, which occaſfion'd his ſaid letter tq three 


ment of the enemy, eſpecially as to their naval powers, that ſhe honour d the. commanders or 
Sir Roger preſum'd, the earl of Eſſex (his great friend, as appears in the hiſtories of this 
expedition) with the reſt who were in the action, would teſtify, That I deſerve. a chain as 
4 well as my fellows,” ſays he. As for the coarſe expreſſion which follows, of. Ralegh's bo- 
« lying his hulk, as he had done the ark of Ma, the beſt ſhip that ever was,” tho" it may 
betray ſome impoliteneſs of manners and impetuoſity of diſpoſition” in Sir Raper's civil ca- 
pacity; yet in the field, and againſt an enemy, thoſe rougher qualities might invigorate his 
courage and experience, and illuſtrate the military character of the aan. 

In the latter end of June this year, and ſome weeks before this diſpute, the Engli/h fleet re- 
turn'd home; but Ralegh appears firſt to have touch d upon the coaſt of Ireland, probably to 
make a ſhort viſit to his ſeigniory there, and fee ſome of his acquaintance among the new ſet- 
tlements in the province of Munfter. We may be pretty well convinc'd that Ralzgh was in 
Ireland this year, from his own writings z > and that it was upon his return from a long voyage, 
out of ſome verſes hereafter following in Spen/er the poet. For here we may obſerve, that 
while Ralegh was a commander in the ri/þ wars, under the lord Grey, as we have before re- 
lated, this Edmund Spenſer, then famous for thoſe Paſtorals he had newly publiſhed, going 
over ſecretary to that nobleman, had frequent opportunities, by his ingenuous converſation, ſo 
to make his learning and other accompliſhments known, as engag'd the friendſhip of our Wor- 
THY fo ſubſtantially towards him, that none of the great men in queen Elizabeth's court, after 
the death of Sir Philip Sidney, was ſo great a patron to that extraordinary genius as Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh. Indeed the queen her ſelf, in regard that Spenſer employ'd his time ſo commenda- 
bly in Ireland, as afterwards more publickly appear'd, in the excellent Political View he made of 
that kingdom, gave him a conſiderable tract of land out of earl De/mond's capacious forfeitures, 
amounting, at the loweſt computation that has been made, to three thouſand acres of ground, 
lying in the county of Cort; the preſervation and improvement whereof engaged Spenſer to 
ſettle there; and a pleaſant ſeat he had, at Kilcolman near the river Mulla, which ran through 
his grounds, and which he has fo beautifully deſcrib'd in ſome of his poems. Here it was in 
this retirement that Ralzgh now paid him a viſit, the circumſtances whereof Spenſer himſelf has 
moſt agreeably celebrated in that poem, which, about two years after this time, he dedicated 
To the right worthy and noble knight Sir Walter Ralegh, Sc. In this dedication he has theſe 


a Copy of Sir Roger Williams's letter to the lord-trea- farced the enemy's camp as far as the prince of aff. 
ſurer, the lord-admiral, and Mr. ſecretary Walfngham, own tent before Yenlv, and was that year knighted. He 
dated July 24. 1589. a MS. in the Hariqan library. behav'd himſelf alſo bravely at Dzepe in France 1591 ; but 
This copy is made on the outſide leaf of the original letter at Neon loſt many Engliſb lives through his raſhneſs. He 
which preſerves the direction, probably in Sir Roger's own died 1595, and, as Camden obſerves, having obtained 
hand, a moſt wretched one, which might occaſion the great e in the arts of war, he might perhaps be 
tranſcript ; and, probably, his own ſeal; no coat of arms, owed not inferior to the beſt ſoldiers in that age, could 
but a motto; allo the ancient manner of ſealing, by a he have put bounds to his courage, which ran quite away 

per band. Under the letter there is a note, in with his conduct and diſcretion. However, as he goes 
Rand that tranſcrib'd it, confirming this ition, ſet on, for a man of no learning or education, and merely by 
forth at the charges of Norris, Drake, Ralegb, Williams, dint of experience to write ſuch a clear and judicious hiſtory 
with other gentlemen, and the ſucceſs of it, according to of the Low-country wars as he has done, is admir'd at ; 
the iculars above-mention'd, and the publick hiſtories as alſo his having ſo well maintain'd the Modern Diſcipline, 
of Lp time: concluding, © They return'd with or manner of war, againſt the antiquated admirers of ar- 
victory and honour to their country; but not without chery, whereof Sir John Smythe wrote in praiſe, 4to. 
«« heart-burnings and jealoufies among themſelves ; with 1590. Sir Valter Raligb has alſo touch'd upon this mili- 
the queen's diſpleaſure _ ſome, and Sir Roger tary argument in the beginning of his an book, and 
«« among the reſt, occaſion d by ſome int made elſewhere, in his Hiftory of the wworld. 

«« againſt him, in relation to one of thoſe hulks, which b Where, ſpeaking of the long lives of the patriarchs, 
„it is probable he plunder'd of more than fell to his and ſome of late memory, he ſays, „ my ſelf knew the 
„ ſhare.” There is alſo another note, containing a cha- old counteſs of Deſmond of Inchequin in Munſier, who 
racer of Sir Roger Williams, out of Camden ; from whom, lived in the year 1589, and many years ſince ; who was 
and Sir Roger's own writings, I ſhall only obſerve, he was © married in Edward the fourth's time, and held her join- 
born in Wales ; but a bred at Oxford, doubtful ; © ture from all the earls of De/mond ſince then; and that 
being taken by the young earl of Pembroke for his page, and * this is true, all the nobility and gentlemen of Munſter 
then went to ſerve under the prince of Conde in Germany ; © could witneſs.” Hiftory of the -corld, lib. 1. cap. Fe 

4 d ſect. c. Of this old lady, ſee more in lord Bacen's hiſtory 
to France, was forced to return homeward. At Brabant of life and death, and Sir William Temples E//ay on health 
he was engaged by Julian Romero to ſerve in the Spaniſh and long life, in his miſcellanies, part 3. (publiſt'd by 
army, before there was any diſpute to his knowledge be- Fonathen Swift, M. A. prebendary of St. Patricks) 8vo, 
tween the crowns of Spain and England. Afterwards he 1701. p. 125, Where, telling us ſhe lived far in king James's 
did good ſervice under Nerris in Frie/land, Anno 1581, reign, it 1 ſhe muſt have been alive at the time 
where he fought a Spanzſe captain in fingle duel ; which Sir Walter Ralegh was writing that he knew her in elan 
ended in a ſociable drinking-bout. In 1586, he boldly the year aforeſaid. | 


words ; 


Sir WAL TER XA EE GAH 


words z . I-make. you preſeuiof din fimple;iZaftoret, unworthy. of your higher conceipr for 
«© the meannefs of the ſtyle, but agreeable| withs the truth, in rirchmſtance and matter tlie 
« which I humbly beſeech you to accept in part of payment of the infinite debt in which 5 
e ſhewed me at my laſt being in England s and wich your good countenance, protect againſt 
<« the malice of evil mouths, whiel are always wiqe open to carp at, and mi ſconſtrue my fim_ 
cc ple meaning. In the paſtoral i it * * N oogmghs wang r of Raleg s firſt ac. 
coſting him in the ſaid rural retirement, 


+ 2/2 1 | Onejdayy/1quoth he, 1;fat," as wis my rut. 
Dude the foot of Mole, that mountain bore," | R WN n Dit 
epi my ſberp ama abe cooly ſhade 1-5 Stüve | 
Of ih green Alder by the-Mhulla's fore : * 
There a ſtrange ſhepherd chanc'd to find me out, 
Whether allured vwith my: pipes deliglt . 
Whoſe pleaſing bund grilled far abu, 
Or thither led hy abance, I knw not right," 
Whom when I aſked from what place he tame, 
And how he hight ? himſeif br did ycleed | od vi \ 
The ſhepherd of the oe y name, 
And ſaid, he came far from the main-ſea * 
He fittings me beſide in that ſame -r 
Provoked me to play ſome pleaſant fits 
And when be beard the muſick which I made, 
He found himſelf full greatly pleas'd at it: 
Yet æmuling my pipe, be took in bond 
My pipe, before that æmuled of many, — 
And play thereon, for well that ſtill be con d; 
Himſelf as ſtilſul in N | 


IT further appears, they now enqertain'd 2 adi with. * of their poetical compoſi- 
tions; Spenſer rehearſed a pretty tale he had made of the amours between ſome of his neigh- 
bouring rivers; but Ralegb's muſe ran upon a more melancholy ſtrain, which, by the tranſient 
view it gives of ſome little cloud he had lately, but undeſervediy, been under at court, lets us 
anna n | 


His ſong was all a knen lay 


Of great unkinaneſs and of uſage hard, 
Of Cynthia the lady of the ſea, 
Which from ber preſence, faulileſs, bim debarr'd : 
And ever and anon with ſingults rife, 
He cried out to make his underſong, 
Ab my love's queen, and goddeſs of my life ! 
e 6 My: ena ee er 


F LES — 


Bur it immediately appears to have been Bon blown over by ſome pathetical addreſs of 
Ralegh's to the queen, whereby he was, at this time, reſtored to her favour, as we may fully 
conclude from theſe words: | 


x £& _ u_ ae £cS A£amtTTIEi.occ 


—— Rh well be ſure did plain, 


That could great Cynthia's fore diſpleaſure break, 
And move to anda 44rd 3 


Anp this is confirm'd a little further, Wee through Ralegb's affection for his welfare, 
and his regret to behold fo rare a genius bariſh'd to a deſart, and buried in ſuch a ſtate of ob- 
ſcurity, he perſuades Spenſer to go along with him into Exgland, and proffers to introduce him 
to the queen, The poet, knowing his intereſt, embraced his offer. 'Then having given a de- 
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Entitled, Colin Chit's come home again fin hs lit ein of Spenſer) vol. 4. p. 1121, 


ws 
wo | 


ſcription of the ſea, with Raleg9'y gre ſhip, furable to the ſimplicity of the dane he aſ- 


ſumes 
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Brings him 


into England. and landed at St. Michael's Mount in Cornwaltz\'ſo took their journey to the court, where the 


Introduces 
him to the 
queen's fa- 
vour. 


Encourages 
the publica- 
tion of the 
Fairy Queen. 


ſumes; and having repreſented Raleg/'s deſcription of che flocks and herds of chat Reya! 
Sbepberdeſt, which were kept pon thoſe watry hills, owe the _ of Triton and pings 


Fame to J v.44, 40, AOL eee. LO 1 e 
Eu | S, + Han ; HS 03 . LC N nee De * | Tinh n Aae 33 
Age Ng . coat And 1 enn yn gs amo 
til 20 in Have in the ocean charge to nc ,t, * nur long. 
Fa Where I will live or die at ber bebeaſt;" iT e 
And ſerve and bom ber wth ſai fi c id S n raid ile: 


verſes upon this poet are compos d in a meaſure more obſolete to the manner of our age; but 


A The I 1. 5 1 F. K of - * the 


Hz then proceeds to the progreſs of their voyage, „ 


poet having expatiated on the dazling preſence of the queen, « agreeable to the admiration of a 
ſpectator, in his paſtoral MG we ann n ne 
da redo VE 
The Pl of de joe . 
Unto the goddeſs* grace me fit enbanc de 
And to my oaten pipe inclit d her ear, 
That ſhe thenceforth therein gan take delight, 
And it deſir d, at timely bours to hear; 
All were my notes but — 6, roughly . 


( 


TX1s honour the poet * — Win as jy more wond'rous condeſcenſion in her ma- 
zeſty, in that ſhe had ſo many more learned \ſhepherds about her to glorify her name. Here 
he takes an opportunity to give a character of the ſeveral . and wits then ſhining in her 
court: among the reſt, | 


And there that ſhepherd of the ocean i, 
That ſpends. his wit in love's conſuming ſmart : 
Full ſiweetly temper d is that muſe of his, 

That can impierce a prince's mighty heart. 


As to Ralegb's poetical talents, we ſhall hear more of them very ſpeedily. In this place, 
we muſt purſue his farther deſign of bringing Spenſer over into England, which was to make 
him oblige the publick with what he had hitherto finiſh'd of his capital work, call'd the 
Fairy Queen. For, tho? Spenſer had begun this grand poem through the encouragement of 
Sir Philip Sidney, before he went over into Ireland; yet it was there he ſeems to have writ 
moſt of what we have in print; and now, by the encouragement of Sir Walter Ralegh, that 
he was brought to publiſh the three firſt books which he had compleated thereof: *tis certain 
he took his advice in the publication of them, and particularly in drawing up a plan to 
explain or diſcover the general intention and meaning of that allegorical poem. This he di- 
rected to his ſaid patron, The right noble and valorous Sir Walter Ralegh, Fc. in a letter 
dated the 23d of January this year 1589 z concluding with An humble requeſt for the con- 
« tinuance of his honourable favours, and wiſhes for the eternal eſtabliſhment of his happineſs.” 
This letter is printed at the end of the faid firſt three books of that poem, which were pub- 
liſhed at London the enſuing year. Among the commendatory verſes thereto alſo ſubjoined, 
the firſt two copies are both ſaid to be written by Sir alter Ralegh, and not without great 
probability, being ſubſcribed with. the initial letters of his name. The firſt of theſe co- 
pies, written in alternate verſe, is highly poetical ; for our author, correſpondent with. the vi- 
ſionary manner of his author, fancying himſelf in the temple of the veſtal virgins, where his 
curioſity led him to the tomb of Laura, which was guarded by Love and Virtue, he was ſud- 
denly attracted from thence, by the appearance of the Fairy Queen, at whoſe approach the 
Soul of Petrarch wept ;, ſeeing thoſe graces deſert that miſtreſs of his, to attend upon this royal 
lady, and oblivion ſupply their place. The compliment is ſurely fine, and perhaps the more 
judiciouſly expreſs'd, in not being bounded more periodically than it is, according to the doc- 
trine of our modern criticks in the ſtructure of verſification; for being the recital of one ſolemn 
and ſurpriſing thought, it may engage our attention more cloſely. to the end of the two or three 
quadrains it is compris d in, than if the author had affected to divide or bound the ſenſe with a 
fall period at the end of every "four lines. But every reader may eaſily judge for himſelf, the 
poem being in moſt editions of Spenſer, and therefore needs not here be recited. His other 
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writ with great modeſty, in regard to himſelf. 


Burgbley, the work is addreſo d direcily to the queen. There- fo parti 


Sr WALTER RATEGH. 
nt the queen her ſelf imitstsd, in ſome poetry till to be ſeen of her writing, being in lines 


of ſox and ſeven feet long ind it is no more to be objected, that an author did not in this 
particular apparel his mind to the mode of all ages, than his body. It may be ſufficient there- 


fore to obſerve, there is a diſtinguiſh'd conduct alſo in this performance; for the induction i; 
The praiſe of meaner wits, this work like profit brings ; 
As doth the cuckow's ſong, delight, when Philomela fing. 


- 


„ haying advertiſed the poet that his portraits are to be judg'd of or improv'd by the 


originals of thoſe virrues whereof he has compov'd his fiitious queen, he very dexterouſly trans- 


fers or appropriates them to the real one then reigning : ſo concludes with a compliment to 
him; which tho? of a very tranſcendent and abſolute nature, yet in regard to the little good 


Engliſh poetry then in being, and the great fame of that poet ſtill ſurviving among us, is ſtill 


thought not more expreſſive of Sir Walter Raleg#'s affection, than his judgment: 


Of me no lines are low d, nor letters are of price, 
Of all that ſpeak the Engliſh tongue, but thoſe of thy device. 


We further obſerve among the copies of verſes inſcrib'd by Spenſer himſelf, at the end of 
his ſaid Fairy Queen, to the ſeveral miniſters of ſtate and noblemen in queen Elizabeth's court, 
one to the noble and valorous Sir Walter Ralegh, Sc. as he again ſtyles him: and this, becauſe 
it not only informs us what a fayourite Ralegh was at this time with the queen ; but alſo gives 
us occaſion to dilate upon his own poetical productions a little more copiouſly than opportu- 
nity has before offer d, I muſt here entirely repeat. 


To thee that are the ſummer*s nightingale, 
Thy ſoveraign goddeſſes moſt dear delight, 


Why do I ſend this ruſtick madrigal, 
That may thy tuneful ear unſeaſon quite ? 
. Thou only fit this argument to write; | = 
_ In whoſe high thoughts pleaſure hath built ber bowre, 


Ad dainty love learn d ſweetly to indite : | 
My Rhimes I know unſav'ry are and ſowre, _ 
To taſte the ſtreams, which, like a golden ſhowre, 
_ Flow from thy fruitful head, of thy love's praiſe, 
Fitter perhaps to thunder martial ſtowre, 
When ſo thee liſt thy lofty muſe to raiſe : 
Yet till that thou thy poem wilt make known, 
Let thy fair CynTH1a's praiſes be thus rudely ſhown. 


Hznxcz we learn Sir Walter Ralegh wrote a poem, call'd CyNTH14 ; that it was in praiſe 
of the queen, and that it was not now publiſh'd, Spenſer, in his letter to Ralegh above - cited, 
alſo mentions again ſomething of this poem, where he ſays, In that Fairy Queen, I mean 
glory in my general intention; but in my particular, I conceive the moſt excellent and glo- 
«« rious perſon of our ſoveraign the queen, and her kingdom, in Fairy-land. And yet in ſome 
places elſe, I do otherwiſe ſhadow her. For conſidering ſhe beareth two perſons ; the one, 
<« of a moſt royal queen or empreſs ; the other, of a moſt virtuous and beautiful lady; this lat- 
« ter part, in ſome places, I do expreſs in Belphæbe; faſhioning her name according to your own 
excellent conceit of CVT 3 Phebe and Cynthia being both names of Diana.“ This is 
all I remember to have met with of that poem, ; 


Bur this very year that Ralegh was in Ireland, there was a book publiſh'd by a learn- 


lili 


ed and ingenious gentleman z in which others of Raleg#s poems, and perhaps that be- Eminent for 
fore mention'd, are quoted with great commendation z* as if theſe few little pieces had — =-_ 


before 


a This treatiſe, now very ſcarce, is call'd The 4rt of fore that in the firſt book, cab. 26. where the author 
E 1055 Poeſy ; contrived into three books : the firſt of LA is ſo n the 1 or poetical manner of 
and pceſy ; the ſecond of proportion; the third of orna- celebrating marriages; and that in the third book, cap. 23. 
ment. London, 4to. 1589. I never ſaw but one of them, where he makes the Imperial ambaſſador, a Bohemian born, 
and this is in the curious library of that worthy owner ſo bluntly expreſs in the French tongue what a gallant 
James ii et Eſq; of the Middle Temple. There is a wooden byr/e-wwoman the empreſs, was, will, among ſome others, 
print of the queen before it; and, tho' dedicated to the lord be allow'd very remarkable, in a book ſo publickly and 

tender'd to the peruſal of our virgin-gucen. 


But , 
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before this time render d. him eminent, and adyanc'd. his name among. the prime pvits or 
leading poets of the age; not that we are ſure, they were now, in common print, or vulgarly 
known to be his; for the ſaid author, ſpeaking of the moſt. conſiderable writers in Engii 
poetry, ſays 3 „ In her majelty's time ſprung up another company of courtly, poets, who 
4 have writ excellently well, if their doings could, be found out and made publick with the 
« reſt; of which number is Edward earl of Oxford, Thomas lord Bucthurſt, when young, 
40 Henry lord Paget, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir W alter Ralegb, and many others ſome of whom 
« he further names.” * Then proceeding to give his judgment in ſhort characters of them; and 
having diſtinguiſh'd the earl of Oxford for Comedy, Buckburſt for Tragedy, Sir Philip Sidney, 
and the other gentleman who wrote the late Shepherd's Calender (meaning Spenſer) for Eclogue 
and Paſtoral, he adds; For Ditty and amorous Ode, I find Sir Falter Raleg#s vein moſt 
lofty, inſolent, and paſſionate.” > But it is in the chapter of Sententious ot *Rbetorical Figures, 
that this critic illuſtrates his obſervations, by ſome examples out of Sir Walter Ralegbs poems; 
which, becauſe rare to be met with, and not prolix, nor violating the privileges of particular and 
perſonal narrative, I ſhall here rehearſe ; the rather, becauſe theſe fragments may both give further 
light into the genius, as well as hiſtory perhaps of their author, and help the enquiries of ſuch rea- 
ders, as are curious in comparing the monuments of ancient and modern wit, to recover and revive 
the entire pieces from whence they are extracted. That critic therefore, where he is ſpeaking of 
ſome elegant tautologies in poetry, and particularly the excellences of the Anaphora, or figure 
of Report, as he tranſlates it, gives us the following example, written by Sir Waller Ralegb; 
whether in his Cynthia, I cannot yet tell; but, 7o his greateſt miſtreſs, in moſt excellent verſes, 
ſays that author, | 3 1 


In vain, my eyes, in vain you waſte your tears ; 
In vain my ſighs, the ſmokes of my deſpairs : 

In vain you ſearch the earth and heav'ns above: 
In vain you ſeek, for fortune keeps my love. 


Further ſpeaking of the Epizeuxis, which he Engliſhes the Underlay or Cuckow-Spell, another 
ſort of repetition, when in one verſe we iterate one word without intermiſſion, he brings, as 
an example, that of Sir Watler Ralegh ; very ſweet, ſays he. 


With wiſdom's eyes, had but blind fortune ſeen , 
Then had my love, my love for ever been, © 


And in another place, to diſtinguiſh that form of repetition, called Ploche, or. the Doubler, a 
ſpeedy iteration of one word, but with ſome little intermiſſion, he exemplifies the two cloſing 
verſes of a moſt excellent ditty, as he calls it, written by Sir Walter Ralegh. Theſe two cloſing 
verſes confirm the genuineneſs of thoſe which precede them in a tranſcript of this very ditty 
I once ſaw in a nobleman's library, from the copy of a celebrated lady, who probably had 


But for the reſt, it contains many pretty obſervations, - found in any of the printed editions I have ſeen of his 
examples, characters and fragments of poetry for thoſe poems: but I have an old MS. collection, in which 
times, now no-where elſe to be met with; which if ſome one poem is directed to the lady Iabella Thyme cutti 
of our modern criticks had read, they would have been trees in which poem is printed among Mr. Wal- 
better acquainted than they were, with certain antiquities in er's, but her name left out. In the print alſo we have 
the Exgliſb meter, whereof they have erroneouſly ſpoken. only a fragment; but my copy had it entire. For the 
The author was educated at Oxford; born about the year poem which follows it, in Mr. Naller's printed collection, 
1530, or not long after; and wrote ſeveral other books, is a compliment to the ſame lady for reſtoring him this 
whereof he gives us the titles himſelf. So that if his name piece, becauſe he defired to print it, tho' the laſt thought 
was Puttenham, one of the queen's gentlemen-penſioners, as was torn off and loft ; which, to his regret, he never 
Anthony Wood thinks, he was entitled to a more diſtin re- could recolle& ; ſo was obliged to print it imperfectly, in 
membrance in his book of Oxford writers. That he was his own apprehenſions at leaſt, tho' all the world beſides 
a courtier, is viſible ; alſo been a traveller, and ſeen have looked upon what is printed of it as a perfect ma- 
the courts of foreign princes ; wherefore his illuſtrations, ſter- piece, even of that great hand: and for our conſo- 
both hiſtorical and political, are drawn ſo familiarly from lation it may be obſerv'd, if he had not loſt this conclu- 
thence, that he may be call'd the court-critic of that fion, we ſhould have loſt that fine poem, which was the 
reign. | conſequence of it. The ſentiment this MS. could have 

a See the ſaid Art of Elb Poeh, . 49- reſtored him, conſiſted, as I think, of fix lines, but that 
Ib. 2 51. Some modern authors, among them I cannot t them all; yet preſume, upon the fa- 
Edward Philips, as I remember, in his Theatrum Poeta- vour which is due to the fair ſex, that it will not be 
rum, 1 2mo. 1675, but I am ſure A. Weed. vol. 1. col. 436, thought an unwelcome digreſſion here to preſerve what L 
and others from him, have, in the quotation of this - can of them, and as well as I can, leſt they ſhould be loſt 
racter, changed that middle epithet for the word condolent 3 again, by not having an opportunity to remember them 
perhaps through an unneceſſary tenderneſs ; every word of eliewhere. 9 1 


that character being ſpoken, and to be underſtood, in a | 
ſenſe of praiſe. 4 , | A poet, when he would deſcribe his mind, 


© Art of Engliſh Poefy, p. 165. 4 Ib. p. 167. L, as in language, ſo in fame confin'd : 
e Lady Tabelle Thyme ; the who is ſo finely cele-. Your wworks are read, of nog there are mn; 
brated by Mr. Waller, tho' her firname is no-where to be So far the ſciſſer goes beyond the pen, 
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To cauſe my heart for to forſake my breaſt z. 

All in a rage, TI ſought to pull them out 1 
As who bad been ſuch traitors to my reſt : 

bas could they ſay, to win. again my grace ? 
Forſooth, ene, 


Anotber time, my heatt I call'd to mind; n * 
Thinking that he this woe'on me bad brought; joy 
Becauſe that be, to love, bis force red, 
When of fuch wars my fancy never thought : 
What cou'd be ſay when Two? d him have ſlain ? 
That he was hers----and had forgone my chain. 
At laſt, when I perceiv'd both eyes and heart 
Excuſe themſelves, as guiltleſs of my ill; 
1 found my ſelf the cauſe of all my ſmart,. | 
And told my ſelf, that I my ſelf. would kill. 


Yet when I ſaw my ſelf to you was true 
I loy'd my ſelf, becauſe my ſelf loy'd you. 


This poem, I have been told, is printed under Sir Valter Ralæbs name, in a modern collection, 
not much to be ſuſpected of having had it from any ancient manuſcript, therefore probably 
from ſome old copy in print, which I have not yet met with. There is one old collection 1 
never ſaw, printed about the time we are now upon, with ſeveral of Sir Philip Sidney's ſonnets 
in it, and therefore I think under his name z > which poſſibly may contain ſome alſo of 
Sir Walter Ralegis. But in that modern collection there is alſo printed, not over- correctly it 
ſeems, another poem of his: this I have likewiſe ſeen in manuſcript, where it is call'd the 
Silent Lover; and have heard ſeveral lines in it applauded, eſpecially the beginning. But the 
part, which would be moſt agrecable in this place to an hiſtorical reader, is that from which 
he might fancy he could make ſome further gueſſes at the object of Ralegb's addreſs ; tho 
after all it may be no other than the common object of all poets ; however, the lines are theſe: 


But ſeeing that T ſue to ſerve 
A ſaint of ſuch perfection, 

As all defire, and none deſerve 
A place in ber affection; 

I rather chuſe to want relief, 
Than venture the revealing ;, 

Where glory recommends the grief, 

Deſpair diſdains the healing. 


And a little further, very perſuaſively : 


Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words, th never ſo witty z 


A beggar that is dumb, you know, _ 
May challenge double pity. 


In ſhort, he has ſaid ſuch handſome things of filence, that it were a pity any words even in 
its commendation, but his own, ſhould break it. But it will perhaps hereafter be thought he 


a Entitled, Wit's Int ? 
of it, about Lo_ erpreter $vo. printed, one edition veral of the ſonnets, ditties, madrigals paſtoral-airs, 


ſuch- like compoſitions, which were ſo much the m 


0 England's Helicon, 4to. without date, in which are ſe- among the and illuſtrious wits of thoſe times. 


could 
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could break it himſelf with as much ſucceſs, as now he ſeems:to have comrtunded the keeping 
it. All that I have ſeen more of his juvenile compoſitions in this kind, us a paſtoral ſon- 
net, which old Mr. Jaac Walton reciting, tells. us was written by Sir Elter Rategh,"ih 
his younger years, * in anſwer to another, famous alſo in thoſe days, compoſed by Chriſtopher 
Marlow); but as both theſe ſonnets are involv'd in a collection which the bookſellers or pub- 
| liſhers have called Shakeſpear's poems, printed between twenty and thirty years after: his death; b 

in which I think ſeveral pieces are known to haye been written, by other poets; the reader is 


left at liberty to judge whether the authority of a writer, who ſubſcribes his name' thereto, one, 


of Waltons noted ſincerity, and advantages for intelligence by his acquaintance among the 


men of literature in thoſe times; or that of an anonymous publication in the circumſtances 
aforeſaid, is to be preferr'd ; without urging the improbability that Shakeſpear ſhould quote a 
ſtanza, from that aſcrib'd to Marlow, afterwards in one of his on plays, if he had been the 
author of that ſonnet himſelf. © * „amn wehe 

Tuzxz is another poet beſides Spenſer, who writ ſomething of Ralzgh relating to theſe 
times, tho near twenty years after them; and as on a different ſubject, ſo with a different 
diſpoſition towards him. This poet was Sir Jobm Harrington, the tranſlator of Orlando Furioſo ; 
but that which he is here mention'd for, is a little book in proſe, yet not clear of poetry, 4 
tho' it was intended for a piece of church-hiſtory, and as a ſupply to Dr. Francis Godwin's 
Catalogue of Biſhops. This, at the time that Ralegh was under royal diſpleaſure in the next 
reign, and in confinement; but growing into favour with the hopeful prince of Wales, Sir Fobn 
Harrington, then a courtier, preſented to that prince: *tis full of little jeſts and tales againſt 
the married clergy, and againſt ſome of the laity who had any controverſies with them, the 
better to inſinuate with that young prince, and engage his attention; otherwiſe the author would 
doubtleſs have written it with a gravity ſuitable to the ſubject; but he tells the prince, he took 


« ſome kind of pleaſure with the pains of writing it, ſuppoſing (ſays he) I was all the while » 


« telling a ſtory as it were in your highneſs's preſence and hearing.“ Among the ſtories he 
tells, there is one concerning Dr. Thomas Godwin, biſhop of Bath and Wells, and Sir Walter 
Ralegh, it ſeems; * the relation of which, becauſe that biſhop died about the latter end of 
1590, we ſhall not longer defer. This biſhop, he tells us, came to that ſee, among his other 
good qualities, unreproveable for Simony, and in the queen's good opinion: if he had held on 
as clear as he enter'd, I ſhould have highly extoll'd him, ſays our author; but, continues he, 
ſee his misfortune, which firſt loſt him the queen's favour, and after forced him to another miſ- 
chief. For being aged, diſeaſed, and lame of the gout, he married, as ſome thought, for opinion 
of wealth, ſays he, a London widow, his ſecond wite at leaſt ; when a chief favourite of that time 
(whom he had named before in this kind, and therefore thought by ſome, 8 as perhaps it might 
be, Sir Walter Ralegh) had labour'd to get the manor of Banwell from this biſhoprick; but diſ- 
daining the repulſe, and hearing of this intempeſtive marriage, he took advantage thereof, 
caug'd it to be told the queen (knowing how much ſhe miſliked ſuch matches) and inſtantly 
purſued the biſhop with letters and mandates for the manor of Banwell for a hundred years. 
The good biſhop, ſays he, not expecting ſuch a ſudden tempeſt, was greatly perplex'd ; yet 
a while he held out, and endured many ſharp meſſages from the queen; of which my ſelf, 
ſays he, carried one, deliver'd to me by my lord of Leiceſter, who ſeem'd to favour the bi- 


ſhop, and miſlike the knight for moleſting him; but they were ſoon agreed, ſays he, like 


Pilot and Herod to condemn Chriſt. And further tells us, never was harmleſs man fo tra- 
duced to his ſoveraign; as that he had married a girl; had convey'd half the biſhoprick to 
her; and, becauſe he had the gout, that he could not ſtand to his marriage. The concluſion 
to the premiſſes, he tells us, was, that to pacify his perſecutors, and to fave Banwell, he was 
fain to part with Wilſcomb for ninety- nine years; and fo purchaſed his peace. We may hence 
obſerve this matter was in agitation before Leiceſters death, which was two years before this 
time; but, as the biſhop ſeems to have linger'd before he clos d, it might be near this time be- 
fore it was brought to a perfect concluſion, And, as he did not hold on fo clear as he enter'd, 
it might be with reference to the Simony before-mention'd; the rather, becauſe a biſhop who 


would not ſcruple at his years to marry for money, might be reaſonably thought not impreg. 


a See Iſaac Walten's Compleat Angler, 4th edition, 8vo. 
1668. p. 76, Sc. This Walton was twenty-five years of 4 A brief view of the Church of England, as it ſtood 
age at Ralegh's death, and liv'd ninety years. Beſides in queen Elizabeth's and king Fames's reign, to the year 
that book, for which he has been d the Father of 1608. Bei 
Anglers, he wrote five lives of learned and religious men, thoſe times, &c. written by Sir John Harrington of Ke 
excellently well, being either from a perſonal ledge near Bath, publiſhed by 
of them, or their intimate friends; for which he deſerves pariſh of Cutbert's in Melli. 12mo. 1653. 
a more liberal acknowledgment than this place will e Sir Fob» Harrington's Brief View, 0. P- 210. 


admit. vis id. 
» Poems by William Shakeſpear, &c. 8vo. 1640. 


« See Shakeſjear's Merry Wives of Wind6r, AR 3. 
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Sir FALTER RALEGCH. vis 


hable, through the fanic motive, againſt a divorcement from his biſhoprick :, which way ſoever His manor of 
ic was, the queen ſaw it not untreaſonable; but eſpouſed the alienation 4 ſo chat it was het git, Nene. 
And the biop' orn. n, Dr;-Francis Godwin, when be was a biſhop alſo, and reviving his 
Catalogue of Biſbips, in the next reign, before Raleb was out of priſon, makes no complaint 
bim in the account of his father's life; 'tho' he might ſafely, if he could juſtly, have 
done it, jand-Rolegh had been poſleſ'd of that for which this author's father had nor, according 
to the cuſtom. of thoſe times, received ſatisfaction. On the contrary, with much modeſty, 
racher laments char his faber ſhould take upon him the duties of cecleſaſtical government, when 
his infirmities had render'd him unable to diſcharge them. 

Ir chis affair did any ways diſpleaſe the hierarchy, there was another occurrence fell out about 
this time, in which Ralegh, by ſhewing a generous and charitable inſtance of his power and in- 
tereſt, might give ſome further umbrage for its diſpleaſure. .. It was in the caſe of Mr. Jobn 
— 1 miniſter of the goſpel, a good ſcholar, and a man of good parts; but very zealous for 
the reformation of the church, even under the epiſcopal government: for which he was reckon'd 
among the Nonconformiſts, or rather Puritans of thoſe times. He had been bred at Cam- 
bridge; was ſeven years miniſter of Kingſton upon Thames; and, through the favour of the earl 
of Huntington, about a twelvemonth at Newcaſtle upon Tine. Here he was ſilenc'd, ſent for 
to London by letters from the lord · chamberlain Hunſdon, in the name of the council, © and 
examin*d about a book he had newly publiſhed againſt the clergy. But becauſe, . contrary to 
the laws, he would not betray himſelf, lays my author, he was committed cloſe priſoner to the 
Gatebouſe 3 debarr'd of all communication with his family or others; thence convey'd to Croy- 
don in July this preſent year 1590 3 brought to the bar in fetters, and indicted for publiſhing a 
libel againſt the queen. No evidence vivd voce produc'd to atteſt it, but only depoſitions taken 
in the high commiſſion-court, no court of record, and hearſay reports urg'd againſt him, his 
witneſſes not being permitted to teſtify in his behalf, becauſe the court ſaid it was againſt the 
queen: the words of the ſtatute being wreſted, ſays my author, by baron Clark and ſerjeant 
Puctering, as if the treatiſe call'd, The Demonſtration of Diſcipline, for which Udall was now 
indicted, becauſe written againſt biſhops who exercis'd their government under the queen, was 
therefore conſequently written againſt her royal perſon. So the ſaid judges directed the jury to 
find Udall author of the book without legal proof, and to leave the felony to them. The jury did 
as they were taught, being told it ſnould be no further danger to the author, but tend to his good; 
of which verdic̃t they afterwards repented. Then he was kept half a year uncondemn'd in durance ; 
and at the aſſizes in February following at Southwark, not relinquiſhing his tenets, he had the 
ſentence of death pronounc'd againſt him by Puckering. * But it ſeems before Udall receiv'd this 
ſentence, he had procur'd a friend to ſollicit Sir Valter Ralegb, that the violent and aggra- 
vated conſtructions which had been made of his doctrine and principles, might not be his utter 
deſtruction, till a more unprejudic'd judgment was made of them; and immediately after the ſen- 
tence was pronounc'd, the ſheriff brought him a reprieve from the queen. Then Dr. Bond, one of 
her chaplains, came to him in priſon with a form of ſubmiſſion for him to ſubſcribe. After two 
days conference, they agreed upon another. But, ſays'Udall, < at the ſame time that Dr. Bond 
« was with me, I receiv d a letter from a friend of mine that did ſollicit Sir Valter Ralegb for me.” t 
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- This letter he then exhibits, and thereby it appears Ralegb had adviſed or encouraged Udall to 
i: explain himſelf to him concerning thoſe imputations which had been infuſed into her majeſty, 
A which accuſed him with maintaining, the church of England and its ſacraments were no church 
» and no ſacraments z that its laws and her government were againſt the word of God ; that all 
pi 
4 See a tract entitled, r I: « Lene; yea, any wicked one whatſoever, than chat 
purchaſe cathedral lands as ſuc "_ — — which we ſhould be: and I could live theſe twent 
E the late purchaſers, but of the ancient nobility % years any ſuch in England, yea, in a biſhop's hou 
8 TY f the crown it ſelf, Qc. zd edit. 2 1 may: be, and never be moleſted for it. * is that 
earſon, by Cornelius Burges, D. D. to. 1 „ which you are charged with in a dialogue lately come 
- Wiesen LA forth againſt you, and ſince burned by you ; That you 
of Wells. % care for nothing but the maintenance of your dignities, be 
, d O illum felicem, fi felix manere maluiſſet, quam regi- * it to the damnation of your own fouk, and infinite millions 
0 minis ecclefiaſtici laboris tum ſuſcipere, cum laboribus i * more.” Strype's Lift and Aﬀs of Archbi/hop Whitgiſt, 
Lr 28 anon 1 uti auxilio, 1718. p. 343. 2 Fl 
* D Godwin > in it T — ſcovery 7 
< Dated 29 December 1589. 8 —— - — — 9 * 


1 e- 
d Entitled, The Demonfration of Diſcipline wohich Cri vinced, b "dr Lao — — learned, 1 


P 

2 eib in bis word the government of the church miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt Mr. Fohn Udall, in the 

times and places _ reign of — Aae Sc. 4t0. 1643, in Pref, This 
Tube horrible „7 pamphlet is eil own account of the whole 
inſerted in the inditment) lay in theſe words to the bi- —_— z whether printed in the queen's time, I can- 
hops: Who can, without bluſhing, deny you to be the not tell; but t the ſame account, Ithiok reprinted 
<< cauſe of all ungodlineſs, ſeeing your gevernment is that in the State · Trial; tho the title to this N is 
<* which giveth leave to a man to be any thing ſaving a adapted to the time wherein it was now 
+ © ſound chriſtian; for certainly it is more free in theſe e. 


* days to be a Papiff, an abe, of the Family of Dee the ſaid pamphlet, p. 37. 
„ ecclealticat { 
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did cenſures therar for (fas that corel | «Tf ye ll write half a doe lines to 
& Sir Mule Raley theſe opinions, that he may ſhew it to her majefty/-he hopes 
& to obtain your life, I know it is very eafy for you” to anfwer ull thoſe things) therefore do 
« it with ſpeed; and in your writing to Sir Walter take knowledge, that he htl ſent you 
* ſuch word. Hereupon Udall wrote a letter; Which he alſo ſets forth, dixected to the 
right honourable Sir Walter Rilegh, Knit; lord- warden of the ſtannaries, wherein after the 
remembrance of his duty and thanks for his great and hofioutitble cart over Him And for his 
good, he moſt humbly beſeeches him to be a” means to appeaſe her majeſty's diſpleuſure for 
the accuſations untruly ſuggeſted againſt Hum 4% Mi | by MAR ba . 2103171 
For God is my witneſs (continues he) I have never had any earthly thing in ſo'pretious ac- 
e count as to honour her highneſs, and to draw her ſubjefts' to'"acktiowkdge with all thankful: 
« neſs, the exceeding bleſſings thut God beſtoweth upon them by her taajeſty*s happy govern- 
4 ment; whereof I truſt my adverfaries will be\witneſs when T'am' dead. I have ſent unt your 
&« lordſhip (as in perplexity I co upon the ſudden) what 1 hold upom certain points derlared 
ce unto me, as from your lordſhip, praying, chat it would pleaſe you to make known the truth 
«« thereof unto her highneſs: and if neither my ſubmiſſion heretofore delivered, nor theſe things 
« now ſet down, will be accepted to e of her gracious compaſſion to pardon 
«« me, that yet it would pleaſe her majeſty; chat the land may not be charged with my blood, 
to change my puniſhment from death to baniſhment. Thus truſting your lordſhip will 
&« youchſafe me this favour, and that it will pleaſe her majeſty thereupon graciotiſly to conſi- 
«. der me, I humbly take my leave from the V bite Lyon, Feb. 22. 1590. Herewith he 
fent the tenets he maintained, or articles of his perſuaſion, which ate to be ſeen immediately 
following the ſaid letter in his own narrative, and elſe where. Aſter this he remained, accor- 
ding to his own expreſſion, without great hope of liberty, yet without fear of further extre- 
mity. © Whence it may be righty obſerved by ſome hiſtorians, that Sir Falter Ralegh, through 

His generous His generous interceſſion, did procure UdalPs reprieve,” or ſave him from execution; Till a 

interceſſion few months after, being further peſter d with ſtricter forms of ſubmiſſion, by Dr. 4ndrews, he 

dia as forced to make further applications, not only by the earl of Eſer, but Sir Walter Ralegh 
again, and dean Nowell, againſt the menaces of the approaching aſſizes at Kingſton, * A bout 
the ſame time the king of Scots alſo wrote a letter to the queen in behalf of the ſaid Mr. U. 
and other learned nonconformiſts. © But this wrought only ſo far, when Udall was brought to 
Kingſton, that he was immediately returned to priſon before the firſt day of the trials, and there- 
upon the unlucky diſturbance of Harket the enthuſiaſt enſuing, Udall was diſcouraged from ma- 
king further ſollicitation till the lord-chanceHor Hatton died. The Eaſter aſter which, he 
ſued for liberty to go to church, which was denied him, being a condemn'd man: but, by 
the lord treaſurer's means, getting a copy of the indictment, and a pardon fram'd according 
to it, he was refer'd therewith to archbiſhop Whitgift ; ** Unto, whom (ſays he) I both ſent 
divers petitions, and dutiful letters; and alſo. got many of my friends, both honeurable per- 
« ſonages and others, to ſue to him; yet could not his good-will be gotten.”s And when 
the Turkey merchants apply'd to his Grace, that Udall might go over to Guinea, he would not 
conſent to that, unleſs they would be bound he ſhould not return till he had her majeſty's li- 
cenſe; but to this Udall would not conſent. And tho? Sir Jahn Puckering, now lord-keeper, 
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a We may obſerve, that Ua/l, in this letter, here qu6- 
ted from his faid narrative, addreſſes Sir Walttr Ratesh 
(as lord-warden) by the title of his Lordſbip; but, as Mr. 
Strype copies it, in his life of Whizgift, fol. 376, that 


word is changed for his Honour, as if this author, or 


thoſe he takes this part of his materials from, had copied 
the letter out of Udal/s narrative, and helped him (in 
their thoughts) to a title more proper for Sir Walter Ra- 
legh. If Mr. Strype had ſeen this pamphlet, it will make 
ſomething againſt the charaQter of his ſincerity, in advan- 
cing ſo much his archbiſhop's chriſtian miluneſi; ſee his 
life, fol. 344. and repreſenting him to have been moſt 
active in procuring Uda/Ps pardon, by his effectual inter- 
ceſſions with the queen; as if the queen only was inexo- 
rable at Uda/Ps endeavour to reform her biſhops; which 
is partially throwing all the cruelty Udal/ fuffer'd upon 
her ; when it will plainly appear in the ſequel of this 
pamphlet, that //hzrgift was the chief author of it; and 

et, if Mr. Strype had ſeen this letter to Sir Walter Ra. 
lob in UdalPs pamphlet, tis to be thought, he would 
have corretted the date in his own copy by it, which is a 
whole year too late; not that he is over- correct in other 
dates, even of this ſtory (which is inconnetctedly told. 
and confuſed with repetitions) for, in two places of the 
archbiſhop's life, he tells us, Uda// died 1593, ſee fol. 
344 and 345 3 and in'a third, ol. 375, that he ied, 


which is moſt probable, in 15923 and a little further 


quotes a letter of Uda//s'to the lord-treafurer, dated in 
1591, wherein he tells his lordſhip, he had been in du- 
rance above one ro. 5 6 | 

d Strype's life of archbi itgift, fol. 378. 

© New diſcovery of the od — Pract. 5 39. 

d Tbidem, p. 42. 

e Herein his majeſty tells the queen, That hear- 
« ing of the apprehenſion of Mr. Uda/i, Mr. Cart- 
« wright, and certain other learned miniſters of the evan- 
„gell, within your realm (ſays he) of whoſe good eruditi- 
on and fruitful travels in the church, we hear a very 
« credible commendation, howſoever their diverſity from 


„the biſhops, and others of your clergy, in matters 


„ their dilation, to work them your miſliking; at this 


*« preſent, we cannot (weighing the duty we owe to ſuch 
as are afflicted for their conſcience in that profeſſion) 
* but by our moſt effectual and earneſt letter, interpone 
* us at your hands to any harder uſage of them for that 
* caufe. So 1 her earneſtly to let them be re- 
« leaſed out of thei FRE ſtraite, - he concludes, from 
& EAI þ the 12 of June, 1591.” Ser this letter at 
r I ihe THT RgpRIt Dp. 43 4 


Ff 20 Nev. 1891. 


© The pampfilet aforeſaid; p. 43. 
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46 as lädt oed. who Indeed had moch ragen obs: 16; dei vip he, archbilhng, 10 


chat both promiſed to obtain Lualſ s pardon of ther, majeſty; ang liberty. fer ce fad voyage > + 


yet Udall nevet enjoyed: one: er the others, for, be, died. ingr Hon, before they, were. fully con- 


5 d ter aff} > inn 912 17 1 b 263 36.5 049 S210 SGGJOTINT ch 23nalab 01 169 
kom give anather, instance df Ra-s friendly and Sener creiſe of his 
power and. intereſt, for an old officer in the; army, Ance there. fs u, date 10 ite that confines us 
to any particular Year's 
had a ſum of money long owing him, it ſeems, from the treaſury, and, knowing how well 
Ralegh was 20quainted with the juſtice of the debt, no leſs chan what influence his applications 
would be of for procuring it, prevaib d on him te write. to the Jord-trealurer;s ſcrexary, who 
was afterwards knighted, and well known by the name of; Sit. Micbael Higks, that he might 
obtain his lordſhip's order for che payment of the money. Theſe are the words of his letter 


bx 


doubt, but it effe@ually obliged his petitioner with .the fruits therpof, . This offices ö! 


< I am molt earneſtly to-intreat you for this/gentleman, captain Spring; that, partly; for love, And for cap- 
00 partly for honeſt conſideration, you will; further him with my lord · treaſuret ſor a debt f. 


« three hundred pounds, which her majeſty weg him. It hach been long due; and he! has, 
. got good warrant for it: beſides, he has ſerved her majeſty very long, and, hach received 
„ many wounds in her ſervice. Theſe reaſons delivered byna man of your utterance, and 
« having his good angel at your elbow to inſtruct you; I, doubt not, but it will take good and 
« ſpeedy effect. (Concluding) I never; rte unto you for any man, or in any matter, 
<« wherein you ſhall more bind me unto your, than for this bearer : and ſo not doubting, of 
«« your aſſured friendlineſs, I leave you to God and remain your molt aſſured loving friend,” 
In a poſtſcript he ſays, **, Always remember you, muſt deal; conſcionably for my ſake, and I 
« will requite you.” Examples of this kind ſhew men worthy of the power they enjoy, and 
ſhine brighter in their characters than many actions of a more publick and magnificent nature 5 
power being ſo oſten corrupted; with pride and other paſſions, as frequently render the poſſeſſors 
of it miſchievous, rather than heneficial to their fellow creatures. But Ralægb, in theſe and 
many other inſtances, was ſo far from miſuſing, that, above the narrow apprehenfions of rey 
pulſe, or lay ing himſelf under, obligations, he appears to have exerted it in the | moſt ſtrenu 


ous and generous manner, either for preventing or relieving the diſtreſs of others, which 


moved the greater compaſſion hen his own misfortunes brought him to need, and yet to fail 
of the like liberal and ſucceſsful. mediation, for himſelf. The truth is, Nalegb was fo fa- 
mous in theſe days, for ſuch- like good offices, that the queen ſeems to have diſtinguiſhed him 
by a title more honourable, in the proper ſenſe it is to be here taken, than any other ſhe con- 
ferred upon him: for one day, having told her he had a favour to beg of her, V ben, Sir 
Walter, /aid ſbe, will yon ceaſe to be a beggar? To which he anſwered, I ben your gracious 
majeſty ceaſes io be a benefactor. With great juſtice therefore ſeems, a certain noted au- 
thor of theſe times, to have adapted his work to a patron, when he dedicated a diſcourſe 
upon Friendſbip, which he publiſhed not long before this time, to Sir Malter Ralegh. * 
Bur friendſhip made ſuch a rare and laſting impreſſion on him, that it may be ſaid to 
have extended beyond the life of the object; and he well deſerves to be remembered in his 
grave, who could leave us ſuch noble patterns in memory of the dead. But this place re- 


quires only our notice of the memorial he wrote, to clear from ſome Spaniſb aſperſions, the 


fame and conduct of the valiant and renowned Sir Richard Grenvill, in that bloody expedition, 
where he made ſuch a glorious, tho? untimely end. This brave commander was vice-admiral 
in the lord Thomas Howard's expedition, to intercept the Spariſs plate-fleet at the iſles of A. 


Zores in its return from America. The Engliſh ſquadron conſiſted of fix of the queen's ſhips, ſix 


victuallers of London, with two or three pinnaces, They ſet out early in the ſpring 1591, 


a The pamphlet aforeſaid, p. 44. 

b And was not brought to execution, as Thomas Fuller 
in one part of his Church Hifory implies, lib. 9. ſect. 8. 
parag. 31. tho? he contradicts himſelf before in another 
paragr. 4. where he had ſaid Ua// died peaceably in his 


have had by him, it ſeems to be no more chan the printed 
narrative * have before uſed. 

© This letter is printed in the baronettage of Fol; 
by Arthur Collins, Ri ; 8vo. 1720. vol. N p. E 


a 1a¹ ul as I have been told by this author, was co a 
. j for Thomas ** in his 7 of Familia . 8 him by Mr. Srrype, who was favoured with S 3 

ore mention . 135, Having one to Dr. Fuller in fecretary Ceci/'s 1 in the | . | 
praiſe of his ſaid Chu Hi : os. Hi bim teten 4 cendents, 5 papers in the poſſeſſion of his noble . 
review that paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the execution of 4 ae of the Engl nation, MS, alſo with 
e variation, in a book called, Miſcellanca, or a 


Udall; for he died, ſays he, at the hit Lyon, juſt as very litt 
his pardon was procured, and was buried at St: George's choice Co/le&ion of wile and ingenious Sayings of Princes 
| Poets, Stateſmen, Courtiers, and „out of ſeveral 


Sout! ark; Of whom, ſays this Forde (who was Udal/'s 
kinſman) we have this tradition, That he was the firſt ancient and modern authors, &c, by G. M. gvo. 1694. 


man king James asked for when he came into E gland, 


k 38. | N 
and being anſwered, he was dead, the king reply'd, © See a ſpark of friendſhip and warm | 
Here nd be rn Se bog Fs ge W e and warm Fg, cha 
for . hs f Wall 2 and? 25 81380 good . By Themas 


's tryal, "_ , and ſentence, Chu 1 „ 1888. 
written by himſelf, which this Forde 0 : —— | to nnn | 
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and waited fix months at Hues, obe of thoſe Hanh, in expeClation of the ſaid lee. — 

| beſides the EFnglibShips before number'd, / on&aliv'of Sir Malters in this 

Ralegh, commanded by captain Thynne 1 and a he Wniploy' en tire ine — 

year to deſcribe that memorable engagement they had with the Spaniards; the brief abſtract I ſhall 

give thereof from his ownwords, cannot be array d of prolixity;"tior perhaps of digfeflion'; ſince 

beſides his gratitude for the paſt ſervices of his heroie Kinſman, 'it {o well diſplays his fenciments 

gabe of at this time of the religious hypocriſies and cruelties of their common enemy. The king of Spain 

ene therefore, having had intelligence of their waiting thus for his Ludin fleet, ſent an Armala to the 

Azores of fiſty! three fail to convoy it home, under the command of Den Alpbonſo Baan. This 

fleet was juſt in ſight of the Engliſh by chen they had any warning of it; and they were ſo un- 

prepar'd for its reception, that many of their crew were on ſhore, providing ballaſt; water, and 
other neceſſaries; and thoſe who were on board, were half of them, through ſickeneſs, unfit for 

ſervice. The Spaniards were now ſo near at hand, that the Exgliſb had ſcarce time to weigh 

anchor; and Grenvill, in the Revenge, was the laſt upon the place, being deſirous of receiving 

all his crew aboard from the iſland, whereof he had no leſs than ninety who were fick" and dif. 

eaſed. So that, unable to recover the wind, and having but one hundred ſound men, he was 

perſuaded to cut his main-fail, caſt about, and truſt to the failing of the ſhip; for the ſquadron 

of Seville was on his weather-bow : but he, through the greatneſs of his ſpirit, utterly refuſed to 

turn from the enemy; proteſting he would rather die than be guilty of ſuch diſhonour to him- 

ſelf, his country, and her majeſty's ſhip ; aſſuring his company he would paſs through the two 

ſquadrons in ſpite of them, and force thoſe of Seville to give him way; which he perform'd upon 

divers of the foremoſt, who, as the mariners term it, ſprung their-Joof, and fell under the lee of the 

Revenge : but while he had regard to thoſe who were neareſt, the huge San Philip, being in the 

wind of him, and approaching, becalm'd his fails in ſuch manner, that the ſhip could neither 

make way, nor feel the helm; fo large and high charged was the Spaniſh galleon, being of fifteen 

hundred ton, carrying three tire, of eleven pieces in each on a ſide, and diſcharging eight fore- 

right from her chaſe, beſides thoſe of her ſtern-ports. After the Revenge was thus entangled 

with this Philip, four others loofing up alſo, boarded her, two on the larboard, and two on the 

ſtarboard, The fight thus beginning at three a- clock in the afternoon, on the laſt of Auguft 

the year aforeſaid, continued very terrible all that evening, But San Philip having received 

the lower tire of the Revenge, charged with croſs-bar ſhot, ſhifted with all expedition, utterly 

miſliking her firſt greeting. Some ſaid ſhe founder'd hereupon ; but this is uncertain, The 

\ Spaniſh ſhips were fill'd with ſoldiers ; ſome having two hundred, beſides mariners; ſome five, 

others eight hundred men: in the Engliſh ſhip there were only mariners, with the — 

ſervants, and ſome gentlemen- volunteers. After many exchanges of great and ſmall ſhot, the 

Spaniards many times attempted to board the Revenge, but were as often beaten back into their 

own ſhips, or into the ſea; and when a London victualler, who was under the lee of the Revenge, 

offer d to undertake any ſervice for her aſſiſtance, Grenvill bid him * Save himſelf, and leave him 

ce to his fortune.” The fight thus continuing while the day laſted, and ſome hours of the night, 

many of the Engliſh were ſlain ; ſome of the Spaniſh ſhips ſunk ; and in many others there was great 

ſlaughter : Grenvill, tho? wounded in the beginning of the cloſe fight, was never fo diſabled 

as to forſake the upper deck for eight hours together z and then being ſhot into the body with 

a muſket, as the wound was dreſſing, he was again ſhot into the head, and his ſurgeon at the ſame 

| time wounded to death. Still the fight continued, and as faſt as the Spaniards were beaten off 

10 by the Revenge, others came in their places; ſo that by morning ſhe had ſuſtained, for fifteen 

F 1 | hours together, the vollies, boardings, and entries of fifteen ſeveral ſhips of war, and repulſed 

1 * them all ; beſides the reſt which batter'd her looſe and at a diſtance. But with the light, in- 

ha 1 creas d the diſcovery of her diſmal condition; and the more irkſome was the one, in that it 

ith | would not let her conceal the other from her ſurrounding enemies. * Now was to be ſeen nothing 
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» As for her friends, the lord Thomas Howard, and the of a general, to commit er A charge to aſ- 
23 Sir Malter 'Ralegh further ſays of them, « If all * ſured deſtruction, without hos or any likelinood of 
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«« the reſt had enter d, all had been loſt ; for the very huge- © png thereby, to diminiſh the of her ma- 
«« neſs of the 8 77% fleet, if no other violence had been «© jeſty's ker enrich the pride glory of the 
offer d, would have cruſh'd them into ſhivers ; of which enemy. Fore hd, of the — (continues he) 


. the diſhonour, and loſs to the ueen, had been far greater eee Yavaſcar, performed a 
than the ſpoil or harm that the enemy could any way *© very great 25 and ey two hours as near the 
« have receiv d. Notwithſtanding it is true, that — Ba R e as the weather would permit, not fo 

% lord Thomas would have enter'd the iq 2 4 che fe of till he was likely to be encompaſs'd by the 

« but the reſt would not condeſcend ; and 55 maſter 8 and with great difficulty clear d himſelf. 
« of his own ſhi oier'd to leap into the ſea, racher than reſt gave divers vollies of ſhot, and enter'd as far 
c conduct it with the reſt to a prey to the enemy: „ and their own neceſſities, to 


4% where there was neither poſlibility either f the of the enem 
« defence or vi Which! al, in my ode , fays I Harne in Sic W aber Ker, fm 


« Ralegh, had ill with, or anſwer d diſcretion 3 
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naked. hull ef a and: that almoſt, a ſkeleton, having. received, eight | 
ht uy mg cover'd with the limbs and e rage 
forty. valiant men, the reſt. all wounded, and weltering in, or cover'd with their own blood; 
her maſts all beaten over-board,. all her tackle cut aſunder, her upper works razed, and all in 
effect leyell'd, with the water 3. incapable of any further management or motion, 122 what the 
billows gave ber, Grenvill, now finding their diſtreſs irreparable, commanded the ſhip to be 


funk, that the Spaniards might not carry a ſplinter home as a trophy of their dear-bought 

victory; dear: bought indeed! the admiral of the. | Spaniſh hulks, and another great galleon, 
called the Aſcenſion of Seville, being boch ſunk þy the fide, of the Revenge, another alſo in 
the road of St. Michael z and a fourth run herſelf a. ground to fave het company, There were 
beſides lain and drown d in chis fight two eminent $f paniſb commanders, and near a thouſand of 
their men, as one of their own officers, who was 000 from the fight by the enſuing ſtorm, and 

taken by a London veſſel, confeſsd. - In that 8 as well the whole. Indian fleet, which had. 
now join'd them, as the reſt of the Armada, were o diſpers'd and damag?d, that fourteen Gil 
ſirteen more of their ſhips of ways and of their Bala fleet, nich was 4 hundred and odd 
fall, there were alſo above ſeventy onen and taken by our ſhips of London z beſides a very 
rich one which fet her ſelf on fire, and five others taken by Mr. ats's ſhips. Three thouſand 
carcaſſes were found two or three days after on che Ile of Tercera 3 and, by che Spaniards own 
confeſſion, no leſs than ten thouſand of their countryme were loſt in this expedition. But to 
return: Sir Richard exhorted the remainder of his company to truſt in God's mercy, and to 
none elſe ; and, as they had thus long and reſolutely repulſed ſomany enemies, that they would 
not now leflen Ss honour of their country, by any overtures to lengthen for a few hours or 
days their own lives. Several join'd in opinion with him; but the majority prevail'd, who 
urg d, the Spaniard would be as ready to entertain a compoſition, as they to offer it ; and that 
there were divers valiant men yet living, who might do their prince acceptable ſervice, and re- 
venge this action upon the enemy; that the ſhip'cbuld. be of no uſe either to one or the other, 

for upon the firſt working of the ſea ſhe muſt DEN fink, being ſo cruſh'd, riv'd, and leaky, 

having fix foot water in the hold, that ſhe could never remove out of the place. Accordingly 
the Spaniſh general Don Alphonſs Bagan did make very honourable conceſſion ; yielding that 
all their lives ſhould be ſav'd, the company ſent into England, and the better ſort only to pay 
a reaſonable ranſom, free from all gallies or impriſonment. Tho' it may be thought it was not 
difficult to diſſuade men from death to life; the maſter-gunner would have ſlain himſelf when he 
found their reſolution thus by reaſon over-borne z but that he was by force with-held; Then the 
general ſent many boats aboard the Revenge, and divers of the Engli/ ſuſpecting Sir Richard's 
deſperate diſpoſition to blow up or ſink the ſhip, ſtole away to the Spaniards. But the general pre- 
vail'd upon him to temoye out of the Revenge, being very. unſavory, fill'd as it was, like a ſlaugh- 

ter-houſe, with the bodies and blood of the dead and wounded. Sir Richard told them, they 
might do with his body what they pleas'd, for it was now of no uſe to him; and, as he was car- 
ried out of the ſhip, he ſwooned, but revived again, and deſir d the company to pray for 
him. The general uſed him with the utmoſt humanity, and left nothing unattempted for his 
recovery; highly reſpecting, or rather admiring; the wonderful and unconquerable reſolution in 
ſo rare a ſpectacle of conſummate and approv'd intrepidity, who could make ſuch reſiſtance 
for ſo long time, and ſuch havock upon ſuch an Armada, with a ſingle ſhip and ſo few men. 

Sir Richard linger'd two or three days, and then died aboard the general, who greatly bewailed 
his loſs ;D but the Revenge, with two hundred Spaniards \ in her, being overtaken by the ſtorms 
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Liaſc boten, in the ggth chapter of his voyages to the ' ** Richard Grenvill, with @ 
Eaft and Weft- Indies, ſays, that of the whole fleet and © ended my life lk « true fol 
Armada, being 140 ſhips, there were but 32 or 33 arriv'd , © — queen, religion, e gives us 
in Spain and Portugal; and thoſe with ſuch difficulty and further, as an 7 his . that while he 
a rſion, that not any two arriv'd together; the continued amongf the Span; captains, and they were 
were caſt away upon the iſlands and overwhelm'd in ** at dinner or ſupper with him, he would carouſe three or 
the fouby that violent ſtorm : ſo that for twenty days af- four glaſſes of wine, and take the glaſſes between his 
ter it they 68 nothing but 6 Hr cad men, | 4 ene hoes fo ieces, and ſwallow them down; 
The ſame Dutch author, tho! he miſtakes in ſome *© ſo that often the blood would run out of his mouth, 
particulars as Sidking is e d. % without any other harm to him.” Which I can be- 
a fortnight later, Fc. yet agrees with Sir Valter „ lieve withqut ſcruple, having ſeen an officer of the army 
that Sir Richard made a wonderful oppoſition ; for in a frolick do the like, and ſwallow the glaſs he had 
mentions, ** no leſs than ſeven or eight boarding the drank in, all but the {olid fiem, or that part which is not 
„% Revenge; that ſhe reſiſted them at leaſt twelve hours - mandible ; but more cautiouſly than ir Richard ſeems to 
that the Spaniards loſt above 400 men in the fight ; nd have perform'd it, for he drew not a of blood from 
* „ an * x ary 3ar7, wen it may 
% miral's ſhip " were aſtoniſh- - in te, collecti l 12 
oe ed at his ſtout and couragious heart, r he ſhew'd no gn $5207 ba | RS UF wo ted of — 
Hof faintneſs, nor change of colour; but, feeling the H. 1 and Prins an ir feel in action 
7 of death approach, laid in the Ranis tongue, Ale, 1 , and deſers, Hedw IV ; Dt; Moch bor 1% 
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aforeſaid, was funk with the others eser at St: Micbacts and. In this marines 

| did they honour ade mag ere ory ne 
name bein. TE 1 C3) HNUUIEY YT 

ne gather d from Sir Walter Raleg What is hete moſt material bf this extraordi: 

nary action; bit when he further obſerves the general's forttier prortliſt was flot performed, 

of ſetting the priſoners at liberty 3 16 that they petition'd to be ate upon the iNands, hopin; 

to be thence tranſported into D and A the Ard wan 

loyalty, by Arte Hitz- Jobn (fon of old Jahn of. TY . Wo ſerit to tlie 

Eagl 0 from ſhip to ſhip, perſuading chem to, ſe ain, through the motives 

of trebling their pay, advancing their condition, y impro) 595 ir faith, to the 8 15 
their ſouls, he is moved to make ſome ſharp and r ons upon theſe top 0 
His reflexions the laſt whereof he expreſſes himſelf in this Ml chat 6 or matter of religion, it * re- 

on the Span cc quire a particular volume to ſet down how religion they cover theit greedy and _ 
Nee. . bitious practices with chat veil of piety; for,. ſire I am, there is no kingdom or common 
« wealth in all Europe, but if reform'd, they, inbade R for religion-ſake ; if it be, as t 

T term, Catholick, they pretend, title; as it the. kings of Cable were the natural heirs of 3 

« the world ; and ſo between both, no kingdom is ; unſought. Where they dare not with 

« their own forces invade, they bafely « entertain | the traitors and vagabonds of all nations ; 

0 ſeeking by . thoſe and their renegade jeſuits to win Parts; and have by that means 

« ruin'd many noble houſes and others in this Jand, and have extinguiſh both their lives and 

« families, What good, honour, or fortune, « ever 7H, a by them atchiev'd, is yet unheard of, 
« or unwritten. . And if our Engliſh papiſts do look into 1 1 againſt which they 

« have no pretence of religion 3 how the nobility are put to death, impriſon'd ; their rich 

« men made a Prey, and [ ſorts of people captiv'd they Mall f find, that the obedience 

« even of the Turk is caſy, and a liberty, in reſpect of the Navery and tyranny of Spain. 

«© What have they done in Sicily, Naples, Milan, and the Low-Countries ? Who hath there 

<« been ſpared for religion at all? And it cometh t to my remembrance of a certain burgher of 

Antwerp, whole houſe being enter'd by a company of Spaniſh ſoldiers when they firſt 

« ſack'd the city, he beſought them to ſpare. him and his goods, being a good catholick, and 

« one of their own party. The Spaniards anſwer d, They knew him to be of a good conliencs 

& for himſelf ; but his money, . plate, jewels, and Dn, were all heretical ; and therefore lawful 

« prize. So they abuſed and tormented the fooliſh Fleming, who hoped that an Anus Dei 

« had been a ſufficient target againſt all force of that holy and charitable nation. Neither 

« have they at any time, as they proteſt, invaded the Indies or Peru, but rather to reduce 

« the people to Chriſtianity, than either for gold or empire Whereas in one only. iſland, cal- 

« led Hi Paniola, they have waſted three millions of the natural people, beſides many mil- 

« lions elſe in other places of the Indies: a poor and harmleſs. people, created of God, and 

% might have been won to his knowledge, as many of them were, and almoſt as many 

« as ever were perſuaded thereunto. The ſtory whereof is at large written by a biſhop of 

« their own nation, called Bartholomew de las Caſas, and tranſlated into Engliſh, and many 

<« other languages, entitled, The Spaniſh Cruelties, Who would therefore repoſe truſt in ſuch: 

%a nation of rayenous ſtrangers ; and eſpecially in thoſe Spaniards, who more greedily 

ce thirſt after Engliſh blood, than after the lives of any other people in Europe ? For the 

e many overthrows and diſhonours they have received at our hands, whoſe weakneſs we have 

« diſcovered to the world, and whoſe forces at home, abroad, in Europe, in India, by ſea and 

« land, we have, even with handfuls of men and ſhips, overthrown and diſhonour'd. Let 

«not therefore any Engli/oman, of what religion ſoever, have other opinion of the Spaniard, 

« but that thoſe whom he ſeeketh to win in our nation, he eſteemeth baſe and traiterous, 

e unworthy. perſons or unconſtant fools ; and that he uſeth his pretence of religion for no 

< other purpoſe, but to bewitch us from the obedience of our natural prince; thereby hoping 

in time to bring us to ſlavery and ſubjection. And then none ſhall be unto them ſo odious 

« and diſdain'd as the traitors themſelves, who have fold their country to a ſtranger, and 

« forſaken their faith and obedience, contrary to nature and religion; and even contrary to 

« that human and general humour not only of Chriſtians, but of heathen and irreligious' na- 

« tions, who have always ſuſtain'd what Iabour ſoever, and imbraced even death it {elf for 

ce their country, prince, or commonwealth, To conclude: it hath ever to this day pleaſed 

God to proſper and defend her majeſty, to break the purpoſes of malicious enemies, of 

ee forſworn.. traitors, and of unjuſt practices and invaſions. She hath ever been honour'd of 

e the worthieſt kings ; ſerved by . faithful ſubjects; and ſhall, by the favour of God, reſiſt, 

T « repel, and confound all whatſoever "x et againſt her facred perſon or kingdom. In the 
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were made'to corrupt their 
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fin let the unn and titer Want; of Belp cet 7 and e her e ch 
<6 mean 2 guided dy the ſulning light of her Virtuss, ſhalt ehe lle herz, ſerue han, * 2. 
„% and obey her to the end ef our lives. vin tf dee 27+ 08 pl wiz lden 10 
ROH had no ſwöner due wick His Pen But he took up arms dbainſt the Spaniards, in- 
tending to ſeek reparation ef them for che'1ofles 'aforefaid; He had formed an enterpriſe upon 
Panama, with a deſign alſo of meeting the S pamiſe plate fteet 3 was at grbar expence in fitting 
| out a maritime force for that purpoſe; And uſed his utmoſt intereſt und? diligence to engage 

WW many worchy friends in dhe adventure. The ſcheme he Hd down appear ud ſb ſeuſible to her 
majeſty, having Provided nd leſs than thirteen” ſhips of kü dun and his aſſociates, alf well 
mann'd, und plentifully, furbümted wich afms, proviſions, und all 'ocher Heteffrries, that ſhe 
added to them two of her N Hen of war, named the Gartind and Fur gg bi and gave hith 
a commiſſion,” conſtituting him general of the flect. The Hendur of licitetiant general Wis General of an 
given to Sir Jobn Burg b, à gentleman: Altogether worthy fete command. And indecdoall expedition to 
his conſorts, officer, ſoKdiers and ſailors,” were tnen of Hotable"reſolutiony fath' as had given | 
ſufficient proof of their valour in "divers" ſervices; and, to give them their right, ſays tr 
author, fo Well qualified in cburage, experitnee and diſcretion, chat the greiteſt prince inight 
repute hümſelf happy to be: fetved by the like? With theſe Mips" this equtiippa, Ralęgb de- 

rted in February, the year aldreſaid, to the weſt of Englund, there to ſtore Hitnfelf with ſüch 

— conveniences as he thought he ſhould need; bot the weſterly winds Blowing for a long 
time contrary to his courſe, bound him to Kcep ftarbour ſo many weeks, tliat the fitteſt ſeafoh 
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, for his purpoſe | was expif'd; ind much of his provifions conſum' d. The queen, underſtanding 
bo unlickily he was detain'd, it being the ſbrth of May tollowing, that is, in the year 1 592, 

1 | ; before Ralegb could put to fea, the ſent Sir Martin Frobiſh## after him, who overtdok him tlie 

e 0 very next day, with letters of revocation. But Ralegh finding” his hotibut” ſo far engaged in Recall d. 
„de undertaking of this voyage, that, without proceeding, be fu no remelly Uther to ſalve his 

e panagon, of fätisty his frientde, who had'contibuted fo largely to this advefttute 3 and itter- 

f bp5ðreting the queen's letters, as if her cornmarids had been propounded' in terms of latitude," ci- 

t uur to advance or retire” at his Own diſcreticH;' would by no a thre to lebe the Rect, 

d bo under fail. So he continued his coutfe ipon the ſeas, till he mer: with d flip belonging to 

„ Monde Car n, govemor of Calais, in Which was one Nr Nevi? Dovits,* Who was fetürt-d 

a | from a twelve years captivity in Spain; and who affur'd him; there was little hopes of* any ſuc- 

« ceſs this year in the Meſt- Indies; for the King of Spain had lat expreſs orders' to all the ports, 

er boch of the [ſands and Terra Firma, that no ſhips ſhould fair” that year, nor any treaſure be 

e laid aboard for Spain. But neither chu diſagreeable new, nor the other diſcburagements, could 

- | deter him from proceeding ; till on the eleventh 'of May, when he was off Cape Finiſter, 4 

I- moſt raging rempeſt ariſing, ſo ſcatter'd the greater part of the fleet, and ſunk his boats and 

d | pinnaces, that, as the reſt were driven and divided, Ralegb himſelf, in the Garland, was in n 
7 | great danger of being ſwallowed up in the ſea. Hereupon, conſidering the ſeaſon was too far rous ſtorm. 
of gone for his enterpriſe upon Panama, and his victuals too much conſum'd; that the ſame con- 

ay ſumption might further diſable him Bott lying upon the Span coaſt, or at the Nandi, to meet 
ch with the Indian fleet, for which he had received ſuch little encouragement to wait, Ralegh made 

ly a diviſion of his fleet into two ſquadrons, committing one under the charge of Sir Jobn Burgh, 

he and the other to Sir Martin Frobiſher ; and gave his inſtructions for Sir Martin, in the Gar- 

ve 


land, with captain George Gifford, captain Henry Thynne, captain Gremvill, and others, to lie 
nd off the ſouth cape to terrify and keep the Spaniards © on their own coaſt z while Sir Jobn Burgh, Els infiruc- 
et with captain Robert Croſs, Thomſon, and Others, ſhould lie at the Lores for the carracks tions to his 


rd, from India. The ſucceſs of theſe directions was anſwerable fo the excellent jud gment that con- _ 
us, triv'd chem. For the Sparifh admiral, receiving intelligence that the 75 7 fleet was cruiſing 
⁰ upon ir coaſt, gather'd all his payal power to watch Frobifher,, and defend the ſouthern parts 
ng of Spain; while the carracks, unguarded, were left a prey to Sir Fobn | Burgh, Beſore the 
wt fleet 1 they met on the e coaſt wich a et. Apen. called Sanda Clara, a 
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ſhip of ſix hundred ton 3 Which, after a ficht for ſomme time, they maſter'd, and founti freighted 
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with all ſorts of little iron- work, valued by the Ei at ſix or ſeven thouſand pounds ; but 


of treble the value to the Spaniards. This, having clear d, they ſent! to Eland. Then 
Sir Fobn Burgh, in a ſhip of Sir Walter Raleg#s, namad the Roebuck, coaſting along to- 
wards the ſouth cape of St. Vincent; and, by che way ſpying a fail, gave her chaſe 3 which 
being a flyboat and good ſailor, drew him far ſouthward, heſore he could fetch her 4..at laſt 


ſhe came under his leo, and ſtruck. ſail. The, maſter. conſeſe da great fleet was prepar'd- at 
$t. Lucar and Cadiz, for the rumour of Ralgi's, porting, out Rxong for che Wet-Indies had 


ſo alarmed the king of Spain, that he raiſed! this fleet to oppoſe and encounter him ; tho? looks 
ing for the arrival of his Eaft- India carracks, he firſt order'd thoſe ſhips to convoy them from 
the Azores, but. perſuading himſelf if Raleg's fleet did make for che f- Indies, that then 


the iſlands would be infeſted only by: ſome. ſmall men of war which-the carracks of themſelves 


would be able to cope with, his order was to Dan Alphonſo de Bagan to purſue Ralegh's fleet, 
and engage him, what courſe ſoever he held; and the Engliþ ſoon found this information 
true. For Sir John Burgh, not long after his having taken that flyboat, as he return'd to his 
company, deſcry*d the Spaniſh. fleet to ſea- ward of him; which having likewiſe diſcover'd 
him, made full account to bring him into the $pani/ harbour; but he dexterouſly eſcaped 
them, and ſhaped his courſe, to the Azores, according to Ralegh's directions. Here he took 
ſeveral ſmall caravels; but learnt little intelligence from them. Arriving at Flores on the 2 1ſt 
of June, and making to the ſhore of a village there, cal'd Santa Cruz, he found them all 
in arms; but, ſhewing ſigns of amity by a white flag, he was accommodated by the inhabi- 
tants with whatever he wanted. Here he learnt news of the Eaſt-Indian carracks, one whereof 
had lately paſſed by for Lisbon, and that four more were behind. He made after, and ſoon 
diſcover'd the foremoſt, named the Santa Crus; which was preſſed. ſe cloſe upon by the 
Engliſh, that ſhe fir'd her ſelf ; but they took, beſides ſome ſpoil, certain priſoners out of her, 
who confeſs d, that within fifteen days three other greater carracks would arrive at the ſame iſland, 
Sir Fobn, having taken counſel with his officers, departed ſix or ſeven leagues to the weſt of 
Flores, cauſing the ſhips in his company to. ſpread. themſelves north and ſouth two leagues 


diſtant from each other, by which extenſion they could diſcover two whole degrees. Thus 


they lay till the third of Auguſt, when captain Thomſon firſt ſaw that prodigious great 
carrack, called the Mapaz DE Dios, or Mother of God, one of the greateſt, burden be- 
longing to the crown of Portugal. Captain Thomſon firſt attack'd her, but with the loſs of 
ſeveral men; then Sir Jobn Burgh, in the Roebuck aforeſaid, intangled her; and Sir Robert 


Croſs faſten'd himſelf to her at the ſame inſtant : but Sir John was forced to diſengage a-whule, 


for fear of ſinking, being ſhot under-water, At laſt Croſs fell athwart her all alone, pre- 
vented her running aſhore to fire her ſelf, as the other had done, and gave the reſt time to 
come up to his ſuccour; which, after he had fought with her three hours, he receiv'd by the 
lord Cumberland's ſhips: and then, having made a great ſlaughter of the Spaniards, wy 
boarded and poſſeſs d themſelves of her with little difficulty. ; 

Tuis prize was reckon'd the greateſt and richeſt that ever had been brought into England ; 
and when the news of her being taken arriv'd, Ralegb was no leſs diligent to have her ſafely 
conducted home, than the officers aforeſaid had been in the taking of her. For, after conſulta- 
tion with Sir Job» Hawkins, his chief partner in this enterpriſe, they wrote a letter to the lord 
admiral, in theſe words; „ Our very good lord, we have confer'd together about the Eaſt- 
Indian ſhip to be brought to Plymouth by Sir Jobn Burgb; and, in our opinions, ſhe can be 
« no leſs worth than five hundred thouſand pounds; being a ſhip of ſo great burden, and laden 
« with ſo rich commodities as appeareth ſhe is: wherefore we have conſider'd, that the Spani/ſs 
« men of war, lying upon the coaſt of Bretagne, hearing of ſo great a prize taken from the 
« king, or the merchants of the country; and, envying that ſuch a benefit ſhould grow to us, 
« to their hinderance and diſhonour, will dev by all poſſible means, being diſtant but a 
4 day or night's failing, either to recover the ſhip again, or to burn her and all her lading, 
d rather than ſhe ſhall be deliver'd here ſeeing that the places of defence where the ſhip may 
e remain, are not able to reſiſt their power: in our opinion therefore we think fit, and do pray 
« your lordſhip, that the three ſhips of her majeſty*s which are appointed to keep the narrow ſeas, 
« may, by your lordſhip's letter and directions, be appointed to go weſtward, and there to 
« guard the Indian ſhip for a time, until the Gardland and ſome of the ſame fleet be return'd, 


4 whoſe arrival cannot be any long time expected; or till ſome order may be taken for the 


« unlading or keeping of her otherwiſe ; which we pray your lordſhip may be done with 
« ſome expedition, And ſo we humbly take our leave, this 27th of Auguſt 1592. Your 
«« lordſhip's 
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«« Jordſhip's humbly at commandment, M. Ralegb (and underneath) Jobn Hawkins? * By this 


means probably ſuch care was taken, that this mighty ſhip was brought ſafe into Daymmoerh-ori 


among us either for war or burden.“ But as to the lading, tho* Sir John Burgh did prudently 
ſeize upon the whole to her majeſty's uſe, to prevent all licentious ſpoil ; whereby the treaſure 
brought home was ſufficient to recompenſe the adventurers coſt, and the ſailors peril, however, 
the dividends are not known, more than that her majeſty had the largeſt” ſhafe { and tho?! 


through the varieties thereof, our nation was let into the diſcovery of thoſe merchandiſes, where- 


of we had before but an imperfect knowledge; yet the whole cargo, when-it came to be 
landed and valued in England, fell ſhort above two thirds of the computation which had been 
made by Ralegh and Hawkins, as above. For it ſeems there were a large quantity of jewels, 
and of great value, which were never brought to light; and fo much of her other goods 
was alſo purloin'd by the ſailors, ſoldiers, and officers, that at her arrival in England, ſhe drew 
five foot leſs water than ſhe did when ſhe was firſt freighted at Cochin in the Kaſs Indies. And 
indeed the ſailors themſelves, whom neither order, oath,” nor proclamation, could reſtrain, boldly 
confeſs'd, They bad rather truſt their ſouls to a . God by =p ws Fer od: r to 
the hands of unmerciful men, _ 

Tur latter end of this year, and beginning of next, we TY Sir JUS Ber in the 


che th of September following, where it daily drew vaſt numbers of ſpectators from all parts to 
admire at the hugeneſs of it, being far beyond the model of the biggeſt ſnipping then kn] « n)] 


parliament houſe, whether return'd for a county or a borough, and for which, does not at preſent In parlia- 


particularly occur; but much engaged we find him there throughout this ſhort ſeſſion, * among 
the ableſt heads both in committees, and as a publick ſpeaker. A late author of his life ob- 


ment. 


ſerves, that his ſpeeches were full of reaſon and eloquence, no man in his days being more a His character 
40 haſier of language than himſelf;“ f and matter too, he might have added; none more fatis- as a ſpeaker, 


factorily confirming his arguments with facts and experience than he did, even in his unpre-' 
medirated ſpeeches, no leſs than in the more deliberate compoſitions of his pen; ſo full of ob- 
ſervation he was upon all times and countries, and ſo readily he could apply it upon all occa-' 


ſions; which now won him great regard, as a ſpeaker in the houſe, and afterwards as an author, 
to the whole world. Soon after the opening of the ſeſſion, we find him upon the committee for 


the liberties and privileges of the members, to examine and make report of all ſuch caſes touch- 
ing the elections and returns of any the knights, citizens, burgeſſes, or batohs of the houſe, as 
ſhould ariſe during the ſaid ſeſſion of parliament: alſo in another againſt popiſh recuſants. 
And when the bill for certain ſubſidies to be granted her majeſty was in debate, and ſome mem- 
bers were for having it expreſly diſtinguiſh'd in the bill, that the ſaid ſubſidies ſhould be for 
maintaining a war impulſive and defenſive againſt the Spaniard, that the conqueſts we made 
over them might be legal and warrantable; Sit Walter Ralegb ſeconded thoſe ſpeeches, and 
faid, „He knew many, who held it not lawful'in conſcience; as the time was, to take prizes 
from the Spaniard; and he knew, that if it might be lawful and open war, there would be 


4 


2 This, from the original, among the bühne trea- a ern — 0 x 180, 
ſures in the Harlan library; tho' written neither by Sterling. by. a true report of the honourable —— at 
Rahlegh nor Hawkins, but 8 by ſome ſecretary, or ſea, perform'd by Sir Jobn Burrough, lieutenant-general 
.other perſon belonging to one of them; for it is fign'd by of the fleet, . by the honourable Sir OO Ra- 
their own, hands, as above. It has alſo a ſeal (on ſoft , lord-warden, &c. in Haklayt, Rs is. 
$ great ſhi 


Yellow wal of Raligb's coat of arms (hereafter men- [here was alſo printed another account 
tion'd)/ in a triangular eſcutcheon; but the creſt (a 
or other-like horned animal) is different from what he af- 
rr OO TI 
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This carack was in burden no leſs than 1600 With 
whereof goo were merchandiſe: ſhe carried 32 DIS 
engers; was built with decks ſeven to . — awo in London, This gentleman, tho 
three cloſe decks, one forecaltle, and a ſhare. deck of twW o PT Gra to the aa e Sir Walter 
floors apiece. According to the obſervationsof Mr. Robert pe Rn en nn Opt 
Adams, an excellent geometrician, ſhe was in length from "and are-acquainted, with of this action. I ne- 
the beak-head to the ſtetn 165 foot ; in breadth near 47 | ver ſaw but one of theſe | batiphilets, Which is in the - 
foot 3 the length of her keel/100- foot 3 of the main-mait n of, a nobleman, 2 of this 
121 foot; i eee foot ; aud her remember to have read in it, that ſome jars of =<4 
main · yard 106 foot „ h ' atiadviſedneſs of the ſail 2 
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burden and commodities ;. alſo the manner of the 
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ſtag, while it lay in the port aforeſaid, in Zxarte, — bs: 


captains as were at the 
—— carack lately brought to Dartmiueh, 


e burning of another at the e of Flruerr, 
1 — written ſor truth, to a Genele- 
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His ſpeech 
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Spamards. 


© move him, the paſſages will not give leave. 


e u 1 F E of. 


te ſendl to ſea. N he was appointed of the . 
preamble of ' the ſaid bill. Further, when the neceſſity of the ſaid ſubſidy came to be enſore d, 
Nalegb ſpalee for it, . not only (as he proteſted) to pleaſt the queen, to whom. be was-infi 
but for. che neceſſity he both ſaw and knew. He very well 
diſcover d the great ſtrength of the king of Spain; and, to ſhew his mightineſs, he told 
how, he poſſeſs'd all the world; as alſo that his malice and ill purpoſe was evident to this 
realm, he ſhewed how on every ſide he had beleaguer'd us. That in Denmark, the king being 
ce young, had corrupted the council and nobility ; 0 4 6h was very likely he would ſpeed 


60 himſelf. of ſhipping from thence. In the marine towns of the Low-Countries, and in Nor- 


way, he laid in great ſtore of ſhipping. In France, he had the parliament- towns at his 


* command; in Britany, he had all the beſt havens; and in Scotland, had ſo. corrupted the no- 


te bility, that he had promis'd them forces to aſſt the papiſts z that they were ready to join 
6 vith any foreign forces that would make them ſtrong, to be by themſelves and reſiſt others; 
<< for, as he thought, there were not ſix gentlemen of that country of one religion. In his 
4 own country, there is all poſſible preparing; and he is coming with fixty gallies, beſides 
c Other ſhipping, with purpoſe to annoy us. We muſt then have no ſhips, if he invade us 
riding at anchor; all will be little enough to withſtand him. At his coming, he fully. re- 
« ſolveth to get Plymouth, or at leaſt to poſſeſs ſome of the havens this ſummer within our 
« land; and Plymonth is a place of moſt danger, for no ordnance can be carried thither to re- 
Now the ay to defeat him, is to ſend a royal 
66 army to ſupplant him in Britany, and to poſſeſs our ſelves there; and to ſend a ſtrong nav 
eto ſea, and to lye upon the Cape and at Lambucłk; to which places come all his ſhips wit 


* riches from all parts, and then they may ſet upon all that come. This we are able to do, 
and undoubtedly. with fortunate ſuccels,. if we undertake jt.”> But ſome diviſion;;ariſivg 


upon the queſtion how they ſhould make, the motion for this ſupply to the lords, Ralegb 
made ſo; jadicious a diſtinction of the cauſe thereof, and fo clearly demonſtrated the exroneous 
manner in which it had been propounded, that it appears plainly, the ſucceſsful urn which 
followWd thereupon was owing to him alone,. For, ſaid Raleg b. had the queſtion: but been 
<<, put, whether they ſhould only yield to a conference in general with the lords? the . houſe 
« would not have been againſt it ;” therefore deſir d the ſpeaker to put it to the queſtion,; whe- 
ther they ſhould confer with the lords generally or not, without naming the ſubſidy? 7 This 
motion was ſo welt: liked, that Ralegb wag deſir'd by the houſe to repeat it over again, chat 
it might be better heard by them all. Thereupon he ſaid, << that as it had been lately receiv d 
< in the negative, he would not make it a queſtion again, for by the order of the houſe he could 
not;“ but propounded it as a new queſtion : Whether the houſe would be pleaſed to have a 
<6 general conference with the lords, touching the great and imminent dangers of the realm and 
<< ſtate, and the preſent neceſſary ſupply. of treaſure to be provided ſpeedily for the ſame, ag- 
« cording to the proportion of the neceflity ? Being, ſtated in this manner, it was aſſented 
to by the whole houſe, without one negative voice. But one of the members, Mr, Qiver 
St. John, making ſome miſconſtruction of the vice-chamberlain's ſpeech upon this occaſion, 
Sir Walter Raleg h further explain'd the matter agreed upon by the houſe to him, in theſe words. 
« If we confer generally, it muſt be of our dangers, and of the remedies, which muſt be by 
means; if of means, it muſt be of money and aid. So our conference-muſt needs; be of 
« ſubſidy, or rather aid: but to agree upon this with any reſolution either in the matter or ſubs 
<«. ſtance, it is not our meaning: * After this conference, ſeveral forms of proviſion/were 

propos d by way of treble ſubſidies, and like proportionable fifteenths and tenths, with; other 
kinds of benevolence: and many excellent ſpeeches paſſed upon that part of this important af 
fair. Sir Thomas Cecill was for three ſubhdies to be paid in four years, and to be charged upon 
men of ten pounds and upwards; to ſpare thoſe who were under. Sir Henry Knivet alledged 
the poverty of our country againſt che reaſons uſed, and imputed that poverty to the bringing 
in more foreign wares, than we vented commodities, whereby our money was carried out of 
our, country, Which was thus become like à pond that was, fed with a ſpring, but having'a 


breach, through which more paſſed away than came in: thereupon moved for a ſurvey to be 


taken of all menus lands and goods in Eugland, and To much to be yearly levied as might main- 


tain the queen's wars, the proportion being ſet a hundred thoufand P or, if chat was 


the nude of is Land, an 
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goods 3 — ace ceſud accordinglys!c' To bim ho are d of che poverty of-the 
land, from the multitude of beggars, Ralegh gave theſe reaſons : That .ithe broken companies 
« in Normandy and the Lou Cnuhtries, who returned maimed: hither; never went back: again 
« to the towns from whence they came: for a multitude of clothiers, taking their looms into 
4 their hands, ſpun their wool themſelves ; and except we would: work for them cheaper than 
<< they can make themſel ves, they will ſet none to work: This engroſſing of ſo many trades 
« into their own hands,” beggars ſo many as uſually lived by the trade As for che furveylag * 5 
of ſo many mens eſtates, he thought it in convenient. For many, being eſtecme d richer than x 
<< they are, would be found beggars, and increaſe the opinion of their number, by lofing'tlitir 
« credit, which is now their wealth. He further reported of his o.] knowledge, that the 
« Jeſt: Counury, ſince the parliament begun, had taken from them the worth of four hundred 
« and forty thouſands pound; and that thoſe of Nrteraſtle lay ſtill for fear, becaàuſe the Bour- 
« ae fleet was taken this year by the enemy. For the enemy approaching us, and being be- 
% come our neighbour, our trades will decay every day, and fo our poverty increaſes, Thus 
« jt is moſt certain; the longer we defer aid, the leſs able we ſhall be to yield it; pet it in the 
« end, the greater aid will be required; fo ſparing them now, we ſhall charge chem weft they 
« ſhall be leſs able to bear it: for it is moſt true, one hundred thouſand pounds would have 
t done the laſt year, that which three will not now do; and three will do this year, that 
« which ſix will not do hereafter.” In the conchiſton, 1 agreed to three ſubſidies ; 3.1n them, 
the three pound-men to be ſpared ; che ſum which came from them, to be levied upon thoſe of 
ten pound and upwards ;, and the payment to be ſpeedy. *® Mr. 3 Bacon aſſented to three 
ſubſidies z but not to the payments under fix years: but to his reaſons of difficulty. and dan- 
ger in a ſpeedier levy, which might hazard a double peril, by making it four ſhillings 5 in the 
pound, a double payment z Ralegh anſwer d, I fee no reaſon that the ſuſpicion. of diſcontent- 
cx ment ſhould croſs the proviſion for che preſent danger. The time i 18 now more dangerous 
than it was in eighty- eight; for then the Spamard e coming from Spain, was ol pals dangerous 
«© ſeas, and had no place of retreat or relief if he fail'd : bit now he has in Britany great ſtore 
« of ſhipping ; a landing · place in Stolland ; ; and men and horſes there as good As any we 
« have. But for the difficulty in getting this Tublidy, | I think it ſeems more diffculr b by ſpeak- 
6 ing, than it would be in gathering.” > In the” end, i it was carried agrbeable to his propo- 
ſitions; the grant of a triple ſublidy being agreed to to, and of fix fifteenths a "tenths ; to be 
levied 77 paid in four y years, | a certain form whichthey, had ſet down, i in 19 7 55 ; chat i is to 
ſay, one entire ſublidy and two freenths and & enths af one payment in the { year and or one 
other entire ſubſidy, with two fifteenths and tent at anothet Payment i in the feeghg year's a and 
one entire ſubſidy and two fifteenths and renths'at | two. ayments ic io the third and fourth years.. 
| Soon after there was 4 bill read in the houſe ei ' counterfeiting. the bands of counſellors 
or principal officers ;; ; and upon the od reading, <it was committed te to Sir Jobs Woolley and 
Sir Walter Ralegh, with others. But aft er a mectin in the Mi dale 7 emple hall, ir Jobn made 
report to the houſe, that himſelf, and the reſidue * ing the & committee, upon che e en of their Fra. | 
mination and travel therein, did alf of them think” "TH very dangerous bill ; 5 and not. fir, in 
their opinion, to paſs the FEE to whoſe confiderat n they farther thought | proper to Jave | i. 
And becatiſe it was a bill which cane from the horde” they VER ought" good, with the faid r report 
firſt made,” to deliver the ſaid bill again into this foil. and there to leave it as it is, and not 0 | 
'otherwilE But the bill againſt aliens Jelling - foreign wares among. 25 by retail, od ſeveral 
weighty arguments and ſpeeches in the houſe, which have been tranſmitted to us. Theſe 
foreigners it ſeems were Dutchmen, who had neſtled themſelves. in St. Martins, anciently al- 
bow d fot a Gareuaty,, and thertfore fill had chjs, privilege : here, they pratisd ſpinning and 
weaving, to the great detriment and complaint of merchants and: 8 dealers in our on 
city; Taſbrouch that threeſcort Engli/reckilers had her fut d by them. Glace the laſt parliament, 
to the diminution, beſides their own private ſu E que s dubfidy and the publick 
treaſure, of the kingdom 3. twenty thouſand pounds 4 year at aſt having been carried our of the 
== by chem They had indeed ſorme learned council Who pleaded for tem at the bar, and 
an of be Becker oaks in their Bebel Oe dk Jer 1, his Bl de, drt ins he beat 
by | one meteantile<engroſlrs + that their beggaring che JYomeſtick" retailers might be imputed to 
ſtrange ng - But, he Was anſwered by another with arguments co prove that engroſſing 
bong merehants. Others again ran upon the more iniverſal topics of charity, 
in giving ſhelter | means of. getting livehhood. to POOr deſtitute ſtrangers, hob to us for 
AE Wc chür dye Fade e been Kae ee nee at e Wy Hell's. that now 
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His ſpeech our. ſelves ſtrangers to our neighbours. . 6 Whereas it is pretended (ſays he) chat for ſtrangers, 
aun ſorely « it is againſt charity, againſt honour, againſt profit, to expel them; in my opinion, it is no 
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And upon the what is preſerv'd of his; 3 who ſaid, . In my conceit, the Brotuniſts are worthy to be rooted out 
the Breauniſſ 
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they are ſtrangers, and we may be ſo hereaſter. Again, that it was an honour for one country 
to be hoſpitable ta another; would extend its 'renown'; inereaſe its riches ; ſtrengthen its inte- 
reſt ; and induce them to a mutual return of favours: laſtly, that their example is profitable, 
through the patterns of piety and induſtry they diſperſe among us. Other arguments were 
uſed ; but againſt theſe, Ralegb concur d with choſe who thought that denization ought not to 
eircumvent birth · right;; and that to behave our ſelves like citizens to foreigners, was but making 


matter of charity to relieve them. For firſt, ſuch as fly hither have forſaken their own 
4 king; and religion is no pretext for them, for we have no Dutehmen here, but ſuch as come 
from thoſe princes where the goſpel is preach d; yet here they live, diſliking our church. 
« For honour; it is honour to uſe ſtrangers as we be uſed among ſtrangers ; and ic is a light- 
6c nefs in a commonwealth, yea, a baſeneſs in a nation, to give a liberty to another nation 
« which we cannot receive again. In Antwerp, where our intercourſe was moſt, we were ne- 
e ver ſuffer'd to have a taylor or a ſhoo-maker to dwell. Nay, at Fo pig there are 
« three hundred-pound Engli/omen, they cannot ſo much. as have a barber. among them. And 
for profit ; they are all of the houſe of Almoigne, who pay nothing; yea, cat out our profits, 
« and ſupplant our own nation, Cuſtom indeed they pay; paying fiftcen-pence, where we 
« pay twelve-pence ; but they are diſcharged of ſubſidies. ., The nature of the Dutchman is to 
« fly to no man but for his profit; and they will obey no man long; now under Spain; now 
0 under Mountfort ; now under the prince of Orange; but under no governor long. The 
«*« Dutchman, by his policy, hath gotten trading with all the world into his hands; yea, he is 
«© now entering into the trade of Scarborough-fiſhing, and the fiſhing of the Neufuundlands, 
« which is the ſtay of the Weſt-Countries, They are the people that maintain the king of 
Spain in his greatneſs; were it not for them, he were never able to make out ſuch armies 
„ and navies by ſea; it coſt her majeſty deten thouſand pounds a year the maintathing of 
« theſe countries; and for all this, they arm her enemies againſt her, . Therefore, I ſee no rea- 
4 ſon that ſuch reſpect ſhould be given to them: and, to conclude; in the whole, no matter 
of honour, no matter of charity, no profit in W them.” * This ſpeech we may meet 
with in ſome modern writings, quoted in Sir Walter Ralegi's praiſe, both for his knowledge 
in the intereſt of his country, and his unbiaſed affection in exerting it. As for the bill, he 
was one to whom it was committed, and who, alter the travels of the ſaid committee upon it, 
offer'd it again to the houſe with the addition of a proviſo, On the 27th of March following, 
that is to ſoy, in the year 1593, it was read the third time; and, after many long ſpeeches, 
which are not ſpecify d, paſſed upon the queſtion, by the diviſion of the houſe, with the difference 
of fourſcore voices; the eas being a hundred ſixty- two, the Nees eighty-two. About a week 
afterwards there was a bill, for explaining a branch in an a? 10 retain the queen's ſubjetts in due 
obedience, read; and many ſpeeches paſs'd in the houſe before it was committed, through the 
many pe e in the preamble and body of the ſaid bill. For it pretended a puniſhment 
only of the Browniſts and other ſectaries; but, alledging nothing againſt them in particular, 
contained ſome enſnaring clauſes that might comprehend more innocent perſons. As the ſpecches 
before Sir Walter Ralegh's, on this occaſion, are not rehearſed, we can only gueſs at them, by 


« of a commonwealth : but what danger may grow to our ſelves if this law pals, were fit to 
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r 3 
d Ihis fect was ſo call'd from Robert Brown, fon of et bo part with his aged fire than his but he hols lo, 
- Anthony Brown Ejq; of: deter in Rutlandfire, and Harri/on a ſchoolmaiter, de IP! for an 


randion of Francis Brown, whom king Henry VIII, Anno _ a biſhops and all ecc 

| Le. 18. privileg d by charter to w cap in prefence When e aint , was ſound ron Finns 5 

of himtelt, his heirs, or afy of bis nobles, and not to long, and upon Se oc 4 fin 

uncover but at his own pleaſure. This Robert ſtudied di- uſed to boait he had been committed to Thi 5 05 ile. 

vinity 2 was ſoon — by Dr. 8, and in _—_ — — — his band pooh: of 272 

maſter of 771 e o have ſomev- extraordinary to the life and Jivan * hut 

in him that leg. Nava A e Ae to the Church. Northamptonſhire. This . favour A 2 N 4 P 

Ad. ae wo' hve hold; con- from the promiſes he made of cob] other wha 

frm'd in error wo THT „Which be 1 1 4 reach'd at 

Noraich Anno 1581, rote a book to juſtify his d6c- fo 

him: bur be ES r re. Ui wes of, 5 curate AE A 

ut bein ated „ and he ra- was of a nature lable, fo 
ther imputin * to zeal © hit Nau 12 to wy n r ſtrictneſs, afterwards eff pou'ed by . fol- 
8 wmv. * his Fay na ogy | lowers, that he ſeemed — @-libertine 1. Ia 2 
e latter dem ne, ne Was t home in 15 9 wn . be had ny a Wi with 

but remain'd wee wherefore' his good old my ver li nl lo hg 2 gTt het 
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Sir YALTER RATEGH (ak 
« be conſider'd: For it is to be fend that men not! guiley'will be included in ite and that 
« law is hard, that taketh life, and ſendeth into baniſnment 3 Where mens Htb1tions flall be 
«« judged by a jury s and they ſhall be judges what another "means. But thar'law, which' is 
« againſt a fact, is but juſt ; and puniſh the fact as ſeverely as yo i. If two or three chov- 
« ſand Browniſts meet at the ſea, at whoſe charge ſhall they be tranſported, or whither wall 
« you ſend them ? I am ſorry for it, but Iam afraid chere are near twerty thouſand of them in 
England; and when they are gone, who ſhall maintain their wives and children” A Com- 
mittee was therefore appointed to reviſe and correct this bill; among whom Rale#h is the fore- 
moſt named; who, after*many ſubſtractions, alterations and debates, moved it might be read 
to the houſe for their approbation: and, after many arguments and conferences, being read the 
third time, as were alſo the additions and amendments, it paſſed upon the queſtion. Ralegh 
was frequently in committees upon other bills during this ſeſſion, till it was diſſolved on the 16th 
of April following; but as his arguments upon them are not preſery'd, we ſhall refer to the ti- 
tles of theſe bills in the journals of parliament, whence we have extracted his ſpeeches upon 
thoſe before mention'd. 1 9 | Ahis | — Denne 
Tuts year we met with a notable libel in print, ſet forth by a Lover of bis Country, xs lie 

calls himſelf, to expoſe and ſcandalize certain miniſters and counſellors of ſtate, "who had been 
inſtrumental in framing that ſearching proclamation againſt the Seninaries which was publiſh'd 
about two years before. For the king of Spain having lately founded an Englifþ cloyſter at 
Valladolid, as a nurſery to ſupply us with treaſon and rebel lion; ſo many hopeful ſtocks of chat 
ſpecies were ſoon tranſplanted into England, as occalion'd the faid proclamation to extirpate 
them. Now this Anſwer was publiſh'd to calumniate the ſuppoſed authors of it; and as | 
Ralegh appears, among other very good company, to have his ſhare of the flander therein; ſo 
he might probably have had a hand in thoſe wholſome articles for the ſafety of the realm, 
which occaſion'd it. For, to the great honour of his knowledge in the conſtitution of his coun- 
try, and his conſtant zeal for its ſecurity and welfare, he was, tho? no counſellor of ſtate, often 
call'd to the council table; where no ſmall difference was paid to his arguments and obſerva- 
tions in the various debates that aroſe upon matters in church or ſtate; in war ur peace. [After 
this libel has reviPd the greateſt and wiſeſt miniſters of the nation, it ems to have reſerved the 
quinteſſence for him, ho had the ability ſo. many ways to cruſh-the pernicious purpoſes which 
were daily hatching by the viperous brood which brought it forth z] tho?! after all; by embarking 
his character in ſuch an old and ſhatter'd bottom of detraction, ti; much they could. fo long 
keep its weather - beaten credit a · float: and indeed, how they came to launch farſt,out into fuch 

an improbable contumely, ſeems a myſtery comprehenſible only to the patron of their iniquity. 

For Ralegh had given ſuch proofs of his found, and fineere- affettion to religion, fame of which 

have in the foregoing pages been noted, that his ſentiments: were made uſe of to reform or regu- 

late even the profeſſors of it; yet now his head muſt. be -turn'd ſo exceſſively to its detrument, 

as to provoke this libeller's pious ſpleen againſt nothing leſs than Sir Walter Ralegts School of rn 

Atheiſm; compendiouſly inſinuating, as if truly be was not ſatisfied with 'being a diſciple, but ;}.;/,. 

ſet up for a doctor in his faculty, and won young gentlemen into his ſaid ſchool ; wherein 

the Old and New Teſtament were jeſted at, and ſcholars taught to ſpell God backwards.” 

Then he complains, '<«« what a miſerable thing it is, that her majeſty ſhould. make laws 
and proclamations according to theſe mens ſenſes and opinions.” < But there may need little 
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of his life were ſtormy and turbulent, ſo was his end; 
for the conſtable of his pariſh-requiring ſomewhat roughly 
the payment of certain rates, his paſhon moved him to 
blows, whereof complaint being made to Juſtice Sr. Fohn, 
he rather inclin'd to pity than puniſh him; but Brown, at 
fair words alſo diſguſted, ceaſed not till he was ſent to 
Northampton jayl on a bed in à cart, bei very infirm, 
and aged above eighty years; where: ſoon he ficken'd 
and died Anno 1630. Thus the church. hiſtorians have 
painted out this ſtory, but in larger dimenſions. See 
Fuller, Sc. As for Brown's tenets, tis faid one Bolton 
firſt broach'd them among us, and that they are only re- 
voy. from ah . Lenatiſts; but thoſe, who think it 
worth while to hunt more diſtincthy - after them, ma 
read Dr. Full; Regers on the fixteenth article ; Dayrel 
againſt the Browniſts 3 Bregqvells. Detection of Glover the 
Brownift.z | Gi ord's Treatiſe of -Engh/b Donatifts ; with 
Ka, > to * * Grremuuod; and Sas Chronicle ; 
where it appears ownifi's books were prohibited 
authority, and that ſome were hang d ſor diſperſing — 
with ſuch-like writings. There is a volume (contnini 
ſome ingenious remarks) aſcribed tothe earl of k 
named the Happy future State of England, which fol. 280. 


ſchiſmaticks is now : 


» from 'this Speech of Bir Waker RulgV's, his ob- 
— above, to what number the Frocusiſis were ſo 
early multiply d ; yet, as he adds, the name of theſe 

i aporated, and their tenets almoſt 


2 Townſhend's Hiſtorical Colk ions, fol. 76. and Dies 


June, fal. .in 


b Firaberba ec Cuban, N Lot. 
Nov. 29. 1 598." u, Philopatris ad idm Reſponſo. 


8vo. Laps. 


Fo Du. 1598. 10 ; 
e See She fa Legen, l Viss. Zaum contra 
Catholicos, under that name of Andr. Philipater; alſo an 


extratt or abbreviation'of the ſame in F-ghh, printed at 


London in 8vo. near the ſame time: andthe ſame extract, 
or another of it, in u late collection, named, Mi/cellanies 
Hiftorical an Philologizal, Oc. found in 4 an's 
ſtudy, 8vO. 170, P. 171, It is in this book: call'd, An 
Fee e ae 
Engliſh Intelligencer, cel tohcorning a biek 4rit it Latin, and 
publibed in drvers languiagts, gu Ber midgueſty s lane pro- 
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pains to blunt the point of this dart, when we ſhall further conſider that it came out of a jeſuiti- 
cal quiver ; for by whom ſhould it be levelFd'againſt him but Robert (Parſons, the notorious 
' traitor and incendiary ! however deeply he-diſguis'd himſelf into a Lover of bis Country. So 


genuine iſſue of truth: nevertheleſs, ſome ten years after, when Ralegb was trampled down by 


of fact which have been produc'd in a poetical performance, may be ſufficient to make thoſe 


« antwated fudy, poſſeſſed queen Elizabeth that ſuch doctrine was againſt God, no leſs than 


„her father's honour ; whoſe faith (if he owned any) was grounded upon /choot divinity : 
„ whereupon ſhe chid him; who was (by his own confeſſion) ever after branded with the ti- 


Sir Walter was a man of great natural parts; and yet was ſuſpected of the moſt foul and exe- 


thority for the principles he charges upon him; yet pretends to give us the tutor's name from 
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ry, Oc. by Jobn Heyward of Gray's Inn Eq; whi 1 When from the precipice of mountain-waves, 
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that, till we ſhall find a more credible father for the aſperſion, we may ſafely enough believe it no 


the court, and there was a turn of ſtate to ſerve, this might be a good ſerviceable obloquy 
enough to upbraid him with, and depreciate him in the eye of the populace. But theſe preju- 
dic'd repreſentations will probably be thought of ſo little authority, that the reaſons and matter 


ſtains even befriend his reputation, and brighten it in clearing them away. * 

InDzzD there is a traditional author who accounts for the grounds of this * in the 
following words; Sir Walter Ralegh was the firſt (as I have heard) who ventur'd to tack 
« about, and fail aloof from the beaten tract of the ſchaols; and who, upon the diſcovery of 
« ſo apparent an error as a Torrid Zone, intended to proceed in an inquiſition after more ſolid 
e truths: till the mediation of ſome, whoſe livelihood lay in hammering frines for this ſuper- 


« tle of an atheiſt, tho a known aſſertor of God and Providence.” > That he was ſuch af- 
ſertor, ſeems to be affirmed by an author of his acquaintance, who introduces the apparition 
of Sir Walter, ſpeaking to him in this manner. Thou well knowelt that the world hath, at- 
&« ſundry times, caſt a foul and moſt unjuſt aſperſion upon me for my preſumed denial of a 
« Deity ; from which abominable and horrible crime I was ever moſt free; and not any man 
% now living better knows the ſame than thy ſelf ; in whoſe preſence I was often accuſtom'd 
« highly to praiſe and eſteem the book of Leſſius, written in proof of the being of a Deity.” 
So requeſts, that he would tranſlate the ſame into Exgliſb, which I my ſelf, ſays the ghoſt, had 
« done, if cruel fate had not untimely cut off the thread of my mortality; and let the title bear 
e my name; that ſo the readers may acknowledge it was done by my follicitation.” Then the 
ſaid tranſlator of that book ſays in his own perſon to the reader, „It is well known that 


e crable crime of atheiſm; how truly God and himſelf only knows; yet I bave reaſon to think 


« it a falſe aſperſion.” © If thus much is ſaid of Ralegh by an author 'who knew him; what 
credit ſhall we pay to another who wrote many years later? never knew him, produces no au- 


whom he imbib'd them; and that, a man of no leſs learning and merit than the famous 
Mr. Thomas Hariot ? 4 This was that Engli/ philoſopher from whoſe illuſtrious 


he, who was the glory of the French philoſophers, is not denied to have borrowed much of the 


„thing that ever I think was written by the papiſts.“ A pure religion ſeated in his ſoul 

See the {aid M:/cellanies, 1A, 64. Will. Watſon the ſecular He is a filent, dumb, diſſembling Arbeit * 

prieſt, ſpeaking of Blactwell the arch. prieſt's inhibition Lord Howard. I had forgot it—yes the N 
againſt certain catholic books, ſays, Among other er gowniman 

« rors committed by him therein, it was one, that he Did call him Atheiſt—ſo men judge at home, 

„ would ſuffer all Parfon;'s ſeditious books to paſs cur- Who never trac'd a Providence at ſea; 

* rent; as his Phifepater, ſpeaking moſt rebelliouſly And ſaw his wonders in the mighty deep. 

„ againſt her 3 and the whole ſtate and nobles of The Atheiſt - ſailor were a monſtrous thing, 


the land.“ See his Qwodlibets of religion and ſtate, More wonderful than all old ocean breeds? 
4to. 1602. p. 107. There was alſo the like extract of But I will witneſs for my Ralegh's faith; | 
this 9g,” ane made in ſome Collections of Poetry, Hifto Yes, I have ſeen him when the tempeſt rag'd, 


have ſeen h a Quarto volume among the MSS. of the All hearts have trembled at the gulph below ; 

late curious Thomas Granger Eſq; which Collections are He with a ſteddy, ſupplicating look, 

likewiſe mention'd in the Catalogue of the remaining part Diſplay'd his truſt in that tremendous pow'r, 

of his MSS. p. 6. Ne. 18. Who curbs the billows, and cuts ſhort the wings 
a The late Dr. George Sewell, in his tragedy of Sir Wal- Of the rude whirlwind in its midway courſe, 

ter Ralegh, 8 vo. . * — makes the fol- And bids the madneſs of the waves to ceaſe. 

lowing reflexion on attorney general's ſtarting from O fellow-ſoldier ! were that folly thine ; 

the queſtion in debate at Rags mne Tho thou wert dearer than the love of honour 


with this imputation of atheiſm.” To this old boſom ; * ů cp pes 
8 2 — When prejudice and ſtrong Lew + — 
ir 4 aver- 
A dillike are 4hei/ Ne. — of ſandy beg. 
W we are 5; | c. in to amon his works the 
The villain engine, and he word, laſtedition, vol. 12m0. 17 — — 
v 's EN 's terror. e Sir Ral hs or is Appartion to 
The man who and j himſelf; timate friend, . — 2 tranſlate into 258 85 
Unſway'd by aged follies, rev rend errors; | learned book of Leonard Leſtus, entitled, De — 
5 ** * 2 _ & (or ney re ny Sc. 8vo. 1691. with 
authority; be is an Arhei e before it, graved e. Vaxghas. 
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Sir WALTER R A EH. lxxi 


light where with he ſhone: this was that excellent mathematician, who, ſays our author. Mood 
aforeſaid, . coming to the knowledge of this heroic knight Sir Falter Ralegh, was entertait d 
by him in his family, who allow'd him a ycarly penſion, > and was inſtructed by him at 
« leiſure hours in that ſcience.“ This was that virtuous and religious man, who, being ſent 
over by Sir Walter Ralegh with his firſt colony to Virginia, but did not bear him company, as 
the ſaid author miſtakes, to ſurvey the bounds of the Engliſb diſcoveries, with the commodi- 
ties and cuſtoms of the country, did firſt communicate the goſpel to thoſe heathen inhabitants; 
and, in every town where he came, explained to them the contents of the Bible; declaring, 
« that therein was ſet forth the true and only God, and his mighty works ; that therein was 
« contain'd the true doctrine of ſalvation through Cbriſt; with many particulars of miracles 
„ and chief points of religion, as I was able then to utter (continues he) and thought fit for the 
« time. And tho? I told them the book, materially and of itſelf, was not of ſuch vertue as I 
« thought they did conceive, but only the doctrine therein contain d yet would many be glad 
« to touch it, to embrace it, to kiſs it, to hold it to their breaſts and heads, and ſtroke over 
« all their bodies with it, to ſhew their hungry deſire of that knowledge which was ſpoken 
« of”? s Yet this is the man whom the above · cited Auihony Mood charges with having had 
ſtrange thoughts of the ſcripture; with undervaluing the old ſtory of the creation; with never 
believing that trite poſition Ex nibilo nibil fit ; with making a philoſophical Theology, wherein he 
caſt off the Old Teſtament ;, ſo that conſequently the New would have no foundation. Further, 
with being a Deiſt, and imparting his doctrine to the earl of Northumberland, into whoſe 
ſervice Ralegh had recommended him, and of whom he alſo receiv'd a yearly penſion of a 
hundred and twenty pounds. Laſtly, with infuſing thoſe principles likewiſe into Sir Waller 
Ralegh himſelf, when he was compiling his Hiſtory. of the World, This laſt infinuation, and 
probably all the reſt, is ſurely a manifeſt ſlander, as Wood himſelf muſt have own'd, if he had 
ſufficiently read that Hiſtory of the World; where Sir Walter Ralegh has, in many places, given 
ſtronger evidences of his Chriſtian faith, than any of his detractors ever did of | theirs. And 
however Hariot might controvert certain theological matters with ſome divines of thoſe times, 
which made them have no good opinion of him (ſays Wood) and look upon the manner of his 
death as a judgment; not unlike the charity of ſome divines in all times; yet enough of his 
religious character might be ſaid, as there has been of his patron, Sir Walter Ralegh's, to clear 
them both from this common and threadbear calumny. . 10 ye _— 
As for Ralegh, what might noc a little ſharpen theſe detractions againſt him, was perhaps a 
grant about this time made him from the crown of ſome. church-lands ; a courſe of reward uſual 
with queen Elizabeth towards ſuch as had perform'd any conſiderable ſervices for the ſtate. The 
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a This . who ſhall “ raght. ſacred expence of his time, is to be honour'd and 
have the curioſity to conſult the — Dr. Jobn * rewerenc d; if this were not his true charger.” Nor 
Wallis, in his treatiſe of Algebra, where he compares the is it likely the earl of Northumberland would alſo have 
improvements which Hariot made, with what Deſcartes made ſuch a man a domeſtic, and allowed him fo hand- 
has advanced, as his own, without mentioning the name ſome a ſalary, to have inſected his ſons with atheiſti- 
of this Exglibman in his Geometry ; and gives it clearly cal principles: neither would Hariot's noble executors, 
on Hariet's tide. Nay, this Plagiari/m was ſo well known, Sir Th Aylesbury, and Robert Sidney, viſcount Liſle, have 
as to have been objected againit Monſieur Defeartes in his beſtowed on him in St. Chriftopher's Church, London, 
own country; and the Frenchman, who has paid the ſingu- where he was buried in 1621, a monument, ſince de- 
lar honours to his memory of writing his life, having con- L by the great fire, with an inſcription that might 
feſs'd it was the opinion of ſome, that he ſtole his method have been contfadicted by all the town, if it had been 
of Algebra from one Hariet, an Egli „does not go falſe; beginning as follows: Ones ſcientias calluit, & in 
about to contradict it. See the life of Monſieur Deſcartes, . omnibus  excelluit ; Mathematicis, Philoſophicis, Theologicis, 
tranſlated from the French by S. R. 8vo. Lond. 1693. weritatis indagator fluuigſſimus, Del Triniunius cultor 
» w 2 Halle + Ke, | pins wm 9 of his N D. 
b Vid. Pref. R. orbem novum, ſeri 4 , in his works, Lond. 1650. treat. 2. lect. 26. - 
Pet. . 8vo. Paris, 1587. of whi T hive ing of the lip, ſays, That * oel Ke 
met with this note, L 3 on chat part; and that this grief haſtned the end of 
Editor dicat Gualtero Ralegho, quem impens* laudat : ** that famous mathematician Mr. Hariet, with whom 1 
Bibliopola vero Chartam Geographica Ricard Hakluyto * was acquainted (fays he) but a ſhort time before his 
dicat. death.“ He adds none of thoſe alous reflections 
« Athen. Oxon ubi ſupra. aforeſaid ; and whether it firſt in his lip, ſeems 
4 See Mr. Hariet's brief and true Report of the New- not to have known; df v bly the 'braſs inſtruments 
foundland of Virginia, Sc. in Hakluyt, vol. 3. p. 277, Which mathematicians are ſo familiar with, and, for rea- 
278. EF | wm dineſs, often hold in their mouths, might occafion ſuch a 
© For would Dr. Richard Corbet, as orthodox a divine diſeaſe. But I have ſeen an epigram in MS. as old as the 
as any of them, and afterwards a biſhop, of the Church, time of his death, which makes an alluſion or compari- 
tell Sir Thomas Aylesbury, That Hariot's deep mine was fon between the ulcer in Mr. Harior's Noſe, and that in 
awithout df if it had any ſuch allay ? See his Poems, Count Gondemar's Poſterior: (who had 2 Fiſtula) and my 
8ve. zd edit. 1672. p. 56. Would another as grave and reader may fee that Epigram too, if he pleaſes 3 for it is 
virtuous an author as any in thoſe times, Mr. George Ch lately printed by Mr. eres, in his Pharnix Britannicus, 
man, his contemporary, tell all who knew him, in or Revival of ſearce Traftr, 4to. 1731; p. 368. As to 
preface to his Homer's had, ** That ſome places he had his learned writings, wy are mentioned Tg Wood ; 
N ſhewn to his worthy and moſt learned friend Mr. Harip 3 but not all of them, for he wrote a cle of Virginia, 
** whoſe judgment and knowledge in all kinds I know befides the Brief Report thereof before-quoted ; and men- 
„ (fays he) to be incomparable and bottomleſs; yea, to tions the particulars of that Chronicle in the faid Brief 
* be admur'd as much, as his moft blameleſa life, and the Report. " See Hallihe, vol. 3. fol: 286. *+ 
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as ve are forc'd to gather it from thoſe authors, by whom it has not heen over-favourably 
been bred a phyſician, gave his ſee a ſtrong purge, by alienating the manor of Sherborne to 
Sir Walter Ralzgh. Sir Jahn Flarrington, before quoted, | ſpeaks of an ominous preſage, to 
make his tale as affecting as he can to prince Henry, and inſinuate the diſpleaſure even of Hea- 
ven againſt Sir Walter Ralzgh z where he obſerves, That Sir Walter, uſing often to ride 
<< poſt'in theſe days, upon no ſmall employments, between Plymouth and the court, when 
«© 'Sherboyne caſtle being right in the way, hecaſt ſuch an eye upon it, as Abab did (ſays he) upon 
«« Naboth's vineyard; and once above the veſt being talking of it; of the commodiouſheſs of 
<| the place; of the ſtrength of the ſeat; and how eaſily it might be got from the biſhoprick , 
«©. ſuddenly, over and over came his horſe z that his very face, which was then thought 4 very 
<6, good face, plough'd up the earth where he fell, This fall was ominous, I make no queſtion 
« (ſays he) as the like was obſerv'd in the lord Haſtings, Cc. but his brother Adrian would 
ce needs have him interpret that, not as a courtier, but as a conqueror, it preſaged the quiet 
t poſſeſſion thereof. And this, through the queen's favour, came to paſs:” > for after Dr. John 


Pier, was tranſlated to 7ork, this Dr. Coldwell was elected to ſucceed him in the ſee of Salisbury; 


but it lay vacant three years: in which dangerous juncture for denial, all the Doctor's church- 
preferments being diſpos d of, yet before his election was confirm'd, Sir Walter Ralegh (as the 
church-hiſtorians have colour'd it out) aſſaulted his conſent z importun'd him to paſs Sherborne 
to the crown, and effected it; ſo ſhot the good old man (as one of them phraſes it) between 


wind and water; tho' indeed (confeſſes) a good round rent was reſerved to the biſhoprick. 


His manor of Then Sir Wulter begg'd the fame of the queen, and obtain'd it; much after the ſame method 


Sherborne, 


And build- 
ings there. 


Sir William Killigrew got the manor of Crediton (a bough al as big as the reſt of the body) 
from the church of Exeter, by the conſent of biſhop Babington. We ſhall leave it for Har- 
rington to determine whether Ralegh, who was now ſo high in the 's fayour, might with 
leſs ſuit than he was fain to make to her before he could perfect this purchaſe (as he perhaps at 
laſt juſtly calls it) and with leſs money than he beſtowed afterwards on Sherborne, in buying 
out leaſes and in drawing the river through rocks into his garden, have compaſſed a better, 
without giving umbrage to church or ſtate: while from others we obſerve, that Raleghembel- 
liſhd his ſoveraign's bounty with great magnificence and commendation z not that he was in 
danger thereby of falling under the remark he has made on common builders of ſumptuous 
ſeats, That men are rather known by their houſes, than their houſes by them 5 © it not being eaſy 
for him, who had been ſuch a ſolid architect in the temple of fame, to make his habitation 
more conſiderable than its inhabitant, or raife any edifice: with his fortune, which-ſhould be 
more illuſtrious than what he had already founded by his virtue, Yet his elegant taſte in build- 
ing is D Fan atteſted by an author who ſurvey d the improvements he made upon this 
eſtate whel they were freſh and in their ſplendor, and who tells us, That the queen having 
<«« granted the fee-farm of Sherborne to Sir Walter Ralegh, he began to build the caſtle very 
« fairly ; but altering his purpoſe, he built in the park adjoining a moſt fine houſe, which he 
cc beautified with orchards, gardens, and groves of much variety and great delight: ſo that, he- 
ether you conſider the pleaſantneſs of the ſeat, the goodneſs of the ſoil, or the other delica- 
e cies belonging to it, it reſts (ſays he) unparallePd by any in theſe parts.“ How he came 
afterwards to be juggled out of it, may alſo ſufficiently appear when we arrive at the latter 
part of his life, But here, ſince we have touch'd ſomething upon gardening, we may take 
an opportunity of remembring a plantation of his, which is ſomewhat obſervable, A late 
author mentions it with reſpect to him, but in a diſtant manner; where, telling us, „That 
« Beddington near Croydon in Surrey, is a neat curious ſeat, built by Sir Francis Carew,” £ 
he further adds; The orchards and gardens are very pleaſant, and eſpecially famous tor 
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a Richard Tacks ' Antiquities of Exeter, 8vo. 1681. 


dience thereunto : accounting it injurious for any prince in 
parliament to tie up his ſucceſſors, Who neither can nor 


will be concluded thereby further than it ſtands with their 
own convenience: however, it was to ſtand in force till 
the ſame power ſhould be pleafed to reſcind it. 

d Hiftory of. the World, lib. 5. ſect. 4. cap. 1. 
© See Coter's Survey of Dorſetſhire, fol. 1732. p. 124. 

f Fuller, in his Worthies of Surrey, ſays, it was Sir M. 
cholas Carew (put to death by king Henry VIII. for re- 
torting ſome ſharp words upon him, with more truth than 
diſcretion) Who built the fair houſe, or palace rather, at 
Beddington, Which by the advantage of the water is a para- 


diſe of pleaſure. owever Sir Francis, who was a cu 
rious and polite gentleman, and lived very nobly here the 


* 


latter end of you Elizabeth's reign, did enrich it with 
conſiderable improvements. { 33087 
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« tion; than Lucullus met with. for bringing cherry and filbert-wees out of Pontus into Ialy; 


Sir W AL ABR! RAKSE G H 


e the orange: trees, which have no grown there above theſe hundred years, being planted in dhe 
—— under a moveable coyert, during the wiater manta : chey were the firſt tat ere 
«..-brought ——— by a knight of that noble family. ho deſerves v les commenda- 


« for which: he is celebrated. hy Pliuy and ochers “ Nom lit has been a conſtant tradition at 
Beddingian, iat this knight. of that noble family as Sir I aller Ralæb, who was allied there- 
to, if dat ther wiſe, by the laſt of that Grname?s.adopting, his near kinſman, a Fhrogmorton, to 
be his heir, on condition that he would aflume che name and arms; of Carew v and how Ralegh 
became related to the Throgmortons, will in a little fpace appear. But that we might nor here want 
ſuch further confirmation, as the, place will afford, of «he firſk planter of that famous orangery, 
whereof there are ſeveral trees ſtill flouriſhing, of the original. plantation, which are the ſtatelieſt 
and moſt 3 name en fruit i 0 (On I have 3 322 the ne i 


ere 


46 old, nee þ cr 


jeſuited enemies. L oy Eg 

Or the other places of. reſidence T4 Ralgh 1 het beſides what, i 88 
ond, to compaſs a. perfect knowledge, would. need more. time and pains an at laſt per- 

— might be chought neceſſary here to beſtow, As v0 ihe ſeat at WW eft- Horſely in Surrey, 

there is good authority that it was in che poſſeſſion of his ſon, as will be further obſery'd, if 

not his own and in the hall of that houſe, there are in ſeveral, places of the walls and ciel- 


ing the arim of Ralegh fill viüble.: But there js. a. houſe, ng farther from Landon than, Ifing- His houſe ar 
ton, about a bow's-ſhot on this ſide che church, Which, tho' L chink it has no ſuch evidences Iſington. 


remaining upon its walls, cielings, or windows, chat will prove him to have been its owner, 
the arms that are ſeen there,, above. a hundred years old, being of a Wees e is 
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Addit. to Camden's Bri!an. tranſlat. by the preſent hiſniop © a few ſunny. e "wy » 
of London, fol. 1695. p. 166. upon which we may obſerve, derb. 12mo. 1655. 14 
prep og have IT * Wit a n. fr ering er dd 
beating thoſe warth who bave made many ul particulars), by e, ingemaus Mr, 

the "like i beneficial importations to. the laſing ornament and ,” Yertue, 1 Tate 2 agree with the —4 upon wo 
fertility of their _ ; Our we r- <bad ſome 6 ſome au- _ 3 ſeal in ye yellow wa war to the 1 taxed one 
thors not altogether t in theſe v anti ted; r ore e, in 
from whom 41 learn, that Dr. Linacre fr brought tn t into Prince's Worthies Devon; Where, as * blazons 
this land that prince of flowers the Damaſt Roſe; that tiiè it, he bears G Sor 'Pufels in Band Argent. But Pine 
Perdigwen Plum, with two kinds more, were firſt, made further adds, a a, Lobel % three Points Azure; het ot the 

natives of this ſoil by Thomas lord Cromwell, when 4. re- draught from Horſe Hall does not ſpecify 1 oI re- 
turn'd from his travels; and the Apricock, 2 . 14 80 7 to haye obſerved this 2 
named I oe, gardener to king Henry VIII. In this r Sir Walter. Raligb's (aid ſeal. B's 7 cal, of 
were alſo firſt pro — = among us Hops and 42 50 22 a fair im eſo n remains, her letter he 
and then were Cherry orchards hrſt planted here; en wrote about this to the leckte bar; ſecretary: Her 
Sittingborne in Kent, with a more. improv'd kind of chat. E j W re: mention d; and lately communicat 
fruit, brought from Flanders by one fen, another 2 obliging Fames Wet Efq; Vhere the creſt is 
2 13 but dad wid bin Cardan's Dan * "fine wilt n — _ other 75 ney oy e 
mendation vue- trees with king Edward V che, el 0 ami ion of a mart 
find not. 15 09 75 reign of queen Elizabe Er Wen Ede us Ar HR e ee thoſe ſeals as 1 
Grindal, afterwards archbiſhop" of Canterbury, return. d 8 to have been a ſtag, or other lilae animal.; 
from exile, he firſt tranſported the Jamerist, fo. uſeful in at. Henſedh a ly r the ſculpt 14 Sir e Ra- 
medicine againſt diſeaſes of the Spleen. Then alſo l abr FA r of the" World, 2 
our opening a trade with Zaut, the ſhrub which bears the C 269 wit paſibly\it il + KB 
currans was firſt tranſplanted, hithert In 1978 Ts, por ary vga of it. as for the motto, 
firſt ſhewed her gaudy garment in Ergee „it is at Horſeh, Amore & virtute, a3 alld to his arms 
laftly, not n th jr, "a6 for - before he 23 1 Hooker, io his dedication of 
the profitable plant Tobacco fink prines) y Pos 2 Naß e e ſten before. ted, nn, hw 
Orange-tree, enough 1 1s ſaid Fr hy in che . 2 ogiling the griatures of Ralehd's arms 0 


work, to the honour of Sir een At the ſame time what they were. e , 
3 lee en Tea e 0 is deny 


b Fuller . Worthies, as before. 
© Excrat of a letrer from j life dated Di. For: He eee 
17 ia, e aeg has/ nobility ;_ adds, , 
is Sir Hugh Plat inſorms us, That delicate knigh T vel teh labour, To 
Sir Francis Carew, once making a nd ee, i b of of Adm, born'to 
” „ engton, e 77 and . to be A, profitable 
** after dinner, to a Cherry-tree in 0 in maintenance 
« jt fruit heir _ then above Rees, whip 3 2 ner 5 of n 2 os ite colour ot filver 


2 ir farewell of England. 2 N 8 7 2 and -g 
he perforny'd hy ſtraining a tent or canvas cover grein, LY, the gu/ie 
% whole tree, and 21 it as the weather requir d with ab he And bold PN rr; bby MALE 


** a ſcoop.; o by obſt ing the ſun-beams, they 7 85 our come, and for the ſifety thereof to. f 

© both great, apt ranges Ap. ga ring Þ oc Be”: 40 life and goods : ſuch were your ns 
— Perfect cherry- colour; and when he was d of « ſo it ſhall be with you,” WS, WONT yo 
= ime her wal com, ke rem te tt, nd a perfect prophecy. .. 
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Sir Nicholas Throgmorion, an able ſtateſman and ambaſſador, whoſe negociations and charac- 


r 
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bp reported to have Been a villa of his. For the preſent tenant dns « 460 
*« lord © was poſſeſt d of ſome old ucoount · boo, by which it appears beyond all doubt this houſe 
< and fourteen acres of land, now let at about ſeventy pounds per Ann. did belong to Sir Walter 
* RNalegb; and that the oldeſt man in the patiſh* would often declare his father had told him, 
« ' Sir Wulter purpoſed to wall in that ground, wich intention to Recep ſome of his horſes therein; 
et further, that ſome huſbandmen plougbing up the ſame a few years ſince, found ſeveral Pieces 
« of queen Eizabes money, whereof they brought, whatever they might reſerve to them. 
& ſelves, about ſourſcore ſhillings to their maſter, the faid tenant, * in whoſe hands T have ſeen of 
tlie ſaid coin. As for the hole, it is, and has been for many years, an inn; ſo that what it 
was, is not clearly to be judg'd from its preſent outward appearunce, it being much impair'd, 
or very coarſely repair'd, and diminiſh'd perhaps from what it might be When perſons of dif 
tinction liv'd in it. For there is now to be ſeen but a narrow front, which ſoon coming to an 
angle, ſhoots down backwards only one range of buildings; as if another part of the front 
was wanting on this ſide, for the gateway to appear in the middle, and ſuch another tange of 
buildings where the new parſonage-houſe now ftands, to make the whole uniform. However, 
there are within-ſide ſome handſome ſpacious rooms 3 "the parlour was painted round the upper- 
moſt part of the wainſcot in about a dozen pannels with ſcripture hiſtories ; but now ſo old and 
decay*d, as to be ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable, There is alſo a noble dining-room, the cieling 
whereof is all over wrought in plaſtic or fret work, with repreſentations of the Five Senſes; 
and the chimney-piece, with the Three principal Chriſtian Virtue es, But the arms in the window, 
as well as in that of the hall, are by the preſent inhabitants erroneouſly call'd Sir Valter Ralegh's; 
there being a date under one of the coats, which ſhews it was anal d fix years after his death. 
So that we are not ſure the decorations aforeſaid were done by his direction, or that others more Wil 
rich and elegant were not in their ſtead before them; As for his dwellings in London, we have 
read before that he had apartments in the court at Somerſet-bouſe, and ſhall read hereafter of 
ſome acquaintance reſorting to him at Durbam- bouſe in the Strand: that he had a houſe by 
the Thames-ſide, which might be the fame ; and another at St. Fames's, or apartments alſo in 
the court there; but to be diſtin and particular in theſe, would be a task perhaps more 
difficult than profitable to attempt. 

Tux truth is, Sir Walter Ralegh did not live ſo Jong at court, and fo much about the daz - 
ling beauties in it, without having the wings of his glory, at laſt, ſomewhat ſindg'd in the 
flames thereof: yet love, which in ſome other great courtiers af thoſe times, was the grand bu- 
ſineſs of their lite, ſeemed only an interlude in his, And th a gratification of this paſſion is 
uſually thought lighter of in martial men, and thoſe embarraſs'd with the weight of public 
action, as a convenient relaxation of their cares, or reward of their toils and perils; yet a 
more ſevere conſtruction was made of a little indulgence Ralegh might about this time take of 
that kind, than was in ſome others ho more frequently and notoriouſly made a practice thereof. 
Whether it was that his greater merits, in other parts of his conduct, made malice more poi- 
nant in this; or that little failings are not thought ſuch in thoſe whire we commonly ſee, and 
therefore conſtandy expect, great virtues ; whereby men of ſuperior qualifications undergo greater 
diſcredit than their inferiors for the ſame miſdeeds y as any diſproportion or disfigurement in a 
ſtatue of gold or alabaſter gives us more diſpleaſure than one in ſtone or common clay ; and 
we look with regret upon the flaws in a diamond, while even greater in the flint do not affect 
us: but this ſeems to have been Ralegb's caſe. For there was among the queen's maids of ho- 
nour a beautiful young lady (as her picture repreſents her) named Elizabeth, daughter of 
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ter are recorded both by the French and Scotch, as well as Engliſb hiſtorians of thoſe times, © 
With this lady, Ralegh had it ſeems an amour; all; as he was a man of neryous addreſs, won her 
heart even to the laſt favour (if we may uſe the phraſe of a polite author) incluſive. This in- 
timacy came at laſt to the queen's knowledge; whether enviouſly betray'd by any female can- 
fident, as ſome might apprehend, from a character Ralegh would beſtow upon the ladies of the 
privy-chamber and bed- chamber; being wont to ſay, They were like witches who could do burt, 
but could do no good ; © or whether the intrigue cquld not be long. conceal'd for the fruits of it, 
as ſome, who. manifeſtly flander Ralegb in other particulars, have not ſcrupled to ſuggeſt, the 
reader has it in his choice to believe. But in ſuch colours this matter of devirginating a maid 
of honour was heighten'd, that Ralegb was out of favour again; alſo in confinement for ſeve- 
ral months ; n i xg, 1 og whence the lady alſo. was diſmiſy'd 


' x Tuſtice Milner, late of Harton-Garden, * * lord Bacon's Apophth and | 
1 Whitford, as I remember, lately deceas'd. p. 48. 2 ad, Ivo, 163. 
« Vide Thuanus, Ni efort, Melvin, Camden's Aral, © Camden's Annali, 1595. 
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Goa tick bc Vet 4d heihous as this rruſderiieahat was in Kalb, Me ety ah ox 
puniſh it in Leichter, Elta, and other courtiers, noted in their days for ſuch intrigues ; eſpe- 
Gally the foriter, who turn'd off Douglas Sheffield, by who he had a fon, to marty the earl 
of Eſſzx's mother. But Raltgh very readily made the moſt honourable reparation he could, 
and cemented this flaw in their conduct, by marrying the object of his affection. 10 70 
they lived together ever after in che moſt exemplary degree of conjugal harmony z and when 
he was in his greateſt troubles, there are teſtimonies from one, who was otherwiſe none of his 


greateſt friends, of her extraordinary diligence and fidelity in making intereſt and applications 


þ be 


to aſſuage them, * What his thoughts were of a married life, in compariſon with a ſingle one, 


may ſomewhat appear in that obſervation he made upon a certain nobleman's growing plump 
after matrimony, who was meagre. before; for another perſon in company remarking there- 
upon, that it fared with him contrary. to what it did with other. married men, who uſually at 
firſt became lean after it; Ralegh very pleaſantly obyiated the rarity, by ſaying, Wby there is 
no beaſt, that, if you take him from tbe common, and put bim into the ſeveral, but be will grow 
fat.> Many years afterwards, when Ralegh wrote his inſtruions o bis ſon, he ſufficiently ex- 
plained this ſentiment in the grave and paternal manner he is then writing, among others 
there laid down for his conduct in the choice of a wife z which topic he concludes, with adviſing. 
him < to beſtow. his youth ſo, that he may have comfort to remember it when it has forſaken 
« him.” And further, amongſt the judicious precepts he there gives, one of them is; 
« That his ſon would evermore care to be beloved by his wife, than be beſotted on her.“ 
That in regard to the alterations of youthful affection, If he cannot forbear to love, yet for- 
« bear to link.” However, approves of a mature and ſettled choice at laſt, even while he is 
upon the ſtage of his virility. . For, believe it, the young wife betrayeth the old huſband; 
40 and ſhe that had ther not in thy Newer, will deſpiſe thee in thy fall.“ But not to marry 
for beauty only 3 « leſt thou bind thy ſelf for life, to that which perchance will never laſt or 
« pleaſe one year,” Nor yet an uncomely woman z * as much regard being due at leaſt to 
«« our own i 4a any, her, 1, of COON and comelineſs in children is riches, if no- 

« thing elſe be left them. He remains perhaps pretty fafe in this opinion from many cenſures 
by the hard-favour'd part of the ſex, becauſe. he knew that few. ladies would be poſitive upon 
this head in their right to reprove bim z, nor will widows belleye he has treated them with rigor, 
while they remain in that ſtate, ſince he has ſaid, << Leave not thy wife to be a ſhame unto thee 
« after thou art dead; but that ſhe may live according to thy eſtate ; eſpecially if thou haſt 
« few children, and thoſe provided for. Tho? he does alſo further ſay, Leave her no 
6 more than of neceſſity thou myſt, but only during her widowhood ; for if ſhe love again, let 


& her not enjoy her ſecond love in the ſame bed wherein ſhe loved thee 3 nor fly to future 


te pleaſures, with thoſe feathers which death hath pulled from thy wings.” Not that he was 
averſe to ſecond marriages, for he adviſed his own wiſe to marry, again when he was in expecta - 
tion of being ſuddenly divided for ever from her. 4 Many other weighty admonitions may be 
found relating to that ſex among his writings, ſome of which we meet with, quoted by our moſt. 
accompliſh*d humaniſts and critics in the manners and paſſions of life, as from an author who 
had read their hearts through all their veils and diſguiſes; but one of thoſe writers, tho? he al- 
lows him all the advantageous views of life through ſuch a variety, of ſcenes ; as having lived 


« in courts and camps z trayeil'd:chrough many, countries; ſeen many men under ſeveral cli- 
« mates, and of as various complexions; yet thinks (in Which every body will not agree) 
tc he ſpeaks of our impotence to reſiſt the wiles of women, in very ſevere terms ;”* where Na. 


b has upon the ſolid ground of the greateſt examples admoniſhed. us, to what fatal inconve- 
niences mankind is allur'd by their reſtleſs curioſity of knowing what is unfit for their know- 
ledge, and the prevailing expedients to gratify it of diſſimulate ſorrow and unquietneſs. 
WuiLz Ralegb was under the diſpleaſure aforeſaid, and in retirement, he projected a further 
removal from the court; the better by that diſtance, and ſome memorable exploit, to allay the 
malice of his enemies, and recover his ſoveraign's love. Some thought this an impolitic courſe ; 
as if his foreign actions could not. work ſo effectually to his advantage, as the applications of 
his adverſaries to his diſparagement.s And hereupon Sir Robert Naunton ſays, That find- 
40 e IG BOT he underwok a new peregrination he 


2 Sir Jahn Harrington, in his Brigf Yiew aforeſaid.” ges the Header, vol. VII. as; 
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d Lerd Baces's rb gen new and dd, p. 1 Ze cap: 4. 


e Sir Walter Ra r 421 1726. p. 62. a 


4 The arraignment. of Sir obſervations the fateſien and favourites 
Sir Thomas Overbury, A0. 1648, p. alt. ——_ 2 109 9:48 NA * 
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« that Terra infirma of the;court, for that ef the wars, and, by, declining himſelf, and by ah. 


paſſion of his, enemies; . e ay Vasa * — 
10 . recoyery 3 bur cha he ng 


in mind ne- 
15 ver to 1 himſelf 3 and his deyice Eu ſo ways that a at his, return he came 1 as rams. do 
by going backwards, with the greater ſtrength ; and ſo continued to the laſt great in "her 
T grace,” + Thus alſo ſays another author, His enemies , greater rank WP him under. 4 
« ſometimes i in, ſometimes out; and then he would wiſely decl 5 out of the 0 urt- road: 
« and then you found him not but by fame; in voyages to the ft Indies, Guiana, New Play: 
& tations, Virginia, or in ſome expeditions againſt the Spaniard. 55 And thus writes a third 
to the ſame purpoſe ; « 'Tis obſervable, that Sir Walter Rategh was in and out at court fo 
« often, that he was commonly call'd the Tennis- Ball of | Porte which ſhe delighted to ſport 
e with, His enemies perpetually brought him into diſgrace with his miſtreſs, and his merit in 
« a little time reſtor'd him again to her favour : and as" ſhe always grew all to the ear! of 
« Eſſex after abſence ; ſo ſhe ever receiv'd Ralegb with greater marks of her eſterem; and he 
c was too hard for his rivals by the very means which they“ intended for his deſtructiofl * 
Certainly he deſerved ſuch good fortune, beyond all others, of a reſtitution 'to* royal favour, 
who could fo much more hazardouſly and heroically than any of them aſpire to Kain! it; as now 
he abundantly manifeſted, in that grand and gallant undertaking to diſcover arid ronquet' the 
large, rich, and beautiful empire of Guiana; an enterprize which had b4Med the repeated ef- 
forts of ſome of the ableſt and moſt renowned captains and cavallers in Spain for hear a Hun- 
dred years paſt : for, in one of their own authors, we may read the names of many brave 
commanders, and their commendations for the miſeries they endur'd, who within that ſpace 
had trod this maze, and loſt themſelves, with ſome, five hundred, ſome a thouſand men apiece, 
in finding out this country. 4 And yet none of all their own authors have more nobly and li- 
berally celebrated theſe, and other ſuch like adventurers of the Spaniſh nation, than Ralegh 
himſelf has done.“ How juſtly therefore his painful and perilous enterpriſe for the fame diſco- 
very, will entitle him to praiſes equal with the moſt worthy of them; may ſoon appear, now 
that we are lanching forth into the ſpacious and neandrous channels thereof.” . 
Fox KRalegb, induſtrious in diving i into the cauſes of fo many failures, having inform d hint 
ſelf what ambient courſes the preceding adventurers had taken to arrive at the heart of che con- 
ery they ſought, and which was the ſhorteſt way to malle f fücceſſful diſcovery, found that 
moſt of the Spaniſb attempts in theſe parts had ird, through the mutinies and: dicords which 
they had fomented among themſelves;; as moſt of their conqueſts in others, were much owing 
to the like factions among the Americans: alid if 4c there was not an expert ſoldier or ſeaman 
« but he conſulted (as one author obſerves upon. his character in general) nor a printed or 
e manuſcript diſcourſe but he peruſed; whereby it came to paſs, there were not exacter rules 
c or principles for both ſervices then he drew: much more may we believe he now particular- 
ly made uſe of theſe helps and lights to draw thoſe rules and directions by which this year (laſt 
mention*d,”'1 594) he gave to an old officer, ca captain Whiddon, whoſe experience he had before 
try*d, for a voyage to the country aforeſaid: and this ſame Sha ti captain alſo return d from 
thence, with feveral inducing confirmations of the grandeut and opulency of Oniuna, having 
learnt the ſame from ſome of the grand cafiques,” or principal rulers, upon the borders thereof; 
but not without complaints of fore barbarous treachery” from the Spaniſh governor, who had 
then got ſome footing there; and, after promiſes of ſuffering the Engliſomen to furniſh them- 


ſelves with what ſupplies chey N Wan. ſeveral” Datos ty to their deſtruRtion. "Ralegh 


ene Regal, p. 29 50H. tub 10 r logs ne i bk 

cus Coguinarie, all things need have been the enemies wherewith 

A 1 42 Sir 93 ba on in Kae N and b. "cc — 10 1 ei ol yo diſcoverers, at one © qa 

v 20 encounter d. Many years have paſſed over 
„ Juan . e clerigo, ents, ſome of their heads in the {rarch af not ſo m y leagues ; 
Primera parte de tas 'Elegias 32 4 Fr way 2 Mg miore than one or two have ſpent their labour, their 
e Sir Waite Roigh capeſiy points at the Syouill . * wealth, and their OE in featch. of a golden. kingdom, 


mpts upon, Guiana, as any one may perceive who has without getting further notice of it, than what they 
read 3 E bogies, eo + before 0. where he OS. 00 a heir firſt ft ting forth. 4 which'1 ena 
66 can forhare to the patient virtus of 2:5Þ nat been diſhear 
the Spaniards, We — or never find that any na- ** Surely \ te are worthi — — with thoſe ie 


tion hath endured ſo many miſadventures and miſeries as and paradiſes which they enjoy; and well deſerve 
2 the Szaniards have done in their wm fue ext) yet * to hold them quietly, if they hinder not the Ws virtues 


g in their enterpriſes with an in V in others, which Pera noe be band. 
71 they have —— their — — many K 74 the World, b F. 125 3 +554 42 
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had thus more ſpurs than one, inciting him to viſit theſe regions in perſon; and the ſcheme he 
form d upon an anſwerable return, might, according to the probability of his own propoli- 
tions, which will not be paſs'd over, being ſounded upon the teſtimonies of the beſt inſorm'd 
writers, and intelligence of travellers into the country, have ſubjugated not only the Spaniſb M aſt- 
Indies, but Spain it ſelf, to the crown of England: for if we could but. compaſs. golden terri- 
tories in America, as the Spaniards had done, he doubted not to extend the empire of his royal 
miſtreſs as far beyond the dominion of other European princes, as ſhe ſurpaſd them in her 
magnanimous virtues. And now this golden country made ſuch invitations, being then no leſs, 
if not more confidently deſcrib'd and atteſted for ſuch, than any other in thoſe parts of the 
world, * at leaſt before they were perfectly diſcover'd.z he chearfully determin'd, in queſt thereof, 
tho? through an ocean of difficulties, . to waſh, away the malice of his adverſaries at court, 
and render his character more impenetrable againſt the little cenſures which ſwarm. in that thea- 
tre of circumvention to ſting and feſter ſuperior merit: as if he thought no foreign expedition 
could be more hazardous to the brave, or ſuch as cannot live without diſtinguiſhing themſelves, 
than the buſy factions and parties which are daily undermining them at home; but that, like Cha- 
brias, and others of the greateſt Athenians in his time, he ſhould be remov'd from envy, as far as he 
was diſtant from his native country. With ſuch like views Ralegb very ſpeedily fitted out a fleet, 
and at a great expence z tho? the lord admiral Howard and Sir Robert Cecyl were at the further 
charge of augmenting it; ſuch opinion they alſo had of this enterpriſe. We may diſtinguiſh, 
five ſhips under him, beſides barges, wherries, and other neceſſary tenders, in his own, excellent. 
narrative of this voyage, tho' he names them not at. firſt ſetting out; becauſe. he ſeems not 


to have been then accompanied with more than one of them: but, as they afterwards join'd him, 


he mentions them. Whence we underſtand, the ſhip himſelf went in was his own, which he 
does not name; but the Lion's Whelp, which was the lord-admiral's, was commanded by captain 
George Gifford ;, captain Keymis had the command of à galego, beſides a bark, which was com- 
mitted to captain Croſs, and another to captain Calfeld,.., The whole number of men in this fleet 
is not mention'd ; but the ſele& company of officers, | gentlemen and ſoldiers, he us d in his diſ- 
eoveries, exceeded not one hundred. Thus prepar'd,' he departed from Plymouth on the fixth 
of February following, and made to the Grand Cangries, and ſo to Tenerif, where he waited 
a- while for the Lion's Whelp, and for captain Amias Preſton, | Bat this captain diſappointed him, 
and went upon another adventure, which proved ſome diſad vantage in the proſecution of his 
diſcoveries. After ſeyen or eight days, not ſeting them, he proceeded for Trinidad with his 
own ſhip and captain Croſ's only (for the galego which ſet out with them linger d behind on 
the coaſt of Spain) They reach'd that iſle on the 22d of Mareb, and caſt anchor at Point Cu- 
riapan, which the Spaniards call'd Punta de Gallo, ſituate in eight degrees or thereabouts. In 
the four or five days he continued here, he came not to the ſperch of any Indian or Spaniard. 
On the coaſt he ſaw a fire, but for fear of the Spaniards none of the Indians dared-to approach 
him. Then Ralegb, in his barge, coaſted cloſe along the ſhore, and landed in every cove, the 
better to know the iſland, while his ſnips kept the channel. From hence he remov'd in a few 
days up north-eaſt, to recover that place the Spaniards call Puerto de los Eſpannoles, but the in- 
habitants Conguerabia z and as before (revictualling his barge) he left the ſhips, and kept by 
the ſhore, that he might better ſpeak with the inhabitants, and obſerve the rivers, watering- 
places, and ports in the iſland; of all which he took draughts as he paſſed along, which he re- 


us | 4 RY HTS - of! D. Ad. SD£79 D , : 
a The empire of Guiana is directly eaſt from, Peru to- ſtance of which is at the end of the navigation of 
wards the ſea, and lies under the YN ins was the great nver of Me. written by Gonzals Feria ds 


then governed by the ſame laws, and under the ſame re- de Oviedo to cardinal Bembo, and printed in the Raccolta 


ligion. There are many atteſtations of the wonderful 
riches in theſe parts, eſpeciall 

they called Mana, where, Hang co Lopex, 8 
the magniſicence of the emperor's court, ſays; ** That all 
„the veſſels of his houſe, table and kitchen, were of 
«« gold and ſilver; that in his wardrobe were hollow ſta- 
«« tues of gold, which ſeemed giants; and the f , in 
«« proportion and bigneſs, of all the beaſts, birds, trees 
and herbs that the earth brings forth, and of all the 
«« fſhes that the ſea or waters of his kingdom breeds. 
% Finally, there was nothing in his 
fad not the counterfeit in gold,“ vid. Fran. Labem de 


Gomara, Hiſt. gen. de las Ind. cap. 120. Further, that 
city of Manoa was by 


9, upon 


ſecing the Guianians there, and all about the borders, in 


their drunken revels, anoint themſelves with a glutinous 
balſom, and powder their naked bodies over with gold 
duft till they all glitter'd from head to foot,” The tu 


t l 9848 0 
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the imperial city, which 
king of ade Encica's 


country whereof he 


| Juan Martinez, the firſt Chriſtian. 
who ſaw it, call'd E/ Dorado, or the Gala Ci 


delle Navigazioniy/" &c. da Giovanni Battiſta Ramuſio, 
vol. 3. fol. 416. We may read alſo in Martin Fernandez 
difcourlevof the ports, creeks, and havens of 

the Vet- Indies, dedicated to Charles the emperor Ann. 
be 1 hem Lex Vax, and ſeveral other authors, repeat- 
aſſurances of the mountains and rivers in this country 
abounding with gold. ' Ang this very year, that Raſegh 
ſent for intelligence thithet, there were Span; letters 
taken at ſea by captain Popham (who laid them before 
— council) wherein were many — of 4 old ay 
ls found. there in vaſt. ; and a great idol weigh- 
ing forty-ſeven quintals, — 4 bark el. from thence 
to Madera, containing two millions of Confirming 


alſo the natives beſprinkling themſelves over with the 


powder of gold when they enter'd their Borracheras or Bac- 
chanalian which the honourable Mr. Rob. Dudgdely, 
in his voyage. to the iſle of Trinidad, alſo mentions, See 


Halle, vol. 3. fol, 634, 699, 778, 576, W. 
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Fires the city of day took their new city calPd San Joſepb, which, at the entreaty of the Indians, he ſet on 
of San Jeb. fire. Then were the natives in confinement, ſet at liberty. Among them were five Caſiques, 


Delivers five tion'd by ſome of our Engliſs adventurers to Guiana, it was freſhly retain'd and gratefully acknow- 
Indian princes 
from Spaniſh 
bondage. 


Takes Berra his return to be their ruler and protector. But for the governor, who had impriſon'd ſo many of 


priſoner, 


upon the branches of certain trees, here ſo numerous, that he travell'd for a dozen miles toge- 


and how far it was to the city they had built under their governor Don Antonio de Berreo. 


one of them, named Moreguito, to death; that ſeveral others were then lying in chains, and 
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duced at laſt to one general map. At'Parito he found a freſh-water-river, and at Terra de 
Brea, another port, 'cal'd by the natives Picbe, great quantities of very good oyſters growing 


ther under them; which enabled him afterwards to rectify the ancient accounts of this tree, and 
the fond conceits of ſome moderns, that it was the tree of knowledge, * In ſhort, he coaſted 
three parts of the iſle of Trinidad, in the month he ſtaid there for captain Preſton, the more 
exactly to make his draught thereof aforeſaid.> At Puerto de los Eſpannoles he met with his 
ſhips, and found a company of Spaniards keeping guard atthe deſcent, who, in doubt of their 
own ſtrength, © offer'd ſigns of peace. He ſent captain V biddon to parley with them, whom 
he afterwards left buried in the iNand to his great grief, being a man, ſays Ralegb, moſt ho- 
neſt and valiant, From ſome of the Spaniſb ſoldiers, whom he found means to make free of 
their tongue by the help of wine; and from one of the Indian rulers, named Cantyman, whom 
captain Whiddon had been acquainted with, he gather'd what ſtrength the Spaniards were of, 


Here he found occaſion of ſtaying a-while ; both to have ſome reckoning with Berreo for his 
treacherous dealings with the Engh/h under M biddon; and to learn alſo the ſtrength, riches, 
and paſſages to ſeveral other parts of the country. But when Ralegh was credibly inform'd that 
the Spaniſh governor had ſent for a recruit of ſoldiers, and how lamentably the natives ſuffer'd 
under his cruelties z that the very lords of the country were made his ſlaves; that he had put 


languiſhing under the moſt exquiſite tortures, he found ſufficient oecaſion not only to re- 
venge the loſs of his countrymen, but a good opportunity to gain the hearts of the Indians, by 
attempting to reſcue them from this yoke of tyranny : and indeed without this attempt, in 
vain had any other been towards his intended diſcoveries. For, conſidering he was to enter 
Guiana in ſmall boats, and to leave his ſhips ſome hundred miles behind, he was not unappre- 
henſive how indiſcreet he ſhould be thought by all men, if he left alſo a garriſon of enemies at 
his back, intereſted in the ſame enterpriſe, and in daily expectation of reinforcements from 
Spain therefore, taking his advantage, he boldly ſet upon the Corps du Garde in the duſk of 
the evening; and having put them to the ſword, advanced with a hundred men, and by brake 


or petty kings in thoſe parts. 4 Theſe, all bound together in one chain, almoſt dead with 
famine, and waſted with torments; having had their naked bodies baſted or dropp'd over 
with burning bacon 3 Ralegh alſo, to his great reputation, deliver'd from their captivity z and 
ſeveral years after, when this, with Ralegh's. other noble acts among theſe Indians, was men- 


ledg*d by them to his honour; when alſo one of their braveſt princes, who had been in England, 
and chriſten'd Leonard Ragapo, came above a hundred miles to viſit them, for the great love he 
bore to Ralegh ; manifeſtly ſhewing, how durably he had engag'd their affection and deſires for 


them, he was now become a priſoner himſelf; and Ralegb, by his courteous treatment of 
him, reaped the fruit of that knowledge and experience he had gather'd in the many years 
he had conſum'd, with great ſums of money, upon the diſcoyery of Guiana. The fame 
day that Ralegh made this conqueſt, arrived captain Gifford and captain Keymis, and in 
their ſhips divers gentlemen and others, which to his little army was a great ſuccour and 


= "Tis the Indian fig, which he has curiouſly deſcrib'd ; And yet the Spaniards had now gotten ſome three 
and how it bears oyfters, by planting it ſelf into the ſea; fo hundred ſeldiers there, as Mr. Duddely, in his voya 
that one ſtem ſoon becomes a grove. See Hiſt. of the above-cited, informs us, which was the reaſon he co 
World, lib. 1. cap. 4. ſect. 2. | not attempt to diſplant them. Ha#luyt, vol. 3. fol. 575. 

b Martin Fernandez de Encica, before quoted, ſays thy 4 Their names were Wamawanare, Carroaori Magqua« 
iſland of Trinidad is twenty-five leagues in length, and as rima, Tarroopanama, and Alterima. | 
many in breadth ; but Raleghg who knew it much better, e See captain Reb, Harcourt's voyage to Guiana, 1608, in 
ſays it is but narrow, and in The form of a ſheep-hookz Purchasi's Pilgrims, vol. 4. —— fol. 1268 and 1271. 
that the north part is mountainous ;; the ſoil excellent, and f This Berres was a man © honour, and of a 
will bear ſugar, ginger, or any other commodities the great heart, as Ra/zgh acknowledes (at leaſt while he 
Indies yield; has ſtore of deer, wild porks, fruits, fiſh, was his 13 tho otherwiſe unfit for his undertaking, 
and fowl. Mr. Duddelty, in his voyage thither before- as well for his cruelty, for which he would have been ex- 
mention'd, call'd the bay under the e of Curiapan, ey as being utterly unlearn'd, and not knowing the eaſt 
Pelicans Bay, from the abundance of thoſe birds there; m the weſt ; therefore, no ways curious after the intelli- 
ſays they had alſo in great number and variety; gence he ſhould have procur'd; for tho' he had been eleven 
and, according to Sir Walter Ralegh's account, divers years upon this diſcovery, had loſt above a thouſand men; 
beaſts which the Indies have not, who adds, the Spaniards and, as he ſwore to Ralgb, had ſpent three hundred thou- 
confeſs'd they had found grains of gold in ſome of the ſand duckets; yet never could he enter ſo far into the land as 
rivers ; but he tarried not in ſearch thereof, through his my ſelf (ſays Rai] with that poor troop, or rather 
deſire of entering Guiana. 5 handful of men. | 


ſolace, 


Sr WALTER RALEGH. 


ſolace, Then proceeding upon his diſcovery, Ralegh firſt calbd all the chiefs of the iſland to- 
gether, who were enemies to the Spaniards, for ſome of them Berreo had brought out of other 
countries, and planted there, to eat out and waſte the natives; then by his Indian interpreter, 
whom he carried out of England, he made them underſtand he was the ſervant of a queen, 
«© who was the greateſt Gaſique of the north, and a virgin, who had more Cafiqui under her 
© than there were trees in that iſland : that ſhe was an enemy to the Caſtellani, in regard of 
40 — — and having freed all the coaſts of the northern world from their 
«<< ſervitude, had ſent him to free them alſoz and withal to defend the country of Guiana from 
++ their invaſion and conqueſt.” Then he ſhew'd them her majeſty's picture, which they ſo ad- 
mir'd and honour'd, that it had been eaſy for him to have made them idolatrous thereof. The 
like and larger ſpeeches he made in ſolemn manner tothe reſt of the nations, 'both in his paſſage to 
Guiana and to thoſe of the borders: ſo as in that part of the world the queen of England's fame 
was diffus'd with great admiration. This done, 'Ralegh return'd to Curiapan, and tho he had 
learnt of Berreo, that Guiana was ſome hundred miles further than the accounts he receiv'd of 
captain Y/hiddon had repreſented it, he kept the knowledge thereof from his company, whom 
he fear'd would have been diſcourag'd thereby from proſecuting the diſcovery. When Ralegh 
had further gather'd from Berreo the proceedings of the paſt adventurers and his own, of all 
which he gives us a ſuceinct and curious hiſtory, he told him he was come upon the ſame de- 
fign, and was reſolved to ſee Guiana. Berreo uſed many arguments to diſſuade him; as that 
he muſt venture in very light and ſmall boats to paſs ſo many dangerous ſhallows, and could 
not carry victuals enough above half the way; that none of the country would ſpeak with 
him; and, if he followed them, would burn their towns; befides, the way was long, the winter 
at hand, and the rivers beginning to ſwell; but above all, that the kings and lords, who bor- 
dered upon Guiana, had decreed, that none of them ſhould trade with any Chriſtians for gold, 
becauſe the ſame would be their own overthrow.” Ralegh, reſolving however to make trial, 
directed his vice-admiral, captain Gifford, and captain Calfield, to turn eaſtward againſt the 
mouth of the river Capuri, and gave them inſtructions to anchor at the edge of the ſhoal, and 
upon the beſt of the flood to thruſt over; but they labour'd in vain: nor did the flood continue 
ſo long, but the water fell before they could have paſſed the ſands, Then Ralegbh ſent one 
King, maſter of the Lion's Whelp, to try another branch, called the Amana, if either of the 
ſmall ſhips would enter; but when he came to the mouth, he found it as the reſt. After him 
went Jobn Dowglaſs, who diſcover'd four goodly entrances z but all ſhoal'd and ſhallow in the 
bays leading to them. In the mean time Ralegh, fearing the worſt, cauſed his carpenters to cut 
down an old galego boat, to fit her with banks ſor oars, and fo as ſhe might draw but five 
foot 3 in this went Ralegh, with gentlemen and officers to the number of threeſcore. In the 
Lion's Whelp boat and wherry they carried twenty; captain Calfield, in his wherry, carried ten; 
and a barge of Ralegh's ten more. This was all the means they had, having left their ſhips ' 
at Curiapan, to carry a hundred men, with weapons and proviſions for a month, expoſed to all 
the extremes of the weather, all die hazards of the water; to lie open to the air, and upon 
hard boards by night; in ſtorms of rain, or under the burning ſun by day; to ſmell the wet 
cloaths of ſo many crowded together; the dreſſing of their food, and that moſtly ſtale fiſh, in 
the ſame place; to be in ſuch a labyrinth of rivers, in ſuch a remote and unknown region; 
what priſon could be more loathſom and unhealthy? what proſpect more fearful and deſolate ? 
At firſt ſetting out, they had twenty miles of a high ſea to croſs in theſe ſcanty boats; fo that 
they were driven before the wind into the bottom of the bay of Guanipa, inhabited by inhuman 
cannibals, who ſhot poiſon'd arrows: and from "thence to enter one of the rivers of which 
Dowglaſs had brought tidings. After four days, they were paſtebbing and flowing, and might 
have wander'd a whole year about, and never been able to extricate themſelves, in ſuch a ge- 
neral confluence or rendezvous of ſtreams were they now bewilder'd ; and fo reſembling one 
another, as not to be diftinguiſh*d ; but imperceptibly' circulating and driving them about into the 
ſame places where they had been before; paſſing between many iflands and ſtreights, whoſe bor- 
ders were fo thickly arched and over-ſhadowed with trees, as bounded their ſight to the breadth 
of the river and length of the avenue, while the gloomineſs of the proſpect added horror to the 
loneſomenels of the place, At length, on the 22d of May 1595, they fell into a river; which, 
becauſe it had no name, they call'd the Red-croſs River, theſe being the firſt Chriſtians who 
ever enter'd the ſame. When they drew into the creek, which led to a town upon this river, 
their Indian pilot, named Ferdinando, landing, was ſet upon by his countrymen, who hunted 
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him with dogs; whereupon Ralegb ſeiztd an old man paſſing that way, and threaten'd to cut 


off his head if he would not procure his pilot's liberty: but he, by his agllity, ſoon eſcaped 
| them, 
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them, and ſwam. to Ralegb's batge : however, they kept the old man, and uſed him kindly, 
aſſuring themſelves of uſeful information from a native ſo long converſant in thoſe parts. And 
indeed, but for. this accident, they had never found their way forward. to the country they 
ſought, nor back to that where their ſhips lay; the old man himſelf being often in the utmoſt 
| perplexity which river to take, ſo numerous and intricate they were. [Thoſe people who dwell 
in the flooded lands of this inſular and broken world; or in all the tracts towards Guiana, which 
the eight branches of the Orenogue faſhion into iſlands, are generally called Trvitivas, but diſtin- 
guiſned into two tribes, a hardy and valiant generation; who, though they inhabited houſes on the 
ground in ſummer, yet in winter were forced to aſcend and reſide in the trees, where they built 
themſelves artificial towns, and whole families were to be ſeen lodg'd in an arm or branch of 
thoſe aireal or vegetable tenements; as, it is written in the Spaniſh hiſtory of the Mat- Indies, 
thoſe people alſo did in the low-lands, near the gulph of Uraba ; for between May and Septem- 
ber thoſe iſlands are over-flow'd in ſome places twenty 0 um by the ſaid grand river of 
Orenoque. len 15 | 
DzraRTING from this quarter of the Tivitivas, ads Was andy the diviſion or wide calPd 
Ciawani, he kept paſſing up the river with the flood, and anchoring in the ebb; yet the third 
day of his entering the river aforeſaid his galley ran ang; and ſtuck ſo faſt, they all thought 
their diſcovery was at an end, and that the greateſt number of them muſt live like rooks, 
and build them neſts in the boughs; but, after emptying her ballaſt, and much labour, they 
got her a- float at the end of the fourth day, and ſtruck: into another river calld the Great 
Amana, ſpacious and without winding, being one of the faireſt branches of the grand Orenoque : 
but here the flood of the ſea left them, and every man, from the higheſt to the loweſt, was 
forced to tug by turns at the oar for ſeveral days, againſt a rapid current, and in a moſt ſultry 
clime; for they were now in five degrees of the line. Many goodly rivulets they paſs'd on ei- 
ther ſide, which Ralegh nam'd in his map, and ſhewed their riſe and deſcent. When three 
days more were paſſed over, his company began as well to deſpair at the length of the way, as 
to languiſh through exceſſive heat; and well might their courage, now their proviſion alſo began 
to fail; yet now had they moſt need of ſtrength and vigor, when the current of the river grew 
moſt boifterous and violent againſt them. Here Ralegb had a great task to keep up the ſpirits 
of his diſconſolate companions, which could not be done by exhortations, without example; 
without being ever foremoſt to endure labour, and the laſt who gratify'd himſelf with re- 
freſhment. He alſo ſtrictly commanded his pilots to promiſe an end every next day; which 
honeſt deceit he uſed ſo often, they were forced ito aſſure it would be at every reach. Thus 
while he was giving them hopes of attaining the land where their patience ſhould be rewarded 
with plenty; while he was wringing out every man's thoughts of returning, by the ſtrongeſt ar- 
guments which could be oppos'd 3 as that they were now got ſo far, and reduced to ſuch lender 
accommodations, they could not avoid periſhing if they return'd ; but might find relief in pro- 
22 Providence ſeems to have rewarded his truſt in her, by happily ſhifting the ſcene, 
and preſenting the moſt beautiful landskip they had ever beheld, For here mountains, crowned 
with garlands of fruitful trees, invited one ſenſe; and verdant plains of many miles extent, en- 
amell'd with groups of W flowers, regal'd another. Birds of ſuch forts and colours as they 
had never ſeen, * tempted them to ſupply themſelves by their fowling-pieces z and fiſhes of va- 
rious kinds, by their nets ; without which, having little, or no bread, and leſs drink, only the 
thick and troubled water of the river, they had been in the greateſt extremity. Now the old 
Ciawanian they had taken (as betene gn gtd) perſuading them he would lead them to a 
town up the branch of a river on the right hand, where they might be ſupply'd with all conve- 
niences, and return before night; Ralegh leaving his galley, took eight musketiers in his barge, 
and with Gifford and Calfield in their wherries, having eight musketiers more, enter'd the mouth 
of that river; but rowed till ſun-ſet, and ſaw no ſign of the town even till they were forty 
miles diſtant from the galley, and the rowers were ready to give up the ghoſt. They had cer- 
tainly hang'd this pilot, but that their neceſſities were his ſecurity ; for it was quite dark, and 
they knew not their way back again; but as they proceeded, the river grew ſo narrow, and 
was ſo over-ſpread with trees, from ſide to fide, that they were all forc'd with their ſwords 
to cut a way for their oars, being ſtill in hopes of a ſupper that would make amends for their 
breakfaſt. About one a- clock after midnight they diſcern'd a light, and heard the barking of 
dogs z ſoon aſter they found the village, and there they were ſtored with proviſions, according 


a Sir Walter Ralegh afterwards made ſome very ju- prove that the difference of colour or magnitude i in many 
dicious philoſopical obſervations on the birds and beaſts of them made not a difference of — See his Hip. 1 
that have been diſcover'd in * lands; tending to the World, lib. 1. 7 ſect. 9. 
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to the promiſes of the old pilot. In the mean time, the company in the galley mann'd out a 
boat in ſearch of them ; but next day they return'd, and continu d their courſe, after they had 
made this hungry and hazardous voyage for fourſcore miles in that river; which, beſides other 
{ſtrange fiſhes of marvellous bigneſs, abounded with thoſe ugly ſerpents call d Crocodile; whence In the river 
the people nam'd it the river of Lagartos. Ralegh had a very proper young negro attending of C cdi. 
upon him in his galley, who, leaping out to ſwim in the mouth of this river, was, in the ſight 
of them all, inſtantly devour'd by one of theſe amphibious animals. Not long after, being 
again in want of victuals, they took two canoes laden with excellent bread, being run aſhore by 
the Indians in them call'd Arwacas, who fled to hide themſelves in the woods; fearing, through 
the prepoſſeſſions of the Spaniards, that Ralegh and his company were Canibals. Ralegh pur- 
ſuing them, in hopes of ſome intelligence, found, as he was creeping through the buſhes, a re- 
finer's basket, there being in it quickſilver, ſaltpetre, and divers other materials, for the trial 
of metals; and alſo the duſt of ſome ore that had been refin'd : but in two other canoes which 
eſcaped them, they heard of a good quantity of ore and gold. Ralegh then landed more men, 
and offer'd five hundred pounds to any of his ſoldiers who ſhould take one of the Spaniards, 
whom they thought to have alſo landed in theſe laſt canoes ; but they eſcaped while he wag 
-purſuing the former : however, while he was in ſearch of the Spaniards, he found the Arwaca, 
hidden in the woods, who had been pilots for the Spaniards; of which Ralegh kept the chief 
for his pilot, and carried him to Guiana; by whom he underſtood in what parts the Spaniards 
labour'd for gold, which he divulged to ſew of his company, knowing both the ſeaſon of the 
year and other conveniences would be wanting to work any mine himſelf, Therefore he haſted 
away from this place, his purpoſe being at that time rather to diſcover what he could of the 
country, and win over the people to ſubjection, Here Ralegb's own words are: To ſtay 
« and dig out gold with our nails, had been opus laboris, but not ingenii. Such a quantity as 
« would have ſerved our turns we could not have had; but a diſcovery of the mines to our 
« infinite diſadvantage we had made; for thoſe mines (defended with rocks of hard ſtone, which 
eve call white ſpar) are not eaſily broken or open'd in haſte ; and I could have return'd a good 
« quantity of gold ready caſt, if I had not ſhot at another mark than preſent profit,” 
this reſtraint from all greedineſs after their gold, there was another virtue he no leſs ſtrictly ob- 
ſerv'd, which highly advanced him in the eſteem of all thoſe Indians. For, whereas the Spa- 
niards were wont to ſatisfy their luſts without controul upon their wives and daughters, Ralegh 
ſuffer d not a man of his ſo much as to touch any of their women. I proteſt (ſays he) -be- His conti- 
« fore the majeſty of the living God, that I neither knew, nor believe that any of our com- Vence. 
e pany, one or other, by violence or otherwiſe, ever knew any of their women; and yet we 
« ſaw many hundreds, and had many in our power, and of thoſe very young and excellently 
« favour'd, which came among us without deceit, ſtark naked.” And becauſe he found it a 
very troubleſome work to keep the meaner ſort from pilfering and ſpoil, when they went to any 
of the Indians houſes, Ralegh cauſed his interpreter at every place, when they departed, to en- 
quire after, and know the loſſes or wrongs that had been done; and if he found any thing had And juſtice. 
been ſtolen or taken by violence, either the ſame was reſtor'd, and the party puniſh'd in their 
ſight, or elſe it was paid for to their utmoſt demand. _ 
AFTER he was recruited as aforeſaid with bread and other proviſions, which greatly en- 
courag'd his men, who now cry'd out, Let us go on, we care not how far; Ralegh ſent back 
in one of the canoes the old Ciawan, and Ferdinando, his firft pilot; giving them ſuch things 
as they deſir'd for their voyage, and wrote a letter to his ſhips, which they deliver'd, and then 
he went on under the pilotage of one of thoſe Arwacas he had taken, whom the Spaniards had 
chriſten'd Martin. But the next or ſecond day after, they run a-ground again with their galley, 
and ſhe was very near being caſt away. with their new ſtore of victuals: they lay on the ſand 
one whole night, and were in far greater deſpair of diſengaging her than before, becauſe they 
had no tide of flood to help them. In the midſt of their fears, they bethought them of faſtening 
an anchor upon the Jand, and with main ſtrength drew her off, So the fifteenth day (of their 
abſence from their ſhips) they diſcover'd at a diſtance, to their great joy, the mountains of 
Guiana; and towards the evening were brought by a northerly gale in ſight of the great Ore- 
noque, a which they ſoon after enter'd ; a river of vaſt extent and magnitude, lying moſtly eaſt 
and weſt even from the ſea to Quito in Peru, thought to be three hundred miles wide at the _— 
mouth, a thouſand miles navigable for ſhips, two thouſand for leſſer veſſels, and diſcharsing 199*e- 
it ſelf by ſixteen arms into the fea, whereby many parts of the Spani/h- Indies might moſt eaſily 
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* In the language of Trinidad, Oni fgnifes water. See Mr. Duddeh's voyage in Hallig, vol. 3. fol. $58, 
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IXxxii ene of 
| be itivaded. Pro ether obſervations, it appears i thinly plates of 'the Glide to bs Barth 
| fithoin deep; and in few that are THoally, leſs than two and a half. It was called by che ſuc- 
ON Ralea- cerding voyagers to this place, in honour of Sir Malter, after his name. One of them gives 
| his reaſon for it in theſe words: Of the worthineſs of this river becauſe I cannot fay enough, 
I will ſpeak nothing; we have preſumed to call it by the name of Rare ana, becauſe your ſelf 
« was the firſt of our nation who ever enter'd the fame, * Now when Ralegb had procur'd of 
one of the bordering princes, named Toparimaca, a skilful old pilot, who was his brother, and 
who perfectly knew this river, he fail'd up a branch thereof, having on the left hand a great 
ifland which they call Aſapana; and thence along the banks of ſeveral other iſlands, which 
they choſe rather to anchor at than by the main land, becauſe of the tortoiſes eggs, which they 
found there in abundance, to their great relief; and for the convenience of caſting their nets 
from the rocks, of a blue metalline colour, which looked like ſteel ore. So keeping always weſt- 
ward up the river, there open'd after a while a land on the right ſide, which appear'd a ſpa- 
cious champain, and the banks perfectly red. Ralegb ſent captain Gifford, Thynn, Calfield, 
his couſins Grenvill and Buiſbead Gorges; alſo his nephew Jobn Gilbert and ſome others, with 
a guard of ſoldiers, to march over the banks, and difcover what. proſpect it afforded ; and 
finding it a level of an unbounded ſpace, it proved, as their pilot inform'd them, the plains of 
Saima, reaching to Cumana and Caracas in the Weft-Indies, which are a hundred and twenty 
leagues to the north, and inhabited by four principal nations, whereof one were the Aroras, as 
black as negroes, but of ſmooth hair ; a deſperate people, ufing the ſtrongeſt and moſt deadly 
poiſon of all others on their arrows. Ralegh was moſt curious to know the compoſition of this 
poiſon, and what remedies could be had againſt the dreadful effects of it. For, beſides the 
mortality of the wound, the patient is afflicted with moſt inſufferable torment, and accompa- 
nied with ſuch irkſome ſymptoms, that the phyſician cannot abide the cure. None of the Spa- 
niards could ever extort this ſecret either by kindneſs or cruelty ; and indeed but few of the In- 
dians, beſides their prieſts and ſoothſayers, knew it. > Ralegb was therefore more beholden to the 
Guianians than any body ; for Antonio de Berrio told him, that he could never attain to the 
His skill in knowledge thereof. And yet they taught me (ſays Ralegb) the beſt way of healing as well 
— o 4 this, as all other poiſons.” Then he tells us thoſe medicines which are vulgar, and ſerve 
for the ordinary poiſon, are made of the juice of a root call'd Typara,* which alſo marvellouſly 
quenches the heat of burning fevers, and heals inward wounds; and that thoſe of common poi- 
ſon'd arrows were wont to be heaPd by ſome of the Spaniards with the juice of garlic. But this 
he commuicates as a general rule for all men that ſhall hereafter travel the Indies where poiſon'd 
arrows are uſed, that they abſtain from drink ; for if they take any liquor into their body, where- 
unto they will be exceedingly provok'd by drodafit, and drink before the wound is dreſs'd, or 
immediately upon it, there is no relief but preſent death, 

AFTER having paſs'd the mountain Aio, and a great iſland, which he mentions, he reach'd 
on the fifth day of his entering the great river aforeſaid, as high as the province of Aromaia, 
and anchoring at the port of Moreguito, which is ſome three hundred miles within the land, 
upon the faid great river Orenoque, he ſent a meſſenger to the old king of Aromaia, named 
Topiowary, who came the next day before noon on foot from his houſe, and return'd the ſame 
evening, being twenty-eight miles backwards and forwards, tho' himſelf was one hundred and 
ten years of age. He had many attendants of both ſexes, who came alſo to wonder at the Eng- 
hf, and brought them great plenty of fleſh, fowl and fiſh, with divers ſorts of fruits, and 
among them abundance of pinas, the moſt excellent of all kinds, © eſpecially thoſe of Guiana 3 
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Wl ©. | Relation of the ſecond voyage to Guiana by captain 4 Whether Ralzgh, at his return, brought of this fruit 
is | Laurence Keymis. vid. Hakluyt, vol. 3. fol. 681, 682. into England, is otherwiſe call'd the Ananas, and 
WI. *: | LH b Whether the poiſon they uſed in Guiana was the ſame yulgarly the pine- we from ſome reſemblance it bears in 
with that in ſome other parts of the Weft-Indies, Ralegh ſhape to the cones of the pine-tree ; or any of that moſt de- 
has not told us; but Sir Fobn Hawkins informs us, that licious wine made which he there allo taſted, has ra- 
about Cumana, where they are very expert archers, ** their ther been ſuggeſted than confirm'd ; but afterwards, when, 
«« poiſon is of ſuch force, that a man being ſtruck there- a ſpeedy voyage, ſome of the fruit was brought ove? and by 
«« with, dies in twenty- four hours: and, that in his judg- preſented to king James, in greater perfection than we can 
«© ment, there can be no ſtronger ; uſing thereunto apples, conceive from what is forced out of hot beds here, 
«« which are fair and red of colour; but are a ſtrong poi- he diſcover'd one 7 the noble maxims in his Hing- craft, 
„ ſon (perhaps the Manchineil) of which with venomous by declaring, I u a fruit too delicious, for a ſubject to taſte 
„ bats, vipers, adders, and other ſerpents. they make a of, See a book call'd, Advice to the planters of both Indies, 8vo. 
t medley, and anoint their arrows.” See Hawtkin,'s voy- without date. But had he known the profuſeneſs which 
age to Guinea and the Indies of Nova Hiſpania, in Hakluyt, the Englifs have ſince been at to eat them, how imperfeQ- 
Fol. no} Woo 508. ly ſoever, of their own raiſing, he might 3 have 
ptain Robert Harcourt, in his voyage to Guiana be- more juſtly ſaid, It was a fruit 100 for a fub- 
fore quoted, ſays the juice of the leaf Uppee cures the wounds ject to taſte of. 
— their 'd arrows. See Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. 4. | | 
1276. 
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beſides bread, wine, arid a fort of parroquites no bigger than wrens. And one of them pre- 
ſented Ralegh with a little beaſt, which the Spaniards call Armadills, having his body ſeaPd or 


plated over like the Rhinoceros, with a white horn growing in his hinder parts as big as a hunt- 


ing horn. This horn is recommended in medicine, and the fleſh for food, fince Ralegh ſoon 


after made a feaſt of it. 
Wurx the old king had refted himſelf a while in a tent which Ratlegh had cauſed to be 


pitch*d for him, they enter'd, by the interpreter, into diſcourſe about the murder of Moregquite, His conle- 
his predeceſſor, and the other violations of the Spaniards. Then Ralegh acquainted him with r — 
the cauſe of his coming thither, whoſe ſervant he was, and that it was his queen's plea- mia. 

ſure he ſhould undertake this voyage for their defence, and to deliver them from the tyran- 

ny of the Spaniards; dilating at large (as he had done before at Trinidad) on her maje- 

ſty's power, her juſtice, and her clemency towards all oppreſſed nations: all which, being with 

great reverence and attention receiv*d, he began to found the old man touching Qaiche 3 as 

what fort of commonwealth it was, how govern'd, of what ſtrength and policy, of what ex- 

tent; with whom in alliance or enmity ; laſtly, the diftance and way to enter the heart of the 

country? The king gave ſuch ample and perfect account of theſe particulars, that Ralegh won. 

der'd to find a man of ſuch gravity, judgment, and good diſcourſe, without the help of learn- 

ing or breeding. After his departure, Ralegh failed weſtward to view the famous river Caroli, 

both becauſe it was ſo wonderful in it ſelf, and led to the ſtrongeſt nations of all the frontiers, 

who were enemies to the Epuremei, ſubjects to the Inga, or emperor of Guiana and Manoa. Even 

when he was ſhort of it, or lower down than the port of Moreguito, he heard the roating falls 

of this river; but when he enter'd it with his barge and wherries, thinking to have gone up 

ſome forty miles to the Caſſipagotos, he was not able with a barge of eight oars to row one 

ſtone's throw in an hour; and yet the river is as broad as the Thames at Wookwich, Therefore 
encamping on the banks, he ſent off an Indian to acquaint the nations upon the river of his ar- 

rival, and his purpoſe ; and that he defir'd to ſee the lords of Canuria, who dwelt in that pro- 

vince. Then one of the princes came down, named Wanuretona, with many of his people, And wich 
and brought great ſtore of proviſions, as the reſt had done. By him Ralegh found, the Caro- M anurelana. 
lians were not only enemies to the Spaniards, but moſt of all to the Epuremei, who abounded 

in gold ; and that there were three mighty nations at the head of that river which would j Join 

him againſt them. He was further inform'd by one captain George, whom he had taken with 

Berreo, that near the banks of this river there was a great ſilver mine ; but the rivers were all 

now ſo riſen, that it was not poſſible for the ſtrength of man with any boat to row againſt the 

ſtream. Therefore he diſpatched a party between thirty and forty to coaſt the river by land, 

while himſelf, with two or three officers and half a dozen ſhot, marched over-land to view the 

ſtrange and wonderful overfalls of the ſaid river Caroli, which roard at ſuch a diftance, and 

the plains adjoining, with the reſt of the province of Canuri. When they had got to the top 

of the firſt hills over- looking the river, they beheld that prodigious breach of waters which vie. the 
pour'd down Caroli, and how it ran in three ſtreams for twenty miles together. No leſs than wonde ful ca- 
ten or a dozen of theſe ſteep cataracts appear'd in fight, each as high above the other as a church- 7 "MF 


roli. 


tower; which ruſhed down with ſuch violence, that the very rebound of the waters made the 


place ſeem as if it had been all over cover'd with a great ſhower of rain; and in ſome places 
they took it at firſt for a thick ſmoak which had riſen out of ſome great town, till they drew 
nearer down in the valley to this thunder of waters, where they better diſcern'd and diſtinguiſh'd 
the effects of it, And here Ralegh ſays, he never ſaw a more beautiful country, nor more lively 


proſpects 3 the hills ſo raiſed up and down about the valleys ; the waters winding into ſuch va- 


rious branches; the plains ſo clear of buſh and ſtubble, and cover'd all with fair green graſs ; And the beau- 
the ground of hard ſand, and eafy for the march either of horſe or foot; the rig croſſing in - tle} plains of 


. every path ; the birds, towards the evening, ſinging on every tree a thouſand ſeveral tunes, 


with cranes and herons of white, crimſon and carnation, pearched along the river banks ; the 
air refreſh'd with gentle eaſterly breezes and every ſtone. they ſtoop'd to take up, promiſing ei- 
ther gold or ſilver by its complexion, His company, at their return, brought ſeveral of theſe 
ſtones home; which they rather found colour'd outwardly like gold, than any of that metal 
fixed in them; for thoſe who had leaſt judgment or experience, kept only ſuch as glitter'd, 

and would not be perſuaded but they were rich, becauſe they ſhone, thereby bred an opinion, 

that all the reſt were no better. Yet ſome of theſe ſtones Ralegh ſhewed afterwards to a Spaniard 


= Monardus writes that a little of the powder of that Indies, tranſlated by J. Frampton, and call'd, 
horn put into the i, cures deafneſs, See his treatiſe of from the new world, 4% 1577, an of 640M n 
the virtues of herbs, trees, animals, &c, in the Weſt- 
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mine was further in the ground, 


AmoNG the goodly rivers beyond the Caroli, there is one named Caora, Upon this branch, 

it was atteſted to Ralegb by the moſt intelligent and credible chiefs of the adjacent parts, there 

- dwelt a nation of people whoſe heads appear not above their ſhoulders; which, becauſe every 
body in the provinces of Aromaia and Canuri alſo affirm'd, he was inclin'd to believe. They 
His report of are call'd Ewaipanoma, and reported to have their eyes in their ſhoulders, and mouths in their 
the Exraipa- preaſts (or in a level with them.) It was further avouch'd to him, they uſed bows, arrows, and 
clubs thrice as big as any of the Cuianians ; and that one being taken priſoner the year before, 
was brought into Aromaias When Ralegh doubted of ſuch a race to the prince, hereafter men- 
tion'd, who came with him into England, he anſwer'd, it was no wonder among them; for 
they had lately ſlain many hundreds of his father's people. Ralegb obſerves, . That Mandevill 
© had before written of ſuch a nation; and that, ſince the Eaſt- Indian diſcoverics, we find 
e many of his relations true, which were before held incredible.” Further, that when he after- 

wards arriv'd at Cumana, he ſpoke with a Spaniard eminent for his travels, and withal for his 
credit and veracity z who, hearing that Ralegh had been as far in Guiana as Caroli, immediately 
ask'd him if he had ſeen thoſe people, and declar'd he had ſeen many of them. Then Ralegh 
names ſome French merchants of London, who were there preſent, and heard what this Spaniard 
had thus aſſerted. Whether it is true or no (ſays he) the matter is not great, neither can 
« there be any profit in the imagination; for my own part, I ſaw them not; but am reſolv'd, 
«« that ſo many people did not all combine or fore-think to make the; report.” After all, whe. 
ther the obſervation of any garment looſely riſing above the ſhoulders of theſe people, 
or the crouching poſture in which they were ſo much ſeen, by their conſtant exerciſe of 
archery, might not firſt give ſome riſe to this report, I leave for others more largely 
to explain; and how far the ſame perſon ſhould here be condemn'd ſor an implicit faith, who 
was, as we have read, cenſur'd for the want of it. This conſideration may be further offer'd 
for what Ralegb alſo repeats, not only from the writers of all nations, concerning the modern 
Amazons in theſe parts, but from their very neighbours. For having told us, that Orellana firſt 
diſcover'd Marannon, which is call'd the river of Amazons, * ard alſo after the ſaid diſco- 
verers own name, Ralegh was inquiſitive to know whether there were any of thoſe warlike 
women, from whom this river ſhould be ſo call'd, in theſe American parts, who are ſo fam'd in 
ancient hiſtories to have been in Aja and Africa; and was aſſur'd by an ancient Caſigue, that 
there was ſuch a nation of women on the ſouth of the ſaid river, in the provinces of Topago, whoſe 
manners and cuſtoms, as they deſcrib'd to him, did ſomewhat conform with what is recorded of 
the ancient Amazons - as, that they cohabited with men but one month in the year; ſent them 
the male children, and kept only the females z „ but that they cut off their right breaſt (ſays 
e he) I do not find to be true,” He was further told, they ſcrupled not to accompany with the 
priſoners they took in war at any time; but in the end conſtantly put them to death: and that, 
as others of the bordering nations, theſe women wore certain plates of gold, which they had 


Sir John Mandevills words, according to the old Latin 
copy of his travels, are (ſpeaking of ſome ſouthern iſlands) 
% Alia inſula habet homines aſpectu deformes, nibil autem 
« colk aut capitis oftendentes ; unde & Acephali tur: 
% oculos autem habent ante ad ſcapulas, & in loco pectoris os 
« apertum, ad formam ferri quo noſtri caballi frænantur.“ 
See alſo the late Exgliſb edition of his woyage and travel, Wc. 
8vo. 1727. printed from a MS. in the — library three 

hundred years old; where it plainly appears, his deſcrip- 
tion of theſe headle/s people, p. 243. is copied out of Pliny's 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. 7. cap. 2. and lib. 5. cap. 8. But the no- 
tion of ſuch a people did now ſo prevail, captain Keymis 
bringing freſh ailurances of men with mouths in their breaſts, 
exceeding wide, from Guiana the year after, that Shake- 
ſpear, in bis Tempeſt, tells us every adventurer would now 
bring good warrant of them. He repeats: the deſcription 
again of thoſe people; where O:he/h relates the wonders 
of his travels, to c the attention and con of his 
Deſdemona: and this, as 'tis thought, in compliment to 
Sir Walter Ralegh's authority ; for Sher had certainly 
read his diſcovery of Guiana, as by other paſſages in his 
plays might be proved. | 
b Mr. Theobald thinks, we may be able to account, in a 
ſew lines, for the myſtery of theſe ſuppoſed headleſs peo- 
ple: for Olearius ſpeaking (ſays he) of the manner of 
cloathing of the Samojeds, a people of north Mu/covy, ſays, 
Their garments are made like thoſe call'd Coſaques, open 
t only at the necks. When the cold is extraordinary, 
« they put their Co/aques over their heads, and let the 
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of the Caracas, who told him it was Ei madre dil oro, chat is, the mother of gold; and that the 


title - page to be the place he intend 


a Chapter on the Amazons of America. 


e ſleeves hang down, their faces being not to be ſ:en but 
« at the cleft, which is at the neck ; whence ſome have 
„taken occaſion to write, that in theſe northern countries, 
„ there are people «without heads, having their faces in 
« their breaſts.” Theobald's Shakeſpear, 8vo, 1733. vol. VII. 
393. | 
: 5 id. Fran. Lopez Hiſt. de las Ind. par. 1. cap. 28. 
Alſo Andrew Thewvet, in his Antarctict. tranſl. by J. Hacket, 
4to. 1568, and dedicated to Sir H. Sidney, cap. 63. Alſo 
Lopez Vax, in his diſcourſe of the W2/?- Indies and the South- 
Sea; where he confirms the account of theſe Indian women, 
who fought in the wars with bows and arrows to aid their 
husbands, but not without them ; and who, ſhewing them- 
ſelves more valiant than their husbands, againſt the Spa. 
niardi, they therefore call'd the river, upon parts whereof 
theſe women dwelt, the river of Amazons. 

4 Of this river, ſee the accounts in Mart Fern. de En- 
ciza, before mention d. Alſo Joſeph de Aena, in his Nat. 
and Mor. Hift. of the Weft-Indies, lib. 3. cap. 20, and 25. 
Alſo an hiſtorical and geographical . of the great 
country and river of the Amazons, Lond. 8vo. 1661. 
Which book, however ſet down by A. Wood, in the lift 
of Sir V. Ralegh's writings, perhaps becauſe ſaid in the 
to conquer, was writ- 
ten originally in French by the count of Pagan, who dedi- 
cated it to cardinal Mazarine ; and this tranſlation is made 
by V. Hamilton. At the 129th page of this book, there is 


ſometimes 


Sir WALTER * 4 E 


ſometimes exchang'd with other countries for ſplcen-ftones, which ate of a green colour; 2 
whereof (ſays Ralegb) I ſaw divers in Guiana; for every king or caſique commonly has one, 
which their wives chiefly wear, and eſteem as great jewels Theſe ſtrange reports, however dif- 
ficultly digeſted by thoſe who had only 1 travell'd at home z- which made Ralegb afterwards. pro- 
duce many learned authorities, both ancient and modern, to Juttfy himſelf from impoſing any , 
inventions of his own; foreigners, it ſeems, thought not ſo extravagant, being more fami- 
Var and current among them; and Hugo Grotius, intimates as if Ralegh ſhew'd no more re- 
gard to theſe accounts than any other traveller would have done 3, where, mentioning this his 
diſcovery of Guiana, he ſays, That as to the Amazons, and thoſe who had their 1 1 0 in 
« their breaſts, having only heard talk of them, he left k for others to find them out. ** But 
to return: = 
WeaiLz Ralegh, with his company, lay at 2 on the coaſt of Canuri, and had caken 
knowledge of all the nations upon the head and branches of the Caroli had found out many 
tribes who were enemies to the Epuremei and the new conquerors, rs, having now ſail'd and wan- 
der'd for the ſpace of near a month, diſtant from his ſhips above four hundred miles ; beſides the 
long digreſſions up many arms and branches on every ſide by the way, they found the winter- 
ſeaſon advance apace, and the Orenogue threaten them with greater fury every, day than other ; 
the time they ſpent at Trinidad, and the company they there in vain waited for, being both 
wanted here to compleat their enterpriſe, For the moſt violent ſtorms of. thunder and light- d 
ning which now ſo frequently broke out, pour'd down ſuch floods of rain, as made all the 
rivers riſe and rage moſt fearfully; ſo that if they waded them over - ſhoos in "the morning out- 
ward, homeward they could not come, even the ſame day, without wading to their necks, or 
ſwimming before they could reach their boats. Beſides, they all grew very uneaſy to them- 
ſelves and one another for want of ſhifting, no man having room to beſtow any other apparel 
than what he wore on his back ; and that was waſh'd through to his skin often ten times a day, 
Theſe inconveniences, with thoſe of having no inſtruments to try any mines, or men ſufficient 
to ſecure them againſt the guarded nations nearer the imperial city of Manoa, captain Prefton 
having fail'd them, as was before ſaid, made Ralegh conclude there was now no advancing 
thither, or ſtaying longer here z but that he might well content himſelf for this voyage with the 
various diſcoveries of the ſituation, ptoducts and riches of the country, which he had thus far 
made; with the intereſt and friendſhip he had thus ſpaciouſly procur d; and which no adyen- 
turer to thoſe regions ever had ir a much I of ah, with much greater aids and pro- 
viſions, the diligence and dexterity to ' 
As he return'd therefore to the Nag” e eat fone time in a the 25 towards the 
ſea which he had not. ſurvey'd, and which he thought alſo neceſſary to do. In a day's time 
he arriv'd again at the port of Morequito ; ; for, gliding down, the , he went without la- 
bour, tho? againſt the wind, little leſs than a hundred miles a day. When he came to anchor, 
he was very deſirous of me further conference With old 27 opictoari, who ſoon, upon notice, 
came, with a multitude of his people, flocking down to Ralegb's tent upon the ſhore, every 
one loaded with preſents, When the old king Was refreſh” d, and the crowd retir'd, Ralegh, by 
his interpreter, enter'd into a long conference with him; telling him that as both the Epur 
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and che Spaniards were his enemies; the one oo conquer d Guiana already, and the other ference with 
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ſeaſon of the year nor the frength of his company would enable him; for he remembet᷑ d that 
in the plains of Maquvegitarai, the firſt civil town of Guiana, where "al the gold plates were 
made which were ſeatterd over the neighbouring nations, and about four days journey from 
his own, three hundred Spaniards were deſtroy d, who had no friends among the borderers : - 
therefore adviſed Ralegh never to invade the ſtrong parts of Guiana, wichout the help of all 
thoſe nations which were their enemies. Ralegb ask 'd, if he thought the company he had with 
him were ſufficient to take that town: che king thought they were, and proffer d to aſſiſt him 
with all his borderers, if he would lave him a guard of fifty men upon his departure but Ra- 
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« heat ſays Ralegh) differ not; neither do the 
> Hugo Grotius, having ſpoken of Sir Francis Drake's *« « ſenſibly 0 mie cicher | 


loſe their leaves, but have al | 
death, fays, Que tempore Aplus alter Walteras Ral „ —_— ve always fruit either 


egus * ad — and moſt of them; both bloſſoms, leaves 
regine fatillitia, Nie Orenocum flumen.ingreſſus, Guia- fruit, and green at one time: but their winter con- 
nam nunguam Hijpanis perdomitam adiit, ac notitiæ tradidit, of terrible rains and overfl f the rivers, with 
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| 1 know 1er they ſhould tape the Twianians, the dpumar dr ehpeihg ſupplies, would te: 

upon them his treatment at TH#ided, very ptafibty excusd himfeff. Hereupon the king 
100 he would forbear him and his coatitfy at this time; for if che Epuremei hould know 
he had given Ralzgh any aid or intelligence, he ſhould fooh” be over-ran by chem; nor could 
he avoid the Spaniards, if they mould return, Who had” Before led him ſeventeen days in a 
chain like a dog, till be paid a hundred plates of "gold and ſeveral chains of ſpletn-ſtones for 
his ranſom : bit if Rakgh would retutn in due ſeaſon next Fear, he would engage all the bor. 


. derers in the enterpriſe ; for that he could not more defire to make himſelf maſter of Guiana, 


than they to aſſiſt him; „ Having been plunder'd in their wats by the Epu remei of their women, 

whom to recover they Would willingly renew the war, without hopes of further profit; for the 
old king complain d of it as a matter of grievous reſtraint, that now they were confin'd to three 
or four wives apiece, who were wont to enjoy ten or a dozen ; white the lords of their enemies 
had tio tefs than fifty of a hundred. But they ſeem to have had a political reafon for this reco- 
very, tb ſtrengthen their alliance and increaſe their forces, theſe frontiers having been much de- 
populated between the ſubje&s of Inga and the Spaniards. * Ralegh, after further conſultation, 
finding it abſolutely improper either to leave any of his company, or attempt war upon the Epu- 
Femei till the next year, -apply*d himſelf now only to learn how theſe people wrought thoſe plates 
of gold which were diſpers'd about, and how they divided it from the ſtone. The king told 
him, that moſt of their plates and images were not ſever'd from the ſtohe ; but that on the lake 
of Manoa, and many other rivers thereabouts, they gather'd the perſe&t grains of gold, and 
mingling a proportion of copper, the better to work it, put it in a great earthen pot, under 
which they increas d the fire by the breath of men, through long canes faſten'd to the holes 
round the faid pot, till the metal diſſolv d, which then they caſt into moulds of ſtone and clay, 
and fo made thoſe plates and images . rl Ralegh brought two ſorts. into England, more to 
ſhew the manner of them than their value : for he gave more pieces of gold of the twenty ſhil- 
ling coin, with the queen's effigies upon them, among theſe people, to wear in honour of her 
majeſty, and to engage them in her ſervice, than he receiv'd ; ſo little did he make his deſire 
of gold known to them, He alſo brought over ſome gold ore of their mines, <** whereof I 
« know ſome is as rich (ſays he) as any the earth yields, and of which I know there is ſuffi» 
« cient, if nothing elſe were to be hop'd for;ꝰ but they wanted time, hands and inſtruments to 


Diſcovers the break the i without which a could be no working of mines. We ſaw (adds he) 


« all the hills ſtones of the colour of gold and filver, and we try'd them to be no Mar- 
& queſite ; ; and therefore ſuch as the Spaniards. call El 2A a. del oro, or, the mother of gold, 
ee which is an undoubted aſſurance of the general abundance thereof; and my ſelf ſaw the out- 
« fide of many mines of the Sparre, which I know to be the ſame that all covet in this world ʒ 
« and of thoſe, more than I will ſpeak of.“ Now Ralegh, beſides having learn'd the riches of 
the country, having alſo won the affections of the people, and receiy'd a faithful promiſe of the 
chiefs in thoſe provinces of Aromaia and Canuri to become ſervants to her majeſty, took his 
leave of old Topiowari, and receiv*d his ſon prince Cayworaco as a pledge betwixt them, whom 
he brought into England, where he was chriſten'd Gualtero with great ſolemnity, leaving with 
the old king two of his own people in exchange; the one named Frand, Sparrow, who being a 
good draughtſman, and could deſcribe a country with his pen, defir'd to be left for that purpoſe, 
whom Ralegh inſtructed to travel as far as he could to Manoa with ſuch merchandiſe as he com- 
mitted to his care; the other was a Boy, who waited upon him, named Hugh Goodwin, for whom 
he left orders to be taught the language of the country. This done, he weigh'd anchor, and coaſted 
the river on Guiana- ſide, becauſe he came towards it on the north - ſide by the lawns of Saima. 
THERE was a powerful caſique named Putijma, who accompanied. Ralq b and his men from 
Aromaia, with promiſes to lead them to a mountain call'd Tonuri, which contain'd a mine of 
gold; and which (ſays Ralegh) he perſorm' d. Ralegb travell'd a great way towards it him- 
ſelf along the river Mana, till, through wearineſs, he was forced with Tome of his attendants 
to reſt on the banks of a lake in the delightful valley of Oians ; where one of his guides kin- 
dling a fire with two ticks, * they ſtay'd a while to dry their ſhirts, which, with exceſſive heat, 
were very wet and heavy upon therh ; ſending captain Keymis the while with a party under that 
caſi que to take cognizance of the faid mine, and ama river Cumaca, in 
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lis way to Emeril; the pro vince "of Carapand, one ge of the Ereateſt lords of the  Orenoque 03 

with whom he ſought to eſtabliſh a league. And as Ralegh return'd by the river Mana to- 
wards the fiid province, he faw Mithfetf many rocks like gold ore; and on the left hand a round 
mountain of mineral tone: From hence returning down the ſtream, he coaſted the province. of - 
Parino; but the branches of the tivers he here paſſed; with Ale and other mountains, he reſery 'd 
to the repreſentation ih his map; which; for the numerous and diſfant rivers and countries 
therein occafionally refer'd to, appears to have been a very accurate and comprehenſive per- 
formance. * In the river of Nicapora he ſaw what they call'd the mountain of cryſtal, which 
Jook'd at a diſtance like à white church-towet of exceeding height, over the top of which a 
mighty river ruſſ'd down with prodigious noiſe, Berreo told him, there were diamonds and 
other ſtones of great value thereon, which blaz'd at a great diſtance. Upon this river Ralegh 
reſted a while, and matched to a town of the fame name, where he found the natives all as 
drunk as beggars, it being the time of thicir feſtival. Here Ralegh tefreſh'd himſelf with the 
proviſions of the place, and the delicate wine of Pinaz, which the people brought him and his 
company in great plenty. But underſtanding that Carapana was retir'd from 42 5 J and i ima- 


took his leave of Tag who, * all others, moſt lamented his departure ; for the Seeger 
was now ſwoln moſt dreadfully, ſo that it was impoſſible to return by the way he enter'd; for the 
river of Amana could not be failed back by any means, the breeze, and current of the for were 
ſo outragious : therefore he follow'd. the branch of Capuri, which enter'd into the ſea eaſtward 
of his ſhips, that he might bear with them before the wind; and great need there was ſo to do, 
having by that way as much to ctoſs of the main ſeas in their little boats, after. they came to 
the river's mouth, as between Gravelin and Dover. But when they arriy'd at the ſea-ſide, and 
anchor'd in the mouth of Caputi, they were in a moſt deſperate. condition ; ;. for there aroſe a 
mighty ſtorm, and the river's mouth was at leaſt a league broad, ſo that they run before night 
cloſe under the land with their boats, and brought. the g V. as, near as they, could, which had 
much adò to live, and was often near ſinking with,a all | her 47 Ralegb Was in the utmoſt 
doubt what courſe to take ; ; either to yenture in 15 galle ugh fix foot water.on the ſands. for 
two leagues togecher, and that in the channel, wh when ſhe 77 1 rew Frese or truſt i in uch a raging wind 
and ſea to ctofs over in his batge. 4 laſt, > 15g BY, Fee Jngreaſe the x 0, he, carried, he 
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G relt,, flecp, lodging, and ſuch ike. violent hardſhips in this 
toilſom and 8  advennire, as. drove them to many unuſual and unhealthy ſhifts, eſpe. 
cially in their diet; po as feeding apon many ſtrange and corrupted fruits; upon freſh fiſh 
without ſeaſoni 3 \crocodiles, Jearcows," d 14nta's, armed hogs. 3, upon all, ſorts, of the land 
or water; and bad; without order or mea ure: and yet 1 no \ calenture befell them, or other 
peſtilent diſeaſes which are ae e all regions ſo near the line; ſo wholeſom was the coun- 
try, or ſo happily ſued. to their conſt titutions. - * he many praiſes which Ralegh further be- 
ſtows 2 che OE and other fclicities of Fe I muſt leave to the noble K pc Tay he 
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ing pet cription there may be thereon, 

75 2 3 Heri, otherwile call'd manati by the 
| 2nd where ef le, he gs, — _ _ ns, 75 A (ay N big as a Wine pipe: 
theſe ra ares that he may not be tedious, ſia hers Jefiribe i ts Ret to be 1ike beef, and to yield an ex- 


perceiv'd in the general deſeriptiom of Ol, cefferit oft; the hide, being dref*d,” males al buff; and 


and general map; I do not 
remember, a Phd er at tract Tis ey hand, to have 


wo Reyno, the kingdom of Popayan and Nala, 0. * che dried, good targets or armour; wherefore, we are told, ' 
province of Yenequeia, to the bay of Uraba, behind Car- Sir Walter Ral eh brought ſeveral of theſe hides into Eng- | 


tagena weſtward; and to Amazones ſouthward. Whether land. See ca th Hatcourt's voyage in Purcha; (before- 
the little map, which I think is prefix d to the Latin edi- mention d) fol. 1275. 
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| by, but riches z the latter of which will be thought doubtful to thoſe who have read the Spa- 
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{x his return homewards he touch'd at Cumana, to ſtore and refreſh kim with ſuch pro- 
viſions as he wanted; but the Spaniards refuſed to 2 him, at which he threatned the town; 
and upon their, refuſing alſo to fave it by. ſuch reaſonable ranſom as they had juſt before offer'd 
captain Preſton, he ſet it on fire: the like he did at Sf. Mary, and at Rio de la Hacb, as we 
are informed by Camden and others; ſome ot whom affirm, he got not only great glory here- 


| 2 had removed their effects to the mountains, before they entered into a capitulation with 


145 Preſton. On the 1 3 of July, when che 4 18 Preſton, with the reſt of his company, 


Writes a diſ- 


courſe of 
his Guiarian 
diſcoveries. 


were under Cape St Anthony, the weſte part of the iſle of Cuba, we met (ſays the 
« writer of his voyage) with the honourable knight Sir Walter Ralegh, returning from bis 
« pdinful and happy diſcovery of Guiana, and his ſurpriſe of the iſle of Trinidad. ſo with glad 
<« hearts we kept him and his fleet of three ſhips company (for he mentions no more) till the 
e twentieth day at night, at which time we loſt them.“ _ 

Wurd Ralegh was arrived in England, he ſoon applied himſelf to digeſt the obſervations | 
he had made in his diſcoveries, and they were, not many months after, committed to the 
preſs. o Several authors have beſtowed characters in praiſe of chis diſcourſe, which manifeſts 
ſuch a wonderful genius in compaſſing the knowledge of ſo many places, productions, and 
people, with ſo ſmall a power, and in ſo ſhort a time. The honourable Mr. Duddely, natural 
ſon of the earl of Leiceſter, and afterwards a knight alſo of great renown for his writings and 
adventures, ſpeaking of a diſcovery into Guiana, which had been communicated to him, ſays 
it was in the felf-ſame manner almoſt ſuch as Sir Walter Ralegh' hath very diſcreetly writ- 
ten, © Camden refers thoſe who would know more of this enterprize, to an ingenious book of 
Ralegh's writing, wherein he gives a moſt accurate deſciption of the countries, as if be had been 
horn and bred there, * And a later author mentions this treatiſe as one of thoſe written b 


Ralegb, which is full of proper, clear and courtly graces of ſpeech. ® The action it ſelf has 
alſo had many juft encomĩums beſtowed upon it by Mr. Hakluyt, captain Harcourt, and 


© others; the latter of whom, ſpeaking of the Great Orenoque (at a time wherein he will not be 


ſuſpeRted guilty of flattery to the firſt of our nation who explored that river) adds, wherein 
Sir Walter Ralegh performed his worthy and memorable diſcovery.* Nor could the muſes for- 
bare to celebrate ſuch a glorious exploit, 48 well by the pens of thoſe who were eye: witneſſes of 
his toils and travel, as thoſe who were no ways concerned in them; for captain Keymis, w 
bore him company, as we have obſerved, wrote this year a Latin copy. of verſes in praiſe of 
the Guianian expedition, deſcribing the ſituation of the country, with its riches, and Ralegh's 
unparallel'd dexterity, for performing that e in a month, which ſo many brave Spa- 
niards had in vain attempted many years. 8 And another learned Poet, whom I take to have 
been Mr. George Chapman, wrote at the fame time a beroic poem in Engliſh upon the ſama 
ſubject. Thoſe who have read this whole poem attentiyely, which contains near two hundred 
lines, and obſerved” what lofty ſtrokes. of praiſe the author beſtows upon this enterprize, as 
well as the cordial inſtigations wherewith he animates his country to perlevere in it, may con- 
ceive, I have had ſome conſtraint upon my felf, through a regard to'that proportion which 
is here neceſſary, in tranſcribing no more from it, than thoſe parts wherein Ralegh is directly 
mentioned, when the whole redounds fo much to his glory. And firſt, the poet, after having 
invoked his muſe to fing the atchievement of that hero's ſword, which is conſecrated to his 
queen; and told us, the ſubject of his feng is riches wich honour, and conqueſt without 
blood ; enough to ſeat univerſal monarchy, like che bird of Jove, upon Elizg's hand; 
and deſcribed the wealthy Guiana bowing her mighty breaſt, and making every ſign of 
ſubmiſſion to become both the ſiſter and i: daughter of that facred maid ; he goes on thus: 
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. a See Robert Davies via. voyage maniac 1 
Preſton and captain George Sommers to the * 4 Indies, be- 
gun March 1595, ho t, vol. 3. fol. 582 

b Under the title of, The diſcovery of the large, rich 
and beautiful empire of Guiana ; with a relation of the 
great and golden city of Manoa, calld by the Spaniards 
EI Dorado, &c. Peres De Sir W. Ra- 
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10 e Amo 1595. 
LEGH knight, captain of her majeſty's — 0 1 Oxon. vol. 1. % 438. 
of the flanneries, and her highneſs's 14. wet of f 1 Hercourt in Purchas (as before) fol. 12-0. 
the county of Cornwall. Imprinced at London N Thomam | Hariotum Matheſes, & univerſe Phi- 


Robinſon, 40. 1596. reprinted in Hakluyt, vol. 3. fol. 627. 
conſiſting of about nine ſheets. It was alſo tranſlated into 
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Bebi. peritiſimum, de Guiana carmen. Dat. Arno 1 505. 
vid. wry * 5+ fol. __— | N 
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Doubt not but your elt Bion t Bite OO 
4s well by fate, , your big full en. 
To raiſe him with choice bounties who cou'd "ada © 
Height to his height; and lte 5 Hheruf biss: 
Not only bear bis vir nnen 
Free from the preſs of Rainy envy*s' ftet, 1 
But deck his gracious Prop with golden bunch; 
And ſprond it with bjoad"Teboes"of rule ve grun, * 
From all black tenets "of inven. r * Vu * du - 
rack arti WWW i ber d Wes 
Tux having exhorted the queen not to let che of her reign be like thoſe gieat 
winds, which in the morning of their power tear up ſorreſts by the roots, raiſe the ſeas to the 
ſkies, and make the earth tremble," yet, bury their waſtful bravety in the evening; but rather 
like a river that flows from the mountains, and grows greater the further it runs, till, mixing 
with the main, it takes his titles and commänd : having alſo expoſed thoſe politicians, who 
would be wiſe in ſpight of wiſdomz'.who think nothing can; be right but certainty, and place 
their faith in incredulity ; that coward's caſtle, Nluggard's cradle, and only wit of fools, which 
lovenly defaces all things fair: and laſtly, having»bewail'd: the::corruptions of nature in our 
greateſt nobility, whoſe bodies have choakꝰd their minda, whichoate; bereaſt of ſenſe 
her fleſh unwounded ; ſo that ſhe muſt. need 'incitements:to; her tecovery even from the part ſhe 
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hurts; the poet finely continues in theſe words: „3 
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To this wrong d ſoul of nature !\ that feſtainſ te 

Pain, charge, and peril, for thy country's. good; 

And [he much like à body numb'd «with ſprieits, * 

Feels not thy gentle applications. s 

For the health, uſe, and honour of her powers! | IT 

Zet ſhall my verſe thraugh all her eaſe-lork'd cars 

Trumpet the nobleſs of thy bigb intent; 

And if it cannot info act proceed. 

The fault, and bitter penance of the fault. 
Make red ſome others eyes with penitence, 

For thine are clear — and what more nimble: ſpirits, ain wa 
Apter to bite at ſuch unhooked baits, | 447 5 ab 
Cain by our loſs, that, muſt we needs confeſs, | 
Thy princely valour 'would haue purchas'd us; 
Which ſpall be fame eternal to thy name, 
Though thy contentment, in thy graue dere: 

Of our advancement, fail deſerved eſfefrt. 
O bow I fear thy glory which I lo,. 
Leſt it ſhould dearly. grow by our decreaſe ! A: 
Natures, that ſtick in golden. graueild ſpring, 
In muck-pits, cannot ſcape their ſwullotuings. 


| % ( Fr Typ "af mn uaunols oy 8 1431 LED noi | | 3 
Var the poet confiding in the Patrician: ſpirits of the nation to encourage this ſublime en- 
deavour at ſuch imperial enlargements of the Britj/h, dominion, and eſpecially in the tempta - 


; © 
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rions of the country it ſelf; Gold, like fate, giving life and law. to all our actions; preſages 
they ſhould all go to Guiana; that Britiſh colonies ſhould be planted, churches and palaces 
built there; and that the whole world, by this heroic conqueſt, ſhould pay homage to the 


Fi 4 


queen of E1g/and ; but it cannot be fo juſtly deſcribed as in the lines themſelves. 
. | 00 - | Then 
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| Then in the Thelpiads bright prophetic fans... N 1 
| Methinks by our ligge. riſe from ex Mr ates, Ot O 
| Her ears and thoughts in ſteep amar ff,, N 
At the moſt rare endeavour. of ber pere AU 
en 
Th' induſtrious knight, the ſoul pl; " 
Diſmiſſing him to convoy. of bis ſtars... 
And now for leve. and daveur of _bis_eorihy: , IM 
_ twice-born nobles. bring him de eee , 5 
That is eſpous'd. far, virtue is bis. ln ;. 1 i * 
With feaſts and muſicb raviſting the. air. Toes 5 
To his Argolian fleet; wbere: round abauunt 
His bating colours, Engliſh, walour fmarms | 
In haſte, ar if Guianian ,Orengque, (1 1 | 
With his full waters fell upon our. Here. Ka 
And now a wind as forward as their ſpirits, . ; 
Sa their glad feet. 2 > 01g bone walt ns wi 
] here, as if each man were un Orpheum CH 
A world of , ſavages fail tame before them,” 
Un — their thrift-free- treaſuries with gold. ' 
And iert dotb plenty cr their wealthy fields ;| | 
_ 111. 1 There, learning eats nn more bis! thrifileſs baut; 
R . Nor valour, oftridge-like;© his iroBiarms'; 1803" ; ra 
There, beauty is 1 ifttumpet:to her wahr 
VNe.r Gallique bumours:putrify ber blood'y z 
Dt all ur youth take Hy met lights in band, 
Aud fill each roof with- honour d-propeny : 
There, makes ſociety Adamantine'thains; . 
And joins their hearts with wealth, whom wealth Aha d. 
There healthful recreatiom rm the mend, öB 
And make their manſions dunce toith- neig bor bool, 
Which here were drowud in tharliſh avarice : 
And there do palaces and temples riſe 
Out of the earth, and kiſs 1 enamburd ſties; 
Where New Britannia humbly kneels to beauen, 
The world to ber, and hath, at her biet feet, 
In whom the tircles ow . 


Bur the poet was no prophet in this reſpect; for Raleyh, with all his zeal and aſſiduity 
for the honour and advantage of his country, of which.he could not give more ſincere proofs 


than he did, by his continual forwardneſs to venture his fortune, and his life therein, could ne- 
ver induce the ſtate to proceed in the plantation of Guiana ; not ſo much through any real in- 
credulity of the emoluments that would. accrue from it, the ſuperficial cauſe of its neglect; as 
through that malignant jealouſy which ſo eternally biaſs d the domeſtic competitors for royal fa. 
vour, to curb the foreign ſervices of enterpriſing men, leſt the atchievements of the one ſhould out- 
ſhine the adminiſtrations of the other: and this reaſon we may have further occafion hereafter more 
expreſly to confirm out of Ralegb's on words; whence we may here obſerve, that he, whoſe en- 
gaging qualities had gain'd him ſuch influence, ſuch an aſcendency over the moſt ſavage and uncivi- 
liz'd nations, found no diſpoſitions ſo barbarous and intractable among thoſe ſtrangers, as he did in 
his own country; like Hercules himſelf, who having, by his glorious labours, ſhewed his 
power of ſubduing and taming all other monſters, found envy and detraction invincible at laſt 
That Ralegh's labours were attended with the fame fate, himſelf has ſufficiently diſcover'd in 
that dedication, which, with ſo much eloquence, modeſty, and generoſity, he made of his diſ- 
courſe upon Guiana aforeſaid, to the lord-adtniral Howard and Sir Robert Cecyl. For notwith. 
ſtanding the difficulties and Ganges of the voyage, It appears (ſays Ralegb therein) chat T 
ce * made no other bravado of going to ſea than was Sk; and that I was never hidden in Corn 
wala 
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Sir WHLTER RAKEGH. * 
nl or elſewhere; as was ſuppos d They tave-grofly belied me; chat/fore-Judged 1 would Trades. 
« rather begome a ſetvant to the San⁰ν king than return; and the reſt were much miſtaken; | 
„ho would have:perſuaded' that I'was too "eaſcfe} and ſenſual to ündertake a journey of {6 
« ſtru&ion of a painſulpilgritnage}-and purehaſe the leaſt remiffön, 1 ſhall think” all too little, 


and that there were alting te the teſt many miſeties."”/ And as be had juſt before obſery'd, in 
a delicate reflection upon the ungratefal cuſtom of making one failingeoliple the merit of many 
virtuous: a8tions/ where he ſays, If ought might have been deſer vd in former times to have 
= counterpois d any part of offences, che fruit thereof, as it ſeetm was long before fallen from the 
| «+ tree, and the dead ſtock only remain'd.”?- 800 here he goes on Vt But if both the times paſt; 
the preſent, and what may be in che future; dot by one grain & gall continue in eternal 
« diſtaſte 3 I do not chen know whether I ſhould! bewai my ſelf either for my too much travel 
« and expence, or condemn my ſelf for doing lefs than chat which can deſerve nothing. 
% From my ſelf I have deſerv'd'no thanks, for I am return d a beggar and wither'd ; but 
| « chat might have bener'd my poor eſtate, it ſhallappear by the following diſcourſe, if T had not 
4 reſpected only her majeſty's future honour and riches. It became not the former fortune in 
« hich L once livd, to go journeys of picory ; and it had ſorted ill with the offices of honour 
« which by her majeſty's grace I hold this day in England, to run from cape to cape, and from 
1 place to place, for the pillage of ordinary prizes“ Phe 'infighilicancy of theſe purſuits alſo 
in our other Engliſb adventurers to diſtreſs the king of Spain, he lays open a little further, in 
the following manner: This undertaking hath another ground and affurance of riches and 
« glory. than the voyages of the Weft- Indies 3 art eafier way to invade the beſt parts thereof 
« than by the common courſe, The king of Spain is not ſo impoveriſh'd by taking three or 
« four port-towns in America, as we ſuppoſe 5 neither are the riches of Peru or Nueva Eſpanna 
« ſo left by the ſea-ſide; as to be eaſily waſl'd away with a great flood or fpring-tide, or left 
« dry upon the ſands at a low ebb.” The pott-towns are few and poor in reſpect of thoſe 
« within the land; are of little defence, and only rich when the fleets are to receive the trea- 
« ſure for Spain: and we might think the Spaniards very fimple, having ſo many horſes 
« and flaves, if they could not upon two days wurning catry all the gold they have into the 
« land, and far enough from the reach of out foot/tmen} eſpecially the Indies being ſo moun- 
<« tainous, ſo full of woods, rivers and marſied“ Here he goes on to give a large variety 
of examples, raining, befides"th pere ef Childs d b. 7 pen, which be took bümtel, 
and found not therein one rial of plate, matiy other towhs and cities which are wealthy, but of 
difficult acceſs through our want of good footing in the neighbourhood of them. And leaves 
many more iſlands, ports, cities and mines in Prru and other parts tinnam'd with the reſt, both 
that the grandeur of thoſe territories might not ſeem incredible, and for this further reaſon 
„Of all which (ſays he) becauſe I have written a particular #reati/e of the Weſt-Indies, * J His treatiſe 
« will omit the repetition at this time; ſeeing that in the faid treatiſe I have anatomiz'd 4 Wejt- 
| « the reſt of the ſea-towns, as well as of Nitaragua, Fucatan, Nueva Eſpanna, and the © © 
« lands, as thoſe of the inland; and by what means they may be beſt invaded, as far 
& ag any mean judgment can comprehend.” But Raleph was in hopes it would appear 
there was now a way found out to anſwer every man's longing; a richer Indies than any 
the king of Spain enjoy d, which if the queen would patronize, he was willing to end 
the remainder of his days in reducing it to a total fubjection. Whatever he further advanced 
of this kind, diffidence and detraction were ſo predominant, that becauſe ſome of Ra- 
egh's company brought over marcaſite for gold, as he informs us a little further, > there 
were ſome who would not believe the real gold ore which he brought, and which he had 
helped to dig out of the rocks with his own dagger, was of greater value. Nay, when 
many trials had been made of this ore, wherein ſome quantities were proved by one Weſtwood, 
a refiner in M vod: ſtreet, to hold after the rate of twelve or thirteen thouſand pounds a ton. 17, trial of 
Other parcels, by Mr. Bulmar and Dimock, aflay-maſter, found alſo to hold after the rate of che Guiana» 
twenty-three thouſand pounds the ton; and a third fort tried by Mr. Palmer, comptroller of“ 
the Mint, and Mr. Dimock in Goldſmiths Hall, holding after the rate of twenty-ſix thouſand 
nine hundred pounds the ton; who tried alſo fome gold duſt of the ſame mine, which held 
eight pound fix ounces weight of gold in the hundred, and an image of copper made in 

a This treatiſe, was I think never printed, at leaſt un- Guiana, * probably of this which he brought at this 
der Sir Walter's name; nor has it ever been taken notice time, has been ſo careſuliy preſerv'd in his family, that 
of by any of thoſe writers of his life, who have attempted it is now in the poſſeſſion of captain William Flares; who, 
to give us a catalogue of his writings. among other communications relating to Sir V. Rag, 


> Sir V. Ralegh's preface to the diſcovery of Guiana. has courteouſly oblig d me with a ſight thereof. 
Some of the ore which Sir V. Ralegh brought from 


Guiana, 
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| 2 (Gaigna,whieh held. n; digt woes; of; Gd Ape nil Hivoys pervide Pest ate .be 
Diſcreditzd, would ngt yet believe i it ae Cuiana but that Ralegh purchas d it upon the African ccaſt; 
| and carried it over thither., f Surely, the ſingularity of that device (ſays Ralegb)1 dorne 
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% well comprebend; for my pn part, Lark; not. ſo love with theſe long voyages 28 
1 to deviſe thereby to cui n my ſelf t lie hard, to fare worſe, to be ſubject to perili to 
« diſeaſes, to ill favors, to be parch'd-and icher d, and withal,. to ſuſtain the-gare and labour 
« of ſuch an enterpriſe ; except. the ſame had more comſom than the fetehing of man 
0 in Guiana, or buying of gold ore in Barbary. But I hope the better ſort will judge me by 
« themſelves, and that, the, way:of deceit iö: hot the way of honour or good Opinion. I bave 

te herein conſumed much time and many cxowns, and I had no ocher reſpect or deſire than to 
« ſerve her majeſty and my; country thereby. If the Spaniſb nation had been of tha like belief 
« with theſe detractors, we ſhould little have fear d ot doubted their attempts where witti we'now 
<«« are daily threaten d. But if we now conſider of the actions both of Charles V, who had tlie 


„ maidenhead of Peru, and the abundant; treaſures of Aahalipa, together with the affairs of 


« the Spaniſh king now living 3 what he has added to the acts of his predeceſſbrs 3 how many 
« kingdoms, he has endanger d; bow many armies, garriſons and navies he maintains; tlie 

e great loſſes he has repair d, as in eighiy- eight, above a hundred fail of great ſhips; with 
their arillery; and chat no ear is leſs unfortunate, but that many veſſels, treaſures and pes: 
cc, -ple are devour'd; and yet that he begins again, like a ſtorm, to threaten ſhipwreck to us 
« all; we ſhall find chat theſg abilities ariſe not from the trades of /ack and Seville-oranges, nor 
« from ought elſe that either; Spain, Portugal. or any of his other provinees produce; it is his 


Indian gold that endangers and diſturbs all the nations of Europe; it ereeps into councils; 


&« purchaſes intelligence, and ſets bound loyalty at liberty in the greateſt monarchies thereof. 
« if the Spaniſh king can keep, us from foreign enterpriſes, and from the impeachment of his 


trades; either by offer of inyaſion, or hy beſfieging us in Britain, Ireland, or elſewhere, he 


« has then brought the work of our peril in great. for wardneſs: for thoſe princes, who! abound 


« in treaſure, have great, fadvantages oyer the xeſt, if they once conſtrain them to a deſen- 


« five war, where they are driven, once A year or oftener, to caſt lots for their own gar- 
« ments.” For theſe and other ſubſtantia] | reaſons which Ralegh produces, he declares, he 
has labour'd all his life, both to he utmoſt, of his own power and perſuaſion of others, in the 
promotion of thoſe attempts which promis d either an enlargement of our own national intereſt; 
or an abatement of the encroaching greatneſs. of the Spaniard, who, in his judgment, is 

not to be more eaſily reduc'd than by ſuch g dvar from fo many weak nations are his treaſures 
thera, and ſo far ſeparated, from mutual ſuccour. But becauſe he thought ſuch reſolution 


and preparations were not to be hoped for in haſte, he doubted not, if her majeſty would em- 
brace the offer of thoſe provinces, and that empire now by him diſcover d, before t 


were engroſs'd by the enemy but it. would yield greater quantities of treaſure than all the king 


olf Spain poſſeſſes from the Indies, both Eaſt and Weſt; and he would be contented to loſe her 


good opinion for ever, and his. life withal, if the country ſhould not be found to exceed what- 
ever had been oromis'd in his diſcourſe of it. Tho? he has therein written, he doubts not after 
the firſt or ſecond year that the ſame ſhould be coloniz d, but to ſee in London a contractation - houſe 
of more receipt for Guiana, than that in Seville for the Weſt- Indies. And is poſitive, © That if there 
te was but a {mall army a-foot in Guiana, marching towards Manoa, the chief city of Inga, he 
e would yield to her majeſty, by compoſition, ſo many hundred thouſand pounds yearly, as 
e ſhould both defend us from all enemies abroad, and defray all expences at home ; and thar 
he would beſides pay a garriſon of three or four thouſand ſoldiers very royally to defend him 
<< againſt other nations: for he cannot but know how his predeceſſors were beaten out by the 
ce Spaniards, and that they have ever ſince, with the greateſt cruelties, ſought the entry of his 
* country, wherefore he would doubtleſs be brought to tribute; if not, having neither 
<« ſhot nor iron weapon in his empire, he might eali'y be conquer'd.” © And in another 
part of the ſaid diſcourſe, he has theſe words, “ If it be my lot to. proſecute the ſame, I will wil- 
« lingly ſpend my lite therein; and if any elſe ſhall be enabled thereto, and conquer the ſame, I 
<« aſſure him thus much, he ſhall perform more than ever was done in Mexico by Cortez ; or in 
« Peru by Pizarro, whereof one conquer'd the empire of Mutezuma,: the other of Guaſear 
<« and Alabalipa ; 4 and whatloever prince ſhall Poſſeſs it, that prince ſhall be lord of more 
& on and of more beautiful empire, and of more cities and people, than either the king of 


« 2 V. Raligb's preface as before. b Idem. © His diſcovery of Calne, o 1596. p. 100. 
Vide Purchas, vol. 4. fol. 493. & 1590 | a 
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. Spain ot che ä e bx trefi 4 
TY him who is the King of kings and Lord of lords to put it into her heart who is the 

„ Of ladies r e rl evo, fays he, 
« who by her grace and leave will undertake it of themſelves. 

ALL this, and much more, would not do to raiſe the e 
of the ſtate to purſue this action; and upon this occaſion we. might obſerve, as Ralegh did af- 
terwards upon another > from a poet of his own time; © That ſome great men doathing their pri. 
vate envy in the fair colours of the, publick good, curbed the moſt needful and noble es. 
with diſtruſt, through a ſpecious care for the ſervice of, the fate... Among theſe ſage and ſceptical 
politicians, we may diſcern Sir Robert Cecyl" to be one, who, in his conferences with ſome of 
the ſpeculative geographers of his time, would ſhew how careful he was not /to be overtaken 
with any partial affection to the planting of Guiana, as we are told by one of them, whom he 
would conſult about the matter; and who, perhaps therefore, admires, in a dedication to him, 
as the manner is in this fort of writing, with no ſmall joy, the exact knowledge he had ac - 
ir'd in matters of Indian navigation. * Nevertheleſs, Raleghs advice was not wholly. diſre- 
For that part of it before-mention'd, propoſing to drive the Spaniards to a defenſive 
war, but upon their own proper coaſts or harbours, was approy'd of; and Ralegb himſelf 
choſen, with other - commanders,” as we ſhall ſoon find, to put it in execution. In the mean 
time, however diſcourag'd in his new diſcovery, he would not relinquiſh. it; but. within fix 
months aſter his return, that is, in the latter end of January following, he fitted out captain 
Keymis with a couple of ſhips, the Darling and Diſcoverer ; but provided, rather to continue the 
correſpondence and peaceful traffic with the Indians, than to ſtrengthen them in a warlike man- 


become of Sir Walter Ralegh, whom they had been prepar'd ſome months to join? were 
mighty joyful to hear he was not ſlain at Cumana, as the Spaniards, now much increas d among 
them, had atteſted z but ſadly diſappointed that he had not ſent a larger fleet to expel them, 
and conquer their neighbouring enemies up to the imperial city. Keymis further learnt, that 


Caraccas and Margarita, conſpiring together, had ſent into Spain to inform king Pbilip, that 
Berreo, being retired to ſpend the remainder of his'declining days in privacy and eaſe, was ut- 
terly unable to purſue the enterprize; yet of what importance his majeſty” s regard thereto was, 
ſince ſo eminent an Engliſb cavalier, as Sir Walter Ralegh, had, by a vigorous progreſs and moſt 
artful addreſs, made ſuch conqueſts and diſcoyeries in ſome parts, and render d himſelf ſo ex- 
tenſively engaging in all where- ever he came, that unleſs they had power given them to under- 
take the charge, all their paſt endeavours and future hopes in thoſe parts would come to no- 
thing. But Berreo's camp - maſter having been long before ſent into Spain, with gold enough 


cauſe, that preſent order was given for the victualling and manning of ten ſhips to be ſent him; 
ſo well worth his care did the king of Spain think this undertaking. And further, this gold 


bore ſuch weight, that the king commanded eighteen ſhips more to ſtop at Trinidad, and not 
follow their other directions, before they ſaw. that place ſecur d from enemies. But Berreo 


himſelf ſuſpecting that ſpeedy diſpatch, return'd. to Carapana* s port with | fifteen men, the 
ſcatter'd remnant that Ralzgh had left him, Thoſe governors follow'd him, and anticipating 


the authority * promis d themſelves from oh enter d a with ber N. and deter- 


| | kD 

« Diſcovery of . to. p. 9 WO. Trium * 52 little 8 5 1 Fg "al the 
b Hiflory of the World, lib. 4. 2 . 2. ſect 17 on” Triumph ps: nation) unfold the woeful ne (forth in 
© Sam, Daniel's tragedy of Philotas, AS; Hatte ry er Maodcduring chis tedious voyage ; how ſhe 
Tus. Which play being writ not the death ** to think 0 of, the general. view which thou hadſt 
of the earl of Ex, the town fancied that 2 cha- 8 with ment — of all the Vet. Indies ; 


raQteriz'd- therein; but the poet, in his apology at the end but moſt; of al ſhe Was advertis'd of thy ! 
thereof, endeavours to clear * from any ſuch in- ok palla river Orenogue, the di 


4 Hakluyt's dedication to Sir the 

: intelligences which thou hadſt 

K of voyages, fol. 15 $99: N ods Tem - Bock the great city of Manoa and 

How much alarm Spain was at this attempt of /+ _ of ut, hich if they bad been 

4 70 17 1 1 gp 75 5 and knowledge dpe, ae 

* a not at t i de ach earth 

f 1 he i en 4 in all the Weſt Rab Clo; 6r 
* Indies ſtood, that it was nothing but violence and force, England's ner: ; diſcovering a ſecret conſultation 


„ tyranny and Uſurpation ; and that if a ſtranger or more newly held in the court of Spain; with 2. tor- 
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Berreo, being left at Cumana, and lodged in the houſe of one Faſhardo; the governors of the 


gotten out of Guiana, to levy; and furniſh. five hundred men, ſo effectually ſollicited Berreo's - 
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ner with forces and accoutrements, which was what they moſt deſir d and expected. When The ſecond 
Keymis arriv*d at Guiana, he found his friends much diſperſed, but yet enquiring what was 70, ge to 


Guiana. 


His account 
of the gold 
mines in 

Guiana con- 


firmed. 


ſuccours from the new kingdom of Granada. And now Topiowary, WhO had fled to the 
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mind enn who fled towards'Caroli, expecting his ſon Antonio' de Ximanes with 


mountains, being dead, where the Engliſh boy,” Nalegb left, was devour'd by a tyger, Sanjago,'a 
Spariard, in the faction of the governors aforeſaid, took Francis Sparrow priſoner,” hEU⁰ was 


alſo left by Ralegb, as has been related; but having gather'd great plenty of gold, he rahfom'd. 
his life therewith, yet was kept in captivity by the Spaniards ſome years, as we may hereafter 
learn, Aſter this, the faction return'd to Trinidad, and begun to rebuild their town, where, 
unhappily to theſe new lawleſs rulers, the twenty-eight fail of ſhips arriv'd from Spain in Fe- 
hruary following, and took Sanjago, one of the buſieſt among them, priſoner, whom Keymis | 
found in chains, expecting to be put to death. The other actors in this interlude vaniſhing ia 
canoes, rechyeal Margarita, and Cumana again. When eighteen of thoſe ſhips had left all 
things in good order, they departed according to their inſtructions, leaving the other ten to 
fortify at Conquerabia, for the reception of Sir Waller Ralegh's fleet. Nor was it above four 
months after the arrival of thoſe ſhips from Spain, that the king had prepared ſeveral others, 
it being in June 1596, to tranſport a new ſupply of whole families, to the number of fix ban. 
dred perſons, for Guiana; ſo little did this prince miſtruſt that the planting thereof would nog 
turn to account. But theſe ſhips not failing before Ralegb himſelf viſited the coaſt where they 
lay; what work he made among them, and the reſt of the Spaxiſ navy, wilt now in à little 

ſpace demand our attention. | 
When Keymis was advanced to Topiowary's port, he found the Spaniards wider Deere had 
planted a village there, and that a rocky iſland againſt the mouth of Caroli was their fort or 
refuge; but now leaving both town and iſland, they gather'd at the mouth of that river, and 
had ſent for cannon to defend the paſſage to *thofe mines, fays Keymis'to Raligb, from whence 
« your ore and white ſtones were taken the laſt year:“ adding, „o all, not without grief, 
« to ſee our ſelves thus defeated, and our hungry hopes made void, were witneſſes of this their 
% remove.” Then Keymis reſolved to feek out Putiima, who, with ſome friends, was retir'd 
to the high lands, not far from the mountain vo ; intending, if the Iadian ſhould think 
themſelves too weak with his help to diſplant the Spaniards, to ſer ſome of them to work, for 
hatchets and knives, to return him grains of gold and white ſtones from ſuch places as they 
ſhould be directed to. But when he came to the phce of their aboad, they were fled, appre- 
hending him and his company perhaps to have been a party of Spapiards. © Here, as Key- 
« mis goes on, Gilbert my pilot offer'd to bring us either to the mine of white ſtones near 
« Vinicapora, or elſe to a gold mine which Putiima had fhewed him, being but one day's jour- 
te ney over-land from the place where we now ſtaid at anchor. I aw far off the mountains adjoin- 
ing to this gold mine; and, having meafured their paths near the fame place this laſt year, could 
« not judge it to be fifteen miles from us. I do well remember, how coming that way with 
© Putiima the year before, he pointed to this ſame mountain, making figns'to have me go with 
e him thither. I underſtood his ſigns, and marked the place, but miſtook his meaning z ima- 
&« gining that he would have ſhew'd me the over - fall of the river Curwari from the mountains. 
« My Indian ſhewed me in what fort, without digging, they gather the gold in the fand of 
t a ſmall river named Macawini, which ſprings and falls from the rocks where this mine is. 
6 And further told me, that he Was with Putiima when Morequito was to be executed by the 
60 Spaniards, and that then the chief of Morequito's friends were in confultation to ſhew this 
« mine unto them, if it might redeem their captain's life; but upon better advice, ſuppofing 
« them in this cafe to be implacable, and that this might prove a means to loſe not only their 
„ king, but their country, they have to this day conceal'd it from them, being of all others 
« the richeſt, and moſt plentiful”” And a little further, among the reaſons he gives for. his 
not bringing proofs away from this mountain of his having known the contents of it, this is 
one, „ Forethinking withal that there being no means but our ſelves to make known our dil- 
« covery, if we return'd not; in our misfortune, the hope of following this voyage would be 
« buried.” And further Kill, he ſays, 1 could promiſe hope of gold mines, and certain 
« aſſurances of pieces of made gold; of fpleen-ſtones, kidney- ſtones, and others of better 
« eſtimate: but becauſe our belief ſeems; to be mated in theſe greater matters, and a certainty 
« of ſmaller profits is the readieſt inducement. to quicken our weak hopes, I go not ſo far, 
« ſays he, as my own eyes might warrant me.” Theſe teſtimonies, and, others which, may be 
produced, will both ſhew, IA, O47? was not more ſanguine in his 1 en and pro- 
0 1 miſes 
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a Francis Sparrow, above- mention d in the hed of the 0 +- Orenogie, I came to the rich country of Curaa in 
work, confirms this account of the mines in theſe words : © Guiana, where are the mines of white fone, in which 
66 Within ſix weeks after I departed out of the river i much natural and fine gold, which the Indians call 
__ Callicaris, 
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che experience of other men, As well as his own, would juſtify 3/ and withal, from 
— of theſe profeſſions,” that his choice was rationally! grounded in making mis his 
agent for the further diſcovery of theſe mines many years afterwards ; when, becauſe he was 
not ſo ſucceſsful as à prejudic'd and greedy government expected, the whole undertaking 
was, with the moſt flagrant ingratitude, branded as à fictitious project to impoſe upon his 
: no 1 | f likely there ſnould be 
country, ſince indeed there was no impoſition, unleſs where it is moſt unlikely chere ould” 
any, none being ſo great a ſufferer” thereby as Rule himſelf. But more of this in its 
— arriv'd at the port of Carapana, this caſique ſent ſome of his people 
in canbes to aſſure him he would come down next day and have a conference with him but 
not coming in five or fix days, he at laſt ſent one of his aged attendants to excuſe the fatigue 
of ſuch a journey, ſo unfavourable were the ways, and himfelf fo diſabled with years and in- 
grmities. This old envoy then enlarged upon the inconveniences they felt in uſing the Spa- 
niards aſſiſtance againſt their enemies, eſpecially when he compared their conduct with that of 
the queen of England's ſubjects under her great commander : 4 For, faid be, the laſt year, 
« we doubted not but that he, being able, would have perſecuted us as the ſupporters of 
your adverſaries z would have taken our towns, and have made us ranſom our wives and 
« children: but we found it far otherwiſe z and that none of your well-goverr'd company 
« qurſt offer us any wrong; no, not when undiſcover'd they might have done it. We then 
a believed to be true, what your grand captain reported of his princeſs ;' took this for a good 
« proof of her royal authority and wiſdom, chat had framed her ſubjects 'to-ſuch obedience ; 
« and of your happineſs, who enjoy d the benefit thereof: wherefore Carapana, weighing the The effects of 
« friendly courſe of theſe proceedings, doth humbly crave of her majeſty, for himſelf and his 33 
4 people, that with the reſt of the Indian, who wholly depend on her princely regard, He theſe Indians. 
4 alſo may enjoy her favourable protection; not as a man forſa ken by the Spaniards, but one 
ce that, knowing their imuſtice, hates their cruelties, and takes it for the beft courſe utterly to 
« diſchim their friendſhip.” Here Næymit breaks off, to confider it as a matter worthy of 
obſervation, how this precedent of Raleg#s moderation and good order, which, among them, 
his countrymen, who knew him, was but his cuſtomary comportment, or ordinary practice, 
therefore of ſmall regard with them, had yet both alienated: the Indians hearts altogether from 
the Spaniard, and ſtirred up in them true love and admiration thereof. After this, he diſcloſes 
his further knowledge of the Indian wealth aforefaid in theſe words: “ This. old man fhewed 
e whence moſt of their gold cometh which is formed in ſq many faſhions; whence their 
e ſpleen-ſtones, and others of all ſorts, are to be had in plenty ; where gold is to be gacher'd 
« in the ſands of their rivers; from what part the Spaniards both by trade and otherwife, have 
returned much gold; and doubts not but all this was divulged with the conſent of Cara- 
pana, as an invitation to the further aid and protectiori he expected from the Engl. © 
AccoRDINGLY Keymis, finding it was in vain to hope for 4 conference with that well-wiſh- 
ing, but wary caſigue, and, having fent him a preſent of ivon, gave affarance to all the Indians 
ho repaired to him of his ſpeedy return with ſuccours; promiſing to make them all rich in 
hatchets, knives, and beads, if they would only reſerve good ſtore of their caſſavi (which they 


Oo 


« Callicurii., The gold in this place runs between the ©. ſettle. their troubled minds, which gave much content- 
«« ſtones like veins, of which gold bad ſome fare: but ** ment to the greater part of them, and /aticfied A0. 
* now the Spaniard is the better for it, In Curaa is © that there was gold in Guiana, Shortly atter that, my 
* alſo gold in ſmall grains, which lie in the ſands in the . Iadian, Anthony Canabre, brought me a piece of a rock 
little rivers or brooks: I always took thoſe grains for ** of .aubice ſpar, whereof the high country is full: ; and if 
che fineſt; gold. In theſe, rivers where gold lieth are tha white. ſpars of this kind, which are the pureſt white 
many Aligastos. or Crocodiles.” See | the deſeription * of all others (for every ſort of mine hath a ſpar, and 
of the iſle of Trinidad, the rich country of Guiana, and ** for, the moſt part white), be in a main rock, they are 
the mighty river of Orenogue, written by Francis Sperrey „ certainly. mines of gold or filver, or of both. I made 
(as my author writes him] leſt there by Sir V. Ralgb ** trial of a piece of ipar which the ſame Iudian diſcover'd 
1595, but taken by the Spaniards, and ſent priſoner to ©. ty me, and I 1 that it held both gold and filver ; 
Spain, who, after long captivity,, got into Zngland by Which, altho' it-was-im ſmall quantity, gave me ſati;fitc- 
great ſuit! 1602. In Purchas's Piggy. vol. 4. fol. 1240. % tion that thert' be richer mines in the country to be found ; 
Captain Harcourt allo. gives this evidence to the but che beſt lie deeper in the earth, and we: had not 
* % As I daily, convers'd among the Indian, it “ time not power to malte ſearch for them.” See the 
*«« chanced that one of them ted me with a half ſaid captain Hareourt's voyage to Guiana, Anno 1608, 
% moon of metal which held jomewhat more than a third dedicated to prince Chanle, in Parchas, vol. 4 fol. 1277. 
part gold, the reſt copper. Another alſo. gave me a 2 Theſe inſtruments were ſuch preferable commodities 
„little image of the ſame metal; and of another, I among ſome of thoſe Hudiams, that Nanrit Sparrow; in His 
bought a plate of the ſame, which he .call'd a deſcription of Guiana beſore mention d, us he bought 
«« eagle ſor an axe. All which. things they afluxg'd me at Camalaba, to the ſouth of the Orenapus, eight young 
were made in the high country of Guiana, which they women, the eldeſt whereof was not eighteen" years of age, 
«« {aid did abound with images of gold, by them called for one red-halfted knife, which in England coſt him one 
* carrecoory. Theſe things I ſhewed to my company, to halfpenny, not A al 4h 44 0 
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uſed for bread) and ſome plates of gold, for exchange. And having further ſpent ſome time 
in the diſcovery of above- fifty. ſeveral rivers, tribes or nations of people, towns and cſiques in 
wards, and arrived at Portland in the latter end of June aforeſaid; having ſpent fre months 
in going, ſtaying, and returning. As ſoon as he got home, he found Nalrgbh had bern gone 
upon a grand expedition out oſ the nation near a month. Therefore he had time to draw up 
his account of this voyage (whence the paſſages which more immediately relate to our ſub- 
ject are extracted) ready to preſent him with at his return into England; which he did, and 
dedicated it To. #be approwd, right valorous, and worthy knight Sir Walter Ralegh, lord 


warden, &c. In chis dedication, he expreſſes himſelf in a moſt reſpectful manner, and highly 


to Sir Wulter's honour for the great coſt and travel which he had beſtowed upon this diſcovery; 
telling him „ the fervent zeal and loyalty of your mind, in labour with this birth of ſo ho- 
© nourable expectation, as it hath deſerved a recompence far different (from what he had been 
deſcribing) ſo needeth it not my poor ſuffrage to endear the toil, care and danger you have 
« willingly undergone for the good and advancement of our weal publick : the praiſe-wor- 
«< thineſs thereof doth approve itſelf ; and is better read in your living doings, than in my 
« dead unregarded papers, c. Subſcribing himſelf, Tour lord/hip's to be commanded in all 
ſervice. And in his preface To the favouders of the voyage for Guiana, among the ſenſi- 
ble motives he uſes to remove all fig-leaves from our unbelief, and the examples he urges to 
exprobrate our remiſneſs, one (which Ralegb had before touch'd upon with that 

wherewith he always alludes to himſelf) is given by our author Keymis in theſe words: If we 
<« ſhould ſuppoſe our ſelves now to live in the days of king Henry VII, of famous memory, 
and the ſtrange report of a Weſt- Indies, or new world, abounding with great treaſure, ſhould 
« entice us to believe it; perhaps it might be imputed for ſome blame to the gravity of wiſe 
<«« men, lightly to be carried with the perſuaſion and hope of a new-found Utopia,,by ſuch: a 
one as Columbus was, being an alien, and many ways ſubje& to ſuſpicion: but: ſince the 
„ penance of that incredulity lies even now heavy on our ſhoulders ; the example fore-threat- 
ning I know not what repentance : and that we have the perſonal trial of ſo honourable and 
<« ſufficient a reporter, our own countryman z let it be far from us to condemn our ſelves; in that, 
« which ſo worthily we reprove in our predeceſſors, and to let our idle knowledge content it 
« ſelf with naked contemplation, like a barren womb. in a monaſtery. But in his relation of 
the voyage itſelf, which he concludes with many cogent and ſtrenuous arguments, drawn from 
the juſtice, profit and neceſſity of proſecuting it, he introduces that concluſion with a para- 
graph which ſets Ralegb forth fo ſtrongly, in his principal point of light; having perſiſted 
more inflexibly, through greater diſcouragements, in more exalted purſuits. than any other of 
his contemporaries, by ſeeking, not a private, ſo much as a national benefit; not a tranſient, but 
perpetual aggrandiſement of his country, that this author's grateful acknowledgment thereof 
demands an undeniable admiſſion z which therefore take as follows. PRs; 
„Thus have I emptied your purſe, ſpending my time and travel in following your lord- 
«© ſhip's directions for the full diſcovery of this coaſt and the rivers thereof. Concerning the 


Vet has our nation been reproached for our many 
neglects of this kind even to this day: a modern author 


obſerves, ©* That none of all our late bubble-projettors ſo 


ce Rio Parano, and the Great Orenoque ? where thouſands 
« of nations remain undiſcover'd ; and where the wealth, 
«« the fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, the goodneſs of the climate, 


much as ever propos'd one ſubſcription for making an 
«« diſcoveries like Sir Walter Ralg's in Virginia and Cas. 
Where, fays he, was the ſet of men who offer'd 
to ſubſcribe to a fund for ſearching out the noreb-ave/f 
«+ paflages to navigate to the pole, and ſolve the difficulty 
which all the proficients in geography ſpeak of only by 


© . 


1 conjecture, viz. whether Europe and America join, or 


«© the Tartarian ocean is to be travers'd or no? Have any 
men yet ſubſcrib'd to a company for diſcovering the con- 
«« tinents or iſlands of the ſeas, more truly call'd the South- 
« Seas, I mean due ſouth of the cape de Bona Speranza, 
«« or due ſouth of the Terra del Fuogo? Do we think there 
are any lands worth poſſeſſing in all the vaſt ſouthern 
tracts from forty or fifty degrees ſouth to the other pole 
„of the world? Why are not theſe parts as well worth 
«« ſearching as the bottoms and deeps of Hudſon's and 
«« Davis's Streights, or the icy mountains of the Waggats 
„ and Nova Zembla ? The ſhort is, our prejects are all 
bubbles, and calculated for Exchange-4lley diſcoveries, 
not for enlarging our commerce, ſettling colonies, and 
6 8 dominions of our ſoveraign from pole to 

pole. Why has no bold adventurer followed the glo- 
«« rious Sir Walter Ralegb upon the river of Amazon, the 


« as thee, and 


1% and the infinite numbers of the people, exceed all that 
c has ever been conquer'd or diſcover'd in the American 
« world: but all is owing'to the mercenaty low humour 
„ of the times we live in, who, groveling in the baſer 
«« methods of getting money by fraud and bite, by de- 
« ceiving and over-reaching one another, ſcorn the glo- 
„ rious ways by which our anceſtors grew rich; when they 
„ purſued, together with their private advantages, the ho- 
% nour and intereſt of their native country and of their 
«« poſterity. If our fab/eriptions had been for ſuch things 
the management had appeai'd/ to be a- 
« fair, as the deſign was honourable, we had never had 
an act of parliament to ſuppreſs them as public nuſances 
and a ſcandal to a Chriſtian government; but the Bri- 
90 — nation would have been encourag'd to exert itſelf to 
6 utmoſt in them: s now we are all d - 


rated into be and bite, and the Exchange<as well as 


„ Exchange-Alley is become a mere gaming-itage; where, 
« inſtead of merchants carrying on uſeful commerce, we 
« ſee throngs of /erters and cullies ſharping and cheating 
one another.” See the Humouriſ, being eſſays upon 
ſeveral ſubjects, vol. 2 8vo. 1725: p. 40% 11 
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in ut making of à Voyage for Your private profit, I pretend nothing. Sotry Lam, chat wheat 
] ſought no excuſe, by the Spaniard's being there, I ſqund my defect remedilæſa. And for my 
. own. part, I do protęſt, chat if the conſideration of the public good whith may enſue, had 
not over-pois'd all achex hopes and gefires, I would rather have adyentur d by ſuch ſcall 
80 and weak męans 48 J hag, 0 do well with danger; than to return only with ſafety, Now 
++ altho in a cauſe not doubtful, my allegation is no way needful, yet becauſe the weightineſs 
«© thereof, and the expectation of others, '{pemy of right to claim ſomething to be aid by me, 
whom pur eſpecial truſt and fayour haye gredited and grac d with this employment: par- 
„don it, I beſeech your hongur, if here my lamp had ail, it barrow. light alſo; and my 
+ ſpeech,. which is altogether unſavory, ſeaſon itſelf with ſome of the leaven of your own 
tt ſerved as properly belonging to your ſelf, who only, as knowing moſt, can make beſt uſe 
thereof. So much in general is here tonch' d, as may ſerve, I hope, to refreſh the memory of 
15 this worthy enterprize in thoſe it may concern, and teſtify your care and expence in ſollow- 

Mall have credit, and men, won- 


E 
ent to deltro 


nd fold 0 1 have fi rinted, been ſubjoin'd ; and if it 
91d, it would not give fatisftion 3 the lift it ſelf being manifeſtly defeRive in omitring the 


a See a relati of the ſecond ana, 6 | , 4 A 
Orm'd and n in the year 8 2 15 — d Earl of Eger Apology, the laſt alen, Wo. 1729. 
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bereden, went over in the capindſiMph fo that not to be too ſcrutinous: che ac 

count which will beſt correſpond with all Variations is, that this Engliſb Het? Get" aboct 
fourteen thoufand men, whereof'-one thouſand ere voluntiers. For as yet the Eigh/5" Hoble 
and gentry had not learnt toliveJazily and looſely at home, white their countrytflen'were fight. 


ing abroad for the ſufety and glory of the nation. Now" if to tis bumber vf men „e add 


alſo" that in the 'Dwteb ſhips, Which according te their own <6! was hear t 
hundred men, them might be enough to leave the whole fleet furniſb'd with ſufficient" hands to 
guard and work ie, and allow of ten thouſand" three hundred and frey men to Kina! pod the 
Spaniſh coaſt, as it iv propos d in the concluſion of the Hit before mention GGG. 
The lord-adrmiral Howard and the carl: of Eſes were joined id commiſſion generals of this 
enterprize ;" but the queen conſidering hat there might be wanting te keep an old head and à 
young one, à cool and a warm one in due tempetf and harmony, allotted them 4*cotihcil of 
war in theſe words. For the better and more orderly execution of this your commiſon, 
« and of thoſe former artieles compriſed in cheſe eur inſtruktions, we do erdaih, that chere 
« ſhall be two perſons ſerving for the ſeas, and two that are appointed to ſerve with the forces 


Choſen of the ©* for land-ſervice, to be as coufifellofs to you in our name, that'is; the Lord Thomas: Howard, 
council of aar, dc and Sir Walter Ralegb; Sit Francis Vere and Sir Contiers Clifford; and to theſe four, we 


«« do add Sir George Carew, lieutenant of our ordnance, to make the number of five; whom 
« alſo we charge by theſe preſents, that they will, as they will anſwer before God, give their 
<«< counſels to you both, without any private reſpect to either of you, for love or fear, in all 
actions to be put in queſtion or taken in hand and the fame deliberately to debate, as the 
„ weight of the matter ſhall require, before any reſolution be made, and before the putting 
«. of the matter in action. There is further to be underſtood by thoſe two' perſons ſerving for 


And admiral, Ihe ſeas, that the Lord Thomas Howard arid Sit Walter Ralegh* were alſo comſtituted admi- 


rals in this expedition. Hence was the whole Exgliſh fleet divided into four ſquadrons, and ſo 
it appears in the liſt aforeſaid, wherein we find that which was commanded by Ralæb conſiſted 
of twenty-two ſhips, thirteen hundred fifty- two mariners, and eighteen hundred ſeventy-five 
ſoldiers. The Dutch ſqundron was commanded by the admiral of Holland, named Jobn 
Duvenvord, Lord of Warmondt. 
what gueſs'd at by the queen's anſwer to one of his letters it ſeems, which ſhe thought very 
ſtrange. ** You mention, ſays ſhe, firſt a danger to commit authority to any other, becauſe 
« you are referr'd to your commiſſion and inſtructions formerly ſent you, which hath no power 
« of deputation; as who ſhould ſay, chat if you did follow the directions of our Hand, our 
«« great ſeal in this matter ſhould be brought to diſpute the validity of your warrant.” | A lit- 
tle further it appears, that he had been impatient to be gone for fear he ſhould be detain'd, for 
the queen had perſuaded him to ſtay behind; but not prevailing, ſhe now gave him liberty to 
depart, and told him, . Tho' we meant t) dies" it to the laſt conſiderations and utmoſt debates 
«© as much as could bs, yet we compared times fo ſufficiently, as a prince who, knows what 
belongs to ſuch a matter, that nothing ſhould be done to retard you (being ready) one hour ; 


.«« for as we know Ralegb not to be arriv'd, ſo we know after it, ſome time to embark ſuch an 


« army muſt be required.” But Ralegh joined the fleet, and the whole army was embark'd 
within ten days after the writing of this letter, for on the firſt of June before-mention*d the 
fleet ſet fail from Plymouth. * When they came to the north cape of Spain, they called a ſe- 
le& council, by hanging out the flag of arms ; and then had the maſter and captain of every 
ſhip his ſealed inſtructions given him, or letters of rendezvous, which were not to be open'd till 
they were paſt Cape St. Vincent, unleſs ſeparated by bad weather; but to be thrown overboard 


In the voyage in caſe of danger from the enemy; and by which it appear'd the voyage was determin'd for 


to Cadix. 


Cadiz, They wy a fortunate progreſs, both as to the wind, and the taking of every ſhip which 


Lives Engliſh ont Foreign, vol. 1. p. 
d See the queen's Inſtructions to the generals in the 
Cotton library. Otho E. IX. Alſo Rymer's Fædera, Anno 
1596. And Mr. Lediard's Naval Expeditions in that year. 
See the queen's ſaid letter, dated 21. 1596, in 


ec / Pha (which, by reaſon of the contrariety of winds, 
Vas near a month) it pleaſed my lord of Eſeæ to give me 
„ much countenance, and to have me always. near him, 
which drew upon me no ſmall envy; inſomuch as ſome 0 

- << jars fell out between Sir Walter Raligb, then rear-admural 
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How Eſſex reliſh'd the diviſion of authority,” may be ſome- 


3 volume of the Cotton library before - cited; allo lately 


Printed in Mr. Lediard's Naval Expeditions, fol. 324. 

« Sir Francis Vere, who was now marſhal of the land- 
forces, and who would incline us to think nobody's ſervices 
even at ſea in this expedition, were ſo conſiderable as — 
own, tho' = he was not allotted to * ſervice, ha 
«« ving (as he owns) till now been a ſtranger to actions At 
40 has ſays further, © During this ſtay of the army about 


64 of the navy, Sir Conters Clifford, ſergeant-major-general 
of the army, and my ſelf; Which the general qualited 
the time, and ordered, that in all meetings at land, I ſhould 
have the precedence of Sir Walter Ral: hb, and he of me 
«at fea.” Peres commentaries, fol. Cambridge, 1657- 
p. 30, and 26. But thoſe jars could not ſpring from ſuch 
envy in Ralegh, who never coveted” that” Kar our which 
Vere courted. 


could 
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could give the enem y intelligence of their approach, On the twentizth of Jun“ the fleet came 


ſhort of Cadiz half a league, The ford-admiral, 
ting carchil'sf"het majeſty' Thips, had reſolved, with the earl bf Ec, that the cown ſhould 
be firſt attempted, to the end that both the Spaniſh galleons and galleys, together with the forts 
of Cadiæ, might not all dt onde beat upon the Egle navy. | Neale) was not preſent at this 
reſolution; às Himſelf has declar d in that account of this action, Which he diſpatched ſoon after 
it was over to l mitiſter of tate in England; Which being the Cleareſt 1 have met with, and 
eaſieſt to be corfirtned, not only by the more indifferent pens of foreigners, but the moſt partial 


to anchor in the bay of K. Sthaſtians, 


2 C +1 


ones of our on country, "thoſe of his competitors! themſelves for honour in this engagement, 


will here be our beſt guide, - Hence cherefore we learn the reaſon of Ral'gb's abſence at that 
reſolution of firſt landing the army to have been, becauſe be was engaged the day before out- 
ward on the ſeas in ſtopping ſuch Spaniſb ſhips as might paſs out from Ft. Lucar or Cadiz 


along the coaſt. . When he return'd, two hours after the reſt, he found che ear! of Eſſex dif: 


embarking; his ſoldiers, having put many companies into boats, with intention to make his de- 
ſcent on che weſt ſide of Cadiz; but the billows were ſo raging, that the bodts were ready td 
fink at the ſtern of the earl, and divers were loſt with ſome armed ſoldiers in then; © but be- 
cauſe this courſe had been reſolved on, and that doubting, now in the danger, might look like 
dreading of it, the earl continued his purpoſe of Jandirig';2when- Ralegh came aboard his ſhip, 
and, in the preſence of all the colonels, proteſted againit the reſolution; giving him many rea- 
ſons and apparent demonſtrations,” that, to the utter 6verthroi of their armies, themſelves, and 
her majeſty's future ſafety;” he was running che Way of a'general ruin. The earl excuſed 
himſelf,” and laid it upon the lord-admiral, *'who'would not conſent (he ſaid) to enter with the 
fleet till the town was firſt poſſeſſed.” All the commanders and gentlemen” preſent beſought 
Ralegb to diſſuade the attempt,“ for they all perceived the danger, and were convinced that 
the greateſt part muſt periſh" ere they could ſet foot on ground ; and if any reached the ſhore) 
yet would they ſurely have their boats caſt on their heads; and twenty men, in ſuch a deſperate 
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deſcent, - might defeat them all. The earl hereupon prayed Ralegb'to go and perſuade the lord Diſtuades the 


admiral, who being alſo by him made ſenſible; that certain deſtruction would be the conſequence 
of purſuing the former reſolution, conſented to enter the port. When Raltęb brought Eſex 
the news of this agreement, and callid out of his boat entramus, entramos, as he return'd to- 
wards him, the earl threw his hat into the ſea for joy, and prepared to weigh” anchor. The 
day was now far ſpent, and it required much time to return che boats of ſoldiers to their own 
ſhips. So as that night they could not attempt the fleet, “ Altho many, ſeeming: deſperately 
« yaliant, thought it a fault of mine, ſays Ralegb, to delay it till morning, f tho* we had nei- 
ther agreed in what manner to fight, nor appointed who ſhould lead; and who ſecond ; 
whether by boarding or otherwiſe ; neither could our fleet poſſibly recover all their men in 
before ſun- ſet. But both the generals being pleaſed to hear me, and many times to be ad- 


« viſcd by ſo mean an underſtanding, came again to anchor, and in the very mouth of the 


z Sir Walter Ralegh's Relation of the action at Cadiz in 
the year 1596, publiſt'd by Philip Ralegh, Eſq; his only 
grandſon, _ the genuine remains at the end of an 
abridgment of Sir Walter's hiſtory of the wworld, $vo. 

In a foreign hiſtory we have this circumſtance thus 
further confirm'd and enlarg'd. © Ralegh was diſpatch- 
„ ed before with certain ſhips to ſet upon ſome great 
% veflels, which, as they heard, were ready to fail out of 
St. Lucar's bay; but they lay fo near the ſhore, that 
„% he could not approach them, and was further hinder'd 
by a miſt in which they eſcap'd ; but they were by Ra- 


leb fo neariy chaſed to the land, that his own ſhi 


„ were in danger to have run on hd.” See 
Triumphs of Naſſau, fol. _ p. 187. - tranſlated by 
IW. Shute, gent. from the French book call'd, Les Lauriers 
de Naſlau : ou deſcription & repreſentation (en taille douce) 
de toutes les victoires gagnees par les eftats ſoux la conduite 65 
gouvernement du prince Maurice de Naſſau, fol. a Leyden ; 
far Jean Jeantzoon Orlers, & Henry de Haeſtens, 
1612. | | 


| © An author who was in the engagement, obſerves, that 


in this haſty attempt of the carl's, a barge was ſunk, ha- 
ving fourſcore ſoldiers in her, and that eight of them were 
crowned. See the Cadiz voyage in Halliyt, and the 
abridgment in Purchas, vol. 4. fol. 1929. | 

d Sir V. Monſon, who was captain in the earl's ſhip, 
ſays, he alſo difluaded him from — See his Naval 
Tracts in ChurchiÞ's collection of voyages. 

© Sir Francis Vere, who was a commander of the land- 


» - 


nighted, and then 


forces, was one of them who was for landing with the 
earl at the Caletta, as plainly appears from his own words; 
and having no command in the fleet, it is no leſs viſible 
he envied thoſe who had, the honour of a naval victory. 
For how malicioaſly has he diſguis'd and diſparag'd this 
ſignal ſervice of Ra/egh's! where he ſays, © This day the 
generals met not together, but the lord-admiral had 
«© moſt of the ſea-officers aboard with him, and the lord 
* of Eſex had thoſe for land- ſervice, and Sir Walter Ra- 
o gb was ſent to and fro hetwixt them with meſſages ; ſo 
* that in the end, it was reſolved and agreed upon to put 
the next ride into the bay.” See Yere's commentaries, 
fol. 27, 28; but not one word, aubo it was that diſſuaded 
them from their firſt raſh attempt; and who brought them 
to this agreement ; when even foreigners have given us 
more. of the arguments wherewith the earl was perſuaded 
by Ralegh alone, than Raligb himſelf has done. See the 
Triumph; of Naſſau, fol. 187. | 
Kalb himſelf was the firſt who complain'd of delay, 
by that indiſcreet attempt of landing, both againſt the ſtorm 
and the enemies ſhips, between them and the ſhore ; but 
now the delay was neceſſitated, not only by the diſtance of 
the Spaniſb fleet up the bay, but the 44 of being be- 
hting in a ſtreight and among the rocks. 
. Silver 1 a/ſau, as before; but Ra gb himſelf h: s 
iven the belt reaſon for their delay this night, which is, 
their having as yet agreed on no ſcheme or method 
den den mult, hag brought all to Cen- 
= „1 YT ee 1% e be on 
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generals from 
their raſh 
courle. 
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„harbour. So that night, about ren a-clock, I wroce 2 letter to the lord-adwiral, declaring 
. « therein my | injon, how the Hb fore be gr d; perſuading him to int 29 ch 
«+ the great galleons of Fpaip, gwo great W Hoprd fr, after the queen's ſhips bag 
** batter'd them; for I knew that both Sf. Nhlip and the reſt would burn, and nat eld; and 


—_— 7 | 7 = 
«« then to Joſe ſo many of the queen's ſhips for SOMPAaPY, I thought too depr. a purchaſe, and 
. what ould be term'd but a lame/able Perg, This method being agreed gn,” and hab 


- 


the generals perſuaded to lead the þody of the fleet, the charge of the gh tor. pucting it in 
execution, was, upon Rah requeſt, grauced and aſligned to him. The, faip, bimalelt was 
in, called the Warſphie, was ohe of the queen's, and carried about two hundred and ninety 
warigers. The reſt, appointed aut of her navy. tg ſecond him, were, the: Arn Reg, cm 
manded by Sir George Carew, the Lion by Sir Robert Southpell, the Raighow hy;Six Francis J ern, 
the Swiftſure by captain Cg, the Nreadvoyght by Sir Copiers and ler. Chiffard, the Nonparcil 
by Mr. Kabert Dugley  beliges twelve Londoners and certain By-boats,* T bus theJord Thomas 
Howard, becaule the Mer Hopeur, which he commanded, was one. pf the greateſt ſhips, was allo 
left behind with the generals; but heing unpatient thereof, he preſſed them xo haye the ſervice 
committed to him, and to that end exchang'd his ſhip with Mr. Dudley. Hereupon Relegh ob- 
ſerves, ( For my own part, as | was willing to giye honour «9 my lord Thamgs, having both 
precedency in the army, and being a nobleman whom I much honcur d; fo I was yet refolved 
«« 50 give, and not to take example for this ſervice, holding my own reputation! dearęſt. 
Therefore with the firſt peep of day be weigh'd anchor, raking dhe ſtart of all-ochers a good | 
diſtance, Þ and bear with the enemy, who was in the following diſpoſition to receive hi. 
UnpzR the walls of Cadiz were ranged ſeyenteen galleys, which lay wich their prows bo 
flank his entrance. There was alſo a fort call'd Philip, which beat into and commanded the 


harbour, beſides the ordnance, which lay all along the crtain upon the wall gowards the ſea, 
otwihilanding, ac fon as the 


and divers other pieces of culverin which ſcur d the channel. N | 
enemy perceived an Engliſo admiral under fail approaching, {yeral of their galleans and other 

| thips of war, with forty great yeſſels beſides hound for Mexice and other parts, allo fer fail, Of all 

which, the Sf. Philip, Matthew, Audrew and Thowas, being faur of the capitg] gallcons of Spaiu, 

came again to anchor under the fort of Puntal, in a ſtreight of the harbour which leads over to 

Puerto Real. On the ſtarboard fide of them, they placed chree frigats of war ; at heir back, two 

gregt galleons of Lisbon, beſides two well furnifh'd argoſies; and the fventeen gallies by three 
and three, were to interlace them as occaſion thauld be offer d. The admin, vice admiral, and 

rear admiral of Ngw Spain, with the body of the fleet, « were ranged pehind them towards 

Puerto Real, hoping with this great ſtrength to defend the entrance, the place being no broader 

from point tc point, than that their line did in effect ſtretch over the ſtrright as a bridge, and 

had beſides the fort of Puntal for their guard. | N 

Leads the Rer roh, 45 atorelaid, advancing in the van, was firſt faluted by fort Philip, 4 next by the 
van. cannon on the curtain, and laſtly in good order by the ſeventeen galleys which lay near the 
town with all their prows bent againſt him as he enter'd. Ralegb anſwer'd the firing of their 


The Triumph: of Naſſau having told us, that every com- ** courage and alacrity, ſet upon Us ee ſhips 
mander ſtrived to 4. - hav $7 further add, © The ** under tail, and making up the bay ot Cadiz, toward: 
, council, reſolving not to hazard the queen's great ſhips . Puente de Suaxo, being in number fifty-nine tall ſhips, 
but upon urgent neceſſity, thought fit that Sir Walter * with nineteen or twenty galleys attending on them, 
* Ralegh, with eight of the queen's lefſer ſhips (inſtead ** ſorted in ſuch good order and reaſonable diſtance, as 
of ſeven) fix Hollanders, and twelve Eri merchant- men might ſtill annoy us, and Telieve themſelves inter- 
«* ſhould have the vanguard.” fol. 187. The reaſon why © changeably,” Fig. the Cadiz voyage in Hakiuyt, and 
Ralegh mention'd not the Hollander, and the Enzlih mer- the Abridgment in Purchay, vol. 4. tol. 1929 : fo he men- 
ehants but ſlightly, is, becauſe they were made little uſe of. tions no merchant-men. But another aving mention'd 
The 2 of Naſſau obſerve, © the reſolution of fifty-ſeven great ſhips, beſides twenty galleys and a few 
giving 5205 the wan Being oppugyed by the lord Thomas other vellels of war, diſtinguiſhes alſo a flect of thirty- 
ce 12 Who ſaid that honour be ong 6 fire fail richly laden for the We/i-Indies, with much 
* admiral) it was concluded that both of them ſhould go wine, oil, lace, cloth of gold, and her Precious merchan- 
| d dize, as was Worth eleyen or twelve millions of ducats. 
thereby had the Triumph: of Naſſas, fol. 186. I his was ths fleet above- 
r e dig a l de if Cal b ors bg l, Ne e 090 near te numer 
+ The number of tips in the bay of Cagiz is not ſo bound for Mexjce. * 
exaQly agreed upon as their ſituation, by thoſe who aw Sir Waker Ralgb . ds, exemplifyin lit- 
29 1 ge has Icſcrib? "the bel of 5 be- tle a Wee and experienc'd man of war will 2 
le ſome take more notice, 1 | * 1 by che helt appointed fort of Purete, with the help of a 
merchant-men. * Sir Nan Vere only ſays, “ In the good tide and a leading gale of wind; and how hard a mats 
„mouth of the bay, thwart the rocks called L ter it 15 to flop a good fin without another as good to en- 
** there lay to our Judgment forty or fifty tall ſhips, where- counter it, ſays, “ The fort Se. Philip terrify'd not us in 
f were four of the king's grea | . geber 1596s Ur ee e part of Car 
*« Jeons, eighteen merchant-ſhips of th ext ** neither did the fart gt Puntal, when we were enter d, 
«« outward-bound and richly laden, = * heat us from our an by it ; tho” it play'd upon 
«« chants.” Comment. fol.”27. 80 that he uus with four demi. cannons Within point-blank from fix ' 
men of war. Another who was there, ſays, * Between five in the morning till tcyglye at noon. HiR. of the World, - 
and fix a clock in the morning our ſhips, with all ſpeed, lib. 5. cap. 1. ſect. 10, 17 
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&dnance with a flouriſh of his truthpers, and ftill kept driving forwards, that he might draw. 


a {ciency of the Bneliſh flect into play, and to engage thoſe” he paſſed by, while he was | 
* e On he bald wee enemy, * Accordingly the ſhips that followed beat upon the y 
galleys ſo thick, that they Toon betook them to their cars, and got up to join wich the galleons 
in the ftreight, as aforeſaidz* then as they were driven to paſs near him, he beſtow'd his bene- 
dition from ſeveral broadſides among them; but ply'd St. Philip, the great and famous admi- | 
ral of Spain, moſt conſtantly, as being moſt worthy of his fire, accounting the galleys but as 
waſps in regard of that ſea-monſter z and being now reſolved to repay the enemy's former treat- 
ment of the Revenge, or to ſecond her loſs with his on life, he came to anchor by the great 
galleons, whereof the Philip and the Andrew were the two which boarded that brave Engli/o 

| ip. Here he fell to battering of them very briskly, expecting, after a while the flyboats to 
| come up, that he might board and take them, And now began the engagement to be very 
| deſperate. The lord Thomas came to anchor on one fide of him, tho? pretty much be- 
| Kind, © with Sir Robert Southwell z Sir George Carew and the Clifford; on the other, and 

Sir Francis Vere was towards the ſide of Puntal. At laſt the thunder of the ordnance grew 
ſo great about ten a- clock in the morning, that Eſſex, impatient to abide far off, thruſt up 
through the fleet, heading all thoſe on the left hand, and on that fide, anchor'd next to Ralegb; 
aftewards came in captain Croſs as near as he could; but Ralegh, to his great honour, held always 
ſingle in the head of all. Now after they had beat, as at two buts, one upon another almoſt A ſharp en- 
three hours; ſo that the volleys of cannon and culverin came as thick as if it had been a ſkir- gement. 
miſh of muſketeers, till Ralegh's ſhip was in danger of ſinking in the place, he made away to 
Eſſex in his ſkiff, to deſire that he would inforce the promiſed flyboats to come up, that he 
might board; for, as he rid, he could not long endure ſo great a. battery. Eex was chen 
coming up himſelf ; to whom Ralegh declared, That if the flyboats came not, he would board in 
the queen's ſhip ;, for it was the ſame loſs to burn or ſink, and one he muſt endure. Then the carl 
promis'd him, That whatever be attempted, be would ſecond him in perfor upon bonour. In 

mee mean while, the lord-admiral Howard, being alſo at firſt diſpoſed to advance, but the ri- 
| ver was ſo choaked, that he could not paſs in the Ark, came with the lord Thomas in the Non- 
pareil z and while Ralegh was ſpeaking to Eſſex, „the marſhal (Vere) who thought it ſome 
« touch, ſays Ralegh, to his great eſteemed valour, to ride behind me ſo many hours, got .up 
« a-head of my ſhip; which lord Thomas perceiving, headed him again, myſelf being but a quar- 
4 ter of an hour abſent. At my return, finding my ſelf from being the firſt to be but the third, 
« ] preſently let lip anchor, and thruſting in between the lord Thomas and the marſhal, went 
« further a-head than all of them before, and thruſt myſelf athwart the channel, ſo as I was 


: « ſure none ſhould outſtart me again for that day,” Eſex thinking his ſhip ſtronger than 


The Fiumphs of Naſſau ſays, © the Spaniſh gallies * where thwart the bottom of the bay lay their four great 
& diſcharged all their ordnance upon Ralgh; but he made * ſhips with a diſtance betweem them; and, ſpreading the 
% not one ſhot, leaving it to * that follow'd him, and . breadth of the channel, were now in hot fight of ord- 
*« ſo went directly towards the galleons which lay in the ** nance with our fleet.” Vere's Comment. fol. 30, 31. 
«« deepelt part of the river, and with two other very great e 'Tho' this paſſage of lord Thomas's being now far be- 
«* ſhips took up the whole breadth of it,” fol. 188. hind is not mention d by Ralegh, in the letter he then wrote 

> Sir William Monſon, deſcribing the ſituation of the of the Cadiz a&iem, which we here chiefly follow ; yet I, 
enemy, or manner of riding in their harbour at his firſt have it from his own hand-writing, in the prifited book 
fight of them, agrees very well with this part of Ra/egh's called Les Lauriers de Naſſau, betore-mention'd, a copy 
account, where he ſays the four ga/leon; ſingled themſelves of which hiſtory falling into his hands ſoon after it was 
from out of the fleet as guards of their merchants. 'The publiſt'd, Sir Walter Ralegh has; in the 1 guage it is 
gallies were placed to flank us with their prows at our en- writ in, made ſhort notes with a black-lead pencil 
try; but, when they ſaw our approach the next morning, throughout this whole action, where himſelf is men- 
the merchants run up the rivet, the men of war to Port- tion'd, which are not only ſlill legible, but demonſtrable 


Rojal, and brought themſelves into a good order of fight, to be his own writing, both from the ſenſe and form of 
mooring their ſhaps a-head and ſtern to have their broad- the characters. In 


| margin of this copy againſt the 
ſides upon us. The ga/lies then betook themſelves to the words that fignify, „The ford Thomas to have come up 
guard of the town, which we put them from, before ws ** to Sir Walter Ralegh with fix of the queen's ſhips as near 
attempted the ſhips. See his Naval Trad. But Vere t the galleons as poſſible, diſcharging all their © eg 
takes this ſervice entirely to himſelf in theſe words: “ and derung from fix a- clock in the morning till noon ;” 
« As the Spaniſh ay — looſed from their anchors and made Ralegh written with his pencil, Mai- | Arriere: 
from us, their ga//zes, ſeventeen in number, under the This curioſity is in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Brian Eſq; of 
** favour of the town made towards us, ranged in good the Inmer-Temple, who has favoured me with the afs of 
order. My ſhip was floaty, and ſtored with good ord- thoſe notes; the better to illuſtrate this part of their au- 
*« nance, which made me haſten towards them without ther ſtory. | | 
«« ſtaying for any company, &c. 80 as I entered fight Hence might it be, that Raligb's ſhip loſt moſt men, 
with them alone, and ſo galled them with my ordnance, and yet very few, in compariſon of the length and heat of 
** that they gave back, keeping ſtill in order and fight the engagement; and alſo might be one of thoſe which was 
with me, &c,” At laſt, ſays he, * I put them from ſhot through two and times, ſince none ſeems to 


1 under the town, and took certain Bis which rode there have been ſo much diſabled, as may a a little fur- 
at anchor forſaken of her men, and follo 


P 
wed continuing ther. Yide Abridgment of Halluyt in Put vol. 4: 
*in fight till they came under the fort of the Punta/; p 4 * p 


fol. 1930. 
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the reſt thruſt Cards alide, and fill got next to RateyÞ, on the Teft"harid, 'a-Hedd' of alf that 
51 rank, but lord Thomas ; while Vere ſecretly faſtned a ah on Raltgh*s hip-fide towards him, and 

| drew himſelf up equal with him; but ſome of his company adyercifing him thereof, he 
cauſed, it to be cut aſunder, ſo Yere fell back into his Place, om Raligh guarded" all but Ks 


prow from the light of the enemy, 
Bur now Ralegb having 
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o no hopes of his Hy boats, apd Eher with the lord Teal Rö. 
ving promiſed to ſecond him,” he laid out a warp by the fide of the Philip to Cloſe, the 
wind hindering him otherwiſe to hoard her; and when the admiral thereof, Wich the Com 
mander s of the other three wooden apoſtles, found that Efex and the lord Thomas began to 
do the like, they all flip'd anchor, and ran aground; heaps of Toldiers and mariners tumblin 8 
into the ſea like coals out of a fack, fays Ralegb, into many ports at once; ſome Wenn 
ſome flicking in the mud. He alſo tells us, the Philip thereupon burnt herſelf; and andther au- 
thor more particularly in theſe words: As Ralegb thought to have boarded'the great galleon 

St. Philip, a negro gave fire to the powder, and eſcaped by ſwimming ; it gave ſo great a 

« crack, that the maſt was blown up into the air, as if it had heen an arrow. A pinnace that 

lay near it was burnt, but the men eſcaped in boats. The other galleon, called St. Thomas. 

was likewiſe blown up, but did no harm to the Engliſh.” "He alſo mentions « two eaſter. 
lings which ran aſhore, and were burnt ; but, ſays he, the St. Matthew and St. Andrew, 

« of ten or twelve hundred ton apiece, were faved from running” aground, and carried 

away.“ However, he does not inform us particularly by whom; and others ſtem to 

have done Ralegh more wrong, in nominating other perſons, and omitting him in the per- 
formance 3 ſince it appears under his own hand- writing, that he took them both himſelf.” * And 
this agrees with the manner his letter of this action in print has expreſſed it, where he ſays, 

« thoſe galleons were recover d with our boats ere they could get out to fire them,” Here he 

obſerves upon the enemies running to the ſhores, and thus firing their ſhips, that the ſpecta- 

cle was very lamentable on their ſide ; for many drowned themſelves ; many half burnt, leaped 
into the water; very many, hanging at the ropes-ends by the ſhip's-fide under the water, even 
to the lips; many ſwimming with grievous wounds, till ftruck under water, and put out of 
their pain; and withal ſuch huge fires, and ſuch tearing of the ordnance, in che Great Philip 

and the reſt, when the flames came to them, that Ralegh thought there was here to be ſeen * 

moſt lively ſigure of hel} it felf. 0 7 BED 

' Tavs the victory was obtained by ſea, and the bay reſign'd by two, ſome ſay, by four 

a-clock in the afternoon z* tho” no more of the Engliſh were conſtantly and cloſely engaged, than 

the ſhips and commanders before-mention'd, againſt the ſix great galleons, ſeventeen gallies, with 
the fleet of Ne Spain, argoſies, and frigats, to the number of fifty-five, or fifty-ſeven, as 

Ralegh himſelf reckons them, beſides the fort of Puntal playing upon them all the while. 

After the victory, <* Ourſelves ſpared the lives of all, ſays Ralegh ; but the Flemings, who did 

<« little or nothing in the fight, uſed mercileſs ſlaughter z till they were by myſelt, and after- 

« wards by my lord-admura], beaten off.“ | | 

Tux did they haſten to land the army, and attempt the towns; in which there were 

of all forts about five thouſand foot, one hundred and fifty ſoldiers in pay, and about eight 


hundred 
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a This contention of Sir Francis Vere's for precedency e Triumphs of Naſſau, fol. 189. — 
again, he owns in theſe words : “Sir Malter Ralgb, very d Fay pris tous deux, are Ralegb's own words in the 
little a-head of me, caſt his anchor, as did alſo the ge- margin of his Lauriers de ne; even with that period 
« nerals, and as many of the fleet as the channel would which expteſſes the taking of theſe two galleons, but not 
« hear; ſo as the acting of ordnance was great, and the perſon who took them. | 
ae they held us good talk, by reaſon their ſhips lay thwart I meet with no author but Sir Villiam Monſon, who 
«© with their broadſides towards us, and maſt of us right prolongs the victory by ſea to four a- clock. 
ce a-head, that we could uſe but our chaſing-pieces. I f An author, who was preſent at this victory, ſpeaking 
s ſent my boat aboard Sir Malter 5 to faſten an of the proclamation that was publiſhed by the generals 7 
« hauſer to wind up my ay which was looſed ſoon after council, to prevent all further bloodſhed after the ſurren- 
„ my boat was put off.” Vere's Comment, fol. 32. der by the Spaniards, ſays, this honourable, and mercifyl 
b The Triumphs of Naſſau ſeem to explain the reaſon of edict was, T am fure, ftritly and religiouſly obſerv'd by 


the flyboats not coming up, where'we tind thoſe of Lubeck 
and Dantzick fell into conteſt with the Engl ones about 
that ſervice. After which, the commanders being abpard 
the general, they reſolved to aſſail the galleons, cemmard- 
ing, ſays this hiſtory, the brd Howard and Sir Walter 
Ralegh 7 Bein. See fol. 188. Againſt which laſt aſſertion 
Ralegh, in tat which was his own French copy of this 
book, has written, 4 Mey feul; as much as to fay, that 
deſperate charge was committed to him alone. Mr. Brians 
copy of Les Lauriers de Naſſau, p. 138. And as much is 
implied above, in the text, from Ralgb's own epiſtolary 
account, which fays, the lord Thomas month to ſe- 
"cond him. | 


will neither affirm nor yet deny; for I perceive between 


the Engliſh; but how well it was kept by the Dutch, I 


them and the Spaniardt there is an implacable heart- 
burning. And therefore, as ſoon as the Durch dron 
was eſpied in the fight, immediately both they of Seville, 
St. Lucar, and other places, did not only arreſt all ſuch 
Dutch ſhips as dealt with them friendly by the way of 
traffick and merchandize, and confiſcate their goods, but 
impriſon'd the merchants and owners of the ſame.; and, by 
report, treated many of chem with extream cruelty, Vide 
Hakluyt, and Parchas, vol. 4. fol. 1931. 

x Cadiz was a large and beautiful city, and being thechief 
ſee of the biſhop, had a good cathedral church, abbey, nun- 

nerys 
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Sir WALTER RALEGH. 


777700. of ite ward ogerer upon he diſevery 
the Engli/b fleet tno days before, as they Jay Decal d off Cape St. Mary, The horſemen _ 


vut to reſiſt their landing, but were ſo vigorouſly affail'd and overpower'd by the Engliſh, oth 


the greateſt part made away to the bridge which leads to the main, called Puente de Suago'; 


the zeſt retreated to the town, and were ſo cagerly purſued, that they were driven to forſake their 


horſes-at' the gate, which the inhabitants durſt not open to admit them; ſo that they were 
Forced to leap down an old wall into the ſuburbs, which the Englif vanguard, cloſe at their 
heels, perceiving, with E/ex at their head, followed them; and fo the town was carried with 


à ſudden fury, O in a ſhort ſpace of time, © and with very little loſs, 4 Ralegb, tho? he had re- 
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celived a grievous wound in his leg, being much torn and deformed with a ſplinter-ſhot in the Wounded. 


Gohe z yet, willing to encourage the army with his preſence, and deſirous of ſeeing the actions 
and diſpoſitions of the enemy, he was carried aſhore on the ſhoulders of his men, where the 
lord admiral, out of his care and regard, ſent him one of his horſes ; but his own being re- 
cover d in due time, was made ready for him. The torment he endur'd, and the fear he was 
continually in of being ſhoulder'd by the tumultuous foldiers, abandon'd to ſpoil and rapine, 
without any reſpe& of perſons, made him unable to abide above an hour in the town. * The 
name night therefore he return'd, chiefly becauſe there was no admiral on board to order the 
fleet, or indeed few mariners left in the navy; all, to uſe his own words, running headlong to 
the ſack ; and alſo becauſe he was fit for nothing but reſt and retirement at that time: other- 
viſe he might, like the reſt of the commanders, have rewarded himſelf for his ſervices. But 


leaving them in ſafe poſſeſſion at his departure, they promifed to preſerve for him his ſhare of 


the booty, and to give him a good quarter of the town; of which, as we have it under his own 
hand, they defrauded him, © He had deſired the conſent of the generals, that he might go arid 
ſccure or deſtroy the Indian fleet, which was ſaid to be worth twelve millions, and lay in Puerto- 
Real road; but they defired to conſider on it till next morning. At break of day, Ralegb ſent 
his brothers, Sir Fobn Gilbert, and Sir Arthur Throgmorton, as alfo Sir Henry Leonard, to 
know their reſolution; but the generals ſent back to defire he would come afhore into the 
town.s Ralegh very favourably imputes theſe evaſions to the great confuſion, in which it was 
almoſt impoſſible for them to order many things at once. In the afternoon of the ſame day, 
the merchants of Cadiz and Seville offer d the generals, by the Committee of the contractation- 
houſe, wich che purveyor, corrigidor, and other officers, two millions of ducats to ſpare that 


nery, and fine college of Jeſuits; was ſtrongly ſituated both many, mere creatures and flatterers, The earl thought he 
(by vature and art; the. building of bard ſtone, all flat= ſhould ſtrengthen his party and intereſt thereby, and has 
voot'd, after the Turtilu manner; ſo that having lodged warmly juſtify'd himtelf in his ape/ogy for ſhewing them 
aps of great ſtones on the tops of their houſes, every that diſtinction; but it weaken'd him in che queen's opi- 
woman couid endanger the paſſeugers in the ſtreets, which nion to ſte him ape her prerogative, or play king Robert 
were very narrow, perhaps to avoid the great heat. All fo extravagantiy. And what may we think ſhe ſaid of 
the houſes had fair window-frames, and large folding ſhut- this number? when for his having before made twenty- 
ters 3 but were barr'd with iron, and none glazed, except four knights at the fuccour of Rhoan, none of whom were 
the churches. They had few chimneys, but in ſome in meaner circumſtances than many of the'e, the queen 
lower out-rooms for neceſſary uſes ; ſeeming to be more ſaid, My lord might have done well to have built his alms- 
careful of keeping themſelves from roaſting, than to have Honſe before he made his knights, Lord Bacon's Apophthegmes, 
wack of any thing roaſted. Abr:dgment of the Cadiz voyage p. 17. 
in Parchas, vol. 4: fol. 1932. | - © Ralegh entered the town with the /ord-admiral, lord 
Purchas alſo adds, the town had above four thouſand Thomas Howard, Sir M. Paget, Sir Robert Southwell, Le- 
fghting men, and ſix hundred horſe, well furniſd, no vin, Waedhouſe, Manſell, and the mariners ; Sir Edward 
doubt, fo many ſhips being always at hand, and fo well Hobby, carrying the colours before them, about the time of 
fred with ammunition. Another author writes, the the great ſcirmiſh in the market-place, ſoon after which 
number of men and women might be eight or nine thou- the Spaniard; retir'd and capitulated ; agreeing to pay five 
fand. Triumphs of Nahr, fol. 192. hundred and twenty according to Camden; or, according 
b Fert's Commentaries, fol. 39. to Sow, ſix hundred and twenty thouſand duckets (which 
< Before eight a- clock that night, the Eng were ma - is five times more than foreign authors mention) for the 
ſters of the market · place, forts, town, all but the ranſom of their lives, and to give forty hoſtages for the 


caſtle, which held out till break of day.— Thus was this payment. Aſter the ſurrender, order was given to tranſ- 


notable victory, as well by fea as land both begun, and port the religious men and women, merchants wives, Ec. 
in effect periorm'd within the compaſs of fourteen hours. to Port St. Mary, that no violence might be offer'd them. 
Purchas, as before, fol. 1931, 1 937: They had alſo ſiberty to take as many of their cloaths or 

4 In all the terrible fight by ſea, not much above one goods as they could carry with them; which produced a 
hundred Egli men were flain and hurt; one pinnace of 'remarkable example in a beautiful young Spaniſb lady, 
Sir R. Southaveli's fired with the Philip aforeſaid, and one who, leaving all that was precious and valuable, boię 
NHemiſb fiyboat, with a hundred men, blown up by her away her old and decrepit haſband upon her back, whom 


own powder, as Purchzs obſerves. By land, Sir Walter before ſhe had hidden from the danger of the enemy; 


Rategh mentions Sir John Wingfield, who was flain in the rein imitating the piety of the Bavarian wornen, aiter 


 marker-place, Sir Edward Mingfeld, captain Bagnol, and conqueſt of their country by the emperor Conrade III. 
; 7 etherke, as the Dutch hillorians call him. Theſe two See Sandy;'s notes on Ovid. ctam. lid 3. fol. 449. 


were knighted with Sir Arthur Savage the 21ſt or 22d f Fn laquelle itt mont trone, as himſelf has written 
of June, by the earl of EE, who the ſunday following over-againſt this promiſe in Mr. Brian's copy of Les Lau- 
very royally beftow'd the like honour upon at leaſt three- riers di Naſſau. fol. 1 39. . ara 


ewe. more, molt of them his friends and followers, aud t Lauriers de Noſſin. 
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ſrre their I- 
dian fleet. 


0 might poſſibly inſiſt upon a larger, compoſition, by ſaying, The ey ought firſt to be maſters of the 
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fleet; neither 2 au 0 t6; any reſolution, ſo that advantage was loſt, *. 


fleet, and ranſom il afterwards ; fer if they. effer d tuo millions already, they would give four 
<oben it was taken ; becauſe he has not denied this ſpeech where he had read it aſcrib'd to him, 
But it appears plain enough. to. me, from the fame author, that Eſſex was not for having the 
fleet ſeiz d upon, unleſs by Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, Sir Edward Conway, . Sir Thomas Gerrard, 


and other land- officers, which Ralegb would not conſent to for the honour of the ſailors 3 as . 


does appear from Camden, that the lord- admiral would not conſent to any compoſition. For. we 
came, ſaid he, 10 conſume them, and not compound with them. But they faved him the trou- 


ble; for the next morning, being the 2 3d of June, the duke of Medina cauſed all chat fleet 


of merchant- men to be ſer on fire, becauſe he was convinced, from their being beſet ſo vigilantly 
by Ralegh, who had the charge of them, thar they muſt heedgy fall into his hands. Thus both 
galleons, frigats, argoſics, with the fleet of Nueva Eſpana, and all e the gallies, which 
it ſeems eſcaped, were conſumed to aſhes. Good ſtore of the enemy's ordnance was recover'd 
out of their ſhips, and great quantities of merchandize, plate, jewels and money, out of the 
town : their whole loſs being computed at twenty millions of ducats. Many rieh priſoners 
were given to the land-commandets, „ ſo as that fort were very rich, lays Ralegh ; ſome 
« had for their priſoners ſixteen or twenty thouſand, ſome ten thouſand ducats, 4 beſides great 
« houſes of merchandize. What the generals have gotten I know leaſt (concludes he 3) they 
4% proteſt it is little: for my own part, I have gotten a lame leg, and a deformed ; fot the 


'«« reſt, either I ſpoke too late, or it was otherwiſe reſolved. I have not been wanting in 


&« good words, Or exceeding kind and regardful ulage ; but have poſſeſſion of nought but 
« poverty and pain,” 

Tuus have we related this action chiefly from Ralegh's letter Wen the credit 
whereof is the leſs obnoxious to any doubt, in that it either here is, by our endeavours, or might 
be by thoſe of an able pen, ſufficiently corroborated out of other writers upon the Gage ſubject. 
But there is one letter more, written by another ocular witneſs of all his behaviour in this victory, at 
their leaving of Cadiz, early enough for the perfect memory thereof; to the lord Burghley, a 
man dangerous to FEW with miſrepreſentations ; and further, written by an old land- com- 
mander, under the car} of Z/ex, who even never ſaw Sir Walter Ralegh before this voyage: 
therefore a teſtimony, that carries many marks of truth, and none of partiality in his favour. 
For which reaſon, and becauſe it has never yet ſeen the publick light, I ſhall here tran- 
{cribe all that is ſaid, being conciſe, not only of one, but every commander mention'd therein, 
that my reader may, unbiaſs'd by me, diſtinguiſh what a principal ſhare of honour is paid to 
the merit of Sir Walter Ralegh's councils and courage throughout the whole engagement: but 
theſe are my author's words. My lord, this I muſt ſay, that never prince of England hath 
<« receiy'd more true glory and reputation than our ſoveraign in this, wherein theſe two nobles 
have commanded with ſuch valour, love and good intelligence, as we, that have been under 
c them, received thereby ſingular comfort; and truly, my lord, they deſerve as much honour 
« as may be heapꝰd on them. We ſurpriz'd the enemy, whereby this mighty and rich Indian 
« fleet of forty-five ſail of good, and ſome of them mighty ſhips, have been conſumed to 
«« aſhes; a ruin to this king, not to be recover'd in all his days; beſides the cutting off this 
« year's voyage, and conſequently the next. By this voyage, if no other gain, this only hath 
« much ſatisfied me, that 7 have thereby ſeen and known the men of worth of our nation, Of the 
« earl I will fay nothing, but of the lord Thomas, the lord marſhal Vere, and Sir Walter Ralegh, 
«© I muſt fay, that in no bickering where I have been, I ever ſaw men more forward and valiant 


ce 


2 Par la refuſe neus avons perdue deux millions, ſays Ralegh, 
againſt this paſſage in the ſame copy of that French hiſtory. 

b In the ſaid book. 

The ear of Ex, in a brief zarrative of the advan- 
tages accruing to E ngland, and loſſes to the Spaniard, by 
this expedition, ſays, the Exglih took two galleons, 
«« routed fiſteen galleys, with an unequal number of ſhips ; 
<« freed many of their countrymen condemn'd to the gal- 
leys, and relcas'd ſeveral Spaniards from impriſonment ; 
took the belt fortify'd city in all Spain, and ſtayed thir- 
teen days in their country; brought home, beſides the 

„ oalleons aforeſaid, a hundred braſs guns, with a rich 
„ booty ; and the ſailors, but eſpecially the ſoldiers, 
great plunder z the enemy loſt thirteen of his moſt ſer- 
e yiceable ſhips, forty Indian merchant-men, and four 
others, beſides vaſt quantities of ammunition, - provi- 
„ ſions, Ofc. rendering it almoſt impoſſible he ſhould in 
<«« ſome time appear again at ſea in a formidable manner.” 

Vide Camden, Anno 1596. Tho' ſuch was their loſs; and 


. 


computed as above z yet the earl wrote a of obj 
tions 2 mention d, againſt his —— — for = 


fog ond 

e Triumphs Naſſau ſums up the Span; loſs thus : 

Three and wes — . Indies were 
* burnt, beſides — ſhips which came from Sr. Lacar, 
*« three of which ran aground. It was the greateſt and 
« wealthieſt fleet that ever went to the 1e. And 
a little further, The wealthy town was wholly fack'd, 
and the booty great, which was carried to the ſhips. 
„ "Twas thought the king loſt at the ſame time 5200 
“pieces of ordnance, beſides armour ſufficient for five 
* or fix hundred men, which was taken out of the arle- 
«« nal,” fol. 191, 192. 


e Sir Francis Vere ſays, I got three priſoners worth 
ten thouſand ducats; one of which was a church-man, 


and preſident of the contractation-houſe of the Indies 3 


* the other two were ancient knights,” whom he names. 
Comment. fol. 43. | 
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3 Fw 1 eee Sd galleys, wherein ſtood. all 4 
« ſucceſs of- the victory, which my loc v E/ex did give! beginning to. by anchoring in the 


„ -my's face, hg e rr ar hn Larry tg ' 


« the axcillery. (Sir Che Carew) with his Adary-Raſe, a prope gentleman; full of good things; 
« and, above all, of diſeretion. Mhen all theſe-aforefaid had placed themſelves, and the reſt, 
« as the channel would-giveus leave, the. thunder of the artillery on both ſides began at ten in 
« the morning, and laſted. till two and a half in the aſternoon;; at which time her majeſt ys ſhipy 

« made the enemy give round, and, the three great ſhips. of war, the Philip, Matthew, and 

<« Andrew, ran themſelves aſhore 3 and the Philip they fir d, the other two we bring you 
« home. Sir Walter Ralegh did, in myjudgment, no man belter , and his artilicry moſt effe® : 
<c I never knew the gentleman until this time, and 7 an ſorry, fr. il, for there are in bim excel- 
« lent things beſides bis valour ; and the obſervation he hath in | this voyage uſed with my lord 
« of Edex, hath made me-loye him.” & linie further he fays, * In die Dur: Regale Aar 
« ſhip) we loſt only ſeven. men; in the, Warſpite (which. was Kalegbb's) fourteen, and 
« Sir. Walter cut in the leg with a ſplinter.” * Laſtly, he mentions his true and faithful 
« friend, Sir John Wingfield, who loſt his life in the town-houſe, and thereby was rid of a 
40 mighty miſcontent which all the way had much afflicted him,” having one day told my 26, 


' thor, * that he had rather leave his lite here, than carry it again into England.” » 


It was long diſputed, Whether the town ſhould be held or no, ſays Sir Francis Vere; uha 
adds, that my lord of Eſſex: ſeemed to affect to remain there in. perſon ; as, we may add, Vere 
did too; becauſe,” he ſays, he he offer'd: to defend it with four thouſand men, till her majeſty's 
pleaſure ſhould be known; e when, in. truth, the queen's pleaſure, in this particular, was 
known before they left. England. for Efex himſelf informs us,. he ſent letters, from Plymouth 
(before. they ſet fail) by. his ſecretary Edward Reignold, to the council at Greenwich ; wherein 
he purpoſed . to dwell in a port of che enemy's, and to make a continual diverſion of the 
„ wars 3” but, fays he, “ My Jetters were neicher-anſwer'd, nor liked ot“ And much leſs. 
was the ſame propoſal, now reliſh'd; in Cadiz, when ſo many wanted to guard and ſecure the 
treaſures they had got; and it was computed, they 1 would all ſoon grow in want of proviſions; 
pay, one of his own, Knights advis'd him to maſter and deſtroy ſhips rather than towns, as 
what would make the enemy more unable to maleſt them, and procure. him wealth and ſolid. 
honour, without riot and ruin of r riches in ſhips could not be fo. eaſily 
conceaPd and convey'd. away, as in towns 3 allo they might be brought into, England, and 
would be viſible monuments to his glory; but towns, tho“ ſoon won, could not be long en- 
joy d. For theſe i oting reaſons Eſſex was prevail d uon, tho? with great reluctance, to 


tions, fared, all but 9 chmcdes — houſes; together with all the naval tackle and e * 
proviſion they could mect with, which they either needed not, O cauld nor conveniently carry and naval 
way. Their coureſy however to the people, eſpecially of diſtinction, and all who had made fore, fred 


00 oppoſition, was ſuch, chat, at cheir departure, the Spaniards did the Englifa the juftice to 
ſay, Tho” they were hereticks as to yeh gion, yet as to the reſt, they had behaved N with 
generous bravery, + 

O the 5th of Fuly the army EF and 4 it was s infiſted on to lie out at 
ſea for intercepting the Weſt-Indian fleet; . but the ſcarceneſs of our victuals, lays Vere, 
<«« overthrew that purpoſe.“ 80 refohution was taken to make for England, and viſit the 
Spaniſh coaſts in the way, to deſtroy their ſhipping,” The firſt. place they, made to was Faro, 
a good Brgy Fee bur unfene d, * 229 de of n Here the k 
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1 N . . be nes & bre th Wins ih; in peace, 
this ſmart © and in fight are dan re th cover He, their 
might induce him to) in theſe words: may not * Pplinters.” © Sir e. Tele «b/ervations upon che royal 
66 expat the oo of Wow on, and e once in navy, P. 14. 
e {ea- ſervice. [Two decks fifficient” to ir 42 Glander letter to the lord bigh-treaſurer 
« yield ſhelter and | b or ey ant marr, an „ oF aps Cadiz, 5th of Fu 1596; the 
no more charging at all higher ; but only one-low ca 5 With the uſe of this rarity, among many others 
« bin for the maſter. But our mariners wilt ſay, that 2 ark of Mono the HARTETAN ibrary, where 
„ ſhip will bear more charging aloft for cabbins; and 


kind is preſerved, I have been fu 
that is true, if none but mariners' were to re 1 07 the nile e Tie whoſe laudable diſpoſi- 
« ſerve in them, who are able to „and are uſed to tion to recover the mpubliſh'd memorials of our 12 
* the tumbling ind roll of ſkips from fide” to fide, amrceftors is only to be excelled by his noble courtely in 
«** when the ſea is never fo te pod: but men of bet · communicating them for the beneſit of poſterity, 
tet ſort would be glad ſteadinefs and Tefs RN "hy! 


5 totteri ap Meeren The earl of 
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ſſ | landing, 
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ſeſnon; who, aſter having teſted and refreſhed themſelves five or ſix days, brought good 
ſtore of provißons to the ſhips ; alſo ſore pieces of artillery, and the valuable library of the 
late famous biſhop Oſorius. a There is an author who mentions the taking of this town, and 
conſequently that library, among Ralegbs victories; deſcribing the buildings to have been left 


ſo demoliſtvd, as to yield no covering for their idols. * But fince chat library is obſervd by 


Camden to have been thought by right Ee prize, as if this earl had ſomehow contended 
to engroſs it to himſelf; it may ſomewhat direct us, to whole greater value for the labours of 
the learned, and more publick ſpirit in this particular, tis owing, that it was more commenda- 
bly beſtow'd ; being brought into England, ſays Monſon, and made (it ſeems) an exemplary 
foundation of the publick library which was begun by Sir Thomas Bodley the enſuing year at Ox- 
ford. What ſhare Ralegh had in this diſpoſal, towards the faid renowned undertaking of that 
learned Knight, his countryman and acquaintance, authorities are wanting, further than by ſur- 
miſe from theſe premiſes, to certify. But this we have expreſly enough tranſmitted to us of 
him by Bodley himſelf, even in the next reign, about nine years after this time, when Ralegh 
was under great misfortunes ; and therefore, when an act of munificence muſt ſhine with the 
greateſt ſplendor, that he generouſly contributed towards the improvement of that library the 


A berefator ſum of fifty pounds; „for which, ſays Sir Thomas Bodley, I will intreat the vice-chancellor 


to the Bod- 
leian library. 


« to move the univerſity for their letters to him (and the other benefactors mention'd with 
&« him) of publick thanks; e which, doubtleſs, they gratefully paid: but to return. | 

Wren the forces were got again on board, they failed to the Groyne, and looked into the 
bay; but the wind being unfavourable, they thought it dangerous to enter; therefore, and 
becauſe their victuals daily grew more ſcarce, ſo that in ſome ſhips there was already extreme 
want, ſays Sir Francis Vere, it was reſolved to make homewards: 4 however, Sir William Mon- 
ſon, in favour of Eſſex's impatience to go on upon freſh exploits, computes they had enough 
proviſion to ſupply them ſeven weeks. Monſon alſo imputes the general declenſion of the 
officers from any further invaſion of the Spaniards at this time, to the covetouſneſs of thoſe 
who wanted to ſecure the treaſures they had amaſſed,* And indeed Vere diſcovers not any 
concurrence now with Efzx*'s new ſchemes of adventure, as might have been towards 
a patron who had ſhewn him ſo much favour and countenance ; but viſibly haſtens home upon 
the complaint of ſcarcity aforeſaid, And yet that which might be thought Vere's true motive 
for returning, was never imputed to the lord-admiral nor Sir Walter Ralegh, tho', both by 
ſpeech and writing, they argued for it as much as any; for they had engroſs'd no booty that 
might be endanger'd by entering upon further engagements abroad. Tet had they other ob- 
jections to theſe inconſiderate projects, than the want of victuals or ſickneſs of men; for af. 
ter both theſe inconveniences in Ralegb's ſhip were proposꝰd to be redreſs'd by Eſſex, as Mon- 
fon tells us, Ralegb was as reſolute againſt hazarding the honour, as others the riches that was 
got at Cadiz ; and in this entirely agreed with the lord-admiral, who perſuaded them to conſider 
how ſubject they might be to great loſſes in little enterprizes, which would not add much to 


This was Hieronymus Oſorius, a native of Lichon, watery vein of Oforius. De Augment. Scientiarum 
and {biſhop of Syives and A4hgarva ; characteriz d by lib * * 


landing, and marchintz up to the town, the inhabitants deſerted it, and leſt them in lull pof- 
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foreigners to have been a man of ſtrict virtue in his 
morals, and maſter of a florid pen in his writings ; which 
were publiſh'd at Rome in four volumes, by his nephew, 
who alſo wrote his life. See more in Thuanus, Anno 1580, 


when he died, aged ſeventy-four years, and in Anthony Te/- fro 


fler”s additions to that hiſtorian's Elxes des Hammes Scawans, 
Se. 8vo. vol. 1. Utrecht 1694. p. 502. This biſhop 
was, for none of his writings, more noted with us, than 
his Epi wry Admonition to queen Elizabeth, and his con- 
troverfy with that learned orator and civilian Dr. Walter 
Haddon ; who dying in the year 1571, before he had com- 
pleated his laſt book againſt Oyorius, it was finiſh'd and 
publiſh'd by Jabs Fox the martyrologift_ in 1577, and four 
years after tranſlated into Egli; wherein Fox char 
the biſhop's book againſt the | 
lies, calumnies and errors: and the lord Bacon, where he 
notes, among the diſtempers of learning, that luxuriancy 
of ſtyle whi to prevail in Luther's time, with the 
cauſes thereof; which introduced an affected ſtudy of elo- 
quence, and grew to ſuch exceſs, that authors regarded a 
roundneſs of period more than richneſs of invention, ſound- 
neſs of argument, or depth of judgment ; and were charm- 
ed rather with ſoftneſs than ſtrength, ſweetneſs than ſolidity, 
and fulneſs of words than weight of matter ; he inſtances, 


among others then growing into eſteem, the flowing and 


with being fall of 


d Sir Walter R 4's Ghoſt, 4to. Utrecht 1626. p. 17. 
e Sir Thomas Bedley's letter to Dr. Thomas James, the 
firſt of his library, in Religuiæ Bedleianæ, — 
liſh'd (by, Mr. Hearne) 8vo. 1703. p. 133. Iis 

m », April 5. and written, as 1 compute, in 1605 
becauſe the ſame letter mentions the progreſs which king 
James, not long after, made in that year to Oxford; 
where he pronounced that brave ſpeech, JF 7 was not 4 
king, I would be @ univerfity-man, fc. as we have it in 
Sir Iſaac Wake's Rex Platonicus, 4to. 1607. 
I Peres Commentaries, fol. 
. © Monjon's Naval Tracts aforeſaid. 
One oſ the lord-admiral's objections to EG deſire of 
making a deſcent upon Lagos in Agarva, is given us by Sir 
William Mex/on as aforeſaid ; and 1 thereof, which is to 
this ſenſe, is in theſe words ; ** The winning of it, after 
« ſo eminent a place as Cadiz, could add no honour ; and 
« if it ſhould be carried, yet it would be with the loſs of 
« his beſt troops and gentlemen ; who would rather defire 
« to die, than receive the indignity of a repulſe:“ and the 
earl, tho againſt his will, ſays that author, was forced to 
yield to theſe reaſons. Yet neither Eher, nor Vere, not 
Monſon, have been ſo particular in Ralzgh's reaſons ; tho 
under his hand he deliver'd them, as well as by word of 
mouth ; but this omiſſion in them is not to be wonder'd at. 


their 
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their praiſe if they ſucceeded ; bon furely would a e det they fail'a. - 
the ſenſe! of the greater or the wiſer part, "moſt of che e 
Phmouth on che cighth ef ul fellowing ; and che reſt, with the earl . days 
after ; who thence took his journey to court, as Ralegh. probably did at the ſame time 
the thirteenth of the ſame month, we find by a letter from the council of ſtate. th the lord- 
admiral, * then advanced with the fleet to the Downs, that Ralegh.as well as Eis had been 
with them, and probably with the queen; from whom we hear of no objections made to 
Ralegh's conduct in the whole action : therefore probably, he was among thoſe priiicipal actors 
therein, whom ſhe diſtinguiſh'd with liberal praiſes and rewards, Vet that letter does diſco- 
ver her majeſty's diſſatisfaction towards the lord - admiral, chat he did not lie in wait for the 
carracks or the Weſt- Indian fleet, as Eſſex had intreated him to do. And whereas Sir Francis 


Vere ſays, that when Eſſex landed in the weſt, and left orders with him for diſſolving not only the 


land- forces, but the ſhipping, there aroſe much ſtrife between the ſaid mariners and his Low-Country. 
troops at their parting, the ſailors being determin'd to ſhare. in the cheſts and packs wherewith 
the ſoldiers had moſt unproportionably enrich'd themſelves in the late ſpoil ; at which Vere 
complain d to the lord-admiral for redreſs,” adding, that ſome other principal officers of the fleet 
took the ſailors part; and, as if they thought them unreaſonably dealt with, who had made way 
by the ſea-fight, for the ſoldiers to get thoſe riches by land, ask'd him, 66 whether the mari- 
« ners ſhould have nothing? To which he anſwer' d, their hopes in the Indian fleet 
« were more to be deſired than that traſh (as he calls it) which the land- men had got in in the 
« town; ſo as they had none to blame but their officers, and their bad fortune? which an- 
« ſwer, ſays he, was taken to heart, and is not forgotten to this hour, of which. I feel the 
« ſmart : If Ralegh was one of thoſe principal officers here pointed at, who thus ſtood the 
ſailors advocate, as he might be, notwithſtanding his expeditious progreſs to court, the indiffe- 


rent manner wherewith Vere has treated him is very accountable to me, But Vere has fur- 


ther betray'd his partiality, in not telling us the conſequence of his faid application to the lord- 
admiral, which appears in that letter and others, from the council aforeſaid, to have procur'd 
the diſpoſal of the Spaniſh plunder towards the payment of the. Engliſh navy 3 and that Yere's 
Low-country regiments ſhould not return before they were  ſearch'd both in ſhips and perſon, 
As for Eſſex, he wrote a Cenſure of the omiſſions in this voyage, which he i imputes to the diſ- 
ſenſions of his council and colleague. Whence the common hiſtorians have been led indiſcrimi- 
nately to arraign the ſetting forth ſuch expeditions under commanders of equal authority, and 
have ſo much neglected giving theſe their diſtinct commendations for what they did, as to cavil 
at them for what they. left undone ; while: others more gratefully obſerve, That never was /o 
much riches and renown acquir'd with the-like naval- ſucceſs ; well juſtifying the honours which 
were 1 e e eee ee nh e the 
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Mr. Lediard, in his Naval Expeditions, fol. 344. o this yew, before Ral h was tecover'd of the wound he 


b Vere's Comment. fol. 44, had receiv'd there, w ropriety, in regard to the 

An ancient and fair co 3 I have ſeen in the ſubje& thereof : 2751 it bs dd, 4 hundred and fourteen 
Cottonian library, Falius WI. Tract. 103. printed in Experiments and Cures of the famous phyſician Phil. Aureol. 
lecretary Burchet's Nawal Hiftory, as I remember, and in Theepbraflus Paracelfus: To which are added, ſome pro- 
Mr. Lediard's, fol. 337; being hete about half a ſheet of fitable works, by F. G. 4 Portu A quitano: alſo the ſecrets 
paper ; wherein the carl raiſes four objections to their wy; of Jaac Heollandus ;' and the e Antidotary for Gun- 
duct in this voyage: firſt, that they did not poſlets „ by Fo/ephus Duercetans : Collected by bn Heſter, 
Indian fleet : ones that they abandon'd Pong printed 40. 1596. This Hefter was the — chy mi 
thirdly, that they did not wait for the carracks and of Paul Wharf, whoſe preparations were famous in er 
Indian ſhips : and laſtly, that cy did not aſſail the countries as well as his own” for many years, as I find in 
enemy in their other ports. To all which omiſſions he others of his works. Rut, as I obſerve in ſome of — 


makes anſwer, laying them to the of the other he is ſaid to have been dead two years before the 
commanders ; but names Sir Walter Ralph only in the date of this which he dedicated to Ralegh 3 the 
two laſt articles. Here we may obſerve, Sir H. Wotton 155 * e uſes, is only To the aworſhipful Walter Ra- 


did either himſelf miſtake the drift of this paper, or, ha- Ca conclude the book was dedicated by Heſter to 
ving a courtly pen, would incline his readers to do ſo. S ee knighted, and now ſeaſonably 
For where he is is giving 8. 2 character of the cail's ſeveral with a & 2 or firſt publiſn d from Heſter s 
employ ments, has allowed this at Cadiz to have been poſthumous Remains, without altering the author's title 
the moſt fortunate, he is further for wh, Seb» in Which * his patron. Iowever it is, Hefter, in his ingenious 
the carl alſo ſhewed the greateſt mod: uſe, fays he, dedication upon the motives to the purſuit and i rem 1 
there he wrote with his own hand a 2 85 of his fu og ment of /cience, tells Ralgb, . Tho divinity 
whereas indeed tis a cenſure of his aſſociates, for what with precepts in the old law, and omiſes in — => 
Eſex imagin'd, how juſtly let others fay, to have been 4% ſo that e d faich & 2 
their omiſſions. Which plainly reverſes one of the cha- „Hing of either; yet all other faculties —_— to the 
racers by which that author would. diſtinguiſh the earl's *«* -*, government or ornament. of life do ſo carry a * 
ſhare in this expedition. See his Parallel of Robert earl % of more liberty in ſearch, and f. 
of Ee with George duke of Buckingham. 4 nd 222 3 contented wwith the inventions of wk is as _ 
4 Beſides captain Keymis's voyage to Guiana ay — as it is for. frank hearts to feed at other 


mention'd, in which he has ſpoken, to Ralegh's honour, *©* mens trenchers ; or fine wits to be ſet to tell the clock, 
of the vietory at Cadiz; there was another piece — « while graſſer beads are better employ'd: and not without 
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On. 


The third 
voyage to 
Guiana. 
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4dvat ry arts, who, in their Jiſcourſes of medals and intagiias, have thought 
him worthy; for this, among his many other actions "and-excellencies, of thut metallic com- 
themoration, which is more uſually among us confined to Pritjces and-crowned head.. 

Aßobr two months after Raleg#'s return from the conqueſt of Cadix, we ſind him making a 
new attempt to continue the intereſt and correſpondende he had ſo hopefully begun in Cuians. 
6 conveniences and merchandize ſor 


vancers of the like 


To this end, he mant d out and ftor'd, with all 
trade and diſcovery in thoſe parts, a handſome pinnace which had been with him in the late 


5 called after his own name, the Watt. therefore probably one of his on ſhips; - 
"he 


command of her he committed to captain Leonard Berris; but; through contrariety of 
winds, and other accidents, they made it the latter end of Deecember' following before they got 
out of Weymouth, In the beginning of March they diſcover d the coaſt, and fell into the 
Wiapouco, a river almoſt in four degrees north of the line, and about ſixteen leagues in length; 
but not being able to find the head of its falls, nor meeting with any of the inhabitants to ſup- 
ply them with proviſions, they return'd, and made towards the great town called 4rama!to,: 
where they ſtored themſelves to their deſire. After this, ſeveral of thoſe natives came in 
canoes, and traded with the Engliſb in their ſhips. Then captain 'Berrie hired ſome of them, 
with a preſent of knives, to go back unto the river Cao, and invite the ruler of that place, 
named Ritimo, on board, who accordingly came to them in the river Chiana, where he and 
his train were feaſted, and traffick*d with the Eugliſo much to their ſatisfaction: and thither 
alſo flock'd, from their ſeveral towns, great numbers of a civiliz d race of Carribes, who 
brought great plenty of victuals and tobacco, which they exchangd for ſuch commodities as 
the Engliſh were well inſtructed to carry thither. After they had declar'd their unanimous de- 
fire to have the Engliſh come and rout the Spaniards, takes command of the Orenoque, and 
dwell in the bordering nations, they departed; and the Engii//5 made away to the Careres, or 
triangular iſlands, and kept trading on with the people of the neighbouring towns, who fa- 
miliarly reforted to them. Then they paſſed along through the river Marawin, to Quiparia 
and Macirra, for about forty or fifty leagues upward to the falls of that river, andito the ſight of 
4 rich country above, where the people were of an extraordinary ſtature, and carried bows 
halfted with gold; but were forced to return without compleating that diſcovery, for want of 
proviſion; tho* my author, one of the adventurers, thought the palmito's, and other trees in 
the woods, would have ſupported: them till they could have rewarded themſelves with what 
might have done us good, fays he, as long as we had lived.” On the 15th of April 1397. 
they returned from that river, and wander d through ſeveral others; till, about four days after, 
they fell into the Coritine. In this river they met a bark, called the Jabn of London, 
commanded by captain Leigb (che ſame, I ſuppoſe, who afterwards made other voyages to 
Guiana; and took further poſſeſſion of the country, not by force, the Spaniards title, but con- 
ſent of the people; tho? for a prince indeed, who deſerved no right there which he had not 


the ſpirit to maintain.) And falling down ſome five leagues from the mouth thereof, upon in- 


< cauſe, for by ſuch reftraint, ir on the one fide ſuſ- knot on one fide, repreſenting a triple league againſt Spa; 
« tains too great an injury, in not. ranging o'er the fields of with this inſcription, Rumpituy Zaud face; 2nd on the 
nature nature too baſe a . dilgrace, in not being reverſe a navy of at fea, under the name of 
<« ſet forth by wit as ſhe has been; but muſt be accoun 2 with this Ep Quid me perſequeris, 1596. 
old, which ſhe refuſes; or bayren, which ſhe abhors. Hence thought by ſomè to have been in memory of the 
To avoid this inconvenience, examples of antiquity victory at Cad; but, as he tells us, it was ſtruck upon the 
have left ſeveral patterns of emulation for poſterity to alarm menacing thoſe three nations on the furprize of Ca- 


<* imitate ; wherein our age cannot be condemm d for neg- lais this year. Therefore where he is ſpeaking of thoſe 
“ ligent, as having exceeded the number of writers in adventurous in theſe times who the 
„any age paſt; among whom the undertakers in phy- honour of Medal: for their exploits at fea, whom, 
« fick have been ſo numerous, that the blunteſt wit can- he reckons chiefly thoſe who out zew worlds, plant 


* not complain of ſcarcity, nor the deepeſt head of the 
« want of variety.” Then he ſays, out of theſe writers, 
he has choſen ſome, for their merits held in their own 
country, very dear, to tranſlate for the benefit of his coun- 
rn, and ene liſtin 
other patrons ; ſo now he preſumes, under the comfortable © his larnring and experience : and who is he, continues 
ſhield of Raiggh's favour, to ſhadow this work ; belecch- 

ing him, out of that bountiful courteſy for which he is ſo 
generally commended, to pardon his preſumption, and © 
zecept of his performance is 


Of the pictures and prints which have been drawn 
A Ralgh, enen 

wing. "3 Ba 
_ d Mr. Evchn, in his book, of Adel, gives us the 
ſculpture Jy one that was ſtruck this year, 


i= 


among the foremoſt of thoſe illuſtrious perſons, of whom 
he Gays, * How ſhould one rejoice to find in more /afting 
« matter than E cloth, the true gie of ſuch as 
10 . beh. Num ſmnata, fol. 1697. p. 99, 
I 101. rr ; 


the arms of England, Franc, and Relignd, in a 
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ubfiding from arms to arts, he mentions Ralegh again 
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tclligence, thar-the-De/ckekej wield vieh ahnt river meets; would lead them within a day's jours 
ney of the lake Perima, whereon-Mavod: was. ſuppoſed to ſtand, they meant tp diſcover a 
paſſage to this rich city. But, having rawed in their boats aboutifiſty/Jeagucs:from the mouth 


of the Coritine to the falls of the-ſaid.river,- where, having been credibly-informdtliat-five days | 


zourney further there was à fall impaſſableʒ and, finding withal' ſome of the! towns: bordering 


thereon ſo importunate to engage them in wars agaiuſt their enemies the #Faccawaes, which 


would turn greatly to the diſadvantage of the EAN, when Sir Multer Nalegb ſhould again 
return thither, becauſe he would have occaſion toi paſi that river, -which-was* reported to have 
they took. their courſe to the iſlands. of the Maſta Indi. Here my author, ho was a gentle- 
man of the company, after having ſpoke in praiſe of the climate, hom tempemte and hol ſome 
it is, tho' within the Tropic, and fo near the Eguindftini ; ad alles he docible the natives, and 
their riches in theſe words. In the upper countries they go appatebd, being, as it ſeems, of a 
more civil diſpoſition; having great ſtore of gold as e are crtainly inform d by the lower In- 
« dians, of whom we had ſome gold, whichithey-brguizhtandtboughtdthe high bountry of ana; 
being able to buy no more, becauſe. chey wanted the things which nom we: have: left among 
« them.” * Then, having taken a little further-natice: of ;theirimanners,' with the plenty and 
variety of their proviſions, he ſhews what courſe his company took bomewards, and ho they 
arriv'd ſafe at Plymouth on the 28th of Zune following.“ AWOT9 N lo ls % ££5 


'_ Tavs have we abſtracted, after ſuch, manner as in his plate may be.meſt-pertinent to our 


purpoſe, all the voyages Sir Walter Ralæb ſet forth for diſcoveries,1as well zs the warlike ex- 
peditions in which he was engag d, as far as they have been preſery d in Halt's collections. 
Nor was it without juſt reaſon, that his ſaid naval. enterprizes were thus carefully gather'd 
therein; ſince Ralegh's encouragement was ſuch, of (this extraordinary; undertaking, to raiſe a 
grove of laurels, in a manner out of the ſeas, that ſhould overſpread-the- iſland-with glory, and 
might be ſtill made to ſhoot more ſpacioaſly afreſh, were the author and his Work revivd in a. 
manner ſuitable to their deſerts, © that when even. the firſt edition pf theſe-Englio voyages was 

| | F - L109 ILL, 20 niz 203 e e aid 2 ie, 
TTT 
gold, is not only thus conſtantly intimated by the 4 Is 445 ſtudies, Y removed to 72 
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travellers thither of theſe times, but atteſted” ly? the . CF Oxford about"r $50 f he fell to fearch- 
niardi themſelves, in their further diſcoveries many years ing aſter, ing over, in any of ſeven languages, 
after ; as may be ſeen in father D' Acuna's relation of the the voyages iſcoveries, in MS. that he 
river of Amazons, and other Spaniſh authors. But as for tould meet wich; became ſo eminent for theſe ſtudies, 


the rich city of Manoa, juſt before ſpoken of, which they that he was choſen to read blen Teurer of navigation i 


had called E] Dorado, it ſeems now to have been invented 
by theſe Indians, as a gilded bait to draw the Spaniards into 
league with them againſt their enemies; and propagated 
by the Spaniards themſelves, to inhance the merit of their 
travels, and ſharpen the appetite of their ſucceſſors to pur- 
ſue the enterprize ; for no ſuch city having been found, it 
has been reputed a kind of Philo/opher's Stone in Coſmogra- 

aphy : yet, like that in Chymiſtry, tho? undiſcover d it 
elf, it was, and may further be the means of many pro- 
fitable diſcoveries. ir ſuch a metropolis had been diſtinQ- 
ly aſcertain'd by Antonio de Herera, and in John de Latt's 
excellent accounts and maps of theſe parts, and had not 
appear'd doubtful even to father D'. Acuza himſelf; I ſee 
not how Monſieur San/on, who, in 1680, graved a little 
map to explain the French tranſlation of the ſaid Jeſuit's 
diſcourſe, could have omitted it; and for the new edition, 
publiſhed in 1715, another map was graved by Mr. De 
Liſe; which, tho' more copious and compleat, is not, as 
I can hear, more A ue in this reſpe&. 2 

b Mr. Thomas Maſham's relation of the third voyage, 
ſet forth by Sir Walter Ralegh, to Guiana, in Hakluyt, 


vol. 3. fol. 692. 


For the conſiderable intelligence we have receiv'd from 
this Collection of Veyages, it may not be improper here, at 
parting with, to ſhew our gratitude towards the laborious 
author, in a ſhort obſervation or two, which may ſome- 
what amend what has been ſaid by others of him, and re- 
commend his molt laudable work, long ſince out of print; 
to a new imprefſion. And, firſt: This Richard Hakluyt 
might be of a Herefordhire family; but whether born 
there, too doubtful for Fuller to ſettle him a native of that 
county. He was ſent young to Weſtminſter-ſchool, and 
became one of the queen's ſcholars ; when viſiting his 
couſin Richard Hakluyt of Eiton, in the ſaid at 
his chambers in the Middle Temple (but never ing 
the municipal law there, as A. Wood miſtakes of him, in- 


Head of his ſaid couſin) this relation, a great proficient in 


coſmography, and promoter of navigation, communica- 
ting and explaining certain books and maps to him, 


the ſchools, wherein he was the firſt that ſhew'd the imper- 
ſections of the old, and im zents of the new maps, 
globes, and other inftruments in this branch of ſcience, to 

great ſatisfaction of his 71 By his further en 
iries of this nature, be alſo betame acquainted with the 
ief ſea-officers; merchants and mariners of the nation. At 
length he travelled"to France with Sir Edward Stafford, her 


majeſty's legier ambaſſador, and reſided there five years; 
Fes un. a vs he heard” other nations miraculouſly 


ne in Le Poplinicre's book,” called L' Admiral de 
axce; "all which animated Hathey, at his return into 
England with the Tady Shefiel# about the year 1588 (after 
having publiſhed P. Martyr,” tranſlated the Frenc 8 
of Florida, and before them, duly celebrated Sir V. Ra/egh) 
to ſtop the mouths of theſe flanderers, by collecting 

the naval atchievements of bis 


| bis arr nd reg which he 

| ſo Ar Oey He end of 1589, 
ne publiſh'd* a fair yolume in F of the Fliß naviga- 
tions, which he dedicated” to that great encourager of them, 

Sir F. Walfngham, be work" was ſo univerſally ap- 

proved, that the author was I'd on to enlarge and re- 

wang which he afterwards did in three volumes; the firſt 


two commonl 
the laſt fol. 1 


in Anerica, 


nee at preſent, 
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II encan- 


ragement of 
Mr. Hakluyt's 
Collection of 
Englih navi- 
gations, 


by Caſtro, one of his principal commandets ; which diſcourſe, fays he, I gave Mr. Richard 


and the Cecilians catry all before them; that he could not advance ſeveral of his friends and fol- 


\ 
* = 
"=. 


' publiſtied; and before they could receive any tuſtre from the Guiarian diſcoveries, the ſaid au- 


thor, in lis preface, acknowledges Sit Mater Ralegb to have been one of thoſe benefactors, 

from whoin be bud rereived dis chief light into the weſtern. navigations. Nor did he only oblige 

Hakluyt with: communicating divers maritime adventures in which he himſelf and countrymen ' 
were concern'd 3 but procured for him, at no ſmall expence, ſome very ſcarce voyages and diſoo - 
veries of foreigners which were unprinted ; and was moreover at the charge of rewarding 
ſome perſons of leatning and Jeiſure w tranſlate them into Exgliſb, for the further enrichment 
of che ſaid collections. One inſtance of this kind he Nightly! mentions himſelf. For in his 
learned enquiries into the name of the Ne ſea, he ſpeaks of a voyage made thither by the 
Portugal viceroy of. the Eaft-Indies, named Stephen Gama, the narrative whereof was written 


Hakluyt to publiſh!s.- Now, the? F remember not to have met with this diſcourſe in Hatlayt; 
yet the author, who, after his Heath, recovet*d ſome of his papers, and continued his under- 
taking, has given us an abridgment of it} und inform 'd us, that the original manuſcript had 
coft Sir Walter Ralegb chreeſcore pounds, vcho alſo cauſed it to be tranſlated out of the Portu- 
gueſe tongue; and Wäs at the pains of making ſeyeral' corrections of the phraſe, and marginal 
notes upon it, with his own hand. Further, we might expatiate upon this care he had for 
the preſervation of other mera fame; but here a gallant exploit ſollicits our regard, by which 

Fox the earl of Eſex, grown difcontented- to ſee his party of ſuch little power at court, 


lowers to certain *poſts in the army, nor even Sir Thomas Bodley to the office of ſecretary; 
whom he had perhaps prejudic'd with his prodigal praiſes to the queen, ſhe having prefer d 
Sir Robert Cecyl to that place, in his abſence at Cadiz, whom he had as intemperately traduc d, 
reſolved to ſeek, by further ſervices abroad, to ſtrengthen that intereſt at home which he now 
found ſo weak and unſerviceable ; in which, if his experience and diſcretion had been an- 
ſwerable to the activity and bravery of hisſpitit, he might not have been diſappointed, nor out- 
Min'd in martial expeditions, as he was outwitted in court-intrigues, But he had now a fair op- 
portunity to purſue this ſcheme. For the king of Spain, enrag'd at the late overthrow and deſtruc- 
tion of Cadiz, had immediately thereupon muſter*d up the naval powers from all his ports, at Li 
bon, for. a new expedition upon England and Ireland; but his old enemies the winds and the 
waves ſo ſpeedily diſabled and diſperſed them, that the queen heard of their fate before ſhe had 


book de Neve Orbe, with notes. Wherein, as we have, b See an abridgment of Don John of Caſtro's Ruttier of 
before obſerved, Hakluyt has ſo highly applauded Sir Wal- a voyage made by the Portugueſe from India to Zoex, de- 
ter Ralegh for his advancements of navigation: beſides dicated to prince Luys ; ſhewing the ſtate of Secatoria, and 
ſome other things which are chiefly verſions from the Par» the parts on both tides of the Red fea, as they were in 
tugueſe. But the notes of certain commodities in requ 1540, with the harbours, iſlands, depths, ſhelves, and 
in the Eaft-Indies, &c. R. Haklayt, among Mr. Sel- other particulars pertaining to the hiſtory of that ſea, 
den's MSS. at Oxford, I to be written by the Templar, land and people: in Purchas, part 2. fol. 1122, | 
who has other ſuch, di/cour/es, and, I think, this in his kin{- Sir Bodley informs us, that before he return d 
man's collections. And whereas the French diſſertation on from the united provinces in 1597, and after, the earl of 
che river of Amazons, prefix d to M. de Gomberwille's tranſ· Efſex uſed him fo kindly, that tho he meant to ſettle his 
tion of father D' Aacuna's relation above-mention'd, has, ce only on the lord Burghley, as belt able, and 
among other errors relating to Sir Walter Ralegh, faid, moſt willing to work his advancement with the queen; 
That the hiſtory of the /econd voyage he made in perſon yet the earl, who ſought, by all devices, to divert her 
to Guiana, was written and given us by this cel liking both from the father and the ſon eſpecially ; did 
compiler Mr. Hak/zyt, in his ſaid collections; out of often, to withdraw his affection alſo from both, entertain 
which hiſtory the French author pretends to quote ſome the queen with prodigal ſpeeches of his ſufficiency for a 
particulars : We muſt here obſerve, this aſſertion of Halls ſecretary 3 which were accompanied with ſuch words of 
writing ſuch a hiſtory, is notoriouſly falſe; for he died in diſgrace againſt the latter, . I hat neither ſhe her ſelf took. 
1616, which was before Sir Walter Ralegh went his ſaid „ any great pleaſure to prefer me the ſooner, ſays Bodley 3 
laſt voyage to that part of America. All we ſhall mention © for ſhe hated his ambition, and would give little counte- 
more in this place of him is, Firſt, the wiſhes, that “ nance to any of his followers ; and both the lord Burgh- 
ſome other ſuch able pen would continue his colle&ions ; ** ley and his fon waxed jealous of my courſes.” And a 
which may be read in Robert Abbleys dedication to Sir Mau- little further, © when I had throughly bethought me, firſt 
rice Abbot, of his Cochin-China ; a ſcarce tract, prin « in the earl; of the {lender hold-faſt he had in the queen: 
above a hundred years ſince, and which J have ſeen in « of an endleſs oppoſition of the chiefeſt of our ſtateſmen, 
volume of ſuch other choice pieces among the curious . likely ſtill to wait upon him; of his perillous, feeble; 
collections of the right honourable the lord Coleraine. and uncertain advice, as well in his own, as in all the 
Secondly, ſince to the continuation of ſuch collections, a like © cauſes of his friends; and when 1 had fully conſider'd 
ſeries of ſuch brave adventures as are the ſubject of them, © how untowardly theſe two counſellors were affected to 
would be requir'd, which may not, in any proportion, be me; how ill it became my natural diſpoſition to be- 
_ produced, that other wiſh, which may be gather d come a ſtickler in publick faction; and how well I was 
from Mr. Bohan's complaint above forty years ago, in his „ able to live of my ſelf, &c. I was reſolved to take 
character of queen Ekzabeth, of the "x op this col» my farewell of ftate employments, and ſo retire from 
lection, that it may, after ſo long a neglect, d to *©* court.” See the account of his life, written by him- 
a ſecond impreſſion; in juſtice to the author, in honour of ſelf, printed 4to, Oxon. 1647. reprinted in David Lloyd's 
the heroic examples it commemorates, and for the profit State Worthies ; and again, in Re/iguz Bodlcianz, belore 
of ſuch imitation as it may inſpire. - _ + quoted. f 
Sir W, Ralgb' Hiſt. of che World, lib, 2. c. 3. ſect. 8. 
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F ariir'd at viBthall'd"ren''6f Her Yalt Thips, Tad cauſe the 
rt 6 to provide che Hike number under udrriral Devon. Br wen the J l 


Thomas Howard and Sir Walter RHB, whe Were pitch ed upoti for the corimand” of this Hete, 


decla ir hopes Uf Going any great ſervice with it to be weak and uncertäin, and the news 
F 
council was call'd; in which it was feſöfved, that this naval fotce, Which che queen had ap- 
pointed, was too great for à diſcovery, and too little for an attempt; as in the earl of Ee 

15 unaccolintabiy Jeficidiit 


- 


in the ſaid apology, o that 1 cannot think: him the author botht of One ant? the other, there were 
added to the firſt prepared fleet about ten Hips more of the royal hay which, with the other 
men of war, victuallers, trariſports, and many ftour velfels belonging to the nobles, knights, 
and gentlemen, who were adventurers in this voyage, amounted td about one handted and twenty 
ſail, as we are informed by Sir Arthur Gorges, an officer in this enterprize, whoſe moſt excellent 
hiſtory thereof we ſhall here priticipally follow. Theſe Thips theft being all ſufficiently mann d 
with ſailors, received an army alſo on board of five thouſand foldiers, with ten pietes of ph 
for the field, and five hundred volunteers moſt gorgeouſly equipp d. The proportion of vict 

was for four months at large allowance, and double apparel both for the ſoldlers and mati- 
ners. © The lord- admiral Howard, being indiſposd, declin'd the command; Which therefore 
was granted in chief to the carl of Eſex ; but the lord Thomas Howlird was made vice-admirat, 


and Sir Walter Ralegh rear-admiral in the expedition z and theſe chte, with fout others, made Rear-2dmirat 


up the council of war. The putpoſe of this grand pteparitidn Was, to defeat and deſtroy the 
Spaniſh fleet aforeſaid at Fxroll, as well as in other ports of he ly my; alſo to ſeize upon ſuch 


Indian fleets of trealuts-a##hey ſhould meet with belonging to the King of Spun; bur ee 


cially to conquer; retain; and « the Huſt: ; * 
Tercera: whetefore this enterpride was called the ISE Ax VO ror, 


=. 


iſon moſt of tlie iſles of the Hires ; * and above all the 


queen's having made the lotd"Movmjoy lieutenant-getiefal „ anck camot forbear txpoſthg his pa- 
tron Eſ:x's diſingenuity towards that lord, ic retrenthing tim to the mere title of à ſuperior 
command, rather than not let himfelf be known to have got the authority of it. And, notwitli- 
ſtanding this, further betrays ſo much his ſtomach and jealouſy of Eſſxs conſent” to that pece- 


dency, as to deſire the eafF-would not uſe him at all hereaſter in atly action wherein he Was to 
go in chief; yet unreſervedly confeſſes, the earl took theſe ſpeeches of his as proceeding fa- 


ther from a paſſionate diſcontentment, than a reſolution fram'd in cool blood; and with ſo little 
ſharpneſs, that when they came to Weymouth, the earl thinking there might remain ſome grudge 
of the laſt year's falling out, cauſed Sir Walter Ralegh and Sir Francis Vere to ſhake hahds: 
« which we did both, ſays he, the more willingly, becauſe there had nothing paſſed betwech 
ce us that might blemiſh reputation.” . «tina Kamins 
Azour che gth of July following, che whole fleet ſet fail from Phmouth, and, for two days, 
had a fair leading wind; in which time all the ſhips received their directions from the coell 


£1} 


of war, with the meeting-places from time to time in caſe of ſeparation by tempeſt, fight; 


chaſe, or any other accident, But being now advanced about ſixty leagues, thete aroſe fuck an 


| © Reprinted under the title of the earl of E/zx's vindi- Gi. Mary's, which is near the coaſt of Span; St. Arb, 
cation of the war with Spain, in an apology, &c. 8vo. which is the largeſt of them, being about twenty miles 
$729, Þ- 13. | 2 long; the Tercera, ſo called, becauſe lying the third fre 
* * 1 n ſhips are men- & r from the fertility of th 
n'd to have to the former twenty ; yet, foil, and pleaſant temper of the air; St; Glare , like tha 
three pages further, he mentions thirty fail of the — two firſt, from ſaint's name on 4 it was diſ- 


fleet. OTE: | cover dj the Pike, em the wonderful tharp mountaid 
« Sir Arthur Gorges's relation of the and Voyage, c. thereon, which riſes ſteeple · wiſe threę miles high, if 62.07 
in Purchat, vol. 4. fol. 1938. ſeven miles in circhit at the baſe, and reported to have Yul- - 


1 Theſe iſlands are fituate in the Atlantici, or weſtern cano's in its bowels, diſgorging flakes and ſtones of fire; 


ocean, between thirty -· ſeven and forty degrees; and difſ- Fayall was fo call'd! from Faye, the beechtitee; WHich 
tant from England about four hundred leagues. They in there; 3 che abundance” of 
were ſo by the Portugueſe, from a kind of hawks, which overſpread the iſland's and Cuerwo, from 


call'd by them ſores, by the Romans Actipitres, and by the vaſt flocks of crows.or ravens Which were obſerved id 


us Goſhawks ; theſe iſlands. breeding abundance of breed therein. See Gorges, as above; "alſo more largely in 
birds: tho' Ortelius derives the name from a French word, Linſchoten and Hakluyt, = a Peer 
ſignify ing to 7 or 4vither, without giving reaſon for his © Fert's Commentaries; 10 „„ 72 

etymology. hey are nine in number, and named 0 at}. bers - WL. e059 5 JN 
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Sir Franch Vere, Whoo'was marſhal again of che Army; Uiſebverd himlelf mbh bertlell at the . 
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a eee e with ſuch e four days toge- 
r Nniment x0 ſeveral, back into Plymortb; and 
brochen ben. 1 While they lay here wind-bound for a 

e eee eee; E er, in company, us he tells us 

* ey: e eee 

ape clan; ag ihe repair d, or at leaſt one half of 

n Bern lt the RR and charge of the journey. But her Ma- 

pring his oer, K vu mare. adviſcedly reſolved, to proportion their expedition to 

which remain'd the, ſeaſoncbcing fo far elapſed, ang;their proviſions ſo much 
led: een ben pennt diſcharge he lend. forces, all but the 
houland Zeve-Country! Idlers, hen thought, the beſt apdanoſt cxperiene'd.of this army; where- 
by, tho" e were dilabled. of diſcmberking ar; Ferolhjand, attacking, che enemy there by land, 
yet Eier Sd to JendpenminGre-Mbips. into the Hay, and ſecond them with the two Span 
gallons lafk year raken, with fore grear Oyboatsand merchant-men, ro deſtroy their ſhipping 3 
and leave the be queen's, on Encli/o-boile ie et the mouth of the harbour, with a principal 
commander, ts. ſecure, tepreat.z and chis was allow'd of, but with ſome limitations, as 
Aer confeſſęs pe. pi which,in-angther, © we find to — an abſolute bar to hazard any 
ee a4ahÞplute. 2 reſtmaint of, the earl himſelf fromigoing into the harbour 
9. this project . be done by that principal commander he would 
haye 1 cr behind; whether through carer. his perſon as a nobleman, or to have it attempted by 
1 of che weer, I cannot fay ; but Sir Malie 
Ralegh was, 5 ae Futon; of tphis ſervice, and, as Sir Francis nee obſerves, the 

clarge ee % 79 dertalren fp, him. © 3 99 or T1 

[I DvnING, This Wk n ang —— at court, which was not above: ew: How 

there fell hs. e cape ns tempeſipous,eather as very much diſtreſs'd the Beer both in 

42 pmol; Bo {7 by ere i that one of Raleg?'s own ſhips, named: the Rees 

One of his ue , of three ed tors, Hurthen, ; ran ground, and bulged her {clh,, ſarbecame unſerviceable 
r s. that roma, e e ee were: taken bye ehpecially. the lord 
<.-- --, .1 Thomas Howard hitalelf eee kavepeaſeryed ber.. dhe 15th of Aiguſt, following 
 _ . © they all weighed anchor, and; id; muckelabour;/Jer: fail again, being becalm'd z but the wea- 

t. growing ſomewhat, younpble, - whey, held. their. c > for: the- North-Cafi Sir days 


I aff warde they. fell acroſs, the thay" e or Bf and at laſt Alma 
| much. to the Kliſlike of Ralegkt's, pilgta aolhilll warne , rang, Broadbent, who it very 
8 Perillous for, Ig great 3 fect ip, wilfully um chere, and vpon an-enemy/s toaſt 3; yet as it 
wy Storm- beaten, 3,94 Uo ws ES ee U Bber next being Bartbolonic tb. day, they were here 


9 112 houts beaten and, ſcatter d about ppaigeus ſtorm, wherein one of the late 
m—_— pes de fin Alling de n bead-ſea,. and having her /pri:-/ail out, broke 
her, hols Prit 3 ebend, close the partners. The fall of her maſts alſo broke 

o 8 | 7 the;third aways and ber main maſt, with, her rolling and tutnbling, 
to, loo A, Sons in danger of breaking in the ep, whereby ſhe would ſoon 

ve been had not her captain, Sir George Carew, with great reſolution and hazard, car- 
ried ber, into Zngland, and: exciang'd, ber for another. In the fame ſtorm the other Spanijb 

N prize, . the Ft. Aude, ſpent. her man- ioprmaſt, and loſt company for ſome days z but all the 
_. of the fleet kept labouring in the bay, till firſt Ralegh, and ſome ſhips of his ſquadron which 
happend. to carry ine Law:Gountay Joldiers, clear d out, and made the belt of their way tote 
next rendezvous, as we Thall hear; and afterwards ſeveral of the earl's loſing him, ſailed thi- 

15 ther; alſo in ſearch of him This gave riſe to a miſrepreſentation by Ralegh's adverſaries, that 
2 be hadleſignedly withdrwyn elt and chat part of the fleet; f while Z/zx himſelf incurr'd a 
tote jut cee ele fect, by making the high land of Portugal, and bear- 
ig in bo cee debe, d de alarm d all the Country to make defence againſt him. AF 

te eds; 3 Jay paſſing together towards the ſouth, almoſt as far as 
vel | Fee Bale ee being then in the centre of them, on the 27h ct 


' 13 1 L ITT NL N B17? ; ap 
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"of 2 OI Relation ofthis wage, who told indeed well know i 


— — name, being captain thereof under Ralegh ; yet as I meet 
not with any — repel navy ſo named elſewhere, 
of Cabs, as called NUNS Fr at the 

the War te ; and „ as Sir Willian 
u er others, call t 2 this name, in which 
, year, perform land Voyage; I con- 
clude the other reading to have been an error of che 


T4 where 
255 — Gra ; 
Aaęul 


Sir M A4LTERIRALECH. chi 
ſooner made known, than Eſſen diſcover d a greater in his ſhip, a deſperate leak being bro lea i 
her, by which he had much-ado to eſcape drowning, Here it was agrerd, that, dt Ralegh's 
| ſhip ſhould be repair d, he might keep cruiſing about che height of the Rock, hene they were to 
unite, and paſs to che South Cape i yet the next morning. before that reparation: cgul be made. 
Ralegb had a meſſage to attend Aſſn with all ſpeed, that they might put in wu the land. 
which it was impoſſible for Ralægb to do, being unable to work upon a wind, ad having bim 
fore-ſail and migen, and the wind almoſt of the land: beſides, if he could have made the land 
with that fail, it was thought a madneſs to put upon the enemies coaſt in tliat condition: hen, 
if the wind ſhould change to the weſt, he muſt, in want of his main. ſailb have yielded or 
periſhed: ſo found himſelf neceſſitated to ply up and down for two days, till che ſaid fraction 
was mended. In this diſtreſs, there was no direction given for any dther of the fleet to artefid 
upon NRaleg h yet Sir William Brook in the Dreadnought, out of his friendly diſpofninn tar. 
died with him; alſo. the vice-admiral himſelf, lord Thomas Hoturu, very affectionately offer id 
an the aſſiſtance he could give; and ſeveral other of the ſea · captains voluntarily did the like: 
but Raleggh would admit of no more than three or four ſmall men of war to aο hir. him; 
and order'd the reſt; even of his own ſquadron, to repair to the admiral: fo far was he rum 
projecting a diviſion of the fleet, by entreating any to forſake #fex and abide with him, as it 
was aftewards very falſely repreſented, to incenſe"£fex againſt Raleyb, for contriving thereby 
the fruſtration of their firſt reſoly'd attempt; and as Ralegh himſelf, when they! met at the 
Azores, fo ſatisfactorily made evident, that the ſaid imputation turned only to the ſhame of its 
contrivers. * t sito a7 Jo 1 | £3 bg mat m ons 10 zug a yo.baiqte 

Wurx Ralegh had repaired the damages of the ſtorm, he bore in with the coaſt; making Divided from 
all the enquiry he could after Eſem and the fleet, but could hear no tidings of them ; he ferit che fleet. 
into the iſles of Bayon, and towards the South-Cape, well knowing the earl could not then put 
into Feroll or the Groyne, as was afterwards colourably | pretended he would have done had they 
united, the wind being flat againſt him; and the whole fleet having over · ſnot that coaſt n 
twenty leagues before the main-· yard of Ralegh's ſhip was broken j and beſides, that they cduld 
not recover it again, both thoſe.Spaxyb prizes were wanting which only were tu have been ven- 
tured in the Service. Hereupon Ralegb ſhaped his courſe to the; Rock, which: was appointed for 
the general rendezvous z expecting, not only with good renſon, to meet Eſ there, but with 
great deſire; his own force being; ſo ſmall, and the enemy, as he heard, out at ſea wich u 
powerful fleet. Yet thoſe who could ſuſpect Rule would prefer: a ſeparation, dangerous and 
diſadvantageous as it was now, would needs have had it thought there was much murt᷑ reaſon for 
that ſuſpicion, when there came to Ralegh at the Rock near thirty ſail more, moſt of them his pn 
victuallers and tranſports; but the truth is, that having loſt Zfex during the ſtorm in the buy, anti 
miſſed him alſo at the North-Cape, they came hither according to their inſtructions 3 where, 
caſually mecting with Ralegh, he held them together, and conducted them ro: Aer at the 
Hands: otherwiſe they had all return'd home, after they had failed at the South. Cape, which 
was the third and laſt meeting- place, of ſome admiral to oo tand them, and of whom they 
would have fail'd, ſince none of the fleet went fo far ſouthwaeee . 

Soon after he had determin'd, in ſearch of the fleet, to paſs on towards the South. Cape, he 
was travers d by an Engliſh bark, which aſſur' d him they had learn d from an Hugliſh man of 
war which had lately taken an India-man, that the Adelantado was gone for the 1/lands to con- 
voy the Indian fleet ſafe home. This ſeeming very probable,” and no one ſuſpecting that any | . 
of their countrymen would traiterouſly delude her majeſty's fleet with any falſe informations in 
a purſuit of this conſequence, Ralegh earneſtly beſought the captain of the faid bark to hunt 
after Eſſex, and appriſe him of this intelligence: but he anſwer'd, in the hearing of the whole Receives falle 
company, that the captain, who had taken that India man, had already ſent a letter to Eſſer thereof, Intelligence. 
Ralegh, doubting it might have miſcarried, or that none was ſent, commanded one of the ſmall 
men of war attending upon himſelf with all diligence to-ſeek out the fleet, and make report of 
what they had heard. This ſhip, by good chance, met with the fleet next day, and deliver d 

* E/x himſelf, in his Apology, i the Defeat of a ſew lines further, there were othet accidents besides, Whic 


their deſign upon the Span navy at Feroll, to the loſing hindered them from landing at Feroll; and theft io 
of Ralegh's — 8 Miichances which ha acknowledg'd by E, ex, ih n 5 ge 
to their ſhips, and to the further ſeparation. of the fleet; - which is ſab{ by himſelf and his councit of or 
without any ways inſimuating that it was eccafion'd by any before named: Ste Purchas, vols 4, fol. 1936. Safficienr, 
artifice to overthrow the ſcheme they had concerted. 'But in the whole, to clear Rath dal om the cenſure of 
8 3 hiſtorian 2 this W Sir - BY wilful deſertion, wk hes T Y, For not putting 
bur de . . . n i *. * 2 PM D , 04 

orges, whom 1 ou chiefly ow T: by Pear, — an intended k, n 0 4051 
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* K's che news. Two days aſter, Ralegb received two letters from Eſſex, which; ſomewhat taxitig fix 
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abſence, undd not writing, requir'd that he woilld preſeritly*foNlow him to che funds > Where. 
xc gnes (the cart! ſaid) he was haſtening to find the Adeluntado; not doubting! but to give his 
4 Mmiſtteſt a better account of that ſervice; than he ſhould yield his maſfer. 2 
A paſling to tho Mandi, Ralegh encounter'd amy new difficFulties, by which he wüs fd 
tuch in danger of loſing his main-maſt, that he was forced to ſend the fhips in his company 
before, becauſe he thought Eſer might be in want of them, if he ſhould meet the enemy; and, 
if they had joined the fleet without Ralegb, who was principally” depended on, in caſe of any 
engagement, it would have much ſtrengthned the miſconſtructions that had been nourtſhed* againſt 
him z but Ralegh fo ſpeedily and effectually repaired his crazy maſtq ahd'{fo"brifkly plyd tis 
ſails, chat he overtook his conſorts next day, and on the eighth of September they all made the 
iſland of Tercera; yet here could they meet with no news of the fleet, tho they enquired 
of an Exiiſe merchant who had traded about theſe Hands above fix weeks," and tho' it had 
paſſed that way but two days before. By this merchantiRalegh wrote into England, to acquaint 
the Nate in what ſituation they were; then paſſed on to St. Georges iſland, where they found 
the weather exceedingly hot, and were vexatiouſly becalm'd for a day or two, before they could 
get foward to. Gratioſa. Here, as they coaſted along, on the tenth of September about mid. 
night, they ſaw a large and perfect rainbow by moon- light, in the ſhape and bigneſs of thoſe 
formed more commonly by the ſun, tho? in colours not ſo. various, hut chiefly inclining to a pale 
or-whitiſh flame: this made the generality. of the ſeamen expect ſome extraordinary ternpeſtuous 
weather ; but it fell out, on the contrary, to be very calm and hot. * The ſame night they alſo 
eſpied, by the light of the moon, then upon the border of the horizon, ſome fail of ſhips 
gliding towards the caſt of Gratioſa; at which Ralegh hung out two lights for his company to 
follow him in chaſe of them; but they not taking his courſe, and the moon being ſoon after 
quite ſhadow'd and intercepted by the earth, he was left in darkneſs and ſolitude, having loſt 
all ſight both of the new-diſcover'd ſhips, and thoſe of his own company, till, in the ſpace of 
four days more, a leiſurely breeze of wind brought him, after all theſe impediments, to the 
reſt of the fleet, then gather'd at the iſle of Flores. . e We 33+ IE 
As ſoon as Ralegh had deſcry'd the fleet, he took his barge, and, with our author Sir Artbur 
Gorges, as alſo ſome other of the officers and gentlemen in his company, went aboard the eat 
of Eſex's ſhip, with whom they all din'd 3 and who ſeemed, ſays Gorges, to be the joyfulleſt 
4e man living for our arrival ;“ proteſting, that he never believed we would leave him, al- 
<< tho divers perſuaded him to the contrary ;“ and acknowledg'd, that he was forry for a 
<< letter which he had written, by Mr. Robert Knolles, into England againſt us; > promiſing 
t preſently to make a diſpatch on purpoſe, contrary to the former.” Further, when Eſſex 
had fully ſatisfied himſelf, that all the tranſports and victuallers which returned with Ralegh, 
had not been inveigled away by him; and how commendably he had thus drawn them to 
the Hands, againſt their inclinations, being, moſt of them, in great diſtreſs ; he open*d himſelf 
to him in a very amicable and communicative manner. He told him, how he had ſpent the 
«« time of their ſeparation wholly in ranging the ſeas to meet with the Adelantado ;” he acquaint- 
ed him with <* the many conjectures and ſurmiſes that had been vented of his abſence, and, 
« withal, named to him ſome of thoſe men who had taxed him ſecretly with ſtrange reports, 
«© yet pretended to love him; which he proteſted he never beliey'd, but thereby the better ob- 


2 This rainbow by the light of the moon, is the rather 
to be obſerved, becauſe Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, 
ſpeaking of meteors, denies any rainbow to be ſeen, but 
oppoſite to the /ar, and never in the night-ſeaſon ; yet tells 
us, Ariſtotle reports, for a rarity, that in his time there 


the queen; © wherefore we ſtrove the leſs to publiſh our 
«© Apologies, ſays Gorges, or to conteſt with a man of E/ex's 
«« place and credit; but left him to his beſt excuſe and our 
apparent innocence.” Yet in the copy of that age, 
or inſtructiuns to Mr. Knolles, which my ſaid author exhi- 


was a nocturnal rainbow ſeen ; but, withal, that it could 
only be at the ſull of the moon. Nevertheleſs, in theſe 
parts, they are very ordinary, as well when the moon is 
not at full, as otherwiſe: for no longer than a week aſter 
this time, Ralegb and his company obſerved another lu- 
nary rainbow, as they rode at anchor before Flores; and 
there could not be two full moons in ſeven days, which 
makes it probable theſe andi were not known to the 
Greeks and Romans, or thoſe meteors not ſufficiently obſerved 

them. | 

b 'Tho' Sir Arthur Gorges does a little further both re- 
peat the ſending of this meſſage into England, as if it was, 
in very ſtrong terms, againſt Sir Walter Ralgb; and alſo 
E/ex's promiſe to him, that he would now ſend another 
of Recantation 3 which promiſe giving ſome ſatisfaction 
to Ralegh, and the meſſage into. England being perceptibly 
ſent to colour over the diſappointment of his promiſe to 


: 14 
* # 


bits verbatim, this abſence of Ralegh's (and conſequently 
that omiſſion againſt the enemy) is no ways laid to his 
charge, or mention'd as any fault or contrivance of his; 
all the words that expreſs the ſame, being theſe: If her 


* majeſty ask you, why there was no attempt upon the 


fleet at Fero//? You may ſay, I neither had the Sz. Ma:- 
e thexw, the principal ſhip tor that execution, nor the 
„St. Andrew, till my own ſhip was almoſt ſunk ; and J. 
„% not able to make ail, till Sir Walter Ralgb with his 
oon ſhip, the Dreadnought, and very near twenty ſail, 
«« were gone.” So that the meſſenger was further inſtruct- 


ed, it ſeems, to expound this 2 of his meſſage to Ra- 


legh's diſadvantage, by word of mouth; for this ſuppoſi- 
tion will render E/ex's promiſe to Ralegh requiſite, of 
ſending another advertiſement how they were all met again, 
and had been formerly /ever'd by Misfortunes only, and #9! 
by any wilful default in the rear-admiral, as was doubted. 
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66 Ane candaleüs and canker 4 Giſpoſitions?* In this tianter did the fark er Eſſer re- 


ive und welcome Sir Walter Ralegh with the greateſt kindfcfs"and familiarity, as well 45 all 
the gentlemen of his company's to the great 'diflike and heart-biirning of ſome, who much en- 
vied tat liking,” which, of his own diſpoſition, ftr bore to Ralegh + For th# the earl had 
many donbis and eatofias buzz? d into bis ears againſt him ; yet I have'vften obſorwd (ſays Gorges) 
that both in bis greateſt actions of ſervice, and in'thertimes of his ebiefeſt recreations,” be would ever 
accept of his counſel and company, before many others who | thought. themſelves more in his favour, 
Tia true, the carl, of his own unperverted nature, was a man, prone to gracious and generous 
principles but no Jeſs eafily blown up to prejudice and indignation/ againſt his real friends, 
by his pretended ones; whence we may .conceive, as Sir Arthur Gorges has well obſerv'd, upon 
giving an inſtance of his moderation and bounty to ſome of theſe iſlanders, Th ee en. 
dowed doit h many good giſis, how it came to pals, that be at laſt fail d in the uſe of them. 
HA, as they lay before the iſſe of Flores, they held a council of war, to conquer ah urs 
ſeſs, or lay waſte ſome of theſe iſlands ; they being the chief places of retreat and refreſhment 
for the king of Spain's Indian fleets, by the treaſures whereof his boundleſs ambition ſo much 
diſturbed; and tyrannit d over Europe. In this council, the admirals and commanders had their 
charge allotted, * the following. manner. Eſex.and Ralegh were to undertake. the iſland 
of Fayallʒ the lord humas Howard! and Sir Francis Vere) were to ſecure Gratioſe ; the lord 5 
Mou ntjny ad Sir Chriſtopher: Blunt were to attempt St. Michaels; and the Netherland ſquadron 
was quarter d to Pike, * where grey the greateſt ſtore of wines, therefore preſumed no unwel- 


come portion, to them. And theſe. places were the firſt reſolved upon, that they might aſter- 


wards attack the 7. ercera it ſelf; for Ralegb's arrival, contrary ta all mens expectations, and 
many mens hopes, gave their reſolution upon this ſtronger. iſland, a ſecond life; but it was firſt 
thought expedient to ſtrengthen and ſupply themſelves wich whatſpever. thoſe aka ones would 
afford; and to this end.t the fleet was divided into four ſquadrons. 0 Vine 27k 

Bur Ralegb's s mariners baving obtained leave to go aſhare at Flores, to water and faroiſh Sa, 
ſelves with ſuch other neceſſaries as they wanted; while he bimſeif, attended by ſeveral other of the 
commanders and gentlemen, walk'd. a mile or two into the ĩſland to ſtreich their legs and refreſh 


1 


How much 
eſteem'd by 
Eher. 


The enter - 


prize allotted 


bim and E/- 
ſex. 


themſelves, where they all dined in a little village, . the bare- legg'd. governor having cauſed ſuch 


fare to be brought them, as the country afforded, which they Very honourably -paid-for, without 


offering them the leaſt, injury ; becauſe the earl- had. helgre, giyen them, an indemaity, under his 


own hand, from all manner of violence: when Eſſex, impatient to be a action, all of a ſudden, 


ber, captain Arthur Champernon to tell. them, 75 That the general was. borne, up for Fayall, mean; 
<« ing preſently to take it in; therefore required them to follow him inſtantly; and tho? they 
<« ſhould not overtake him, yet to find him, there as ſoon as they could, and there, they 


« might ſupply their wants.” Hereupon they. haſten'd away, with all the, fail, they could 
make, after him; but no general could they . overtake. 


and before the ſailors could get their casks of freſh,water aboard, ſent; on the, x6th- of 8 | 


The. next morning they got Loſes the 


fight. of Fayall, and miſs'd of Eſex, alſo there, to their great diſſatisfaction, he being ſix 's con- 


leagues nearer chat iſland when he Ft for een n 8 fail e ſix or eight hours ber 
fore them, Fe" 


BIxG enter'd the road, they beheld before 7 ag r * 2 dong, pleafantiy ſeated ag 
the ſhore; from whence the people, upon ſight, of their ſhips, began to pack away both, bag 


pany. 


Arrives at 
Fayall. 


and baggage : their friars, nuns, other-women and. children, they alſo ſent away in carts and 


carriages: ſo continued tranſporting all up into the country for two days together. There was 
beſides a ſtrong fort at one end of the town, and another on the top of 2 very high mountain 


near adjoining, by nature very inacceſſible, and artificially fenced with flankers, rampiers, and 
a ditch z alſo ſix pieces of artillery, and two hundred Spaniards; in garriſon ; z not, reckoning 
others quarter'd about the iſland, They fir d upon Ralegh's ſhips. as he anchor'd_ in the road, 


tho* without much damage, and ſet a great red ſtandard up in defiance before, his eyes. They 
ſent moreover fix companies with their colours to entrench upon the ſhore, in order to oppoſe 


his landing. However Kalegh, in his barge, accompanied y W Tn Sir Arthur Gorges and captain 
William Morgan, rowed cloſe along the ſhore: ſide, and by che > high fort towards, the SANs to 


#1 


144 KT T 
of of the council, in one place; yet incur all their diſpleatore, 
his Commentaries, inform us, “ The general only, with b unebreg char of the general in another. But the diſ- 
* his ſquadron, was to go to Faza/; and Sir Walter advanta s repreſentation which Yere has given of Ra- 
** Ralegh, with his, either to the Pike or St. George's land.” gh, in . ſequel of this action, may pretty well en 


But it ſeems not likely, that Raligh ſhould have a com- as how, we ſhou} cfedit, his in POD it. 
mand in chief, Which he might execute, with approbation : = 11 0 n 7 * ; i Mio 6 


2 Sir Francis Vere, and Camden, miſled by the MS. 


L 


acquaint 


exvi 


* 


Calls a coun- plied here; Ralegh called à council of the captains and officers to conſult; about taking of the 


cil of war. 


Kren 
acquaint himſelf, with the moſt proper; place, for making a deſoent when 3 argves, 
from whence they were ſaluted wich n fortunatehj eſcap d, 
having with them neither targets nor armout t their ſaſeguard. 21; 10 mamob nog ors. 


VUeo theſt provocations, and the want. — lin af choſe necaiſities, [nhitienich thiy 
were both lately hurried from acoommodating themiclyes, and promis d they ſhould be. 


town, if Eſex arrived not; thinking it a ſhame: to forbear ſo fair a prize, ſo near at hand, till 
they had carried all off ; eſpecially ſince the enemy had begun the vm upon them, and ſo proudly 
dared them to their own: defence. ' Further, theſe bravadoes, with the hopes of wealth in this 
goodly town, and the ranſom of houſes and priſoners, mace all the mariners and foldjers not 
only ready to mutiny that they were ſo long reſtrainꝰd ; but reflect on their commanders, as if 
this forbearance was the effect only of their fear. And what. made them the more. cager was, 
that they ſaw no likelihood of other benefit hy this voyage}; than what was thus to be gotten 
aſhore. Notwithſtanding theſe murmurs, and that they? heaftd no news of Eſſer in two days, 
pendants, as Sir Gilly Merrieky* Sir Nicholas Parker, and others, were by no means for landing 
without his knowledge; but Ralegb, with Sir . Brook, Sir A. Gorges, Sit . Harvey 


and many other commanders and gentlemen of his own: ſquadron, were of a contrary opinion 
judging the general would repute them idlers and cowards to lie ſo long before ſo good a town 
with ſo many ſhips and men, and do nothing, but let them convey away their effects. This 
was the general voice bott of the land and ſea-forces z yet the violent perſuaſions of 'Meyrick did 
fo prevail, that they agreed to delay the * — 3 py if W 
tome, they all agreed to land together. 

Now, the wind tacking abbut, ſomewhat unfit for the road they lay in, » Rulegd; and diver 
of his ſquadron, with many other of the ſhips after him, weighed, and coafted about the point to 
the nofth-welt ſide of the iſland, ſornt four miles further from the town than they were before, 
and there let fall their anchors, being 4 better road than the firſt, as the wind fat. Büt Mer. 
firk, with ſome five or fix ſhips of his/conforts; Would: not advance with them. They wert 
how in che fourth day of their arrival before Aayait, and no general appear'd but che proſpect 
of a moſt inviting country, full of little Villäges und fruitful fields, which ſharper'd the general 
deſire of landing, to ſupply their want of vidtttals; and efpeciilly of water, wherewith they had 
not been recrvited fince their firſt ſetting out from Plymouth + therefore, by agreement, they 
manm d out a barge, a boat and pinnate, with threeſcore muskers and forty pikes, rather 
to guard themſelves in watering, than in expectation of any encounter from the town or forts 
on the other ſide of the iftand. But they were no ſooher ready to put off from the ſhips, than 
they diſcover'd ſix enſigus of foot, and ſome dozen horſe-men, marching down ſpeedily from 
the town and forts to meet them; and niade ſuch haſte, that they ſoon poſſel&'d the trenches to- 
wards the ſhore where the Engliſh lay, and where, with brandiſhing ſwords, and waving 
colours, they ſtood daring them to a rencounter. Hereupon, Ralegb found it neceſſary to aug- 
ment his force, which Brook, Harvey, and other ſea-officers, readily ſupply'd, to the number 
of one hundred and ſixty men more. Then ſaid Ralegh to them, «+ ſeeing theſe Spaniards and 
« Portugueſe are ſo gallant to ſeek or follow, and keep us from watering, we will try our for. 
c tunes with them, and either win dur Nhahg⸗ or gain a beating.“ As Ralegb then rowed 
along by his Ape, he was greeted by Bret, Sidney, White, Berry, and other captains of the 
Liw-Country ſoldiers, who call'd out and advis d him, to take them and ſome of their com- 
4 panies with him; foe: if he ventur'd to make the ſhore only with mariners and his own at- 
<< tendants, without their land-ſoldiers, he might receive a diſcreditable repulſe.” But Ralegh 
excus d himſelf, ſaying, he did not know for what ſervice the carl might deſign them; there- 
« fore was refolv'd, with his own company, to make the deſcent, and then ſhould ſend for their 
<« recruits z by which he would undertake to lodge them that night in the town, and the next 
in the forts: beſides, he was willing to make the attempt with thoſe of his own i | 
<< that neither the general nor his train ſhould have cauſe to be aſham'd of them for under- 
<« taking that in the face of their enemies, which they durſt not of themſelves follow and 
perform. 


This Guilly Merrick of Hanſeard in Pinbiokgbive moter and partaker of the ſaid earl's treaſons, he receiv'd 
2 ſon 8 dp iſhop of Bangor, who the reward which i Ag richly 1 to all ſuch-like fomenters 
1506; was  EJFex at the ſack of Cadiz, of great mens pride, paſſions and p „ 
and one of his creatures and counſellors, as Camden A years after this time, at 25 ann 
has obſerved, Inſomuch, as „ | 
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Sir N ALTER RALEGCTH. 


him in pinnaces, as cloſe along the ſhore as they could lie, were beating upon their trenches, 
he ruſhed through or under them as faſt as his oars could ply to the landing-place ; which was 
guarded firſt with a mighty ledge of rocks, ſome forty paces long into the fea, and after 
wards trench'd and flank'd with earth and ſtone, having only a narrow lane between two walls 
left for their entrance. But now, as they approached ſtill nearer to the ſhore, the enemies ſhot 
flew down ſo thick among them, that not 425 ſeveral of the common men, but of thoſe who 
would before have paſſed for very forward and valiant leaders, were much diſmay'd 3 inſomuch 


exvit 
Tun Ralegb, having thus à party of two hundred and threeſcore men, not half che num / His dange- 
ber of the enemy, made forward 3 and while ſome ordnance,” he had judiciouſly placed „„ 


1 


that Raleg b, who moſt gloriouſly approv'd himſelf no leſs their chief in courage, than he was An! ſuperior 
in command, did not ſpare openly to rebuke them aloud with many reproachful words. At rage. 


laſt, when he ſaw them ſtill linger, through conſternation, as much to their danger as their 


diſerace, he commanded, with a loud voice; his watermen do ro his own barge full upon che 
rocks, and bad as many as were not afraid, to follow him. Hereat ſome boats ran in with us. 


(ſays my author) and out of them were landed Mr. Garrett, then a penſioner, afterwards earl 


of Kildare, Sir V. Brook, Sir V. Harvey, Sir Jobn Scott, Captain Henry Thynne, Captain 
White, Captain Arthur Radford, Captain V. Morgan, Mr. Duke Brook, Mr. Thomas Rudge- 
way, Mr. Walter Chute, Mr. Henry Allen, Mr. Charles Mackart, and diode other gentlemen, 


So, clambering over the rocks, and wading through the water, he made his way pell-mell, Climbs the 


through all their fire, with ſhot, pike and ſword, up to the narrow entrance; where he ſo re- ock 


ſolutely purſued his aſſault, that the enemy, after a ſhort reſiſtance, gave ground; and, when 
they ſaw his forces preſs faſter and thicker upon them, ſuddenly retiring, they caſt away their 
weapons, and betook themſelves to the hills and woods. The'like alſo did thoſe who were in- 


trench'd higher: and thus did he win this difficult and dangerous landing, together with the wins à land- 
trenches of the enemy. A few of his men indeed were drowned and ſlain, more hurt, and a/ing and the 
couple of long-boats ſunk ; yet was not his loſs ſo conſiderable as to detract from the juſtice of pn 


thoſe congratulations which were paid him by the officers of the Low- Country forces, when, 
with ſome of their companies, they arrived upon the! and, -=_ found the being he had won 
ſo ſtrongly fortify'd and guarded. 


v RaLecn, thus recruited, being now near five hundred ftoig, thought leſt65.g9 theikgh 


with the matter, and prepare the town in readineſs for Eſſex. Therefore, he appointed Bret to 


the office of ſerjeant-major, directed the other captains to advance their colours, marſhal the 
companies, and fo, in order, marched to the town, about four miles diſtant from the landing- 
place. In their paſſage divers of the enemy, who had before braved them with the greateſt in- 
ſolence, came with white napkins at the end of ſtaves, and voluntarily abaſed themſelves to offi- 
ces of the greateſt ſervility. There was indeed a way, two miles about, by which they might 


have paſſed to the town, and avoided the high fort where the Spaniards lay in garriſon. But 


Ralegh, conſidering the trouble of their march, the ſultry heat of the weather, the hazards of 
delay, and, above all, the neceſſity they were under of immediate ſupplies; took the ſhorteſt 


courſe ; reſolving to bring fort and town all into one day's work. Thus, at the head of about Marches to 


forty gentlemen of the beſt rank, Ralegh led on the companies in a gentle regular manner, full the high fort. 


in the face of the fort, having only his leading- ſtaff in his hand, and no other armour on but 
his collar, for which he was ſomewhat cenſur'd by his friends; for, when they came within 
reach of the fort, they were ſhrewdly encounter'd with ſeveral fierce ſtorms of great and 
ſmall ſhot, which came thundering 'down upon them from all parts of it, wounding ſeve- 
ral,“ killing ſome, and putting moſt of his men into diſorder : infomuch that Ralegb himſelf, 


with his little vanguard, was no ſooner paſs'd, and enter'd under the covert of their trenches and 


barricadoes at the declivity of a little hill, but the reſt, compoſing the main body of his forces, 
which, till now that they found themſelves under the mercy of the enemies fire, advanced in 
good order, begun to break their ranka, and, from marching, fell to running on in a ſtraggling 
TT 1 * 3 
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n dd as an William M- tas e ids his girdles de 
gan, a brave old ſoldier; in this 3 who, being re- ſerving to be repoſited among thoſe trophies in the temple 
r by our author, Sir A. Gorges, for coming to the of Marr, which, witneſs he wants not one brother-ſoldier's 
Id only in his doublet and bo 7, without either our 7 _ impenetrable ſuit of mail, nor the ſeven-fold ſhield of ano- 
target, anſwer' d, That his was of muzket- | ther, who can encounter his enemy behind the cxrains onl 
mediately after a musket-ball ſtruck him poiiit- of a pair of proverbs, atteſting How f armour will 


his belly, and, with the force of in Un blo, — A e We tune 
at his feet, leaving only a black ſpot or (bruiſe upon his | e. Has b ad 0 * Wr 
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His fingular 


valour. 


His deſperate In this manner, and with this number, did Raltyb in perſon go; the only one, it ſeems, who 


diſcovery. 


c ew ſuch baſe cowardice at the firſt ſight of an enemy, nd. xt men ſo far off 


The L I F E 


A ente Bote twclve-ſcore yards befote- dent in/a ſteady and deliberate march, Ralgb ond 


ſome what moved to ſee this tumultuous and timorbus courſe 3 and more, to think that the 


enemy faw themſelves were the occaſion of it; therefore he cry d out to Bret, Berry, and other 
captains, demanding, <« If theſe were the men that ſhould have done him ſuch ſervice in land- 
„ing, and ſaved him from diſhonour ? or this the manner of their Leu- Country troops, to 


the beſt apblogy, anſwer d, . That theſe companies who had behaved cherdſelves with ſuch 
« jrreſdlution, were indeed men taken out of Fluſbing and Brill, the cautionary towns; ſo were 
«© raw ſoldiers, who had ever lived in a ſafe garriſon, and ſeldom or hever ſeen an enemy, or en- 
« counter'd with ſhot in the field.” 

BIN thus got under covert of the trenches and walls which the Spaniards had abandon'd, 
and retited to their fortifications on the top of the hill, Ralegh commanded captain Bret to ap- 
point a ſerjeant or two, with a few ſhot, to go view and diſcover the wuy to the town, which, 
ih many places, lay open, as well to the high. fort here in the way towards it, as to the other 
fert at the end thereof: and where the ways were fenced, they were ſtill more dangerous; it bes 
ing with low-piled walls of looſe ragged ftones, which Rule h juſtly ſuſpected would increaſe, 
rather than obſtruct the miſchiefs of their enemies artillery, Bret brought word of a general 
unwillingneſs in the lieutenants and ſerjeants to undertake this diſcovery,” fo much under the 
command of the fort and hill; and that the troops were rather deſirous of flipping by, in the 
moſt haſty, diſperſed and unobſerved manner they could; which Ralegb would by no means 
ſuffer, through conſideration of their ſafety, without urging the regard he had to their credit 
in this enterprize z for being by this time well inſorm'd, the iſland could raiſe a thouſand armed 
men, and, reaſonably believing they would gather their greateſt ſtrength for the defence of their 
beſt town, towards which he was now marching, he concluded they would have it more in 
their power to defeat him, advancing in little diſorderly and ſcatter'd parties, than in a regu- 
lar united body. Bret did make ſome offer himſelf to go and ſurvey theſe paſſages, if he 
ſhould be expreſly commanded ; but indeed it was found he could not be wanted, or ſpared 
among his own raw and unexperienc'd troops. 

Wu Raleph, therefore, faw all men ſo ſcrupulous of this undertaking, and eſpecially 
thoſe garriſon-foldiers, he told them, That he would not offer that to any man which he 
« would himſelf refuſe : that tho? it were not the duty and office of a chief commander to un- 

« dergo ſo ordinary a ſervice, but what duly appertained to the inferior officers and fokdiers ; 
te and, notwithſtanding (ſaid he) that I could therefore enforie bobers to do it, they ſhall well pers 
« ceive that I my ſelf will do that which they dare not attempt 3 wherein I am aſham'd on theit 
« behalf, that our general and we are all thus abuſed in our opinion of theſe Low-Country fol 
« diers.” Then he called for his cxiraſs and his cast, and faid, „he would both go view 
«© the way for them, which they made fo nice of, as alfo the paſſages and aſcents to the hill-rop; 
& and, as well as he could, obferve the ſtrength and fortifications thertof, for their better direc- 
« tion the next morning.” Hereupon, captain Berry was very ready to go, and earneſtly 
«« defired me (fays our author) to divert our rrar-admiral from undertaking it; and I chere- 
c upon (continues he) did apenly diſſuade him, wo commanqed in chief, from putting his 
«© own perſon to theſe inferior offices of hazard, fitter for a lieutenant or ſerjeant, than himſelf, to 
«« perform; knowing that all the direction, as well of thoſe troops, as alſo of a whole ſquadron 
„ of the navy, did, at that time, only reſt upon him, in theabſence of the admiral and vice- 
* admiral. Notwithſtanding he was obſtinate therein; as well in ſcorn of thoſe who had refuſed, 
te ag alfo, indeed, out of a defire to be better infofr'd of the ſtrength and fortifications of the 
« high fort. When I ſaw him reſolved, I told him that I would, out of the love of a kinſ 
« man in particular, and alſo out of an honeſt regard, take ſuch part as he did, from whom I 
<< had received many kind favours, and accompany him but not out of any great deſire I had 
to go about a piece of work, which conſiſted of much danger, and little honour in the per- 
« formance, He thanked me for my offer, but yet wiſhed me not to go, if it were againſt 
« my will: notwithſtanding I accompanied him, and fo did ſome eight or ten more of our 
« ſervants and followers. But I ſay truly, and fo afterwards it was much ſpoken of, that them 
e was not any one more of quality that did accompany him in that bulinels,” 


deſpaiĩred not of hace, to diſcover the aſcents to the hill; the cannon-ſhot of the enemy, and 
thereby the ſtones of the batter'd walls, flying on every fide thick about him all the white: He 
ſtil} proceeded, with an undaunted pace, to compaſs this knowledge of the ſafeſt way by which 


Sr WALTER XAL EO. 

he was to lead the reſt, tho? be perceived wounds and death dealt on either hand, and his Own 
danger at every ſtep, mote unavoidable. Some of his company, in tha march, were hurt, and 
two had their heads taken from their ſhoulders z Sit Arthur Gorges had his left leg ſhot through 
with a musket-ball, who, without remembering any pain it gave him, obſerves the bullet burnt 
both his ſilk ſtocking and-buskin, as if they had been ſindged with a hot iron. I was then 
« hard by the rear-admiral (continues he) who alſo was ſhot through the breeches and doublet- _” 
« ſleeves in two or three places. And ſtill they ply'd-us fo faſt with ſmall-ſhot, that, as I well | 
« remember, he wiſhed me to put off a large red ſearf which I then wore; being, as he ſaid, « 
« very fair mark for them. But I, not willing to do the Spaniards fo much honour at that 
« time, tho' I could have wiſhed it had not been on, anſwer'd the rear-admiral again, That 
« his white ſcarf was as eminent as my red; and therefore I would now follow his example.” 

Havins, by this time, made a ſufficient diſcovery, both of the way for his troops to 
paſs, as alſo of the avenues to the high fort on the mountain, which he intended to attempt, af- 
| ter he had ſecur'd the town; captain Berry, with Allen, and ſome others, advanced to him, 

Hereupon he ſent ſome guides to captain Bret, with orders for him alſo to march up with the 

companies, that they might unite before they came to the town, becauſe he there expected an 

engagement; or, at leaſt, ſome ſalley out of the fort at the end thereof, which they muſt needs 

paſs before they could get at the town; and which ſeemed to threaten reſiſtance, being a very 

fine fortification, all of ſtone-work, with curtain, flankers, and ditch, very artificially caſt. 

But immediately, upon Ralegb's approach with the body of his men, the Spaniards, it ſeems, 

abandon'd it; for when he enter'd it, he found they were newly departed. In like manner, as Enters the 

he marched on, he found the inhabitants had alſo forſaken the town, and left him in poſſeſſion ©: 

of it, with ſuch wares and ſtores as could not ſuddenly be remov'd. Thus, tho' with much 

danger indeed, and ſome loſs of about half a ſcore men, with the hurt of little above double 

that number, Ralegh made himſelf maſter, in effect, of the whole iſland z which ſupply'd him, 

from his own experience, with an example to confirm the aſſertion, he afterwards took occaſion 

to maintain, and which we have, in part, touch'd upon before alledging, That a Country 

cannot prevent an enemy's fleet from landing its army, without as good a fleet to oppoſe it. And 

this example, in his own ſummary account, we have here ſubjoin'd, as what may give the rea- 

der a double ſatisfaction, both in confirming the veracity of that which has been here extracted 

thereof from Sir Arubur Gorges, and adding to the many other inſtances of Ralegh's modeſty 

and reſtriction, who could, in the recital of this action, be ſo much leſs particular in the brave 

ſteps he took to this victory, with the dangers and difficulties he ſurmounted by ſea and land, 

than that honourable hiſtorian has been, who was a witneſs of them. 
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«« ſuch as well underſtood themſelves and the enemy, by 
* whoſe help, with Goa's favour, i made good the en- 
terprize I undertook. As for the <vor#ing of the Jea, the 


« # The difficult landing of our ExgiiG, ſays Ralo, 
at Fayel, in the year 1597, is alledg'd againft this: 


** which le moves me no way to think, That a2 
«* large Coaſt may be defended againſt a Feet. I © feen of the cf, and other troubles, that were not 
ough. And theſe 


landed thoſe Enliſß in Fayal myſelf; therefore new to us, we overcame them well en 

** ought to take notioe of this inftance — There were, in- mate five or ſix companies of the 
*« deed, ſome in that voyage, who adviſed me not to un- enemy, who foughe to impeach our landing, abandon 
«* dertake it, and I hearken'd to them ſomewhat longer the wall where their musketiers lay on the reſt for us, 
* than was requiſite ; ally whilſt they defired me to and won the of them 4. any great lols. 
% reſerve the title of ſuch an exploit, „ This I could have done with leſ danger, fo chat it 
not great, fot 4 — — But when began ſhould not have ſerved for example of a rule that failed 
to tell me of difficulty, I gave them to the 


even in this example. But the reaſons before alledg 
% ſame which I now maintain, That it were more difficult to 


| 1 * ** W 
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4 n 


it were 


ed, 
together with other xeaſons well known to the gentle- 


* defend a Coaſt than to invade it. The truth is, that I 
„could have landed my men with more eaſe than I did; 
*« yea, without finding any refiftance, if I would have 
* rowed to another place; yea, even there where I landed, 
if I would have taken more company to help me. But, 
without fearing any imputation of raſhneſs, I may lay, 
* had more regard of reputation in that buſineſs than 
« ſafety : for, I thought it belonging to the honour of 
« our, and nation, that a tew iſlanders ſhould not 


c thi any advanta enou inſt a fleet ſet 
forth by 2. ELI BETH. ES 


«* willing that ſome Low-Cowntry captains, and others, not 
of my own * whoſe nce 1 had refuſed, 
«« ſhould pleaſe themſelves with a ſweet conceit (tho it 


would have been ſhort, when I had landed in Tome 
other place) That, for vant of their help, I was driven 
% to turn tail. Therefore, I took with me none but 
* men aſſured, commanders of my own ſquadron, with 
«« ſome of their followers, and a few other gentlemen vo- 
, luntiers, whom I could not refuſe ; as, Sir N. Brook, 
« Sir W. Harvey, Sir A. Gorges, Sir 7. Scott, Sir Wo- 


„ mas Rit „ Sir Hemy Thyme, Charles » 
* N — 2 
** rence Keymis, captain, William Morgan, and others ; 


% Sit Wat. Chute, Marce 


men above-named, tho' more private than to be here 
laid down, made me rather follow the way of bravery, 
* and take the ſhorteſt courſe ; having it ill in my own 
1 pour to fall off when I ſhould think it meet. *Tis ea- 
fly ſaid, the enemy was more than a coward, which was 
”_ —_ than we 28 will 1 magnify ſuch a 
* ſmall piece of ſervice, by ſeeking to prove him better; 
** whom, had I thought — to m — followers, 1 
** would otherwiſe have dealt with. Bur for ſo much as 
concerns the * Kg > in hand, he that beheld this, 
% may well remember, that the ſame enemy troubled us 
** more in our march towards Fayal, than in our taking 
the ſhore; that of our men were {lain or hurt by 
* him, among whom, Sir Arthur Gorges was ſhot in that 
march; and that ſuch as, thinking all danger was pait 
* when we had won good footing, would needs follow us 
to the town, were driven by him to forſake the pace of 
a man of war, and betake themſelves to a haſty trot. So 
he ends the curious digreſſion which introduced this exam- 
ple, with advice to employ, againſt thoſe that ſhould aſi ail 


us, our good /bips on =: and not truſt to any intrench- 
5 re. Hiſtory of the Warld, lib. 5. cap. 1. 
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favour. But in divers other diſagreeable colours, this gallant action was further disfigur'd to 
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Tuis towny of which Ralegb was thus poſſeſs d, was called Villa Dorta, as I find in Lin. 
ſthoten; who alſo informs us, the people were moſtiy of the Dutch offspring, yet uſing the Por- 
fugueſe language. Others, who likewiſe deſcribe it, reckon that it contain d, even ſome years 
before this time, at leaſt five hundred houſes, built all of ſtone, with tiled roofs, and diſpoſed 
into fine ſtreets; beſides a handſome church, nunnery, and friery; interſpers d with many plea- 
fant gardens of delicate fruits, and wells of freſh water: inſomuch that, for bigneſs, it has 
been compar d to Plymouth or Yarmouth:z but, in ſituation, to Dover; and might probably now 
have been of as good advantage to Sir Walter Ralegb, as it was, eight years before, to the 
earl of Cumberland, a had he not, in compliment to the earl of \ ſex, oblig'd himſelf to ſo 
diſadvantageous a delay in the conqueſt of it. However, becauſe the town was unwall'd, and 
he was to expect, if he lay there open and careleſly refreſhing himſelf, while his ſoldiers were 
ſcatter'd about in queſt of proviſions, he might eaſily be ſurpriz d, without | ſome, good orders 
and directions given before they fell to reſt and repaſt, he ifſued forth, at his entrance, a proclaz 
mation, that none ſhould ſtraggle twenty-ſcore yards from the town, without leave of an officer, and 
then go upon their guard, with fit weapon and company. He then made ſome ſtrong barrica- 
does; planted a good watch in proper ſtations, and a ſtrong corps de garde in the market - place, 
that others might, in ſafety, bring together ſuch booty as the inhabitants had left behind. 

Tuvs, having refreſhed and repoſed themſelves all night, the next morning; being the twenty- 
ſecond of September, even before break of day, they diſcover'd, bearing in with full ſail towards 
the road of Fayal, the earl of Eſſex and his fleet; he having been, all this while, making a 
kind of wild-gooſe chaſe after Indian fleets, and the Adelantado, who, it ſeems, never tirr'd 
out to ſea this year; with other- like uncertain adventures. Now, Sir Guilly Merrick, Sir Chri- 
ftopher Blount, Sir Anthony Shirley, and ſome other fatal friends and cheriſhers of the earl's in- 
firmities, ſoon interrupted, by their aggravating and diſtorted repreſentations, all Ralegh's fur- 
ther intentions to ſecure the iſland. They preſently , poſſeſs'd his lordſhip's head, that Ralegb 
had taken this opportunity to play over his parts, and ſhew the world how well he could act the 
congueror, only to ſteal honour and reputation from the general; and they knew the earl's 
temper was as ready, as tinder, to catch fire at the leaſt ſpark of any ſuch ſuggeſtion: for, as 
no man alive was 4 more paſſionate courtier of fame, or more deſirous to be reputed matchleſs 
for magnanimity and enterprize ; ſo none was more jealous of rivals than Eſſex, or could leſs 
endure that any man ſhould obſcure his glory,; how highly ſoever he might otherwiſe be in his 


the earl, as the contempt and violation of authority; from whence they infus'd, that the pre- 
ſumption of landing ſuch forces without his lordſhip's leave, was not to be paſs'd ove?” without 
ſevere puniſhment ; and that it was fit a court-marſhal ſhould be .calPd, to cenſure the offence 
and breach of order and diſcipline. In ſhort, the unpardonable crime 'was, that Ralegh dar'd 
to render himſelf more conſpicuous than any body elſe. And he had been leſs culpable, had 
he been leſs ſucceſsful ; they ſeeming rather willing to have endur'd blame for any ill ſucceſs 
which might have occurr'd to him by their abſence and reſtraint of aid, than allow of any praiſe 
for his being victorious without them. Nay, there were not wanting ſome, among E/ſex's com- 
manders, who would needs ſhew the violence of their zeal for his lordſhip in ſuch extreams, 
as to throw out, that Ralegh was well worthy of loſing his head for his labour. All which 
might well inſpire thoſe ſolid and durable expoſures which he has, in ſeveral places, made of 


ſuch envious and inſolent uſage. < ESSEX, 


© In a brief relation of the ſeveral woyages undertaken 
in perſon by, or at the charge of George Clifford, earl of 
Cumberland ; gather'd by Purchas into his fourth volume : 
we have it affirm'd, Page I 143, that in 1589 the earl took 
this town ; that he ſhipped, from the p/atform, 58 pieces 
of iron ordnance; and that he had a ranſom paid him of 
2000 ducats, moſtly in church-plate : but the fortification, 
which he raz'd, was now new-built, and more ſtrongly 
fortify'd, being the high fort on the hill, by which Ralegh 
made his dangerous paſlage, as is above related. | 
b % And that this is true (continues Sir A. Gorges) 
<«« thoſe who underſtood his humour beſt, cannot juſtly 
« deny; which, I proteſt, I do not ſpeak either out of 
«« any negle& of one that is dead, or to pick thanks of 
„ any that lives; but ſimply out of a reſolution to write 
„an impartial truth, or elſe be filent. For thoſe ſpi- 


* rits that baſe flattery or ſervile fear doth tranſport, in 


4 faſhioning their hiſtories, are, of all others, to be re- 
«« puted the unworthieſt and. moſt pernicious in a well pol- 
« licy'd commonwealth ; for we ſee that thoſe ens 
* who have written the Stories of Cyrus, Pyrrbus, Alexan- 
* der, Hannibal, Scipio, Ceſar, and all other great kings 
and renowned heroes, do as well tax them for their 


« vices, as glorify them for their virtues : for who lives 
«« without fault? And ſo ſincerely and boldly do they fol- 
„ low the truth in their writings, that they are thereby 
% freed from malice or revenge, becauſe they are free 
from all partiality ; or, if any ſpleen ariſe, yet it is ſe- 
ce cret; for the proſecution of ſuch ſincerity, is reputed mere 
«« impiety in all ſorts, and flat 2 in princes. A 
*« to conclude ; this impotent humour * enduring ri- 
« vality, and other mens praiſes, is very incident to men in 
„ high places ; eſpecially, if they are of great courage, 
or tickled with ambition,” ben e 
2 There are multitudes of men (ſays Raleoh) eſpe- 
« cially of thoſe that follow the war, who both envy 
and malign others, if they perform any praiſe-worthy 
« actions for the honour and ſafety: of their own country, 
* tho' themſelves may be aſſured to bear a part of the 
* {mart of contrary ſucceſs; and ſuch malicious hearts 
% can rather be contented that their prince and country 
« ſhould ſuffer hazard and want, than that ſuch men as they 
4 miſlike ſhould be the authors or actors of any glory or good 
4% to either.” H. of the World, lib. 2, cap. 13. ſect. 5. 
And in another place he has this reflexion — © In 
« actions which promiſe either publick glory wy 
% honour, 


Sr SALTER RALEGH. ci 


| thus exaſperated, ſpent all the forenoon in repreheriding, diſplacing. and eanfining 
all Reg who accompanted "Rategh ; whilltt he, expecting rather thanks, ks, 
general and guide him to che land. But, being entered his ſhip,” he found all mens counte- 
nances eſtranged as he paſſed through them; and when he came to his cabbin, the earl, after a 
faint welcome; began to accuſe him with «© the breach of order and articles. Nalegb anſwer'd, Accuſes. 
he knew not wherein he had been guilty of ſuch breach“ Eſſex replied, . there was an article 
« that none ſnould land any of the troops without the general's preſence, or his order. Ralegb 
deſired leave to defend himſelf by thoſe laws which himſelf as well as others had made, and 
his lordſhip, with the council of war, had authoriz d; then he ſhould find that no miſdemeanor 
rt been committed. For, ſaid he, there is an article indeed, that no captain of any ſhip, ' 
« or of any company, if he be ſeparated from the fleet, ſhall land any-where without direc- 
« tion from the general, or ſome other principal commander, upon pain of death. But I take His juſtifica- 
« my ſelf, ſaid Ralegh, to be a principal: commander under your lordſhip, and therefore not ſub- tion. 
« ject to that article, nor under the power of the marſhal-law ; becauſe a ſucceſſive commander 
« of the whole fleet, in her majeſty's letters patents, your lordſhip and my lord Thomas Howard 
« failing. Beſides, you agreed I ſhould land at chis iſland with your lordſhip, whom I have 
« attended theſe four days; and, finding that you came not, tho* you were half a dozen leagues 
« before me in your way thither, I weighed anchor, and could not but conclude, both that you 
« thought me ſtrong enough to take this ifland, and were gone your ſelf to take in ſome others, 
« Yet I refrained ſo long from landing, at Sir Guilly Merricbs entreaty, that I heard my 
« own company, even at my back, murmur z and ſay that I durſt not attempt it. And, to 
« tell you the plain truth, my intent, at firſt, was only to water, till I ſaw them follow me in 
« that braving manner z which, with our reputations, we could not then ſhun and giver over, 
« being already in our boats for that purpoſe : for, if I had intended the taking of the town, 
« I would never have removed ſo far from our firſt road, which lay right before it.” As for 
thoſe officers and gentlemen who had been committed, Ralegh defired . they might receive no 
&« hard meaſure in his cauſe 3 whatſoever his lordſhip conceived: to be miſdone, he muſt take it 
« wholly on himſelf to anſwer, being, at that time, commander in chief.“ th 

Wir theſe and other arguments Z/ex was ſo well pacified, that he went aſhore into the 
town, and reſted himſelf in Raleghs lodging. There Ralegh invited him to ſupper, and of 
fer'd, if he meant to call the matter further in queſtion, to claim no privilege or favour ; but 
would anſwer for himſelf more amply in the morning. Sir Chriftopher Blount, taking the earl's an- 
ſwer from him, ſaid, he thought my lord would not ſup at all.” To which Ralegh reply'd, © That, 
« for his own appetite, he might, when he was invited, diſable it at his own pleaſure ; but if the 
« earl would ſtay, he ſhould be glad of his company.” In the mean time, the lord Thomas Howard, 
very nobly taking care that no diſreſpectful treatment ſhould be offer'd to Ralegh, by the practice 
of his enemies, dealt with Eſſex to find how he ſtood reſolved ; and, the next morning, affured 
Ralegh, that his lordſhip ſought only ſome acknowledgment ; -becauſe the reſt would think him 
a weak and tame commander, if he had not ſatisfaction. Ralegb, conſidering he had done 
nothing unjuſtifiable, and very certain that he was ſucceſſively in the commiſſion for the whole 
command of the fleet, therefore not ſubject to any corporal danger, as alſo of the lord 
Thomas Howard's ſincere and honourable dealing, came again in the morning to viſit Z/ex - 
otherwiſe, remembering the little truſt that men ought to repoſe in ſuch reconciliations, and the 
ſtrong malice borne him by others in greateſt favour with his lordſhip, had defign'd to betake 
him to his own ſquadron z and ſo to have defended himſelf, or forſaken the earl. But the 
lord Thomas, after having given his honour with great kindneſs and reſolution, that he would 
make himſelf a party if any wrong or violence were offered, * contrary to his lordſhip's pro- 
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* honour, men may be reaſonably perſuaded to adventure his opinion of Ralegh's crime, it was grievouſly aggra- 

* life and living, becauſe great hope there is to die with vated by the moſt : And adds; for my part, no man 

reputation, or live to recover that peace which war hath ** ſhew'd leſs Spleen againſt him than my ſelf.” Which laſt 

** conſum'd : bur, where men are no leſs oppreſs'd by expreſſion may imply a truth in relation to himſelf, by grant - 

s infolency of commanders, than by inſolency of foes, ing, that he ſhewed Ralegh /ome /plern ; yet a falſhood, in 

there is the calamity double; „ of two evils, the regard to others; becauſe, as here we ſee, the lord Thomas 

danger of war ſeems leaſt ; for that has end, the other Howard was ſo far from bearing Raligb any ſpleen, that he 

is infinite.” Sir V. Ralegh's Arts of Empire, and My- reſolved to take his part againſf any injury that ſhould be 

fleries of State diſcabinated, 8vo. 1692. p. 182. offer'd upon this occaſion. 

Sir Francis Vere ſays, that every one being to deliver TT b 
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miſe, perſuading him to go and ſatisfy the earl, Rategh took his courſe; and all things, after 
à little debate, came to a calm and quiet-concluſion;* or „ 
Tz promoters of this diſturbance,” however thus diſappointed of their end, ſerupled not 
to ſhare in the benefits of this reproved victory, by jodging and refreſhing themſelves not only 
puniſh'd for their envy and ingratitude. For, had that time which they ſpent in carping and 
cavilling at Ralegh's conduct, throughout this brave action, been employ'd, according to his 
well rewarded their unanimity in taking them; and they would not have loſt, as now they had, 
the ranſom of ſo many Spaniſh priſoners out of the high fort; nor the ſpoil which they had 
convey'd out of the town for ſafety to that place: ſo that inſtead of aſſiſtance to advance the 
profit of this conqueſt, Eſex's arrival brought only means, as far as in them lay, to'deftroy 
the honour of it. 46h | ies t „tere An co P3b 
ArTER the army had plentifully regaled themſelves with the beſt proviſions the iſland would 
afford, and the diſgrac'd captains were receiv'd again into favour and command, they hoiſted 
The town fail 3 having firſt, in honour of their-loſt men, made the town it ſelf their funeral pile, and 
fir d carried all the artillery, and other ſtores they found therein, or in the forts, to their ſhips, 
On the 26th of September, they caſt anchor at Gracioſa,' where the chiefs. of the iſland coming 
on board the general, ſubmitted themſelves with very acceptable humiliation, and willingly 
brought ſuch proviſions as were requir*d for their compoſition, © This homage of thoſe people 
baniſh'd all thoughts in the earl of further repairing, in that place, the great charges he prin- 
cipally had created by this voyage: for, whether it was through a generous valour, or the cap. Wi 
tivation of ſome inferior quality, I pretend not to decide; but he ſeemed fo charm'd with ſub. 
miſſion, as to have diſregarded the advantages it might have yielded; and fonder of having a power 
over his enemies, than of making any effectual uſe of it. When they came to St. Michael's, 
they heard tidings of the Indian fleet; at which, moſt joyful acclamations rung through all their i 
ſhips : within few hours after, they encounter'd and took three Spaniſb prizes, bound from the 


ken by Ralegh; who, being neareſt, gave chace, cauſed her to ſtrike and to yield, Theſe 7 
three ſhips, eſpecially the laſt, were laden with cocheneal, and other profitable merchandize, i 
beſides the ſilver, gold, pearl, civit, musk, ambergreaſe, found among the paſſengers, 
and acknowledg'd, by the merchants in them, to be richly worth above four hundred thouſand 

ducats, When Ralegh had enquir'd, from the gallery of his own ſhip, of thoſe who had com- 
puted the value of theſe commodities, and been fatisfy*'d it would at leaſt amount to that Ml 'S 
ſum, he privately ſaid to our author; * Altho' we ſhall be little the better for theſe rich i 

% prizes, yet I am heartily glad, for our general's fake ; becauſe they will, in great mea- 
« ſure, give content to her majeſty ; ſo that there may be no repining againſt this poor lord 
for the expence of the voyage.” Theſe ſhips made a diſcovery of forty fail of Spaniſb India- 
men, whereof ſome were freighted with the king of Spain's treaſure z and it was reported, that 
while three or four of the Exgliſb fleet, which were fallen among them, were rifling one that 
founder'd, the reſt eſcaped, and recover'd the Tercera. Efex, upon this miſchance, calbd a 
council of war ; and ſome of the colonels, with other land-officers, made liberal profeſſions of the 
daring feats they would attempt, if boats, pinnaces and men were allow'd, how vain and im- 
practicable ſoever they ſeem'd to the ſea-commanders. For they offer*d, with fifteen hundred 
men, to take both that iſland and the forts; but theſe, knowing the difficulty of landing them, 
with their artillery, on ſo dangerous a place, in ſo bad a ſeaſon; beſides the ſtrength of the for- 
tifications, ſo well furniſh'd by this new arrival, could not, cordially and ſeriouſly, give their 
conſent, but urged many reaſons to the contrary ;» yet, when the lord Thomas Howard per- 
ceived this incompliance would be uſed as a handle at home for their loſing the Spaniſh flect 


2 Sir Henry Wotton, having given us one 2 of anſwer to be, That I would do, if he were my friend; which 
Eſex's ſeverity in this voyage, where he threw a ſoldier, laſt, if the right reading, being ſtill perhaps capable of 
with his own hand, out of a ſhip; produces another of more conſtructions than my author has made of it, accord- 
his facility, as he calls it, in —_—_ this bold tre/paſs ing to the diſpoſition of the readers towards the perſons 
of Ralegh's: At which time he let fall (continues he) a concern'd, I therefore leave to their paraphraſe. 

noble word, being preſs'd by one (whoſe name he needs d Tho' our author Gorges, for brevity, omits theſe rea- 
not remember) that he would put Ralegh, at leaſt, upon a ſons; yet they may be partly gather'd from the obſerva- 
marſha]-court. That 7 would do, anſwer'd Eſſex, if he were tions Ralegh himſelf afterwards made on the ſtrength of 
not my friend; for ſo we have it in the firſt editions of the Tercera, badneſs of the harbour, number of the forts, 
Sir Henry's Parallel, both in 4to and 1 20; but in the and eſpecially the ſituation of that at Angra; in his Hift 
ſucceeding editions 8, we read, as I remember, Efex's of the Werld lib. 5. cap. 1. ſect. ꝙ and 10. 


and 


Havanna. The greateſt of them, being about four hundred tons burden, was a very rich | I 
ſhip, as well for the lading, as the paſſengers in ber; and this, if not the other two, was ta: MM 
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and treaſure, be told Eier khat If hte Was fo forward to have it attempted; boch himſelf and 


Sir Malter Ralegh were ready to venture as far as ary of them; and that they would tindertake 


to ſpare three thouſand able men out of the fleet for the ſervice: but this ſecond offer, thus ab- 


ſolutely and ſolemnly made, tho? of double the number, cool'd their courage, u 
deliberation, ho had made even the firſt; and ſo the vapour was diſpelld. 
Huck they return'd again to Sr. MichaePs ifland, which they had left upon the intelligence 
aſoreſaid; and in this road Eſſex, with a great number of his officers,” coming on board Ra- 
legh's ſhip, hung out the flag of council ; wherein they conſider d about landing, and taking of 
the fair town which lay ſo temptingly before their eyes, being unwall'd, and having but a ſlight 
fort for its defence by the ſea- ſide. Eſſer was for landing all the companies immediately; but 
Ralegh deſired that himſelf might firſt go and ſurvey the place; becauſe [the billows were here, in 


pon a little 


ſome parts, no leſs dangerous than where he had made the experiment at Fayal: the earl, at firſt, 


5 conſented; but, as Ralrgbh was putting off, Eſſex ſtanding in his gallery with Sir Chriſtopher 
= 2/ount, called him back in great haſte, and ſaid he would go himſelf. As he was deſcending 


into his barge, Ralegb, ſeeing him altogether unarm'd, exeept with his collar and fword, called 
aloud to him, and * defired him to take his cask and target of proof with him, if he de- 


« ſigned to approach the ſhore z ſeeing ſo many muskets (above four hundred) lying there on 


« the reſt to oppoſe him.“ But Eſer anſwer d, That he would have none, becauſe he diſ- 


« dain'd to take any advantage of the watermen who rowed him; for which our author cen- 


ſures him, as he had before done'Sir W. alter Ralegb. Hqwever, in viewing of thoſe landing- 
places, Eſſex and his officers kept cautiouſly enough beyond the reach even of culverin-ſhot z 
therefore, no ſuch temerity in leaving the armour behind. Thus, after many offers and ſurveys, 
made aloof (ſays Gorges) the conveniencies of that place for landing were excepted againſt. Al- 
« beit, adds he, in truth it was a fair and ſandy beach (as all the fleet might well perceive) was 
« ſome four or five miles from the town or fort, and much more eaſy than that of Fayal, where 
«« we before won our landing: and that this was true, many now living that were preſent, and 


| y | « ſaw both, can juſtly affirm.” Vet our author proceeds to diſtinguiſh, that the earl was re- 


ſolute enough of himſelf, and ready to undertake any good occaſion of ſervice ; but << was then 
« ſo led and accompanied with ſuch politick land-captains, that, of all the ſervices which fell 
« under deliberation, thoſe commonly, which were / moſt unfeaſible, were'offer'd to be under- 
taken, and thoſe moſt practicable rejected; whereby our affairs (Gays he) ſped accordingly. 
Tais deſcent being thus diſliked, it was preſently; in another conſultation, reſolv d, that Ra- 
agb ſhould, with all the great ſhips, lie as near before the town of St. Michael as he could 
to keep them in continual alarm; while Eſſex, in a pinnace of Ralegh's, call'd the Guiana, with 
about two thouſand men in boats, ſhould, by night, convey; themſelves about ſix miles fur- 
ther than their firſt determin'd landing, to the town called Villa Franca. Accordingly, they all 


45 landed the next morning at this town, without any manner of reſiſtance, while the fleet 
kept the other in ſuch conſtant dread and confuſion, that they could not regard their neigh- 


bours; to the end that the Exgliſb army, having ſecured thoſe, might the better fall on the 
back of theſe. But in vain did the fleet look over the hills and plains, in expectation of them; 
for that other pleaſant town of Villa Franca, had ſo enchanted the army, being full of fruits, 
wines, and freſh victuals, that the commanders, as well as their ſoldiers, were content there to 
take up their quarters, without further thoughts of Sr. Michael's town; and, for fix days together, 
lay feaſting, and carrying on board the wheat, falt, woad, and other merchandize, into cer- 
tain private mens ſhips that followed the fleet for ſuch purpoſes. While Ralegh lay thus at an- 
chor, there came into the road a ſhip of Braſil laden with the woods of that name, and of 
Fernambuc, with ſugars as well as other merchandize ; and anchor'd full in the midſt of the 
Engliſh fleet. This ſhip, as Sir Francis Vere alſo informs us, was taken by Sir Walter Ra- 


legh ;> and her cargo, when brought into England, was very faithfully diſpos'd of by our au- 4 


thor, Gorges, to defray the expences of all the men in Ralegb's own ſhip, to the number of four 
hundred, reckoning ſoldiers as well as mariners. Soon after, a huge carrack, of eighteen hun. 
dred ton burden, and infinite wealth, ſays Gorges, being laden with the riches of the caſt and 


« are famous to theſe days, the uſe whereof we make 
« now ſcornful. But they are no beaten: ſoldiers in the 
« wars who hold theſe opinions; for it is truly ſaid, Thar 
& a: and wiſe general ſhould. die old; and I have 
40 that Epaminamdas was fin d by his. countrymen 
the Thebans, for being too forward and ſerving in a 
*© battle unarm'd, tho he won the victory.“ 

* Vers Commentaries, fol. 60. STEW; 


, In my opinion (ſays Gorges) tho" that anſwer 
«© much ſhewed his valour ; yet became it not the place 
that my lord held: for, in truth, + _ ought 
not to be ſo adventurous and careleſs of himſelf upon 
every {light occaſion, nor to go unarm'd to places of 
** imminent peril. Homer deſcribes the valiant heroes and 
brave leaders of the Greeks, to be beſt arm'd ; as 
Achilles, Ajax, &c. — Inſomuch that their very arms 


welt, 


akes ano-. 
ther prize. 
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welt, came bearing in with all her fails, alſa among them whom ſhe miſtook, for che 
Spaniſb Armada: For the king of Sp@in's men f war, When he made fleets, were 
« compounded, of ſhipping- of divers natiom (as this thor continues) and therefore more 
difficulty diſtinguiſh'd from ours, * which at that time conſiſted, of Engliſo and Holland 
te bottoms, beſides a great galleon (before · nam d) and ter Spaniſb veſſels they had taken,” 
At ſight of this carrack, Ralegh gave orders throughout his flect to take in all their flags ; alſo that 
none ſhould weigh anchor, fire a gun, or put off a boat without leave. But, as ſhe was bear- 
ing in, one of the Holland ſquadron, contrary to direction and to all diſcretion, ſuddenly 
weighed anchor, hoiſted top-ſail, and, as ſhe -approach'd, made two or three ſhot at her; 
whereupon, perceiving her miſtake, ſhe nimbly changed her courſe; at which inſtant, the wind 
changing alſo, ſo that ſhe could not eſcape; outwards z ( ſhe, with the help thereof, and the 
ce fear of falling into our hands, ſays Gorges, run herſelf a- ground cloſe under the town and 


ce fort. Here, finding Ralegh follow her, and her danger inevitable, ſhe diſcharg'd her men 


in the boats that flock*d about her, with ſome of her wares; and was then inſtantly ſet on fire 
in many places at once. Nalæb and his men ſtill purſued to board her, and prevent her loſs 3 
tho? not without great danger in his row-hargy as he was,; the ſurge being very outrageous; but 
by then he could get up to her, ſhe was all over thunder and lightning; her ordnance diſcharging 
from every port, and her whole hulk, maſts, cordages and ſurniture, over-run with ſuch a 
thorough, yet diſtin and unconfus'd blaze, as repreſented the figure of a ſhip more perſectiy 
in fire, than could be done by any painter with all his art and colours: and, when ſhe was con. 
ſumed even to the ſurface of the water, ſhe exhaPd, as her laſt breath, ſuch clouds from her 
ſpicy entrails, as, for a great way, and for many hours, perſum'd the air and coaſt around. 
Had the army then been at St. Michael's town, as was--expeCted, it might have ſecured this 
ſhip before ſhe could have diſembark*d her men, or, if it had terrify'd her back to ſea, ſhe 
muſt have been taken by the fleet; and then the treaſures ſhe' contain'd, with thoſe in this town. 
might probably have reimburſed the charges of their voyage; ſince our author, laying this 
loſs upon the ſaid land-forces, thought-it-ſo.much to be lamented, that they were not to be 
excuſed. * | 209 Nag E 6 

NeiTHER Eſex nor his army being heard of in all this time, Ralegh was in a conſultation 
about drawing up the fleet towards him, when he perceiv'd the earl's ſhip, by her fag, turn- 
ing out from the point of Villa Franca. Then Ralegh, taking captain Morgan in his barge, 
rowed to him, and, the ſame night, ſent the captain back with directions, in the general's name, 
to command all the fleet to weigh and come to that town. It much grieved the mariners, to 
ſee the unprofitable meaſures which were thus taken, and that they muſt relinquiſh the advan- 
tages they might have made of the town before which they lay. When the fleet was got up 
to the army at Villa Franca, a general command was given that all the companies ſhould re- 
pair to their reſpective ſhips, for the time of year was approached that the winds and waves be- 


gan to riſe too high for them to ride on thok-cnaſte any longer: ſo they left this town alſo en- 


His dangers 
and diſtreſs in 
returning 
home. 


groſs as the Engl; 


tire, upon what conſiderations our author knew not, but thought the woad-mongers and corn- 
merchants might be moſt likely to reſolve the queſtion. 

On the ninth of October they ſet ſail for England, and, after three or four days, were vio- 
lently toſsd about and diſpers d in a moſt tempeſtuous ſea, Ralegh's ſhip was near being 
ſtemm'd by the ſhock ſhe received from another that was driven againſt her, whereby ſhe be. 
came ſo leaky, that he had much ado to keep her above water. He was further in ſuch great 


a Sir Walter Ralegh, in his diſcourſe touching a avar with *©* wine, to the neglect of the ſervice determin'd ? But it 
Spain, and our protection of the Netherlands, has diſcover d ** was maniſeſt, that, beſides their pleaſure and good cheer, 


many other diſadvantages in the Span fleets of theſe 
times, through this medley of ſhipping whereof they were 
compos'd ; as the diverſity of conduct and ſwiftneſs in 
them, whereby could not either aſſail or defend in 
or Dutch could. Alſo the confufion 
among their mariners, of ſo many different countries, and 
conſequently languages; ſo as not to underſtand directions, 
and take them in general, or even miſtake them, to the 
loſs of their ſhip: beſides, being of ſuch ſtrange nations, 
unconcern'd in the quarrels they were forced into, they 
fought with their hands, but not their hearts; and deſir'd 
liberty rather than victory. See Ralegh's Fhree diſcourſes, 
8vo. 1702. p. 13, 14. 

> „For (as Sir A. Gorges continues) no good reaſon could 
«+ be yielded, as was thought, nor durſt be demanded. 
<«« why ſo gallanta company, ſo eaſily landed, for ſo good 
<< a purpole, ſhould ſo long linger in a little town; ſur- 
«« feiting themſelves and the whole army upon fruits and 


*« the great ſtore of woad, corn and ſalt, did entice ſome 
« land-men of good credit, who had ſhips there of their 
* own, rather to take the peaceable and private benefit 


«« thereof, than to undergo ſome _ for the 
r 


* winning of Sr. Michaels town for the publick good. 
* This was a piece of ſervice very unfortunately neglect- 


ed, but upon what good reaſon I could never learn; 


and I am perſuaded, that if his lordſhip had built leſs 
upon ſome mens violent counſels and vain conceits, he 
„might have done many things better, and long have 


lived in great — : but all his care was to content 
and win unto hi 

«© whom, notwithſtanding, he found many times ungrate- 
« fully to deal with him, to ſerve their own turns; draw- 
« ing — withal, into ambitious humours and affecta- 
293 hs - whi 

N — . which, with our great men, rarely 


diſtreſs 


certain politicians and martial- men, 
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10 great certainty, makes me call to mind an odd conceit 


/ 


ſugar for ſix-hogſheads of freſhwater, but could not obtain it: inſomuch chat they were forced 
them, was look'd-upon- to preſage.the calm that enſued two days aſter. When they began to 
meet again, they deſcry d, at a great diſtance, the earl of Ee accompanied with only two 
little barks; who, about à werk before, way attended with fourſcore ſail of > good ſhips. 
A true type, ſays Gorges, of this world's inconſtant pomp, which the wind and ſeas did 
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diſtreſs fot want of drink, that Sir Arthur Gorges proffer'd one of the victuallers ſix; cheſts of 


« faithfully teach us not to build too much upon] And T'wiſh our noble general, adds he, 


„ for his own ſake and better fortune, had made that good obſervatiom thereof. 
Axrx hailing and ſaluting one another, they conſulted with their maſters and pilots about 
the car's: and che, Eher had the direions of Jobs Davis, a avigator of och experience 


yet, in conducting the ſhips home to their own'coaſt, did he ſtrangely fail in his pilotage and 
conjecture for the eve. However, all followd the admiral, and when he thought he was not 
far from the entrance of the Chanel, all hands fell to ſounding for ground; and, at laſt, found 
it; tho! indeed I faw few the wiſer thereby; ſays our author, or the more aſſured of the 
« coaſt,* except the ſxilful maſter of Ralegs ſhip, old Broadbent, who knew it to be the 
e banks of Scilly.” But there was no convincing of Een; ſo all followed his erroneous light; 
yet Ralegh kept at ſome diſtance behind all night-long. At break of day, thoꝰ it was cloſe 
and foggy, he perceived how proyidentially he had eſcaped deſtruction in the dark and dange- 
rous paſſage he had made cloſe by thoſe fatal rocks call d the Biſhop and his-Clerks. Soon af. 
ter he alſo diſcerned Eſex, and many with him, about three leagues before, bearing in with all 
their fail north-eaſt, inſtead of eaſt and by north, full upon the fands of the Welſb coaſt; on 
which, in that gloomy weather, he had certainly ſtruck and periſſod, had he held on a little 
longer; and had not Sir A. Gorges, who was then upon the latter watch (Ralegh being retired 
to reſt) forced the maſter-gunner of hi ſhip to diſcharge a warning piece three or four times, 
much againſt his will, and that of the maſter himſelf, who, contrary to all duty and humanity, 
« ſaid they deſerv'd to taſte the peril of their own wilfulneſs, having brought themſelves and 


* 
9 


« all the fleet clearly our of their way into ſuch danger. 


- 


Uron this admonition Eſſer, with all his train, ſoon tack'd about, and, afterwards, con- 


feſs d their error. With much ado, they beat up to double the cape of Scilly, and enter'd the 
Sleeve. Ralegb, by this time, was ſhot along the north-ſide of Cornwall ; for his ſhip was ſo 
crazy, and his proviſions ſo ſcanty, he durſt not put again to fea,” but ſtood along the coaſt 
and that night anchor'd before St. Ives, where he found the Corniſh people all in alarm, ſeveral 
Spaniſh caravals and fly-boats, which lay there, having made ſome deſcents by ſtealth, and put 
them into great fright and confuſion, For Efſex, becauſe he met not with the Adelantado, had 
both believed and reported into England, that he never ſtirr'd out to fea this year; whereas, 
indeed, while the ſtrength of the, Engliſb navy lay before the ſands, he had ſet out with a 


puiſſant fleet for the invaſion of England; and theſe leſſer veſſels, which were ſent before, did 


here attend his coming. But that ſtorm aforeſaid, which ſo roughly ſcatter'd the Engh/h, was 
more favourable to their country, than, when. they felt it, they imagin'd ; by diſperſing, and 
driving back at the ſame time, this Spano Armada utterly diſabled for the intended enter- 
prize. Ralegh arriving at this juncture, gave great joy to this part of the kingdom; and, be- 
ing landed, he immediately took ſuch. order for the ſafeguard of the county, whereof he was 
her majeſty's lieutenant, as ſoon diſpelPd the fears of its inhabitants. Then, having ſupply'd 


his ſhip with proper neceſſaries, he ſent her round to the fleet, and ſhe was paid off at Briſtol, 


with the profits that aroſe from one of the prizes he had taken before-named. Had as good 
an account been given of the other prizes, this expedition, for all the caſualties. and overſights 


= This ſounding of ours, ſo much in practice, con- England, when yen are forced to run into narrow ſeas, are 
tinues Sir Arthur Gorges, and yet, many times, bringing forced, for your fureſt directions, like men blindfold, to ſearch 
; it under the water, and ſcrape with lead and tallow to the bot» 

and ipeech of a Spaniſh priſoner, which, the general gave tom for banks, . ſands, and Selves, as if you wou'd rake hell 
me in this journey, He was a gentleman, a ioldier, and, for inffruians, to find out the channel, which you call the 
of late years, traded to the V Indies: with whom Ione fleeve ; and yet, for all your ſoundings, are oftentimes mi/- 


day talking and diicourling of their voyages (wherein he falten. I anſwer'd him ; Indeed it 4vas true, that cur hu- 


was very well experienc'd) he told me that, in their na- mility taught us to go by the ground; whereas their pride led 
vigation from the Indies, they ſought out Spain in a more them to gaze above the clouds, and thereby. ſo dazzled their 
_ and gallant 45 than * did E oo or, * eyes, a they View Stumbled upen thaſs men of war which 
„e ſeek out our coaft aloft with our eyes by t vens, by now uſed as well to ſound the Spaniſh pocket, the Engl 
the fun or itars, and 2 the ufe of art and inſtruments, | ; 4 mah digit e «A * 


ſleeve. 
which ſeldom or never fail : But you, ſaid he, that ſeek fi- 
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and repute, who could have carried them, without error, to many diſtant parts of the world; 
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which happen d in it, would have return d her tajeſty double the charge ſhe had been atih 
ſetting it torth. But it ws ſtrange to ſee wut carmleſs. courſes. were held in thofe actions ſe 
out by the. ſtare; ſays our author; and-what poor returns they made into the Exchequer, 
« Thus; for the merchandize in the prizes now brought home, a compoſition was made wich 
« the queen, which was not a third part of che rtal worth 4 becauſe the full freight und 
value thereof never came to pudlick light not being faichfully certify d under the hands uf 
«« ſufficient officers when firſt taken ; nor any part ſold, bür to the buyer's advantage.” . Hk 


concludes, . That they, who had ſo play d the wiſt ſtewards; in thus providing for themſelves 


< and theit followers, reaped all che grace, as well as gain, ſtom thoſe who had more carcfully 
« and juſtly intended the publick ſervice:'; and that bi g j t of truth and merit 
« througbout the world, is the canſe why fo few aphIνð them ſeluns to theſe fincere. ani unprofitable 
« courſes; eſpecially, ſeeing tom many do dai, by fraud and flattery, find fborter and ſmoothtr 
<< ways 10 honour, wealth and preferment, ven beyond all mcaſure.dnd expetation,”® : . 
Rar zOHH took his journey to Plymouth, where a cominiflion-came; down from the ſtate. to 
lord Thomas Howard, lord Mountjoy, himſelf, and Sir N. Here, wich monies ſor repairing 
victualling, and ſending about the fleet to Chatham z and for -maidtaining the thouſand Lom 
Country ſoldiers which were now. quarter'd alontz the coaſt of Cermrmall, and aſterwards fees 
into Ireland. Eſſex, in the mean while, poſted away to London 3 but, Whatever advantage he 
might have in firſt ſhaping out the ſtory of their adventures to the queen, it little avail'd him; 
for Sir Francis Vere ſoon after arriving alſo at court, underſtood his lordſhip was retir'd to his 
houſe at Munſted in great diſcontentment ;/ for the queen wus fo incens d againſt the carl, that 
ſhe laid the whole blame of their evil ſucces, on his lordſhip, both for not burning and ſpoiling 
the Spaniſh fleet at Feroll, and miſſing that which. camt from ini. Vere ſays, he juſtifp'd 
his lordſhip, and laid the blame upon thoſe who! deſerv'd it, with {ach 'carneſtneſs, that the 
ſtanders · by (her majeſty then walking in the garden at Mhilabalb) might hear him: inſomuch 
that he quieted the queen, as he tells us; who then diſcourſed with him of the earl's humoum 
and ambition, and, at laſt, conſtrued all ſo; graciouſly, that ſhe fell into commendation of him 
fo that he foon after came to court. * But he ſtaid not long there, not with any caſe or con 
tent 3 fo inſupportable was it to and Cecil made maſter of the wards, the, lord admiral foward 
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Thus ends Sir Arthur Gorges's accurate relation of; the d the n 40 dum, and the price i but not defalkid any 
Hand- Iyage; concerning whom, as ſome {mall return of of the author's narrative, which fills near eight ſheets of 
commemoration, it may not be ungrateful here to om a paper in his Wurth volume of wager. It is atorn'd With 
few diſperſed particulars, as follows. He was the ſon of mar good mj/itary and oerine veſleRtionss the, with ome 
Sir William Gorges, Who, about the year 1580, was wice- other paſſages, of too general import to be interwoven in 
#nirel in a fleet ſet out by the queen to guard the 5 airy r atzount of Sir Walter Rategh. "Prrchi: 
coaſt from the Span; forces then coming to aid the Dy/-- further informs us, that Garges alſo added to this treatiſe, 
monds : In his return, he took that famous Eg pirate Notes touching the ngvy royal, . which are worth the not 
Dev who, cho he ſaved the admiral, Sir J Pepper's fſuys he; but perhaps not to be permitted to every vd. 
life, his ſip, With all her crew, when in @ ſtorm the was ** gar and noceleſs eye : becnuſe, as be goes on, woe 
caſt upon a ſand ; by directing all her fails to be hoiſled, .“ dium parit; Pains may Cauſe pains, and 9 

contrary to all other judgments; and had the admiral's © yeap the reward of u bufy- ody. From hence it 
omiſe, on his faith and honour, to get his pardon, who ſeem that Parchus followed a copy leis common than any 
id intercede for it ; yet were his deſerts over-look'd, and thing which had then the preſs. But, tho' Sir V. Rs 
his offences puniſhed with death. As to thatwice-admiral's gb might have read it in MS. 1 cannot think it is this fit 
fon Arthur, he was both a valiant and a learned gentle- points at; Where, ö ing his own account of che con- 


man; was one of the voluntiers againſt the Spaniſb Irva- queſt of Fayzal, which we have given in a note before; It 
fon, as we have beſore obſerved, and akerwards in feve- + WhenesT and an action of mine cited with omi. 


ps, ** 
ral other engagements. He married Douglas Howard, fon of my name, I may, by a civil i 
daughter and ir of Henry lord Howard, viſcount Byndmm; * think that there was no to defraud me of any 
which lady dying young mn 1591, the famous Spmjor © honour ; but rather an open that the enterprize was 
wrote a ſine paſtoral z/zgy upon her, which is printed * fuck, or ſo ill manayg'd, hed. Gente pate Ta 
among his works, by the name of Daphnaida; and the *, unto it?“ Becauſe, as Mr. Lediard has very juſtly ob- 
poet, in his dedication thereof do the lady Heu, mat- Yerved, © Gir A „im the circumſtantial acoomt 
ckioneſs of Northampton, tells her, The occaſion why 
v« 1 wrote the ſame was, as well the great good fame 1 
*« heard of her dectas'd, as the particular good - will I bent 
„ unto her husband, maſter Arthur Gorges, 4 ber of 
© [crrning and virtue; whoſe houſe as your ladyſhip, by 
„ marriage, Kath Honoured; ſo do I find the name of + 
«© them, by many notable records, to be of great antiquity, 
« and ſuch as have ever borne themſelves with honourable 
e reputation to the <vorld, and \wnfpotted lryalry to their 
v printe and rage 4 Defides, fo lineally defcended from 
«« the thwards, the lady Arne Howtry, eldeſt daugh- abort i x ex the lord Thomas 
ter of Fohn duke of Norfolk, was wiſe to Sir EA. rd are ſpoken of in the like manner, and ſcarce 
** md, mother to Sir Efward, and grandmother to mentiond but by their titles of general and wice-admiral. 
Sir William and Sir Thomas Gorges, knights.” Now, as Befides Rags own word, that the action was only titel, 
to the relation of this we ts the ifles of Azores, in which muſt refer to fome other ſhorter account than this original 
Sir A. Gorges was captain of Sir Walter RategÞ's ſhip, thy! and copious hiftory of it. An 1 ſhall obſerve more of 
we are not expreſſy enough told by Parchas, it was print- Sir 4. Gorges is, that he tranſlated into Engliſh Sir Franc: 
ed before he gave it us in his unt; * he fays it Baron learned and ingenious book, De S apientia Veteran 
was written by Sir rebar in 1607, And to chat Vers Commenraries, fol. 65, 66, 67. 0 
great hope of Graat- Britain, prince Henry. He has vtritt- | v7 
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dae eadd-6f."Nattinghai,: for, bis bv againſt the Spani-Lrog/or/-and 1 Gale —_— 
now Raidgh's actions at the. Fand, oſtern d alſs more conliderable than hia own ; tho' indeed 
by the Rewer. number. 1 ſur the popwace. were: ably led to believe the late diſappointment of 
Efſex's great expectationt, was-oving to Ralggh's| rogard of his own glary more than that af. his 
country : hereby Ralegh loſt: their opinion, even tho? victoria againſt, their enemias, while How received 
Eee was ſure to return with triumph, however be: miſearried in his attempts 1 and was always | — yg 7 
received by them with ſuch joy, as if his great flogts and ar mies came laden wick ſuſfigiegt ſpail * 
and conqueſt, if they only brought him ſaſe home again, Still /boch enjoy d a. liberal ſharp in 
the queen's favour, but it only ratify'd the veneration of the mulicude. te one; and their diſaſ- 
feftion to the other. z* yet was their eſteem, more fatal to Au, at laſt more ſpeedily ſo, 
their prejudice ta Ralæ b. However, the queen was little inſluene d witk their partiality to ei- 
cher; till ſex too zcalouſiy cultivatod that which ſo unreaſonahly increas d in his favouf 
for ſhe loved her people without jealouſy, nor was offended at his being the darling of their 
eyes, till ſhe found him inclind to be che darling of their warts. And, as for the blame 
which Camden ſays they now laid on each other of the latę miſadventures, and which, he in- 
forms us, grew to a more open rupture, it ſoms to ha ve fallen moſt upon Eſex, and that Rar 
legh's conduct was approv'd'y becauſe Aſſer was nevet after truſted with the command of any 
naval expedition, but Ralggh,was.. Let whateyer, milcondytt in pthers Rag might be now 
driven to object, in his own defence; his generoſity to Aſer, and forme of his followers, hom 
he might have laid it upon many years after thair death, when there was little fear of heing 
controverted, is ſo much above moſt of cheirs to him while they were alive, that, having chen 
occaſion to mention this voyaga, be does not drop the laſt inuendo againh, ay of them ; but 

aſcribes their diſappointments in it to the moſt unblamable cauſet ? 

Bzrou3, Ralæb could well arrive, I think, at London, 10 give an account of. this expedi- 

ton, the parliament was met at Weſtminſter ; for we read, that the queen went thither in an 
open charigt, all cover'd oyer-head canopy-wile with. Slver fiſſue, and begun the ſeſſion an the 
eweaty-fourth of Odinber this year. . Ralegh, making bur a ſhort ſtay in town, went to his ſeat 
at Sherbourn z. of which be muſt have had, but little enjoyment, tor to or three years paſt 
Towards the: latter end of, November, following, we find Mr, Arias Gilbert, now a burgels 
for Bridpert in Donſelſbire, obtain d ſicenee af the peaker abet be might retire 49. his brother 
Sir Walter Relegh, in that county, for the benefit of his Health, About a month atterwagds, 
that is, on the twentieth of December, we meet with Ralegh in the houle 31 for what place re- 

turn'd, I Had nat; and that day the parliament was adjourn'd till the eleventh of January 

When they met again, Ralegh appears frequently in comminrees, upon ſeveral bills of the 
greateſt conſaquence that weze then read; as that againſt lewd and wandering perſons pretending 
to be ſoldiers or mariners; another for an act ty increaſe people far the ſervice and ſtrength of 
the realm ; one to explain an act for the maintenance of the navy ; one for paying the queen's 
debts ; ane for erecting houſes of correftion and puniſhment of er vagabonds, and ſturdy 
beggars ; beſides many others, Whoſę titles are more proper ap be ſought in the parliamentary 
journal; of this reign, than, here barely to be recited ; far the clerk. of this hole, whoſe i 
we have before obſerv d, ſeeming to have melted down moſt of the ſpeeches in this ſeſſion, for 
brevity, into a narrative of its proceedings, little or nothing of Sir Walter Ralegb's arguments 
is to be particularly extracted. Nor only in the ſpeeches, hut other circumſtances, has that clerk 
been deficient, particularly one, in which Ralegb was coneern' d, relating to ſome nice diſtinc- 
tion of form or ceremony wherewith the lords are wont to receive the commons on certain oc- 
caſions; which therefore we muſt take, as from the journals of the ypper houſe it has been repre- 
ſented; and there it appears, that ſome condeſcenſion in the lord-keeper Egerton had raiſed an 
objection in the commons on its being now emitted, For, on the fourteenth day of January, 
Sir Walter Rakegh, with divers other knights and burgeſſes, being ſent to deſire a conference 
with the lords, upon ſome amendments” of the bill for erecting houſes of correction before- 
mention d;; and ſignificatian heing given, that they might come in to receive their anſwer, it 
was thought proper that the lord · Keeper ſhould now deliver it ſitting in his Place (che lords alſo 
ſitting) and not by going doun to the bar, as the form is hen the lords receive bills or mel- 
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three ſquadrons of ſhips, commanded Aegh's Ae or his, arg 19 Guiana, p. 11, 12. 
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ſages from them ; and as the lord-keeper had ſometimes before done, it ſeems, in deliver ing ana 
ſwers . This reception being repteſented to the hauſe of commons, chey ſent ſome other mem 
bers to deſire; ſatisfaction, as for an innovation derogatory” to their liberty. Here Sit Malir 
Raleg bos part in this difference ending, we ſhall reſer our readers to an abſtract of its conſecuenct 
at the ſoot of the page, that too much interruption may not appeat in the thread of his ſtory 


and only obſerve, as to the remainder of this ſeſſton, chat it was clos d with a grant to the queen 
of three ſubſidies, and ſox fiſteenths and tenths/Þ 19249 22 1 ee 
Tux parliament being diſſol vd on the ninth of February, Ralerb ſrems not to have reſided 


long in town ; for, ſoon after, ſome regulations being made for the publick good of thoſe peo! 
ple over whom he preſided, by bis 6ffices of power, in the N of England, we find him celes 
| brated, for his exerciſe thereof among them, as a'very worthy" patriot in ſeveral inſtances.” The 
lord Burgbley is mention d in one of them, who died about ſix months after the ſaid parliament 
broke up, that is to ſay, in Auguſt 1598 3 therefore we muſt here relate it, as occurring before 
this time. It concern d the reſtoration of certain manors to their ancient tenure in Cornwall 3 
for there are ſeventeen appertaining to that dutchy, which took or renew'd their Holdings, as 
they call it, every ſeven years of certain commiſſioners, for near chree centuries paſt; hereby 
the tenants reckon'd a kind of 'inheritable eſtate, accruing to them. But, notwithſtanding 
this long preſcription, a bold and buſy perſon in theſe times, getting an Exchequer-leaſe of one 
or two ſuch tenements, called the whole right in queſtion; but, failing of ſucceſs," another, 
ſoon after, reſumed the broken title, and proſecuted ĩt even to a N, prius. Hereupon, the te. 
nants deputed certain gentlemen, among whom was the author of this paſſage, Richard Curt 
of Anthony Eſq; one of the deputy-licutenants of the county, to repair to Londen with a peti- 
tion to the ſaid lord - treaſurer Burghley ; who, calling to him the chancellor and batons” of the 
Excbequer, found (beſides this long continuance,” and the importance thereof, as touching the 
ruin of above a thoufand inhabitants) that her majeſty poſſeſſed no lands which yielded her 1 
fair a benefit as theſe, in rents, fines, heriots, and other perquiſites- Theſe reaſons found {4% 
vourable allowance, but did not procure an effectual remedy, till the ſaid gentlemen became 
ſupplicants to her majeſty in perſon; who then, having been prepared, it ſeems, by Ralegb's ap- 
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plications and intereſt, teſtify d her diſlike of the attempier; and expreſiy order d the ceſſition 
Reſtores the of his attempt. For, ſays this author, herein we were beholdem to Sir Walter Ralegh's ears 
ay mn; neſt writing, who was then in the country; alſo to the advice of Sir Henry, and the ſollicita- 
to their an- tions of Mr. W. Killegrew, < Another example of his zealous affection for the eaſe and ad van 
cient tenure. tage of theſe people under his Juriſdiction, appears in his lightning them of à certain bur“ 
denſome tax, which carried many other inconveniences with it. For, as the products and 
commodities in thoſe weſtern parts had been anciently very much oppreſs'd with tributes to the 
earls of Cornwall, whereby the condition of à Corniſb inhabitant and a French peaſant differ'd 
very little; ſo latterly, while Ralegh was lieutenant of that county, there wanted not ſome, who, 
through favour at court, and plauſible repreſentations to her majeſty, did, in part, revive the 
ſame 3 and, under pretext of reſtoring a rent decay'd ever fince the ninth of king Henry II, to 
the pretended detriment of the crown, procured letters patent, that none ſhould falt, dry, or 
pack any fiſh in Devonſhire or Cornwall, without their licence or warrant ; the ill conſequences 
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Upon this meſſage, the lords conſulted touching the ceive it: then they, not iving the lords advance to the 
uſage of their houſe, a“ it had been obſerved by thoie of bar, protelted, by Sir M. Nuala, that they had not com- 
longeſt continuance therein; and it was reſolved, that their miſſion to receive any anſwer in that form; 10 departed. 
cuſtom was and is, When any 64i/{s or meſſages be brought Hereupon, a motion was ſent from the lords to the com. 
„ from the houſe of commons to the upper houſe, the moans for a conference in the outward great chamber, to 
*« lord-keeper and the reſt of the lords are to riſe and go reconcile this matter; where the aforeſaid members meet- 
down to the bar to meet thoſe who come from the com- ing the archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord. treaſurer Bargbly, 
«« mons, and there receive their ſaid meſſages or bills: and others of the moſt ancient peers, were aſſured by them, 
« but, contrariwiſe, when any anſwer is to be deliver d that the true and right form of receiving bills or meſlages, 

by the lord-keeper, in the name and behalf of the houſe, and delivering anſwers by the lord-keeper, was as is above 
«« to ſuch as come from the commons, theſe members are related ; and that ſome late inadvertency in the 
«« to receive the ſame ſtanding towards the lower end of thereof, was the occaſion of their preſent miſconftrutuon. 
<< the laid upper houſe, without the bar; and the lord. Hereupon, the houſe of commons was ſatisfied ; and the 
_ «© keeper is to deliver it fitting in his place, with his head ſame form was afterwards kept accordingly. Sir Sina 
« cover'd, the other lords alſo keeping their places; and Dewe's journal of queen Elizabeth's parliaments, fol. 1708. 
that whenever it had been otherwiſe done, it was by er- p. $39 540. ; | ; 7 
<« ror or miſtake, and therefore not to be drawn into pre- 87 theſe taxes, Camden gives us this explanation. 
* cedent.” Then the attorney-general and Serjeant Drew A fteenth and a tenth, is a certain tax on every city, 
being ſent to the lower houſe, lignify'd, that if they would borough and town, not upon every man in particular - but 
fend for an anſwer to their demands, it ſhould be given. a general ſum, in proportion to the fifreenth part of the 
The commons accordingly ſent the ſame perſons who had wealth of the reſpeclive places: a fubfidy, we call that 
before demanded ſatisfaction. But, being come to the houſe, which is impos'd on every ſingle perſon, as they are aſ- 
and having placed themſelves at the lower end of the out - ſeſs d by poll, according to the value of their goods and 
ward room, as at other times, except the lord. Keeper and lands. EIL. anno 1563. Nenn 
other lords came and met them at the bar to deliver their e Carus Survey of Cornwall, 4to. 1602. p. 36. 
anſwer, the ſaid keeper moved them to approach and re- b. 37 en Wh "2 
| whereof 
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Sir WALTER RALEGH. tix 


being what would have made that patentee an abſolute diſpoſer of | 
a and land · dependants, that the Corniſh 


= through the never-failing forwardneſs and backing of Sir Walter Ralegb, fays the ſame 


author, obtain'd a revocation thereof. * Here, not to divide from this head, what properly Procures the 
falls under it, we may alſo add Raleg#'s good offices, the two following years, for freeing the rn the 
inhabitants of theſe parts from thoſe heavy impoſitions, with which the trade and manufac- curing of . 
ture alſo of their tin · works were very much embarraſs'd. Theſe impoſitions were occafion'd 

by the merchants and uſurers who advanced money to the tinners, upon whom their encroach- 

ments were now grown ſo exorbitant, that Ralegh was importun'd to revive the privilege of 
pre-emption, founded on that clauſe in the charter of king Edward I. allowing them to vend 
their tin to their beſt behoof, niſi nos ipſi emere voluerimus, It had been attempted by others 
before him, who alledg'd many reaſons how it might prove advantageous, not only to her 
majeſty, but the country, and prejudicial to none but thoſe extortioners, who practisd a far 
worſe kind of pre-emption. ® But tho* this means of redreſs was by thoſe perſons hotly be- 
gun, and a reaſonable price offer'd, it ſoon cool'd again, till it receiv'd a new life in Michael- | 

mas term 1599 3 for then the Corniſh men, being in London, were calPd before the principal 

lords of her majeſty's council, and the matter was there debated by Sir Walter Ralegh in be- 

half of the country, againſt thoſe advocates deputed for the merchants who had promoted this 

ſuit ; and he brought it to ſuch a concluſion that articles were ſign'd. Indeed it did not im- 
mediately take effect: yet, it ſeems, the privilege was afterwards inveſted in Ralegh, and that Revives the | 
he put his power in execution. In November, the following year, he held a court at Loſt- 1 
wit biel, the uſual place for Stannary cauſes; where having ſignified her majeſty's pleaſure for 


a new tax of fix pounds on every thouſand weight of tin that ſhould be tranſported, beſides 


two pounds and ſixteen ſhillings already payable, he told them alſo, that her majeſty had 
been prevail'd on ſo far to diſengage them from dealing with the merchants and uſurers, that 
ſhe would diſburſe four thouſand pounds in loan to the tinners for a year's ſpace, and was 
contented to be repaid in tin: © and laſtly what appears totally to have excluded thoſe mer- 
chants from the exerciſe of their impoſitions is, that, by the time of the enſuing parliament, 
Ralegh appears to have had the power of pre-emption granted him; becauſe, in a ſpeech of 
his, which we ſhall take notice of, having juſtly maintain*d his title thereto, from the charter 
before-mention'd, he yet no leſs generouſly offers to reſign it, as indeed he not long after vo- 
Juntarily did, “ if thoſe, who had privileges of far leſs ancient eſtabliſhment, would follow his 
example. But, as theſe and his other eminent ſervices to thoſe people, are beſt to be judg'd 
of by ſuch as beheld and taſted the benefits that flow'd. from them: ſo we ſhall here only 
add the publick acknowledgment thereof which Mr. Carew made, a few months after that 
parliament roſe, in the following dedication to Sir Walter Ralegh, of his excellent Survey of 
CoRnwWALL. ** This my ill-huſbanded ſurvey, long ſince begun, a great while diſcontinu'd, 
« lately review'd, and now haſtily! finiſh'd ; appeals to your lordſhip's direction, whether 
« it ſhould pals; to your correction, if it do paſs ; and to your protection, when it is paſsd. 
«« Neither unduely : for the ſame intreats of the province and perſons over whoſe bodies and 


| 6< eſtates you carry a large, both martial and civil, command by your authority; | but in 


% whoſe hearts and loves you poſſeſs a far greater intereſt by your kindneſs. Your ears and 
„ mouth have ever been open to hear and deliver our grievances ; and your feet and hands 
« ready to go and work their redreſs ;' and that, not only always as a magiſtrate of yourſelf, 


_® Carew's Survey of Cornwall, p. 79, b. 80. % hand (for once only, within theſe twelve years, on 
When any weſtern gentleman (ſays Mr. Carew) ** purpoſe to eſcape the of the law, they brought 
„ wants money to defray his expences at London, he re- it a little under 20 pounds thouſand) but, if to take 
„ ſorts to one of the tin merchants to borrow ſome ; but: . <* above fifty in the hundred be extremity, whatſoever 
„ ſhall as ſoon wreſt the club out of Herecxles's fiſt, as ne . name you liſt to give it, this, in truth, can be no other 
penny out of their fingers, unleſs they give bond for . than cut-throat and abominable dealing.” Survey of 
« every r- ſo taken in loan, to deliver 1000 Cornwall, p. 14, b. 16. 50 Is, 
4 d weight of tin at the next coi which ſhall < Idem, p. 17. b. 

7 within two or three months, or a year at far- - 4 Then it was recommended to king James; however, 
theſt, At which time the price of every thouſand. will he had juſt before made a proclamation againſt all mono- 
d polies p ſor in e were —.— ſchemes and eſti- 
| mates drawn up on this project of pre- emption 3 one where- 
2 ty to make three or four errands to his houſe, . be of ſets forth — profits 2 pits — of putting 
he ſhall get the money deliver d. Thus ſome one it down. - In another we find this particular; There 
p- © are two coinages of tin every year, and about eleven or 
gain twelve hundred tun coin'd. at each time; and if che 
king farms the pre-emption for 10000 J. then there will 

« remain to the farmers 
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e hut alſo very oſten, 8 and ſollicitor to others of the higheſt. place. Wherefore l, 


4 as one of the common beholden, preſent this token of my private gratitude... 
<<. and not preſumption, that hath drawn me to the offering ; and it muſt be favour, and 
46 not deſert, that ſhall move your lordſhip to acceptance: ann 


It is duty, 


« ing no leſs willing to ſerve you; than under you.” 
TuIs author (Mr. Carew) ſubſcribes himſelf, to that Autan, Sir Walter Ralgees kink 
man ; but was no leſs innobled and honourld for his accompliſhments than his family, as 


Camden has obſerv'd who further acknowledges the great aſſiſtance he receiv'd\ in his de- 


ſcription of Cornwall from this author's curious Survey of its antiquitics and natural hiſtory. « 
For his abilities in theſe ſtudies he was admitted (as upon a very. madeſt e 
himſelf) an aſſociate of the Antiquary College.> A fragment of the Tpeech he made at his in- 


troduction to the ſaid ſociety, among other materials relating to him, I communicated, about 
| a dozen years ſince, to the learned and ingenious writer of his life before the new impreſſion 


of his works.? And now that he was in London, ſolliciting one of the aforeſaid cauſes (for 


the Corniſo tinners) I find his name mention'd in a hft of near twenty other antiquaries, who' 
were ſummon'd to a meeting at the houſe of a Garter King of Arms (which, I fuppoſe, was 


Sir William Dethicke, at the Heralds Office) in order, probably, to receive ſome queſtions, or 

bring his opinion in writing to others which had been propounded, as the manner then was. © 
Now, perceiving Sir Walter Ralegh to have patroniz'd the antiquities of Cornwall, written by 
one member of that ſociety, and that Mr. John Hooker, another gentleman learned in the an. 


tiquities of this realm, and perhaps a member alſo of the ſame body (for their names are not 
all yet known) addreſs'd his Hiſtorical Record of Devonſhire to a perſon 


of honourable place in 


the commonwealth, who is conceived by one that had ſeen it, to have been alſo Sir Walter 
Ralegh ;* to which honourable perſon the ſaid work being deliver'd at its author's death, he 
committed it to Mr. Dodderidge, another member of the ſaid ſociety (who had leiſure to fit 
it for, and did recommend it to the preſs, tho? it never was printed: ?) finding alſo that Sir 
Walter Ralegh was acquainted with, and honourably ſpoken of by others of this aſſembly, as 
Sir Henry Spelman, alſo Sir Nobert Cotton, from whoſe library we find Ralegh afterwards bor 
rowing ſome manuſcripts, and that Mr. Jobn Selden was oblig'd to RalegF's library for others; 
11 could not but think him ſomehow related to the ſaid ſociety, and at laſt have found, chat 
"he likewiſe was a member thereof, This intelligence I receive from another Iiſt of theſe aſſo- 
ciates, in a manuſcript addreſs'd ſoon aſter RalegÞ's death to king James; which alſo further 


contains this obſervation upon that ſociety. 


« There was a time, moſt excellent king, when 


« as well under queen Elizabeth, as under your majeſty, certain choice gentlemen, men of 
« known proof, were knit together, ſtatis temporibus, by the love of theſe ſtudies, ' upon 
contribution among themſelves: which company conſiſted of an elective Preſident | and of 
« Clariſimi; of other Antiquaries and a Regiſter. | Bat this their meeting, whoſe profeſſion 


e reached only to the matter of our amiguities, deſerved to have an incorporative connection, 


« by way of authority royal; for want whereof, they being depriv'd of the benefit of ſuf- 
« fection and ſubſtitution, a few of their friends and perſons dying, the thing itſelf is abſo- 


<« lutely vaniſh'd: 
ce tural. 8 


* Camden's Britannia in Cornwall. | 

b Carew's Survey of Cornwall, p. 61. b. 

e In quarto, 1723. 

4 This fummons dated anno domine Elix. XLI. is pub- 
liſh'd from a MS. in the 4A/nolean Muſeum at Oxford,” 
by Mr. Thomas Hearne : See his Preface to a Collection of 
Curious Diſcourſes by eminent Antiquaries, 8vo. Oxon. 

1720. p. 41. Theſe d/caurſes were written between the 
year 1590 and ＋ N. thereſore do, I think, ſomewhat 
diſprove Sir Henry Spelman's 5 FE leaſt that 
ſummons does) that is ſociety of Anti es was ; 
tinued for twenty years and then reviv'd in 1614. 

James was about this year, or ſoon after, ſo hot upon his 
college of controverfial 3 at Cbella, that I wonder 
not at his di of the faid focrety, thro I know 
not what ſuſpicion 2 of their troubli 
of ſtate or religion, whereby their _— was. wholly 
broke of; tho, 8 . 
forbare all arguments on thoſe ſubjects. 
Spelman's Pref. to his law terms, as —＋ 

in the Bodkian library, by Dr. G:b/on the * dpi 
Londen, in his fe of Mr. Camden. 


ſucceſſion performing that in civil bodies, vbbith generation does in na- 


matters 


| | Bor, 
0 5.1 Prince's Wirthies of Devon [PEEL Hoo- 
* 4 


£ Their names, however, deſerving to live with ho- 
_ the ſaid author ſets them down, as they aroſe to his 
aner R, wr?! in the following manner Thomas 

carl of t, Henry earl of Northampton, Fitzalen the laſt 
earl of 2 William lord Burg „ the Herbert. — 
of Pembroke, the learned lord Lum! Sir Philip Sidney, 
Sir Henry Bill piley, 1 r Witham | Deuthicke, 
Sir Hay F. Dr. Bartholomew Clark, — 
Count; Sir Daniel Donne, Sir Walter Cope and: Rategh ; 
Mr.” Benedif Barnham, Dr, Cowel, 8 ans Bl ; 
er; Mr. Glover, 28238 — x Ye Lor the 


; Benefield, Era | 
Mr. Talbot, and Mr. — &c. Then Wu 
king how juſtly the diſſolution of ſo well an intende dex 
erciſe was lamented by all thoſe — 
knew his majeſty's realms afforded living rag 
worth, fit to keep up and celebrate "hes — 2 fins 


lord Carew; Sir Fulk Grevile Sir Robert Cotton, Sir P. 
a Manwoed, 
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Sir WALTER NAL EO. 


Cena of England, by an ambaſſador, that he had held: ſome conferences with the 
Spaniſh — a — would come to no concluſion. without her conſent, and that 
of the united ſtates 3 her majeſty ſent ſome commiſſioners over: and, while they were negotia. 
ting this buſineſs in France, ſhe had the argument very cloſely debated in her council at home. 
Here Eſſex was one of thoſe, who would by no means liſten to any manner of accommodation 5 
and, while the matter was upon the carpet, was ſo expeditious as to produce a formal apotogy, 
in writing, for his reaſons; it being dated in 2596, and written before the king, of Spain's death 
in the beginning of September the fame year, Yet, upon this topic, there enſued L warm Gif- 
pute, ſays Camden, betwixt the queen and Eſſex ; as alſo upon her chuſing ſome able miniſter 
to ſuperintend the affairs of Ireland, She look*d upon the earl's uncle, Sir William Knolles, as 
a proper perſon for that charge. Eſſex prefer'd Sir George Carew, perhaps on purpoſe, ſays 
Camden, to get rid of him: and, when the queen would not be perſuaded to approve his 
choice, he, quite forgetting all duty, turn'd his back upon her in a contemptuous manner, The 
queen, unable to bear his inſolence, diſmiſs'd him her preſence with a box on the ear. The 
fury this threw the earl into, is better conceiv'd than expreſs'd 3 but having, with his hand on 
his ſword, told the queen, He would not have taken ſuch a blow from her father,” he re- 


tired from court. The lord-keeper Egerton ſent him a prudent and pacifying letter; in which, 


among other wholſome motives to ſubmiſſion and complacency, he ſays, In this courſe 
« you hold, if you have any enemies, you do that for them which they could never do for 
« themſelves z while your friends you leave to ſcorn and contempt.” The earl return'd a long 
and paſſionate anſwer, as Camden calls it; in which it appears, he had alſo ſuffer d ſome 
impriſonment; and wherein he makes this reply to thoſe objections: © In this courſe do I any 
« thing for my enemies? When I was preſent, I found them abſolute; and therefore I had 
<« rather they ſhould triumph alone, than have me attendant upon their chariots, Or do I 
« leave my friends? When I was a courtier, I could ſell them no fruit of my love; and 
« now I am a hermit, they ſhall bear no envy for their love to me.“ But the lord-keeper 
ſoon brought him out of his hermitage; and he was, in a little time, re- admitted into the 
queen's favour. However, his friends, according to Camden, were apt to date his ruin from 
this unlucky circumſtance: and indeed, it hence appears, he had no enemies ſo great, or who 
ſo much conſpired to his fall, as his own paſſions; his unreaſonable expectations of an abſolute 
conformity to his own will, and impatience to behold any body aſpire to diſtinction, who did 
it not thro? his patronage and protection. Of this he gave a moſt notorious example about this 
time; in which he made Ralegh a publick object of his oppoſition, tho? it ended in his own 
diſgrace, and his relapſe into the queen's diſpleaſure; which he might have prevented, had he 


xx 
Bor to return a little into the more open and publick curtent of action, we muſt Nec 
ſerve, that king Henry the ſoutch of France having, about the end of the laſt parliament, in- 


Ilse, Sit John Davis, Sir Henry: Savile; Mr. Cam-'\ 


den, Sir Henry Spelman, Dr. John 
heck, Selden and Bolton. Thus in a 
dreſs for a Corporation Royal, to ox" ogy under the title 


rd, Tate, bit. 


of king James his Acapem, or, ollege of Honour. 


Fel. eleven ſheets, p. 6, 7, 8, 9. My reaſons that it 


was written in 1619, and 2 by whom, I have 
12 in the book itſelf; which is in the poſſeſſion of 
r. George Vertue, whoſe readineſs to impart from his own 


curious collections, and 


ed and worthy friends, whatever might be uſeful to my pre- 
ſent undertaking, deſerves more | 


as having in ſeveral other places conduced to the 


tion thereof. This af of our primitive Iquaries, and 
that in the learned Dr. Smith's life of Sir Robert Cotton, 


together with thoſe in Mr. Hearne's Preface, p. 41: afore- 
faid, and p. 112, may perhaps ſomewhat alleviate this 
8 


laſt author's ** deſpair o 


how obſcurely even Sir Walter Rategh is huddled over 
in the Ii here above exhibited. It was ſurely intended 
as a courtly compliment, thus to 


and ſhewing his very name headleſs, to that perſon who 


had newly made his body ſo. Another obſervation which 


occurs to 5 lift is, that it ſeems to carry the 
antiquity of this fociety hi than is commonly appre- 
hended : for if Robert Ges, who was made ebe, 
herald in 1571 (as I find in a MS. written by 545 
Peter Le Neve, Eſq; Norrey, upon the ſucceſſion of 

heralds from queen Mary's reign) died in 1583, asI think 
the ſame MS. demonſtrates, or at leaſt as Dr. Fuller in- 


. entitled, an Ad- 


ure from thoſe of his learn: | 


frequent 1 | 2 
2 1717, an 


t, thus to lop off all diſtinction or 
title of honour, by ſaddling him behind another Sir alter, 


forms us ; the ſaid ſociety muſt have been exiftent in this 
ear, how much more early ſoever it was befare;/: As to 
its interrupted progreſs down to our time, it would de- 


mand, as it does deſerve, an ample hiſtory to diſplay it. 


This general view we may here ſpare room for: That in 
the former of king Charles reign it bloom'd out 
afreſh; but'dreop'd in the civil wars. It s to have 


hone forth again after Oliver CromwelPs:death ; for then 


Mr. 4&mole, in the Diary of his own Life, mentions the 
AnTiqQuarIts Fi; but, during the factions in the 
2 of king Charles II's reign, to have been under a 
cloud. It was revived in the reign of his late majeſty, 

continued to this day. Having ga- 
ther'd in this ſpace ta a body of. fifty or ſixty members, 
nobility as well as gentry, clergy as well as laity ; 


- ome of whom art wel known in the Republick of Letters 
| this for their own labours, and many highly 
ö etting a perfect catalogue o 

* thoſe eminent and excellent men, tho ſeveral of their 
names were induſtriouſly conceal'd ſince the diſſolution 
Hof the ſociety.” And this remark will lead us to obſerve," 


| erving from it, 
for contributing to the improvement of other mens ; among, 


Which, gratitude cannot omit the Life of Sir W. RaLEGa. 


* , 4 Theſe quotations, I have made from the ancient 
and fair copies in a volume of State Letters, written 


- 


detween the years 1533 and 1629, among the valuable 


collections of the right been the lord Coleraine, fol. 
345, 351 ; Where E/zx's.letter to the Jord-keeper concludes. 
with theſe words : Let Solomon's foot laugh when be is 
**. frricken; let thoſe who mean to make their profit of 
4% prinoes ſhew to have no ſenſe of princes injuries; let 
them acknowledge an infinite abſoluteneſs on Earth 
„ who do not believe an abſolute inſiniteneſs in Heaven, 
Oe. But hereby diſcover'd himſelf an ill imitator of 
his old tutor in court conduct, Leicefler, who: had attained 
to the art not only of pocketing all affronta, but of con- 


ſtruing _ * ""_ and even converting them into 


| kept 


* 


His father 
triumph. 


both of the court and city. Hiſtory has not been very particular of Ralegb's appearance at 


who were his competitors, and what his ſucceſs in theſe robuſt exerciſes, there is little, I fear, 


« Sir Walter Ralegh, to be worne in the Tilt-yard, even before her majeſty's own face b.“ But 


earl's name, where he tells us a gentleman, who came to the tilt all in orange-tawney, and ran 


» 


Ye LIFE of © 


' kept his ben e een and ſuffer d Ralegh to have triumph d alone : for, during thi 


reconciliation, or laſt blaze Eſex made with any credit at court, this memorable conteſt ſeemz 
to have been promoted by him, at the martial enerciſes perform'd on the queen's birth-day, 
which was the 17th of November: At leaſt, I think it could not happen later than the year above. 
cited in this reign; becauſe E/ex's violent courſes throughout the remainder of it, allow of ng 
opportunity or countenance for his farther appearance at thoſe entertainments : and, as for the 
preceding birth-days, Eſſex ſeems not have been ſpirited up by. his incendiaries enough for 
railing ſuch a diviſion or party, as appeared upon this occaſion, till the laſt year, when they 
return'd from the i//and voyage; and then it muſt have happen'd during the ſitting of the 
parliament, which may not be ſo probable. Therefore, I ſhall here recite the ſcatter'd cir- 
cumſtances I have met with, A aa RS TO. ul I am better inform'd in what year more 
certainly to fix it. 
THESE martial exerciſes were the juſts or r turnaments wherewith the moſt active nobles and 
cavaliers of thoſe times celebrated the queen's birth-day every year, in the Ti/t-yard, near hey 
palace at hiteball. Here her majeſty was commonly herſelf a ſpectator of them, with her at- 
tendants of both ſexes ; as likewiſe all the foreign ambaſſadors, and a numerous concourſe beſideg 


thoſe aſſemblies ; as by what colour or impreſſes he diftinguiſh'd himſelf, with what ſucceſs he 
ran the carreers, or what favours he bore away: but, as upon all other publick occaſions, he 
made a moſt rich and ſplendid figure; ſo we find, upon theſe days of triumph, none ſurpaſgd 
him in military bravery, I have ſomewhere read of his curious fine armory z and, as I re- 
member, that part of it is, or was preſery'd in the Tower of London; but it is more apparent 
that, probably for ſome of theſe grand entertainments, he either made himſelf, or was preſented 
by. his royal miſtreſs with, a ſuit of armour all of ſolid ſilver: for there are ſtill in being, not 
only ancient paintings, repreſenting him about this part of her reign in that glittering and war- 
like habiliment, as hereafter will be farther deſcribed ; but mention is alſo made in ſome wri- 
tings of his being thus arm'd at all points, and ſhining in thoſe poliſn'd plates of ſilver . Yer 


remaining to ſatisfy us, more than thoſe dark and diſperſed hints of that extraordinary oppo- 
ſition or contention which Eſſex raiſed againſt him about this time, as was obſerved: and this 
being the original or copy of a like contrivance, practiſed not long before or after it in France 
(by marſhal Biron, as I remember to have read) may, from thence, and the correſponding 
teſtimony of an author, whoſe credit and intelligence are not to ng doubted, be preſumed to 
have happen'd in the following manner. 

Azour the time that Eſſex, by other like inſtances of his incurable humour to monopolize 
the multitude, fell into, or confirmed, the queen's diſpleaſure, he had by ſome of his followers 
learnt, that Sir Walter Ralegh, with a very gallant train, gorgeoufly accoutred, was to make 
his appearance the next tilting-day in orange-colour plumes. Hereupon Eſſex provided a much 
more numerous cavalcade, and deck'd them out exactly in Ralegh's colours: then the earl him- 
{elf appearing at the head of all, arm'd cap-a-pee in a compleat ſuit of orange-colour, not only 
paſg'd for the ſole knight or champion of that diſtinction, by drowning all diſtinction in Sir Malter 
Ralegh, but thereby incorporated him and his train only as ſo many more of his own eſquires 
pages, and other retinue or ſervants, who made up the parade upon theſe occaſions. The earl 
of Clarendon certainly points at this malignant ſtratagem, where, ſpeaking of thoſe dangerous 
indiſcretions which were the harbingers of E/ex's ruin, he mentions among them His glo- 
ce rious feather-triumph ; when he cauſed two thouſand orange-tawney feathers, in deſpite of 


it muſt have been ſomewhat ſurprizing to ſee them enter the liſts, and orange-tæwney running 
againſt itſelf, Yet the earl's ſucceſs, which is alſo come to light, ſeems not to have been much 
regretted, being ſo agrecable to the merit of uſurpers; inſomuch that it proved RaleeÞ's feather 
triumph in the concluſion, For, tho' the lord Bacon might have reaſon not to mention the 


very ill, came again the next any; all in green, and ran worſe ;< yet another author, inſtead of 
this gene names Eſſex ;*. and goes on, as the lord Bacon does, with obſerving, that 
„ One of the 3 hereupon asking, Wy 0 * tilter 7000 ſeemed to be known in both 


a Sir Walter Ral Ws Ghoſt, 4to. Utrecht 1626. p. 10. finted | in Reliquize ieee 4th edit. 163 190. 
b The Diſpar 1 the eſtates and diets 1 b Lord Regs apophthegms, new and old,”p A 


George duke of Buckingham, and Robert earl of E/ex, writ- -v Apophthegms of the Eng/; 7 nation, Ms. $ 9. p. ut 
ren by the carl of Clarendop in his Younger years, and s 17 A 
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« habits) changed bis colour; another anſwer'd, Surely becauſe i may be reported, that there # 
«© aß one in green who ran worſs than be in orange - oolour. 1 * 
sven like diſturbances and ill blood as theſe conteſts muſt have bred, might well make the 
queen weary of having Eſſex any longer about the court, and deſirous of removing him to ſome 
employment where he might more commendably exerciſe his martial qualities. A good occa- 
Gon offer'd itſelf in Ireland, where Tir-Oen's rebellion: had now overſpread almoſt the whole 
kingdom. A conſultation was: therefore held for ſending over the fitteſt perſon to ſuppreſs 
it. The lord Muntjey was firſt propos d: but Efex himſelf made exceptions againſt his 
want of experience and activity; alledging, Ireland requir'd a perſon of the firſt rank, who 
was an old general, and conſiderable for honour, intereſt and eſtate, to gain him reſpect and 
influence there; by which Camden thinks he would have recommended himſelf, and adds, 
that when the queen therefore reſoly'd on Eſſex, he lightly refus d it, adviſing her to ſome 
abler perſon; tho”, continues that hiſtorian, he had an objection ready againſt any perſon ſhe 
ſhould have named. Notwithſtanding this authority, and that Eſſex's ſmooth-tongu'd adver- 
Gries were for lending ſpurs to the ambition that wanted a bridle, a he ſeems to me, by a letter 
of his own genuine ſtyle, in proſe and verſe, to the queen, at his going over in the end of 
March 1599, to have look'd upon the government of that kingdom as the moft irkſome 
kind of baniſhment, and to have enter'd upon it with the utmoſt averſion. » His conduct 
in it was anſwerable to the expectations of judicious men; and one of his own ſervants; who 
attended him thither, ſays, it was his blackeſt employment, that Ireland was ordain'd to be 
the ſepulchre of his father, and the gulph of his own fortunes. 0 : | 
AzouT four months after Efex was thus diſpoſed of, there were great apprehenſions in Eng- 
land of an invaſion ; but from what quarter is not well diſtinguiſh'd: ſix thouſand ſoldiers were 
= ſuddenly raiſed to guard the city and queen's perſon, Chains were drawn acroſs the ſtreets of 
London, watches ſet, and lights hung out at every man's door for above a fortnight. © By 
(ea ſixteen or eighteen ſhips of the royal navy were fitted out with wonderful ſpeed, under the 


vice-admiral, in the Ark-Royal. Whether occaſion'd by any miſtruſt the Engliſh and Spa- ral. 
niards had of one another, or a policy held on both ſides to make peace with ſword in hand, 
my author does not reſolve ; but is ſure che preparation on both ſides was very great, as if 
one expected an invaſion from the other: and yet it was generally conceiv'd not to be intend- 
ed by either; but that our fleet had only relation to the earl of Eſſex, then in Ireland, as if 
he had ſome deſperate deſign to try his friends in England, and to be revenged of thoſe he 
dought his enemies. However it was, the care and coſt was not ſo great as neceſſary ; for it 
Vas known, that the Adelantado had drawn, both his ſhips and galleys, to the Groyne; which 
vas not uſual, but upon ſome action intended for England or Ireland : and, ſeeing we were not 
0 be ſurpriz d, he diverted them afterwards to a different uſe. Another benefit that aroſe to 
the nation, by putting it into this ſudden poſture of defence, was the great dexterity and expe- 
2 dition wherewith it was taught to ſpring into arms: for the incredible ſpeed and order of the 
Wcommanders, in raiſing ſuch a land army, and fitting out ſuch a royal navy, was ſo admired, 
ooch by Spain, France and Holland, that all foreigners confeſs'd, Her majeſtys deeds in war 
verre not heretofore more dreadful to her enemies than, now only her preparations for it. Inſomuch 
that, it is ſaid, an envoy was ſent by the Archduke from Bruſſels with overtures of peace, tho 

hey did not then ſucceed. Whether a deſign'd invaſion from Spain was hereby blown over, 
or her majeſty was better fatisfied about the earl of Eſex, we find not; but ſhe cammanded 
her fleet home, after it had been about a month at ſea. * | 


a Camden's Eliz. Anno 1599. Then wake again, and yield God ever praiſe : 
b To the Queen. *©* From a mind delighting in ſorrow, Content with Heps and Haws and Brambleberry, 
* from ſpirits waſted with paſſion, from a heart torne In contemplation paſſing out his days, 
in pieces with care, grief and travel, from a man that And change of holy thoughts to make him merry. 
* hateth himſelf and all things elſe that keep him alive ; Who, when he dies, his tomb may be a buſh, 
* what ſervice can your majeſty expect, ſince any ſervice Where harmleſs Robbin dwells with gentle Thru/+. 
* Paſt deſerves no more than baniſhment and proſcription 
into the curſedſt of all iſlands? It is your rebels pride Dar majeſly's exiled ſervant, 
* and ſucceſſion muſt give me leave to ranſom myſelf out W 
* of this hateful priſon, out of my loath'd body ; which, _ | Rog Es88x. 
* if it happen ſo, your majeſty ſhall have no cauſe to miſ- | 1 | 
* like the faſhion of my death, ſince the courſe of my This from the Harkian library, B. H. go. C. 70. fol. 
* life could never pleaſe you. RE * © | | * * | 


of Happy he, could finiſh forth his fte, Sir Henry Wateon, in his parallel. 
In ſome unhaunted deſart moſt * E 4 1 , edit. ons 1 
its) From all ſociety, from love and hate x « Sir William Aste naval trade in Churchil?s col- 
Of worldly folk, then ſhould he ſleep ſecure ; g lection of voyages, Vol. II. 1732. fol, 8 p 
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command of the lord Thomas Howard, as admiral, in the Elizabeth Fonas, and Sir Walter, Vice-Ad 1 


Ns az a month after this, E returned Privately out &f Ireland, with ſome of his choice 
friends; one whereof, named Sir Chriſtopher $9. Lawrence, offer'd to murder the lord Gray 
whom they met upon the road, and to difpaceh - ſeeverary Cucyil when they came to court; But 

' Effex would not encourage forbiſe an aft, The queen war now at Nonſwch'; hither Er ha. 
ſten d to preſent himſelf on his knees before hen, itt her privy-chamber early in the morning, 
and when her majeſty leaſt dream of him, ſays Camden; who adds; that ſhe entertain'd lum 
with ſome marks of Her grace and ſavour, tho? not with. chat ffeedom he ufed to find. But 50 
thing of that unſeaſonable furptiſe and fatab diſcovery upon this viſie is mentioned either by 
him, or any of our other hiſtorians, which a. ſoreigner, with the ar of romance, natural to bis 
country, reports to have then happen d, andi which I ſhalt there refer to his own words, * 
The queen indeed order d Ee to his apartment, and there to contnν, 4s Camden goes on; 
for the earl had not only difoblig'd' her before, bat now given fremd provocation by leaving 
Ireland without het permiſſion, and for ſhuffling; up a trace there, which mighe be broke at a 
fortnight's warning; whereas ke might have made an eſſectual compoſicion with the rebels, and 
was impower'd to give them a general act of indemnity. This excaſes he offer'd before the 
council, were ſo unſatisfactory, and his behavioue ſo contemptaous, that the queen thought pro. 
per to commit him to cuſtody; but appointed it to be ut the lord-Keeper's houſe rather than 3 
common priſon, chiefly to obſtruct the infuſtons of his pernicious adherents, to whom he was 
infatuated, that he could not relinquiſh them, tho? one of the objeftions, which would be rai- 
ſed againſt him, was by his on hand pre- ſuppoſec io be, the leaving of that kingdom in fuch 
an unſettled poſture, and returning into this, with ſuch a pdck of ſwordſmen at his heels, » 
Thus much was thought neceſſary here to relate of him, that it may appear, his on paſſions, 
with the counſels of his pretehded friends, and not thoſe, who were valgarly thought his ene- 
mies, prov'd his overthrow. | 

Writs Efex was thus in reſtraint, commiſſioners were ſent over to Bulloigus to negotiate 
the peace with Spain. This was in May 1600. And about the fame time we find Sir Walter 

His embaſſy Ralegh was alſo ſent, with the lord Cobham, upon an embaſſy concerning the fame, into Flan- 

to Flu. 1,75. Their bufineſs was kept very ſecret; yet, Albert arch - duke of Aufiria, and governor of 
the Netherlands, having charged the queen of England, it ſeers, with relieving the Hollander, 
and being likely to take ſome umbrage at ſo many perſons of conſiderable rank going over vo- 
lunteers to prince Maurice, as the lord of Northumberland, lord Ratland, and others; ſecre- 
tary Cecyll wrote to the fait commiſſioners at Buditignez that if the arch-duke ſhould object in 
the like manner to Cobham and Raligb, they were to return anſwer, «+ That theſe had no 
«© charge, nor carried either horſe or men, except ſome half a dozen of their own attendants; 
e and finding the queen ſo reſolved to have à peace (if good conditions could be had) they WM 
e obtained leave, with importunity, to ſee that one action (then expected) before they might Wl 
« deſpair of ſeeing any more of the like kind in her majeſty's time.” Thus much of this WM 
matter we have in a letter of ſecretary Cecyll's te thoſe commiſſioners. In another written by Wn 
Sir Henry Neville, who was one of thoſe commiſſioners, to Mr. Finwood, he mentions it as 3 2 
report, that Cobham and Ralegh were gone over upon pretext to ſee the camp and ſiege of = 
the fort Jabella near Oſtend, before which prince Maurice lay y but thinks they had ſome other 
end; and that in England there was ſome alarm taken at theſe matters, altho he was not wor- 
thy to know it. The ſaid Sir Henry, in another letter to Mr, #/1wood, ſays, that the journey 
of Cobham and Ralegh was not upon curioſity only but that they carried ſome meſſage ( 
prince Maurice it ſeems) which did no harm, and that he would reveal the particulars when 
he was better informed of them. Theſe three letters were written in July this year, and in 
the firſt of them we perceive Ralegh was returned into England by the fourteenth day of the 
ſaid month. © | 

Governor of Wag he arrived at court, the government of Jerſey was, it ſeems, vacant by the death df 

7270 ot Sir Anthony, ſon of Sir Amias Paulet. The queen had many addreſſors for this preferment ; 
but ſhe thought none ſo worthy of it as Sir Walter Ralegh. About fix weeks after, that is, in 


CHARNEY 


+ La Royne effort there its en /a coifſure, il entre dans 
ſa chambre: mais il luy en prit comme d' Acteon à Diane: 
il wit la Reyne t ſa nudite de tefte, & en ſon Alopecie: 
ſes Dames ont dict depuis, que il euſt attendu encore un 
peu, il avoit gaigne ſu ciliſe. L Noyne ie vojuhs, vlle 
ſe leve, eſtonnte, & Veſcrie: ly ſe 2 a ſes pithh : 
elle Veſcrie encores davantage, ly diſant, Quoy, voulez- 


vous prendre ma couronte ?' 1 unn erer pies, trhi- 
nant le ventre par terre. Elle i digfit rt i woumdpe, 
ff bitz que lev ava fa err; proficrittes de 

Ja grate; dy fetrehi Fm funf 


e luer en furem tanches, & les autres chaſſies du ſewia 
21 Roytie | . — 4 comte fat * de fert 
Hye ſins 2222 k logics Septenaire de 1'Hiſtoue 
de 1a Past les Roys de France & d Eh. Fu 
P. Vitor Cayer. gvo. Patis 1605. p. 214. 

b Camden's Eliza. Anno 1599 | 

See Memoirs of Affairs of State in the reigns of 2 
Elizabeth and Kitty Fam, cbllected from che orgies 
pers of Sir Ra Wikwind, by F. Sayer of Linab 
Im, Eſq; 1725. Vol. 1. Nl. 215, 230, 231. 
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Sir WALTER RAKEGH. EXXXV 


| of Auouſe,.. his patent Was, paſſed, with grant of the manor or lordſhip. of, S. 
D ET tie havs, and yams. coin, There is a learned in 
habitant of this: iſland, who. in bis curious and exagt hiſtory of it. giying_vs.3 fcceffion of the 
gavernars, ſays, < Sir Walter Ralegh came is after the Paulets, the year only before, bis royal 
« miſtreſs. queen Elizabeth died and was. attainted- the firſt year of King Fames - fo that we 

« were ſoon bereaved of the happineſs we promiſed ourſelves under ſo excellent a perſon.) His 

« bare name in-the liſt. of aur gauernort does bondur fo the iſlang.” * Let, as the ſame author 

further obſerves out of the. ſaick patent, When, Sir Malter Ralegh himſelf had this govern- 
| <« ment, given him by queen Blizabeth, ſhe ſtruæk off three, hundred pounds a year from. it, 
. hich the took into her own diſpoſal ; and made that great man, 6 renowned for his emi- 
«« went ſervices. ta her and to the whale: uation, be contented wich the remainder. "'* 

Eſt s had now been called before the council at the lord-Kerper's, where, for the matters laid 
to bis charge, he was ſuſpended from ſome of his offices. Bus the cqurie of penitence and re- 
fignation, which he held fon a while, gave great hopes, after he had obtained his liberty, that 
he would recover himſelf alſo at court; till his creatures blew him vp again with their poiſonous 
counſels, and led him to expect not only a reſtoration to favour, but wich unreaſonable intereſt; 
4 inſomuch, that he negledted the queen's pardon, becauſe it came not accompanied with a 
„ new grant of his leaſe for the farming of fweet wines,” as a noble author obſerves:“ Who 
addy, „ if ever that uncouth ſpeech fell from him of the queen, which is debver'd to us by 
4c one Who was then much converſant in the ſeerets of the court, that be was as crooked in 
eher diſpofition, as in her carcaſe; all my wonder at his deſtruction is taken from me.“ 
After this ſpeech, the queen did as good as deny him the wine-licences aforeſaid, as Cam den re- 
lates. Then Eſen threw himſelf open to all ill impreſſions, renewing the project he had begun 
in Ireland of removing by force his enemies at court. He curried favour with king James Prejudic'd in 
in Scotland, by ſeveral reſpedtful letters z wherein he labour d to prejudice the king againſt blen by 
thoſe who had any influence in the ZEzglif court, and was very particular in acquainting him E/:x. 
with the intereſt of his adverfarics z as one of whom he failed not to ſer forth Sir Valter Ra- 
legh, with the formidable power he had in the weſt of England, and now again in the iſle of 
Ferſey z that Cabbam was warden of the Cingus- Parts; lord Burghley, prefident of the north, 
and Sir George Carew, preſident of Adurfter, in the ſouth of Ireland. That thoſe were places 
commodious for the Spaniards to land; and theſe, perſons well- affocted to the king of Spain, 
and altogether, with the lord-treaſurer, admiral and fecretary, ſteer d the helm of govern- 
ment. Then he practiſed with the ſaid king to ſend ambaſſadors into Euglaud, to preſs a 
publick declaration of his title to the ſucceſſion, prepares inſtructions for that purpoſe, (till in- 
ſtancing the exorbitant power of his enemics, their diſafftction to the king of Scots, and great 
veneration for the infanta, Theſe proceedings were outwardly varniſh'd over, all this while, 
with the gloſs of conſcience and religion; he won over the puritans and their preachers to his 
party, commiſertated the afflicted condition of the papiſta, retained a crew of Deſberados to 
guard his houſe, and left none uncountenanc'd, who had nothing to hope for, but changes and 
revolutions. 

Tuus theſe ill humours kept gathering till Sunday the 8th of February following, and then 
broke out, as may be ſeen at large in our hiſtories of theſe times. At court the guard was 
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4 Conceſſio pro Waltzro Ralegh Milite, Officii Gele- predifteren in gue fohvi deluat, tune quatie/eungue Theſau 

toris & K. Inſulæ de Jerſey. * exto —— nofter Aae a Sable bauer df Karst 2 

2 wy anno 1600, Apud R/. Fad. XVI. Ai, pro tempors exiſflentes, aut corum aliquis, notitian inde 
398. 


diut wel duderit dias Waltero aut fue deputato prærdidla, 
See an account of the iſle of Jerſey, by Philip Null, H prædidbus annyalis redditys, aut aligua 2 2 no- 
M. A. 2d Edit. 8vo. 1733. p. 190. Ii, abe, & fuccrfſoribus neflris, a retro fuerit & in- 
This reſervation is thus ex preſſed in the patant per triginta diar um goſt aliguam natitiam 
Folumus nibilbminus, 8 per prafſentes reſtrwamus nobis, ut prefertur datam, ex tunc he litteræ noftre patentes, 
heredibus, & fucceſſoribus noftris, durante tots ne ones auftoritater, juriſdiftiones, res & cancefſjanes iy i/- 
Walteri, pro & ex cuſtumi; Ad inſulæ, revent wnibus, dem cant, vacues grunt, & nullius in ge Vigoris, ali- 
proficuis, & emolumentis, cæteriſſue omnibus & fingulis præ- 2 in fre ſentibys non obſlante, c. See Falls Ferſey, 
miſſhs pre canceſſis, annualem rraditum trecentarum librarum 55 qa R as abeye. | 
7 monet# Angliæ, / ivendum anmat im &e/atum The carl of Clarengor's «peril before cited. 

alterum Ralegh, nobis, heredibus & ſucceſſoribus noftris, This was Sir Walter Ra gh, who mentions this paſ- 
ad duos anni terminos uſuales ; videlicet, ad fifla Sana Mi- fage in the following manner. Undutiful words of a 
chaelis 3 & anunciationis Beat Maris Vir-  ſybje& do often take deeper root than the memory of 
E fer & guales portiones, 424 receptam ſcaccarii 2 cc deeds. The duke of Biroz found it, when 

» 0 


the 
eredum & fuccefſorum noftrorum :; provi L V % fa 1 : © adlvantace. f 3 
prædictu⸗ . aut aligua Ender. | ing bad him at advantage. Yea, the earl of 


55 a ; 471 | % er told gueen Elizabeth, Wat her conditions vere as 
tus, @ retro Fuerit if inſalutus, in ae, vel in tots, per * his inſurrection bad not dane, but for that ſpeech.” 
Mariam quadraginta dierum poſt aliquad felum feftarum Sir Walter Rategh's Prerogative of 2s 

: ITE 


Parliament. 


: 


doubled, 


cxxxvi 


ſent, out of particular kindneſs, to Sir Ferdinundo Gorges, one of Efſex's adherents, and gover. 


His confe- ; 


| Ferd. um paſſed between them, as Gorges relates it, was only this: When Sir alter Ralegb's boat 


an accom- 


nor of Plymouth fort, to come in all haſte to him at Durbam- bouſe to ſpeak with him, and, 
as the more private way, that he would come by water. Gorges, in the Manuſcript he writ 
to vindicate himſelf from the imputation of betraying Eſſex by this meeting, avers, that he ad. 
veruſed his lordſhip of this meſſage, and that upon council the earl was willing he ſhould go; 
but directed him to appoint his meeting with Ralggh upon the Thames, and not to land at 
Durbam- bouſe; alſo to take with him a guard for ſecuring his return. The conference that 


« came to me, he being all alone, and I having two gentlemen, he told me, that he had 


picem F/***.« ſent for me to admoniſh me to make all haſte out of the town down to my charge; there 


inſurreAwn, 


being a warrant out for the ſending me to the fleet. For his kind advertiſement I gave 
ce him thanks; but told him withal, becauſe I knew the'preſent occaſion would ſoon diſcover 
« itſelf; that it came too late; for I had engaged myſelf in another matter. He further in. 
« quiring of me, what it was? I told him, there were two thouſand gentlemen who had re- 
« ſolved that day to live or die free-men, He proteſted unto me he heard not of it until that 
« morning, but did not ſee what they were able to do againſt the queen's authority. My 
« anſwer was, it was the abuſe of that by him and others, which made ſo many honeſt men 
<«« reſolve to ſeek a reformation thereof. His reply was, that no man is without a colour for 
<« his intent; and adviſed me to look to myſelf, and to remember my duty and allegiance. 
I anſwer'd, that I knew not any man who did not more reſpect his allegiance than his life, 
« as the end would make apparent; and thus we parted; he to the court, and I to Eſex- 
« houſe.” d In the confeſſion made by this Gorges, eight days after that of their inſurrection 
above-named, before ſome of the privy-council, it appears, Sir Chriſtopher Blount had per- 
ſuaded him to murder or ſeize Sir Falter Ralegh at this meeting upon the water. For not 
doing either, Gorges apologizes in the Manuſcrips aforeſaid after this manner. If it be de- 
« manded of me why I did not then take Sir Walter Ralegh. Firſt, it was not a matter I ever 
propos d; tho*-many perſuaded me ſo to do. Secondly, I never held it an act fitting among 
emen to betray any that repoſe truſt in us; and he putting himſelf into my hands, with what 
ce honefty could I have avowed ſo barbarous a deed, unleſs he had given me the firſt occaſion 
« by violent deeds or unkind words; for either of which, I was both reſolved and prepared, 
« And at my return, I deliver'd unto my lord what had paſſed between Sir Walter Ralegh 
« and myſelf, which he received with applauſe, as may be teſtified by thoſe who were preſent, 
<« and yet alive.” * Laſtly, in another part of the ſaid Manuſcript, Gorges ſays, «The 


« reaſon why I acknowledge I had means to have taken or killed Sir Walter Ralegh was, the 


<« better to make it appear, that there was neither malicious or butcherous courſe intended to 
« him or any; and alſo. to give him cauſe to acknowledge himſelf in that reſpect beholden 
e unto me; whereby to take from him occaſion to exerciſe his power (which I knew to be 
ce great at that juncture) to my ruin, For I did believe, he could not in reaſon be ſo void of 
human reſpect, as not to requite one courteſy with another; as alſo it was no matter of 
ce treaſon againſt her majeſty, but rather a manifeſtation of the contrary, approving this in- 
te tent to be particular againſt Sir Walter Ralegh, and others,” s This is the conference which 
«« paſſed between them a few hours before the inſurrection, as Gorges has repreſented it. 
ArTER Eſſex, with his party, had made ſeveral excurſions, and ſome perſons had 
been ſlain both on his fide and the queen's. After he had been proclaimed a traitor 
by the king of arms in ſeveral parts of the city; and was driven, by water, to ſeek 
garriſon in his own houſe ; we find Ralegh mentioned among the ſeveral nobles and knights 
who inveſted it; tho? he appears in no particular action againſt the faid earl or his company. 


But, when the earl ſoon after ſurrender'd himſelf, and was brought to examination, he pro- 


feſs'd that he was to have been aſſaulted or aſſaſſinated by his private enemies; of this we have 
the following account publiſh'd by authority. As in all former diſcontentments, he had 
gone the beaten path of traitors, turning their imputation upon counſellors and perſons of 


d A brief anſwer to certain falſe, flanderous, and idle e See a declaration of the practices and treaſons, at- 
objections made againſt Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Knight, tempted and committed by Robert, late earl of Eſex, and 
as if he had been a man on purpoſe employed to praiſe the his accomplices, againſt her majeſty and her kingdoms, 
ruin of the late earl of Eſſex, &c. written by himſelf in and'imprinted by Robert Barker, the queen's printer. 410. 
the Gate-houſe, June 14. 1601. Containing 4 Sheets: 1601. | 
In the Cotton library, under the Effigy of Julius F. VII. f Sir Ferdinando Gorges s brief anſwer (as beſore.) 
fol. 428. cap. 2. | t Idem, cap. 5. 
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Sir i B- REE GH, cxpxyij 


ai eredi ſoveraign.: ſo now, e was forced, to deſcend to the pretext of a rings. 
10 2 e out, 10 i 195 e When he ſkould have been called befort's bs 155 of” 
« the council, there was an am 7 ge 0 muſketeers placed upon the water, b c device oe” 

« my lord Cobham and Sir Walter alegh, to have 1570 him in the 10 he f paſe'd, \ 1 by 

« matter ot no probability (continues, my author) thoſe perſons having no ſuck! Kerl Sure 1 
« or minds as to run themſelves and their poſterity by commitring "16 odious a crime. „On he 4 
e contrary, it was, certain, Sir Ferdinando Gorges 1 8 Blount of perſuading him to. kill, or 1 
« at leaſt apprehend Sir Walter Ralegh ; and that Gorges rejecting this advice, Blount ſent tu” . 
e ſhot after him in a boat, which Blount deny'd not; and aſked' Ralegh forgiveneſs for it at” > 
« the time of his death,” ” 2 But there were other improbabilities to diſcredit this Nander (as 
we may ſafely call it, ſince the ſtate call'd it by a groſſer name) beſides that the p perſons ſo 8 
accuſed he reputations and eſtates better eftabliſh'd, than to overthrow them by ſich a a Gereke , 2 


"TILT 


4e days — Wy ſo that in the end, this accuſation by Eſſex was reſembled to 4 ation of Pi- 2 
« ſiſtratus, who proceeded ſo =, in this kind of fiction and diſſimulation, that he lanced his 
«. own, body, and came wounded before the people, as tho he had been aſſaulted by bis 
« private enemies ; thus obtained a guard about his own perſon, whereby he afterwards uſurped 

« upon the ſtate.” > Further, what may perfectly clear up the innocence of Cobham and Ra- Cleared. 
legh from this unworthy calymany: is the acknowledgment which Blount made at his own trial; 
when, being aſked by ſecretary Cecyll, «+ Whether he thought my lord Cobham and Sir al. 

« ter Ralegb intended any ſuch aſſaſſination of the earl? he anſwer'd, that he did not believe 1 
« they ever meant any ſuch thing, nor that the ear] himſelf feared 1 it; only, it was a word. c 

« out to colour other  matters.* ” And laſtly, what may tend to prove, that Ralegb did aner 
compaſſionate and incline to befriend the earl, than harbour any enmity chat was implacable 
againſt him, is, that one of the earl's own oe. captain Thomas. e, ſhould have ſuch hopes, 
that Ralegb might be perſuaded into the danger of diſobliging che 2 by i importunity, or 
other violent means, for retrieving both Eser and Southampton from the j Jaws of death, as, by way 
of propoſition, to tell Sir Robert Croſs, who had been an old officer under Ralegh | in ſeve- © 


ral engagements at ſea, © « That Sir Walter Ralegh might get himſelf eternal honour and love, | 


„ more than ever he can otherwiſe, | if he would procure her majeſty” $s warrant to free the lords; 0 

44% which he might compaſs, by undertaking her perſon : :4” for this does not only ſhew the | 

opinion that was held of Ralegh's power with the queen, but the probability that he' might be 

induced to exert it for the reſcue of thoſe noblemen. We find he did uſe his intereſt for ſome Procures a 
who were drawn in unawares, and g got a pardon for Sir Edmund Bainbam; alſo for Fobn 1 Little- ome of the 
ton, and Orell a brave old ſoldier; the two former were men of tune, 2 thek purſes might contederates 
bleed, or be threaten'd upon this occaſion, . Bur, as Camden ob leres, few paid "the, fines wa 

on them, | * 

Ox the 19th of. February, Eſſex was artaign'd da at We 2 — fer 4 and and 1 we En nd i. his trial, 
that Sir Wealter Ralegh, | with forty of the queen's guard, was, as captain 1 er pre ent 
upon duty. Ralegh Was here examin'd about the conference before. ntiotd; 1.4 : all 15 Rid 
was, ( That Gorges told him on the water, Eſſex "had | put himſelf, into a ſtrong” ward at his 
<« houſe ; and this would be the bloadicft day's work that eyer was 3 wiſhing | he would ſpeed. 
to court for the prevention c of it; and that he | himſelf wiſhed Gorges t to refuſe their c company, 

« elſe he would be undone, f - This i [is all Ralegh, ſaid of 1 that conference ; Which Gorges, here 
alſo i in court,  confirm'd. But Eſex ſerms to charge Gorges. with, preyarication,,, Where he re- 
plies, 6 Whatſoever Sir Walter Ralegh | hath faid, Qiffereth altogerher from that which Sir Ter- 
a dinando told us at E/ex-houſe, upon his return from the water.” And indeed it is not likely 
he ſhould tell Eſſex he adviſed Ralegh to go to court and prevent the inſurrection. Six days 
. Eſſex was beheaded 1 in the Court-yard of London To biber. Among the may perſons of 

" 3% #9 


« See the firſt confeſſion of Sir Frans Gorges in 4 Tic of Sal. Trial, vol. Vit: Wear the preſs, "fol. 
declaration of * treaſus, as ne — -— oh E106 01.315 2 


of the letter E. r 4 The arrai ment and jad, ent of . ca tain fan, 
b Idem, in the 2d leaf of H. "Yee alſo r. Fa., Ba. Tee, &c. in A ae volume, l. oa 


con s ſpeech at the earl of r at val. of Tue earl of E/ex's Trial in the bill of Triali as 


2M 1 n 


Slate. Jrials, 2d edit. 1730, fo before, fol. 1 
© The trial of Sir Chriftopher Blount, &e. from a f © dem, Es, 
old MS. of Peter Le Neve Ei Nag, in the addic 2 ; 
I . Jy. {81 9114 4 
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Blount aſks 
him forgive- 
neſs. 


anſwer, if Elfer ſhould be deſirous of ſpeaking to him. But his enemies expoanded his pre- 


* Oh r 


diſtinction, chere. preſ reſent a t was Fir Walter Ralegh, probably i in his charge Igain 4 6h brain ot 
the guard, | He ſtood near iche ſcaffold, according to his own. aſſertion ; that 7 mig Ws better 1 


ſence there in ſuch a barbarous ſenſe, ſays Camden, as if be had preſſed near the place of ee. 
cution, only to feaſt his eyes with the tragedy of the carbs keins ; and the greateſt or - moſt © 
notorious of Ralegh's enemies (who is known to us) he who betrayed him to his own untimely 
end, as will be obſery'd, did after Ralegh's death, when be could not anſwer for himſelf, infinu- 
ate, that he not only inſulted upon Eſſex being dead, but even plotted his downfal, as that 
6 he had called the ear!'s faintſhip in queſtion,” had writ in ſome letters, „ chat the great boy 
4e died like a calf, and like a craven;“ and that, ſoon after the execution; a gentleman, re- 
turning from Spain, touched at Sherborne, who, being aſked by Ralegh, what they ſaid in 
« Spain of Eſſex's death?“ anſwered, They had not heard 11 it 3 but he was ſorry to hear, 
e that in the Nand voyage the earl had brought him to his merey; to which, that Raleph arſwera: | 
« but I truſt I am now quit with him ;” and, as a more evident demonſtration, ſays, that the 
night before the earl's ſuffering, ** Ralegh gave inſtructions to the lieutenant bf the Tower for 
te the execution of the warrant ;” which ſurely he did not do without authority. But theſe 
particulars, , it muſt be obſerved, come from the perſon ſtigmatiz'd with having enſnared Ra- 
legh to his deſtruction, and 10 the perſon who deſtroyed him, with endeavour to palliate the 
conduct of both to the world. And as we find thoſe obloquies gave not ſatisfaction to their 
author's contemporaries : ſo we have produced them, that they may not eſcape the reception 
they deſerve of poſterity. As for Ralegh's comportment to Eſſex, we may gueſs what it was 
while the earl was alive, ſince he made no exceptions to it at his death, when he had free liberty 
of ſpeech ; and when Ralegh came to the ſame end, it appears by his laſt words, that he had 
relented more at the earl's fate, than any thing we hear of in his pretended friends; and that he re- 
tir'd from the ſight of the earl at the time of his death, in compliance with the miſconſtruction of 
the populace, tho he afterwards repented it; ſince the earl had a deſire to ſee and ſpeak with 
him before he took his farewel of the world. | 

Tuis deſire was, in all probability, to aſk Ralegh forgiveneſs, for having ſo diſhonourably 
treated and traduced him, to countenance his own raſh purpoſes. For juſt ſuch a deſire had 
Sir Chriſtopher Blount, when his own execution approached on' the 18th of March following 
at Tower-hill ; where, underſtanding that Ralegh, as captain of the guard, was near the 2 | 
fold, he ſaid, < Sir Walter Ralegh, I thank God that you are preſent : I had an infinite defire 
ce x to ſpeak with you, to aſk you forgiveneſs e re I died; both for the BRAY done you, and 
« for my particular ill intent towards you: I beſecch you forgive me.” Ralegh anſwer d, 
de that he moſt willingly forgave him, and beſought God to forgive him, and to give him his 
divine comfort; proteſting before the Lord, that whatever Sir Chriſtopher Blount meant 
« towards him, for his part, he never bore him any ill intent:“ and further ſaid to him, « r 
«© pray you, without offence, let me put you in mind, that you have been eſteemed not only l 
ce principal provoker and* pater of the earl of E/e# in all his undutiful courſes, but eſpe” 
e cially an adyiſer in that which has been confeſs'd, of his purpoſe to tranſport a great part of 
e her majeſty's army out of Ireland | into England, to land at Milford, and thence to turn it 
« againſt her ſacred. perſon : you will do well to tell the truth herein, and'to fatisfy the world.” 
Blount reply'd, « When I was brought from Reban to Dublin, and lodg'd in the caſtle; his 
e lordſhip and the earl of Southampton e came to viſit me; and he began thus plainly with me: 
That he intended to tranſport a choice part of the army of Ireland into England, and land them 
« in Wales, at Milford, or thereabouts : and fo ſecuring his deſcent, would gather ſuch other 
« forces, as would enable him to march to London.” I anfwer'd, „I would that night con- 
« ſider of it.” Next day the earls came again; I told them, Such an enterprize, as. it was 
« moſt dangerous, would coſt much blood; ſo as I could not like it. But I rather adviſed 
« him to go over himſelf, with a good train, and make ſure of the court, than make his own 
<« conditions; and tho we never reſolved to Jun her majeſty's perſon, yet I know, and muſt 
« confeſs, If we had failed of our ends, we ſhould, rather than have been diſappointed, even have 
« drawn blood from herjelf.” Then giving a few farther hints of their progreſs in general, he 
leaves the reſt to his confeſions made before the privy-counſellors, whom he names, and to 
whom he beſeeches Sir Walter Ralegh to commend him, for their favourable and charitable 
dealing. Laſtly, having alſo declared he died i in the Catholic faith, and bid farewel to the 


a 'The humble petition and information of Sir Loeals Stucley, Ke. Ge. touching his behaviour, in bring in up dir 
Malter Ralegh, &c. Jo the king's moit excellent * 5 . 1618, p. 9, 10. . 
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knights of the ſhire for the county of Cor alt, Fobn Ar undell, E663 


Sir V ALTER RATE ci 
| S ˖ͤ ͤ proto ares 5G tuna: 03.1 gipart clo? 

\ords Gray, Compton, and the teſt, he made a decent end, * | Thus have. we. cooneRted. al} che 

Rags of Est infurredtion, ereilt we hape found Ralegb any ways, mention di of cen. 
15 po which, with ſeveral other remarkable parts of his ffory, thoſe authors, who had read 
"> of the tract etrers, records, and other thanuſcriprs whence it is here drawn, out, have 
ib cirraild and fuppreſs' in their annals and chronicles of this reign, which were publiſh 
in Fog * owing ſutntner, in the year 1601, it appears, chat Ralegh attended upon the queen 
in her progreſs ; and, when the king of France came to Calais, on the alarm of the archduke's 
beſieging of Offend, her majeſty was at Dover. Ambaſſadors were ſent over to each other on 
this occaſion; and, in that private diſpatch of the marquis of Roſney, afterwards duke of Sully, 2 
related only by himſelf, we find, that upon his landing at Dover, he was received by Ralegb, Receives the 
in company with the lords Cobbam, Sidney, and others. > The interview, then expected. be- 47 Shag 
rween theſe two princes, was not brought to pals ; nor ſeem the propoſals, made to her majeſty Dover. 
about the war with Spain, to have had the full effect that was hoped for; becauſe, not long 
after,” on the 5th of September, there arrived at London another ambaſſador from- France, named 
the duke of Biron, with a very noble, numerous and ſtately equipage, to the number of three or 
four hundred perſons. The queen was then in Hantſbire; and, during the thirteen days ſhe 
as entertained at Baſing, the marquis of inc beſter's ſeat, the duke of Biron, with his retinue, 
was brought to the Vine, a fair houſe in the ſaid county of the lord Sandys, which was furniſtyd 
with ſeven ſcore beds by the neighbouring gentry, and with all other accommodations from the 
queen's palaces, for the reception of the ſaid ambaſſador. . I leave this entertainment to the dæ- 
ſcription of the French and Enęliſb hiſtorians, who obſerve it was one diſcontinued feſtival; and 
that the like was never made by any of our princes in a progreſs.  * Tis more particularly to 
be expected, that Ralegh did here attend upon the court, becauſe he was commonly appointed 
to entertain the foreign miniſters, eſpecially of France or the States, being ſo well acquainted 
with thoſe people and their policies: and when the queen left the country, we find, among the 
ten perſons ſhe there knighted (a greater number than ever ſhe had confer'd that honour upon 
at one time) that one of them was Carew,* the brother of Sir Malter Ralegh. But as for 
that paſſage, in a French hiſtorian lately quoted, between the queen and the ambaſſador, when 
they were in London, of her ſhewing him, among the heads of thoſe rebels which were ſtuck 
upon the Tower, that of the earl of * Eſſex 3 it has been proved fabulous by Camden, who 
would doubtleſs have detected other ſuch falities in the ſaid French author, relating to our Eng- 


1% Hiſtory, and in particular to Sir Walter Ralegh, had his Annals extented to the year, in 


- 


- which we ſhall be obliged to take notice thereof. 


Soon after the queen's return from this progreſs, her laſt parliament met at Weſtminſter, and 
that was on the 27th day of Oflober. This was a ſeſſion full of important huſineſs, and Ra- 
legh appears frequently engaged in it. The firſt or moſt ancient liſt of the, members of the 
houſe of commons, at leaſt extant, is, as I have been told by an eminent antiquary, that which 
we have of this parliament ; * and herein it appears, that Sir Malter Ralegh vmns one of the In parlia 
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of being the other 3 and ment. 
that Sir Carew Ralzgh was one of the burgeſſes for Foway in the ſame county. The firſt 

ſpeech we have of Sir Walters, upon record in this parliament, was on November: the 4th ; und in Oppoſes the 
oppoſition to the act for ſowing of hemp. For my part, ſaid he, I. do not like this conftraihing act for ſowing 


149-3090 | of hemp. 
da heats RIAS ET Gan . NOD ae hun Nun 

« Sir Chriflopher Blunb's dying ſpeech, in the declara-, Carew Ralegh, who married Dorothy, 

tion of the tredfons of Efiex und his complices, as before, Ham _— ton, and relict of Sir John Thynne, by whom 
Dr he bad Gi/berr, heir uf Downten ; and he, by Lacy, daugh- 
d Memoirts, on Ottnotiies' Roales 4 Etat de Henri le ter of Sir Gilly Wroughtox,- of -Broad-hinton in Wilts, nad 
Grand, par Maximilien de Bethune Duc de Sully, in 12 "ſeveral children, as Gilbert, George, Walter, Kathari x 
volumes 120. l 8 » p- 60. 2 


of Sir nl. 


| F Anne, &c. This I gather from a pedigree of the N 
John Stow's An 1615, fol. 797. This is in the poſſeſſion of Brows Willi, Eig; — 
that Sir Cares Raltgh, h | 2 


in the court-rolls of beginning of this work ; wherein it farther appears, the 

Gillingham in Glecefterſbire, to have been one of the tew- aid Sir Carew, his ſon and grand-children, were ull alive 

ards, his brother Sir alter being the other of that manor, in 162 3. And hence the Wil/bire Rateghs have flouciſkid 

in theſe. times belonging to the crown; as I have it from to theſe latter times FOX 12 

a letter of ſome ob Ir upon the family of the 4 Chronologie Septenaire de 1 Hiſtoire de la Paix entre ls 
F4 


Raleghs, written by am Nicholas, Eſq; of Weft-horſe- Roys de France, f A par P. Victor Cayet,8vo;1605, 
ly in Sar. This muſt be alſo the fame Sir —— a- a b t ben , 


233, b. Ie | 

eg, who had, in 166, for what conſideration is not K e *© Whereas certain French writers have mention'd, 
mention'd, a hundred pounds paid him from the govern- fſays Camden, that the _—_ ſhewed to Biron the earl of 
ment, as I find in an fbftrat of the State of his Majeſty's * Efex's ſcull in her cloſet, or according to others fixed 
Revenue, reprinted g Vo. 1692; p. 30. Likewiſe the ſame 


9 a pole; it muſt needs be a ſtory as ridiculous as 
who ſold Widdycombe Ralegh to one of the Martyns, as is ehe ; — that was interr'd with his body.” l 
1 yd pF ancient patrimony of — 0 * 1601. bes 
Walter Heale, Eſq; ixton, as John Prince informs us At the end of H, Townhhind's H. cal Collec- 
in the Worthies of Devon, fol. 402. Laſtly, the ſame Sir tions of q. Elizabeth's laſt parliaments. an. 
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| end, as will be obſery'd, did after Ralegh's death, when be could. not anſwer for himſelf, infinu- | 


Blount aſks 
him forgive- 
neſs. 


| anſwer, if Efex, ſhould be-deſirous of ſpeaking to him. Rut his enemies expounded his pre- 
ſence there in ſuch a barbarous ſenſe, ſays Camden, a8 if he had preſſed near the place of exe. 
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diſtinction, there rel was Sir Walter Raleghy probably in his charge. ain 4 A radi of 
the- guard, | He ſtood near the ſcaffold, according to his own. aſſertion ; that be might dale 5 


cution, only to feaſt his eyes with the tragedy of the earf's ſufferings ; and the greateſt or mot 
notorious of Ralegh's enemies (Who is known to us) he who betrayed him to his own untimely | j 


ate, that he not only inſulted upon Eſſex being dead, but even plotted his downfal, as that 
<< he had called the ear!'s ſaintſhip i in queſtion,” had writ in ſome letters, <* chat the great boy 
4e died like a calf, and like a craven ;” and that, ſoon after the execution; a gentleman, re- 
turning from Spain, touched at Sherborne, who, being, aſked by Ralegh, what they ſaid in 
640 Spain of Eſſex's death ?” anſwered, << They had not heard of it 3 but he was ſorry to hear, 
that in the Iſland” voyage the earl had brought him to his merey;” to which, that Raleyb auſwerd, 
« but I truſt I am now quit with him ;” and, as a more evident demofiſtration, ſays, that the 
night before the earl's ſuffering, « Ralegh gave inſtruQtions to the lieutenant &f the Tou for 
« the execution of the warrant ;” which ſurely he did not do without authority, But theſe 
particulars, . it muſt be obſerved, come from the perſon ſtigmatiz'd with having enſnared Ra- 
legh to his deſtruction, and 10 the perſon who deſtroyed him, with endeavour to 'palliate the 
conduct of both to the world. * And as we find 'thoſe obloquies gave not ſatisfaction to their 
author's contemporaries: ſo we have produced them, that they may not eſcape the reception 
they deſerve of poſterity. As for Ralegh's comportment to Eſſex, we may gueſs what it was 
while the earl was alive, ſince he made no exceptions to it at his death, when he had free liberty 
of ſpeech ;z and when Ralegh came to the ſame end, it appears by his laſt words, that he had 
relented more at the ear!'s fate, than any thing we hear of in his pretended friends ; and that he're- 
tir'd from the ſight of the earl at the time of his death, in compliance with the miſconſtruction of 
the populace, tho? he afterwards repented it; ſince the carl had a deſire to ſee and ſpeak with 
him before he took his farewel of the world. 
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Sir Chriſtopher Blount, when his own execution r on the 18th of March folldwi 
at Tower-hill ; where, underſtanding that Ralegh, as captain of the guard, was near the ſ 
fold, he ſaid, „Sir Walter Ralegh, I thank God that you are preſent : I had an infinite ate 
TT to ſpeak with you, to aſk you forgivenels e're I died; both for the 97 done you, and 
44 for my particular ill intent towards you : I befeech* you forgive me.” Ralegb anſwer d, 
« that he moſt willingly forgave him, and beſought God to forgive him, and to give him his 
% divine comfort; proteſting before the Lord, that whatever Sir Chriſtopher Blount meant 
« towards him, for his part, he never bore him any ill intent :” and further ſaid to him, «T 
«© pray you, without offence, let me put you in mind, that you have been eſteemed not only 
e principal provoker and 8 of the earl of Eſes iti all his undutiful courſes, biit eſpe” 
« cially an adyiſer in that which has been confeſs' d, of his purpoſe to tranſport a great part of 
e her majeſtys army out of ' Ireland | into England, to land at Milford, arid thence to turm it 
* againſt her ſacred perſon: you will do well to tell the truth herein, and'to ſatisfy the World.“ 
Blount reply'd, « When I was brought from Reban to Dublin, and lodg'd in the caſtte'; his 
« lordſhip and the earl of Soutbamp ton came to viſit me; and he began thus plainly Ty me: 
«« That he intended to tranſport a 515 part of the army of Ireland into England, and land them 
c in Wales, at Mi Iford, or thereabouts: and ſo fecuring his deſcent, would gather fuch other 
ce forces, as would enable him to march to London. YE anfwer'd, « would that night con- 
« ſider of it.“ Next day the earls came again; I told them, Soch an enterprize, as it was 
« moſt dangerous, would colt much blood; ſo as I could not like i it. But I rather adviſed 
« him to go over himſelf, with a good train, and make ſure of the court, than make his own 
e conditions; and tho we never reſolved to hurt her majeſty's perſon, yet I know, and muſt 
« confeſs, If we had failed of our ends, we ſhould, rather than have been diſappointed, even bare 
« drawn blood from herſelf.” Then giving a few farther hints of their progreſs in general, he 
leaves the reſt to his confeſſions made before the privy-counſellors, whom he names, and t 
whom he beſeeches Sir Walter Ralegh to commend him, for their fayourable and charitable 
dealing. Laſtly, having alſo declared he died in the Catholic faith, and bid farewel to the 


TY 


a The humble petition and information of Sir 13 2 Et. 5. touckiog his behaviour, in bringing up Si 
Walter Ralegh, &c, Jo the king's moſt excellent — - . 1618, p. 9, 10. 
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which we ſhall be obliged to take notice thereof, 


volumes 129. Amend. 725, vol. 5, p. 60 


Sir WALTER RA ILE OGH. 


| WWW f 
lords Gray, Compton, and he felt, be made a decent end. * Thus have we. connefted_ al) che 


. 4 he ſeveral other rematkable parts of his ffory, thoſe authors, who had read 
many of the tracts, letters, records, and other manuſcripts whence it is here draun out, have 
viſibly curtail'd and fuppreſs'd in their annals and chronicles of this reign, which were publiſk'd 
I next. | ' | | TY. 22 FS fo; HAM] dib 
A — following ſutnmer, in the year 160 f, it appears, that Ralegh attended upon the queen 
in her progreſs ; and, when the king of France came to Calais, on the alarm of the archduke's 
beſieging of Oftend, her majeſty was at Dover. Ambaſſadors were ſent over to each other on 
this occaſion 3 and, in that private diſpatch of the marquis of Roſney, afterwards duke of Sully, 
related only by himſelf, we find, that upon his landing at Dover, he was received by Ralegh, 
in company with the lords Cobbam, Sidney, and others. > The interview, then expected be- 
tween theſe two princes, was not brought to paſs ; nor ſeem the propoſals, made to her majeſty 
about the war with Spain, to have had the full effect that was hoped for; becauſe, not long 
after, on the 5th of September, there arrived at London another ambaſſador from France, named 
the duke of Biron, with a very noble, numerous and ſtately equipage, to the number of three or 

four hundred perſons. The queen was then in Hantſhire ; and, during the thirteen days ſhe 


was brought to the Vine, a fair houſe in the faid county of the lord Sandys, which was furniſtyd 
with ſeven ſcore beds by the neighbouring gentry, and with all other accommodations from the 
queen's palaces, for the reception of the ſaid ambaſſador. _ I leave this entertainment to the de- 
ſcription of the French and Engli/h hiſtorians, who obſerve it was one diſcontinued feſtival; and 
that the like was never made by any of our princes in a progreſs. Tis more particularly to 
be expected, that Ralegh did here attend upon the court, becauſe he was commonly appointed 
to entertain the foreign miniſters, eſpecially of France or the States, being ſo well acquainted 
with thoſe people and their policies : and when the queen left the country, we find, among the 
ten perſons ſhe there knighted (a greater number than ever ſhe had confer'd that honour upon 
at one time) that one of them was Carew, the brother of Sir Malter Ralegh. But as for 
that paſſage, in a French hiſtorian lately quoted, between the queen and the ambaſſador when 
they were in London, of her ſhewing him, among the heads of thoſe rebels which were ſtuck 
upon the Tower, that of the earl of Eſer ; 4 it has been proved fabulous by Camden, who 
would doubtleſs have detected other ſuch falſities in the ſaid French author, relating to our Zxe- 
1% Hiſtory, and in particular to Sir Walter Ralegh, had his Annals extented to the year, in 
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Soon after the queen's return from.this progreſs, her laſt parliament met at Weſtminſter, and 
that was on the 27th day of Oober, This was a ſeſſion full of important buſines, and Ra- 
legh appears frequently engaged in it. The firſt or moſt ancient liſt of the members of the 


houſe of commons, at leaſt extant, is, as I have been told by an eminent antiquary, that which 
we have of this parliament ; * and herein it appeats, that Sir Walter Ralegh vas one of the 
knights of the ſhire for the county of Cornwall, Jobn Aryndell, Eſq; being che other and 
that Sir Carew Ralegh was one of the burgeſſes for Foway in, the ſame county. The firſt 
ſpeech we have of Sir Malters, upon record in this parliament, was on 


| on November the æth; und in Oppoſes the 
oppoſition to the act for ſowing of hemp. For my part, ſaid he, I do not like this conſtraining 8 
7277 15 0 | | : 2 a 1 1 9314 : 8 * | | 3 ' » . 
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Sie Chriſtopher Blount's dying ſpeech, in the declara-, Carew Ralegh, w married Dorothy, of Sir Wl. 
tion of the tredfons of — complices, as before, lian region, nd reli N me, by whom 
fol. penult.. | Nag TAPES LE * „ be had Gil6#, heir nf Demon; And he, y Lucy, daugh- 
b Memioirts, en OtcOnomics Rorales 4 Etat de Henri le ter of Sir Gilly Wroughton,- of -Broad-hinton in Hun, had 
Grand, par Maximilien de. Bethune Duc de Sully, in 12 "ſeveral childten, as Cilhes N 


5 , George; Walter, K. arbarine, 
Anne, &c. This I gather from a pedigree of the Naleg bs, 
in the poſſeſſion of Brows, Willis, Elq; mention d at the 
beginning of this work ; wherein it farther appe 
in 1623. hence the Villſire Ralerhs have iſs 
eee 


4 Chronologie Septenaire de I Hiſtoire de Ia Pair entre le 
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e «© Whereas certain French writers have mention'd, 
« ſays Camden, that the _ ſhewed to Biron the earl of 
% Effex's ſcull in her cloſet, or according to others fixed 


40 a pole; it muſt needs be a ſtory as ridicul 
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John Stow's Ants,” edit 
that Sir Carew Ralgb, Who „in the court-rolls of 
Gillingbam in Glecefterſbire, to have been one of the ſtew - 
ards, his brother Sir Malter being the other of that manor, 
in theſe times belonging to the crown; as I have it from 
a letter of ſome ob ging remarks upon the family of the 
Raleghs, written by Wilham Nicholas, Eſq; of N 
ly in Sax. This muſt-be alſo the fame Sir Carew Ra- 
tegh, whe: As 2 for _ * is not 
mention d, a hundred pounds paid him from the govern- 
ment, as I find in an Arad of the State of his Majeſty s 
Revenue, 2 8vo. 169 , p. 30. Likewiſe the ſame 
who ſold Widdycombe Ralegh to one of the Martyn, as is 
before obſerved ; and the ancient patrimony of Fardel to 
Walter Heale, Eſq; of Brixton, as John Prince informs us 
in the Worthies of Devon, fol. 402. Laſtly, the ſame Sir 


- 1615, fol. 797. This is 


Townfhend's Hiſtorical Callec- 
laſt parliaments. 


| 6 of 


Receives the 
French am- 


baſſador at 


Dover. 


was entertained at Baſing, the marquis of M inc heſter's ſeat, the duke of Biron, with his retinue, 


In parlia 
ment. 


* \ 
X * 


.cxl oo ob; IHE xt wi 


CLA 
6 of men to Ae or uſe their ground at our wills; but rather let, every man uſe li 
4 —— which it 1 is moſt 15 for, and jet. # his own. age 1 IT 


266 «hin be a ſufficient motive to us in this 32 not to take the courſe 2 this bill; intends. Fe 


«c whete the law provides, that every man muſt plough "the third part of his land; I know 
4 divers poor people have done fo, to avoid the penalty of the ſtatute, when their abilities have 
c been ſo poor, that they have not been able to buy ſeed-corn, to ſow it withal; 3 y, they 
have been fain to hire others to plough. itz which, if it had beep u nplough'd, would. have 
been good paſture for beaſts, or might have been coor to other 7 uſes? ®, Upon 
this motion, all the houſe bid away with the bill: but it was put to the queſtion, whether it 
ſhould be committed or no ? Some doubt ariling, the houſe was divided; and the Lea were 
103, the Noes 162: ſo the bill was not committed. It was afterwards put to the queſtion for 
ingroſſing; and, notwithſtanding Mr. Comptroller's ſpeech for the weight of it (which is not 
preſerved) it was deny'd, and fo abſolutely rejected. Three days after, Sir Walter Ralæb Was 
at the committee in the houſe, touching the ſubſidy. Here he moved them to conſider for what 
His ſpeech intent they came thither, and now in their coming, what was to be conſider d. « For the 
He the 2 « fſublidy, ſaid he, the manner and quality thereof, I. will now only intimate thus much to you; 
« that the laſt parliament, only three ſubſidies were granted, upon fear that the Spaniards were 
coming: but now we ſee they are come, and have ſet foot even in the queen's territories 
« already; therefore, are the more of us 6 be reſpected and regarded. And ſeeing the ſale 
« of her majeſty's own jewels; the great loans her ſubjects have lent her, yet unpaid; the continual 
4e ſelling of her lands, and decaying of her revenues; ; the ſparing even out of her own 
e and apparel for our own ſakes, will not ſerve; but ſhe muſt yet be fain to call her court of 
„ parliament for our advice and aid in this caſe; 1 wiſh, ſor my part, as a particular member 
| «of the common- wealth, that we may not do leſs than we did before ; and that we may alſo 
4 bountifully, according to our eſtates, contribute to her majeſty's neceſſities, as they now.ſtand” 
This ſpeech was confirm'd by many other members, and met with no oppolition that we read 
6 of. But the manner of raiſing this ſubſidy created fone. ſhort debate; in which Sir Frantis 
| I Haſtings moved, that the three pound men m 1 it ht be exempted ; and all others, above that rate, 
to pay according to the rate, to make up a full ſubſidy. To this Sir Walter  Kalegh. auſwer'd, 
If all pay, none will be aggrieved ; if, any be exempted, doubtleſs it will breed. much grief; 
4c the feeling will be great to thoſe three pound men that will feel any thing, but it will be no- 
te thing to them that know any thing.“ Sir Edward Hobby, who, it ſeems, ſat near the door, 
not hearing well this ſpeech, faid, Tou ſhould ſpeak ſtanding, that the houſe might hear 
* you.“ Ralegh anſwer'd, That being in a committee, he might ſpeak ſitting or ſtand- 
« ing: ſo (without rifing) repeated his former words. In the end this propoſal was agreed 
to, and ſecretary*Cecy!l reported to the whole houſe, „ that moſt VOICES concluded, there ſhould 
<<: be no exception of the (three pound men, becauſe, according to their rate, ſome were afſels'd 
c under value; beſides, ſeparation might breed e ſuſpicion, of partiality and confu- 
„ ſion““ © Yet when Ceryll, among thoſe who lanched our, © carried the, matter lo high, as,40 as to 
ſay," that neither pots or pans, nor diſh nor ſpoon, ſhould be ſpared, when \Nger. is at our 
<« elbows ; nor would 91 any means have the three pound men excluded, becauſe © he'd. have. the 
« king by. Spain know, k how willing we are to ſell all in defence of Gets religion, our prince 
and our country“ and when Mr. Francis Bacon, in his ſpeech, concluded it was + Duc 
« traus part jugo ; therefore the poor, as well as che rich, not to be exempted? Ralegb d did 
anſwer; „I like i it not, that the Spaniards, our enemies, ſhould know of our ſelling gur pots 
and pans to pay ſubſidies 3 well may you call it policy, as an honoutable perſon alledg'd; 
« but I am ſure it argues poverty in the ſtate. And for the motion that was laſt. made "Puts 
cc 'trafFus pari jugo : call you this par Jugum, when a poor man pays as much as a rich and 
TY peradventure his eſtate is no better than it is ſet at, or but little better . while our ęſtatts are 
« three or four 3 © in n the ren 8 books, and it is not the hangredel Part of, . Wealth; 


ITT, | 39 IMG 10 
wm * N :e pews? 
—_— Bes Hiſt. Coll fol. 188. Sir Simon PS a6 «© venue of hen bed e the h | bow Summit 
omits this ſpeech by Sir Malter Ralegh upon that bill, and and laugh d. Well, all your hm, the {erjeant 
makes ſome errors in his account of its commitment. See _** ſhan't put me aut of xpantetianee: wh! 34: mend _—_ 
his Journal, fol. 1708, p. 626. matter, he told them, he cbuld prove his forth RE 
| Of whom, none more remarkable than ſerjeant Heals; in the time of king Bar lh K. Nn k. 
| who marvelled much the houſe ſhould demur upon grant- . c.“ At this, the houſe» was/Jouder than ee "i 
ing this ſubſidy, or in the time of payment; When all they humm'd the ſerjeant into his ſeat 3_bot he Was g 
«« we have, faid he, is her majeily's ; and ſhe may law- wards more particularly ex pov d for theſe ſlaviſn e 
« fully, at pleaſure, take it from us: yea, ſhe has as So Heywood Townjheny, 4ol. 20% But; thirty or fort 
« much right to all our lands and goods, as to any re- pound, in Sir Simon van fol. 633. 


; «« thereſore 
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_ oy benignity, þ ſeerns; by her command, to have before indeed been a. choſen advocate: *_ 
bur be knowing; as well as the-reſt-of the members, by former experience, that ſuch a, ſupply, 
as her majeſty 
CecylPs 
propoſition 


now wanted, ben ue ies than three bundred thouſand, pounds, according to. 
ation, could not be raiſed, if ſuch. an exemption were admitted of; the former 
prevail'd, and the ihre pound men were neceſſarily included. | 


Wu the complaint agai ſ monopolies was made on the 20th, of November, and Dr. Ben- 


to make any change in the countenance of Sir Malter Ralegh; ſince in the fame journals it is 
alſo obſerved; that the patent for cards was nom granted to Edward Darcy. > But, when Mr. 


4 ſubſtitutes to monopolitans of ſtarch, tin, fiſhy cloth, oil, vinegar, ſalt, and what not.“ Sir 

Walter Ralegh repiyd, ++ 1 am urged to ſpeak in two reſpects; the one, becauſe I find myſelf 

« touched upon in particular; the other, in that I take ſome imputation and ſlander to be 

« offered unto her majeſty: I mean by the gentleman who firſt mention d tin. For that being 

« one of the principal commodities of this kingdom, and being in Cornwall, it has ever (ſo 

« long as there were any) belonged to the dukes of Cornwall; and they had ſpecial patents of 

« privilege. It has pleaſed her majeſty freely to beſtow on me that privilege, and that patent; 

« being word for word the very ſame the duke's is. And becauſe, by reaſon of my office of 

Lord. warden of the Stannaries, I can ſufficiently inform this houſe of the ſtate thereof, I will 

« make bold to deliver it unto you. When the zin is taken out of the mine, and molten and 

« refin'd, then is every piece, containing a bundred weight, ſealed with the duke's ſeal, And In righe 

« by reaſon of this privilege (which I now have) he ever had the refuſal in buying thereof; 2? 2 
« for the words of the patent are, Niſi nos emere voluimus. Now I will tell you, that before enption of iin. 
« the granting of my patent, whether tin were but at ſeventeen ſpillings and ſo upward to if 
« ſhillings a hundred; yet the poor workman never had but wo foillings a week, finding him- 

« ſelf ; but ſince my patent, whoſoever will work, be tin at what price ſoever, they have four 

« ſhillings a week truly paid: there is no poor that will work there, but may, and have that 

« wages.” But, notwithſtanding his merit, as well as right, Ralegb concluded, ſaying, . Yet if 

« all others may be repeaF'd, I will give my- conſent as freely to the cancelling of this, as any 

&« member of this houſe,” It is noted, that a great and uncommon ſilence followed this ſpeech. 

At laſt Sir Francis Haſtings ſaid, in reſpect thereto: I joy to ſee ſo great a reformation, that 

<« we may ſpeak quietly, and be heard peaceably ; every man has not alike ſenſe or judgment, 

tt neither is every man's memory alike. I wiſh, that if any gentleman, who ſpeaks of this, 

« or any other ſubject as curious, ſhall let fall any word amiſs of unpleaſing, that it may be 

<« attributed rather to earneſtneſs, than want of duty.” Throughout the further proceedings 

againſt the numerous monopolies now in force, we find not any mention made of his patent 
aforeſaid, among thoſe which were particularly promis d to be revok'd or aboliſh'd as grievances 

to the ſtate. On the 24th of November, Sir Edmund Morgan and Mr. Pemberton, both mem- 

bers of the houſe, being ſerved with ſubpænas to appear in the court of Chancery, the fame 

day, at the ſuit of Sir Waller and Sir Carew Ralegh, they had the privilege granted them. 

The officers, why ſerved thoſe ſubpænas, were taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant, but ſoon 

releaſed, upon pleading they knew not thoſe gentlemen to be members of parliament. < This 

is all I find of that ſuit concerning Sir Walter Ralegb. On the ad of December, he ſpoke And againſt 
againſt the defects and hardſhips in a bill that was read for reformation of abuſes in inns ; as 2 ow of 
that, © ir would deprive thoſe, who, by their lordſhips or manors, had right to enquire into . Y 
« the defaults of ſelling liquors by full meaſure, of their privilege ; that, by diſabling a man * 

« for ever after of being an inn-keeper, how detrimental -it- might be to the inheritance of 

« thoſe who had inns, ſome at a hundred pounds per annum; and how dangerous to inn-keep- 

« ers, who might, by the negligence of a ſervant, ſuffer : all which he left to the diſcretion 

Hof the houſe.” * After other like objections, by another member or two, we hear no more 

of it. Soon after, the means of ſuppreſſing the pirates of Dunkirk, now grown ſtrong both 


Sir Walter, ſpeaking of a parliament in the reign' of 


„ hooks, we fo | . 
king Richard II, wherein a ſubſidy was given only by > we found the ſum but ſmall, when the 30 


„pound men (perhaps the cypher is added by miſtake) 
the better ſort, and the commons ſpar'd,” ſays (in the per-. were left » * | ; 
fo of z juſtice of peace) « 1 myſelf once e onmetaeneg 
„ parliament, in the time of queen Flizabeth, who de- * Heywood Townſbend, fol. 2 Lat, 
= fired much to ſpare the common people, and I did it ß Ds Journal, r Oro 5 . 

** her commandment; but, when we caſt up the ſubſidy- 4 Townhend's Hiſt. Coll. fol. 278. | 
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in arti alt filings cane under the ecm fer gon of this heute 48 ohe emed againdt-qhaui, 
it Was propo'd, iv rann the #ah/poriarien q ordnance, and a bilo) prohibit tha Game. was 
read a ſteotiet ric” on the Fr of December 1 but, Before it was comminedy}.thire; palied-many 
ſpeeches apo this important argument. Is ſeerms, a patent for tranſporting them had hee 
granted to Sit Henry Nevin, and the queen dat thereby roſe to three thouſand pounds a ye z 
yet this profit Ho ways ballanc'd the inconveriiefices: For, being carried imo all countries that 
were friends with Dunkirk, and confederates with Sp che Spaniards had ſuch plenty, :thar 
they now uſully ſola a hundred weight of irom ordnatiee" for: ſbven ducats and à half.  Dhe 
laws were moreover urg d in 33 of Henry VIII, and 2 df Hh VI, which prohibited the 
trinſporting of gun metal 3 and tho? guns were not then madle of irong they now wero ;-therefors x 
was withiti the power of thoſe laws. Sir Muli Nalerb, in approbation of this motion, faid, 
Againſt 1 am ſüre Herttoſore one ſhip of her majeſty's' wis able to beat ten Spaniards 4 but nom, 
the tranſpor- _ . Lab > alc} CASO | | , | , | 
tation of org. ** by reaſon of our own ordnance, we are hardly mateh'd one to one. And, if the Lou Conn 
nance. & tries ſhould Either be fubdued by the Spaniard; or yield unto him upon a conditional peach 
= or ſhall Join in amity with the French, as we ſee them daily inclining, I ſay, there is nothing 
« does ſo much threaten the conqueſt of this kingdom, as the tr4n/portation of ordnance; and 
« therefore I think it a good and ſpeedy courſe to proceed by way of petition, leſt we be cut 
« off from our deſires, either by the Upper Houſe,” ot before; by the ſhortneſs and ſudden cad. 
« ing of the parliamant,”* The generality agreed with him in the needſulneſa of -reſtraining 
this privilege ; however, they proceeded by way of bill, which paſſed the commons, bus 
not the lords; for other buſineſs interfering, it fell aſleep till the end of the ſeſſon, and then the 
ſpeaker Crook, who was to repreſent it to her majeſty, forgetting his promiſe, it came to no- 


For repeating On the gth of Decenber the diſpute was renew'd, whether the ſtatute of tillage ſhould be 


m. e continued? This ftature was made in the titnie of dearth, and Sir Walter Ralegh-agreed with 


Sir Walter Raltgh has alſo written upon this ſubje&t * into all corners of America as they do, and the Span 
In two or three places. In his diſcourſe, touching @ war ard and Portugueſe employ more ſhips by many (fiſh- 
auirb Spain, and the protecting of the Netherlands, written . ing trades excepted) than the Netherlands; but it com 
not long after he made the aforeſaid ſpeech, having told * from che deteſtable covetouſneſs of ſuch particular 
king James how he remember'd, that within theſe thi “ ſons as have gotten licences, and given way to the 
years, two of her majeſty's ſhips would have commanded « tranſ ing ot Eng/ih ordnance. 
one hundred fail of theirs ; and that when he was a cap- on vat ca privatt ac | 
tain in Jre/and, a hundred foot and a hundred horſe would that in io great abundance, that not only our good 
have beatas all the force of the ſtrongeſt provinces : he © friends, the Hollanders and 'Zelanders, have furnijthed 
"adds, but of late T have known an Eafterling fight, „ themſelves, and have them lying on their - wharts za 
.*« hand to hand, with one of her majeſty's ſhips ; and that «* ſell to others; but all other nations have had from dn, 
« the 1ri/6 have, in this laſt war, overthrown with even * not only to furniſh their fleets, but to garniſh allthet 
or far leſs number. The Netherlanys (continues he) in ** forty and other places, forcifying their coaſts; with 
% thoſe days, had wooden guns, and the 7; had darts; © which, the Span king durſt not have diſmounted 
« but the one is now furniſh'd with as great a number of * many pieces of braſs in Naples, and elle here, to arm 
« Engliſh ordnance as ourſelves, and the other with as. his great fleet in 1888. But it was directly proved in 
„ good pikes and muſkets as England hath.” See Ra- the lower houſe of parliament, Ah... of queen 
Ages three Diſcourſes, 8vo. 1702, p. 16. In another 4% © *Elrzabeth, that there were landed in Naples above 1 
* courſe he afterwards writ, touching a marriage between © Cubverins Eng/ip ; ſince which time, and not long fince, 
prince Henry of England, and a daughter of Savoy, ſpeak- it is lamentable that ſo many have been tranſported into 
ing of the Netherlands, he has theſe words; Whereas, *© Spain. But thoſe belike who then determm'd it, and 
« in my time, I have known one of her majeſty's ſhips © the tranſporters, have now forſaken the country; and 
« command forty of theirs to ftrike fail ; they will now ** tho? the procurers remain, I am reſolved they alſo have 
«« undertake us one to one, and not give us a good mor- * forſaken the care of his majeſty's eſtate, and the ho- 
«« row : they maſter us both in their number and in their «* nour of this nation. I urge not this point, as thinking 
«© mariners ; and they haye our own ordnance to break it unfit to furniſh his majeity's good friends and allies, 
„our own bones withal. We had reaſon to help them; © who have had with us one common enemy ſor mas) 
* but not to help them up to that height, as to make years. But all politic ſtates have well obſerved thi 
them able to tread upon our own heads.” Thus in the “ precept, Ur fic tractarent amicum, tanquam inimicun 
old MS. of that tihouſ, communicated by the noble earl + feturam ; for, what are all thei ſhips in the world to be 
of Oxford. Laſtly, in another "gi{canrſe Sir. Walter Ra- *© valued at, other than a company of floating tubs, wen 
þ wrote after this, I mean that on the Invention of Ship- they not furniſh'd with ordnance, either to offend others, 
ping, he has more copiouſly argued upon this head. Theſe Nor defend themſelves ? If a ſhip of 1000 tons had in 
arguments I ſhall here alſo annex, both as what will ex- her 1000-muſketeers, and never a great gun; with ope 
emplify the conſtancy of his judgment, and prove the Crumfter, carrying ten or thirteen” Culverins, ſhe may 
genuineneſs of theſe diſcourſes ; *tho* two of them are „ be beaten to pieces, and her men ſlaughtend. Certain. 
poſthumous: publications, and the other was never pub- ly the advantage, which the Exit had by their boys 
ind. There is no ſtate, ſays he, grown in haſte, but * and arrows in former times, was never ſo great as e 
© that of the United Provinces, eſpecially in their ſe - might now have had by our iron. ordnance, if we hal 
4% forces; and by à contrary way to that of France, or „ either kept it within the land, t it from our ene 
« Spain; the latter by invafion, the former by oppreſſion. * mies, or imparted it to our friends moderately: for, 
«« For I myſelf may remember, when one ſhip of her * as by the former, we obtained many notable victories, 
«© majeſty's would have made forty He/landers ftrike fail, „and made ourſelves maſters of many parts of Franc 
« and to come to anchor; they did not then diſpute de * fo by the latter, we might have commanded. the ſez, 
- © mari libero; but readily acknowledg'd the Egli to and thereby the trade of the world itſelf.  - But we have 
« be Domini maris Britannici.” And a little further: * now, to our future prejudice, and how far to our pe 
«© But whence comes this diſpute?” not from the encreaſe . judice I know not, — hammers, and deliver d then 
« of numbers, not becauſe our neighbours breed more out of our hands to break our own bones withal,” 8 
% mariners than we do, nor from the greatneſs of their judicious and ſele# Eſſays by Sir Walter Ralegh. $% 
'$* trade in all parts of the world; for the French creep 1650, p. 27, 32, Ce. e 
| 5 5 chok 
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on the houſe ; and this is all, I would have faid before. 


Nxxr day came on the queſtion, whether the tax for, 


«would not continue like that of Dover. bauen. But Mr. 7ohn Boys ſhewed the conyeniency of this 
chaven, and how many hundred pounds worth of ſtones were ready to repair it: Sir Jobn Fur- 
teſcue alſo obſervd, what large ſhips of burthen it would receive; how neceſſary it is for the 
paſſage of all merchants: as alſo that the tax was ſmall, and the time might be when it would 
need a great tax at one time. Laſtly, Mr. Comptroller having likewiſe expreſsꝰd how impru- 
dent it was to take away this tax, now they were debating how to defend themſelves from the 
Duntirters, which would weaken the moſt neceſſary haven of England, Sir Halter Ralegh was 

more particular in theſe words: There are divers havens which have been famous, and now Ms 
are grown to decay, as Tinmouth, Seaton and Winchelſey'; Rye is of little receipt; Sandwich to repair Ho- 
s a burgeſs of that town, Mr. Peak, {aid this parliament): is even a going; The tax being; Bauen. 
employed as it ſhould be, I hold it both good and neceſſary; and there is no trade of fiſher- 


N „ in a pamphlet, entitled, 4 Z/ay 0. 214 and, n 6 
24 - or gn on = Honour and Safety of England, &c, publityd 
Memerial to queen Eb , touch by Sir Henry Sheer, Knt Aro, 17e here SA beſti- 


and com modious for the realm, the making of Dover- of Sir Fraucit Half bam's Stars Paier, ta 
baven ſhall be, and in what ſort; with how little charge navy, fol. 2185 You kind in his Elkay Eto che 
and great perlection the ſame may be accompliſh'a ; printed * tents (beforeamention'd) p- 41 %½%3 wh} 03 * AA 
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ö ſeveral inſufferable defects in itz as Mr. obs "Bond, who, 'altj6n other nn. Was ee 
| for expoſing the Eccleſiaſtical authority among their enemies, as more impotent thah twelve: 
penny fine. At laſt there was a proviſo added to it, « That if any than came eight times a 
4. year to church, and faid the uſual divine ſervice twice every Sunday,” and tioly-dy in his 
<< houſe, with his whole family, that mould be a ſufficient diſpenſation.” Hut the bill, weak 
enough of itſelf, was overthrown by this colijuticfion, after Sir Walter” Ralzpb had — 
A the That all the charch-wardens . every ſhire muſt come to tlie aſſizes, to give mformation to 
$:8bath bill. “ the grand jury. Say then there be a hundred and twenty pariſties' in a Hing there muſt now 
&© come extraordinarily two hundred and forty church: wardens ; and fay, that but two in a 
„ pariſh offend in a quarter of a year, that makes four hundred and eighty perſons (Wich the 
offenders) to appear: what great multitudes this will bring what quarelling and 
«« danger may happen, beſides giving authority to à mean church: warden! how prejudicial this 
&« may be!” with divers other reaſons againſt it, and inftances of the ambiguities and equi- 
vocations in it: and as for the proviſo newly added; © it was a plain toleration früm 
c to church; and the parſon could not prevent bf cotifirain any, if they read fervice at home. 
Hereupon it was put to the queſtion, and the houſe was divided; the Nas went forth, and 
were a hundred and five, and the Noes within were a hundred and ſix: ſo it was thrown 
out by one voice, But the 7eas urging they had the ſpeaker's voice, which would malte x 
even; this grew a queſtion, whether he had a vote? Sir Edward Hobby thought he had one; 
but Sir Walter Ralegh argued, «© that he was foreclo&d of his voice, by taking that place 
« which it had pleaſed them to impoſe upon him; and that he was to be indifferent for both 
4 parties; withal ſhewed, that by the old order of the houſe, the bill was loſt:“ the 
ſpeaker himſelf confirm'd his obſervation, and confeſs'd, he had not, by cuſtom,” any vote. 
Then Mr. Boyer, ſecretary to the lord- treaſurer Buckburſt, would' have retrieved i it, by ſuggeſt. 
ing, there was ſome foul play; declaring, a member was pulled back by the ſleeve at going 
out, and charged Mr. Dale of the Middle-Temple : to which Sir Walter Ralegh anſwer d, in 3 
humorous manner, Why! if it pleaſe you, it is a ſmall matter to pull one by the ſleeve, for 
« ſo I have done myſelf oftentimes ;” which, tho' a familiar phraſe for checking or reproving 
one's ſelf for any weakneſs or error, yet a very diſingenuous and incongruous conſtruction was 
forced upon it by the Comptroller and Cecyll'; as if, “ large was his conſcience, or very flexible, 
that, in a matter of this conſequence, would be drawn backwards or forwards by the ſleeve} 
Ralegh took no notice of them, and the ſpeaker being allowed to have no voice, the bill was 
thrown up, and they took their leave of it. Beſides the ſpeeches Ralegb made in parliament, 
which we have thus drawn together, as far as they are upon record, he appears in the com- 
mittees of many other bills, and in ſeveral conferences with the lords, as may be ſeen in the 
Journal books of both houſes ; but being only mention'd in general, we need not here be ſo 
particular as to recite them: therefore ſhall only obſerve, that the commons, having granted 
the queen a liberal ſubſidy, and her majeſty given her royal aſſent to nineteen publick and ten i 
private acts, this laſt parliament, in her reign, was diffolv'd on the 19th of December. | 
In the beginning of the year 1602, Mr. Carew's Dedication of his Survey of Cornwall u 
dated, as was before intimated ; wherein that author has, with ſuch energy, copied forth the 
moſt amiable diſtinctions of Ralegh's mind: this agreeable picture thereof, and the many other 
noble attitudes in which we have ſeen-it diſplay'd, have made me inquiſitive what portraiture 
lis picture, remained of his perſon, that we might better judge of the correſpondence between them; how 
well, in one aſpect, the ſprightleneſs of genius conſorted with the ſolidity of judgment; how 
well, in one figure, the roughneſs of war, with the ſplendor and magnificence of courts. I have, 
at laſt, had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing theſe characters united in that portrait of Sir Walter Ru- 
legh, {till remaining with the deſcendants of his family.“ It is a half length, repreſenting him 
in the filver armour before-mention'd, and richly adorn'd in the ſkirts, the ſword and belt with 
diamonds, rubies and pearls. It ſeems, by the darkneſs and fulneſs of the hair, with the freſh- 

| neſs and clearneſs of the countenance, to have been the picture of him before his Guianian ex- 
pedition above related; but the inſcription, upon another very old draught in the fame poſtere 
and habit, mentions his government of Jerſey.“ , Farther, to deſcribe this piece here, wil 
be needleſs, ſince it is now brought into ſculpture by an excellent hand, and ready to be mad 
— Another painting I have alſo ſcen of him, and this is at full length! ; probably al 
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2 Tis in the poſſeſſion 1 captain William Ekues, ne- ty of bringing the ſame into print. 
© phew of the lady Eves, grand-daughter of Sir I alter b Among the collecticns ot his grace ihe ale of a 
Wa > and to that gentleman we are oblig d for the liber- /et at Knowk in Kent. 
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| pounds, remained in the family till the beginning of the late queen's reign. In this picture Parel. 


Sir PALTER RATLEGH © cxly 


ing); fe! very well with the foregoing, in the form of che face, and colour of the | 
2 I * _ may A from the hands of different artiſts, ſome - 
alteration perhaps by-repairs,” and ſome-difference of years in the object ; wheteby he ſeems, 
in this laſt, more ruddy and tann'd than the other, F or, by the inſcription thereon, partly ſtill 
legible, it appears, that this picture was painted in this laſt year of the queen, above-mention'd ; 
and that his ſon Valter, who is likewiſe here drawn by him, was then eight Years of age. 
Further, in this picture the ſtature of Sir Walter Ralegh meaſures about ſix feet, is well ſhap'd, 
and not too ſlender : he is apparell'd in a white lattin pink'd veſt, cloſe fleey'd to the wriſt - 
and over the body of it a brown doublet, finely flower'd and embroider'd with pearl ; his belt 
of the ſame colour and ornament, in which hangs his ſword ; and on the other fide, over the 
right hip, is ſeen the pommel of his dagger. In his hat, which he has on, is a little black 
feather, with a large ruby and pearl - drop at the bottom of the ſprig in place of the button. His 
trunks or breeches, with his ſtockings and ribbon- garters, fring'd at the end, are all white; and 
buff ſhoos, tied with white ribbons. His ſon, ſtanding under his left elbow, is fair and pret- His ſon's, 
tily featur'd 3 dreſs d in a blue ſilk jacket and trowſes, guarded down with narrow ſilver gal- 
loon ; ſtockings blue, and white ſhoos ; gloves in the right hand, hat or cap 1n the left, and a 
ſilver ſword by his ſide. * A year before this, the lady Ralegb's picture was allo painted, as 
appears by the date upon it. It is a half-length like the firſt, but painted on board; a high 
finiſh'd piece, in the labour'd manner of thoſe times, by ſome maſterly hand; has been well 
kept, and is doubtleſs an original. It repreſents her a fair handſome woman, turn'd perhaps And his 
of thirty. She has on, a dark colour'd hanging-ſleeve robe, tuffted on the arms; and under ld)“. 
it, a cloſe-bodied gown of white ſattin, flower'd with black, with cloſe ſleeves down to her 
wriſt; has a rich ruby in her ear, bedrop'd with large pearls; a lac d whiſk riſing above the 
ſhoulders; her boſom uncover'd, and a jewel hanging thereon; with a large chain of pearl * 
round her neck, down to her waiſt.“ Theſe are all the paintings I have ſeen of them, that 
I can count authentic, or moſt likely to bear any true reſemblance. But have been credibly 
inform'd of a picture of Sir Walter Ralegh, in miniature, taken not long before his death ; 
and another at large, repreſenting him alſo in a white ſuit, which he had, beſet with jewels, to 
the value of threeſcore thouſand pounds; and that one diamond thereof, worth a hundred His rich ap- 


there is a ribbon-garter, fring'd at the ends, ty'd about his left arm. This, according to the 
tradition that remains in his family, was his lady's (otherwiſe might be thought one of the 
queen's favours at the Tilt-Yard) which he brought one morning, when he was oblig'd to at- 
tend her majeſty early, as a token, that, for diſpatch, he had rode a hundred and twenty miles 
ſince he took leave of her late the night before. But ſuch a number of jewels, which might 
be call'd extravaganee in others, was no expence to Sir Walter Ralegh, who had many other 
kinds of treaſure, as well as this in Spaniſb prizes, or otherwiſe in traffick with foreign nations ; 
and as for his ſtately appearance in, by wearing of them upon. ſome ſpecial occaſions, it is not 
only confirm'd by circumſtances, in part-before-mention'd, but alſo by ſome authors; who are 
not expected to take notice of it with great commendation : yet the Jeſuit Drexelius might per- 
haps have found more dazling examples to dreſs out his Dialogue upon Attire, nearer the time % 
he wrote it, and to have parallel'd with the Roman emperors he produces, than Ralegh; even 
tho' Sir Waller might, upon ſome great aſſemblies at court, have his very /hoos bedeck'd with 
precious ſtones, that exceeded the value of fix thouſand ſix hundred pieces of gold, as that author 
relates.“ All I think here further obſervable upon the pictures of Sir Walter  Ralegh, is, that 
after ſo many which may be called genuine, and many more pretended to be ſo, ſtill in being, 
there have been jach frequent occaſions of engraving his effigies for his books; yet. we have 


This picture of Sir Valter and his ſon, did belong to * ſuits of cloaths made, the richeſt that embroidery, lace, 7 
the Carews of Beddington, whence, by marriage with a „ filk „velvet, filver, gold and gems could contribute: 
daughter of the late Sir Stephen” Leonard Baronet, it was one of which was a white uncut velvet, ſet all over, 
removed to V Wickam in Kent ; near which place, at * both ſuit and cloak, with diamonds; valued at Ne 
a gentleman's feat, where there is a copy that was taken ſcore thouſand pounds, beſides a great feather fuck all , 
from it, I lately. ſaw it. ro ps 4 gyer wi diamonds ; as were ag his ſword, girdle, 
This alſo remains with captain  Ehwes before-men- , . hatband and ſpurs.” This from a MS. in the Harleyan 
tion'd. e  - . library. B. H. 90. C. 7. fol. 642. * 

* As lord Hay and others in king Fame?'s reign, but 4 His words ale, Gualterus Raiolzus, ie apud An- 
above all the duke of Buckingham, with whom it was *« glicanam Cleopatram nimis gratioſus homo, wiſus oft in 
common, at an ordinary dancing, to have his cloaths trim. © auld crepidas geſtare ita gemmis diſtinctas, ut 8600 hoc 
med with great diamond buttons, and to have diamond «© eft, er millium ſexcentorum aureorum, et amplius, £fti- 
hatbands, cockades and earings ; to be yoked with great . marentur. Vi Triſmegiſtus Chriſtianus: triplex 
and manifold ropes and knots of pearl; in ſhort, to be cultus, nin, celitum, c 5. Authore Hieremia 
manacled, fetter'd and impriſon'd in jewels ; inſomuch, Drexelio. uaci 8vo. 1633. 5. cap. 10. ſect. 5. p. 
* * at his going over to Paris in 1625, he had 27 469. n eee. in 55 a 
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never had, till now, more than two ſculptures, which can pretend to have been taken from any 
paintings; that even theſe are different from any above deſcrib'd ; and that all the reſt of the 
copper prints. we have of him, whereof near half a ſcore might be reckon'd, are copies only 
from the laſt of thoſe two. * | r 
Anon the reſt of the particulars, we ſhall briefly relate of Sir Falter Ralegh, in this laſt 
year of the queen's reign; a voyage, which he now ſet out for the ſupply of his colony in 
Virginia, is principally to be remember d. For tho' he had made an aſſignment of his patent 
to other undertakers, as is before obſerv'd; yet they making no ſucceſsful progreſs, he was ſo 
, regardful of the Engliſh he had planted there, that he ſent to them almoſt every other year, 
The number even from the time of the ſaid aſſignment. For, beſides the five voyages before epitomiz'd, 
pf be geh to Which himſelf chiefly was at the expence of, for the firſt plantation of Virginia, we are well 
inform'd of five voyages more; which, ſince thoſe, he ſet forth thither b for the relief of his 
countrymen, as well as for further diſcoveries of thoſe parts, and alliance with the people ; and 
that the laſt of theſe voyages, under the command of captain Samuel Mace, was made thig 
year. In all which, Sir Walter Ralegh might very well have diſburs'd forty thouſand 
as was before obſerv'd; ſince, in a French author (lately come to hand) I have found the 
two firſt voyages only to Virginia coſt him and his friends threeſcore thouſand crowns :* yet 
were not the Engliſh ſo ſecurely eſtabliſh*d in this moſt promiſing plantation, as Sir Walter Ra. 
legb would have had them; for, from the ſhort account we have of this laſt voyage, and other 
circumſtances, we may obſerve the ſaid colony was much impair'd by the barbarous Indians, 
as indeed Ralegb's purſe ſeems alſo to have been by theſe frequent communications to it. Nor 
was it without much blood, as well as money, that this ſettlement was at laſt fix d by the ſuc- 
ceeding undertakers in the next reign : and all owing to the want of that timely and competent 
aſſiſtance from the queen or ſtate, whereby the moſt worthy attempts for the publick good 
were even in theſe, as well as other times, ſo generally ſtarv'd. But Ralegh afterwards gave 
ſome emphatical reaſons for this unhappineſs ; whence we may evidently pe rceive,it was to 
the queen's conſulting ſo much, and relying upon the perſuaſions of her ſcribes, men unexpe- 
rienc'd in all warlike or adventurous enterprizes, narrow domeſtick politicians, er mere cours. 
tiers, who were moſt conſtant at her ear; that ſhe ſo frequently did things by halves, * ag 
well in conqueſts and diſcoveries, as in rewards and preferments, eſpecially of military men.“ 
Thus 


Virginia, 
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b See an excellent diſcourſe upon the benefits that may 
grow to England by American plantations, entitled, Vir. 
ginia's Verger ; in Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. 4. 

e This particular I find in that ſcarce book, mention d 
before in this life, fol. 34. entitled, L' Hiſtoire Notable de 
la Fleride, &c. 8vo. Paris 1586, dedicated by M. Baſja- 
nier, an eminent mathematician, A illuſtræ et wvertueuzs 
Seigneur Walter Ralegh Chevalier Anglois, &c. That edi- 
tor, in this dedication, exprefling, among other commen- 
dations, the laudable and wherewith 
Ralegh perſever'd, in advancing the honour and profit of 
his country, inſtances as moſt evident and freſh in memo» 
ry, Les deux woyages faits depuis deux ans ena, per vor li 
vaſſeaux, vers les parties occidentalles ; ou vous & aucuns il 
de voi amys navez moins employe de Soixante Mil eſcus. 
This dedication is followed with ſome Latin verſes on Sir 
Walter Ralegh, by Fobannes Auratus, the French king's 

and interpreter of the Greek tongue, an epigram in 
in, and an ana upon Sir Walter Ralegh's name, 
in French, by Martin Baſanier : And laſtly, another 


= Of theſe two ſculptures or prints of Sir Walter Ra- 
legh, the firſt is an extraordinary rarity ; inſomuch, that 
many wirtuofi and antiquaries, who have ſearched after, 
and collected the graved heads of eminent perſons, for 
many years together, have not ſo much as ever heard of 
it: the felicity and the favour are therefore the greater, 
that I have been oblig'd with the fight of it by general 
Dormer, who has procur'd a freſh and fair impreſſion of 
it from France into his choice and coſtly collection; for it 
is a French piece, in the Ocavo ſize, and graved by Wo- 
mas Lean, an artiſt, who was encouraged by ſome of our 
nobility in theſe times for the excellence of his hand. It 
repreſents him in a cloſe-bodied filk coat, laced ; agrees 
well in the features with thoſe before deſcrib'd, eſ- 
pecially the high forehead and cornering up of the hair 
above the right temple. It has a compartment or group at 
the bottom, diſplaying his victory over the fleet in the 
bay of Cadiz ; yet, in the large Latin inſcription, expreſ- 
ſing his titles and offices of command, there is mention 
made of his government of Fer/zy : ſo I conclude it was 
ved between his preferment thereto, and the queen's 
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The other print of him, is that which we ſee 
— to moſt of the editions of his Hiſtory of the 
orld, whether to the firſt edition I am not yet certain, 
the oldeſt that I have ſeen being ameng the heads, annexed 
to Henry Holland"s Bafilegia, was graved by Simon Paſs 
in the year 1617, — 9. him in a cloſe-bodied ſuit, 
thickly laced; a full laced ruff and truncheon in his 
hand : alſo when he was more aged and corpulent, than 
we ſee him in any of thoſe before-mention'd. By the vi- 
ſible eraſement of a long inſcription that was at the bot- 
tom, for the ſubſtitution of that which is more brief, the 
plate ſhould ſeem to have been graved before that year ; 
but by the truncheon in his hand, not till he had his com- 
mand as general for his laſt expedition; yet, being pro- 
bably taken from ſome authentic painting, it lay moſt 
ready to be copied, when any print was wanting for his 
leſſer works. This is all I ſhall here obſerye upon 


we are obliged to the know and induſtry of 


„ ſuch a confidence, altho' it may ſeem al 


Latin poem, in praiſe of thoſe who had made diſcoverics Wl | 


in the new world, by Richard Hakluyt, then in France; 
from all which it will appear, how highly Sir Valter Ra- 
legh was diſtinguiſh'd by his ſaid contemporaries among 
and even above the preceding diſcoverers of unknown 
countries. For the ſight and uſe of this ſcarce treatiſe 
among others, as well as ſeveral curious obſervations rela- 
ting to Sir Walter Raligb, I muſt acknowledge myſelf 
much beholden to the rare library and courteous commu- 
nications of Sir Hans Shane. 

d Sir Waker Ralegh's diſcourſe, touching a marriage 
between prince Henry of England and a daughter of Savy, 


fol. MS. p. 14. 

© «« That her majeſty, in her advancement of her men of 
« war, ſays Sir Walter , did ſooner believe other 
% men, than herſelf; a diſeaſe unto which many wile 
« princes beſide herſelf have been ſubject: I ſay, that 
r to ex- 


<« cuſe her noble nature, yet can it not, but in ſome fort, 
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pictures of Sir Walter — of and, for much 8 this, 
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« accuſe her of weakneſs. And exceeding ftrange it 
% were, were not the cauſe manifeſt enough, * 


genious Mr. Vertue. 
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Sit WALFER RALEGH cn 
oſs ſpeculative counſellors, tho? they could not hinder brave and active fpirits from 
Timed — ——— . of oY hopeful benefit to the common-wealth ; yet could; 
ere — the channel of ſupplies or encouragements, hlite them from advancing to any fruit- 
2 e concluſions; and this, only to bring down thoſe of ſuperior ſer vice and merit, 
OG — — of thoſe voyages wal the cauſe of Sir Walter Ralegh's felling, 
. cies his eſtate, or ſome part of it in Ireland, is not lo expreſly told us, as that it 
was become leſs advantageous to him ſince the late rebellion in that kingdom, But we find, that 
little before Sir George Carew, now preſident of Munſter, took the caſtle of Carrigfoyl Rer. 
— Mr. Richard Boyle (afterwards earl of Cork) not only bought a ſhip of Sir Walter Ralegh's, 
* * Pilgrim, but ſoon after the faid preſident conquer d Bere- haven caſtle, he, having 
adviſed the faid Mr. Boyle to buy alſo Sir Walter's lands in Munſter, ſent him into Eng- 


nd with two letters; the one to ſecretary Cecyll, giving an account of Mr. Boyle's abili- 
— deſired, that he would introduce him. to Sir Valter Ralegb, and recommended him to this 


great man (ſays my author) as a proper purchaſer of his ſaid lands; the other letter was writ- 


ten, by Sir George Carew, to Sir Walter Ralegh himſelf, acquainting him, that the bearer Was 

capable of making the purchaſe ; and that he thought he might be willing to diſpoſe of it, ſince 

the management thereof, in thoſe turbulent times, gave him a great deal of trouble, and the 1 

income it produced was very inconſiderable: ſo, after a meeting, the bargain was ſtruck up, and 3 

conveyances executed. Theſe lands, ſoon after in the peaceable times, became a great eſtate to 

Mr. Boyle : and this purchaſe, as he afterwards gratefully remember'd in the Memoir he wrote 

of his own life when he was earl of Cork, was the third addition and riſe to bis eſtate, * 
As for the eſtate at Sherborne, it appears, he now ſettled it upon his ſon Walter z and that 1 

the deeds were drawn in Midſummer, this preſent year, for ſo we have it from his own words, b England. 

This ſettlement, as I underſtand it, was of the remainder of the leaſe for ninety-nine years : 

for tho' the biſhop of Sarum, Dr. Henry Cotton, had the laſt year aſſign'd over to the queen, 

the fee and inheritance alſo of the ſaid premiſſes, and her majeſty granted the ſame by her let- 

ters patent to Sir Walter Ralegh before her death, yet he did not make them over to his ſon, 

till the ſeventh year of her ſucceſſor. © The reaſon of ſettling his eſtate upon his ſon at this = 

time, appears alſo to have riſen from a challenge, which he had lately received from — a chal- 

Sir Amias Preſton (who had been knighted at Cadiz by the earl of Eſſex ſince we laſt ſpoke 8 

of him) and which Ralegh ſays himſelf, he intended to anſwer.” * The cauſe of their quar- 

rel I never could meet with in print or manuſcript ; yet conceive Ralegh had good reaſon on 

his fide, becauſe he afterwards ſhewed publickly himſelf, how deliberate he was in his prepara- 

tions for it, by ſorting his writings, and how reſolved, by ſettling his eſtate. © But from what 

excellent hands ſoever Dr. Fuller received his information, that, upon ſome diſtaſte, Sir Amias 

ſent Ralegh this challenge; we may be pretty certain from what Ralegh has mention'd, that 

the {aid information, or this author's account of it, is erroneous, where he adds, „that Sir Wal. 

« fer declin'd it.” Indeed, I agree he might do ſo, . without any abatement to his valour, 

wherein he had abundantly ſatisfied all poſſibility of ſuſpicion, and with great advancement 

« of his judgment; for having (continues Fuller) a fair and fixed eftate, with wife and children 

& (child he ſhould have ſaid) being a privy-coun/ellor (here he miſtakes again) and Lord. warden 

« of the Stannaries ;“ my ſaid author thinks, „ Sir Walter looked upon it as an «uneven lay 

* to ſtake himſelf againſt Sir Amias, a private and ſingle perſon, tho? of good birth and cou- 

„rage; yet of 0 conſiderable eftate.”* But if Ratlegh did accept of the chall 


enge, as it ap- 
pears plainly he did, when he might have had ſuch fair reaſons of evaſion ; thoſe inequalities 


22 the actors 4d and day, to preſerve ourſelves and our caſtles; for all 
* are fo unproſperous and neglefed. The cauſe, 1 ſay, „ we had without doors is loſt ; and poor I, that, beſides 
*« which hath wrought one and the ſame effect in all my houſe, demeſnes, parks, iron-works, fiſhin ; 
times, and among all nations, is this ; that thoſe, who „ and other commodities, had a revenue of 
«« pound: per diem, cannot now trul ſay, that I have 
** ſeldom are) can, with no good grace, commend, or at per annum in certain —— Thus 182 
« leaſt magnily, a profeſſion far more noble than their earl of Cork's letter to the lord Newbourgh, chancellor of 
** own ; ſeeing therein, they ſhould only remind their the Exchequer in Ireland MS. in the Harltyan library, 
** maſters of the wrong they did unto B.H. go. C. 7. fol. 706. | 
> Sir Waker Ralegh's letter to his lady, Anno 1603. in 
remains (laſt edition 1 29. 1726) p. 194. 
at 


_ © The caſe of Carew Rategh, the committee 
for ſale of delinquents eſtates, MS. m the collections 
earl of Orrery, by Euftace ey BY: do. 1732, of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Baer, of 57, Jews Col- 
P- 13, „ ut, it ſeems, the fai of Cork was lege, Cambridge. | 5 
afterwards y plunder'd of his eſtate; for, at 4 


; See the trial of Sir Walter Ralegh. 
the breaking out of the ciwi/ wars, he wrote theſe words e Idem. 
in a letter to another nobleman. *«* Thus your lordſhip f Fuller's Worthies of England in Somerſet/hire. 
* ſees in what miſerable condition we are fighting, night , 


in 


Circumſtan- 
ces prelimi- 
nary to his 

fall. 


| 


F The LIFE of © 


in Preſton will either prove Sir Walter a generous adverſary, or that the injury he received from 
Sir Amias was indiſ penſable. Now this repreſentation ſeems to have been officiouſly and une. 
ceſſarily ſhaped to make Ralegb's actions conformable with his writings 3 for (continues our 
aid author) * this is conſonant to what he has written ſo judiciouſly about duels, condemning 
* thoſe for ill honours where the hangman gives the garland.” * However, they were after. 
wards reconciPd, as Fuller concludes ; and, upon the whole, Sir Walter Ralegb ſeems to have 
ſhewn a much more creditable conduct herein, than Sir Francis Vere a little while before had 


6 


done in the difference between him and a certain nobleman, > _.' 

By r here we are no longer to take notice of ſuch open adverſaries ; for now, in the ver 
cloſe of this year, on the 24th of March, ends the long reign of glorious Elizabeth, and now 
ſets the ſun of Ralegh's external honour and felicity ; yet, like that ever active planet, vil 
ſhine reſplendently to the heavens, when he is clouded or eclipſed to mankind, How he fel 
into this eclipſe, record, the only, or greateſt luminary of time paſt, does but dimly or doubt. 
fully diſcover. All we can do, is diligently to aſſemble every unextinguiſh'd ſpark which dart, 
any light this way then ſee if they will afford that guidance to the truth, by being congregated, 
which they have not yet been obſerv'd to yield aſunder. And firſt, we may remember to haye 
before read of the prepoſſeſſions which Eſſex is affirm'd to have inſtill'd -unto king Fame 
againſt Ralegh z and, after the earl's death, there are ſeveral circymſtances implying that C- 
cyll did the like, For tho” Cecyll and Ralegh join'd againſt Eſſex and his faction; yet, when 
theſe were overthrown, they divided, and ſeem to have had a trial of ſkill with one another. 
And one author ſays, that Ralegh, wanting ſtrength, tho* not wit, to be the treaſurer's rival 
c periſh'd, becauſe not thought to own humility enough to be his ſervant ; it being more ſuſt 
« at court to have many enemies of equal power, than one falſe ambitious friend that has at. 
ce tained to the abſoluteneſs of command,” In ſhort, Cecyll ſeems to have uſed thoſe arts of 
inſinuation with king James before his coming into England; to which Ralegh could not bend 
himſelf, That he then held clandeſtine correſpondences with Scotland, is apparent from that 
ſtory in Sir Henry Wotton, who tells us, “that her majeſty, taking the air on Black-heath, 
cc attended by Cecyll when the poſt rode by; and, hearing he came from Scotland, ſhe called I 
« for his packet: Cecyll, tho he knew it contained letters, which, to diſcover, were as ſo 3 


«© many ſerpents, yet, making more ſhew of diligence than doubt, to obey, called in great 3 


« haſte for a Knife to rip it up; but, approaching at ſome diſtance with it, he told the queen 
« jt looked and ſmelled fo ill favour'dly, coming out of the filthy budget, that it muſt needs 
« be air'd firſt, becauſe he knew how offenſive ill ſcents were to her majeſty : ſo got opportu 
* nity to ſeparate what he would not have ſeen,” 4 and ſhe ſmelt nothing of the matter. One i 
talent above the reſt Cecyll was not wanting in to recommend him to this new ſoveraign ; and ; 
this was ſuch a faculty of diſcovering plots, as if he thought he ſhould be looked on as uſelehk i 
without them, For, as a noble author obſerves, << It ſeemed as neceſſary for him, that ther ai 
e ſhould be reaſons, as for the ſtate, that they ſhould be prevented. And, tho' he created 
« none, yet he fomented ſome conſpiracies, that he might give frequent evidences of his loy- f 
« alty; having not the advantage of others in perſon to gain eſtimation, . therefore did it by 
«© theſe eminent ſervices:“ and as for king James, he was ſo apprehenfive, ſo ſuſceptible of 
ſuch impreſſions, that, when he was but croſs d or diſturb'd in his ſports, he would charge peo- 
ple with treaſon nay, we are particularly told by thoſe who. were otherwiſe friends to his me- 
mory, that his carver, once at table, giving him accidentally. a nick on the finger (as he was 


routing in the diſh) his majeſty, at the fight of his own blood, could not forbear calling out 
with 


treaſon ; and that Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweeden, was wont to make himſelf merry 
this expreſſion : and all this inſtanced, by my ſaid author, to ſhew, that for any clamour of this 


a This curious and copious digreſſion againſt duels, 
which that author alludes to, is in Sir Valter Ralegh's 
Hiſtory of the World, lib. V. cap. III. S. XVII. ſect. 2. 
Sir Walter has alſo, in his inffrufions to his fon, written 
a chapter againſt Private Quarrelt; in which he no leſs 
wiſcly, than bravely, ſays, © Thou ſhalt be in as much 


danger in contending with a brawler in a private quar- 


„ rel, as in a battle, wherein thou may'ſt get honour to 


«« thyſelf, and ſafety to thy prince and country; but, if 


e thou be once engaged, _ thyſelf bravely, that th 
«© may fear thee — And a little further, I Would 


«© not have thee, for any reſſ 


, loſe thy reputation, or 
« endure publick diſgrace ; for better it were not to live, 


6e than to live a coward, if the offence: not from 
*« thyſelf; if it does, it ſhall be better to compound it 
upon good terms, than to hazard thyſelf ; for, if tho# 
overcome, thou art under the cruelty of the laws H 
< thou art overcome, thou art dead or diſhonour'd, 6.” 
d See the earl of Northumberland's challenge, ſent is dir 
Francis Vere, , with a narrative | of the whole proceeding 
upon it, in the Cottonian library, Titus c. IV. 3. | 
«© See the miſcellaneous works of Francis Oſborne, Eſq 
the eleventh. edit, 1722. vol. 2. p. 75. in his political de. 
ductions from the } and death of the earl of Efex- 
L Sir Henry Wotton's parallel, cc. 
© Earl of C/arendon's diſparity, &c. 


kind, 


Sr WALTER RALECH. 


kind, king Fames's word was no ſlander. * | But more directiy to our purpoſe there is another 
writer, who, making ſome critical enquiriy into the preliminaries of Sir Walter's fall, lays, | 
« Sir Robert Cecyll, principal ſecretary of ſtate, fearing the great abilities of Ralæb, and being 
« wearied with the troubleſome impertinences of Gray and Cobham 3, all which had joined with 
4 uin in deſign againſt the earl of Eſſex, their common enemy z bad done their errand to king 
James (whoſe counſels he deſir'd to engroſs to himſelf alone) before bis coming into Eng- 
« land. vb And when the king was arriv'd, there was matter enough to exaſperate Cecylt 
againſt Ralegh, if, through any deſign of recrimination, Sir Walter did preſent to his majeſty 
x memorial ; wherein he reflected heavily upon Cecyll in the matter of Eſſex ; and, vindi- 
« cating himſelf, threw the whole blame upon the other : further laying open (at the end 
thereof) the conduct of Cecyll and his father allo, in the matter of the queen of Scots (his 
« majeſty's mother) bitterly charging the death of this unfortunate queen upon them.“ How- 
ever, ſays my author, « this had no influence over the king, and only irritated Cecyll the more 
«/ againſt Ralegb.“ But what ſeems ſufficient to have incenſed the king alſo againſt Ralegh, 
was his being of that party, who, in regard of the inveterate feuds between England and Scot- 
land, deſired the king might be obliged to articles; for, as another writes, among theſe 
« noble and publick ſpirits, were Sir John Forteſcue, Sir Walter Ralegh, the lord Cobham, 
« Ec. all {frowned upon after by the king, who had yet the luck to live ſo long as to change 
« his opinion, and wiſh the number of his countrymen had been limited, and they not ſuf- 
« fer'd, like locuſts, to devour this kingdom.“ * There were not wanting ſtill other particu. 
lars, which might render Ralegh obnoxious to a man of the king's jealous diſpoſition ; for 
« he had (at the time of his majeſty?s acceſſion to the throne) the daughter and heir of Baſſet 
« to his Ward, who was to be married to his ſon Walter, her eſtate worth three thouſand 
« pounds per annum; but ſhe was (after his condemnation, we ſuppoſe) taken from him, 
« and married to Mr. Henry Howard, who died ſuddenly at table; and ſhe was afterwards 
« married to the earl of Newcaſtle, who profeſsd he would neves have wedded her, if young 
« Valter Ralegh had been alive; conceiving her, before God, to be his wife, for they were 
« married as much as children could be.” * Now theſe Baſſets, as we find elſewhere, were 
thoſe of Unberlegh and Heanton-Conrt in Devonſhire ;, who, being deſcended from the Planta- 
penets, laid ſome claim at this very time of the king's entrance to the crown of England. * But 
whatever diſcountenance Ralegh might receive at his firſt meeting of the king, in his journey 
from Scotland, s whence he ſet out on the 5th of April 1603, and arrived at Theobalds, which 
was CecylPs ſeat, on the 3d of May, and at London four days after; it ſeems not to have 
amounted to a peremptory diſmiſſion from his majeſty's ſervice or preſence : for we are told, 
« the king uſed Ralegh for ſome weeks with great kindneſs, and was pleaſed to acknowledge 
« divers preſents which he had received from him being in Scotland; for which he gave him 
« thanks. But, finding him a martial man, addicted to foreign affairs and great actions, he 
«< feared leſt he ſhould engage him in a war,” > That Ralegh was in company with the king ; 
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« See the Regal fpolopy : or, the Declaration of the Com- f « Sir Robert Baſſet, by his grandmother, deſcended 
mon, &c. canvaſs'd ; wherein every objection, and their “ from the Plantagenets, and of the blood royal, in the 
whole charge againſt his majeſty, is clear'd, and for the beginning of _ reign, made ſome preten- 
moſt part retorted, 4to. 1648, p. 24, where that inſtance, * fions to the crown of England; but, not being able to 


clear king Charles for continuing Buckingham in favour, * his head ; to compound for which, together with his 
after king James had charged the of his laſt fatal « 8 way of living, he greatly exhauſted his eſtate, 
illneſs to Buckingham's apply ing a plaiſter, and-adminiſter- ** ſelling off no leſs than thirty manors of land; tho? there 
ing a poſſet-drink to him. | « is now a fair eſtate belonging to the heir of the family.” 
Dr. Peter Heylin's Examen Hiftericum : or, a diſcovery Prince's Worthies of Devon, fol. 114. See alſo Wod's 
and examination of the miſtakes, falſities and deſects in Ath. Oxon. vol. I. col. 366. ; 
ſome Modern Hiftories, 8vo. 1659. in his animadverſions t Sir Richard Baker's Chronicle, Alſo Sir Fobn Hawwles, 
on Fuller's Church Hiftory, p. 170. in his Reply to the Magiftrag and Government of England, 
Dr. Wekwoed's notes on Arthur Wilſon's hiſtory of indicated, &c. fol. 1689. more expreſly ſays, © Cobham 
king James, in the ſecond volume of that collection, „and Ralegh were not permitted to come at the kin 
which 1s calld Dr. Kenner's compleat Hiſtory of England, upon his journey into England, and had word ſent them, 
fol. 1706, p. 664; and in a note on the preceding page, % they might ſpare their labour.” But Stow ſays, when 
the doctor tell us, that memorial of Ralegh's to the king the king came towards York, his train increaſed by ſuch 
againſt Ceqil above-mention'd, is ſpoken of in a manu- numbers of gentlemen from the South, as made proviſion 
ſcript written by one Buck, ſecretary to chancellor Eger- ſo dear, that he was fain to publiſh an inhibition againſt 
ton, i a the inordinate acceſs : ſo that many were ſtop'd in their 
© Francis Offorne's Trad. Memorials of the reign of way. Thus perhaps the countermand might not be par- 
king Fames, in the ſecond volume of his works, p. 102. ticular of any perſon ; however ſome, as we ſee, apply 
© Obſervations on ſome cular perſens and paſſages, it to Ralegh, as others have alſo done to Cobham ; - 
in a book lately made publick (by Wilkam Sander/on) en- ing, the king check'd him for his abſence from his 
titled, a C Hiſtory of the lives and reigns of at that dangerous time, being then Lord-warden of 
queen of Scot/and, and her ſon Jans the fixth of Scotland, Cingue-Ports, Dr. Heylin as 4 | 
and firſt of England, &c. by a lover of truth, 4to. 1656, A brief relation of Sir Walter Ralegh's troubles, Ec. 
p. 12. | - 4 1 P- 1. A ſcarce tract in the Harliyas library, 
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of king 7ame:'s ſearfulneſs above related, is mention'd, to * make them good, was forced to fly into France to ſave 
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and that ſome of his eotvetfition turned upom this ſubject we have from his own words, ute 
he fays, © I offer d his majeſty, at my uncle Curtiss, to carry two thouſand men to invade 
e the Spaniards without the King's charge.“ And this agrees with his writing a diſcourſe, 
His writings which he did or intended to deliver to his majeſty againſt "the peace with Spain now in treaty, 
"grinſ "he which ſeems to be the ſame that was a hundred years afterwards publiſt ad by his grandſon, » 
Spain, Herein he adviſed his majeſty to protect the Netherlands 3 for, ſays he, a poormneighbouy, 
bone, ſet on fire, is to be better guarded or watched, than @ great city afar off. Herein he per. 
ſundes the king to deliberate, and not come to a haſty concluſion of peace with the dpa nin; 

for, when the houſe is duilt, it is ill mending the foundation. "Herein he ſays, . I dare u 

« write all I defire z for I know not to whoſe hands theſe may core. This Irbeſeech your 

e majeſty to know, that it proceeds from an humble and a faithful heart, which your - majeſty 

4 cannot beat from the love of your royal per ſon and good eſtate.” © And laſtly, I ſhall ob» 

ſerve, chat herein he alſo mentions another diſcourſe, «+ how war may be made againſt Spain 

« and the Indies; which I will, ſays he, alſo preſent your majeſty, if you will vouchfafe the 

4% reading thereof;” 4 but this, I think, has never appear'd in print. The former of thek 

diſcourſes is humbly and diſereetly addreſsd with variety of arguments and obſervations from 

his own knowledge and experience; alſo ſtrengthened with many hiſtorical examples of foreign 

countries, and political maxims or ſentences from the ancient claſſicks: all which he had plen- 

tifully at command in any topic he undertook to write, or even ſpeak of: ſuch the extenſive. 

neſs of his remarks and his reading; ſuch the felicity of his memory and talents of applicz. 

tion. But, if reaſon would have prevail'd, it was not wanting alſo from other hands; ſo tha 

Sir Walter Ralegh was not ſingular in his diſſuaſions of the king, but had the ſatisfaction a 

ſeeing foreigners, as well as his own countrymen, ſubſcribe to his ſentiments ; and the Jord ; 

Henry Howard, tho' otherwiſe brought into the court-meaſures, yet could not, it ſeems, con. 

ſent to theſe of a general pacification; therefore was, as well as Ralegb, excluded from the 

benefit of thoſe rich preſents, which the marquis of Roſuy, ambaſſador from France, made to 

all thoſe courtiers who promoted the fame 3 infomuch that Howard, being aſked by the king 

How it happewd be had not a jewel as well as the reſt ? anſwer'd, in alluſion to Hop's fable 

Non ſum gallus, #aque non reperi gemmam.* The cauſes, which moved the king of Spain to 7 

ſue for this peace, Ralegh did afterwards, with great perſpicuity, lay open z s but his preſent WM 

oppoſition of it, and the conſequences of that, ſeem to have been the hinges upon which hl 

whole fortune now turn'd ; I ſay, the moſt apparent cauſe to me of all thoſe ſorrows and ſu. 
ferings which fill up the melancholy remains of his ſtory. This unfortunate event, which he vu 
above ſhunning, by trimming and temporiſing in a matter which he knew ſo highly concern'i iſ 
the honour and advantage of his country, he has himſelf ſo excellently accounted for, where ł 
ſhews the ill ſucceſs. which attends ſuch ſincere conduct, and how proſperity is the fruit d 
ſlaviſh or hypocritical compliances ; that I could not, but from the ſaid occaſion of the great: 
viciſſitude in his life, form the introduction to this account of it. A 


<> 
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a Sir Walter Ralegh's Remains, the laſt edit. 129. 1726. * trade for tobacco, there is not a ſhip that ſails that way: y 
p. 190. and ſeeing the Spaniards may hang up the Engliſh, «Wl 


d Being one of the three Diſcourſes of Sir Walter Ralegh, © put them to death by torments, as they do; and tht Wl 
publiſh'd by Philip Ralegh, Eſq; 8vo. 1702. „ the Exgliſb dare not offend the Spaniards in thoſe par, il 
c Lo in a MS. of this Diſcourſe, with which I have © a moſt notable advantage gotten in the conclufion « 
been favour'd by a noble hand; but the latter part of the the peace! it is certain, that the Eugliſb will give om 
period 1s womng in the printed copy, p. 45 4% that navigation to the infinite advantage of the Sh 
d Idem, p. 26. ( Kking both preſent and future. For theſe cauſes of in 
e The learned Dominicus Baudius, among his poems, ** portance it was, that the Catholic king fought ti 
reprinted at Leyden, 8vo. 1607, has one elaborately writ= peace of England and the Netherlands; and ſo mach'd 
ten to king James againſt this peace. At the end of his ** men of judgment diſcern.” See theſe reaſons more 
Epiſtles allo, reprinted at Amſterd. 8vo. 1642. p. 523. there large in Sir Walter Ralegb's Dialogue between a 7% 
is a long oration by this author to that prince on the ſame and a Recuſant, among the genuine Remains, publiſtyd i 
1abject. And at home, beſides others, a diſcourſe againſt the end of an abridgement of his Hiftery of the World, Vi 
this peace with Spain was written, and dedicated by John * Ralegh, Eſq; 8vo. 1700. 
Aſeham to his majeſty, Arno 1603. the MS. whereof is k In a curious diſcourſe, where he learnedly and reli 
extant in the Harleyan library, 35. C. 18. diully reconciles fortune with reaſon and providence, ks 
f Lord Bacon's Apophthegins, new and old, p. 222. lh has theſe words. But it may be obje&ed, thi, 
s Ralegh lays down five reaſons for the king of Spain's ** if fortune and chance were not ſometimes the cauſes d 
making this peace with England and the Nether : * good and evil in men, but an idle voice whereby 
as firſt, his having ſo exhauſted his treaſure, that he * expreſs Aan how comes it then, that ſo many vu 
«© was no longer able to maintain the archduke's army. * thy and wiſe men depend upon ſo many «unworthy 
«« Secondly, the great interruption of his trade, and loſſes empty- headed fools ? that riches and honour are g 
of his merchants, to the breaking of both his banks at to external men, and without kernel ; and fo ww! 
Seville. Thirdly, his fear that the Engl and Nether- ** learned, virtuous and valiant men, wear out their |© 
lands would plant in the 40 Indies. Faurthiy, to re- in poor and dejected eſtates? In a word, there s 1 
* cruit his coffers, and enable himſelf to break into war other inferior or apparent cauſe, beſides the -partiaÞ! 
again. Fifthly, that the Engl may decline, and for- * of men's affection, but the fa/bioning and not faſhion 
“ get the paſſages and pilotage to the We/t- Indies, and ** ourſebves according to the nature of the times wherein ® 
their ſea- officers may be worne out; for, except a little © Ave. For w ver is moſt able, and beſt ſuffice 
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Sir V. L I ER RALEGH 


ſeas, 
of chem, by reſignin 


morable expeditions ta the Indies, taking leave of his ſiſter at Landon, intfeated Het to commend 


him to God in her prayers, for he was going to a place from whence he expected never to te- 
turn. She, ſuſpecting that he was going to fight a duel, with the ſame levity diſpers'd it amo og 
the ladies of her acquaintance, till the rumour came to court. Then Raleg?'s friends and fe- 
lations flock'd about him to know this enterprize ; he, apprehending himſelf detected, readily 
made a whole confeſion and diſcoyery of the matter. The King was inform d, and greatly 
aftoniſh'd, but would needs have Ralegh before him, who, chen aſking his pardon, acknow- 
% 9 th Tat than the FughG, and bad 
depriv'd him of his command in the guards, and that many great men expected, when he 


was eſtabliſh'd on the throne, he would be reven 


g d for the death of his mother, he had there. 


fore enter'd into a conſpiracy with others, whom he named, to ſhed his royal. blood; and that 
they had unanimouſly deputed him to be his majeſty's executioner, when he rode a hunting. 
Hereupon the ſaid conſpirators were taken up and try'd, as theſe authors proceed to relate. 
If there had been any truth in this ridiculous ſtory, which I.think no one has before taken the 
pains to relate in Enghi/b, that confeſſion had neither eſcap d the attorney-general Coke at Raleghs 
trial, when they were ſo lamely put to it to bring him in guilty without ſufficient proof, nor 
king Zames's apologetical Declaration after Ralegb's death, in which his majeſty, and his coun- 


< to diſcern, and has withal an honeſt and open heart, 
«« and loving truth; if princes, or thoſe who govern, en- 
dure no other diſcouric than their own flatteries ; then, 
«« I ſay, ſuch a one, whoſe virtue and courage forbids 
„ him to be baſe, and a diſſembler, ſhall evermore hang 
under the wheel; which kind of deſerving well, and 
«« receiving ill, we always falſely charge fortune withal : 
% for wholoever ſhall tell any great man, or magiſtrate, 
that he is not juſt; the general of an army, that he is 
«« not valiant; and great ladies, that they are not fair; 
«« ſhall never be made a couniellor, a captain, or a cour- 
« tier. Neither is it ſufficient to be wiſe with a wiſe 
prince, valiant with a valiant, and juſt with him that 
„is juſt; for ſuch a one has no eſtate in his proſperity ; 
„but he muſt alſo change quith the ſucceſſor, if he be .of 
„ contrary qualities; {ail with the tide of the time, and 
alter form and condition, as the ſtate or ſtates- maſter 
„% changes: otherwiſe, how were it poſſible that the moſt 
„ baſe men, and ſeparate from all imitable qualities, 
could ſo often attain to honour and riches, but by ſuch 
** an obſervant laviſh courſe ?” A little farther, having 
quoted out of Menander, That every fool is won 
„ with his own pride, and the flattering applauſe of 
** others;” he inſers, That whoſoever will live al:oge- 
ther out of himſelf, ſtudy other men's humours, and 
** obſerve them. ſhall never be unfortunate. On the con- 


* trary, that man, who prizes truth aud vintue;. except 


* the ſeaſon wherein he lives be of theſe, and all forts of 
«« goodnels, fruitful, ſhall never proſper by the poſſeſſion 
or profeſſion thereof.” So, atter other learned autho- 
rities and proper examples, concludes with the follow- 


ing ingenious alluſions, * Whoſoever therefore will ſet 


before him Machiave/'s two marks to ſhoot at, riches 
&« and „ muſt /e? on, and take off, a back of iron to a 
„ weak wooden bow, that he may fit both the frong and 
the feeble. For as he, who firſt deviſed to add fails to 
« rowing. veſſels; did either ſo Proportion them, as, be- 
« ing Klee aof, and towards the head of his maſt, 
be might abide all winds and ſtorms, or elſe he ſome 
** time or other periſh'd by his own invention: ſo that 
„ man, who prizes virtue for itſelf, and cannot endure to 
* hoift and ftrike ſail, as the divers natures of calms and 
** ſtorms require, muſt cut his fails and his cloth of mean 


CO and breadth, and content himſelf with a flow 


and ſure navigation; to wit, a mean and free eſtate.” 
bo Walter Ralegh's Hiſtory of the World, lib. I. cap. 1. 
65 a 


a Clrowbgi Septenaire de L Hiſtoire de la Paix, entre 
les Roys de France et D'Eſpaigne ; P. Vier Cayet, 
Bvo. Paris 1605. p. 424- allo, UUnzieime Tome du 
Mercure Frangois : ou L' Hiſleire de noftre Temps. 8vo. Paris, 


1626. Þ. 358. Ao Baan Tm, V. id. CXXIX. fol 
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eil together, have no leſs lamely offer'd weak&®"reaſons for taking away his life, as will be 
fully repreſented in its proper place, > OST Sheet” IA 
By our Engliſ accounts it appears there was ſome what of a plot, but it was never prov'd that 
Ralegh was engag d in it; however, bis great enemy, the attorney. general Coke, affected to com. 
pare him with the conſpirators, ** to Sampſon's foxes,” which were join'd in the tails, tho? their 
« heads were ſever'd,” What ſhare he had in that plot may further be judg d by the promotions 
which the conſpirators intended themſelves upon the ſucteſs of it; for whereas one was to be 
lord chancellor, another lord marſhal, this lord treafurer, that maſter of the horſe, and bother ſe. 
cretary of ſtate : how comes it, as one author well obſerves, that Ralegb, able to officiate any, 
had no office in the ſtate aſſign d him? * But perhaps the beſt means to clear him, may be the 
very trial, by which he was condemm d. *Tis too common, and too tedious, to be thought 
needful of tranſcribing it here at length; not to fay ſo full of 'barbarous partiality and foul 
language, eſpecially by Coke himſelf, that he was expoſed for it upon the publick theatre z 
and thoſe, who revere the laws of our country, have been fo aſhamed of it, as rather to wiſn 
the proceedings have been falſely related, than believe ſuch a ſentence could paſs upon ſuch 
nſufficient evidence. But the character of this rial, and of that attorney-generdl,” I leave to 
others; © and ſhall here only, from the ſeveral copies or accounts of it I have met wich; draw out 
a ſhort regular narrative of the moſt material matters of fact, wherein Ralegb appears any way 
concern'd ; and it is as follows: hes den ae an LOH, 2:uD45 nnen 
Turn was one Matthew de Laurencie, a merchant of Antwerp, attendant on count Arm- 
berg, who now, about the beginning of June, 'came over ambaſſador-extraordinary from A 
bert, archduke of Auſtria, to congratulate king James, and aſſiſt in compoſing the general 
peace, With this merchant the lord 'Cobham had held intelligence ſome years before, upon 
matters of ſtate, with licence. Five days after Aremberg's arrival, that is to ſay, about the gth 
of the ſame month, Cobham repair d to him with Laurencie, and that night Cobham ſupp'd, 
with Sir Walter Ralegb, at Durbam-houſe in the Strand; whereby R alegh came to underſtand, 
that Coban had freſh negotiations with Aremberg 3 and was, as the chief of thoſe who oppoſed 
the peace, offered 2 ſum of money by Cobham to be a promoter of it; tho? that offer, alſa 
made to Ralegh before Aremberg came, © was afterwards pretended, as will appear, to have been for 
treaſonable purpoſes. In the next-month, thoſe perſons with whom Cobham tranſacted the conſpi- 
racy (or part of it) then on foot, were diſcoyer'd 3 either by the Spaniſh faction in revenge to Ra- 
Lb, the greateſt enemy of Spain alive, thinking he was then too far hamper'd in, or acquainted 


' 


2 Fuller's Church Hiſtory, lib. X. « hall; and ſcolding and calling of names were com 
v See Mr. Theobald's Shakeſpear, 8vo. 1733. vol. II. © the refuge of ſuch wretched lawyers as were the 
in the comedy call'd, The Twelfth-Night ; act 3. p. 503. of a party; whe, having neither ſenſe, law, nor lan- 
The learned and ingenious author of the preface, to % guage on their fide, thought to ſupply the want of them 
the collection of State Y in fix volumes folio, having with railing and impudence : which kind of baiti 
. ſpoken of ſuch counſel as are wont to preſs nothing ill « and worrying of for priſoners to death, by the king's 
againſt the priſoner, or unreaſonable, nor uſe any artifices 4 counſel, was reviv'd by judge Fefferies in king Char 
to deprive him of his juſt defence, adds, © Theſe will „ and king James II's reign ; and it being much eafier to 
appear in a different light from thoſe, who, with rude “ call a man rogue, than to prove him ſo, the example he 
© and boiſfrous language, abuſe and revile the unfortu- * ſet was followed by too many, till the reverend bench of 
nate priſoner, who ſtick not to take all advantages of judges in the _ king William and our preſent 
him, however hard and unjuſt, which either his igno- “ foveraign queen » frown'd upon that cruel practice, 
*« rance, or the ſtrict rigour of the law, may give them; “ and put an end to it.“ The Life of Sir Walter Ra- 
«© who, by force or ſtratagem, endeavour to diſable him ib in Lives Engliſh and Foreign. 8vo. 1704. vol. I. p- 
from making his defence ; who browbeat his witneſſes 1 * | 
„as ſoon as they appear, tho' ever ſo willing to declare nd before all this, even to Coke's own face, as much 
the whole truth; and do all they can to put them out was objected, when he himſelf was humbled, and fallen 
of countenance, and confound them in delivering their into diſgrace, by one of his own acquaintance, who told 
„evidence, as if it were the duty of their place to con- him, As your pleadings were wont to inſult over miſery, 
« wid all who are brought to trial, right or wrong, „ and inveigh bitterly againſt the perſon, ſo are you ſtill 
« guilty or not guilty ; and as if they, above all others, ** careleſs in this point, to praiſe and diſgrace upon ſlight 
« had a peculiar diſpenſation from the obligations of “ grounds, and that ſudgenly ; ſo that your reproofs or 
« truth and juſtice. Such methods as theſe ſhould be be- commendations are for the moſt part neplecied and 
low men of honour, not to ſay men of conſcience; yet, „ contemn'd, when the cenſure of a judge, coming flow, 
„in the peruſal of this work, ſuch perſons will too often ** but ſure, ſhould be a brand to the guilty, and a crown 
« ariſe to view: and I could wiſh, for the credit of the  « to the virtuous. You will jeſt at any man in publick, 
law, that that great oracle of it, the lord chief juſtice «© without reſpe& to the perſon's dignity or your own. 
« Coke, had given leſs reaſon to be number'd among this This diſgraces your gravity, more than it can advance 
« ſort.” So, as a moſt notorious example, refers us to *© the opinion of your wit; and fo do all actions which 
the trial of Sir Walter Ralegh. _ we fee you do directly with a touch of vain-glory- 
Another author before this, having ſhewn us with what * You make the laws too much lean to your opinion; 
temper and ſuperior. command Sir Walter. Ralegh behav'd * whereby you ſhew yourſelf to be a gal tyrant, &c.“ 
himſelf under all the ſcurrilities which the attorney-general Thus in a /etter admonitory to the lord Coke, MS. ſign d 
threw upon him, goes on thus. We have given the A. B. in a volume of Szate-Letters, among the curious 
4 reader a taſte f the eloquence of the bar in that reign, collections of the lord Coleraine, fol. 772. This Letter 
« to ſhew how far the hopes of places and preſerment is alſo printed in the Cabala, and an extract of it in 4 
« will ſometimes carry men of ſenſe and learning from thur Wien Hiſtory of king James. | | 
«« reaſon and juſtice. This Billingſgate way of arguing e The arraignment of Sir Walter Ralgb, printed in 
« is the more remarkable in a perſon of the lord Coke's F. Sherley's account of his life, 8yo, 1677. p. 124. 
« character, whoſe writings are ſlill oracles in Weftminſfler= © if 
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Sir WAL NEN NAU CH 


with it to eleape 3 or by ſome dne of the Elie ounI fin tats to ſecure himſelf: andi wham the 
lord Cecyl (for he was lately” made baron of - &/ſendew) found. upon che firſt news f Anthony: 
Copley, one of theſe conſpirators," who was-approjended the fchof Julyn e that the kitgls peri! 
ſon was to be ſurprizd'\by the lord Greyrot Nuten, apud Georg Brook brnahot to the oH 
Cobham, be ſuſpected Cab bam himſelf vas n the ſecret :; and ſubham a griancintimacy. Wicht 
him, be che lords of che council had ſomething to ſay to him e he viesrexapin'd abur the 
IS: treaſon 5 and particularly about Labbam, m appears from his /owniwords# hom 
he fully cleared. After examination, "Ralegb further ſuid v Whitdoever carreſpordebce theres 
vas between Cobham and Aremberg Luurturia might be beter able to give accountof ity Mere- 
<< fore adviſed to the callingupon him ; cho, ag he further explaio'd;: 4$chekntw of np ini 
« gence between them, but ſuch as might he wnrranmd r“ 5 and that ag vice hg wrote ul 44 
a letter to Cecyll. When Ralegb return d from examination a private prifoncr to His n 
houſe, Cobbam ſent to him to know what had pad Rulteb tit an anſwer: by - capraſiy 
Keymis," t that he was examin'd;- and had clear'd him of all; and Amir bid Cahban v he 
4 f good comfort, for ont h cιꝗ not condemn him: chis ptcoaution, to arm. Cob. 
ham againſt making diſcoveries, was, aſter hid confeſſion af it, here againſt Rale˙⁵; but 
he utterly deny'd, that be ſent any ſuch verbal meſſage. 4 Now when Cuba was brought 
to his examination at Richmond, one date hereef appears to have been July ig; and aſter lie 
had, by a conſtant denial, clearod both himſelf and Ralcgh of all that was queſtion'd againſt 
them, Cobham was, by device, ſays my autor» (in an epaſtalary narrative of this trial, at WIH 
he was preſent *) induced to think, that Ralegh had firſt; impeach'd/ and hetray d him. For 


that pare of Raleg#/s letter aforclaid to Cachil, referring the leds 10 Laurunais Lor Cob hanf e 


tranſactions with Aremberg, being ſhewed to Cobham, and accuimpanied, at ſeems; with ſuch 
artful ſuggeſtions as were proper o inflame a man of Cohbam's weakneſs, lad the defired'ef- 
ſect; for he being led thereby to imagine: that Ralegb had ancui? d him of all, or more chan 
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he knew, burſt aut into vehement .cxclamations againſt Ralegb, and in dis rage, or madneſs, Accuſed by 
made the following conſeſſſn. That having a paſsport m go to the Spauiſſ King, he in. lord Cob bam. 


5 tended firſt to confer with the archduke 3 and, becauſe he Knem he had not money to pay 
5 his own army, meant from thence to go to Spain, to deal wich the Ring for fix hunde 
ac thouſand crowns, then to return by JFercy; and that nothing fuld be! done about the 
« diſtribution of that money to the diſcontented in England, till he had ſpoken with Sir l- 
14 ter Ralegh : Further, that he had never entet d into theſe courſes, but by this inftigation; 
% He ſpake allo of plots, but of che particulars could give ao account; yet acknowledg'd he 
« king,” f After all this, before Cobbam departed to the fair-foot, he retracted his confeftion? 


and profeſs'd he had done Ralegh wrong: 8 nor does it appear, ſays my author, that he did 
ſubſeribe it. In another branch of his examination, Cabbam ſaid he had of Ralegh a book, 
written againſt the King's tile, which he gave to his brother Brook, and that:Ralzgh ſaid it was 
fooliſhly written, But this he allo retracted, as we ſhall hear. Upon this, and other parts 


» Who retracts 
the accuia- 
tion, 


of his confeſſion more foreign to Ralegh, concerning the advancement of lady Arabella 


Stuart to the crown, as allo from that of George Brook, a known enemy to Ralegh, as Cecyll 
could not deny; . aſſerting his brother Cobbam told him (che Cobham, in his confeſſion, re- 
« fuſed to own it) the lord Grey and others were only on the bye, but he and Ralegb were 
on the main; thereby meaning, laid Brook, the taking away of che King and his iſſur; “ to- 
gether with what Ralegh acknowledg'd in his own examination; That Cobbam offer d him 
<< eight thouſand crowns for his ſurtherance of the peace, cho the lord Cecyll and earl of Nor- 
<< thumberland were to have the ſame proffers 4” i. and that in ſome diſcourſes he might have 
ſaid, « the way to invade England was to begin with ftirs in Scotland > Upon theſe circum- 
ſtances, I fay, Ralegh was indicted at Stains on the 2 1ſt of September following * and from hence 
that heavy indiftment appears to have been accumulated. upon him, which we ſee prefixed tb 


* Stow's Annals, fol. 826. miuame is alſo printed in Sir - Toby * Mathexv/'s collection of 
> Arraignment, in Sherlcy's Lis of Sir M alur Ralzb, lum, So. . GE 
c. 2 98. 9 8 f Arraignmegt Sir Walter Raligh as before, p. 7. 
0 d. p. 110. l \ A. : t Id. p. 100. EI N 310 TY: | 1 1 2 
4 Id. p. 140. hb Sir Thomas Overbury's copy of Sir Walter Ralegh's 


© Letter from a member of parliament to Mr. Fob , 5 bs Met, 
Donne „concerning the arraignment of Sir Waker 2 i — 2 n os 
MS. among the collections of Ray Fane, Ed; * Stew Annals, fol. 830, 


8 8 8 his 


And acknow- 
the 


Amige'd at lords, at leaſt ſubſcrib'd with his name, which will be produced a little further, Ralegh's trial 
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his trial. Three days afterwards Cobbam and Grey: were alſo indicted at the ſame place: and, 
not long after this,” they were all three return d priſoners to the tower of London. When the; 
time of their trial drew nigh, that is to ſay in the beginning of November, Ralegh got 2 poor 
fellow in the tower to caſt up a letter; ſaſten d to an apple, in at Cobbam's window, while the 
lieutenant was at ſupper, to intreat him (becauſe he then knew not but Cobham might, be ar- 
raigl@ before bim) « for God's fake, to de kimjuſtice by his - anſwer, and ſignify to him 
that he had wronged him in his accuſation ,” and Cubbam did, by an anſwer under his hand, 
confeſs the ſame ; which not being perhaps ſo full and expreſſive as Ralegh expected, he aſterwards 
ſent Cobham another letter, deſiringſhe would publiſh his innocence at his arraignment. But, not- 
withſtanding that Ralegh did not now requeſt any further juſtification under his hand; Cobbum 
ſent him another anſwer, clearing him in the moſt ſolemn and perfect manner, as will pre- 
TAPE | Now by reaſon of the plague;” which raged fo violently in and about; London, 
the term having been proclaim'd to be held at Wincheſter, the ftate-prifoners, Who were thus 
indicted for the plot, were conveyed thither in great pomp. I find, that Ralegh. went in bis 
own coach, under the cuſtody of Sir Robert Manſell, on the roth of November, to Bagſbus in 
Surrey, twenty-four miles from London; and, two days after, from thence, the other. 
miles, to the caſtle at Wincheſter.” The conſpirators conducted thither at the ſame time, were 
George Brook, under the charge of Sir William Wade; Sir Griffin Markham, under Sir Nobert 
Wroth ; beſides Sir | Edward Parham, Bartholomew "Brookfby, Anthony Copley; alſo: William 
Watſon and Willian Clark, two prieſts, under-wardens of the Tower, and the keeper. of the 
Gate-bouſe, together with a guard of fifty light horſe : as for Cobham and Grey, they ſet out ſix 
days, and arrived three days before, at the faid caſtle, under the like guards 
Anp here Cobham having been prevail'd on to make freſh | accuſations in a letter to / che 


was firſt brought on; and this was on the 14th of the month aforeſaid. He excepted not 
againſt his Jury, being all ſtrangers : but we are told by one, who ſeems to; have had good in- 
telligence of this matter, That there was appointed for Ralegh another jury, the foreman oſ 
« which was Sir Michael Stanhope, the next Sir Edward Darcy, the next Sir William Mlle. 
« grew, all men of honour, and near ſervants to the late queen Elizabeth : but theſe! be- 
« ing found not for their turn, they were all changed over night, and thoſe others (named in 
tc the common printed trial) put in their places.” © After the indictment had been opened, 
and aggravated by ſerjeant Heath and attorney Coke, in ſpeeches, manifeſtly fathering the trea - 
ſons of the reſt upon Ralegh, for no other reaſon that I can ſee, but becauſe be ad man of 
wit, and a ſwordſman : Cobbam's examination was read as before quoted. Here Ralegb firſt 
ſhewed the unreaſonableneſs and improbability of the accuſation therein againſt him, as follows: 
«« It is ſtrange for me, ſaid he, to deviſe with Cobham, that he ſhould go to Spain to perſuade 
« the king to diſburſe ſo much money, he being a man of no love in England; and 1 
« having reſign'd my room of chiefeſt command, the wardenſhip of the Stannaries; it is ſtrange 
« for me to make myſelf a Robin Hood, or a Ket, or a Cade, I knowing England to be in 
« better ſtate than ever it was. I knew Scotland united, Ireland quieted, Denmark. aſſur d, 
« which before was ſuſpected. I knew, that having a lady, whom time had ſurpriz' d, we 
« had now a lawful ſucceſſor. The ſtate of Spain was not unknown to me. I had written a 
« diſcourſe, which I intended to preſent unto the king againſt the peace with Spain. I knew 
e the Spaniard had ſix repulſes, three in Ireland, and three at ſea; and once in 1588, by my 
4 lord-admiral, alſo at Cadiz, I knew he was diſcourag'd and diſhonour'd. I knew the king 
« of Spain to be the proudeſt prince living, but now he comes creeping to my maſter for a 
« peace, I knew, whereas he had before in his ports fix or ſeven ſcore fail of ſhips, he has 
« now but fix or ſeven. I knew, of twenty-five millions he had from his Indies, he has ſcarce 
« one left, I knew him ſo poor, that the Jeſuits in pain were fain to beg at the church- door 
« Was it ever read or heard, that any prince ſhould diſburſe ſo much money, without a ſuſ- 
« ficient pawn? I knew her own ſubjects, the citizens of London, would not lend her majeſty 
money, without lands in mortgage. I knew the queen did not lend the ſtates money, with- 
« out Fluſving, Brill, and other towns, for a pawn z and can it be thought he would let Cobham 
« have ſo great a ſum? I never came to the lord Cobbam's, but about matters of his profit, 
« as the ordering of his houſe ; and I had of his, when I was examin'd, four thouſand-pounds 
« worth of jewels for a purchaſe, a pearl of three thouſand pounds, and a ring r 
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% pundred pounds. If he had had a fancy tc run away, he would not have. left fo much 
« money to have purchas dn leaſe in fee · farm. I faw him buy three hundred pounds worth 
«. of books to ſend to his library at Canterbury, and a cabinet of three hundred pounds to 
« give Mr. Attorney ſor drawing the conveyances ; and God in heaven knows, not I, whe- 
4e cher hie intended 0 travel; but for the practice with Arubuila, or letters to Aremberg, or 
any diſcourſe wich him; or in what language he ſpake unto him; if I knew: any of theſe 


'« things, 1 would abſolutely confeſs the indictment, and acknowledge myſelf: warthy of a 


« thouſand deaths.” And à little further concerning Cobbam's examination : He chat hath 
been examin'd, has ever been aſked if it be according to his meaning, and then to ſubſcribe. 
« it is not ſuffcient co ſay we talked-of ic. If I had been the plotter, would not I have 
«« given Cobham ſome arguments, whereby co perſuade the king of Spain, and anſwer his 
e Objections ? I knew Wiſtmoreland and Bothwell, men of other underſtandings than Cob- 
« bam, were ready to beg their bread.” * Here being obſtructed by other matters, the 
attorney fel] at laſt into that paſſage of Cobbam's telling Brook, * You are on the bye, Ralegh 
and I are on the main.” But Cobham would not confirm his ever having ſaid ſuch words, b 
Brook, who had pretended he did ſay them, was allowed to have been Ralegh's enemy 35 fo 
Cobbam ſaid he had of Raleh, written againſt the king's title. This was nothing more than 
a Defence of the queen's Proceedings againſt Mary queen of Scotland, written by one Robert 
Snag, a lawyer, and found by Ralegh in the library of the late lord-treaſurer Burghley, which 
he had liberty of ſearching for ſome geographical deſcriptions of the Meſt-Indies. Ralegh had 
declared to Cobham that it was fooliſhly written, bat deny'd that he gave it him; and tho? 
Cobham, in his examination, ſaid it was given him by Ralegh, he revoked that confeſſion upon 
being further queſtion'd about it (as one of the lords of the council own'd;;) and faid, the 
truth was, © he took the ſame of himſelf out of Sir Walter  Ralegh's ſtudy when he was 
« aſleep; 4 ſo much to be depended on were lord Cobbam's accuſations. But there was nothing 
acted thereby to the king's prejudice, for the book was burnt. As for the evidence of a ru- 
mour in Lisbon, brought into court by one Dyer, a pilot, who anſwering to a queſtion, «+ when 
« the king would be crown'd ?” made by ſome · body or other there, that he hop'd *twould 
4 be ſhortly 3”? was told again, it ſhould never be, for Don Ralegh and Don Cobham would 
<6 cut his throat firſt :” Ralegh made light of it, as of ſuch a rumour and ſuch a witneſs he 
might; and ſaid, © If Cobbam had practice with Aremberg, it might well be known abroad: 
and that the duke of Buctingbam was named with Fact Strauꝰs treaſon to countenance it.“ f 
But none of theſe little circumſtances were much inſiſted on; and we are told by one who 
was preſent, that, „touching the ſetting up of Arabella, nothing at all was proved; nor 
touching the invaſion here, or ſedition in Scotland, or even the deſtruction of the king, Cc. The 
proof againſt Ralegh (as the ſame writer continues a little further) did reſt only upon Cob- 
bam's accuſation, and ſome preſumptions, whereof that only was the ground: therefore Ra- 
lb ſpent moſt of the time in diſabling that accuſation, as being only utter'd in fury and 
< paſſion,” 8 through the device aforeſaid, of making Cobham believe that Ralegh had firſt 
accuſed him. Beſides, that he had renounced and repented it; and altho, “ afterwards by 
practice, ſays my ſaid author, he did affirm it, yet would he never be brought to ſet his 
hand to the examination: all which was clear.” Then Ralegh, ſeeing this retraction ſo un- 
juſtly overlook' d, . labour'd to prove theſe two points out of ſcripture, civil law, ſtatute 
law, common law and conſcience; in every of which he had been plentifully read (as the 


« ſame auditor of his arraignment goes on:) firſt, that there ought to be produced againſt 


him two witneſſes : ſecondly, that his accuſer might be brought to accuſe him face to face.” 
Agreeable hereto are Ralegh's own words, after he had urged the ſtatutes of Edward III, 
Edward VI, and queen Elizabeth ; produced the opinions of judges in the law, and precedents 
from their writings; beſides teſtimonies from the Old and New Teſtament; where he ſays, 
If by the ſtatute, civil law, and God's word, it be requir'd that there muſt be two wir. 


<< gneſſes at leaſt, bear with me, if I deſire but one.“ h But truly it was an unreaſonable re- 


queſt ; thoſe ſtatutes were repeal'd, and the law would not allow of it now ; thoꝰ we are inform'd 
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that king James hitnſelf, (taking nbtice how Ü, was with-held, ſhould ay, 4 If he could 
4- have ſpoken! any thing ageinſt. Nala. itheyyawpuld have brought him from Conſlansinopi, 
<<: tohaveaceuſed him.“ + Well cherefare might he deſire the jury to tunſider, There is no cauſo 
© fe dbubtful, which the king's couoſel cannot. malte good againſt. the law. Theſe men do 
4, uſually: defend bad caulcy every. day agsiaſt men of cheir | own proſeſſiont and as able a; 
. themſelyes: if they can do ſo, what may>they- not do wich me, who! never ſtudied law till 
I came into the toner of London; who have been practia d in other affaus 4 am weak of 


«long ſpeeches chat were: made againſt him.“) Then ſaid heco cloſely ta them, 4 15 
+<: you would be. content tn judg d upon Sulpicions and Infetonges : if you wanld not have 
«-/ your accuſation ſubſcrib'd hy your accuſer if. you would; not have your accuſer brought to 
% your: fact being in the famie-livule: too); where you! are, arraign'd:: if you; would be con. 
«. demn'd hy an accuſation of one that hub rated, and is truly ſorromſul for it: if you, ; 


in my caſe; would yield your bodies to tdrture, "loſe your hugs, your wines and children, 


«, and all your fortunes, upon ſo ſiender a proof; then am I rrady to ſuffer all theſe thing] 
or (as the common trial has it) „ If you would be contenter to be ſo judged, judge! ſo-of | 
« me.“ No tho? Ralggbarlaſt put hiimſeif on it, that if Oobbam would only ſpeak before 
God and the king, * that ever he knew either of Arabullua matter, or che money out of Spain, Wl 
5. or of the ſurprizing treaſon, or would accuſe him with things equivalent, in any main point, 
or any ways to have been an iritigator of him to deal witch the King of Spain; yet would 
they not jet Cobbam conſtont him, or give his'teſtimony vivd vocr and tho Ralegb did not 
directly conſent to be determin'd by Cobham's accuſation, if they ſhould now produce it juſti- 
"Fed under his hand; “ yet he was forced to ſubmit” to har they had in reſerve of this kind, 
which was the letter above - mention d, written to the lords at M ĩuchoſter the day beſore the 
trial, Some ſay, this letter was not written by Cobham himſelf ; but chat Sir illiam Wade, 
one of Crcyll's creatures, tampering with his weakneſs, got Cobham. to write his name to a 
blank; to which, ſays my author, Mads no queſtion wrote che accuſation. 6 Others imply, 
chat "Cobham did himfelf write it; tho after he was inſtructad by a letter from his lady, that 
there was no way to ſave his own life, but © acchſe Nalegh; and chat it was fo reported upon 
the going together of the jury. This euer was read wich great triumph and exultation by 
Coke, as follows. © I have thought it fit to ſet domn this to my lords, wherein I profeſs on 
«6 my ſoul to write nothing but the truth. I am come now near to the period of my time; 
0 therefore I confeſs the truth before God and his angels. Ralegh, four days before I came 
« from the Tower, cauſed an apple to be thrown in at my chamber window ; the effect of it 
« was, to intreat me to right the wrong I had done him, in ſaying that I would come home 
„by Jerfey;; which under my hand to him I have retracted. His firſt letter was thrown in 
„ the ſame manner; wherein. he prayed me to write him a letter, which I did. | He ſent me 
„word the judges met at Mr. Attorney's houſes, and that there was good hope the proceed- 
<< ings againſt us ſhould be ſtaid; he ſent me another time a little tobacco. At Aremberg's 
„coming. Ralegh dealt with. me to procure him à penſion of fifteen hundred pounds a year, 
*« for which he promiſed, that no action ſhould be againſt Spain but he would give knowledge 
5 befere-hand. He told me the ſtates had audience with the king. He hath been the origi - 
% nal cauſe of my ruin; for I had no dealing with Aremberg, but by his inſtigation. He hath 
<< been the cauſe of my diſcontentment; he adviſed me not to be overtaken with preachers, 
t as EJex was z and that the king would better allow of a conſtant genial, than to accuſe any,” i 
But this advice to a denial, and by that example, and the deſire of any ſuch penſion from Spain, 
Rategh proteſted to be falſe. And further, to ſhew them what a baſe diſhonourable recreant 
Cobbam was, he pull'd out the letter which Cobham a few days before wrote to him voluntarily 
in the Teuer, deſiring the lord Cecyll to yead it, becauſe he knew his hand; and that the jury 
would obſerve, if Cobbam's teſtimany were of any credit with them, how much more ſolemnly 
it was writ to clear, than the other to condemn him; being in theſe words: «© Sceing myſelf 
% ſo-near my end; ſor the diſcharge of my own conſcience, and freeing myſelf from your 
«++ blood, which elſe will cry vengeance againſt me: I proteſt, pan my ſalvation, I never 
«© pradtifd. with Spain by your procurement ] God ſo comfart me in this my afflition, as you art 
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5 7 thing that I know.. I will ſay with Daniel, Purus ſum à ſanguine hujus: 

> 22 AY on 4 ſoul, as I know no treaſon by you, * This was the laſt evidence 
n he jury brought in their verdict guilty : this letter, laſt produced to acguit Na- Condemm d. 
given 3. Jet ee ſo h, it ſeems, as the letter before, which laſt, tho* 
[es noe prevailing wich them fo much, ix ſeas 2. the Leer before, which was la, ho" 
leſs forcibly, writtes by Cobham to accuſe him, < which, all things conſider'd, ſays the 
« perſon, who heard the whole trial, was no more to be weigh than the barking of 4 dog ; and 
« ] would not (continues he) for much, to have been of the jury, to have found Him guilty.“ b 
« Some of his jury, we are further told, were, after he was caſt, fo far touch'd in conſcience, 
« as to demand of him pardon on their knees; © and even Coke, the attorney himſelf, being 
« retir'd into a garden to take ſome air, when his man brought him word that the jury had 
« condemn'd Ralegh of treaſon, anſwer'd, Surely thou art miſtaken, for I myſelf accuſed 
« him but of miſpriſion of treaſon 3 and this relation, upon the word of a Chriſtian, I have 
« received, ſays my author, from Sir Edward Coke's own mouth.“ 4 Sentence being given, 
Ralegh humbly deſir'd, the king might know the proofs againſt him; that he (till perſiſted in 
his loyalty, notwithſtanding that verdict 3 which he would pray, that his ſaid jury might never 
anſwer for: and only craved pardon for concealing lord Cobham's offer to him, which he did 
through a confidence that he had diverted him from thoſe humours. So accompanied the 
ſheriff to the priſon * with admirable erection, yet in ſuch ſort as a condemn'd man ſhould 
«& do.“ | 
Tuus was he „ tired out of his life, as one obſerves, by the bawling of the king's counſe 

« on one fide, and the bench's inſiſting on a confeſſion, extorted from the lord Cabham out 
« of fear, on the other, rather than convinced :? f and thus did his adverſaries reap diſhonour 
and reproach in their victory, while he received triumphant applauſes in his overthrow, like 
ſome flowers which are ſweeter in their fall, than others in their bloom. He ſtood at a bay 
with them from morning till night, “ to the great admiration of the hearers, 8 who all thought 
« that a man of ſuch underſtanding and experience, would hardly be drawn into a plot fo 
« foul and fo fooliſh.” , Divers, who went thither his enemies, went away with commiſe- 
« ration of his injuries and misfortunes, thinking never man ſpake better for himſelf.” i One 
of his auditors ſays, He behaved himſelf fo. worthily, ſo wiſely, fo temperarely, that in half 
« a day the mind of all the company was changed, from the extremeſt fate, to the extremeſt 
ce pity:” K and another ſays, That Sir Walter Ralegh's carriage was moſt remarkable ; 
« firſt, to the lords; humble, yet not proſtrate : towards the jury; affable, but not fawning; 
« rather ſhewing love of life, than fear of death: towards the king's counſel ; patient, but 
« not inſenſibly neglecting; not yielding to imputations laid againft him in words: and it was 
« wonder*d, that a man of his heroic ſpirit, could be fo valiant in ſuffering 3 that he was 
<«« never overtaken in paſſion, &c.” On the other ſide, as to Coke's behaviour, we ſhall, to 
what has been ſaid, only obſerve, as one means to account for it, that if E was known to 
have ever been in any wiſe a friend or patron to him, as it appears he was in a private me- 
morial of an honourable perſon, who was of the ſame college in Oxford with Ralegh, and 
almoſt of the ſame ſtanding ; then Coke might perhaps think of retrieving himſelf in the eye 
of the world, and making atonement for his ingratitude to the ſaid earl, alſo at his trial, and 
to his memory after his death, by his inhumanity now to one of the contrary faction. Cecyll, 
on the other ſide, play'd a ſmooth edge upon Ralegh throughout the trial; his blade ſeemed 
ever anointed with the balſam of compliment or apology, whereby he gave not ſuch rough 
and ſmarting wounds, tho? they were as deep and fatal as the other. But Ralegb could diſtin- 
guiſh crooked friendſhip, and perhaps the grounds of it, in this place, as well as he has done 
crooked wiſdom in another; ® when, to thoſe ſpeeches, where Cecyll ſaid, ( My affection, 
eto you Sir Walter Ralegh was not extinguiſh'd, but ſlaked, in regard of your deſerts: 
« and, excepting your faults (I call them no worſe) by God I am your friend :” he anſwer'd, 
% Whoever is the workman, it is reaſon he ſhould give account of his work to the work- 
«« maſter,” As to any impertinences that occurr'd in the trial, they appear no-where. ſo 
much as in the perſonal reflections made by the ſaid attorney Cote, and the lord chief juſtice 


The Arraignment in Sherley, as before, p. 166. 440. 1624, p. 179. Ne 
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Popham, whom Camden juſtly calls a cenſorious man; they being foreign to the matters Ra. 
| legh was charged with, therefore he wiſely looked over them. But theſe, and the other irre. 
 gularities throughout the whole proceedings, which have left men ſo unſatisfied in the juſtice 
of them againſt Sir Malter Ralegh, and ſo little inclin'd to believe him the criminal his ene. 
mies made him, o being ſumm'd up by an able hand, and one whoſe province it more pro- 
perly was to judge of them, I ſhall take my leave of the ſaid trial, with a reference to his 
obſervations on it. | l | | | 

\ Tnar Ralegh expected nothing leſs than this kind of treatment from thoſe hands, is plain 
by the letter which he wrote to the king himſelf juſt before his trial; wherein having faid, 
« I know, that, among many preſumptions gather'd againſt me, your majeſty has been per. 
&« ſuaded, that I was one of thoſe who were greatly diſcontented, and therefore the more likely 
tc to prove diſloyal; but the great God of heaven and earth diſclaim me from both world 
4e if I were not the contrary, and if I took not great comfort to behold your majeſty ; al. 
« ways learning ſome good, and bettering my knowledge by your majeſty's diſcourſe: and 
4c having humbly beſeeched him not to believe any of thoſe, who, under pretence of offences 
&« to kings, do eaſily work their particular revenge z” he ſays a little further, . For my par, 
4% J proteſt before the ever- living God, that I never intended treaſon, conſented to treaſon, or 
« perform'd treaſon againſt you; and yet I know I ſhall fall into their hands, e quibus non 
ee poſſum evadere, unleſs by your majeſty's gracious compaſſion I be ſuſtain'd.” 4 Another letter, 
which he wrote to the lords, gives us ſome further light or aſſurance, that the offer made to 
him for one intention, and to others for another, was conſtrued as made to him for both; where, 
ſpeaking of the two principal accuſations againſt him, he ſays, „the firſt was, that money 
« was offer d me with a pretence to maintain the amity, but the intent was to have aſſiſted his 
« majeſty's ſurprize the other, that I was privy to my lord Cobbam's Spaniſh journey. For 
« the firſt, it ſeems, this money was offer'd to others long after it was offer d to me, and 
« upon other conſiderations than it was to me, For myſelf I avow, upon my allegiance, 
e that I never knew or ſuſpected either the man or the new intention. To me it was but 
« once propounded, and in three weeks after I never heard more of it; neither did I be. 
&« lieve that he had any commiſſion to offer it: for, if that word amity had been uſed to me 
« colourably, I muſt have been alſo made acquainted with the true end for which it ſhould 
% have been given; which it ſeems was for the ſurprize : but of any ſuch horrible purpoſe, 
« if ever I had ſo much as a ſuſpicion, I refuſe your lordſhips fayour, and the king's mercy, 
« I know your lordſhips have omitted nothing to find out the truth; but, as you have not 
« err'd, like ill ſurgeons, to lay on plaiſters too narrow for ſo great wounds, fo I truſt that 
« you will not imitate unlearned phyſicians, to give medicines more cruel than the diſeaſe 
« itſelf. For the journey into Spain, I know I was accuſed to be privy thereto ; but I know 
« your lordſhips have a reputation of conſcience, as well as induſtry. By what means that 
« revengeful accuſation was ſtirr'd, you, my lord Cecyll, know right well, that it was my 
letter about Keymis; and your lordſhips all know whether it be maintain*d, or whether, out 
« of truth, and out of a Chriſtian conſideration, it be reyok*d.” A little further he ſays, 
„ God knows, and I can give an account of it, that I have ſpent forty thouſand pounds of 


* the queſtion being only fact, which Sir Walter de- 
« ny'd. The circumſtances of his trial, in which the 
* court always over-rul'd the priſoner, were tomewhat 


* Annal. Eliz. 1592. Sel | 
d Dr. Heylin's Examen Hiſtoricum, as before, p. 171. 
e Sir John Hales, ſollicitor- to the late king 


William, in his Reply to a ſheet of paper, entitled, 'The 
Magiftracy and Government of England windicated; printed 
in fol. 1689. having obſerved, that the accu/ations of Sir 
Walter Ralegh did not amount to a /egal prog; ſays fur- 
ther, p. 35, as follows. Not to mention all that might 
« be excepted to in the trial of the caſe cited; I would 
„know, by what law is the depoſition of a perfor, who 
<« might be brought face to face to the priſoner, read as evi- 
«« dence? I would know, 

« that the accuſer ſhould be brought face to face to the ac- 
« cuſed? I would know, by what 
« was evidence againſt Ralegh ? I would know, by what 
%% law the ſtory Dyer told of what an unknown man ſaid 
* to him at Liſbon of Don Ralegh, waz evidence againſt 
* Ralegh? I would know, by char ſtatute, the flatutes 
* of the 25th of Edward III, and th f Edward VI. are 
*© repeal'd ? This trial was 10 very irregular throughout, 
*« that I would willingly believe it was not ſo as it Is re- 
* lated; but, if it were ſo, I am ſure noze can defend it e 
and even for that reaſon, if any ſuch reſolution was in 
„the caſe, as is cited, I am ſure tought to carry no credit 
* qawith it: and there is no reaſon to believe there was 
« any fuch reſolution ; there being no occaſion for it; 


what law it is forbidden, 


w Brook's depo - 
« 'fition of what the lord Cobham fold him of Ralegh,” 


1 


like the lord RAſfel's; he complained of the ill uſage 
of the king's counſel, as well as the lord Rage; and 
* both had reaſon ſo to do. Hear/ay was admitted to be 
a given in evidence againſt both; all that either of them 
* {aid for themſelves, tho' very material, was lighted. 
„The one was put in mind, at his trial, of the death 


of the earl of Eher; as the other was, of the 


death of the viſcount Stafford; both, in their dying 
«« ſpeeches, vindicated themſelves of thoſe aſperhions. 
The principal witneſſes, in both caſes, had, before the 
* trials, affirm'd, they knew nothing againſt them: they 
* were both accuſed with having heard what 'other” per- 
* ſons had ſaid in their company, and had not diſcover'd 
© it ; they both gave the — anſwer, that they could 
* not help other men's talk, I think it is plain, at this 
« day, that of Sir Walter Ralegh is thought a Sham 
* plot ; what the lord Rafel's is thought, let the author 


« ay.“ | "it 

d Sir Walter Ralegh's letter to king Famer, before his 
trial at Wincheſter ; in theſu a * Cabal, cal 
Scrinia Sacra, 4to. 1654, p. 4 and in Ralgb's Re 
mains, edit. 1726, p. 185. 'colla 
thereof, . the Harigan library, &c. 
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sir WALTER RALEGH 


cc ah own againſt that king and nation ; * that I never reſerved ſo much of all my fortunes, 


, irchaſe forty pounds per annum land; that J have been a violent perſecutor and fur- 
an 1 ery ied ARA that nation: I have ſerved againſt them in perſon; and how, 
« my lord-admiral and my lord of Suffolk can witneſs. I diſcover'd, myſelf, the richeſt part 

of all his Indies; J have planted in his territories. I offer d his majeſty, at my uncle Ca- 
« rew's, to carry two thouſand men to invade him without the king's charge. Alas! to what 
« end ſhould we live in the world, if all the endeavours of ſo many teſtimonies ſhall be blown 
« off with one blaſt of breath, or be preſented by one man's word?“ 4 Think therefore (fays 
he a little further) I befeech you, on my great affliction with compaſſion ; who have loſt 
« my eſtate, and the king's favour, upon one man's word z and as you would that God ſhould 
« deal with you, deal with me.” He concludes in this manner: «© Your lordſhips know, 
« that I am guiltleſs of the ſurprize intended; you know, or may Know, that I never accept- 
« ed of the money, and that it was not offered me for any ill; and of the Spaniſp journey, 
] truſt your conſciences are reſolved. Keep not then, I beſeech you, theſe my anſwers and 
« humble deſires from my ſoveraign lord, qui eft rex pius et miſericors, et non leo coronatus.” b In 
another letter which he wrote to the king after his trial, he has theſe words: Loſt J am for 
« hearing a vain man, for hearing only, and never believing. or approving z and fo little 
« account I made of that ſpeech of his, which was my condemnation, that I never remember'd 
« any ſuch thing, till it was at my trial objected againſt me.” This letter he nobly concludes, 
with a deſire only to repay a lent life with a love and affection equal to the goodneſs wherewith 
his majeſty ſhould pleaſe to beſtow it. © | 

Ir theſe letters had any good effect, it appeared not immediately, Ralegh being kept near 
a month at Wincheſter after he was condemn'd, in daily expectation of death. We find, that 
when the report of the arraignments was made to the king in his privy-chamber at Wilton, he 
carried himſelf ſo reſervedly, that no-body could gueſs how well he was fatisfied with the equa- 
lity of condemnation, till he made, himſelf, a difference in the puniſhment. The two prieſts 
were executed on the 29th of November, and George Brook on the 5th of December following. 
His majeſty alſo ſign'd warrants for Cobham, Grey and Markham, to be beheaded on the gth 
day of the ſaid month. But, in the particular narrative of this proceeding to execution, Ra- 
legh is not ſo much as mention'd ; and this might be owing to the extraordinary diſappoint- 
ment of that purgation, which was expected from one of thoſe three next to be executed: for 
the day aforeſaid being come, Martbam was firſt brought to the ſcaffold ; and, having ended 
his ſpeech, prayers, with all he had to ſay, and being on his knees; ready to receive the ſtroke 
of the ax; up ſteps Jobs Gibb, groom of the king's bed- chamber, to Sir Benjamin Tichbourne, 
the ſheriff of Hampſhire, with his majeſty's: warrant to ſtay the execution; ſo Markham was 
told he muſt withdraw a while into the hall, to be confronted by the lords. Then lord Grey 
was brought upon the ſtage; and he is faid to have poured out his prayers and his confeſſion, 
tho* not one word of them recorded in our narrative aforeſaid 3 then was he alſo call'd aſide. 
Laſtly, Cobham was brought, and exposd in the fame manner; and his devotions to God 
are mention'd ; but not a word of the treaſon, his guilt or innocence, or concerning any pro- 
moter of his diſloyalty or diſcontent: ' ſo when he had done, the ſheriff found it time to un- 
ravel the plot, by proclaiming and magnifying his majeſty's mercy,. as we have it in the ſame 


author; who yet cannot forbear comparing his own” relation to a comedy, < repreſenting ſo 
«© many lively figures of - juſtice and mercy in a king, of terror and penitence in offenders, 
and of fo great admiration and applauſe in all others as appear'd' in this action, carried on 
«© only and wholly by his majeſty's own direction.“ 4 But whereas Coke had (after his outra- 
gious manner) charged Ralegh in the trial frequently with being the chief plotter and traitor 


in all this conſpiracy ; we now ſee the king, in his warrant aforeſaid; contradicting him, where 
he ſays, to uſe his own dialect, that, “ the tuo prieſtis, and George Brooke, vaire the principall 
* plotteris, and intiſairs of all the reſt, to the embracing of the ſaidis treaſonabill machina- 
tions 2⁰ and yet you find, in the trial again, that Brook's treaſon was diſtinct, and to be 


As the king's counſel, in Ralegh's trial, uſed argu- 4 The copy of a letter, written from maſter T. M. 
ments, grounded on preſumptions, to — him guilty; near Saliſhury, to maſter H. A. at London, concerning the 
ſo did he there alſo ute others to clear himſelF, grounded proceeding at ¶ incheſter, where the late lord Cobham, lord 


cn theſe of his great | expences againſt the Spaniards, and Grey, and Sir Griffin Maribam, all attainted of high trea- 
his having always been ſuch a noted enemy to their faction. 05 p 


a noted 4 ſon, were ready to be executed on Friday the gth of De- 
But the ſum of 40,000 J. in this letter above, is only cember, Ec. imprinted at London by R. B. (7. e. Barker 
calbd ſo many crowns in the faid eommon trial. the King's printer) 4to. 1603. reprinted in Sons Annals, 
— Rategb's Remains, che laſt edit. as before, p. 188, and late '& in Mr. Foſeph an's Phænix Britannicus. 
i bog e d ce en Nr © See king Fame;'s warrant in the hlet aforeſaid 
e Idem, P- 192, &c. 1 pon Me ; — W . h 1 a P- 11. 4 87 Ha ; T7 5 a | r ; 
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% party obtain'd.” * 


Bor Ralegb, it ſeems, did laſt taſte of it, and ſor 
was the only one whom his enemies ſtill wanted matter to exclude from it; as may be 
gather d from what Cecyll wrote to a correſpondent three days after the King's warrant of ſuſ- 

pence, to the others before mention d; where, among theſe wonderful inſtances of his maje- 
ſty's clemency, we are told, He pretended to forbear Sir Waller Ralegh for the preſent, 

« till the lord Cobbam's death had given ſome light how far he would make good his accuſa. 

c tion: “ © and tho? we hear not that he ever did make it good, yet was the pretended time 

of Ralegh's execution ſo determin'd, however we find not, that he, like the reſt, was ever 

brought to the place; that he wrote, what he intended for his laft words, to his wife, the night 
before he expected to be put to death, in a very moving letter, full of the moſt generous ac- 
knowledgments, of the wiſeſt, moſt religious and affectionate advice to her, no leſs than of the 
moſt heroic and magnanimous ſentiments in regard to himſelf, and to that ſuffering which ordi- 
nary ſouls ſo naturally ſhrink at. It is too long to recite in this place, beſides has been often prin. 
ted, and may be eaſily met with in his works. The hiſtorical paſſages in it acquaint us, that 
his lands were conveyed to his ſon, as is before-mention'd : that he intended his wife the pro- 
fits of his wine-office, half his goods, and all his jewels, except ſome one to his ſon: that 

Baily owed him two hundred, or, as other editions have it, a thouſand pounds; 4 and his 

brother Adrian Gilbert ſix hundred: that he had alſo much money owing him in Jerſey, be- 

ſides the arrearages of the wines, which would pay all his debts. Towards the concluſion, he 1 

intreats her ** to get thoſe letters, if it be poſſible, which I writ, faid he, to the lords, where- 

« in I ſued for my life. God is my witneſs, that it was for you and yours that I deſird i 

« life, But it is true that I diſdain myſelf for begging it; for know it, dear wife, that 

« your ſon is the ſon of a true man, and one, who, in his own reſpect, deſpiſes death, and 

« all his miſhapen and ugly forms. I cannot write much; God knows how hardly I ſteal 

<« this time, while others ſleep ; and it is allo high time, that I ſhould ſeparate my 

« thoughts from the world. Beg my dead body, which living was deny'd thee, and either 

lay it at Sherborne, if the land continue, or in Exeter church, by my father and mother, 

] can ſay no more; time and death call me away.“ And as, in the former part of this 

letter he truſts that his blood will quench their malice, who had thus cruelly murder d him? 
ſo in the concluſion, “ he prays to God, that he may forgive his perſecutors and accuſers.” * al 

Bur after all this uſage, Cobham never confirming his accuſation of Sir Walter Ralegh, Y 
they both were, with the reſt of the priſoners, returned, on the 15th of December, to the 
Tower of London : * thoſe, of whom the leaſt profit was to be made, were either acquitted, i 
or did afterwards get their liberty; among whom was Markbam, who travell'd abroad, but Wl 
endured greater diſtreſs in his ſtate of freedom, than he had in his reſtraint. But Grey, it 
ſeems, died in the Tower, h and with Cobham it went nigh to fare ſtill worſe ; for he would 
have ſtarved there, being ſo cloſely fleec'd as he was by the court-beggars of his great eſtate, 
had they not alſo laid thereby a kind of a fine upon his majeſty for his offences; the crow i 
being impoſed upon to ſupport him in his many years confinement, as Ralegh himſelf has ſuf 
ficiently diſcover'd. And here, to diſpatch what more remains of this lord relating 


The Arraignment in Ralegh's Life, as before, p. 91. 
b Ruſbavorth's Hiſtorical Collections, vol. I. fol; 4. 
c Sir Ralph Winwod's Memoirs, vol, II. fol. 11. 


« See this letter in the edit. of Ra/zgh's Remains, 120. 


1681. | Ti 
: Idem, and, beſides the other editions of his Remains, 
alſo at the end of Sir Thomas Overbury's relation of his 
Arraignment, and at the end of Ralegb's Life in "Prince's 
Mortbies of Devon, fol. 543. GEL 

f Stow's Annals, . re hee Pilgr 

James Wadſworth, in his EI Pilgrim, 
4to. 1630, p. 66, ſpeaking of 2 * and demeanor 
of the Engliſb fugitives the king of Spain's domi- 
nions, ſays, © This Sir Griffin Mark. 
rival in Bruxeli, being kept under by the Jeſuits; was 
driven to ſuch an exigency, that he was conſtrain'd to 
cc 5 out the inlaid filver of the hilts of his ſword, to 
„ buy flour to make a haſty-pudding for his dinner: 


but he afterwards (ſays the ſame author) took the beſt 


The LIFE of 


kept ſecret from Ralegh, becauſe there Brook tells Markham * take heed how you make 
„ lord Cobham acquainted ; for, whatever he knows, Ralegh the witch will get it out of 
« him.“ * In ſhort, the whole proceeding is ſo full of inconſiſtences, ſlanders, and other like 
odious effects of a falſe and malicious proſecution, that we may well conclude with that hiſto. 
rian, who ſays, <* the king had ground enough to ſhew mercy, which ſome of the condemn'q 


„ At his firſt ar- 


: 


no other apparent reaſon, but becauſe he 


- 


to Ou 


= 
% 
| | * 
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% way to raiſe his fortunes ; having got into favour with 1 


5 * „ of Naburge, who gives him the ſureſt pei- Bi 
« fſion of all.“ | 4 . 
h Ofborne's Memorials of king Fames,” p. 106. alſo d 
William Dugdale, who ſays, that this Thomas lord Grey (00 
of Arthur before-mention'd in this Life) died in the Tow? 
on the 6th of Fuly 1614, being the laſt lord Grey of 
Wilton. B e of England, vol. I. 1675, fol. 716. 

i The lord Cecy//, who was created earl of Saliſbum u 
1605, and lord- treaſurer, upon the death of Butkburf, 
earl of Dorſet, in 1608, did very much engroſs-the 7 
venues of the crown, as . appear to the king 
pegs — — — Hom ave his - 
jeſty ; where, among the particulars, of Cecyll's neglett 
ing an 1 of 45,000 pounds — i 
conferring a 10,000 J. fine upon Devonſhire and his . 
ſtreſs, the engroſſing to himſelf many goodly mano" 
and the exchange of Theobald's for Hatfeld, which the 


greateſt ſubject or favourite queen Elizabeth had, , 


« the phyficians 


© 


sand perf 


= 0X 
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” | cc 
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author goes on, 


I = << and Sir Julius Ceſar) — | A ” a 115 $331 
(. Sir alter Ralegb at Vincbeſter, upon that treaſon he was arraign'd for? Cobbam did pro- 
N « teſt, never, nor could he; © but, ſaid he, that villain Wade did often ſollicite me, and, 
, e not prevailing that way, got me, by a trick, to write my name upon a piece of white 
J « paper, which I, thinking nothing, did; fo that, if any charge came under my hand, it was. 
t « forged by that villain Wade, by writing ſomething above my hand, without, my conſent, 
A « or knowledge. * "Theſe fix returning to the king, the reſt made Saliſbury their ſpokeſman 3, 
« who faid : Sir, My ford Cobham hath made good all that ever he wrote or faid. Where it is, 
de to be noted, that this was but an equivocating trick in Saliſpury; for it was true, that Cob. 
„ bam had made good whatever he had writ, but never wrote any thing to accuſe Ralegb; by 
„ which you ſee the baſeneſs of this lord, the credulity of the king, and the ruin of Sir Mal- 
* &« ter Ralegh.”* As for the miſerable end this lord Cobham made, the ſame author relates 
dit; and it is alſo confirm'd by others, who were well acquainted with the hiſtory of theſe times, 
1 durſt have named to her; he farther inſtances, that, «© Tt ſerves, ce that Rahkgh and Cobham being priſoners, upon 
% had been an honeſt ſervice to the King, to have alſo „ the ſuit of queen Anne (who was thereunto preſſed by 
| « added 7000 J. lands of the lord Cobham's, with his * Sir Walter Ralegh) Cobham was re-examin'd before 


« woods and goods, worth 30,000 J. more. For thoſe 


this « lands, remaining with George Brooks children bat 
1” | « during their lives, had been the King's for ever in ef- 
„ « fect ; but to wreſt them from the king, and draw the 
. « inheritance upon himſelf, the treaſurer perſuaded his 
ph —_ - majeſty to relinquiſh his intereſt for a petty ſum of 
he : « money ; and, that there might be no counter-working, 


« he ſent Brook ſix thouſand pounds to make friends; 


ted „ whereof lord Hume had two thouſand pounds back 
i again, Bactburſt and Berwick had the other four thou- 
but * ſand pounds, and the treaſurer and his heirs the maſs 


of land for ever.” What then came to the king by this 
confiſeation ? (ſays one of the correſpondents in the ſaid 
Dialogue.) ** His majeſty (anſwers t'other) by all thoſe 
„ goodly poſſeſſions, woods and goods, loſes frue hundred 
« pounds a year, Which he gives in penſion to Cobham 
to maintain him in priſon.” See Sir Walter Raligb's 
Prerogative of Parliaments in his Remains (laſt edit.) p. 
249, Cc. 

* The author here quoted, ſeems to have been well 
acquainted with Sir Walter, Ralegh's character, by this 
cireamftance ; for there is ſtill in being a volume of 
Chymical and Medicinal Preparations, in Ralegh's' own 
hand-writing, as will more particularly be obſerv'd a few 
pages farther. | | 

d The author of Aulicus Coguinariæ thinks, he ſufſi- 
ciently anſwers this paſſage ; where he ſays, p. 97, © the 
queen was never cur'd of her diſeaſe, but by death, 
that ends all maladies.” Now the diſeaſe, which this 
queen Anne died of, was a drop, but not till after Sir 
Halter Ralegh's death, and above fifteen year after this 
his impriſonment ; whereas the diſeaſe, from which Ra- 
lh recover'd her, was a fever, as Dr. Wekwood informs 
us in his Notes on Miſſon's Hiſtory of king James. In the 
lame place he ſays, it was ſome time Peters the illneſs 
of prince Herry ; and Calnden, in his Annals of king 
James, telling us, when Sir 2 Cæſar was made a 
privy- counſelior, we may conclude this cure was perform'd 

tween the years 1607 and 1612. 


© Thus much is confirm'd by anether writer, who ob- 


F ĩͤ v 
have himſelf procur'd a re· examination of Cobham, and to have been abſolutely cleared by 
bird. Put the practices which were ed againſt irn therein, art teprefened Jo bal arid witked, 
— ſome, whoſe intetelt it Wes  — — — — — of times, Ge- 
cafion” to ſuſpect the àflertion; tho” it ĩs corroborated by ſevefal- miterial eircumſtances, J 
well as che teſtimony of coeval writers.” The author,” in hoff de firſt meet With this paſs 


(and in juſtice could do no leſs) ſends ſome lords and others of the council (which, as our 
were the duke of Lenox, Saliſbury, Worceſter, 8 Holt, Sir George Carew, 
to demand of Cobham, whether he had not, under his hang,. Acuſeq 


&« ſome of the lords of the council at the Tower, and did 
clear Sir Walter Ralgb from all treaſons whatſoever.” 
Obſervations upon ſome perſons and paſſages in the Com- 
pleat Hiſtory of Mary queen of Scotland, and her ſon 
James, 4to. 1656, p. 12. 2 

d An author before cited, has attempted to diſprove 
this particular thus: How could Wade tamper with, 
« Cohham to write his name to a blank, to which Wade 
* framed the accuſation againſt Ra/egh.z when it appears, 
«* Cobham never 1 7 at all to his examinations ?” Aulic. 
Coguin. p. 190. But it is plain this trick of Wade's, if 
ſuch he committed, could not be meant of Cobham's ex- 
aminations, for they were taken at Richmond and at Lon- 
don ; but the queſtion put here was, Whether Cobham had 
not, under his hand, accuſed Sir Walter Ralegh at Win-, 
cheſter ? which could relate only to this letter of accuſation 
before quoted, which was ſubſcrib'd with Cabbam's name, 
and pretended to be written by him the night before Ra- 
legb's trial there. 8 Eo „ Gl 

e Sir Anthony Weldon's court and character of king 
James, p. 38, 39, 40. een 

f He tells us, that, “as lord Grey died pitied, Cobham 
* died ſcorn'd, and his death as baſe ;. for he died louſy 
« for want of apparel; and linnen ; and had ftarv'd, had 
«© not a trencher- ſcraper, ſome time his ſervant in court, 
& relieved him with ſcraps, in whoſe houſe he died, be- 
ing ſo poor a houſe, as he was forced to creep up a. 
* ladder into a little hole to his chamber; which was a, 
« ſtrange judgment, and unprecedented for a man of, 
« ſeven, thouſand pounds per annum, and of a perſonal, 
« eſtate of thirty thouſand pounds ;, of all which the. 
e king was ſo cheated (or of what ſhou!d have eſcheated to. 
* him) that he could not give him any maintenance, as. 
« in all caſes the king docs, unleſs out of his own re- 
venue of the crown ; which was the occaſion of this 
* lord's want (his wife being ry rich, and would not 
* give him the crumbs that fell from her table) and this 
„was a juſt judgment of God on him.” Thus Weldon, 
p. 37, Oc. Ofborne alſo, much to the ſame ſenſe, tells 
us, _ the authority of William earl of Os 

11 | * that 


Axl 


«& the cute. Sir Walter Raleph being, by his long ſtudies, an admirable chy ift,“ undertook His core of 
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and from whom we jam, that Cobham: red ut Se War dies ae m 
months. 18. «+ Kiel 
Bur to return to more iir pace "Raieghts mprifonment; and to conſider is fla 
as it appears at his entrance therein, we may very eaſily believe, he was at firſt. in very/greq 
trouble to be ſo ſuddenly, and in ſuch a, manner, depriv'd of power, fortune, liberty and re. 
putation; but find nothing to confirm the extraordinary dejection one writer, who has been 
before ſpoken of, deſcribes him under; where he ſays, . In the publick joy and jubilee. of the 


1 
* 170 


* whole realm, when favour, peace and pardon were offer'd even to offenders; he, who in 


His younger 
ſon born. 


4% wit, in wealth, in courage, was inferior to few, fell ſuddenly (he cannot tell how) into 
40 ſuch a downfall of deſpair, that his greateſt enemies would not have wiſhed him ſo much 
« harm, as he would have done himlſelf;” b for we have ſeen he had enemies, who would 
have done him the injury that could not be exceeded, had not the king, in ſome degree d 
juſtice, rather than mercy to him, interpos d, and ſecured him, as well from being quite de. 
ſtroyed by, as taking revenge on them : beſides, that letter to his wife before - mention'd, whe 
his fate appeared neareſt and moſt unavoidable to him, demonſtrates the firmneſs and fortitude 
of a man, who could receive death as an acquaintance, rather that a ſtranger, or one, who, 
having ſo often gone to face him among the foes to his country abroad, could, with equi 
ſteadineſs And compoſure of mind, meet him from thoſe at home. Indeed, the affairs of a per 


ſon, who had ſuch various and extenſive dealings or commerce with mankind, could not bu 4 
be ſomewhat perplex'd and embarraſs'd, upon a fall fo ſudden and precipitous ; therefore, ” 


find him employing agents for collecting in debts, and fatisfying creditors, is to be Z 
Thus, in one of his letters to Sir Michael Hext, he deſires him to ſpare John Shellbury for 1 
little time, he being bound for him in a ſum of fifteen hundred pounds; and, if he was re. 
ſtrained, ſo that he could not recover the wine-arrearages, which (as we find from Ralgbi al 
letter before to his wife) would clear all his debts, they muſt remain unpaid, The date en. 


dors d upon this letter, probably by Sir Michael himſelf, is November 12, 1604. Ia the if 3 
middle of February following, we find a grant made by the king, to that John Sbellbury and 
another perſon, to this effect: That Sir Walter Ralegh, late of Sherborne, Cc, being a. 


e tainted of high treaſon, whereby all his goods and chattels, real and perſonal, moveable and 
« immoveable; debts, duties, ſums of money, bonds, &c. are forfeited, His majeſty therefore, 
« in conſideration that the ſaid debts, which Sir Valter Ralegh did truly owe before the faid 
c attainder and conviction, may be juſtly and truly paid; as alſo for the help and maintenance ll 
« of dame Elizabeth his wife, his child and family; and for other conſiderations, grants w 
« John Shellbury and Robert Smith of London, gentlemen, all the ſaid goods, Cc.“ 4 

Tnus we ſee a great diſtinction made already between him and Cobham, and ſhall find 
more favour extending towards him in a little while. *Tis ſaid to be much owing to the ear. 
neſt and unwearied interceſſions of his lady at court, who, that ſhe might be more ſervice- 
able to him, ſoon after he was committed to the Tower, petition'd the king, that ſhe might i 


be a priſoner with her huſband, or live with him there in his confinement z and her requeſt wail 5 
granted. Here, manifeſtly after the grant aforeſaid to Ralegh's truſtees, becauſe that mentions Wl 
but one of his ſons, ſhe was deliver'd of the other, and he was chriſten'd Carew, who was yu 


born, as authors compute, within the year above-mention'd. To this ſatisfaction, Ralegh hal 
others afterwards, which greatly alleviated the loſs of his liberty; fo that his reſtraint, which iſ 


| was intended as a [tharrficaricn, his prudence in time ſo converted, that it proved only a retire iſ : 


ment, or the quiet enjoyment of a domeſtick life; and he felt etui comforts ariſe from the 
conſtant company of his little family, which, in the pomp of courts, the pride of conqueſts 
the glory of diſcoveries, and the ſweetneſs of freedom itſelf, he had never taſted, But this 
tranquillity appears not to have ſuddenly arriv'd, being for a while diveſted of all his 
eſtate ; and, having ſome contentions at law with thoſe who were conſiderably indebted to 
him, and could not otherwiſe be brought to account; one inſtance whereof we have in Wi 


« that Cobham died in a room aſcended by a ladder, at a Camden's Annals of king James, and Dugdal:'s Bt 
«« a poor woman's houſe in the Minories, formerly his ronage. 

« laundrefs, rather of hunger, than of any more natu- b Sir Fohn Harrington's Brief View of the Church, p. 9: 
„ ral diſeaſe. Thus miſerable was his fate, in meeting e Sir Walter Ralegh to Sir Michael Hext, the origin 
« with a prince ſo inconſiderately profuſe to ſtrangers, in the choice and valuable library of James I. 1 7 
that he —— the owner, not leaving him wherewithal F. R. S. 

« to buy bread : an impiety not found among infidels, #4 De Conceſtone Johanni Shelbery et Roberto Smytd, 
** who ever deem'd it leſs injuſtice to take away ife, than de Bonis et Catallis que fuerunt Walteri Ralegh Mili 
« the means to maintain it. Attincti. In Rymer's Fades, Tom. XVI. fol. 569- 
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an Sandero the elder, 0 who was of kin to Rah z and (as we are told) in the time of his 


« proſperity and was his ſervant, intruſted with receiving great ſums of money for 
« him out of his office of wines, and his other places, by which he became in arrear to Ra- 
zl legh in divers great fums 3 which, after his troubles, he ſent for to Sanderſon, who was ſo far 
« from paying them, that he pretended Ralegh ſhould owe him two thouſand pounds: where- 
« upon Sir Walter, in great anger, commenced a ſuit againſt Sanderſon, which was managed 
« by his ſervant and ſollicitor John Shellbury ; and Sanderſon, being overthrown, and found in 
« arrear to Ralegh in very great ſums, was caſt into priſon, where he died a beggar. Hence 
« ſprung all the ſpleen and malice of William Sanderſon the younger (in his hiſtory of king 
% Fames's reign) towards Sir Walter Ralegh,” as the author of the pamphlet whence this paſ. 
ſage is extracted, and which was written many years after Ralegh's death, to detect the errors 
and falſities in that hiſtory, continues. Now this expoſure both of that author's father and his 
own hiſtory, ſo enraged the ſon, that he forthwith publiſh'd an anſwer to the faid pamphlet, 
in which he not only endeavours to ſupport what he had written of Sir Falter Ralegb in his 
hiſtory, tho with no authorities or ſatisfactory reaſons, but falls moſt foully upon Carew Ra- 
legh, as if he was the author of the pamphlet aforeſaid againſt his hiſtory 3 and that, with 
ſach womaniſh ſpleen and ſlander as might have betray'd, had not himſelf own'd, that his 
wife had a hand in writing it. But of the paſſage here laſt quoted, tho' he contradicts ſeveral 
particulars, he does not deny the main point; which is, that Sir Walter Ralegh, now after his 
reprieve, did commence ſuits by Shellbury againſt his father, which might naturally ſharpen 
the ſon's pen, and warp his impartiality, when he was repreſenting him in his hiſtory, and 
the rather if Ralegh was ſuch a debtor beſides to his father, as he deſcribes him. © But, who- 
ever was the author of thoſe obſervations on the ſaid hiſtory, he has not more unfavourably 
treated it, than others who examined it afterwards, © 

Wurx Ralegb had got over theſe troubleſome conteſts, all things appear'd, for a while, 
about him as ſerene, as in ſuch a gloomy ſtate could be hoped for; and he, who lately was 
upon the very brink of diſſolution, had all his offices, lands and goods, ſeiz d upon, and 
was himſelf committed a cloſe priſoner, had not only his life repriev'd, and his confinement 
ſweetned with ſome degrees of latitude, but even his eſtate ' alſo reſtor'd to him. For theſe 
lands (as ſhould have been before obſerv'd, had Carew Ralegb's caſe, whereof I had then 
but an imperfect extract, been, as it is now at hand) were actually made over by Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh to his ſon, both inheritance and fee, before queen Elizabeth died, as formerly was 
alſo the leaſe for years; ſo that, as he obſerves again in another place, being entail'd on 
Sir Walter's heirs, he could not forfeit them, but during his own life ; and the king, finding 
« in himſelf the iniquity of Sir Waller's condemnation, gave him all what he had forfeited 
« again.“ Herewith agrees likewiſe Sir John Harrington, who not only tells us by whoſe 


His eſtate 
reſtor d him. 


a For the ſaid William Sanderſon the elder, who was 
much engag'd among the merchant-adventurers in queen 
Elizabeth's reign, and one of her commiſſioners for the 
Spaniſh prize-yoods ; allo of note for the great globes, 
which, by his encouragement, were brought to perfection; 
married, about the year 1571, Margaret Snedale or Snow- 
dale, the daughter of Sir Walter Raegh's ſiſter Mary, by 
her huſband Hugh Snedale, a commander in the queen's 
royal navy, as we gather from a pamphlet written by 
their ſon William Sanderſon, more particularly mention'd 
5 1 the hiſtory of of $ 

b ions on 5 of Mary queen of Scot- 
land, and her ſon James, c. p. 2. * | 

« See an Anſwer to a ſcurrilous pamphlet, entitled, 
Obſervations upon a compleat Hiftory, c. of Mary queen 
of Scotiand, and her ſon king Fames, &c. by William 


King His whole Hiftory is a 
«© Rhapſody of notes and ſcatter'd papers from other men, 
% collected without order or method; exceedingly defec- 
*« tive both in time, place and nominations ; and written 
« in fo 3 disjointed a ſfyle, that you may 
1 eaſily perceive he has taken up other mens words with- 
out underſtanding their matter; and unleſs it be where 
** he rails on perſons of honour (which he does plainly, 
and often, tho' ſometimes very falſely) his langua 

is dark, harſh and unintelligible.” Dr. Heylin — 
this character ſo juſt, that he has recited it in his Survey 
of Sanderſon's Hi of Charles I, annexed to his adver- 
tiſements on the {aid author's Hiſtory of the queen of Scots 
and king James, in his Examen Hiftoricum before-men- 


* Eſq; 4to. 1656. 
© The character he gives of Sander/ſon's ſaid Hiftory of 
2 is as low s 


tion'd ; and farther confirms it with this character of his 
own: * Sanderſon's method is intricate and perplex'd, 
% backwards and forwards, without care of time or or- 
der; telling the ſame thing over and over, and many 
„ times diſagreeing in one place, from that which was 
« affirm'd in another: his language rough and unpoliſh'd 
in molt parts of the book, and in ſome ungram- 
% matical ; ſo that no ſenſe can be pick'd out of it, but 
„by circumſtances, and in the way of conjecture only.” 
A little further he alſo gives it as the opinion of a judi- 
cious friend, That Sanderſon writes nothing like an 
* hiſtorian, either for ſtyle or compoſure : his ſentences 
« many times nonſenſe, and his digreſſions tedious and 
« impertinent.” 

And Dr. Veluoad, in his notes on Wilſon's hiſtory of 
king James, ſays, nothing could inhance the value of it 
more than a moſt wret one publiſh'd by one Wil. 
% liam Sanderſon ; who pretends, in ſeveral places, to 
* ſome ſecret memoirs or diſcourſes with great men, to 
« make good the ges of his hiſtory. But the truth 
« is, the whole is nothing elſe but an ill-compil'd co//ec- 
«© tion out of authors A wherein he, = oe, moſt 
« part, miſtakes or their meaning. In curſoril 
6 ni over this kiftory, I have ſometimes taken — 
tice of above four or five groſs errors, either in names, 
% things or chronology, in one ſingle page.” | 

© Carew Ralegh's caſe at the committee, for ſale of 
delinquents eſtates, MS. before quoted. 

f A brief relation of Sir Valter Raligb's troubles ; 
with the taking away of the lands and caſtle of Sherborne 
in Dor/etſhire, &c. 4to. 1069, p. 6. 
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mediation Ralegh recover'd his faid eſtate, and his enlargement in priſon, but how laudabiy 
he employ'd himſelf there at the time of this author's writing, which might be about the e 
160% ; where he ſays, God put it into the kings mind, againſt man's expectation, to ſuve 
« his life; and ſince, by the ſuit of his faithful wife, both to preſerve his eſtate, and to eaſe 
« his reſtraint, in ſuch ſort as many, who are at liberry, taſte not greater comforts) than he-doth 
« in priſon 5” being not barr'd of thoſe companions, meaning books, chat he may; and per- 
„ haps does, take more true comfort in them, an ee ee 
his chiefeſt bra very. 2 Gn e eee 
Bor this proſpect was ſoon overcaſt; for there was a young Seotebman, cant ieer{e; 
who, ſoon after the ſaid reſtitution, ſprang up in great favour at court; and, having 0 Grün 
of his own, it was contrived by thoſe who had gaped in vain for Ralegh's eſtate themſelves, 
to lay the foundation of this favourice's future greatneſs upon his ruin : for being thus fruſtrated 
of the effects of Sir Yalter's attainder, they pretended to find a flaw in his laſt conveyunce of 
the fee and inheritance of Sherborne to his ſon; and to this purpoſe an information Was exhibi. 
ted in the Exchequer by the attorney- general Hobart, to which Ralegh put in his anſwer; and 
1 therein the ſaid grant or conveyance was ſet forth to be made over, as above: yet, for want of 
N 1 a ſingle word (which was found notwithſtanding in the paper-book, and was only the overſight 
4 Ard taken of the clerk) they pronounced the conveyance invalid, and Sherborne abſolutely forfeited to the 
"ny asm crown; a judgment to be foreſeen without witchcraft 3 ſince his chief judge was his greateſt 
enemy, and the caſe argued between a friendleſs priſoner and the king of Eugland. 5 
Tux was Sherborne given to this Car, afterwards earl of Somerſet, The lady Ralegh ni 
her children earneſtly petition'd the king for compaſſion 3 but could now obtain no other an; 
ſwer from him, than that he mun have the land, he mun bave it for Car. And ſhe; a'woman 
of high ſpirit, on her knees, prayed to God, that he would puniſh thoſe who had thus wrongs 
fully expoſed her and her children to ruin. © We have an elegant letter of Ralzg#'s extant, to Car 
himſelf, upon this occaſion ; but, having been corruptly printed, as I have elſewhere obſerw d, ( 
it may appear from ſeveral ancient manuſcript copies more correct, as follows: * After ſome great 
« loſſes, and many years ſorrows, of both which I have cauſe to fear I was miſtaken in the 
« end; it is come to my knowledge, that yourſelf, whom I know not but by:an'honourable 
«« fame, has been perſuaded to give me and mine our laſt fatal blow, by obtaining from his 
<«« majeſty the inheritance: of my children and hephews, /oft in dic. low for want of a word, 
« This done, there remains nothing with me but the name of -life, deſpoiled of all elſe but 
« the title and ſorrow thereof, His majeſty, whom I never offended (for I ever held it un- 
« natural and unmanly to hate goodneſs) ſtay'd me at the grave's brink ; not, as I hope, thitt 
«© he thought me worthy of many deaths, and to behold all mine caſt out of the world with 
« myſelf; but as a king, who, judging the poor in truth, has received a promiſe from God, 
&« that his throne ſhall be eſtabliſh'd for ever. And for yourſelf, Sir, ſeeing your fair day is but 
« now in the dawn, and mine drawn to the evening, your own virtues and the king's grace 
ce aſſuring you of many favours and much honour, I beſeech you not to begin your firſt baild- 
ec ing upon the ruins of the innocent; and that their ſorrows, with mine, may not attend your 
« firſt plantation, I have been ever bound to your nation, as well for many other graces, as 
« for their true report of my trial to his majeſty, againſt whom had I been found malignant, 
«© the hearing of my cauſe would not have changed enemies into friends, malice into compaſſion, 
« and the minds of the greateſt number preſent into the commiſeration of my ſtate, It is not 
d the nature of foul treaſon to beget ſuch fair paſſions 3 neither could it agree with the duty 
and love of faithful ſubje&s, eſpecially of your nation, to bewail his overthrow, who had 
« conſpir'd againſt their moſt liberal and natural lord. 1 therefore truſt, Sir, that you will 
« not be the firſt that ſhall kill us outright, cut down the tree with the fruit, and undergo 
« their curſe, who enter the field of the fatherleſs; which, if it pleaſe you to know the truth, 
« is far leſs fruitful in value than in fame but that ſo worthy a gentleman as yourſelf” will 
rather bind us to your ſervice, being, Sir, gentlemen, not baſe in birth or alliance, who 
<« have intereſt therein; and myſelf, with my utmoſt thankfulneſs, will ever remain ready to 
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Brief View of the State of the Church of England, « In an Eſay on Epiftolary Writings, &c. MS. p. 31. 
p. 93, 94. from archbiſhop Teniſan's ogy in his Baconiana, 
b Thus in the brief Relation of Sir Walter Ralgb's printed 8 vo. 1679. p. 77. where, ſpeaking of the cot- 
Troubles, and Carew 4 Caſe as before. Ralegh has rupt and embaſed copies, from which ſeveral. of the let 
himſelf alſo made ſome reflections upon judges for ters in the Cabala were printed, he gives a particular in- 
their deprivations of this kind. In his Diſcourſe of the ſtance in this letter of Sir Walter Raligb's to Sir Robert 
original and miſery of invaſive war, Car; having compared it with the original, and found no 
e A brief relation of Sir Walter Kg. troubles, as fewer than forty differences between them, of which ſome 
before, p. 7. were of moment. A 
| | 0 
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« obey your" commandments. This letter, in one or two old copies, is dated December 
1608. But this ſo little prevailed upon Car, or any other applications Ralegh might make 
to the king, with his majeſty himſelf; that beſides Sherborne, and the manors belonging to it, 
hoſe other lands which Ralegh himſelf had purchaſed, call'd, Pinford and Prineſi, Barton, 
and the manors appertaining alſo thereunto, forfeited with the reſt by his attainder, were alſo 
granted the following year 1609, or the ſeventh of his majeſty's reign, to the ſaid favourite. > | 


elxv 


Bur now, or not long after, Ralegh was grown into high eſteem with that great hope and How much 
heir of theſe kingdoms, prince Henry Frederick,” the king's eldeſt ſon, who, being ſatisfied reſpected by 


the 


rince of 


of his loyalty; and well inform'd of his great qualifications and experience in civil and military ale. 


affairs, with his hazardous ſervices for the honour and defence of his country, no leſs than his 
many publick-ſpirited adventures, both to enlarge and enrich it, teſtified not his own merits 
miore in any one particular, than in diſtinguiſhing thoſe of Sir Walter Ralegh ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the many little envious detractions of ſome undermining courtiers about him, did both 
encourage his epiſtolary addreſſes to him from the Tower, and fend for his counſel or opinion 
upon ſeyeral emergent occaſions, It was, perhaps, one of the brighteſt rays in the ſhining 
orb of this rare prince's actions; that he never left invading the king with the moſt perſuaſive 
ſolicitations, that he would beſtow Sherborne upon him, with full deſign to return it to its 
juſt owner, till his majeſty at laſt granted his requeſt : but by what cruel fate, Ralegb's hopes 
were eclipſed again, and indeed thoſe of the whole kingdom, we ſhall ſuddenly hear. 

In the mean time, we muſt here endeavour to give ſuch light of that intercourſe which paſſed 
between the ſaid prince Henry and Sir Walter Ralegh, as thoſe letters and diſcourſes, which he 
addreſſed to his highneſs, and are extant, will afford; and firſt; when he found how com- 
mendably the prince was inclined to the ſtudies of navigation ; how much delighted he was 
with a view of the fleet at Chatham; how inquiſitive, or deſirous to inform himſelf, by con- 
ſultation with the moſt experienced commanders, in the knowledge of building ſhips moſt art- 
fully, fitting them out moſt commodiouſly, failing them moſt dexterouſly, and fighting with 
them moſt ſucceſsfully, in order to execute thoſe great deſigns he had upon the Veſt-Indies 
and Spain itſelf, whenever the king thereof ſhould give cauſe of publick hoſtility, as one of 
his own ſervants acquaints us, and would have done more diſtinctly, had he not been mana- 
cled in a courtly maxim ſo diſcrepant with all perſonal natrative ; That to publiſh particulars, 
agrees not with rules of ſtate :< Ralegb compoſed and communicated to his highneſs ſeveral 
tractates upon theſe ſubjects. Such was his letter touching the model of a ſhip, which the prince 
intended to build; 4 and ſuch his diſcourſe of a maritimal voyage, with the paſſages and in- 
cidents therein, which he ſeconded with ſome neceſſary obſervations on the royal navy and 
ſea ſervice, * alſo dedicated to his highneſs ; and wherein he appears to have been a moſt 
worthy and earneſt counſelJor of the prince, to a due regard and regulation thereof. For, ſays 
Ralegh to him, in anſwer to any objection that might be made to the maintenance of ſo great 
a fleet, in the perfection and readineſs which he recommends, now in times of peace: Tho? 
« the ſword is put into the ſheath, we muſt not ſuffer it to ruſt, or ſtick ſo faſt, that we ſhall 
<< not be able to dra it readily when need requires ;” and, a little further, © we may be aſſur'd, 


His advice to 
the prince 
about the 
Royal Navy. 


<« that if thoſe powerful means, whereby we reduced our enemies to the courteſy of ſeeking - 


«« peace of us, were neglected, ſo as we could not again, upon occaſion, readily aſſume the uſe 
« and benefit of them, as we have done; thoſe proud maſtering ſpirits, finding us at ſach 


% advantage, would be more willing to ſhake us by the ears as enemies, than to take us by the 


hands as friends, Therefore, far be it from our hearts to truſt more to that friendſhip of 
« ſtrangers, which is but diſſembled upon policy and neceſſity, than to the ſtrength of our 
<« own forces, which has been experienced with ſo happy ſucceſs. I confeſs, that peace is a 
e bleſſing of God, and bleſſed are the peace-makers z therefore doubtleſs bleſſed are thoſe means 
* whereby peace is gain'd and maintain d. For well we know, that God works all things 
here among us, mediately and by a ſecondary means; the which means, of our defence and 
« ſafety, being ſhipping and ſea-forces, are to be eſteemed as his gifts; and then only available 
*« and beneficial, when he withal vouchſafes his grace to uſe them aright.”s To this end, 


One copy is in a thin folio volume of Sir Walter Ra- Dedicated to prince Charles by J. B. printed 4to. 1641. 
legb's Letters, among the MS. collections of Sir Hans 12.1%. = 735 : el 
Sheane; and the other, in the library of James Weſt, Eſq; 4d In Sir Malter Ralb's Remains (laſt edit.) p. 160. 

o Carew Ralcgh's Caſe, as before. e Mention'd by Sir Malter Ralegh in his Obſervations 

A Diſcourſe of the moſt illuſtrious prince Henry, late on the Royal Navy, &c. p. 1.' 
prince of Wales, written Ano 1626 by Six Charles Corn- f Printed in his E/ays, a 1650, 
Wallis, Kt. ſome time treaſurer of his highneſs's houſe. s :d. p. 44, Ce. | 
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Ralegb alſo wrote: another diſcourſe for the ſaid prince, Of the art of war by ſaa s Rut the 
untimely death of his highneſs, as we ſhall too ſoon find, deprived both him and poſterity of 
the advantages which a ſuhject ſo uſeful and uncommon, from an author ſo able and exper. 
enc'd, did promiſe. | | | W RES . * ba 130 NE 
THz is nothing in theſe diſcourſes, or any other I have met with, which ſhew-Ralgj 
any ways concerned in writing thoſe propoſitions or arguments for foreign wars; which wer 
delivered to prince Henry by ſome of his military ſervants, and which, were afterwards. 
| firafedly.publiſh'd, together with an anfiuer at large, written, very conformable] to the tat 
of king James, by the learned Sir Robert Cotton; > tho', to the edition of this 'treatif, 
the bookſellers, having prefixed Sir Walter Ralegh's picture, have - miſled fame writer 
of his life, careleſly to inſert this book into the catalogue of his writings, © is true, Ralgi 
has obliquely and ſubordinately touch'd this branch of the ſubject in ſome. of his diſcoumſa 
upon war, but in other arguments than are here anſwer'd, nay after this anſwer was written; 
nor are they addreſſed to the prince, but indeed written alſo after his death. 4 In ſome place 
he has given the greateſt diſcouragements to a military life, from knowing, how many are ge. 
luded to be the executioners of other men's ambition, and to lay down their lives for what 
ſhould not venture them; yet withal, the greater diſproportion of honour and reward which 
attends that profeſſion, than others of leſs perſonal hardſhip and danger, as was before part 
obſerved, ? In other places, he has written againſt wanton and cauſeleſs invaſions, for the 
ſake of brutiſh and vain-glorious victory; againſt waging war with our enemies, till we ben 
the art of it into them; till cowards are learnt to be couragious, and defenders become a. 
ſailants: yet has elſewhere, in a very ingenious ſimilitude, ſhewn, that martial policy is one d 
the principal ſupports of government. 5 However, when a prince has thereby got authority, 
or the ſharpeſt means in his power, he would have the mildeſt uſe; and the one acquired in 
full ſtrength, only that the other may be exerciſed with perfect ſafety : for he ever preferr'd rea 
ſon and love as ſtronger chains of government than conſtraint or violence, > and thought that 
royal dealings was ever ſureſt of meeting with royal ſucceſs. * Such were the principles 
Sir Walter Ralegh infus'd not only into the prince of Vales, but all other readers thr 
his writings ; and agreeable hereto is the tenor of that letter he wrote to the ſaid prince, Auzuſ 
the 12th 1611, concerning the moſt eligible power in an Engliſh ſoveraign, where he has, with 
And concerr- the ſpirit of a true patriot, faid : Let me not doubt but all plans, which do not carry in 


he _ « them the mutual happineſs of prince and people, will appear as abſurd to yaur great under- 


wvernnent, *$* ſtanding, as diſagreeable to your noble nature,” * 5 
Bur now Ralegb's pen was engaged upon a different ſubject in the prince's ſervice, and by 

his command: for, „the firſt overtures of a marriage between this prince and the eldeſt 
daughter of Spain being put off, the like motion was now made by the Saveyan am- 

baſſador, not only for a marriage between prince Henry and a daughter of the duke of Savy, 

but for another, of his ſon Don Phillibert, prince of Piedmont, with princeſs Elizabeth, the 

daughter of England. Ralegh wrote two diſcourſes, upon this occaſion, in the year laſt men- 

tion'd; and that he particularly was requeſted by the prince to give his opinion of the ſaid 
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2 Hereafter mention'd more particularly in the cata- ain for what a man ſhould never willingly gt; ye 
logue of his writings. « few ſoldiers have laid themſelves down in the bed d 
b Wars with foreign princes dangerous, or reaſons for . honour under better circumſtances.” Ralegb's Thre 
foreign wars anſwer'd, 8vo. 165— reprinted under the Diſcourſes, p. 110. | 
title of An anſwer to ſuch motives as were offered by cer- f From his refle#ions on the unhappineſs of a military 
tain military men to prince Henry, inciting him to affect feſſion, in his Hiſtory of the World, lib. 5. cap. 6. 
arms more than peace, publiſh'd by Sir Fohn Cotton, Bart. ſect. 2. 
8vo. 1665. But this ſecond edition has very properly 8 It is as follows: They ſay, that the goodlieſt cedar; 
exchanged Sir Walter Ralegb's picture for Sir Robert Cot- *©* which grow on the high mountains of Libanus, thrut 


ton's. << their roots between the clifts of hard rocks, the bettet 
e Anthony Wood in Athen. Oxon. vol. I. col. 440. and to bear themſelves againſt the ſtrong ſtorms that blo# 
Prince's Mortbies of Devon, fol. 541. „ there. As nature has inſtruQed thoſe ing of tree, / 
d As in his Diſcourſe of the original and miſeries of * has reaſon taught the kings of men to root themſelves in 


wa_ war, 8vo. 1650, c. the hardy hearts of their faithful ſubjects. And, 2 
e His words are: © It may be affirm'd, the number of © thoſe kings of trees have large tops, ſo have the king 
<< thoſe that have been ſlaughter'd by their fellow-crea- * of men crowns ; whereof, as the firſt would ſoon 
e tures, exceed the number of all the inhabitants that be broken from their bodies, were not underborue 
ever were at one time living upon the face of the earth; ** by many branches; ſo would the other eaſily totte!, 
« yet very few of this infinite number, thus untimely © were they not faften'd on their heads with the ſtrong 
„ {lain, were ever maſters of the grounds of the diſputes © chains of c:vi/ juſtice and martial diſcipline.” Raleg# 

\ for which they ſuffer'd, or the true reaſon of their Remains (laſt edit.) p. 116. 
8 being led to the battle; the truth, with much artifice, h 7dem, p. 119. 5 
being kept from all, but what were parties to the de- i Ralegh's Prerogative of Parliaments, in the ſaid edi. 

* ſign reſolved on. What deluded wretches then have of his Remains, p. 236. 

a great part of mankind been, who have either yielded * See this letter of Sir Walter Ralegh to prince Heng, 
*« themſelves to be lain in cauſes, which, if truly known, in Sir Richard Steele's Engliſhman, 8vo. 1714, p. 9. 
, their hearts would abhor, or been the bloody executio- 1 Sir William Cornwallis's Diſcourſe of the moſt 11) uſtr 
e zers of other men's ambition! It is a hard fate to be ous Prince Henry, as before, p. 19, &c. ers 
| | ONet>, 


% 


Sr WALTER RALEGH. dx 
offers, appears in his introduction to the firſt of thoſe diſcourſes, -inſcrib'd to ſome miniſter of 
ſtate about his highnels 3 jn which Ralegh has ſo notably diſcover d what à tool ſor 4 avarice 
« and ambition moſt of the Catholic princes in Europe had made of this ſacranient of matri- 
« mony ;” and how notoriouſly the Caſtilians, with thoſe of | whom theſe Princes are de- 
« ſcended, have gotten no leſs by the traffick of their marriages, than they have done by the 
« trade of their Indies; that I wonder theſe excellent political diſcourſes Were never made 
blick, for the more eaſy. advertiſement of our ſucceeding princes upon this topick. | The 
{-cond of them, upon the match for prince Henry, is treated under eight heads; and, in the 
fourth page of it, Ralegh has theſe words: “ There is a kind of noble and royal deceiving in 
« marriages between great kings and princes ; yea it is, of all others, the fairs and moſt un- 
cc ſuſpetted kind of betraying : it has been as ordinary among them to adventure or caſt away 
« a daughter to bring ſome pur paſe to paſs, as at other times, for ſaving of charges, to make 
« them nuns.” A little farther, having repreſented the duke of Savoy ſo tied to the ſee of Rome; 
both by religion and benefit, that he could no more be ſeparated and ſubſiſt, than if his fon! 


« For beauty (ſays he) it was never more cheap in any age; and it is ever better loved in 5 
« the hope, than when it is had : for the million of crowns offered, which makes but #ws of 
« our ſubſidies, J ſpeak it confidently 3 when thoſe dukes, lords, and great ladies, who will 
« attend the princeſs in her paſſage hither, ſhall be all preſented with gifts / according to their 
« degrees and the king's honour ; when the preparations, triumphs and feaftings are paid for, 
« there will nothing remain but a great encreaſe of charge, and, perchance, a great deal of me- 
« [ancholy.” And a little further, Ralegh comes cloſer till, to the prince himſelf, in theſe 
« words: © Now, if by theſe diſlikes of the former alliances, you make judgment that it 
« is my deſire that the prince ſhould not marry at all; I ſay, my deſire is not, that the prince 
« ſhould not marry at all, but not as yet; and I am exceeding ſorry that the prince has not 
« the ſame deſire, For ſeeing his majeſty is yet but young, and by God's favour like to live 
« many years; and that his highneſs, if he ſhould now marry, may have many children born 
« to him, before he be thirty years old; and, ſeeing all his children ſhall be princes, and 
« muſt be provided for as princes, I think it will much perplex him to find himſelf fo invi- 
« ron'd, till his majeſty has ſomewhat repaired his eſtate, and provided beautiful gardens to 
« plant theſe olive branches in. While the prince is unmarried, all the eyes of Chriſtendom 
« are upon him; for, with what king ſoever he ſhall be ballanc'd, he will caſt the ſcale z but, 
cc to have him weighed with a /ittle prince, I ſhould be ſorry, and he himſelf will be as ſorry 
« after. All the princes in Chriſtendom woo'd Charles, duke of Burgundy, while his daughter 
« was unmarried ; and while our prince is free (our enemies not knowing upon what ground 
ce to build their practices) his majeſty's ſafety is in the mean while infinitely aſſured ; but, the 
« prince once diſpoſed of, they will preſently muſter our forces, meaſure our fortunes, ſound 
te us to the bottom, and make their approaches accordingly : they will then fay, we have 
&« ſeen the utmoſt of the Prince of Wales] Then having obſerv'd, that «+ ſince there is none but 
C a Catholic lady for us, let us have a king on our fide (ſays he) to boot :” fo, in conſideration of 
the many motives to enmity between France and Spain, which he enumerates ; as alſo the 
many obligations which France then lay under, of gratitude to the crown of England, and the 

= advantage of retaining the Netherlands, he propoſes the daughter of the French king. On the 
other ſide, that it would be a needleſs hazard both to negle& this love and union, and ſuſtain 
withal the hatred of the archduke, the pope, and the king of Spain together; however diſ- 
united, they were not to be feared : << For then, if they ſhould combine againſt us, from whom 
* ſhould we hope for help? If it be from Savoy or Florence, God help us! Our friends in- 
habit beyond the mountains, our enemies at hand! We leave thoſe that are ſtrongeſt and 
e neareſt us, for thoſe who are weakeſt and furtheſt off! We leave thoſe that can help us, or 
* harm us, for thoſe that can do neither! Thoſe we leave who depend on themſelves, to 
wit, the French, for thoſe who depend on others, to wit, the Savoyans and Florentines !” 
Thus ends Sir Walter Ralegh's diſcourſe upon the marriage propoſed for prince Henry. 

Ix his other diſcourſe, on the match that was offered for the ingenious and accompliſh'd lady 
Eligabeth, that prince's ſiſter, having copiouſly exemplified, as we have obſery'd, what mer- 
cenary ſacrifices had been made, by crown'd heads, of their children, in this grand market of 
matrimony ;, and anſwer d the objection he foreſaw ſome eſpanioliz'd courtiers might make, that 
ſeeing the kings of France, and eſpecially of Spain, had ſo often match'd themſelves with the 
dukes of Savoy, Why ſhould not the king of England alſo accept of their alliance? He pro- 


ceeds 
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vas divided from his body, he goes on thus, more directly, concerning the marriage :* What His argu- 


« then remains of profit to our prince by this alliance? A /um of money, and a beautiful lady. Ts 


\\ 
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| eres to examine what encreaſe of honour and dignity, or what great comfort or cum 
And _ this excellent young princeſs could expect or hope for by this match? ++ For the Hint, to wit, 
e bee, an git (ys he) a ne n ben dr eldeſt, d vow oily deter of dn e 
abeth. «| mightieſt kings of Chriſtendom, fo is ſhe thereby of higher place and ſtate, than the wife 
« of a duke of Savoy. Beſides, in her birth and blood, both of father and mother, deſcendey 
e of ſuch royal races, as Savoy cannot add any greater grace or glory to; and by nature ang 
t education endow'd with ſuch princely perfections, both of body and mind, as may well de- 
, ſerve to be reputed a worthy ſpouſe for the greateſt monarch of Chriſtendom, eſpecially con- 
« fidering the poſſibilities of a daughter of England, whereof we have had many precedents ; 
« and, at this time, is happily manifeſted in the -king*s majeſty, our ſoveraign, being deſcended of 
« A daughter of England; whereby the whole iſland, formerly divided, is again now made 
« one GREAT-BRITAIN, to the mutual ſtrength. of either. Now to conſer the poſſibility of 
« ſuch a fortune, upon a poor popiſh duke of Savoy, that can return no recompence of benefit 
« to this ſtate, were greatly for his glory, tho? little for, the advancement” of this noble'prin. 
« ceſs, and leſs for the ſafety of this kingdom, conſidering the dangers that it may draw upon 
« our worthy magnanimous prince and the noble duke of ork, if the ambition of this match 
e ſhould tickle the Savoyan to look after poſſibilities, wherein there would want neither means, 
c perſuaſions nor pardons from Rome, to practiſe any villany in that behalf, whereby to bene- 
« fit or ſtrengthen an appendix of Spain, and fo devoted a ſon to the Romiſh ſee. For the 
« ſecond, namely the comfort and contentment of this worthy young lady by this match, as there 
« is little in appearance preſently, ſo there is leſs to be hoped ſor in the future. For, as firſt, 
« ſhe muſt be removed far from her neareſt blood, both by father and mother, into a 

ce far eſtranged from our nation, as any part of Chriſtendom, and as far differing from us in 
<« religion, as in climate. And what true correſpondence, or matrimonial affection, there can 
de be maintain'd between thoſe perſons, whoſe minds are different, and oppoſite in the religious 
« points of their Chriſtian faith, is greatly to be doubted. Moreover it is greatly to be feared, 
« with what ſafety and ſecurity ſhe can long live free from ſecret practices and treacheries, 
ce in a country ſo near the pope's juriſdiction, inviron d with the plots of the Jeſuits, who, we 
« ſee, do daily traffick the lives and fortunes of all princes who are not wholly devoted to the 
« Romiſh obedience z and therefore how they will entertain or tolerate the race of our king, 
ce were too great an error and preſumption to truſt to: ſo as when the worthy lady, hereafter 
&« by her children or otherwiſe, has furniſh'd their defire, and fully ſerved their turn, ſhe ſhall 
d be then either forced to wound her conſcience, by forſaking her faith, or elſe to undergo Wl 

« the ſcorns and danger which ſhall be daily caſt upon her and her family, for the exerciſe of 

her religion. And this alſo we may be well aſſured of, that, if ſhe ſhall have any iſſue by Wl 
« the prince of Piedmont, they muſt all be bred and brought up contrary to her conſcience, 
« which can be no ſmall griet to a virtuous and natural mother, and as little comfort to our 
«« juſt religious king, their grandfather, Laſtly, the very binding cauſe of amity between all 
« kings, Princes and ſtates, is their trade and intercourſe of their ſubjects. Now there is not 
e any prince or ſtate of Europe, the inland countries of Hungary and Tranſilvania excepted, 
« but the Engliſh have trade withal; yea even with the Turk, Barbarian, Perſian and Indians; 
only with the ſubjects of Savoy, I do not know that we have any medling or interchange at 
all: for the duke has no port, his ditch of Yilla-Franca excepted, which is only capable 
of a few gallies, either to furniſh ſhips from, or to receive them, being ſtrangers. And 
e therefore for his majeſty of England to match his eldeſt and only daughter with a prince, 
« who has his dependance on other kings; a prince je/uited, who can neither head us in time 
« of war, nor trade with us in time of peace; a prince, by the ſituation of his country, every 
« way unprofitable to us; and that, no leſs perilous for his majeſty's daughter to live in: I te- 
« ſolve myſelf, that he is of too excellent a judgment ever to accept of it, and his honourable 
council too wile and provident to adviſe the proſecution thereof. Now, if his highne/s ſhould 
<< be pleaſed to aſk my opinion, with what Chriſtian prince he ſhould match his ſiſter, were it 
e in his own power and choice to make election, I humbly deſire to be excuſed herein; -for, 
« would it become me to preſume ſo far? It is true, I have heard it, that ſome overtures have 
«© been made for the prince Palatine of the Rhine ; certainly he is as well born as the duke of 
Savoy, and as free a prince as he is. The nation is faithful; he is of our religion, and by 
«© him we ſhall greatly faſten unto us the Netherlands and, for the little judgment which God 
A has given me, I do prize the alliance of the Palatine of the Rninz, and of the Houſe o 
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Sir V. AL TEE RATE GH 


„ NAssAu, "more than I do the alliance : ben dultes f Savoy.” And thus ends his dig 
oh the marriage of princeſs Elizabeth. * * 7 3: 70 16132 id 6 Auro Wye, © 1 if „ 360 t HE 
War follow'd was, that about a-twelve-month after che writing of choſe Diſcouriss, the 
faid pri was married to Frederick, elector palatine of the Rhine, > afterwards king of 'Bobe- 
nia; a match. which might have well anſwerd all the adyantages expected from it, at leaſt 
Ghar had never been attended with ſuch 4 feries of calamnities; were king James to have 
ven moved, if not through honour and power, 28 4 ſover aign, Jet through nature and affec- 
doh tins 4 father, to have grumed them a ſeaſonable ſupply againſt their enemies. Inſtead of 
which, his indulging; beyondaall apprehenſion of poibility,'at leaſtall production ef precedenr, 
a bleſſed peareable temper, as his flatterers called it, to cho fitting down a quiet ſpectator of his 
childrens overthrow, and their fortunes, occaſion*d, not only all the lamentable wars which 
ſucceeded throughout Germany, to the utter ruin of his ſald h- in. la, and all the princes 
who aſſiſted him; but alſo thoſe of his fucceſſor at home, vhroughout his own dominions': 
For, daring not to draw his ſword, through fear of offending the” Spaniard, he ſat muſing at 
home, one while, how to raiſe money by privy-ſeals, benevolences, erown-lands and woods, 
either to cram his inſatiable favourites, or elſe to fit out more" prodigal and frivolous embaſſies, 
than would, by arms, have ſettled his children unmoveably in their throne 3; and, at other 
times, how to improve his ſoveraignty z or pick quarrels with his parliaments, and entail them 
to his heirs-general. © OOO mama con e again, luc: 
As for the prinee of Wales, he is faid to have firſt encourag?dthe prince Elefor to attempt 
his ſiſter ; defiring more to head an army in Germany, than he durſt make ſhew 'of and 
would, no doubt, have been bravely follow'd: 4 but alas] that fate, which fo often ſuffers the 
unworthy to flouriſh, deprived this kingdom of prince Henry in leſs than a month after the 
arrival of the ſaid Eleor. Some have inſinuated, as if the Spaniards, becauſe his higbneſ ap- 
proved Ralegh's Diſcourſe touching a war with Spain, had a hand in his untimely end ; al- 
= ldging, that, if Philip the ſecond cut off his own hopeful ſon Charles, for but pitying the 
3 people of Flanders, it can be no wonder he (or his ſon) ſhould promote the deſtruction of a 
ſtranger, who did fo far applaud the advice of Ralegh, as to fay, No king, but bis father, 
would keep ſuch @ bird in a cage. But, from more inteſtine and unnatural ſources, his ſudden 
death is ſurmiſed by others to have ſprung ; the diſeaſe being ſo violent, that the combat of — 
nature againſt it, in the ſtrength of youth (he being almoſt nineteen years of age) laſted but 
few days. Here it is ſomewhat remarkable, that after Sir Theodore Mayerne, with Dr. Buller, 
Hamond, and other moſt eminent phyſicians, had uſed the utmoſt of their fkill in vain, and 
had the leaſt hopes imaginable left of the prince's recovery, that theſe ſhould be at laſt center'd 
in ſome relief that might be had from Sir Walter Ralegh, and that a cordial from him (a ſtate- Hi, great 
priſoner) ſhould be ſent for, and, with conſent or approbation, adminiſter'd, when all other 138 
means had failed, and were given over, as we may gather from Sir William Cornwallis, t and 3 at the 
other hiſtorians of thoſe times. As to the effect, tho? it came too late, fo that it might rather he of 
5 == prolong pain than life for a few hours, and truly muſt have been a kind of miracle to have 1280 
reſtored one ſo far exhauſted, and on the point of expiring, for he died the ſame evening, 
being the 6th of November 1612: Yet, to obſervant readers, it is enough to manifeſt, firſt, 
what high reputation Sir Walter Ralegh's medicinal knowledge, through this Cordial, had now 
1. gained (and it afterwards encreaſed s) among the "moſt ſkilful of the faculty; and ſecondly, 
| the 


elxix 


Fe . e CO OO 


a Of theſe two MS. Diſcourſes, by Sir Walter Ralegh, 
on the Marriage betwixt England and Sawey ; more will 
be ſpoken a few pages „ In the Catalogue of his 


8 Inſomuch, that there has been a diſtin volume writ- 
ten upon this Cordial; whereby I find it is not to be taken 
for that which is called Sir Waiter Ralegh's cordial, in a 


Works. i book entitled, as I remember, The Lady's Cl/et apeg d 

b This marriage was celebrated on the 14th of N. for that is only a ſimple frawberry-water. But this here 

ple 1612, in ſuch pomp and ſplendor, that the jewels only, meant, was his GxBaT Corpiarl, as I find in 
which were worn by the king, queen and prince, were one of his 9 has ſtyl'd it himſelf. This Cor- 

ld valued that day, by his majeſty himſelf (upon occaſion dial roſe into ſuch high repute, for its ſoveraign virtues, 
* of diſcourſe * of the bravery then appearing) at in the reign of king CHazLes II, and was fo much re- 
nine hundred thouſand pounds Sterling. Sir Jobn Finet's commended to and admir'd by him, that he commanded 
or, Obſervations touching foreign ambaſſadors, 8vo. 1656, NicaoLas E Fe vx, the royal profeſſor in cy, 
p-. 11. | : and apothecary in ordinary to his majeſty's houſhold, to 

we n Seethe R of king Charles, fc. Bo. 1651, prepare a quantity of this precious remedy after the exatteſt 
of in Pref. Alſo Obſervations on the Hiſtory of manner, which the faid K not only did, but com- 


queen of Scots, and her ſon Fames, p. 5. 
* Ofborne's Memoirs of king James, p. 154. 


in Frepeh alſo, under his majeſty's auſpices and 
des a Treatiſe entitled, Diſcours ſur 1 


od Adem, p. 165. | ' ConvdIaL de Sir WALTER RALEGH, which he dcd;s 
* Sir William Corwwallis's Life of Prince Henry, in cates to the ſaid king : and this was at the ſune time 

> of 8vo. a different and more copious work. than his D/. tranſlated into 45 by PETE Bzron, ſtudent in 
u, courſe in 4to. on the ſaid prince beſore quoted, tho printed chymiſtry. For were both licenſed on th 23d of 
the ſame year 1641. See alſo Aulicus Coguinaria, and April 1 3 tho' the tranſlation appears to have been 

Sanderſor's Hiſtory of King Fame, © Printed firſt, becauſe it is dated that year; and the origina/ 


111 the 


\\ 0 Aha Þ IE ii 


dhe unſteady and incoherent opinions which/avere-entertain'd of one and the ſame mann thy 
alty ; that he, who was accuſed at his trial of a plot to-extirpate the rm family, ſhould gn 
be ſo far relied on to ſape it, as to have the lives firſt of queen Anne, 2 was before related, 
and now of i prince Henry, truſtod to has>experiments] - But, in Aa modern author, we have 
ſome further circumſtances of this paſſage, hich I have not elſewhere met wich. For, hayi 
ſpoken of the particular eſteem which privies! Henty had contracted for Sir Walter: Rg 
the conſtant corre ſpendence he kept with him by letters and meſſages, and oft the ſollicits v 
be had ſo repeatedly made 10 dhe King for his liberty, as nahat might . contribute towards ty 
mazeſty's per ſonal ꝓrejudioe aqa inſt. Nag, he adds: “ Wben the prince fell into fig 
<< illneſs, the queen ſent to SiHaller Ralegh for ſome of his cordigly which he her ſelf had 
e taken in a feyertſame time before, with remarkable ſucceſa. Rolegh, ſent it, tagethet hid 
< A letter to the queen, wherein he expteſsd a tender concern for the prinec 3 and, boaſting 
« of his medicine, ſtumbled unluackily upon an expreſſion to this purpoſe; That it would er. 
F* tainly cure him, vr ane of. lever, except in caſe! of poiſon. The, prince dying, tho 
he took it the queen, in.theyagony of her grief, ſhewed, Raleg?'s letter and laid fo much 
« weight on the expreſſion; about poiſon, that to her dying day ſhe could never. be dilſuaded 
+« from the opinign,, that her heloyed ſon had foul play done him.” I this was true,, then 
might be a ſtreſs 90 confidently laid on this medicine, in ſuppdfing that nothing but pollen 
could reſiſt the power of it, and perhaps ſome inadvertency in ſtarting ſuch a ſuſpicion. in;a,fand 
mother, which (in the ſaid modern writer's opinion) there might poſſiBly-be;.no. ground, for 
and might, in the conſequence, prove fataly to Ralegh himſelf ; tho' the fame, author al 
knew, Ralegh was not the only; man who ſtarted that ſuſpicion ; for he knew what the Pringe's 


- 


domeſtic chaplain preach'd at Sr. Zames's.on the diſſolution. of his highneſs's family; ade 
knew what the lord chief juſtice Cote not long after ſaid in open court about the poiſon 4 


| b t a 1 Nth Co 40 . Fee \ bavoun 
the year after: The French is in 129, the Egli in 8vo. others; but finds none more worthy, in this partic 
After the dedication, follows this ind 2 L 

Recipe; ———— Eximium Cordiale Regium multi: molt judiciouſly whatever is moſt. choice and ſoveraiꝑn in 
rebus neceſſariis auctum, ſecundum confilium & 1 the animal, vegetable, and mineral world; but has alſo na- 
nem illuſtriſſimorum wvirorum, P. D. Kenelmi Digby, Equi- nifeſted ſo much art and experience iti the ion of 
tis Aurati, & ſereniſimæ Regine matris Cancellarii, & this great and admirable CoA DIAL, as will, of fel, 
D. D., Alex. Fraiſer, Eguitis Aurati, & ſereniſſimi ac poten- render him immortal : wherefore he ſays, he could net 
mi Regis Caroli Secundi,: &c. Arebidtrorum Comitis. Next reſtrain the applauſes owing to his honour and (glory, 
follows the Receipt in theſe words — “ RRCIrI Raſure _ which he has more than merited by that noble labour and 
Cornu Cerwi, libram unam ; Carnis Viperarum cum Cor- profound ſtudy, that acquired him the ſublime know 
% dibus & Hepatibus, wncias ſex ; Florum Boraginis, 22 TJedge he had in the virtues and qualities of all thoſe'n- 
«© /e, Roris- Marini, Calendulæ, Vetonice; Coronarie rubræ,  gredients, which unite to the compoſition of this incom- 


ion of the than Sir Walter Ralegh, becauſe he has not only Ref 
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% Roris ſolis, Roſarum rubrarum, & Sambuci, ſingulirum 
« libram ſemiſſem; Herbarum Scordii, Cardui Benedicti, 
« Melifſe, Dictamni Cretici, Mentha, Majoranæ, Beto- 
„ nice, ſingularum manipulos duodecim ; Granorum Kermes 


« majoris, Baccarum Funiperi, Maceris, Nucis Myriftice, 
cc Caryophyllorum, Croci, ſingulorum uncias duas; Cinna- 
% momi acutifſumi, Corticis len Saſſafras, flavedinis ma- 
« lorum Citriorum & Airantiorum, finpulorum uncias tres; 
« Lignorum Aloes & Saſſafras uniuſcujuſque uncias ſex ; 
<6 Radicum Angelic, Valerianæ, Carlinæ, Fraxinellz 
« /eu Difamm alti, Serpentariæ Virginiane, Zedoarie, 
« Tormentille, Biſtortæ, Ariſtolochiæ longe, rotunde & 
% cave, Gentiane &  Imperatorie, ſmgulorum unciam 
« unam F ſemiſſem. Omnia inciſa & graſſo modo contuſa 
« in vaſe idoneo pofita cum ſpiritu vini refificats extrahan- 
« tur ſecundum Artem. Tinfure filtrate in extractum 
mediante, in Mariæ balneo, diftillatione evaporentur. 
«© Magma expreſſum comburatur ; cineres reverberati per 
« aquam elixivientur, unde ſal purum lege Artis paretur, 
« quod extracto miſceatur. His ita peractis, huic extracto 
„ adde, ut Artis eft, Pulverem ſequentem ceteraque ingre- 
« dientia. RECIPE Lapidum Bezoardicorum Orientalium 
H Occidentalium werorum uniuſcujuſque unciam ſemiſſem, 
„% Magifterii ſolubilis Perlarum Orientalium uncias duar, 
« Magiſterii ſolubilis Corellorum rubrorum uncias tres; 
« gBoli Orientalis, Terre figillate vere, Unicornu Mine- 
„ ralis, Cornu Cervi Philoſophice præparati, & Cornu 
«© Cerwi calcinati, fingulorum unciam unam ; Ambregri- 
« ſeg electiſimæ in Eſſentiam redactæ, unciam unam ; 
« Moſchi Orientalis 3 efſentificati drachmam unam & 
„ ſemiſſem; Croci ſolis cum tiuctura Anti monii Baſilii Va- 
* lentini parati drachmas duas. Sacchari candiſati albi 
« ſubtiliſſime pulweriſati, libras duas. Ex his omnibus 
„ mixtis & ex arte unitis fiat Confectio were Regia, que 


ad uſum reſervetur in pixidibus apprime clauſu. en 


the author aforeſaid begins his D:ſcour/e with examples 
among the ancients of thoſe who have made themſe 
famous by their remedies, as Mithridates, '&c. and amon 
the moderns, Matheolus, B. Valentine, Paracelſus, — 


4 


| towards the beathful, as the fit. Secondly, He. {pe 3 
i recenter in rob redactorum, Cubebarum, Cardamomi ; 


James, in the Compleat Hiſtory of England, vol. 2, f. 70 


parable remedy. So he proceeds to explain, ff the vir 
tues of every individual , Which, together, cauſe 1% 
rare effects this CORDIAL daily produces (ſays he) as rl 


cifies how art helps nature in the harmonious and en. 
iſite method of the preparation. hirah, Diſtinguiſks 
e efficacy of it in maritime or iſſandic and nor tber 
countries. Laftly, What a preſervative it is, as well » Wl 
reflorative 3 and concludes with the expoſition of the doſe, 
the quantity, time and method of uſing it. Thus much 
concerning this Diſcourſe on Sir WALTER RaLlgcn') 
eat Co R DIAL, of which the following particulars maj 
here farther obſerved : That the author ie Febwre ac 
knowledging, he had inſerted 74v9 ingredients, by the cou 
ſel and approbation of the abevelaid Sir Kenelm Di 
and Sir Alexander Fraiſer, which were not mention d n 
the firſt preſcription, and which I have marked above it 
a different character, being the fleſh, heart, and liver d 
wipers, and the mineral unicorn which ſome would hai 
to be the white laadſſone; it may induce the curious 1 
enquire whether more liberties have not been taken wit 
Sir Walter Ralegh's own genuine Reciyre. To this end, 
ſhould be conſulted the Engl; copy thereof, in Sir A. 
nelm Digby's Collection of Receipts, printed a few yea 
after 4e res book. Alſo Sir 2 Ralesh's book df 
Chymical Receipts, an original MS. in Sir Hans Slam 
library, marked B. 387. In which book (all writ 
with Ralegh's own hand) there are, p. 63. b: 
words, Our Great Cordial, and underneath, ſeveral ing” 
dients ſet down, tho' not near the number above cited; 
but ſcor'd out again with a pen, tho' not illegibly. Th 
next leaf is torn out, where tis ſuppoſed Ralegh had will f 
more compleatly ; and that, from this leaf, 4 Feb 
copy was taken. Laſtly, There is a receipt of this cor 
dial remaining with a lady, who is a deſcendant from v! 
Walter Rakgh ; but, * agreeing with thoſe n 
print, I have not, at this juncture, the leiſure for making 
a requeſt to be ſatisfied. IS 
Dr. James Wekwod's Notes on Wilſon's Hiſtory of King 


Sir 


Sr WY ALTBR RALEGCH. elxx 
Sie Thema! Gebe. ix It wi rec he üneg et att criri ofthe Jan e,, 
ommitted upon one of the Higheſt rank; whom he termed a wr pr iter f. andi indeed ſeveral 
Henry and the org bree Car} n gend ro tho ounces or fer not o westen other 
motives, However, the phy fcians about che prince gave it under [their hands, Which was 

ſpread abroad in ſeveral copies, that he died of a ſtrong malignant fever, after they had anato- 

miz'd bim to amuſe the world (fays another writer) and clear the ſuſpicion of poiſon, as if 

no venoms cout produce the like effects; "while the King, to diſpel“ the clouds and monitors 

of forrow, commanded thr no.man twd/hppear at co: in mournings" "v7 7) 

| Wuarzvsr was the cauſc-of this excellent prince's death, Rulegh had no common ſhare in 

the loſs of him 3 his higtintſs having, but a few: months before he died; obtained Sherborne, with 
Intention to return ĩt him, as is already obſervꝰd ; and We arc further infortn d, that King James, 

co ſatisfy his favourite Cary! ho was go viſcount Roc heſter, gave him, inſtead thereof, wen. 

ty-frve thouſand pounds in inaney : ſoifariwas the crown from gaining this purchaſe. © But 

now, aſter the prince's death, this Nocheſter got Sherborne of the king again z however (as 

ſome kind of compoſition qt amends) bis majeſty, we are told hy iRategh himſelf, alſo gave The king's 
his wife and ſon eight ithoaſand-pounds lor die fd eſtate. © But ho it dürived withRocheſer, 37? 
is evident enough in the #iftories of thoſe Times; where it appears, that in little more than 


r 


A » - 8 >, » rr 


three years from this princt's death the ſaid favourite, by the title offearl of Somerſet, was 
arraign d and conde nd for that black and ſhameful buſineſs of puiſoning Sir Thomas Over- 
bury; whereby he not only loſt Sher bone, but all thoſe other poſſeſſſuns which the King had 


fo laviſhly heaped upon him for what merits or ſervices, may better appear in tli6ſe Hiſtories, 


than it is needful they ſhould: do here. As to Sherborne, on whom it was next beſtowed, and 
upon what conſideration, with the attempts made after Ralegh's death by his ſon Carew to re- 
cover it; ſince: the accounts thereof would carry us too far beyond the period in theſe ſheets 
propoſed, and indeed do more properly relate to the Rory of the ſon, than the father, I ſhall 
here refer to an abſtract thereof, in a brief memorial of the ſaid Carew Ralegb, at the | 


of the page; for as to his elder brother Walter, whoſe right it had firſt been to have pur- 


2 [dem fol. 689. | ch 7 WH 
b Arthur Wilſon's Life and Reign of King Janes I. in 


e Carew Ralegh was born,. as. 1s before obſerv'd, in 


"the Tower, in the latter end of 1604 (or beginning of 


the next year) being aged about thirteen years at his fa- 
ther's death, as he tells us himſelf : became a gentleman- 
commoner of Wadham college in Oxford in 1620, as An- 
thony Word informs us; but indeed rather ſoongr, becauſe 
Carew Ralegh's own words are, that, after having been 
five years at Oxford, he came to court, and, by the fa- 
vour of William earl of Pembroke, his noble 4 dou 
hoped to obtain ſome redreſs in his misfortunes ; but the 
king, not liking his countenance, - ſaid, he appeared to 


him like his /@/her*s ghoſt : whereupon the earl adviſed | 


him to travel, which he did till the death of king James, 
which happen'd about a year after. 'Then returning, and 
a parliament MUDEs he, N to the cuſtom of this 
land, petition'd to be reſtor d in blood, that he might be 
enabled to inherit whatever lands might fall to him, as 
his father's heir, or any other way: but his petition 
Having been twice read in the houſe of lords, king Charles 
ſent Sir James Fullerton (then of the bed-chamber) for 
Mr. Ralegh, who being brought into the king's chamber 
by that knight, his majeſty (after uſing him with great 
civility) told him plainly, that he had formerly promi- 
ſed Sir John Digby, now earl of Brifto/, to 4 his 
title to Sherborne (it being confer'd on him 14 of Jo) 
againſt the heirs of Sir Walter Ralegh ; whereupon Digby 
had given him, being then prince, ten thouſand pounds ; 
ſo that now he was bound to make good his promiſe, 
being king ; and therefore, unleſs he would quit all his 
right and title to Sherborne, he neither could, nor would 
paſs his bill of reſtoration. Mr. Ralegh urged the juſtice 
of his cauſe ; that he defur'd only the liberty of a ſabjeR, 
and to be left to the law, which was never deny'd any 
freeman: but the king was poſitive, and fo left him. 
After this, Sir James Fullerton uſed many arguments to 
erſuade ſubmiſſion, as the impoſſibility of conteſting with 
gly power, and the many inconveniences ef not bein 
reſtor'd in blood: all whieh conſider'd, together wi 


much in the mind of young Ralegh, who, being not 


full twenty: years old (as he fays himſelf) left friendlefs 


of the Gentlemen of the king's privy-ch 


7 " 


ſued 


nad and fortuneleſs, it prevailed ſo far, that he ſubmitted to the 
— the ſame volume, fol. 600. king's. will. Whereupon there was afterwards an act 
. Felarion of the Troubles of Sir Walter Ralegh, &c. p. 8. ed 3% Carol for his reſtoration; and, together with 
Ga à Sir Walter Ralegh's Apology, p. 47: it, a; ſettlement of [Sherborne to the earl of Brifto/ ; and, 


in ſhew of ſome kind of recompence, four hundred pounds 
a year penſion; during life, was granted to Mr. Ra/egh 
after the death of his mother, who had that ſum paid 
during her life, in lieu of joynture. About a twelve- 
month after on Mr. Cart Ralegh married the lady 
Philippa, relict of Sir Anthony. Aſbley, a rich young widow, 
by —_ he had two 25 20 hn daughters, Sd wat 
not long after, at leaſt'before the year 1635, made one 
| er. Among 
the ingenious poems of Thomas Carew Eſq; (who was 
another of thoſe gentlemen] printed 8vo. 1640, p. 80. 
there is a compliment, To his coufen C. R. marrying the 
lady A. by which letters are to be underſtood this Mr. 


| _ and that lady Abbey. As for the kind token, 
whi 


1. Anthony Wood ſays the king honour'd him with at 
his majeſty's leaving Hampton-court, and going into the 
Iſle of Wight anno 1647, it was no more than a picture 
of the lady Stanley, as I remember, which was Me. Ra- 
legh's own property; therefore the king, among the /etters 
he left on the table, defired, in one of them, the ſaid 

icture might be returned him, as may appear by thoſe 

tters which were then printed, or the extract of them 
in Heath's Chronicle. In the year 1650, and afterwards, 
ſeveral little tracts of his father's were publiſh'd and dedi ca- 
ted to him. In 1651, there was a committee for the /ale of 
delinguents eftates ; and about that time the earl of Digby be. 
ing fled to France, Mr. Ralegh had a fair proſpect to recover 
his eſtate, therefore deliver'd his Caſe in to the ſaid com- 
mittee ; and it was order'd, ** That this Caſe be reported 
* to the houſe with the opinion of this committtee ; That 
** they conceive him à fit oben of their mercy.” He alſo, 
about the ſame time, drew up a brief Re/ation of Sir 
Walter Ralegh's truublis, and addreſs'd it to the parlia- 
ment. But whether printed before his death I know not, 
(the edition here uſed being dated three years after) nor 
wherefore his caſe and petition were laid afide. In 1 656, 
came out the 9 on Sanderſens hiſtory of king 
James, which thi 


- , ; is hiſtorian ſuppoſing to be writ by Carew 
King ſplendid promiſes of great preferment in court, and par- age publiſh'd an A»fever to it the {ok year, with ſome 
| ticular favours from t _ improbable, wrought ſcandalous and unworthy reflections therein upon him: But 


no one has given heed to them. He certainly made his 
| court 
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ſued whatever proſpect- there was of retrieving. the Hadieſtate, he died. before, dit fader q 


will be more particularly remembred.towards(the-gopcluſion of this work, 1 om ggg 
But which of theſe two ſons was attended on in his adventures by Ben Jobmſon, is hot. gaſy do 
diſtinguiſh from the words of an author, Who writes, That Jobnſons mother, having married 
to her ſecond huſband a bricklayer, too her ſon from Neſtminſten ſchoal (here he hag 
<< made a hopeful progreſs under the learned Cumam and made him work at het huſband 
<< trade: till being pitied by ſome generous gentlemens Camden got him a better employ met; 
«© Which was to attend or accompany. 4 ſan of Sir Malu Ralęb in his adventures, wherehi 
«« gaining experience, he made his company acceptable among , Now if this hap: 
pen'd before Ben Fobnſan took to acting or writing of plays, asour; faid author relates it did, 
then Sir Malter Ralegh's eldeſt fon was ſcarce old enough to go-toJehool, much leſs upon ad. 
ventures. Beſides, this fon never made, that we can hear of, more than one adventure abroad 
from which he never return d; therefore he could not part with; his attendant or companion 
Ben Jobnſon in the manner our ſaid author intimates he did after their return. Then if we ſup. 
poſe it the other brother, Careum, he never made any adventures at all, nor ſtir'd out of Eng. 
land till ſix years after his father's death, and then only upon a ſhort: tour for about a twelve. 
month; which was near thirty years after Ben Jobnſon became a dramatick poet or writer for 
the ſtage; and when he ſeems rather to have wrote himſelf into his penſion fromthe crown, 
or otherwiſe into ſuch eaſy circumſtances, as render it unlikely he ſhould attend even on Carey 
Ralegh in thoſe ſorrows and difficulties he was then under ; and conſequently in the whole, that 
either one or other ſhould part with him not in cool blood, as our ſaid autor thinks, after their re. 
turn. Had the time of his going abroad with the younger or the elder brother been better adjuſted, 
that particular of their parting would need no regard; ſeeing by what trifles, what miſunderſtand. 
ings between themſelves, or miſrepreſentations by others, ſuch diviſions are made between per- 
ſons, who would, or might otherwiſe be moſt ſerviceable and beneficial to one another. If In 
Jobnſon was of ſuch à ſurly and hypercritical diſpoſition, as ſome men's writings, and indeed 
ſome of his own, have repreſented him; as it makes ſuch parting the more plauſible, if there 
had ever been any ſuch meeting, ſo it is probable it would have diſtilbd with more acrimony | 
from his pen, when he was giving a character of Ralegh as an author, than that he could find 
nothing to condemn either in bis judgment or his ſtile, > But as for Ralegh's temper, to all 
His great who had dependance upon him (and they were very numerous in the time of his felicity) eſpe- 
nt by Gag cially towards thoſe of any liberal knowledge and education, it appears to have been of ſingu- 
depenant; lar candor and benignity. There are examples, further than what have been beforemention'd, 
of his courteſy, ſuperior to that of many other great perſons in his time, towards ſuch men of 
parts as any ways relied on his patronage or protection; and publickly aſſerted by thoſe them. 
ſelves, who had taſted the benefits thereof. © He has alſo, under his own hand, recommended 
ſuch generous treatment, as moſt coercive, eſpecially to ſuch as live under the power or com- 
mand of others; and exploded the auſtere, the imperious regimen, as what is liable to betray ll 
its practitioners no leſs into peril than diſdain ; where he ſhews, how contemptibly the vain, il 
with affected ſourneſs, counterfeit the gravity of the wiſe z becauſe the ſhadow of reverence, al 
thereby obtain'd, has power to delude the eyes only of underlings ; and how thus, the time, where- Wl 
in, by uſing it well, men might attain to be ſuch as they ought, they uſually miſpend, in ſeck- 
ing to appear ſuch as they are not: yet withal, not only how deceivable, but dangerous a courſe 
this is; procuring, inſtead of the reſpect that was hoped for, more indignation than was fear d“ 
Many other weighty counſels and uſeful precautions to this purpoſe, are diſperſed up and 
down his writings, both in print and manuſcript, which (for brevity) I forbare, here, to 
recite, | | 
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court to the commons of England, in hopes of getting according to A. Wood, in his father's grave; who farther 
Sherborne by their means. ence Wand ſays, he crin ſays, he has ſeen ſome ſonnets of his compoſition, and 
to men in power, and was made governor of the Jie of certain ingenious Diſcourſes in MS. alſo a poem ſet to 
Ferſey, by the favour of general Mont, in the latter end muſick by Mr. Henry Lawes, Sir Henry Wotton, in Ws 
of Fanuary 1659, as Whitlock has recorded. At the letters, gives him the character of a gentleman of dextrow 
reſtoration of king Charles II, his majeſty would have abilities, and he is by others mentioned with honour 3 bat 
confer'd ſome perſonal honour upon him, but he declined far, God wot (ſays Wood) was he from his father's puri, 
it in hopes of ſomething better ; the king therefore knighted either as to the ſword or pen. 

nis eldeſt fon Walter, who died ſoon after at Veſt Horſely, « Athen. Oxon. vol. 1. col. 608. 

in Surrey, his father's ſeat, which had, I think, been the b. Ben Jobnſon's Diſcoveries. | 

earl of Dor/et's ; for his will is dated from thence, as © See Thomas Churchard's dedication of his Spark of 
a friend who has ſeen it informs me. This was ſold after Friendþip to Sir Waker Ralegh : a ſcarce old tract, lately 
Mr. Ralegh's death to Sir Edward Nicholas, ſecretary to communicated from the Boallian library at Oxford, or it 
king Charles. He had another ſeat at Kenton-Park near had been more particularly made uſe of in the place 
Hampton-Court, which, I think, he fold - ſelf; and where it is before mention d. 

dying in 1666, was buried in tþ- uber, 4 Hiftary of the World, lib. 2. cap. 22. ſect. 10. 


Bir 
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Sir WALTER RAKEGCH 


But bere, as/Ralegh. has been gxcaſionally mention d- in the character of an Author, we are 
reminded, that it is high time he ſhould be conſider d more particularly in that light ; which 
cannot in any place more properly be done, than in this ſedentary part of his liſe, when moſt 
of his works were written. Here then; we are arriy d at that part: of his ſtory, wherein he 
will appear, rather a collegian than a'captive; a, ſtudent in a-libraryy! chan a priſoner in the 
Tawer.. On this occaſion, we cannot but feflect. ho. well ſuch ptoductions, in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion! Such ſpacious exerciſes of genius, in ſuch a eontracted fate.) will prove, that, Tho the 
foul of, man, by Aa , or a hair, may be ſeparated: from the body, i [yr amy itſelf - cannot con- 
fine it to the body and, at the fame time, how trifling a calamity conſinement muſt be, to thoſe 
who have: well employ d their liberty. Some men, impatient under ſo many | years: reſtraint, 
would have pined obſcurely away with deſpair; and others, with rage, have made their bonds 
more galling: but Nalegb, as in many other diſaſters, ſo in this, has left us no common ex- 
ample of an heroick mind. In him we may obſerve, there is no leveling a ſablime ſpirit with 
the ſubalterns of Nature: preſs it on one part, it will ſtill riſe in another; and be like ſome 
hardy plants we may have ſeen, whoſe beads will ſhoot forth and flouriſh in the ſight of man- 
kind, - tho? their c are cloſely fetter d in walls of ſtone. Happy then are they, who in their 
youth have ſo fortified themſelves wich knowledge, and attained to ſuch a reliſh of literature, 
that, whereſoever they are driven by the perſecutions of power, they can make' the contem- 
plation of wiſdom beguile the ſenſe of their fufferings! Who out of che moſt prevailing exam- 
ples in all ages, of patience and prudence in all exigences, can ſet themſelves leſſons of forti- 
tude, and taſks of irmitation! Who can, out of the misfortunes of others, extract conſolations 
for themſelves 3 of partake in their proſperity, and make it tributary to their own contentment 
Such carry with them an infallible, an undeprivable ſolace; which can relieve them in poverty 
with ineſtimable treaſure, and manumiſe them in priſon with intellectual liberty for the multi- 
tudes of anxieties which furpriſe illiterate and uncultivated minds, even in the midft of the 
moſt ſplendid affluenee or adulation, are inacceſſible” to them, under the darkeſt clouds of 
me ew TT pl TE e e e e 

That Rategh, in his greener years, did attain to ſuch a taſte of letters as all his ſucceeding 
avocations could never remove; and which proved not only an orhamene to thaſe his earlier and 
happier days, but a relief in his age and afflictions, even ſo as to render him under his darker 
fortunes and condition more illuſtrious than he was in his brighteſt proſperity, may appear by a 


4 
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offsprings of his preſent confinement. © But in this ſurvey, we think not the ſimple"chronologicat 
method will be either needful or acceptable; which tho? caſicft and readieft for tranſcribing, would 
be moſt crude and disjeinted in reading; and yet be incapable of admitting all into their true 
order, becauſe we have not the time that ſeveral of his pieces were written. Therefore, that we 
may carry on our diſcourſe with ſome coherence, we ſhall attempt at ſuch a digeſtion as, upon a 
little review, wilt naturally ariſe, or moſt conveniently, at leaſt in this place, lead us, as out of 
a flowry garden, into the high. road again of publick action: for I might, perhaps, recommend 
ſome variation, in this arrangement, of the fame pieces if they were to be reviv'd in a uniform 


more extemporary products of his epiſtolary correſpondence might not, as here for diſpatch, lead 
up the reſt. | 


of theſe ſheets, they need be here only recapitulated ; as his poem on Ga/coign's. Steele-Glaſs ; 


two more on Spencer's Fairy Queen. Since the time thattheſe ſeven were before ſpoken of, I have 
met with four other fuch like poetical pieces, which ſeem alſo to have been compos'd by the 
ſame hand, from thoſe elegant taulologies or retarnellos wherein his ſonnets and madrigals are 
uſually ſo correſpondent with one another.. Theſe were all written long before” this his im- 
priſonment, as were probably ſome alſo in the Afbmolean library; namely, Erroris Reſponſio, 


* Three of theſe pieces are to be found in an old Collec- 
tion of ſeveral ingenious Poems and Songs by the Wits of the 
Age: printed in 8vo. 1660, and annexed to a comical 
ſpeech in proſe, call'd Le Prince 4" Amour, printed the 
lame year; which, by the latter part thereof, entitled 
Noctes Templarie ; or, A brief Chronicle of the dark Reign 
of the bright Prince of burning Lowe, appears, in a volume 
of the Harlehan MSS. 90. C. 7. ar to have been 
written by Sir Benjamin Rudyerd. | - publiftd 
with this Speech are improperly faid, in the title, to be 
written by the wits of the age in regard to the time they 


were publiſfid: for, as the pabliſher owns, in his dedica- 
tion to the honourable ſociety of the Miauli Temple, the 
wit in this collection was born org before” our unhappy in- 
teffine  dioifions, and as much in the poems themſelves is 

ident; there being among them teveral written in the 
time of king James and . Elixabeth; ind one, or 
more, as old as king Henry VIII. Among the reſt, one we 


have page 131 enutled, The Lover's Maze, à poem of 


four ſtanzas, beginning thus: Her Face,” her Tongue, her 
Wit, &c. Pis all compos d of monofyllables, and with 
that ingenious intricacy or tranſpoſure which happily an- 

mmm ſwers 
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ſurvey of his writings from the juverile productions of his pen, to the more numerous and mature His Writings. 


and methodical edition of Sir Walter Ralegh's Works; ſo that the junior efforts bf his muſe, or 


Now as for theſe productions of his muſe, ſince ſeveral of them are mention'd in the former part p,cical. 


The Excuſe, The Silent Lover, the Anſwer to Marloe's Paſtoral ; with his poem of Cynthia, and 
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his oon death. Theſe ate of a ſolem 


guiſh'd in this place. 


But thoſe more continued compoſitions which were the reſult of experience an 
his ſeveral publick profeſſions or engagements of life, will, perhaps, firſt demand our obferya. 
tion; ſuch as relate to his character as a warrior, a ſailor, a diſtoverer of unknown countries 
and a politician vers'd in the intereſt of nations and the arts of government. Among theſe, we 
may firſt mention his military diſcourſes; and theſe concern either a deſence of England in par. 
ticular, or contain general arguments and examples of the cauſes and reaſons of war a 
mankind. On the former ſubject, he ſeems to have drawn up ſeveral remonſtrances which are but 
ſparingly and lowly come to light. However, from what has before been obſervd, of ' his 
having had a principal hand in the determinations of the grand Council of War for putting the 
nation in arms when it was under immediate apprehenſions of the Shani/h Invaſion, there b 
good reaſon to believe he was alſo the author of a treatiſe, containing Notes of Direſtion for 
ſuch Defence of the Kingdom : written three years before, when the ſaid enemies were beginni 
to ſhew their deſigns. To this treatiſe was alſo join'd a Direciůon for the beft and moſt orderly 
Retreat of an Army, whether in Campaign or Straits, And theſe were then preſented in MS, 
to the privy council. Herein, one advice is, ſince frontier forces are unlikely to prevent 
an enemy from landing, that if they ſhould land, through the deficiency or abſence of. our 
ſhipping (for 'this 1s the force-Ralegh was ever for having firſt us'd againſt ſuch foreign inya- 
ſions) it were better by driving or clearing the country of proviſions, and temporizing, to endea- 
your at growing ſtronger, and rendering the enemy weaker, than to hazard all by a confuſed 
and diſorderly deſcent of the populace to oppoſe the firſt landing, as their cuſtom heretofore Was 
But this, chiefly, among the ſaid reaſons and poſitions, for preventing an invading enemy, 
was a little before the approach of the Spaniſh Armada oppugned by Thomas Digges, Eſq; muſter 
maſter- general of her majeſty's forces in the Low- Countries, in a Diſcourſe of the beſt Order far 
repulſing a fortigu Force, &c. which he then exhibited in print. This produced an Anſwer, 
which, having been found in an old manuſcript copy among others of Sir Walter Ralegh's Dil- 
courſes, has lately been publiſhed; and which, by ſeveral circumſtances therein, agreeing with 
many in his life as well as with ſeveral orders in the aforeſaid council of war, ſeveral paſſages in 
his Hiſtory of the World, and his other writings, offers many reaſons to believe it was written 
by him. © But if we would ſee his opinion upon this ſubject in a more extenſive and univerſal 


ſwers the title. This is follow'd in the next page with 


another, of three ſtanzas, entitled Farewwel to the Court; 
beginning thus: Like truthleſs dreams, fo are my Foys ex- 
pir'd : this is again ſdeceeded in the enſuing page by 
another of equal length, call'd, The Advice; with this 
beginning: Many deſir e, but few or none deſerve ; and all 
three ſubicribed . R. They are apparently, by the 

ile, written at the time that Sir Walter Ralegh was cele- 
brated for ſuch kind of compoſitions, and from the ſub- 


jea, of the two laſt eſpecially, no leſs manifeſtly to me, 


written by himſelf; the one juſt before his firſt Gzianian 
expedition, the other, to the lady that was his wife. 
Laſtly, the fourth poem above refer'd to, is lately printed 
in a miſcellany call'd, The London Magazine, for Aug. 17 34- 

2 This Paſtoral Elegy on the earl of Salisbury, who died 
in May 1612, was fir printed by F. Osborne in his Me- 
moirs of king James, and it begins thus: Here lies 
Heoffinol our Paſtor auhile c er, &c. That author tells us, 
It came from ſo ſmart a pen, in the king's ſenſe, that 
«© he ſaid, He hop'd the author would die before him: who 
he was (con inues he) God knows.” The firſt perſon 
I have met with who aſcribes it to Sir Walter Ralegh is 
the author of his fe, printed in 80. 1677 (and after- 
wards in folio) whom Anthony Wood calls Fobn Shirley, 


the writer of ſeveral romances and ſuch like things. 
This writer in that life, page 179 ſays, that Ralegb for 


CecylPs kindneſs, beitow'd upon him that epitaph, Which 
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and his Anſwer 40 the Lis, de. Beſides, we nd chere if a farirical elegy on tte def of he 
treaſurer Cezy/l,” earl of Salisbury. written'within'this period, likewiſe aſcribd to him and 
we have ſtill ihres pieces mote of his potty written ee, and but a ſhort thine beer 
n nature; as his Pilgrim, his Epigram in Mluſton 10 
Snuff of @ Candle; laſtly; a divine ſtanza; Which is eall'd his Epitapb. | 

Next we might ſpeak of thoſe ſhorter pieces alſo In'ptoſe; his Letters 3 and theſe, being wr. 
ten in all parts of his life, cannot perhaps be improperly enumerated in this. I have Ren of 
them in print and manuſcript to the number of eniy- eight Fourteen or fifteen of them hay 
already been made uſe of in the foregoing ſheets; and the reſt, as they likewiſe are of per. 
nal import, will be ſerviceable in the remainder, ſo they need not be more particularly diſtin. 


for repulfing foreign Forces, &c. abovemen: ion 
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d occaſion in 


manner, 
ce 1 am, ſays he, upon very good grounds, aſſur'd to be 
«6 is.” , 
o Theſe are printed in Sir Walter Ralegh's Remains. 
e "Tis entitled, 4 Military Diſcourſe : whether it be better 
for England to give an Invador preſent Battle, or to ten- 
porije and defer the ſame, 8&c. Now publiſt'd by Naths- 
nael Booth, of Cog in, Eſq; 8. 1734. containing 52 
pes. The Author, in his introduction, tells us, fl 
„has thought good, firſt to ſet down the reaſons alledy'd 
on beth fades, as he finds them collected by his an 
** niſt; and after a reh to his objections, refers him 
** to the cenſure of the reader who is a ſaldier; not caring, 
in this cauſe, for the diſallowance of any, who wil 
bring a pound of antique uſages and cuſtoms to weigh 
«** down only an ounce of true reaſon and freſh zence.” 
Then he ſets forth that Brief Diſcourſe of the be _ 


having been reprinted under the title of England's Defenc, 
a Lt egainft Invaſion, Folio 1680, and under the 
name of Thomas Digges, as I have found in the copiow 
library of a acquaintance ; it is therefore aſcribed 
to him above. That diſcourſe of Diggers which in this u- 
litary diſcourſe begins at page 4, and ends page 13, is ac 
company d in almoſt every article with our reſpondent's mar- 
ginal zotes,, and attended at the end with a reply to the 
reaſons therein; the whole winding up with the chief 
points of his former treatiſe, collected into N 
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canner; it muſt be in Ris Din of the original and fundamental cauſe of natural and neſs 
fary, arbitrary and cuſtomary, boly and evil wars * which tho? alſo publiſh'd/ ſeveral years. 
after his death, have ſufficient marks of genuineneſs upon them. There are other writings of 
his beſides, which relate to this topick. But as war in them is treated of ſubordinately, and 
rather with reſpect to ſome national advantages wherewith it might have been maintain'd againſt 
our enemies as the poſture of affairs then was, or the penonal behaviour of ſome particular men, 
ſo we may think it more proper to ſpeak of them under other diviſonns. 
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Among theſe, that which admits of his Maritime Diſcourſes, may not perhaps de leaſt obſerva- Maritimal. 
ble, being a ſubject ſo ſcarcely handled by men of ſuch learning and experience, yet of ſuch 
importance to 2 people in our ſituation. And under this head, chat which ſhould here be per- 
haps firſt ſpoken of, tho? indeed one of the laſt pieces he wrote in this ſtate of durance is, his 
Diſcourſe of the Invention of Shipping,” 8c. b wherein he treats of the uſe,” defects, and improve- 

1 be n n War PS em s ments 
TT 0 bh ent page 970 a gumghlr Cal, The es Free 
ve occaſion to Digges his ſaid Brief 7 as 
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ga in or near which I have ſeen and obſerv'd to be printed, 47, 1615 : 
the year 1588, and that produced this Military Diſcourſe ' uhleſs there was a prior edition. Of both theſe Diſcourſes 
about or ſoon afier 1590, including the ſame, and com- I haye been oblig'd with two old manuſcript copies by - 
priſing the whole of the controverſy. The Editor of this Nathanael Booth, of Gray. Iun, Eſq; ende d. 
pamphlet, in his dedicatioh to the Duke of le, has They ſeem to have been corrected from the printed copies 
theſe words to his Grace: Having lately, among ſome. in ſome places, and indeed will not yield many conſidera - 
« Other valuable papers of Sir Walter Rel, found the ble corrections of them in others, here may need no 
« following diſſertation in manuſcript, 1 thought the apology for the following extract ſrom this laſt diſcourſe, 
publication thereof was a debt due to. my country, as of our author's obſervations on the Improvement of Sbippi 

« well as to the memory of that great man.” And IT in his own Time; fince he is affirm'd to his im 

have in the copy which the faid gentleman communicated glory, to have had himſelf ſo great a ſhare/in it. . 
for my peruſal, mark'd out near NN W holoever was the inventor, we find that every age 
and expreſſions, which ſo well agree with others in the © has added ſomewhat to ſ5ips, and to all things elie. 
life and writings of Sir Malter Ralegh, that I cannot think And in my own! time, | the /oape of our Engliſh ſhips 
any other perion to have been the author of thoſe notes * has been greatly better d. It is not long fince the 
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lately added 
life : beſides his hiſtorical obſervations of other perſons; % the and the drabbJer. To the courſes, we have | 
which, with ſeveral reaſons and arguments about landing “ deviſed fudding fails, top-gallant ſails, ſprit ſails, top- 
of forces, and the unproportionable ſpeed of marching up * ail. The weighing of anchors by the caffton is alto! 
an army to keep pace with the /ailing of a fleet, it „ new. We have fall'n into the conſideration of cables, 
in the lame words as we have before obſerved out of his „ and thereby refit the malice of the greateſt winds that 
Hiftory of the World, and his —— ö «<-can blow; witneſs our ſmall Milbrout- men of Cornwall, 
a So I find two diſcourſes of Sir Wa hoes peo! *« 'that ride it out at anchor half ieas over between Eng/and 
perly titled. The firſt is printed in his eſſays, 8. 1 50» « and Jreland, all the winter quarter: ind wine the 
and has been reprinted in the Three Diſcourſes of Sir Walter * Hollanders, who were wont to ride before Dunkirk with 
Ralegh 800. 1702, beginning thus: The ordinary theme the wind at north-weſt, making a le- Spore in all 
and argument of hiſtory is war; which may be defin'd e weathers. For true it is, that the length of the cable 
«© the exerciſe violence under ſoveraign command, againſt % is the life of the ſhip in all extremeties ; and the reaſon : 
«« withflanders force ; authority and reſiſtance being the is, becauſe it makes ſo many bendings and waves, as 
«« eſſential parts thereof.” But in this laſt edition, im- * the ſhip riding at that length, is not able to ſtretch it, 
properly divided, and the laſt diviſion entitled of Eccigſiaſ- ** and nothing breaks that is not ſtretch'd. In extremity, 
tical power ; whereas in the firſt edition, and the leaf F 2 © we carry our ordnance better than we were wont; be- 
b, which would have been page 40 had it been number'd, . cauſe our nether-overlogps are raiſed commonly from the 
this new. titled diviſion appears only a continuation of «| water between the lower part of the port and the fea. 
the Original Cauſe of War; tho? indeed, through the papal In king Henry VIITs time, and in his preſence at 
power and diſpenſations, by that diſtinction which is called © Portſmouth, the Mary Roſe, by a little ſway of the ſhip 
holy war. This diviſion: is alſo miſþ/aced in the faid laſt in caſtin — 5 ports being within ſixteen 


| 


| edition; for there is another diſcourſe of - unnatura/ or © inches of the water, was over-ſet and loſt, and in her 
b. war interfering. This, tho' never before printed, I ** that worthy knight Sir George Carew, couſin-germain 
have alſo reaſon to believe ine from ſome ges in it to the lord Carew now living; and with him, beſides | 
that might be parallel'd with others in his Hiſfory of the many other gentlemen, the way of the late renowned 
World and elſewhere : but it ſhould be placed or primes Sir Richard Grenvile, We have allo raiſed our ſecond 
laſt, becauſe the very firlt words of it are, laſt **, decks, and given more vent thereby to their ordnance 
kind of war we ſhall treat of is the unnatural, otherwiſe “ lying on our nether-overloops. We have added cro/e-pillars 
called the inteſtine or civil war; and tho it has the © in our Royal ſhips, to ſtrengthen them, which being 
ſame motives of ambition, avarice or revenge as the. . faſtned from the len to the beams of the ſecond deck, 
** arbitrary and cuſtomary war, yet is of a quite different . keep them from ſettling or giving way in all diſtreſſes. 
nature, and mult be otherwiſe defin'd, &c.” - We have given longer, fi2ors to our ſhips than in elder 
b This appears in ſeveral parts to be a genuine piece of times, and better bearing under water; whereby they. 
our author, but incorrectly printed; as moſt of his poſt- **. never. fall into the fea, after the head, and ſhake the 
humous works. are, eſpecially in the proper names. Tis * whole body or fink ſtern nor ſtoop upon a wind, by 
the firſt diſcourſe in a book call'd, Fadicious and\fele# ** which the breaking looſe of our ordnance or diſuſe of 
Eſays and Obſervations of that renowned and  jearned * them, with many other diſcommodities are avoided. 
Knight Sir Walter Ralegh; printed in 80. 1650 1667, and And to fay the truth, a miſerable ſhame and diſhonour 
(this Viſcourſe of Shipping) reprinted again, among the ** it were for our Hip- aurigbis, if they did not exceed all 
Genuine Remains of Sir Walter Ralegh, at the end of an other in ſetting up of our Royal ſhips ; the errors of 
Abridgment of his Hiftory of the World, 8wo. 1 ou. That other nations being far more excuſable than ours: for. 
book of Eſſays is dedicated, by the bookſeller, to the, © the kings of England have for many years been at the 
much honoured Carew Narr. Eſq; Sc. And this firſt * charge to build and ſurniſh a navy of powerful ſhips for 
Diſcourſe therein conſiſts of 42 pages; yet ſeems an un- their own defence, and for the wars only; whereas the 
finiſh'd piece, and at the end, to our great tegret, no. © French, Spaniards, Portugals and Hollanders, till of late, 
more than the firſt chapter of a larger work, As the have had no. proper fleet belonging to their princes or 
time when the Diſcourſe beforemention'd. of the cau/es of ** ſtates.” Thus far Sir Walter Ralegb, in his ſaid Dif. 
Var was written, may be gueſs'd from that paſſage in it cour/e of Shipping, p. 16, Cc. And thus much of it may 
8 the maritime controverſy between Se/den and not be thought impertinent in his 1%, at leaſt in this ſub- 
Gretius ; ſo the time when this Diſcourſe of - Shippung was junétive manner, lincę theſe improvements, or hone. of 
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ments thereof; the ſtrength! and deficiency of che ſea forces of Exxlami, France. Spain and 


\ 


Venice, wich five cauſes of the 75/e of the Hollanders.; his encouragement of a mutual . ſtiedſig 


between hem and England, as allo of the Neucaſtlo trade. This might. lead us more pagicy. 


larly to his encellent Obſervations and Nota concerning the royal Navy and Sea Service, Which 
he dedicated to the prince of Males as is heſore mention d ; therefore all we need abſerve more 
af it in this place is, that herein he diſcourſes under diſtinct heads, of the officers of the navy, 
of ſome errors to be reformed in. p- building; and others. in barboring and manning the ſlect; 


ol ſurcharging them with great ordnance ; the deſects in Hearhing and .calking 3 the abuſes in 


viftifalling ; inconveniency of the cook-rooms ; of muſterinę and preſſing nariners; of arms and 
munitian ; and laſtly, of captains to ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips, With the ſecond head or chap. 
ter in this tract, agrees his letier to prince Henry before ſpoken of, concerning the model of ; 
ſhip. * And in his introduction to the ſaid Obſervations,” as was alfo ſaid, our author mention 
a Diſcourſe of a maritimal voyage, with the paſſages and incidents therein,” © which he had for 
merly written to that prince. This, if it is now in being, muſt, I think, remain ſtill in many. 
ſcript ; for no other knowledge of it have I elſewhere met with; therefore ir has, I fear, endy. 
red the ſame fate with that other work, probably, more copious and conſiderable; and to which, 
as what might ſeem deſign'd to bring the others into practice, they may appear only preparatory, 
This work, tho' taken notice of by no other author who has written of him, is thus mentiaid 
by himſelf, <* Of the Art of War by Sea, I have written a treatiſe to the lord Henry, prince of 
Wales. A ſubject, to my knowledge, never handled by any Man ancient or modern: bu 
« God has ſpared me the labour of finiſhing it, by the loſs of that brave prince; of which, like 
« an eclipſe of the ſun, we ſhall find the effects hereafter. Impoſſible it is to equal words and 
« ſorrows: I will therefore leave him in the hands of God that hath him: Cure leves loguuntur, 
« ingentes ſftupent.” © This may lead us up to ſuch of his diſcourſes as repreſent this art in 
execution, particularly thoſe two gallant naval actions wherein Sir Richard Grenvile loſt his life 
and himſelf won a moſt ſignal victory, of which his own pen has preſerved the faithful memo- 
rials in his Report of the Truth of the Fight about the Iſles of Azores, and his epiſtolary 8 
of the Action at Cadiz ; * both of them before abſtracted into this work. Nor did his care 
terminate in the beſt advice for the regulation and maintainance of our Hipping, or in recording 
ſome of the moſt notable atchievements perforn'd therewith, but extended to the choice and re 
paratjon of the moſt convenient harbours for their reception; and that not only by his ſpeeche 
in parliament, as we have already ſeen, but allo by a memorial he preſented to queen Elizabeth 
touching the port of Dover in particular; declaring how honourable and profitable to her majefy; 
how neceſſary and commodious for the realm, the rebuilding it would be; with the leaſt er 
penſive, and moſt perfect manner of performing the ſame. 8 


But if we advance to his more extenſive purſuits and performances relating to that topick, 
Geographical they will lead us into a new Geography, into diſcoveries and deſcriptions of unknown countries, 
with the Voyages which himſelf and others under his charge and directions made to that purpoſe. al 
And under this head would fall thoſe papers and diſcourſes of his, concerning the diſcovery, pla: 


tation, and ſettlement of Virginia, which were in the poſſeſſion of Sir Francis Walſingham, 2 
was before obſervd; h but whether now recoverable I know not, nor what is become of his Tres 


them ſeem to have a nearer relation to him, than, through 


ſeems to have given matter for an heyoick poem 3 which 
his prudence, in the ſtate he now was, or perhaps the 


was, a few years after the ſaid Report, publiſhed : Entitled 


ROT o 


notoriety of his fhare in theſe improvements, it was need- 
ful further to expreſs; for I have read in the Appendix to 
a Hiſtory of the Inventors of Arts and Sciences, printed 


12010, 1686. That we owe the ſerviceable model of our 


modern p building to the inventions or directions of Sir 
Walter Ralegh. And to the ſame purpoſe of effeQually 
employing this his ſuperior knowledge in naval architeQure 
to the lafeguard and ſtrength of the nation, we may 
preſume thoſe grants were made him by queen Elixabetb 
for felling of Timber ; one whereof is extant, entitled a 


Warrant to Sir Walter Ralegh for two hundred Oaks, to 
be taken in Sir Francis Englesfield"s woods ; and it is pre- 


ſerved in the 4f-molean Muſeum at Oxford. 

« Printed 8. 1650, in the collection of Sir Walter 
Ralegh's Eſſays abovemention'd ; conſiſting of 46 pages. 

b Printed in Sir Walter Ralegh's Ren ains, 12mo. 1651, 
and the ſubſequent editions, containing between 3 and 


pages. 
k c His Obſervations an the Royal Navy, p. 1. 


4 Sir Walter Ralegh's Hiftory of the World, ld. . 
cap. 1. ſect. 6. | 


e Of this Report of the Fight about the Azores, contain- 
ing about two ſheets, ſee, in this narrative of Sir Walter 


Ralgb's lite, the abſtra& and references from fol. 60 to 
63, alſo the note to the firſt reference in fol 47. And 
here further concerning the ſame, we may obſerve that it 


The moſt honourable Tragedy of Sir Richard Grenvile, Nu. 
8v0. 1595, dedicated to the lord Monjoy by Jervis Mark- 
ham. is compoſed in faxzas of eight verſes, and 
near ninety pages in 

f This Relation of the Cadiz Action, contains near) 
pages, among the Remains at the end of an Abridgmen 
of Sir Walter Ralegh's Hiftory of the World, gu. 1700, 
was then firſt publiſ'd by Philip Rategh, Eſq; and 5 
apparently a genuine piece, as may be gather'd from 
thoſe other accounts interwoyen and agreeing with i, 
where it is (moſtly) before inſerted, fol. 95. 

This Memorial touching Dover Port is alſo before 
refer'd to, fol. 143. It confiſts of about two ſheets in tht 
2 there mention d, call'd An Eſay on Ways an 

ns to maintain the Honour and Safety of England, 
bliſhed by Sir H. Shears, 4% 1701. The publiſher 
ays, page 9, for the part aſcribed to Sir Walter Raly 
dg er; that he found this part of the memorial, 
wn up by Sir Walter Ralegh or Sir Dudley Digg, 
among the rubbiſh of old papers, while he'ſerv'd'in the 
office of ordnance. But I think it could not be writ 7 
Sir Dudley Digges, becauſe the author directing himſel 
to queen Elizabeth, ſpeaks familiarly of things be bal 
ſeen in the Low Countries in her time, when Sir Dudly 

Digges had not leſt the univerſity. | ee 
jj 


See fol. 33. of theſe ſheets, 
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Sir WALTER RATECH) 


of the Weſt Indies, which ſeems to have been a very comprehenſive wörk by che ſhort ſketch 
fande has given of ics-comrents-deſpnt:quored. *-1 Better luck ſcems/to have befal'n his writings 
upon Guiana z for we have at: leaſt four of his diſcourſes on that country in being, tho” they, 
probably, are not al he wit chereon; as firſt, his Conſderations an the Voyage for Guiana, which 
I never ſaw in print. b. Secondly, his Diſcovery of the large, rieb, and beautiſul empire of Gui: 
ana, which be printed himſelf, and being, beſore, largely used and ſpaken- Gf, the leſs need 
be ſaid of it here. * Thirdly, his Journal ef his ſecond Voyage is Guiana. This remains till in 
manuſcript, and perhaps ſhould do ſo; it being unfiniſhid and full: of chaſms, ſeeming to con- 
tain only notes and obſervations for his own memory, when he :ſhould have leiſure at his re- 
turn into England to digeſt and fill up the pariiculars in a continued diſcourſe: accordingly it . 
ems to have ſupply d him there with, when he wrote his Apology for the ſaid Voyage. But as 
both theſe will be made uſe of in the ſubſequent part of our narrative, twill be then time enough 
to ſpeak more diſtinctly of them, And there alſo will be mention'd the four or five letters 

After his writings, becoming the character of an able commander both by land and ſea, if 
we look for him as an author in the civil or political capacity, we may find him there alſo no political. 
leſs eminent ; we may behold him in this light no leſs qualified to govern nations, than in the 
other to conquer and defend them. Some of his compoſitions under this diſtribution, are of a 
general nature; as that call'd the Seat of Government, ſhewing it to be upheld; by the two 
great pillars of civil juſtice and martial policy z and how this is fram'd out of the husbandmen, 
merchants and gentry of the realm. The firſt of theſe. ranks or degrees he calls the fruit trees 
of the kingdom; or thoſe who gather the honey, yet hardly enjoy the wax: and as theſe fred, fo 
the ſecond ſort enrich it; nouriſhing ſuch trades as have aſſiſted our kings with great ſums of 
money, and great fleets, upon occaſion z while the third fort, our gentry, he calls the garriſons 
of good order throughout the realm; or means rather they have pen, or ſhould be ſuch, more 
than they were in theſe latter times, to agree with a note he has elſewhere dropt upon them, 4 
But this little eſſay appears, by one expreſſion towards the concluſion (mentioning ſomething to 
be hereafter prov d, which is not) to be no more than a fragment. The like we apprehend of 
his Obſervations concerning the Cauſes of the Magnificency and Opulency of Cities, from a, word in . 
the very firſt paragraph, referring to ſuch people as ſeem to have been before mentioned. Tho? 
in the main this is a general diſcourſe, - it bears ſome particular references to a rude and bar- 
barous people; and might poſſibly be the reſult of ſuch conſiderations as muſt. have engaged his 
mind, when thoſe propoſitions were on foot for founding the City of Ralegb in Virginia, as 
was before intimated. In this little eſſay, after having ſpoken of the means to civilize and reform 
ſuch a people, he proceeds, under diſtinct heads, to treat of the beſt /izuation of cities for ſafe- 
ty and plenty; of the multitude of inhabitants, religion, academies, courts of juſtice, artificers, 
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. ® See fol. 91, of theſe ſheets. 1 

b The contents of this manuſcript may be conceived 
from the words wherewith it begins, which are as follows : 
« Touching the voyage for Guiana, it is to be-confider”d; 
« firſt, Whether it be to be undertaken ? ſecondly, The 
« manner of ſubduing it; and laſtly, The means how to 
© ſubdue it, and annex it to the crown imperial of Eng- 
« land.“ It conſiſts of eight leaves in quarts, and is, I 
believe, a rarity ; having no where met with it but among 
the magnificent collections of Sir Hans Shane. 

e Aſter the extract from this treatiſe, of what more 
perſonally concerns Sir Wa/ter Ralegh, before. inſerted, in 
this /ife, from fol. 77 to 88, follows a charafter of his 
ſaid diſcourſe upon the diſcovery of Guiana from ſeveral 
authors; which might ſtill be augmented from the further 
teſtimony of one of them, namely, Robert Hgrcourt of 
Stanton- Harcourt, Eſq; whoſe voyage to Guiana in 1608, 
having met with, in his own edition, printed 4/0. 1613, 
among the collections of that learned and worthy an 
Mr. George Sale, I find a preface prefixed thereto, omit- 
ted in Purchas's edition before uſed ; in which captain Har- 
court, having declared how effe&ually and farthfully Sir 
Walter Ralegb had publiſh'd what he then and there diſ- 
cover'd, recommends to the reader's. peruſal . This exce/- 


*« judicial an author; who, if ſome known fortunes (mean- 
ing his engagements at Cadiz, in the and voyage, 
Sc.) had not croſſed his firſt intendments, for the pro- 
ſecuting that enterprize, had, in all likelihood, long 
«© before this time, encreaſed the honour of our nation, by 
the molt famous and rich di/covery and congueſt that the 
world could afford.” Beſides the two editiens in Eng/;b, 


ent diſcourſe, proceeding, ſays he, from ſo wiſe and 
. that the goadlieft Cedars, &c. as is in a note before q 


the firſt whereof publiſh'd by Ra/egh, contains about 13 


ſheets, and the other in Ha#/uyt, about 9, alſo one in Latin 
before mention'd, printed in 40. at Noremberg with a map: 
there are accounts of two editions of Sir Valter duc 8 
voyage to Guiana in Dutch, one 40. 1612, which muſt be 
this of his d:/covery, and the other in 1619. Edmund 
Howes, in his Addition to'Stow's Annals, ſays, it has been 
tranſlated almoſt into all languages. But whether the exqui- 
ſite tranſlation into Latin, he ſays there is of it in one of 
Theodore de Bry's volumes of Modern Navigations, is the 
ſame with the Latin edition in 470. before mention'd, 
or any ſuch there is among thoſe valuable volumes, I am 
not yet certain; tho I remember much in one of them, 
printed at Frankfort, Fol. 1590, relating to the firſt Virgi- 
nian voyages ; Whereby it appears, Sir Walter Ralegh was 
a great patron and encourager of the ſaid author, and 
which would have confirmed or embelliſhed ſome paſſages 
in that part of theſe ſheets which gives account thereof, had 


the inte 2 IL have ſince been favour'd with by an 
honourable gentleman, arrived timely enough to have 
been admitt | 


in its proper place. 
4 Deduced from à Character of the Carthaginians, in 
his Hiftery of the World, lib. 5. cap. 1. ſect. 2. | 
This Seat of Government was printed firſt, I think, in 
Ralegh's Remains, 12mo. 1651, and in the laſt or largeſt 
edition is not above 4 pages, beginning thus: They 


f Theſe Obſervations were printed at the ſame time, 
in the ſame collection, and contain about 11 pages: Begin- 
ning thus: That the only away to civilize and reform the 
. ſavage and barbarous lives and corrupt manners of ſuch peo- 
ple, is, &C. \" Vet | 
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forms and branches; with many of its chapters analytically digeſted for the fake of brevity ah 


a a different manner. It is divided into twenty-ſix chapters, defining publick wweals, and differen. 


treatiſe, How War may be made with Spain and the Indies, mention'd in the ſame place. Di 


ner Government is of two forts, &c. 


\ \ 4) The L N F * E "of h 1 * 1 W 
privileges, and triumphsz fo concludes with thoſe three cafes of eonfleming a city in het gitathes 
juſtice, peute and plenty. Of a more extenſive nature ſtill is that treatiſe-we have Fs 
Maxims of. State; being a-methodical compendium of government in all or moſt of f 


perſpicuity. Herein having explain'd and deim che wards government, policy, fate and the Gel 
of ſoveraięnty, he proceeds to diſtinguiſh the Rveral Torts of monarchy, ariſtotraty, fret Pate 
tyranny, oligarchy, and commonozalth, Then of the founding a ftate, with its parts, aud dt 
preſerving it under thoſe ſeveral forms, by myſteries or | /oþbiſms, rules or actions. Laſtly, the 
conver /ion of ſtates, general and particular, by foreign i»va/\on, domeſtick edition, of alteratina 
without violence, Thus ends this treatiſe; to which is join d, as'# Kind of corollary for de 
better uſe of the book, two or three paſſages in the ſtory of David from whence an inference 
is drawn, that old age is not always unfit for gevernment; and alfo a defence of that prince far 
marrying Abi/hag : ſo cloſes with a portrait of political nobility, in the ſtory of Adonijab aſpiring 
to the kingdom; with obſervations of the marks to diſcern ſuch practices; and another of the pl 
tical prince, in a farther example of the ſaid king David; who, tho aged, deſerted, and rebelty 
againſt by many of his nobles, ſtir'd up himſelf to publick action, and thereby ſnew d his vigot 
and ſufficiency to manage the affairs of his kingdom. Herewith may be mention'd that la 
treatiſe bordering upon theſe ſubjects, which is call d The Arts of Empire, &c. * but handled in 


cies of ſoveraignty ; more particularly the three kinds of monarchy, and how to perpetuate chem 
Alſo of councils and counſellors,” officers, commiſſioners; magiſtrates and miniſters of ſtate, © 0 
juſtice, treaſure and war. Of neighbouring princes, The character of an excellent prince. An 
of ruling. Of princely authority, power and force. Of conſpiracy and treaſon, publick barrel, 
diffidence and diſſimulation. Of war, defenſive and invaſive, law of arms, foldiers and their 
diſcipline. Of generals and commanders, councils of war, directions tactic and ftratagemit ; with 
advice how to make an honourable peace. Of civil war; with the cauſes and remedies thereef 
And the two laſt chapters contain a collection of political obſervations, and maxims of ſtate ; dt 


prudential grounds and polemical precepts concerning all ſtates and forms of policy, Gr. con- 1 


firm'd by ſelect narrations and hiſtorical parallols. 


But if we deſcend to thoſe politieal writings of our author, which were occaſionally compbsdꝭ Ml 
and with more particular regard to the eXigents of ſtate in his own time, through the virtues il 
of a penetrating eye into the drifts of every neighbouring nation, and an undiſcourageable hea 
for the ſecurity and intereſt of his own; wefhall find them ſtill more numerous. And theſe, as they 1} 
of that kingdom and its tyrannical practices. One inſtance hereof we have in that diſcourſe of The 


Spaniards Cruelties to the Engliſh in Havanna; which is aſcrib'd to Sir Walter Ralezh, with 
other tracts, in a volume among the manuſcripts of a late perſon of honour. < His many othe 
obſervations of this kind might well produce his Conſultation about the Peace with Spain, and 
our protecting the Netherlands, of which ſome account has been before given; 4 as alſo that och 


rections for ſuch an enterprize may be eaſily preſumed to have been effectually enough given by 


a Firſt publiſh'd under the title of The Prince, or Maxims theſe words, A commonwealth is a certain foveraign g- 
of State. London, 4to. 1642, in 7 ſheets, with Sir Walter wernment of many families, &c. | 
Ralegh's picture before it; publiſh'd again in his Remains, See a — of the Library of a Priſon of Humm, 
12-10. 1651, and all the ſucceeding editions thereof, 4. c. with near a thenſand' choice manuſcripts relating v 
Wood ſays, tis the fame with * [ of State, 809. Lond. the ſtate of England and Ireland, 4to. without date, 
1661 ; publiſh'd by Jobn Milton. It begins in this man- 10. This library was fold, in the former part of th 


late queen's reign, by Chriſtopher Bateman, à noted book 


b This alſo had the ſame famous editor, being firſt pub- 
liſh'd with the title of The Cabinet-Council, containing the 
chief Arts of Empire, and Myſteries of State diſcabineted, &c. 
By the ever-renowned Knight Sir Walter Ralegh : publiſhed 
by John Milton, E, 80. 1658, who prefixed this motto, 
- Martem tunica tectum, Auamantina digne ſeripſerit ? 
The editor's opmion of this book and its author, he fatther 
offers to the reader in theſe words, Having had the MS. 
«« of this treatiſe written by Sir Valter Ralegh many years 
« in my hands, and finding it lately by chance amon 
„ other books and papers; upon reading thereof, 
« thought it a kind of injury to with-hold longer the 
« work of ſo eminent an author from the publick ; it 
« being both anſwerable in ftile to other works of his 
« already extant, as far as the ſubje& would permit, and 
60 — me for a true by a learned man at his 
« death, who had col ſeveral ſuch pieces. 

« Milton.” In the ſecond edition it was titled, The Arts 
; mpire, and Myſteries of State diſcabineted, &c. 8 vo. 
. 1692 ; containing 238 pages, and beginning with 


in the Harteyan library; another in that of Dr. Jahn Mort, 


ſeller, ho once told me to whom thoſe manuſcripts di 
belong; and if my memory fails not, they were a 
of Henry earl of Clarendor's vaſt collections, yet a 
rent part, I think, from that which is in the pofleſſion uſ 
his grace the Duke of Chandos. 7 

4 gee before in theſe ſheets, fol. 150, where there 53 
manuſcript of this Conſultation quoted; which in four 
places is more perſect than the printed copy, and # t- 

| Is the 7 an] nana Mr. Harbin. | 
begins thus: it pleaſe your majeſty : It belongs ut ® 
me to judge whether the king of Spb E a 
the 3 — the Netherlands have fail'd in ll 
giance tow e king, &c. 4 s in the printed cop 
publiſh'd by Philip Raligb, 2 e obſerv d, 900 
1702. That manuſcript has, annexed to it, the Du. 
minations of the Council of War in 1587, before mention'd 
fol. 39. 'A manuſcript alſo of the ſaid Con/ultatis 
there was in the library of the carl of Augliſia; anoth® 


late biſhop of Eh; another in Sir Hans Shane's, &c. Kt. 
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Spain; whereof there n a ©opy 
ſtate of all the Enyopean ptinces, 


4 daughter of Savoy, 
original alſo extant. * 


excellent tract we have of his in this way of 


. Anthony Wobd tells us, this treatiſe, ſaid to have been 
written by our author Sir Walter, is # MS. going about 
rr f e Lift 
dir Walter „calls it an exce//ent eript. 

775 Th the NT Am 992 52 tract 

about h s a page in 5 4 , 
y hon the Fd of king Charles I, and begins with theſe 
words, The thret great Whgdons, France, Etighand, and 

vin, as they mew Hand, may be compar'd to the theion 
2 king of Poland, where there are three faittons, and in 
the end, to of them joir'd togethir, are able to overcome 


ird. 
* firſt of theſe diſcourſes by Sir Walter —_ on 
s obey 
my 


the Marriage of the Princeſi Elizabeth begins thus: 


the commandments of my lord the prince, I hive ſem you my 

ion of the match lately defired by the duke „Oe. 
E makes about five ſheets and half a page in the MS. be- 
fore me, which ſcents th have been a govd old copy taken 


Won after this diſconrſe was firſt compoſed by out author; 
tho? four of the leaves towards the beginning are now fuel 
d. - Join'd to this, is the ſecond Diſcourſe, roncbing a 
Marriage bert Princr Henry and a Daaghter of Savoy ; 


beginning with theſe words, There is m bey that perfug 


our 


des 
ince to match dir Savoy for any love to the perſon 
the ute, nor, as I hope, 122 Ec. RY 
the fame hand, is about fix only . Mele were 
both originally writtert in the ninth year o arits's 
reign; or go Dom. 1611, by before che, - 
this theſe diſcourſes, was e intereſt of a' noble 
ch; - che uſe, from the collections of 
that worthy divine lately in theſe notes metition'd. There 
is a copy of this laſt Diνν, ow the Prinite's Marriage a- 
mong the MS. collections of Sir Hans Shane; marked in 
his library, B, 61 2; and another in the library of Trinity 
college in Dublin. Ia the Cotronian' library alſo, there is 
a copy of this laſ di ſcuurſe, but I think not of the other. 
It was once a fair one, but ſcarcely ſo ancient as that above 


us'd, and by miſtake, the am had aſtrib'd it to Sir 
A. Gorges ; for this name is ſtruck out and Sir Walter Ra- 


legh's inſerted in the (ame hand. By another miſtake, of 
the binder, there is but half of this tract to be found in 
one volume, the remainder being bound in that mark d 
with the preceding number. Ser the ſaid volumes under 
the buſt of Vitellius, C, Ne. 17 and 16. But the greateſt 
miſtake of all was, the ſufferiug of wottien-ſervants to 
up their linnen in rooms underneath thoſe Where the Royz! 
library, with this of Sir Robert Cotton, were lately kept at 
am- houſe, in Weſtminſter ; for thereby, à mantle- 

tree taking fire, (which lay acroſs a ſtove-grate) on the 

23d of October, 1731, it made ſuch deſtrüctlon > 3m, 
the ſaid m pt, that of nine” hundred forty-eight vd. 
lumes, whereof the Cottoniay library conſiſted, even bun- 

dred forty-fix only eſcaped the flames; a hundred fourteen 
being quite loſt or intirely ſpoil'd, and nine darna- 

ged : ſo that this library now contxins eight hundred en, 
volumes, intire and defeCtive ;. as may be gather'd 

Mr. Whifton's Narrative of tb ſaid Nite; printed in 4 
Report from the Committee * to view the Cottortian' 
Library, and the ather publiat Records f this Kingdom. 

Palle by Order of the Houſe of Commons, Fol. 1732. 

Now among thoſe damaged volumes, were the two above 
mention'd, which contain this Diſcourſe of Sir Walter 
Ralbs, and which I have obſerved to be ſo burnt” all 

about the margins, even into the writing, that 1 queſtion 
if the ſenſe, eſpecially at the top of the leaves, can from 
thence be, every where, perfectly recover d. The beſt 
1, that we may hope in the truth of an information” I 


Sir WALTER RAT EGH 


he lum land that was alto aher ef e pp nt Crate of Spain, with a moſt accurate Arn of 
; Prot and Rithes * alſo tht Numes and Worth of the miſt confiderable Per- 
a martuſeript Which 1 have fot hithetto Ven Fo facceſbful as to meet with. 
Yer take it to be 6 different performance from that alſo writtkn by our aufer, ahd entitled 
The preſent State of Things, #: g wee Pol bene, the three Kingdone, France, England, and 
in being, > Further, it wit this intimate khowtedgehe had in the 
which © well qualified him to give the approved advice he 
did in thoſe two Diſton/es he wrote upon The Match proprynded by tde Savoyah, between the 
Jady Elizabeth and the prince of Piederont: And that hertpern prince Henry of England, and 
of which we have ſeveral manuſcript chples, and, as I have heard, the 
The fame knowledge likewiſe, enabled him ſo dexteroully to eviſcerate 
the corrupt doctrines, and pernicious deſigns of the papilts, in his Dialogue between a Jeſhite 
and a Recuſant; ſhewing how dangerous their Principles are to Chriſtian Princes. 
writing is, his Dialogue between 4 Counſellor of 


- # 


Another 


have received from a gentleman who has great intelli 
as well as great wrt ce of ſuch like . 4 Sie 
Walter Ra - 4: original MS. of one, or both theſe Di 
no, is p 9 in the noble 7 of the Paulets; tho I 
ave not yet . ortunity of requeſting a ſight, where- 
by to 1 m and — So in hs nt thereof. 
© This Dialogue (as has been before faid) was firſt pub- 
lim d by Phu, Ralegh, Eſq; among the Genuine Remains, 
at the end of an Abridement of his gtand- father's Hiftory of 
the World, 80. 1700, Ac. where it makes 43 pages, and 
begins thus : 2 moſt reverend father, you are well returned 
into England, Se. The conference herein is held, plainly, 
by two real perſotis, as may be gather'd from the hiſtorical 
particulars our author makes them deliver in ſome places 
of themfelves ; and in many places there are obſervati- 
ons, almoft verbatim, the ſame with real in others of 
Raleghs writingg. As the defeat of the s at the 
battle of Moncount## : The deſtruction of ſeveral millions of 


le in Hipaniols: The Spaniard: never performin 

Los enterprise againſt dur nation by ſea or land. Our 
5 ving a = wn) re 10 fquibs;, arming 

nations of Ex zainſt ourſelves, by the rtation 
of our iroh A not to e inn duden, 
his argument proving that, bz avho commands the ſea may. 
command the world, in the Goth page of theſe Genuine 
Remaim, compared only with the gth page of his Di/* 
coute of Shipping in the ſame collection, may prove ſuf- 
ficiently. they were both written by one hand. The time 
when this Di4/ogue was written, might alſo be found in it; 
for it was, boch after Sir George Somers's death, and. 
the publication of Auticeton, a treatiſe againſt the Declara- 
tory Letter, written to the gueen regent of France, by Peter 
Coton, conſeſſor to king Henry IV ; in Which Letten he 
having 1 for, or too gently and tardily reprov'd 
the bing illing doctrine of an and other Jeſuites, 
the ſaid Anticoton was publiſh'd in French, and tranſlated 
into Engl 4to. 1611, to prove them the authors of that 
execrable parricide the foregoing year on the ſaid French 
king, by the bloody hand of Raw//ac. Among the holy 
champions mention d in this pamphlet, for the {aid doc- 
trine of , regicide, I find Andreas Eudemon Fohannes Cydo- 
nius, as he wrote himſelf in his books: but he was a 
French Teſuite, and his true name Jean ¶ Heureux. T is 
fathet John publiſt d in Latin, that ſame. year the ſaid 


get 4 . France was ſtab'd to death in his coach, an 4po 


for father Garnet, ald t e powder-plotters, 8. Col. . 
1610. And this was anſwered by the learned Dr. Robert 
Abbot, three years after in his Autilgia. But as there 
wh in the laid Apology,” which touches upon Sir Va. 
ter Ralegh, he has taken care to anſwer that himſelf: for. 
that Jeluite Writing himſelf of C | 
Ralegb takes occalion, where he is giving the known... 
character of the Cretany, not to except this Eulemon' act 
Andrew, as one of them, Who, (continues our author) 
in one of his late ſhameleſs libels, wherein he traduces 4 
« our king, religion, and country, with all the 6: 
« and worth 


belied me; in calling 
« mea puritan and one that has been dangerous to A 
e e tobe ee . 


«« dation of Creieiſi, no Jeſs voluminous, t 
««" miiltiplicity of names, is beyond any. Cretan, in elder 


and worthy men of whom, he could learn the names, 
% has, by inſerting my name, twice | 


* © 
Urnnt 


z,. a town in Crete, 


46 | igent a ſu rter of | treaſon, and archite& of lies 5 
„ in regard whefeof, I may not deny him the commen- 


voluminous, than he in 


* , times ; who were always lars, ey | beaſts, and flow 
belles.“  Hiftory of the Warld, lb, 5. cap. 5. ſect. 2. 
Slate, 


* 


& 
* 


$ 


. 
«. 
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Paley, and a Juſice e Peder, beter known in the printed copies, by the dle of his Bene 
tive of Parliaments 3 dedicated with a true and . generous ſpirit of wiſdom and loyalty.tocking 


Zames. * Theſe two dialogues. will, give a perfect taſte of our author's manner in theſg hi 


leſſer compaſitions, and are anſwerable to the character before deliver d oſ his Conſaltatia abo 


the Peace, abovemention'd. . The laſt tract we. have to ſpeak of under thus partition, excꝶpt 


perhaps a Mort unprinted Diſcourſe of the Words Law. and Right allo aſcribed to him, 


and to 


be found in the 4ſamolean library, is entitled, Ohſerwations,zouching Trade and Commeree,win 


— 


the Holland 


er, 
our Sea and Land Commodities ſerve to enrich. and. ſtrengthen other. Countries, againſt. our own, 
Bur as there are ſome reaſons to doubt whether Sir J/alter Ralegh was the author of this treatif, 


they 


+43 + ©#\ 


* 
5 % 1 ed _ . 
- . 


title, from certain manuſcript copies that were in the 
libraries of Sir Milliam Glynne, Bart. and the late biſhop. 
More, ſaid to have been written by our author in 1610. 
But this I take to be an error that may be rectiſied by 
the very firſt ſpeech in the ſaid Dialgue, which is as fol- 


tows.” * Now Sir, what think you of Mr. St. John's 


trial in the flar- chamber? I know that the bruit ran, 
„that he was hardly dealt withal, becauſe he was un- 
«*+-priion'd in the Toxwer ; ſeeing his diſſuaſion from grant- 
Ing a benevolence to the king was warranted by law.” 

er knows any thing of the parliamentary proceed- 
ings of theſe times can tell, that this Mr. Oliver St. Fobn 
(atterwards lord Grandiſon, and lieutenant of Jre/and) was 
nn'd in the far-chamber 5oco J. in April, and made his 
fubmiſſion in May 1615 for oppoling that benevolence, 
moved in the foregoing ſeſſion of parliament, which was 
ſo abruptly diffolv'd. This is enough w prove the ſaid 
Dialogue was not wriiten before that year; and, as our 
author, in his dedication to the king, mentions himſelf to 
be ſtill under reſtraint, this will prove it was written in that 
year. 'The | 
as follows, according to the moſt correct copies I have 
ſeen of it. Maß gracious Soveraign, Thoſe who are 
« ſuppreſs'd and helpleſs, are commonly filent ; wiſhing 
«« that the common ill might, in all things, ſort with their 
«« particular misfortunes : which diſpoſition, as it is un- 
«© charitable in all men, ſo it would, in me, be more 
« {| 


40. me, to wit, the borrow'd authority 0 ſoveraign, 


«« miſinform'd, ſeeing their arms and hands that flung it, 


For I mult confeſs 


are, moſt of them, already rotten. 
it ever, that they are debts and not diſcontentments, 


64 


« that your majeſty hath laid upon me; the debts and 
«© obligations of a friendleſs adverſity far more payable in 
« all kinds than thoſe of the proſperous. All which, 


nor the leaſt of them, tho' 1 cannot diſcharge, I may 
«yet endeavour it. And notwithſtanding my reſtraint 
«« has retrenched all ways, as well the ways of labour 
and peril, as of all other employments, yet has it left 
« with me my cogitations ; than which I have nothin 
«< elſe to offer on the altar of my love. Of thoſe, mef 
«© gracious ſoveraign, I have uſed ſome part in the fol- 
oh fowiaj difpute between a counſellor of flate and juſtice 
of peace; the one difluading, the other perſuading the 
calling of a parliament. In all which, ſinee the Ner- 
«<< man conqueſt, at leaſt ſo many as hiſtories have 
„ gathered, I have in ſome things, in the followin 
dialogue, preſented your majeſty with the contents 

% facceiſes.” Upon collating an old manuſcript of this 
Dialggue in the Harltyan library, with the common printed 
copies, the moſt material difference I obſerved was, that 
theſe pI ſometimes confound the arguments of the 
two ſpeakers together, or blend one with the by 
not regarding the proper diviſions of the 5 0 he- 
ther the fault of an ignorant tranſcriber, or of a careleſs 
compoſitor at the preſs of the firſt edition, I eannot ſay, 
but we are pretty ſure it was not printed before the au- 
thor's death. The earlieft edition I have ſeen, ſeems to 
be the firſt (however Anthony Wood mentions one to have 
been printed ſeven years | 
Prerogative of Parliaments in England, proved in a Dia- 
logue pro et contra between a Counſellor of State and a 


Fuſtice of Peace. Written by the worthy, much lacked 
and lamented Sir Walter Ralegh, Kut. deceasd: Dedi- 
cated to the King's Majeſty and to the Houſe of Parliament 


now aſſembled; preſerved, to be now 


diſtracted Times, publiſhed : printed at Mi „40. 
ſize in 


1628. I think it was alſo reprinted in the fame 


„ \ 
#£ + % 


X 4 This excellent Diatioue is; by ſome deſcribers of its N 


beginning of his addreſs to the ſaid king is 


og-like, than man-like, to bite the of that firuck 
my 


re it) for it runs thus: De 


ily, in theſe. 


T need fay no more of ir in this place; yet thall throw chem inte a corner of che page, >, when 
may leaſt interrupt the progreſſive view of his remaining writings,. * 


N. - 11 $4.3 5 


These 


1642. In 165 1 it was printed in 12m, and remitted 
into the collection call'd his Remains ; ſo has deſcended in 
the ſeveral editicns thereof, and in the laſt makes about 4 
ſheets JO If chis piece, or any other of Sic 
Walter Ralegh's writing, were to need a character, we 
might refer to that ſhort, . but Hining one, which may 
ſerve for one and all, in biſhop Nicho{/on's Engli/o Hifterical 
Library, Where he ſays, Sir Walter Ralegh has wwritta, 
as be uſed to do upon all other fubjes, moſt , judiciouſy 
and accutely upon the prerogatives of our parliaments ;" 
ſo.refers to Sir Henry Speiman's Gloſſary, p. 45 1. From 
the noble endeavours to reſtrain all violent courſes. of ad. 
miniſtration, to heal the wounds of government, to cultivate 
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a mutual harmony between prince and people, and detect 
the miſapplications of his revenue by a fob Y and 


deceitful courtiers, wherewith this and other like writing 
of our author abound ; we may account for the readinek 
which has been ſhewn ſo univerſally, even down to ou 
times, of aſſuming the name of Sir Walter Ralegh when 
any character of a patriot, .ox, perſon of a pub/ich ſpirit 
was to be reviv'd or perl by our political writen 
for reforming erroneous meaſures, in the or recom- 


mending advantageous ones to it. To this purpoſe we 
meet with him, in Audreau Marwell's poems, in Ton 


2 Belgic Here ; wy his name ſubſcrib'd to ſeveral 
Epiſtolary Eſſays in pamphlets, news- papers, and other 
like occaſional writing that Ants In the occur- 
rences of the times. Not that his real character is perha 

always juſtly maintain'd, or he made to eſpouſe te 


| party he would really have fided with ; for his name ha 
uſed to t 


patroniſe the 
and we ſometimes meet wi | 
making ſo free with ſuch an honourable ſhelter. Thus 


inciples of oppoſite parties 


ſome Poems on Affairs of State, collected from 


rap 2 | 
the daily, evening and u , Kc. 8v 
there is one, 
tings with the Name of RALEGH. . 


part which concerns our ſubject is as follow. 


Hear you, who, fearleſs of the brand of ſhame, 
Subſcribe your treaſons with a Ralegh's name: | 
He roſe a bleſſing to Elzza's reign, 

And ſpread her glory o'er the land and main; 
Oer diſtant ſeas aſſerted England's ſway, 

And ought New World; beneath the burning day: 
To make her honour and her wealth encreaſe ; 


: 
: 


He toil'd unwearied for his Country's peace, 


All mercenary views his ſoul dpi d, 
He bravely pra#is'd what he firſt advis'd, 


When his great M:/fre/5 from her throne retir d, 
With the ſame ardor which his youth inſpir d, 
His part he ated on the world's great ſtage, 
Nor droop'd beneath the weight of cares or age; 
To the laſt hour was his alliance try d: 4 
Loyal he prov'd to him by whoſe commands he 4% 4. 
Such Ralegh was—— whoſe fame compar'd with thine, 
Is ſuch as Milton's when compar'd with mine. 


d Roger Coke, Eſq; in his Dete&ion of the Court aut 
State of England during the four laft Reigns,. printed 5 


15 
the third edition, 1697, ſpeaking of Ra/egh page 83, 
fixes theſe R499 on Trade — * A. him 
in theſe words: While he was thus confined, he ws 
« the firſt who made publick the growth by ſea of tbe 
« Dutch, and the riches they deriv'd from their ig 
«© upon the coaſts of En and Scotland, and the con- 
6c which would neceſſarily follow, not on 


uen 
„ to the loſs of the king's ae of the Britjþ 24 


«< but to the trade and navigation 0 


one rebuking the other, for 8 
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Theſe we. ſhall; divide but into twa Parts ent chen perhaps one ef diem may be beſt comp. 
hended undet the topic of: Philoſophy. This way ſcenis td dbl, y it fubzect, chat hone Treati/e philosophia. 
of the Sou! aſcrib'd to Sir Waller Randt whereof! there is atopy Preterved among che 
lan manuſcripts. It ws never publiſſi 8,1 think, and I have not et feen ity tereforecan ſly 
no more, at preſent, of it. But we have in print; anbther tfeatiſe which may be admitted ü- 
der this head, being built on the doctrine of Pyrrbo the Erert philoſopher, entitled, Sir Walter 
Ralegh's Sceptick or Speculations. This doctrine, Mewing how much may be aid for and a- 
gainſt the ſame things; ſuch an ingenious exemplification of it as this little tract contains, may, 
if diſcreetly uſed, prevent many raſn, dogmatital determinations, and inure us to a wary or 
prudent ſuſpence of judgment: for the ſcrplict, as our author deſcribes him, does neither 
affirm nor deuy any poſition, but doubes of it, and» oppoſes 'reaſons"againſt that which is af. 
fired or deny d, to juſtify his not conſenting; becauſe he may report how things appear, but 
whether they are ſo he knows not. This little tract, us it is here handled, relates chiefly to our 
ſenſes ;,* but another we have, upon a more dignifird topic, as eoncetning our manners, or 
virtues and. vices z therefore hat might be more particularly ſubdivided under the diſtinction 
of moral philofophy and it is calld; 1nfirufions ty bis Son, und Pofterity. A treatiſe well 
becoming an author, who had ſeen the world in ſo many climates, and life in ſo many changes. 
It is written in a perſpicuous ſtyle, with forcible arguments, and on the moſt practical ſubjects. 
Theſe arc interſperſed with ſeveral riemorable admonitions, the fruits of his particular experience 
therefore may claim a part in his perſonal hiſtory 3 and being apt to rivet in the mind, may 
prove of conſtant uſe and ſervice; as touching upon the moſt incidental engagements in life. 
Thus, in his firſt chapter upon the choice of friends, he ſays: Tho I perfuatle thee to aſſociate 
« with thy belters, or at leaſt with thy peers; yet remember always, that thou venture not 
« thy eſtate with any of thoſe great ones who ſhall attempt unlawful things; for ſuch men 
&« labour for themſelves, and not for thee; thou ſhall be ſure to impart with them in the 
40 danger, but not in the bonour 5 and to venture a ſure eſtate at preſent, in hopes of a better 
« in future, is mere madneſs: beſides, greut men forget ſuch as have done thei ſervice when 
« they have obtained what they would, and will racher hate thee for ſaying, thou haſt been a 


« After that, one Tobias Gentleman ſet forth another againſt entitling our author to it. For the very firſt words 
«« treatiſe of this nature, and how this fbery might be of the dedication are, According to my duty, I am 
« carried on from the ports of England; and dedicated embolden'd to put your mT iti mind, that, about 
« it to the king. But the king, wholly giving himſelf ** fourteen or fifteen years (paſt, I preſented you a book 
« yp to pleaſure, neither minded one, nor regarded the © of ſuch extraordinary importance, for honour and pro- 
other“ That Gentleman was a fiſherman, or other like fit of your = 4; Ag ſterity, and doubting it has 
ſea-faring man, and 1 have ſeen his treatiſe; but publiſh- been laid aſide, c., I am encouraged to prevent you 
ed long before this, I think; was, which that hiſtorian © with one more, &c.” Now if we allow the firſt book 
aſcribes thus to Sir Walter Ralgh. The firſt edition of to have been preſented in the very firſt year of the King's 
theſe Obſervations I could ever meet with in print, bein in England, then this ſecond muſt have been pre- 
is in 12 1653, and it was bound up with the ſecond — in 1 . or 1618, when Sir Valter Ralegh 42s 
land, ag d. 

eral 


edition of  Ra/egb's Remains, 1656. Its anotiymous pub- . out bf Eng or his thoughts far differently ehgag 
liſher appears to be the bookſeller; who had no other But the greateſt objection of all is, that there are 
authori.y for appropriating it to Sir Walter Ralgb, but manuſcripts of this treatiſe in the libraries of our nobility 
the opinion of a perſon who recommended it to him as a and 08 aricient thin the earlieſt edition in print) 
genuine piece of his writing. *Tis true, our author has which as 1 have obfery'd, do all entitle it to one Jahn 
touch'd, after a different manner, upon the topick, in Keymer, poſſibly the merchant. or vintner of that name, 
ſome of his tracts, and particularly at the end of his Di/- whom” Ralegh many years before had licenſed to retail 
2 of Shipping ; where he laments © That ſtrangers wine in Cambriqge, as is related in the foregoing part of 
« ſhould be permitted to eat us om, by exporting and this %. With one of theſe manuſcripts (the moſt ancient 
« importing both our own commodities, and thoſe of fo- I have ſeen) am the collections of the late Mr. Gran- 
« reign nations.” But I think no treatife of his will be ger, there was another, written alſo in the ſame little negt 
found that deſcends ſo much into minute examples, cal- old hand, aſcribed to the ſame Keymer, and which I rake 
culations, c. However, not to Except at this, becauſe to be that firſt mentiom'd in his dedication laſt quoted; 
a treatiſe upon trade may require obſervations ſuitable to and alfo to a in its contents pe Fohn Keymer's Ob- 
the ſubjeft, it does not appear probable that the author /erwations made upon the Dutch Fiſhery, about the year 
of thele Ob/ervations, whole project was, as he tells us, 1601. Demonſtrating. thert is mort wealth raiſed out of 
Fo erect twenty bh in ſome ſea-port town, ſo by herrings and other fiſh in bis majeſiy s ſeas and the neigh- 
degrees to extend a thouſand or two over the nation; - boxing nations in one year, than the ling of Spain hath ew 
„who was one that had traced this buſineſs, made his the Indies ia four ; | And that there ate twenty thouſand 
<< endeavours known not only to the king, but his no- ſhips and other weſſels, and about four hundred thouſand + 
** blemen, merchants and others, who had made him people then ſet on work by ſea and land, and maintained 
** ſubſcriptions to diſpurſe large ſums of mony for building ozly by fiſhing upon. the coaſts of England, Scotland, and 
<< up this great and rich ſea-rity ;” ſhould be a prifoner all Ireland. Printed 8 v. Lond. (from-the orginal manuſcript) 
this while in the Tower of London. No, this projector, for Sir Edward Ford, in the year 1664. Whoever has 
further propoſing to conſtitute a fate-merchant, for theſe read theſe two pieces, will allow that one hand wait 
Purpoſes z and praying, in the concluſion, that the king them. a" | 
would give him leave to nominate the commiſſioners for 2 Of this Sceptick I remember not to have met with 
conferring upon, and making report thereof to his ma- any copy in manuſcript, nor any edition. more ancient 
jeſty, ſeems to have been ſome manufacturing or mercan- than that in the firſt. collection of our author's Remains, 
tile man, one ambitious of that office himſelf,” and con- 1 20 1651 : ſo has been reprinted in all the ſucceeding 
ſequently none of Sir Walter Ralegh. But if from the editions thereof. Tis about 12 Pages in the laſt aud 
ſubjet wwhereon, we bend our conſideration to the time largeſt edition. WES ar ved} 
when this tract was written, we ſhall find farther objeQtion Oe | DO. | 
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wel know it, anch have taſtedd it in he courſe of my life“ From his next chapttt, 
1 choice f a wife, we have before given extract in chis work. His third, againlt Platte. 
ters, ends with this reflection: * Thou may'ſt be ſure, chat he, ho in private will tell ther d 
/ 4 thy fault, 4s thy friend; for he adventures) thy miſſike, and hazards thy hatred: eh en 
/ „ endure it, every man for the moſt part delighting in Jelf-prai/? 5 one of the moſt univergy 
<< follies which bewitches mankind,” From the fourth chapter on private quarrels. we hay, 
\already given a taſte S and here, the chief caution he further urges to prevent the inconyeniencs 
* thereof, is ever to beware of unadviſed ſpecch. : He that cannot refrain from much ſpeaking, 
wh fays he, is like a city without walls.” And a little further, In all that ever I obſervol 
d in the courſe of worldly things, I ever found, that mens fortune ate oftner made by thei 
40 tongues than by their virtues, and more mens fortunes overthrown thereby alſo, than by "thei 
«© vices.” In the fifth chapter, among the rules recommended 7o preſerve an eſtate, the moſt prelſing 
is againſt ſuretiſpip ; adviſing rather to give a part of what a man has, than live in continual appr. 
henſion of loſing both it and his friend. << If thou art bound, ſays he, for a ſtranger, thou att; 
«< fool; if for a merchant, thou putteſt thy eſtate to learn to ſwim ; if for a churchman, he has ty 
«© inheritance 3 if for a Jawyer, he will find an evaſion by a ſyllable or a word to abuſe thee: f 
« for a poor man, thou muſt pay it thyſelf ; if for a rich one, he needs it not: therefore fron 
4 ſuretiſhip as from a man-ſlayer or enchanter, bleſs thyſelf ; for the beſt profit and return wil 
« be-this, that if thou force him for whom thou art bound, to pay it himſelf, he will becom 
« thy enemy; if thou ſhalt uſe to pay it thyſelf, thou wilt be a beggar : and believe thy father 
% in this, and print it in thy thoughts; that whatever virtue thou haſt, be it never ſo manifole, 
if thou be poor withal, thou and thy qualities ſhall be deſpiſed.” In the ſixth chapter, Upon 
ſervants, he has this advice: If thou truſt any ſervant with thy purſe, be ſure thou take hi 
« accompt Cer thou ſleep ; for if thou put it off, thou wilt then, afterwards, for tediouſneſ 
<< neglect it; I myſelf have thereby loſt more than I am worth. Whatever thy ſervant gain 
<< thereby, he will never thank thee, but laugh thy ſimplicity to ſcorn 3 beſides, tis the way 
« to make thy ſervants thieves, who elſe would be honeſt.” The ſeventh chapter is only 2 
word or two againſt exceeding in the bravery of gay garments, „as what will ſoon wear out 
& of faſhion, when money in the purſe will always be in faſhion.” The eighth is upon riches 
(and as it ſeems by the beginning, ſhould follow the fifth) Herein exhorting againſt the at- 
tainment of them by baſe or evil means, he charges his ſon, as, never to deſtroy any man for 
his wealth, ſo, by no means further to impoveriſh the poor; but above all things, to exerciſ 
compaſſion towards them, as the beſt way to proſperity and peace of mind. Uſe, ſays he, 
e thy poor neighbours and tenants well; pine not them and their children, to add ſuperfluity 
« and needleſs expences to thyſelf. He that has pity on another man's ſorrow, ſhall be free 
from it himſelf; he that delights in, and ſcorns the miſery of another, ſhall, one time ot 
« other, fall into it himſelf.” The ninth is againſt the inconveniencies of delighting in wine, 
as being the greateſt enemy to health, truſt, honour and preferment; and the laſt chapter begins 
thus: Now for the world, I know it too well, to perſuade thee. to dive into the pradiice 
thereof; rather ſtand upon thy own guard againſt all that tempt thee thereunto, or may 
«« practiſe upon thee in thy conſcience, thy reputation, or thy purſe ; reſolve that no man is wiſe 
or ſafe, but he that is honeſt.” So concludes with adviſing him to make God his director in 
all his actions. 

With theſe Inſtructions to his Son, which have, I think, been oftner printed * than moſt other 
of our author's leſſer pieces; there is uſually join'd, in all the editions I have ſeen, The dutifu 
Advice of a loving Son to his aged Fatber. *Tis a religious and rhetorical exhortation to prepare 
for his latter end; written in a general manner, but how probably by our author, or by either 
of his ſons, it is left to the critical and diſcerning reader. > All the works I have met with 


a Four editions of this tract, call'd, Inflru&ions to his 
Sen, were publiſh'd before the firſt. collection was made 
of Ralegh's Remains. The earlieſt edition of it I have 
met with, was printed 1 22. 1632, in a larger character 
than we have it in the modern editions. The i edition 
(faid in the title to be) corrected and enl according 
to the author's own copy, is printed in the ſaid collection 
of his Remains, 12mo. 1651, and has been reprinted five 
or fix times at leaſt fince with thoſe Remains, that is, in 
1656, 1660, 1664, 1675, 1679, Cc. and 1726. It fills, in 
this laſt edition (which has a leiter or two of our author's 
more than the others) about 20 pages. And begins thus: 

_ There is nothing more becoming any wiſe man than to make 


choice iends, for by them thou Halt be judged aohat 
thou 14 FR 7 la there 2 a MS. of Sir Wake 
Ralegh to his fon, which I take to be theſe Inffrudions, in 
the library at Grays-Im. Vid. Catalgi librorum mans 
ſcriptorum Angliz et Hiberniæ. Fol. Oxon, 1697. tom. 2. 
part 1. page 255. | 
b This Dutiſul Advice of a loving Son to his aged Father 
was printed alſo in 1632, with t Infiruttions, and 
with them admitted into Ralegh's Remains, 12mo. 1651. 
From which time it has been reprinted in the ſucceeding 
editions thereof, and makes about a dozen pages. Begin 
ning thus: Sir, I humbly beſcech you, both in reſpe# to ile 
honour of God, &c. 
further 


| 


— 
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| 5. and the 73 "of Mi el, A ſubjeRt' or on which he v probably. might write, 

| oO own obſervations 1 in che Welt Indies, and. thoſe 915 he might Ws. have 72 
native county ef Heben, with his brother Sir Adrian Gilbert, who firſt, in queen Elizabeth's 
reigu, begun to "work the long neglected mines in Comb- e Lg I ng Edward III. had 
fopply'd his wars agaitiſt France): and was followed by Sir Beavis Bulmet, ho from thoſe 
mies recoverd a great quantity of Zilyer, out of which, he cauſed two Fo 
made one whereof Was preſented to the earl of Bath; and the. other, weighing o 
thifty-ſeven ounces, tc the lord mayor of Landon in the 35th of the queen's reign. o 800 that 
what Cicero ſays to his friend of this iſland, that it yielded not a drachm of that metal, was falſe 
in Ralegb's time, and what he could not be ſure was true in his own.“ But whether the 
ſaid treatiſe-is ſo particular as to mention any thing of this I know not, having never ſeen it. 
The ſecond manuſcript is Sir Walter Ralegh's Collection of Chymical and Medicinal Receipts for 
fixing Mercury, preparing Antimony, and for the Cure of ſeveral diſeaſes. 4 | His application 
fo ſtudies of this kind, may perhaps be ſomewhat accountable from the patronage, which, as in 
2 note before cited, it appears he had ſhewn to John Heſter, the famous chymiſt, with the 
converſation there miake probably paſs between them, and the knowledge he had learn'd\ from 
the Guianians of curing all manner of poiſons, c. Tis apparent, that he beſtow'd fome 
portion of his time upon the uſe of lembicks and crucibles while he was in the Tower, and 
ſeems to have had a kind of laboratory there for his ſaid operations. A view of him in this 
light will explain the expreſſion in a character of him given by Dr. Joſeph Hall, the venerable 
biſhop of Norwich (whom Sir H. Wotton calls the Engliſh Seneca) where he ſpeaks (among other 
things, which will be hereafter obſerv'd) of Sir Walter Ralegh's philoſophical experiments in the 
Tower. And other authors might be produced, who, in their character of him, alſo refer to his 
profound knowledge in the myſteries of nature, or his inveſtigations thereof, through the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral world, for the benefit of his countrymen, notwithſtanding ſome 
memorable attempts to advance their proſperity in the political world, had met with much 
diſcouragement : as if, tho he could not abſolutely recover them from ſome indiſpoſitions or 
corruptions of the mind, he was hereby reſoly'd to try how ſerviceable and ſucceſsful he ad 
be againſt the maladies of their body. | 

How elaborately ſoever many of theſe pieces are allowed by others to have been written, our 
author look'd upon them but as little excurſions, or ſallies, as he calls them, from his grand 


labour, I mean that Ocean of Hiſtory, wherein he has out- done all that went before him, and Hiſtorical. 


given ſuch lights to futurity as muſt ever be grateful. - A voyage, which, If begun even in 
the dawn of his day, when the light of knowledge firſt broke out upon his younger years, 
<« and before any wound received, either from fortune or time, he might yet well have doubted 
(as he obſerves himſelf) that the darkneſs of age and death would have overtaken him long 
<< before the performance.“ But being undertaken, as it was, in the evening of a tempeſtuous 
life, a life ſo far run out in travels and conſiderations of ſuch oppoſite nature z for one under the 
ſoul- piercing privations of honour, fortune, freedom! One buried alive ! to attempt ſuch a 
univerſal revival of the dead ! And, while his body, under all thoſe preſſures, was ſo long in- 
carcerated, for his brain to be deliver'd of that Minerva, as one calls it, f his HISTORY oF 
THE WoRLD! is an example, that might puzzle ſuch an Hiſtorian even as Ralegh himſelf to 
parallel. For, beginning at the creation, he has given us the flower of recorded ſtory down to 
the end of the ſecond Macedonian war. Thus having reviewed the three firſt monarchies of the 
world, he leaves Rome in the fourth, triumphant, about a century and a half before the birth of 
Chriſt, comprehending a period of near four thouſand years. This work was divided by our au- 
thor into five books, who annexed to it a very copious and uſeful chronological table; and it was, 


2 Prince's Worthies e 4 Devon, in thy Pale i obliterate it: and may, perhaps, be the moſt 
b Cicero ad Attic. lib. 4. epiſt. 15 Recipe of that Great Cordia/, extant in the world, not- 
© Anthony Mood aſcribes it to our author but he ſeems withſtanding it is ſuppoſed our author had written it more 
alſo not to have ſeen it. completely in the enſuing leaf which is torn out. For as 
* This Colle#ion of Chymical and Medicinal Receipti—. gy Recipe in le Febrore's Diſcourſe upon this Cordial, I 
as was before noted, is an original, in the library of Sir ks, upon à more diligent examination of that diſco 
Han; Sloane. It contains about 70 leaves in 4%. and in found, that he acknowledges at leaſt a dozen more 
the 63d leaf, as was alſo”obſerv'd, Sir Walter "og, ditions to Sir Walter s Recipe than is before taken notes 


has written Ou Great Cordial, with a line under 
V. hich he uſually drew under his own name. 1 li e See 22 to his Hifory of the . 
of ingredients which follows, may, I think, be diicerned f Oſborne'; J King lame. 
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them, a few are preſented in the annotation 


len's MAI, eien 
ee 
ſor M Burre, I have ſeen copies by the ſame printer bearing 


date 1617. This edition, I thinl Ws 3 of aur; further, That a man, who had bern the eſt pan 
"Inthor, gray'l by 8. Ee, and the frqntiſpiece by Rex. | « of his i jake. up.in »Qzon, ould write io jacheneh, 
[trad Another is dated 1628 ;' and perhaps there is ſo critically, of times and actions, is as great a ond 


0 e betycen thoſe. Another in 1634; another 16523 
? ahothar in 1656, printed by Fe Hg &c. another 
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ther was none, I think, till this laſt 1735. 


hours of t | 
happy an opportunity. How memorable an inffance 


another in 1678; and another in 1687. After Which, 


« does 


uch. in ſolitude. So -may'ſt thou employ the 
is cloſe retiredneſs, and bleſs God for ſo 
«« has our age afforded us of an eminent perſon to whoſe 
« impriſonment we are all obliged, beſides many philoſo- 


| 2 experiments, for that n His Tory of the 
OR L D now in our hands? The Court had his 
« youthful and freer years, and the Tower his latter age; 


the Tower reformed the Conrtier in him, and 


* ſhould have in vain expected from his freedom and 


title of The Art of Patience, &c. 8wo. 1684, and by a 
baſe plagiariſm, aſeribed to the author of The whole Duty 
of Man, who wanted not the reputation of this book; 


tho' he, from whom it is ſtol'n, had enough to ſpare. In 


the Familiar Letters of James Howel, Eſq; ſpeaking of 
this rare and renowned knight, he ſays, His tame 
*« ſhall contend in longevity with this iſland itſelf, 


with that great World which he Hifori/es ſo gallantly.” 


In another well-known book of his, call'd Dodane's 
Grove ; or, The Vocal Foreft, diſcourſing of Ralegh, and 
deſcribing him to have been, A cavalier of a ſpacious 
«« underſtanding and of no wulzar reach in policy ; feienti- 
« fical, and Tal of abſtruſe notions ;” be adds, That 
* tho' his body was under reſtraint, and coffin'd up fo 


many years, yet he never travers d more countries than 


then; for his brain ran over all the World, as appears 
* by that famous e he tranſmitted to Poller) and 


hung up in the Temple of Fame, while he was as it 


«« were buried alive.” But in the Life of the lord Sta” 
ford, written by 2 Stafford, =P — 1640, thi 

author goes ſo far as to ſay, That if Sir Walter Ralegh's 
Hiſtory of the World had been written in the Indian 
tongue, we ſhould not have ſcrupled or avoided the pains 
of learning that language, only to read it. If we conſult 
what character the b;/lorians give it, we may find many 
of them who never name it without ſome epithet ar 
ſentence in its praiſe. Thus Dr. Heylin in one place 
calls it an excellent bifary in another, the f or chief 
of hiſtories. And thus in the preface of Dr. William 
Howels Univerſal Hiſtory, who muſt have had continual 
occaſions of inf) our author's, tis ſaid, | That Sir 
Walter Ralegh i, newer to be mention'd without hongur. 
Shirley, in his Life of our author, gives it as his judgment 


£131% 


ed 8 Polybius, 


© thoſe worthy monuments of art and induſtry, which we 


may be more entertaining to the reader, ſome 


tin 1661; printed for Robert "White, Nc. Anthony Weed u his favord, the one being buſy in conquering the en, 
mentions one in 1666, in which edition, or perhaps in „ the other in ſo bravely deſcribin the ol aworld,” An 
one or two before it, it was firſt printed in double columns. Mr. Echard, in the preface of his ; Hiſtory, admire 
Another (now before me) printed for George Dawes 4671 3 that part of Raheh's Hiſtory which treats of the Romw 


ſtory, ** Eſpecially the laſt 


e laſt hundred years, which, 4a; 
« he, are written with v 


much ſpirit and judemen, 


ee This may not perhaps he better introduced than in % and all of it with as much ti and clearneſs > yet thut 
the reflection of biſho * lately abovemention'd, who, all before the firſt Punick war is not 5 
in His ingetious book of Conſolabiomt, has theſe words, «© copious to the reſt.” But how duely it was con. 
% A wiſe-man, as Laurentius the prefbyter obſerved well, ſiderd by this particular hiſtorian, wh that ws 


not a judicious diſproportion in our hiſtorian, may 
be left to the examination of ethers. If we ſearch what 
the criticks have {aid of this Hiſtory, we ſhall find ther 
commendations exceed the reſt. Among theſe we may 
mention Degory Whear, the firſt Camden-Prof#/ſor of H. 
Hory at Oxford, who, ſpeaking of ſuch hilton. 
ans as are moſt and before all others to be nad; 
and having only named Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus and 
goes on thus: Hos autem ſequi pofſunt nomuli 
ex recentioribus : quos inter, principem locum obtinere ercts 
Gualterus Raulzus nofiras, eques auratus, wir clari noni 


jollity. It is obſeryed, that ſhining wood, when it is mis, er ob fingularem fortitudinem ac prudentiam, meliori fat 
kept within doors, loſes its light: it is otherwiſe with ow IL univ Morn ab initio mundi _ a 
this, and many other active wits, which had never acedonici imperii, five lertiæ monarchiæ occaſum, ir 
*« ſhin'd ſo much, if not for cloſeneſs.” Thus in a tre- prubatiſſimis auctaribur coag mentawvit ; noſtre  quidenis gin 
tiſe call'd, Balm of Gilead ; or, Comforts far the Di- idiomate wernaculo, ſed accurato admodum \ judicio, nt 
Areſi d, both moral and divine, by Dr. Joſeph Hall, biſhop thodo perſpicud, flylo elegante ac virili. Methodus | 
of Norwich, 1 2 70. 1652 ; aſterwards reprinted under the gendi hiſtorias, . Cantab. 1684. p. 28. To thi 


we may join the character of Dr. Felton in bs 
Diſſertation the Claſſics, where he ſays, & 
% Waker Ralegh's Hiftory of the World is a work of 6 
« yaſt a compaſs, ſuch endleſs variety, that no geny 


«« but one adventurous as his own, durſt have undertake * 


<< that great deſign. I do not apprehend any great dif 
* culty in collecting and common placing an znives 
« hiſtory from the whole body of hiſtorians; that is nothing 
* but mechanick labour. But to digeſt the ſeveral a 
* thors in his mind; to take in all their majeſty, ſtreng® 
« and beauty; to raiſe the ſpirit of meaner hiſtorin, 
« and to all the excellencies of the beſt ; this 
« Sir Walter's peculiar praiſe. His ſtyle is the moſt per 
« fe&, the happieſt, moſt beautiful of the age | 
« wrote in; majeftick, clear and manly ; and he app= 
« every-where ſo ſuperior rather than unequal to his fw- 
ject, that the ſpirit of Rome and Athens ſeems to be 
& hreathed into his work.“ 
Or if what the Poets have ſaid upon this 8 
ins bare 
been taken to do our author honour alſo by them. og thoſ 
copies of venſes which were written upon this . 5 
fair MS. epitomy of it in 40. which was among the a. 
{:f#ions of that remarkable wirtuo/a Thomas Britton, late 
of Clerkenwell, as we find in the pringed catalogue of that 
part of his library which was ſold towards the latter pat 
of the late king William's reign; I never ſaw, nor kn 
where to recommend any one to the ſight of them. BY 
have, before me, a MS. colle&ion of Orations and Fam, 
written moſliy by a. ſtudent of New- College in Oxf#% 
about the middle of the laſt century (who was afterw® 
a perſon, eminent in his profeſſion) Among theſe, there 
is an elegy on his dear friend Mr. George Franklin; 3 
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Jeſerve Gele encomloths z, for belides'his own ledthing;'" Knowledge and judgment, Which. 
many would have thought ſufficient for any undercaking, he with that caution, wherowith we 
have beheld ſo many otbem of lis Frest enterprises 1ertiper'd, would ſufſer no par e chis' 
hiſtory to paſs his own hand, before ſome of the moſt able ſcholars, whom he aſſembled, it 
ms b. un purpoſe, dane U. yes he 1s an derb en and u mes. 

verlant in, before him Thus in the Aale and Oriental antique, or fainter und more. 
remote footſteps of time he would ſometimes conſult the learned Dr. Robert Burbill.-· In all 
parts ef chronology, geography, and othet branches of mathemaftienl ſejence, he wanted not 
the opinions of the learned Hariot, and the earl of Northumberland's three Magi, » long his 
would hear the acute and ingenious Sir Jabn Hoſtyns, ſometime alſo reſident in thele confines ; 
who viewed and reviewed the ſaid hiſtory, as we are told, before it went to the preſß and whont 
Ben Jobyſon, proud of calling others his Jaws; could gratify chat humour in calling father, © 
Thus having ſpared for no labour, and neglected no means to bring this work to the per: 
fection wherein we behold it, tis no wonder that ſome ſeribbler or other ſhould, upon finding it 
ſo univerſally read, endeavour to raiſe himſelf a little profit or credit from it, dy pretendin 8 
that the world needed an abridę ment of its hiſtoty, 4 as if that where with Sir Malter Ralegh has 


ex | 
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preſented us, either is, or was intended for any thing more. But this more 


having elegantly deſcrib'd his great roſicieney in other 

ſciences, the poet diredts it as the higheſt | 

could make to his perfection in this we are now ſpeaking 
, that | * 

"In Univer3sal HIS TOA, 'twas clear, 

He had approv'd himſelf Great Ra LEON“ heir. 
But among S. — — Epigrams, written about the 

ſame time, and publiſh'd 8. 1651, there js, in the third 


book, one, On that incompargble Hero Sir Walter Ralegh ; 


liment he 


ſpecious kind of 
deͤetractioni 


what general and grateful reſpect ſtill ſurvives towards 
the particular memory of this famous man, but alſo how 
inclmable we are to clear ourſelves. of the imputation 
many times thrown. upon us of alienating our encomiums, 
—— transferring the honours which are due to the worthies 
of our own Mana, upon examples out of heathen or foreign 
hiſtories, which —— leſs Acting to our paſſions, and ö 
leſs applicable to our inſtruction, are leſs meritorious of 
ſuch celebration. 


' hiſtory in the foll th brings i N wget 4 
hich ſpeaks of him and his hi in owing e poet brings in his hero deliberating or reflecting upon 
— idle 1 Mi * this capacious work, his Hiffory of ibe 22 


Like the Athenians, when with furious ire, 
Againſt learn'd Socrates they did conſpire ; 
Aſter his death, themſelves were like to ſlay, 
For ſorrow they had made him ſo away; 
And, having carv'd his ſtatue out in braſs, 
Erected it within their market-place ; 
And to him offer'd myrrh and ipicery, 
Adoring him as if ſome deity; _ 
So we, while thou on earth with us did' lire, 
Slighted thy worth; not having hearts to give 
Thee thanks and honour for that Gift of thine, 
The lovely iſſue of thy brain divine; 
But now thou art not with us, we look on | 
Thy book, and wonder at Thee being gone. 
Reſt, ſacred ſpirit, while thy work ſhall be 
Devoutly honour'd by poſterity. | 
There is alſo in b. ing, a picture of our author, drawn 
with a pen and ink, having an emblematical device with 
an epigram under it, which relate partly to his ex of 
or 


table before him; the ſentiments are { well 


[i aſſembled, ſo 
noble and natural, that it has been dou » Whether 
there was ſo much of fiction in the „eil, at leaſt 
the votive part of it, as truth: But it is as follows. 7 
Now my long toil is done, my ſoul at eaſe 
Views her paſt travels through the various 
Of truth and fable. All that meaſur'd time 
Records of nations, governments and laws, 
Of heros, conquerors and purpled kings, 
Lye here compris d. O may the toiliome taſk 
Anſwer the boater's care with due returns ! 
May men grow wiſer by their father's follies, 
Or learn to emulate the virtuous dead ! 
And thou, my country, neareſt to my heart, 
Dear land of liberty and heavenly truth, 
As thou ſurvey'it the various models here 
Of earthly power, their riſe and infant fate, 
Their progreſs and their period; mark the flaws 
Of every trame, and value much thy. own : 


the Merl. That device, in an oval frame of Secure, while monarchy ſtill bears the ſway, 

bays, preſents a glabe ſupported by a Ar,, and a pen; And joyful ſubjects pay a free obedience. 

the ſword broken by a ſcepter in a hand on one fide, | — | 

and the Tower in proſpect on the other: and theſe are See Anthony Wood's Account of Dr. Robert Burbill 
the lines, as they are printed in Ph@anx Britannicus, one in Athen. Oxon. vol. 2. : 


word only reſtor d, according to the author's original, of 


An, in the Life of J. Hariot, vol. 1. col. 460. 


which I have obtain'd a fight. | 7 9 e Bid. in his Account ng Fohn Hoſkyns, col. 61 . 
O! had'ſ thou ſerv'd the Heroine all thy days: The firſt attempt we have of this kind was by Alec ander 
Had heav'n from ſtorms of exvy ſkreen'd thy bays | Roſs, a Scotch divine, and ſchoolmaſter at Southampton, in 


Had'ſt thou ſtill Aouriſh'd in a warlike reign ;- 

Thy fword had made a conqueſt like thy per! + 
But nought to ſuch untimely fate could bring 
The valiant ſubject, but a tim'rous king. 


a book call'd, The Marrow of Hiſtory ; being an Epitome of 
Sir Walter Ralegh's Hifory of the' World, 1 2mo. 1652, 
Sc. certainly a moſt unconnected, enervating, and inju- 


ce a dticious His fallacious argument for this un- 
are | But that which of late years did much revive the pub- able trouble of à dwarf ſeeing further upon a 
oſe lick regard to this nn was, the ingenious Dr. Cage . giant's ſhoulders than the giant himſelf” may be his 


bt 


2 & *- 


SewwelPs Tragedy of Sir Walter Ralegh, publiſh'd 840.17 19, 
and the much-admired character he has therein given of 
it. Conſidering under what diſadvantages that dramatic 


caſe in the ſtature of his wit, but not the advantage of 
his And there is as much reaſon for clipping of 
ſterling money as ſuch mens writings. . Tis true, Sir 


performance appear d, as written by a poet who had no "alter has made ſome digrefſions in his hiſtory, 
ban 2 fame in this kind of writing ;- one inſufficiently but they are the di of Sir Walter Ralegh ; by: 
read in 


onal ſtory of his hero, to ſorm chat plot, 
and enliven it with thoſe characters and incidents whereof 
it was capable; beſides,” ated at the  New-Theatre in 
Lincolz's- Inn Fields, which then had leſs the favour of 
the town, eſpecially for tragedy ; and when another new 
lay was at the ſame time acting at the O Howe in 

rury Lage. Conſidering all this, and, notwithſtanding, 
how many nights this wagedy ſucceſſively drew a noble 
and numerous audience, and how many editions of the 
copy ſoon paſled the preſs; we may perceive, not only, 


which the life, ſpirit, air and complexion of the author 
are known; and above all, the deſign of this 
work, thoſe examples and thoſe documents wherewith' he 
moſt ſtrenuouſly endeavour'd to ſeaſon that hopeful prixce's 
mind ſor whom it was written. Therefore had made 
apology ſufficient for the ſame, where he ſays, That 
«< ſeeing we digreſs in the ways of our lives, and that 
the life of man ig nothing elſe but digreſſion, I may 
<< the better be excus'd in writing their lives and actions. 


And indeed, men of ſuch eminency, erudition and expe- 
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his preface, . That he propos d to confine, his diſtourſe with this our renowned ifle-of Greg. 


N LRT ue 


upon this hiſtory 3 but as inſignificant and no leſs diffegarded than the other, being agreeable ,, 


toe. er cds om. 5:4. to Se ere Pagel 1376-411 21589 of Vos 
tinued it down to his ow times; and whether, an ſome pretence that this firſt part did not men 
with encouragement, he.cygr deſtroy d the ſaid continustiem himſelf, as we have it in the mouth 
of every - body when they ſpesk of bim, but in the belief af no. body who, knows any thing d 
his tory or his charscter. All that be ſays himſelf, in the leaſt glancing this way, is firſt h. 


« if the firſt receives grace and good acceptance, for that which is already done may h 
c6 thought enough and too much.“ Laſtly, in the concluſion of the hiſtory he lays, ©. Where. 
«« as this book. by the title calls itſelf The firſt Part of the General Hiſtory of the World,” raphy 
ing a ſecond, and third, volume, which, I alſo intended and have hewn out ; | befides man; if 
diſcouragements perſuading my filence, it has pleaſed God to take that glorious prince ou 
« of the world to whom they were directed: whoſe unſpeakable and never-enough laments (Ml 
« loſs has taught me to ſay with Job, Verſa eft in luctum cithera mea, et organum meun i: 
«« vocem flentium.” From hence it ſeems plain enough, that our author had only ſome plu, 
or perhaps a few rough draughts of ſome ſucceeding parts of the hiſtory at this time drawn uy, i 
and that he was diſcouraged from making any further progreſs in them. Allowing his min | 
might change, and that there was time enough to finiſh the remaining volumes between thi | 
year, and that of his death, which is ſcarcely allowable ; yet as we know how moſt of um 
time was employ'd by him, it will admitof no room for any ſuch performance. For in 16; h 3 
the year which followed that wherein he publiſh'd his hiſtory, two at leaſt of his moſt elaborate 3 
tracts beforemention'd were written, The ſame year he was alſo buſy, as we ſhall find, u 3 
writing letters and making other intereſt for his releaſement, which he obtain'd before it wa il 
quite expir d. After this, it will no leſs appear, that he made himſelf too eminently the ſubjetd | 


rience, may well be truſted with ſuch liberties, and 
thanked for taking them. But tho' when ſuch prove 
ewandering guides, it is more to our inſtruction than if 
they kept the ſtreight and beaten road; yet they may be 
no patterns, in, this particular, for writers of a private 
and inferior character. Another Abridgment we have of 
this hiſtory, in 8. 1700, Cc. the author of it un- 
known ; but the preface is written by Mr. Echard, who 
ſays, The great knowledge and learning, the accurate 
« ſkill in penetration, the ſublime wiſdom and piety, 
together with the curious remarks and obſervations, 
« which ſo ſignally appear in Sir Valter Ralegh's Hiſtory, 
« have ſufficiently recommended it to the judicious 

«© of the world: yet that his too frequent and long di- 
«« greſſions and obſervations, h ſeveral of them very 
«« fine and ingenious, are, too many, foreign to his ſub- 
«« jet: and yet that his moral and religious reflections, 
te tho' ſometimes long, are generally too excellent to 
„ need a vindication.” But ſtill That theſe faults 
«© were the faults. of the age, and have made many curious 
«« perſons wiſh for an epitomy, Qc.“ ſo Roſe's attempt 
being executed with ſmall ſkill and ſucceſs, he recom- 
mends this. But thoſe obſervations and digreſſions which 
theſe perſons were ſo curious as to wiſh retrenched in 
this hiſtory, archbiſhop Uſer, or the learned Dr. Bain- 
. had the curigſity to prefer, it ſeems, as matter 
of choiceſt note : as may appear by the excerptions made 
out of this hiſtory in a manuſcript, which has the writing 
of both thoſe authors in it, and is preſerved in the library 
of Trinity-College in Dublin. And ſuch another preference, 
as the moſt delicate paſſages in this hiſtory, has late! 
been made. by an ingenious hand in Lenden, in a col- 
lection of many Divine, Moral, and Political 2 
out of it; which, if made with that choice, and ht 
into that order it is, capable of, will do our 
more juſtice than all the epitomies of his hifory that the 
4world ſhall be troubled with. ut 

. ® Such as — e Sir 3 

hiloſophy; Ferneli Harvey in ; 
Fes —— As for theſe Auimadver Lets the faid 
Roſs publiſh'd a few months beſure his death upon our 
author's Hiftory of the World, they are join'd to his Levia- 
than drawn out with a Hook, 'againſt Mr. Hobbes, 1 2mo. 
1653 3 and were manifeſtly publiſh'd to help off his 
foregoing wretched performance, Qu Epitamy. | They 
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following impreſſions, wherein I have particularly looked 


contain about ſeventy Pages, and about as many obſer. Jl 
tions on our author's hiſtory ; ing to note his mi 
takes, and clear ſome dou paſlages therein. Tb 
whoever ſhall examine them may find, that he has mai 
more pallages doubtful than he has clear'd; and as % 
miſtakes, the greateſt are thoſe which himſelf make: d i 
his author; ſometimes perverting his ſentiments ; fone BY 
times oppoſing his citations as his opinions; and at other, ll 
correcting his opinions out of the citations he had approvi | 
of. In ſome places, he is ſo poor a corrector as to fi 
upon his author for the lapſes of his printer; in man, | 
labours about things of no uence ; and in mob, 
notes no miſtake, nor clears any doubt, according to ls 
title, but recites a paſſage only to make ſome ſu 2 
additions to it, from his own bottomleſs fund of pedantry, 
or ſome reference to others of his own ſtupid writing. 
So that he ſeems throughout like ſome broker, who tw 
all his life been ſtoring his upper rooms with a great dal 
of old 7 — — may be able, when any curios 
antique is pi „ only to le others of a different 
form, how inferiour ſoever hy or application, rathe! 
to puzzle the ignorant in what they ſhould prefer, that 
convince them of what they ought to reject; having 1 
r ſo creditable to diſcloſe the variety of his on! 
trifles, or hopes of making them paſs fo — ol 
value. This man might have ſwell'd out an article « 
two more in his ſaid tract, from what Ralegh himſelf is 
obſery'd upon his own hi/fery when it came from the preh, 
could that critic have come at his remarks, For ther 
is ſuch a curioſity ining in his family, as one of tht 
firſt printed copies, which had been his own book. I 
inted on large paper, with the maps coloar'd, bounl 
red leather, with gilt leaves, and his creſt, the Cap f 
Honour, ſtampt on the covers. In this copy Sir Walt 
has _ _ rr with 5 — * 
particularly in 3 of the three /aft books, 
15 one eſcape whi 2 — ob corrected 1 any of the 


for it; where ſpeaking of the Roman army which was! 
face Hannibal, R has, under the words | 
horſe, drawn a line; and, in the margin, written, 
« muſt needs r thouſand horſe ; for ſhortly aft" 
% Nero carries with hint a part of his army to his cu. 
legue, in which there was a thouſand horſe.” 
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madern hiſtory; to be any further an author of that, which is anions, -, There, is, indeed, a lille 
incimation of the deſign he had upon ſome ancient part of our Engii/.ſtory, preſerved. in a let- 
ter. of his own,  wrigeag di deem, the}, undead; before his groas guork. vraa-publifÞ'd, ro. thay,.Ag- 
quaintance, whole ljbrary was moſt. likely to accommodate him with choſe uncommon books which 
he wanted for his purpoſe. .. This jetter is as follows, t Sir Robert Catan, If you have any of 
«« theſe old books, or any manuſcripts wherein I may find any of our Britiſo antiquities ; if you 
as pleaſe to lend them me for a little while, I will ſafely reſtore them, and think myſelf much 
e beholden unto. yo: Or if you have any old French hiſtory, wherein our nation is mention d; 
« or any elſe, in what language ſoever. (So ſubſeribes himſelf ) Your poor friend, V. Ra- 
«« legh,”” But this does not ſufficiently aſſure us, whether the uſe of theſe books was to continue 
his General. Hiſtory, or. furniſh him upon ſome more particular ſobject, however, we may in- 
cline with the writer, of Sit Rabert Cotton! life to the former opinion. And as for the 
the hiſtory of bis cn dime: and the opinion of another, << That his admirable performance 
= <- already publiſh'd, ſufficiently. ſhews, that if he had. attempted the hiſtory of bis own country, 
_ - or his on times, he would have excell'd. even Liuy or Thucydidesz and that the Annals of 
= -- queen Elizabeth by his pen, without diminiſhing from the (ſerious, judicious Camden, had 
e been the brighteſt glory of her reign ; and would, have tranſmitted his Hiſtory, as the ſtan- 
« dard of our language even to the preſent age: Theſe are ſtill no affirmatives that he did 
finiſh ſuch a ſecond part. So that his own intimations in the firſt part, reſerv'd and inconcluſive 
43 they are, ſcem to have been the only foundation of that, formal ſtory, Ho Sir Malter 
„agb, a few days before his death, ſent for Malter Burre, the bookſeller who had printed 
dis firſt volume, and taking him by the hand, aſked him, how that work of his had ſold ? 
« who anſwer'd, ſo lowly that it had undone him; hereupon Ralegh ſtepping; to his deſk, 
« reach'd out the other part of his hiſtory, which he had hrough#;down to the times be livd in, 
« then ſaying, with a ſigh, Ah friend! has the firſt part undone thee ? the ſecond volume ſhall 
« undo no more; this ungrateful world is unworthy of it; ſo ſtept to the fire, threw it in, 
« and ſet his foot on it till it was conſum' d.“ But, as we obferyed before, Ralegh had no 
leiſure to finiſh ſuch a ſecond part of his hiſtory down to his own time, In the next place, tis 
no ways probable that he, who, in regard to the firſt part, could follow the rule of Seneca; that 
he, who having ſatisfied his own conſcience, could diſregard the cenſure of others, ſhould facrifice 
ſo great a part of his labours, or any part, in ſuch a raſh and inconſiderate manner, to the 
ſudden repreſentations of a bookſeller, without ever ſuſpecting any mercenary. ends in him. 
Further, it does not appear true that the firſt part did fell Nowly, for there was a ſecond 
edition of it ſet forth by that very bookſeller, within three years after the firſt, as we have in a 
note before obſerv d; and laſtly, the firſt man we can meet with who reports the ſame, is a 
trifling and ſuperficial writer, who produces no authority for his aſſertion. 4 
As to the unfiniſh'd parts he might have of ſuch a continuation, to admit that they were 
thus deſtroy'd would, moreover, in no wiſe agree with an account we have more ſatisfactorily 
atteſted of that great quantity there was in being of Sir Walter Ralegh's unprinted writings, 
ſeveral years after his death. For it is affirm'd to us, That the famous Mr. Hamden, a 
little before the civil wars, was at the charge of tranſcribing three thouſand four hundred 
« fifty two ſheets of Sir Walter Ralegh's manuſcripts, as the amanuenſis himſelf told me (lays . 
my author) who had his cloſe chamber, his fire and candle, with an attendant to deliver 
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Sir Walter Ralegh to Sir Robert Cotton, the original; nut, literit petit. Vita D. Rob, Cottani, fol. 25. | 
in the Cottonian library, Julius C 3, at the top of this d See the Paradoxes of Dr. John Donne, in the more 
letter there is a liſt of the old authors, above a dozen in enlarged edition, among his Ea, as I remember, 
number, which in the beginning of the letter we ſee, as printed 1 2 m0. i651, at leaſt in 8 MS. copies of 
above, he refers to. And for the ſatisfation of the them; one whereof was in the library of Ba// Earl of 
_— — are here ſet _ - follows. — - dy D 8. by CI hy 4d 

onicles, . — 1/toriale, Gervaſius Ti us, e Dr. Len, in his Diſſertation on the Claſſicks, 
Phillip Bergomus, Natali Talipes, n nba as before. * | . ad 28 
Caius Londinins, John Major de yeſtis Scotorum, Lefſabiu 4 Will. Winſtanley's Worthies of England, 80. 1660, 
of Henault, Alex. Eveſham, Brute Book, Chronicle 171 - Þ- 256, in the Lift of Sir Walter Ralegh; wherein it is 
berry, Peter de Icham. This is the letter Which Dr. true, as the author owns, there are molt material errors, 
Thomas Smith made uſe of when he was ſpeaking of the one whereof he reQtifies in his table of errata ; but leaves 
great men who ſought the aſſiſtance of Sir Robert Cotton's others as groſs uncorrected. This writer, in another 
library ; and having ſelacted from the reſt, as moſt wor- ſuch like performance, call'd The Lives of the Engliſh 
thy of note, Sir Francis Bacon and Sir Walter Ralegh, Poets, 800, 1687, has repeated this ſtory of Sir Walter 
goes on thus: Quorum bine, carceris in turre Londinenſi Raleg#'s burning the Jecond part of his hiftory in the ſame 
penam luens, in ſeruma univerjalis hiftoriz parte antiqui- manner as above, and with equal probability, being here 
tates Britannicas indagaturus, ut quoſaam codices tum typis alſo filent of any authority for the truth thereof LI 
empreſſos, tum manu exaratos, fibi utendos dare wellet Cotto- as hr Te fs Fn We wy 


him 


ed 
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hirn: the Originals; and take His copies as Hiſt as he could write them“ Yer What ig ber 
come of this treafure how; 1 have not bern Able to learn; for, if we fappoſe that NI Fg 
would not be dt the trouble and charge BF tranſcribing) any of cur autfiö' writings Which had 
then been printed 3” and grant fat alf oF is Wach have been printed Rice that time, as Well a; 
all we ca best of remaining in MS: Which Aft allow'd to be his, were part of that collection 
or quantity, they will not, Both join d togerfler, as might be computed from what is ert ay. 
ſerved of chem, athount to & foürck part thereof, tho®'WeMbuld admit too or three Pieces fbr 
alſo aſcribed to fm, which have not yet been named, ant happen to fall under this hiſtorica] 
Uviſion. The firſt of them is calrd, A notable and mbmorable Story of the cruel Mus beiter 
the Carthaginians and their on Mercenaries : Gather d out of Polybius and other authors; by 
that famolis Hiſtoriam Sir Walter Ralegh.“ Tho? this was indeed written by bim, it is 10 
different work from what he Had before publifh'd, but revivd during the civil wars, td refles 
with ſome authority upon the diſtractions of thoſe times. The other two pieces miglit cem w 
fall within the intended continuation of his'Univer/al Hiſtory; but the firſt of them, call 7% 
Life and Death of Mahomet; the Conqueſt of Spain; together with the Riſing and Ruin of the 
Saraſeh Empire, aſcribed to Sir Walter Rategh near twenty years after his death, by che book. 
ſeller who dedicated it to his ſon, © is, except a few leaves about that of Mabomet, no thor 
than a'tranſlation of an epitomy made by ſome ignorant Spaniſh author, ' chiefly from what one 
of his own fabulous countrymen had written of a fictitious prince named Jacob Almanſor, 
as I have been aſſur'd by a gentleman of great knowledge both in the Spaniſh and"Oriena 
writers, whoſe anſwer, having fatisfy'd me with the intelligence I was ambitious of procuring 
about this book, There take the liberty of ſubjoining for the ſatisfaction alſo of the publick.* 
But the ſtile itſelf, ſo uncouth in ſome places, ſo meagre in others, and incorrect, eſpecial 
in known things, places, and perſons, might of itſelf exclude our author from having 
hand in it. The other Piece is ſtiled, An Introduflion io a Breviary of the Hiſtory of Eng. 
land ; with the reign of King William I. entitled the Conqueror, written by Sir Walter Ralegh, 
It was near fourſcore years after his death before this was publiſh'd. Tet there are ſeverd 
old manuſcript copies of it in the libraries of che curious, which entitle him the author d 
| 8 1 _ * 1 ? mon "KELIS 10 ＋ it; 
"TY OB/erwations en | the *. 5 and Favourites of Eng- the rei n of Al Walid Ebn Abd' almalec, the VIthof 
land fince the Rgfor mation. By David Lloyd, M. X5'8v0!) e the Arabian Khalifs of the family of Omeyya; who 
1665, p. 496ppõ » died in the year 96. The only Khalif in Afe who 
"> Printed 476. 1647, and is no other than a ranſeripe , took the ſurname of 4 May/er, was the lecond aft 
from the Hiflory of the World, lib. 5. eap. 2. t. family of Al Abbas, named Abu Faafar Abdalla, and 
e Printed 1 22. 1637, with Sir Water's picture before it. began his reign- in the year of the Hera 137, which 
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4 There ſcems to be other tranſlations of the life of 


this pretended prince than that which follows this life of 


Mabomet in the book aſcribed to Sir Walter Ralegb, 


Spain, his Life and Death; tranſlated” from the Spaniſh by 
| Robert Am, 4.0. Lond, fo La wie de Jacol 
Almanſor re: d' Arabie. 8wo. Paris, 1638. Almanſor's 
Life, with the Conqueſt of Spain by the Moors, 8 00. 1693, Cc. 
e Sir“ „ Ihe greater part of this book, 
containing The Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Spain, and 
the Life of .the Caliph Facob: Almanfor, in whoſe reign 
the author ſuppoſes that conqueſt to have been made, 
with an account of his immediate predeceſſor and 


* 


ſucceſſors, is ſaid by the author, page 34, to be 

« abbreviated out of two Arabian writers, tranſlated into 

* 'Spaniſh in the be 1606 ; both the authors living in the 
0 


time of Almanſor; the one, a captain in that war, and 
«© the other for 20 years together of bis chamber, and af- 
ter bis death a provincaal governor in Arabia Felix. 
“ But it appears to be no other than an abſtract, or tranſ- 
& lation of an abſtrat made in Spaniſb, of the firſt 
«© book of the firſt part, and the firſt book of the ſecond 
«© part of Miguel de Luna's Hiftory of the Loſs of Spain, 
entitled, Hiſtoria werdadera del Rey D. Rodrigo, &c. 
t which hiſtory he pretended to have tranſlated in 1589 
«+ (for that is the date of the firſt part) from the Arabic of 
« Abulcacim Tarif Abentarique, written in the year of 
«© the Hejra 140, who Yak to have inſerted in his 
« work The Life of the Caliph Jacob Almanſor, written 
« in the ſame ang by another author, named Ali 
« Abengufian, vice roy governor of the province of 
*© Deugue in Arabia, in the year of the Hejra 110.” 
Whether there ever were two ſuch Arabian hiſtorians 
as theſe, is very uncertain; but certain it is, that de 
* Luna's hiſtory can be no tranſlation of any genuine 
Arabian writer, but muſt be wholly a forgery of his 
« own: for there never was any ſuch caliph of the 
© Saracens in Afia as Jacob Almanſor ; the whole account 
% of him, his father, ſon and grandſon, being a mere 
« romance in every particular. Spain was conquer'd in 


46 js 
ET) N of de Luna, or ſend ſuch letters as he has inſerted in 
Almanſor, the learned and victorious King that conguer 4 


ſo bare-fac'd an impoſtor. 


printed in 8v0. 1693, being amon 


years after de Luna's Almanſor is ſaid to have 
Nor did any Arabian ever write in the manner 


« his hiſtory ; wherein tho” ſome particulars relating to 


* the war and conqueſt of Spain may be true, yet what 
„ ever he ſays of the Arabians in Afia, or the NI 


« there, is utterly falſe, and without the leaſt ſhadow df 
% truth.” + 

As to the life of Mahomer, which takes up only 
“e the firſt 24 pages of this book, it was —— either 
* by the tranſlator or abbreviator, and extracted from the 
accounts given of that pretended prophet by 'chriſtia 
«« writers ; and being for the moſt part falſe and 
« diculous, deſerves little regard.” * 

] cannot think therefore, ithſtanding the opin- 
4 on of the bookſeller in his dedication, that a Heron 
« Sir Waker Ralegh's learning and judgment was et 
« any way concern'd in this : we hear not, that 
any copy of it was ever found in his ſtudy, or that am 


Ms. of it, aſcrib'd to him, is preſerved, as of his 


<* ine pieces, in the libraries of the curious. 

*« the author or tranſlator look'd ever fo little into the 
* Saracen hiſtory, even as given by the Byzantine l- 
« ſtorians, and the Latin writers of the middle age, le 
« muſt have known better than to be impos d on b) 
| Whether the ſtile and lan- 
« guage of this E my opinion or not, 

Co 8 ? 


66 Wann 


Jam, | 
81x, "* | 
your moſt humble Servant. 
G. 8411. 


f As the Cotton library, Titus F 3, 17. that of * 
Kenelm Dighy ; the Harligas library; that of Dr. Tama 
Gale, &c. But the copy from whence this book Wa. 
the manuſcripts of 
archbiſhop Sancreft, was committed to the preſs by Di. 
Fobn Moore, afterwards biſhop of E4, as I have it att” 
ed under the hand of Robert Keck, Eſq; late of the Tiny" 
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wis written at leaſt cu years befdbre he publiſtj d His Fi tory of te World, becauſe 
, perſon who Giad ſo long'befbte'the faid Publication, in theſe words: 1 
God and Four furtherthee;' right noble eff of Salitbury, to write à brief 
om Wilka che firſt, entitled the Congileftr, to the end of queen Elizabeth 
of perpetual memory mory. But by then his Hifory of the ld wis finiſh'd, he was, as we 
— Jo res alſo from his own words, aim from All evfitinuation!” T6 thoſe diſcou- 
ragetnents might be added, the ungrateful treatment 'which was ſhewn to this Part he did pub- 
liſh; at its firſt zppearance : for tho“ we have obſerved what univerſal app! bation it has met 
6rſt viſits at court, we are yet to'telate.” — 3 4 2 2 1 rl MAS 15 — 
Tuosk, who thought the king muft needs be i patron of authors becauſe lie was one of the 
number, have been ready to inſindate, that his favour encreafed towards Raleh in proportion 
to the proofs his pen had given of his abilities ; therefore, that his many excellent Writings, and 
eſpecially this Hiſtory of the World, were the moſt powerful intercefſors for his releaſment out of the 
Tower; as if his majeſty, in reſpect to his own honour, thought it in vain longer to confine his per- 
ſon, fince no condition could confine his fame ; or, in regard to Ralegb's merit, that he had wel 
deſerved no place ſhould be a barrier to his liberty, who had given ſuch extraordinary teſtimony 
that no age could ſet a bound to his Knowledge, Sanderſon has aſerib'd the freedom which not 
long after enſu'd, to one of thoſe motives where be fays, « Sir Walter Ralegh, wearied with 
« Jong impriſonment, and having there ſpent his time well in the Hiſtory of the World, made 
« his petition more paſſable to the Ring; whoſe love to learning granted him now at laſt his 
« Jiberty ; and, not long after, leave to wander after a delign to the weſtern world, where 
«© he had been in ſeveral climates before.” * But others, who ſeem to have known the matter 
much better, or have more ingenuouſly imparted it, aſſure us, that Ralaꝑ Vs excellent talents 
were ſo far from ingratiating him with the king, that tho' his majeſty had been intemperately 
e praiſed by flatterers for ſome of the weakeſt of his own compoſitions, yet he cd not forbear, 
« out of an impertinent emulation, to affect Sir Walter Ralegh the leſs, becauſe of the great 
«« repute which followed him for his excellent pen.“ Nay, ye are elſewhere told, in anſwer 
to Sanderſon above, that Ralegh's Hiſtory of the World gave the king fo much diſpleaſure, . that 
«« af its firſt publication it was forbid z and particulatly, for ſome paſſages in it which offended 
« the Spaniard ; as alſo for being too plain with the faults of princes in his proface.” © For it 
is, indeed, repleniſh'd with many remarkable examples of divine vengeance pour d forth on 


princes of many other nations as well as our own, who ſtrove” to eſtabliſh” their thrones by 


opprefſion and iniquity. That paſſage in anſwer to Sanderſon, is ſo far from being deny'd 
by this writer, that he afterwards confirm'd it in contradiction to what himſelf had written as 
above, about Ralegh's petition being made more paſſable by his Hiſtory ; where, aſter his groſs man- 
ner of interpretation, he ſays, King James and all other princes had cauſe of complaint, becluſe 
* his whole book ſets out the eaſtern monarchs with much glory, and exclaims againſt chriſtian 
C princes as moſt inhuman ; tracing all the Engiiþ ſoveraigns from the conqueſt, eſpecially Henry 
the eighth; whom, for his daughter's honour, Sir Walter Ralegh might have ſpar'd from gall 
« and bitterneſs.” And a little further, King James might perhaps obſerve more, to repreſs 
« the wickedneſs of ſuch a perſon, who, under pretence of taxing a vice in the father, intend- 
« ed cunning]y to ſtain the whole race, &c.” 4 This objection againſt Ralegh's character of 
that king, is more particularly aſcribed to king James by another writer alſo before- cited, who 
tells us, „“ That after much ſcorn caſt upon Ralegh's Hiſtory, the king, being modeſtly de- 
« manded What fault he found? anſwer'd, as one ſurpriſed, That Ralegh bad ſpoken ir- 


in one of the printed copies of the ſaid book in my ** fate attended the learned compoſitions, as well as the brave 
E The ſaid Dr. Moore's preface to this piece, actions of this reno tune gent/eman, But ly what unhap- 
owever {ome have thought it father d on our author, is in . py accident ſoever it 2 been confui'd to privacy, 
theſe words, This liſe of Milliam the Conqueror writ by it was thought it would be an injury to the public 
Sir Malter Ralggh, was found in the library of a perſon „ any longer to cbnceal a J, ard nue account of the 
of high quality. Whoſoever has been converſant in the ** reign of Wilkam the firſt, wherein ſo many remarlca- 
Works of that accomplj#d Anight, and a little acquainted '** ble matters and great revolutions happen'd, and to 
** with his great genius and ſpirit, and his manly unaffected Which the writers of government and l in our 
„ file, will make no doubt but what here is preſented unto nation have very frequent recourſe ; fince the 3 
* the world was his genuine iſſue. For the comprehenſive | actions of that time, unto which they io commonly 
and penetrating thoughts, the lively imagination, and © appeal, are here related with that faithfulneſs, brevi.y- 
* the —_— exact judgment of Sir Walter Ralegh, do all * and clearneſs, that become 1 hiſtorian.” © 
e manifeſtly a in this ſmall treatiſe. It may be FSanderſon'- Hi ine James, fol. 4509. 
matter of — os that a work fill'd with ſuch a b Oſborne's Mena 7 Il James 15 . rol. 
number of judicious reflections upon the nature of govern- 2. p. 111, 112. 4 | 5 
ment in ger eral, and ſo many wile obſervations relating © Obſervations on Sander ſon's hiſtory, 40. p. 9, 10. 
td the particular ſtate of our own country, ſhould have 4 Sanderion's Abe to the Obſerwaticn; on his hiſtory, 
been thus long condemn'd to obſcurity; had not an il} p. 9, 10. _ OT ot "oh 
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ai he would. Ms reflected a, breach. of grgtitude 
the. Jace. queen, in ks + truth when, he 
to, give a characher of Nay = neo got; only, athers. who, ad it; gat Goncur, in, leciagth 
Hiſtorian has ſo it many proofs. at. his finger gend. to 4 1 but, hat chat king himſell, 
were. he aliye, on whom it. as. written, pfbeelo have. allowed s ſince 4x, is, only, a. pazaphra 
upon his own. dying, confeſſion, that he had.been-@'P File ubs never pared, man in hid anger 
non avoman in his luſt, But if King James could. thus, object againſt Ralegh for one character, 
and pay him no thanks for,apother which follows in the lamgg paragraph of Preface,yandin 
ſome parts of the Hiſtory itſelf this may perhaps beſt hex here lay, che. breach of graticude. he 
however his majeſty might think it a kind of blaſphemy, that any belom the dignity of prince 
ſhould be the cenſors of them: yet that objection aforeſaid ſeems not to, be, the natural cauſe, 
fays., our laſt: quoted author, of his, diſlike to this hiſtory, - << ſince. none. ever exclgimd 
«« more againſt that prince than ulually king, James himſelf dic.“ And others, more partake 
fil, are inclin'd to believe, that any liberty Ralegh. may, have taken taken with the char ers of 
5 Princes, was not ſo much the real cauſe of, ſuch dilg in king James, as, through th 
inſin ations of ſome miſchiey Tycophants about him, w a 9 well knew What humour might 
be moſt agreeably fed, that ſeveral parts of the hiſtory ae an oblique, and artful expolur 
of. himſelf and his miniltry » ; as if, truly, che general 25 of the World was chiefly a ſecret Hi tory, 
or faire u upon his Court; and Scotch faces were t to be ſeen i in it, f ſtuck upon old ewiſh, Babylonian or 
Aſſyrian ſhoulders. F. 'or, as one has obſery'd, 60 There Was 4 time, "when one of our tnof 
& renowned Hiltorians could not comment t upon, a piece © of the Old Teſfament, without being 
7 thought to write a libel upon his own times: and d. the ing, was almoſt led to fancy, he, ay 
ce his own features i in the face, of Ninias the ton of queen | Semiranits ; but ſurely, if he could 
cc think his Juftice cenſured in the ſtory of Acbab's Na away Naboth)s $ vineyard, and ne: 
« commended in that of the French king's condutt towards his judge and admiral of Franc; 
40 he muſt not only have been a very captious and: ſelf-rormenting reader, but have ſatiriz d him Wi 
& more ſharply by engroſſing of applications, or ee in reſemblances, than- he couli 
« have been by "har author, had he really. intended, any.” 5 But the truth is, that conſcioy 
minds can a pe in, every. example ſomething ' ta. thaſkiſe. then elyes.; 5 and, to ſtomachs. vitiated 4 
through foul and. unwholſome adminiſtrations, ith, evil habits, the moſt innocent diet is up. Wi 
braiding. That Ralegh foreſaw his enemies would Id mal eſuch, perverſe conſtruction. and miſul Wi 
of his Hiſto is evident enough 1 in his own, words , 3... Where, mentioning, the choice he hat 
made, as uy | exceptionable, of the elder times to d eſcribe, he yet anticipates this objection | 
61 Againſt chis choice alſo: Why may it not be ſaid, chat ip ſpeaking of the paſYd I point at ie 
« preſent, and tax the vices of thoſe who are yet living, in their perſons, who are long inc 


cc dead, and have it laid to my charge ? But this I cannot, help, tho? innocent; and certainly, 4 


„if there be any, who, finding themſelves {potted like the {ygers of old time, ſhall find fut i 
« with me for painting them over anew, they ſhall therein accule themſelves juſtly, "and 1 
« falſely.” © Yer ſuch fault there was, we ſee, found; and fo falſely was he accuſed. Tu 
the honour which ſhould reward a publick benefit, is flifled by private pu rejudice. - - 

We are therefore to ſeek ſome other mediator for Ralegh's $ deliverance out of priſon than hi 
merit by this publick benefit; and that, we ſhall at laſt find to, be his money, tho other cauk; 
in our common hiſtories are alſo ſuggeſted, eſpecially 705 which ſeemed moſt effectual, the 
offer he made of fitting out an expedition to ſecure, and poſſeſs for the crown, a gold mine i 
Guiana, which he had him ſelf diſcover'd when he was formerly in that country, and which, 
ſince that time, had been by others ſo amply teſtified, chat further confirmation was not no 
requir d. So chat Ralegh's being deceivd by Keymis wh ore of a golden complexion, wic 
he brought from thence, or by any chymical tricks, ſuch as ſecretly flipping real gold with ti 
ore into the melting-pot, are fooliſh untruths. Now that offer Rategh had made at lea 
three years before he obtain'd his liberty, with no unreaſonable expectation of its being accepted, 
fince king James had fo publickly aſſerted and confirm'd the right of England to that Country, 
through Sir Walter Ralegh's conqueſt and diſcoveries therein, with the ſubmiſſion he had gain'l 
from the chief lords thereof, as to have given commiſſions and patents for the poſſeſſion of tit 
ſame, that is to ſay, all from the river of Amazons to the Deſſeguebe, and all the iſlands fo 
twenty miles about, in his majeſty's name; which were accordingly executed in all due form bi 
captain Charles Leigh and rb Robert Harcourt, which laſt left a colony there of thirt 


= Ofborne, as beſore. 4 ien 10 of king James, in the c Wipe 


b A ſhort review of the life of Sejanus, MS. nn Cale land, vol. 2. fol: 712; and Sander ſon's hiſtory © 
P. Le Neve, Arm. p. 1 ftv ames, & c. 


2 See the Preface to his Hifry in the laſt page. 
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perſons for three yearss a8 may-be[modatr large in che dnriarives'ofchaie ſoveral expeditions; * 
Beſides, the publick invitations Ba&g@mumgement which afterwards enſued, to all'who-would 
again, ſettle anf: Plant im a new-dilcoyer'd part: of fntrica, gabe the Hicvvrren himſelf no 
doubt, the greater hopeꝶ Wat his om prapoſirions, bein not for nis / pr vate; but c publick 
benefit (yet eat bis own enpences ande that (of fuchfrientivias he mul engage in the adven- 
ture) cault not but be smbHr U. Add-toi this, the adyabtages of his fareheritknowingehe-riches 
of this country; even While; he. was in priſon, nat only by the long dαeſation t had with 
thoſe Indians, whom ve find here with hitn in the farmer part of liisbconfitement, but others 
who from time to time camo over to him. For during this long innpriſonment, he held con- 
ſtant intercourſe wich Guſana, and was at the charge every: year, or every ſecond year; of ſend- 
ing a ſhip or more thither, to keep them in hopes of being relieved ſrom the Spaniarde, 
who had again encronch d upon them and cruelly maſſacred both veral of the natives, and of, 
his ou men. 80 that the number, of Voyages he ſet forth for- Ohianad was at leaſt as 
many, if not more, than thoſe he is before obſervedito have fitted but for Virginia 

But all this experience, which ſhould have recommended his offer, ſerv'd at firſt only to 
render it unacceptable. For the Treaſurer Cecyll being then alive, he with two or three others 
who bore the, ſway at court, were reſolved: to diſcountenance it; not that chey ſo much doubted 
the probability that ſuch: treaſure might remain unpoſſeſs d, or the knowledge and reſolution 
of Ralagh to compaſs it, ſo much as his diſpoſition: towards themſebvrs, if by a ſucceſsful return 
he ſhould purchaſe the king's favour. Therefore, to prevent ſuch u rival as he might prove to 
Them, the advantage he propos d to the State was neglected 3 nay, ſo deeply had they rooted 
prejudices in the king's: breaſt towards him in this particular, as well as in others before men- 
| tion'd, that when his: majeſty was ſol licited by any perſon in Ralggh's behalf (and Royal ſollici- 
tors he had) he, with that implicit telianne on gther men's repbrta i uhich thoſe in ſupreme 
ſtation ſo often bury their own judgments and their juſtiee in, would anfwer,, Thur bis council 
knew bim better than be did. But after CGecyll's death, and now thatdsir Nalph Winwood was 
ſecretary of ſtate, Nalegh revivꝰd his propoſal to him, and, in u letter told hien with relation 
to thoſe two or three earwigs who were ever crawling about the Ring, and at the mercy of whoſe 
repreſentations he had fo long lain, that it was his dul infelicity the Rig did not to him as 
well as thoſe conrtiers pretended to-dairi4s For; had his:majefty known me, ſays he, I had 
« never been here where I now am ; or, had I known his majeſty, chey had nevet been fo 
40 long there where they now are. His majeſty not Knowing me has been my ruin, and hs 
« miſknowing them has been the ruin of a goodlyipart of his eſtate. But they are all of 
e them now, ſome living and ſome dying, come to*his'majeſtys knowledge.“ We learn 
further out of the ſaid letter, that both queen Anne, who had inforim'd herſelf from the begin- 
ning of all that Rategh had been accus d with, and her brother the king of Denmark, at both 
times of his being in England, f were thorooghty'(atisfy*d'of his innocency, other wiſe 
would never have moved his majeſty in his behalf. And prince Henry, who had been curiot 
in ſearching into the nature of his offences, had been frequently a mediator for him, as we have 
read before. Hereupon, ſays Ralegb, „The wife, che brother and the ſon of a king, do not 
« uſe to ſue for men ſuſpect; but ſince they all have done it, and wih reference to me alone, 
<« you, ſtrengthned by their example, may with the more hardineſs do the like.“ Towards 
the end, Ralegh having acknowledg'd, that all he had remaining was owing to the king, and 
that he was ready to facrifice it all in his majeſty's ſervice, concludes with this noble diſtinction, 
To die for the king, and not by the king, is all the ambition I have in'the tovrld. s 


: : N 


This and other like addreſſes to that new ſecretary, advanced not Rulegb's fequ 


c 


eſt ſo muck, 
but he found it neceſſary to uſe ſtronger intereſt than What he was here making, and more ſubſtantial 
arguments than could flow from a pen. For whatever „ pity of "his fufferings, His merit and 
fame of learning now begat in many, or by wliatever means of the Frencb ambaMador, with 
others of our own lords,” it is pretended, in our common accounts of him, that he got free- 
« dom of repairing for his health to his houſe at Sr. James's, a year or two before he procur'd 
<« his commiſſion for his voyage to Guiana,” we are more'pbfitively and particularly told, 
That Sir William St. John and Sir Edward Villiers,” half. brother to the lady Villiers, after- 
wards dutcheſs of Buckingham, procur'd Sir Walter Rategh's liberty, and had fifteen hundred 

In Purchas's Pilgrims, vol. 4, and Dr. Heylin's March 9. 1614. 4 2 wy a wg uh 
Coſmography, Fol. ſecond edit. 1657. p. 1085, Ge, f In «4 laſt of thoſe journeys made by the ſaid Chrifiar 
d See the Arricles'exhibited at the end of Captain Robert king of Denmark into, England, | he arrived the 21ſt of 
Harcgurt's voyage to Guiana, in 4. 1613. Juh, and departed Aupuff . 1611 4. 
& Walter Ralegh's Apology, vo. 1650, p. 52. ir n Mx, ſectetary JV inzworg, in his 
dem, p. 55. e eee e | 

e Sir Ralph N ini was made” ſecretary of ſtate, k Aulicus 6 Pp. 91. A 
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1 It further appears, Vall bete ue Wein power; vich Sir Geng. 
— riſing favourite at Surty and ib obtafned tte king's conſent for Ralgöt 

enlargement t for there is a letter of Nui acknowledgments to chat — 

% Sir You have, by your mediation put me again into the world Leun put 

4 it z ſor to pay any part of your 'favouri-by any ſervice of mine as yet, it is not in m,. 

power: If it ſucceed well, a good part of dhe honuf ſhall be yỹνe and if 1 do ta 

alſo make it profitable unto you, T ſhall ſhew my ſelf exceeding ungrateſul. In the ment 

-«< while, and, till God: diſcover J de deb T beſeeck you to 'reckon me among the numbe: 

of your faithful ſervants, tho the jeaſt able. V. Ralegh??\*'\: This letter is dated 

March 17, but probably written in this year laſt mention'd, 1675 j becauſe three days ater 

wards, as Camden has preciſely remeraber'd, Sir Valter Ralęt was releas'd out of the 

Releasd out Toter. So that he thus purchas d his liberty in the thirteenth year of his confinement; tha 5 

of the Tower, is to ſay, after he had been (without intermiſſion) twelve years, three months, and five dn 

in the ſaid Toter of London, beſides near err er at ew 20 wing tithe, | 

and during his arraignment at Wincheſter. > | \- 8 

At this time Carr, earl of Somerſet, had been ond four or hve biel in the bay Tos I 

with his counteſs, for the barbarous impoiſonment of Sir Thomas Overbury about two yer, 

before in the ſame place, to which he had treacherouſly driven him, for only having obſtrucei Ml 

the ſaid earl's vile and ſcandalous commerce with that lewd' woman, while ſhe was your 1 

Eſſer's wife. Theſe two accidents (at this time drew great notice) happening (as tis cb. } 

<4 ſerved in a tract aſcrib'd/ to the lord Brook) ſo much beyond all expeQation ; chat the one, i 

« being a ſpecial favourite of the king, the other a condemned man; the one one impriſowa, 

c the other ſet at liberty 3; gave great occaſion of ſpeech and rumour, and 00 much the mo 

« wonder and admiration, becauſe of Ralegs wit and policy.” 4 'Ralegh is further faid h 

$45 ſame author, to have given Somerſet many quips and taunts during his ſaid impriſonment, 

and it may not be imptobable, towards ſuch an undeſerving intruder upon his eſtate. © Bur, as ths 

earl of Somerſet was convicted of felony for the ſaid murder, whereby the two hundred thouſand 

pounds he had heap'd up, and lands to the intome of nnen tboufend pounds per „ 43 

again diſpers'd ; * "and as the king had laid that heavy curſe upon himſelf and his I 

h which he did, if ever he pardon'd any of the ſaid murdeters; ir might have been thought the 3 

v8 Ralegh's compariſon of himſelf and that. noble malefactor, would not have been ſpoil'd, wha 

_- he ſaid, That the whole Hiſtory of the World had not-the like precedent, of a king's priſoner » 

| Purchaſe freedom, and his boſom favourite to have the halter, but in ſcripture, ' in ibe caſe (8 l 

| Mordecai and Haman, Inſtead of that, Ralegh is ſaid, by the relator of this paſſage, u 

11 have been told, the king ſhould reply upon hearing this obſervation, That Ralegh might d \ 

Mill in that deceit z * and ſo he did, as this author truly ſays: for the king now fav'd the life d 


Fill | the one, as much to the aſtoniſhment of the world, as he afterwards put the other to death. J 
4 But he could do no leſs, if his favourite was really a maſter of ſuch ſecrets as are 'elſewher 
Wl ſpoken of, 8 And this is enough to reſolye why the misfortunes of that earl, if they may I 
f called ſuch, which at the worſt were more favourable than his merits in any wiſe deſerved, 
wi were not equal to his crimes, h 1 
14 Ralegh being thus at liberty, ſoon appears buſy in making preparation for his voyage. To 
11 this purpoſe he called in the eight thouſand pounds, which he had lent to the counteſs of Bedford | 
ſj 1 reckon'd in king James his declaration, a competent ſatisfaftion for Sberborne; tho' it vu 
4 afterwards valued by the ſtate at 5000 l. per annum. But ſeeing that not ſufficient to fi 
out a fleet in the manner he found neceſſary, his wife conſented alſo to ſell her houſe and 
lands at Micham in Surrey, for which he received twenty-five hundred pounds; k all which and 
more he expended in this expedition. And what frenzy could poſſeſs him, as he ſays himſel, 
thus to diſpoſe of his whole ſubſtance, and undertake ſuch a toilſome and perilous voyage no# 
that his conſtitution was impair'd by ſuch a long confinement, beſides age itſelf, ſickneſs and 
affliction, were he not afſur*d thereby of doing his prince ſervice, bettering his country by com- 
merce, and reſtoring his family to their eſtates, all from the mines of Guiana; and, ſays be, 
if I myſelf had not ſeen them with my own eyes." I have not yet heard who was the purchaſe 
of that eſtate at Micham z, but there is a letter of Raleg bs to a nobleman extant, which poſſid) 
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, Weinen, on Sander ſou s hiſtory of king James, f Sanderfon's of king Famer &c. 
4t0. p. t Dr. Welwood's Notes on Wilſon's I or of ki 
d Sir Walter Ralegh to Sir George Villiers, from the in the Compleat Hiſtory of * tom. 2. fol. 1 
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| original; in the — of Tony » Eſq; | k "Oſborne, vol. 1. 
— 8 Camden: Annals of King i Fi har on Le hiſtory of king Jan's 
1 | ob. 25 4 F oy ah, king . &c, by Sir Fault Ac. p. 11. 

— 14 Grevill, late lord Brook, 440. 1043: . 67. j & them, alſo Sir Joy Ralegh's Apology, page 47. 
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Sir I ALTER RATECH 


relates thereinto, It is 10 entredrbith"to"rhakE an impartial valdativn of ſome lands to 3 
« humbly beſerch your lordſhip "to give me leave, and parton too, if 1 need it, for the an- 
« {ering of thoſe ching hic Jou were ust) pleav'd"to object againſt me! und thar you 
« to make them. Thoſe anſwers go here, in a paper which is ended, apart ; arid my letter 
« ſhall fay but thus much, that the gentleman, who is fo greatly in favour, hath many fair 
« fornines before him, and we, nothing to look for but miſery; and that he is better able to 
«« give us above the worth of the land, than we in condition to ibite atly part thereof. And 
« therefore we humbly beſeech your tordſhip, that your compaſſion and care of honour, may 
« be the judge between his proſperous navigation, and our ſhipwreck : and that your charity 
| «« for us, and your deſire of ſatisfattion for him, may equal the ballatice between us. I hope 
« ſo heartily to find all juſt favour at your hands, as 1 will venture, upon this, to affure 
« you, that I will do all my urmoſt to make my wife and fon forget their miſery in them- 
« ſelves, and to be ever mindful of their duty towards your lordſhip ; to whom I hope they 
« will be, as I am ſure myſelf have been, and am, a moſt faithful, humble ſervant.” » 
Bes1Des the fen thouſand five hundred pounds which it coft Sir Walter Ralegh to put himſelf 
in equipage for this long-propoſed voyage, a much greater ſum than would have paid for his 
liberty of receding from it, or for a formal pardon, had he thought he needed, and had gone 
about to purchaſe it; there were many co-adventurers, who, by contributions to the expence 
thereof, entitled themſelves to a ſhare in the returns. But moſt of theſe are called by Raleybs 
a company of voluntiers, who had never ſeen the ſea nor wars; and, except ſome forty gentle- 
men, a very diſſolute, diſorderly, and ungovernable crew, “whom their friends thought it an 
« exceeding good gain to be diſcharg d of, at the hazard of ſome thirty, forty or fifty pounds, 
« knowing they could not have lived a whole year ſo cheap at home.“ There were, more- 
over, ſeveral merchants, not only in England but foreign parts, who contributed to this Mine- 
adventure; ſo confident were they that it was no chimera, no ſuppoſititious or airy treaſure that 
was promiſed or purſued; One 6f theſe merchants, afterwards knighted, and very eminent for 
his dealings, was named Peter Vanlore, who ſo approved of Sir Walter Ralegb's undertaking, 
that he not only ſent a letter to his brother Sir Adrian Thibaut in Amſterdam, requeſting him to 
engage another merchant there to communicate ſomething he knew of the riches in Guianz to 
Sir Walter Ralegh; but made that requeſt in Ralegb's own manner of expreſſion, from a copy 
which he drew up for him. This draught, as I have it from the faid original, is as follows: 
« Brother Tibotes, There is a merchant in Amfterdam, that for the love he bears to my 
% honourable friend Sir Walter Ralegh, is content to diſcover ſomewhat of importance unto 
« him in Guiana, to which country Sir Walter Ralegh is now preparing to go; but he doth 
ce requite aſſurance from Sir Walter Rulegb, that he himſelf may be affur'd to enjoy ſuch part 
te of the commodity diſcover'd, as he ſhall agree upon with Sir Falter Ralegb by his deputy 
« Mr, Henry Hovenar: I do therefore pray you to ſpeak with the party which Mr. Hoverar 
« will bring unto you, and to know what affuratices he will "require; which to pleaſure Sir 
« Walter, I ſhall be willing to give; that is to ſay, to give him aſſurance that upon Sir 
« Walter's return into England, the charges being deducted, the diſcoverer ſhall receive from 
« Sir Walter ſuch part of the ſaid merchandize as Sir Walter arid he ſhall agree on; althe 
<« there needs no ſuch aſſurance to be given, becauſe his majeſty doth aſſure all Sir 1/41t#r" 
<< partners by the Great Seal of England, That they pull truly and quietly enjoy all their parts 
« and ſhares of what goods, merchandize or treaſure ſic ver pull bb rrtürnνα] "out of which 
great Seal of England, the diſcoverer ſhall have an aſſignment" for ſo much as belongs unto 
« him, to be deliver'd here in London, to wWhomſbever he ſhall àppoint to receive it.” Then 
in a new line he concludes thus: «© To M. Peter Vanlorr. This is the letter which I deſire 
you to write to your brother in Amſterdam; and for any àſſuratiee you ſhall give, I will 
e again put you in ſureties to ſave you harmleſs, V. Ralegh.” © This letter is dated 7) 1. 


See a Collagiun of Leers made by Sir Toby Mathews; cording to Sir Malers reqteſt; for, after his death, his 
ve. 1669, N. 66 e, „ | ia having commenced law-ſdits againtt the ſaid I ande, 

d Sir Walter Ralegh's 4þo , p 4. this copy was produced in court, as appears by the fol- 

This copy of a letter for Sir Peter Vanlbre to engage lowing endorſement upon it: This letter was ſhewn 
a Dutch merchant in Sir Walter Ralegh's Guinnium adven- ye Mathias Penewart, at the time of his examination, 
ture, from the original draught of Sir Walter's on Hand, 4 on the part and behalf of Sir Peter Vanlore, knt. de- 
is in the poſſeſſion of Brows Willis, of II pu Hall in «© fendant, againſt Dame E/z4beth Ralegh, widdow, con- 
Bucks, Pq; to whom we ate obliged for this com,, « plainant. 120 Fami. 1623, Signed Martin Baſill. 
cation. And a tranſcript appears to have been fent ac | oy Mb 
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1616. And 1 Fon bin common, for that voyage beſore this time, as it appears he 
bad, by his citing, it, then it muſt be erroneouſly dated, being near two months after, ih ng 
James his Declaration. Here again, that commiſſion ſcems to have been given under dhe 
Great Seal of England ; and alſo elſewhere: / b In that Declaration, tis ſaid to be under the Privy 
Seal, But there are other things obſervable of this 3 as it is there n ad! n 
other places, as we ſhall fee preſently. x. 1 * 9 
In the mean while we may here obſerve a little — * that was n to this 5 

And indeed ſome, perſons at court, who might remember hat advances Lee made 
there, by the means of ſeveral exploits which he undertook at a diſtance from it; and othen, 
admoniſh'd by conſcience, that every friendly gale in his navigation would be ſplitting them 
upon a rock, might well be expected to obſtruct, as far as they could, his progreſs: but yore 
do we hear of ſo impatient and clamorous againſt it as the. Spaniard. For there had been'moy 
in England, about three years, an agent from Spain, named Diego Sarmiento de Aruna, bett 
known, but not till about the time of Ralegh's death, or perhaps aſter it, by the title of o 

de Gondomar 3 a man, who, if he gain'd that influence he did over king James purely an 
muſt be allowed a good ſhare of dexterity. in the myſteries of negotiation-z but as he was adapt. 
ed by nature to ſooth and captivate him, no leſs than by the pretenſions of his agency, -it-dimi- 
niſhes the wonders of his ſucceſs in making that king ſuch a ſubject to his enchantments, and keeping 
him ſo many years a priſoner as it were in the Tower he had heap'd up of airy and glittering pro- 
miſes: yet what reward was reſerved, for all his ſervices here, in his own country, and hoy 
this ardent ſlave to the will and pleaſure of his maſter, was both executioner of his royal pride 
as well as other paſſions, and ſacrifice alſo at laſt to them, muſt be left for thoſe to diſplay who 
have more leiſure to dilate upon ſuch retaliations of Providence. This was the man who (u 
he is repreſented in king James's Declaration) now  <* took great alarm,” and is faid to have 
«© made loud and vehement aſſertions to his majeſty in repeated audiences, that he knew, and 
« had diſcover'd the intention and enterprize of Sir Walter Ralegh to be but hoſtile and p-. 
e ratical, tending to the breach between the two crowns, © and the danger and deſtruction of 
« the king his maſter's ſubjects in thoſe parts; proteſting in a ſort againſt it.” To which that 


the king, ſhould anſwer, (as it is there ſaid after Ralegl's death) (. He would ſend Sin Wa i 


Ralegh with a limited commiſſion (but how limited it was will ſoon appear) and that he i 
© durſt not, upon peril of his head, do any ſuch matter; and if he did, he would ſurely 

« do juſtice upon him, or ſend him bound hand and foot into Spain, with all the, gold. and 
% goods he ſhould obtain by robbery and bring home, were they never ſo great.“ 4 Ta 
the king by Sir Ralph Winwood, got both a ſolemn proteſtation from Raleg hb, that be ha 

no other intention but only to go to thoſe gold mines; and alſo a cloſe letter to his majeſty: (s 
it is here in his declaration juſtly call'd) confirming the ſame. This cloſe letter was both write Wl 
cloſe to the purpoſe, or in ſuch expreſſive terms as to have laid open the whole - ſcheme of Bi 
Ralegl”s voyage; and alſo as a matter to be kept cloſe, or with the utmoſt privacy; for 'ts I 


ſaid, that upon ſuch communication, his majeſty promiſed, on the word ef - a king, 10 keep i 


ſecret : © and it would have prevented all ſuppoſition of diſingenuity, if this cloſe letter had beet 
fairly exhibited in that declaration, had it been when this was pen'd, in the king's poſſeſſion, & 
it ought according to his royal promiſe, On the contrary, this ſeems to have been the ve 


letter, by which, through the Spaniſb ambaſſador's means, his maſter the king of Spain un 


pre-admoniſhed of Ralegb's whole enterprize, and had ſent to Guiana, before he leſt the gi 
channel, to prepare a greater force than his, to oppoſe him, as will hereafter appear. Nay, tb 
viſible by what immediately follows in the ſaid declaration, both that this cloſe letter (how cloſcl 
ſoever the contents of it are with-held) did reveal the particulars of Raleg/'s naval ſtrength, ani 
that the King did divulge it to the Spaniſb ambaſſador ; becauſe it was ſo far from making bin 
recede from his former jealouſy, that he is diſcover'd to have objected thereupon. againſt. the 
number of ſhips Ralegh had prepared for the ſaid voyage, * to which, Ralegh then, daubtleb 
made as Proper. anſwer, as we ſhall find he did hereafter, But in ſhort-ſuch a propoſal, by one 

carrying the reputation of ſuch an afive, witty and valiant gentleman, eſpecially of fo gredd 
a commander at ſea, as his enemies allow he had; 8 one who muſt be thought moſt wary abo 


all others of 1 incurring king Fames's diſpleaſure, under which he had ſo long ſuffer'd 3 one * 


« See a Declaration 0 "of the Demeanour and Carriage of Demeanexr, = 


P- 5» 
Sir Walter Ralegh, Knight 3 as ell in his Vojage as © Howel's Letters, p. 369. Shirley's 105 of — 
fithence his Return, &c. 440. 1618. p. 24. 


and learned Sir Walter Ralegh, Fol. 3d edit. 1687, fo 
b Dr. Heylin's Ce fol. 10806, Ee. And alſo in the life of Sir Walter Ralegb in a 
0 12 ſee Raligb's Apol of Lives Engliſh and foreign, vol. 1. 1704, | P4125» 
King Fares his Declaration 9 of Sir Walter Ra'egh's K King James Declaration, p. 6. s Im, p. 1 
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given ſuch publick, atteſtations f his ſincerity in che proſecution of this propoſal ; and 


cxcv 


one who, as the greateſt, proof. he could give thereof, was actually embarking his whole fortune 


A well as credi rogether with thoſe of his friends and relations, all finding ſecurity for their good 
behaviour, without any charge to the crown-if they fail'd," and with. proſpect of great advantage 
if they ſucceeded, was ſo far from: being overthrown by any remonſtrances of the ambaſſador 
himſelf, or from being thought a moſt noble and generous overture, by all other men; that even 
the king's honour is acknowledg'd, in his own Declaration, to have been engag'd, not to deny 
bis people the adventure and bope of ſo great riches. * And yet what character of that king's 
honour towards: his people, is expoſed in the fame leaf of that very Declaration, where it is 
pretended, that in his own princely judgment he gave no belief to it, as being perſuaded that in 
nature there were no ſuch. mines entire, or that the Spaniards, ſo induſtrious in the chace of 
treaſure, would have ſo long neglected the ſame; is left to the reader's diſtinction. But it may 
be beſt diſcover'd by the care taken to ſecure his majeſty's dividend ſo clearly, and to expreſs 
many other articles ſo doubtfully, in the commiſſion itſelf, of which we ſhall now give an im- 
partial abſtract, whether it was from a magnanimous principle or a mercenary one, from 
upright policy or downright prevarication, that the ſame was granted ; being as follows. 
« F AMES, by the grace of God, Cc. To all to whom theſe preſents ſhall come, Ge. 
« Whereas Sir WALTER RALESG H, knight, intendeth to undertake a voyage by ſea 
« and ſhipping, to the South parts of America. or elſewhere within America, poſſeſs d and 


His commiſſion 
for a voya 

to the South 
or elſewhere 


« inhabited by heathen and ſavage people; to diſcoyer ſome commodities and merchandize — 


« profitable for the ſubjects of our kingdoms, whereof the inhabitants make little or no uſe; 
« whence may enſue, by commerce, ſome propagation of the. chriſtian faith and reformed 
religion among thoſe idolatrous people: and whereas there are divers merchants, Sc. well 


« diſpoſed to aſſiſt Sir Waller Ralegh, had they aſſurance to enjoy their due ſhare of the pro- 


« fits returned, Sir Walter Ralegb being under the peril of the law; and whereas divers other 
« gentlemen his kinſmen and friends, with ſeveral captains and commanders, are alſo deſirous 
« to follow and venture their lives. with him, if they might be commanded by none but 
« himſelf; We, upon deliberate conſideration, . deſiring the benefit of our /ubjes, alſo to 
« give our princely furtherance to the ſaid Sir Walter Ralegh and his friends, as well as to 


« encourage others in the like laudable enterpriſes, advance the converſion of ſavages, and 
* encreaſe traffick by our ſubjects. of this kingdom, have of our ſpecial grace, Gc. granted 


« Sir Walter Ralegh full power to carry for the ſaid voyage, ſo many of our ſubjects, or others 
« who will become our ſubjects, as ſhall willingly accompany him; with ſufficient ſhipping, 
& armour, weapons, ordnance, munition, powder, ſhot, Sc. and all other things as he ſhall 
« think neceſſary for the u/e and defence of him and his company; beſides liberty to exchange 
<« or otherwiſe diſpoſe of his goods or merchandize ; . alſo to return into this or other of our 
« dominions with ſuch gold, filver, bullion, or any other wares, and they to be converted to 
« the proper ule of the ſaid Sir Malter Ralegh and his company: paying to us, our heirs, 
« c. the full fifth part of all ſuch gold and ſilver, bullion, and ore of gold or ſilver, 
« pearl and precious ſtones as ſhall be ſo imported; withal ſuch cuſtoms, Sc. as ſhall be due 
« for any other goods whatever, Further to encourage Sir Walter Ralegh and the adven- 
« turers, we promiſe in verbo regio, that no gold, ſilver or other wares by them imported 
* from thoſe parts ſo. poſſeſs d and inhabited, ſhall be ſeiz d by us, our heirs, or any of our 
ce officers, but that it ſhall remain (the fifth part of the ſaid gold, ſilver, bullion, Sc. as be- 


e fore, with all other cuſtoms and duties being truly paid) to the ſole uſe of Sir Walter Ralegh 


* and his company. Further of our moſt ſpecial grace, Sc. we conſtitute the ſaid Sir 
Walter Ralegh to be the ſole governor and commander of all perſons who ſhall travel or be 
with him in the ſaid voyage or in their return, And give him full power to correct, 
puniſh, pardon, and rule them according to ſuch orders and inſtructions as the faid Sir 
Walter Ralzgh ſhall eſtabliſh, as well in caſes capital and criminal as civil, both marine 


<< and other; ſo that the ſaid proceedings, as near as conveniently may be, are agreeable to 


the Jaws of this realm and to the chriſtian faith now profeſs d in the church of England. 


a And becauſe in ſuch enterprizes great inconveniences have grown by mutinies and diſorders 
* for want of ſufficient authority, we give full power to Sir Walter Ralegb in caſe of rebel- 
< lion or mutiny by ſea or land, . to: exerciſe martial law upon juſt and apparent neceſſity, in 
Das ample a manner as our lieutenant-general by ſea or land, or our lieutenants in the coun- 
ties of England, - And we give Sir Walter Ralegh full power to appoint ſuch captains and 
k 2 e, 526 a. King Jau, his Declaration, p. 4. 1 . 
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* other commanders and miniſters under Him as ſhall be requiſite for the better order 
_ «© governing his company.” We further command the wardens of che cin, ports;*clitbr 
. and other officers, quietly to permit Sir Walter Ralegh, and all who hill 
him, to pals to the ſaid South or otber parts of America,” polſcſPd and inhubitec as wforemia 
< and to return with any goods whatever; and to-ſell-or-otherwiſe diſpoſe of the ſame to dh 


hg 


- 
* 
4 


cuſtornerʒ 


only uſe of him and his company ; paying the fifth" part of all gold, filver, bullion, 69; 
<< as before, imported, and other cuſtoms and duties afbrefaid. And theſe preſents, Ev. ff 


& be to the faid wardens, &c. ſufficient warrant, And we grant to the ſaid Sir We R 
« that theſe our letters patents or the inrolIment thereof, with all the grants, clauſe, "EW." therein, 
e ſhall be fufficient and effectual in law, any law, ſtatute, &c. notwithſtanding. © Witt 
„ ourſelves, the 26th day of Auguſt, in the 14th year of our reign of England, Fran my 
& Ireland; and of Scotland, the goth. Per breve de privato figillo2* © em 

commiſſion, as it is printed in king James Declarum « 
and may agree with that which ſeems alſo to have been given us from the records. Whether 
there was, originally, any preamble to it we cannot ſay. But there are authors who 


Tuis abſtract is made from the ſaid 


that in this commiſſion king James called him his truſty and well-beloved Sir Walter Rate): 


have been ſqueez' d in. 


"Tho? theſe may be words of courſe in ſuch like inſtruments, yet if ſome words were thus taken 
out in that recital aforeſaid, it might give reaſon of inferring that by the ſame li 
Yet even as it 1s ſuffer'd'there to appear, tis ſurely far from being 6 ll 
clearly penn'd in point of thoſe limitations it is faid in his majeſty*s Declaration he promig'd the 2 
Spaniſh ambaſſador : for here is no limitation to any part of America, not only the South pam ll 
but el/ewwbere being authoriz d, and all that are habitable; inhabited in ſome degree or oa 
by heathen and ſavage people: ſo vague, ſo equivocal, and diſputable is that diſtinction: ne 1 
one word of Guiana, no owning of his own right, or the power he had lately given to plan 'V 
there, no privilege for working any mine there, nor prohibition to meddle with the king o 
Spain's ſubjects there or elſewhere, as another writer has well obſerv'd. 4 On the co 
liberty to carry what arms and ammunition they pleag'd for defence, if they ſhould need it; ani 
laſtly, the royal aſſurance of enjoying unmoleſted whatever they returned with. In ſhort, ths 
commiſſion muſt eaſily be obſerved to have been penn'd, how clearly foever pretended, 11 
king James did neither know of Sir Walter Ralegb's intention for and at Guiana; tho” a link 
before, he had the whole particulars thereof from Ralegh's own hand, or that there were uy 
Spaniards planted there 3 tho* he appears to have known that alſo from the Spaniſh ambaſſidt Yi 
himſelf, whoſe own kinſman, as we ſhall hear, was ſent, during Ralegh's reſtraint, fron 
Spain, to build and colonize upon that very ſpot to which Ralegb had now this unlimited con 
miſſion, as we may rather term it, to go. For 'tis ſo much the reverſe of that clofe penn d l- 


berty othen 


ntrary, ful i 


ter wherein Ralegh had, fo expreſſively, and fo unreſervedly, placed his whole truſt of this voyage 


in king James, that it ſeems contriv*d, both to hoodwink the Spaniard till the action was ove, 
tho? the king betray'd it himſelf, and to ſecure loop-holes ſufficient for the royal authoriy 
againſt his exceptions 3 but they proved fo large, that it was thought expedient, in the end B 


as we ſhall find, that the commiſſion ſhould not be inſiſted on to limit or reſtrain any body. 


Whether this indiſtinct power in that commiſſion made Ralegb more or leſs 1mportunat! | 


for his pardon, we cannot ſay. Some indeed write, that he laboured mainly to obtain t; 


but they are led into that belief by the declaration aforeſaid ; whereas we find it expreſsly affencl 


in a letter of Carew Ralegh's ; that his father had overtures made him of procuring his pardon 
for fifteen hundred pounds by Sir William St. Fobn, one of the perſons of whom he purchasd 
his freedom, therefore one whoſe intereſt was the leſs to be doubted in this particular; be 
that Sir Walter Ralegh conferring, a little before his departure from England, with Sir Franc 
Bacon (newly made lord keeper of the great ſeal, and not long after lord” chancellor) upon 
this pecuniary pardon, he poſitively adviſed Ralegb againſt it in theſe words: Sir, *rhe knee- 
timber of your voyage is money; ſpare your purſe in this partitular, fur upon my life, "you hart 


a ſufficient pardon for all that is paſs'd already, the king having, under his broad ſeal, made jou 


From page 9 


tO 24, 
b Vide Rymer's Fed. vol. 16. fol. 789. 
See Ralegh's Remains, 12mo. 1651, and in the laſt 


edition, p. 200 ; where tis ſaid,, R 


b afterwards. plead- 


ed theſe words in his commiſſion, To hit truſly and well- 


Coke's Four laſt Reigns, p. 85. 


England; where he ſays, this commiſſion' was directed 
a notre ame et feral Walter Ralegh. 
Notes on the ſame place. 


| belwed ſubject, &c. as what imply da pardon: See allo 
Rapin's late Hiſtory of 


Alſo Mr. Tinda/'s 


notes. 


, admin 
| N (3 41; 1 £220 208 
4 See. the firſt volume of State Piall, fol, 219, in de 


29 
994 44 


© Roger Cole, in his State of England during 


laft Reign, obſerves, . page 84. 


the Fo 


t this cammiſſia but 


ill agreed with the treaty of peace made with the kung 
of Spain in the ſecond year of. king Famd's reps 


And a little further, That in 


ting this com 


«« you" ſee (ſays he) by what an undiitinguiſh'd = 


«© covetouſneſs 


governs the actions of 


** meaner men, againſt their honour an intereſt : for # 


rinces as 


that 


-diniral_of your fret, and given you. power of... the martial law. ovpr, your officers and ſoldiers, * 
But we are elſewhere told, that even for leſs than half that money beforemention d, that of e 
ſay, for ſeven bundred pounds, the ſaid Sir William St. John, and alſo Sir Edward Villiers, 
« (before ſpoken of) offer'd Sir Walter Ralegh not only his full pardon, but liberty not to 80. 
@« Francis Bacon (as above) that his ſaid commiſſion: was as good a pardon for all former. 
44 offences, as the law of England could afford him.“ b t I, 2009i120% bis « 7 
Axp now, near ſeven months aſter the date of his commiſſion, began his fleet to appear, or 
rather that part of it which lay in the Thames, and conliſted of ſeven. fail, From the Survey 
which was taken thereof by the appointment of Charles earl of Nottingham the lord admiral, . 
on the 1 5th of March in the year laſt named, it appears, that the firſt of them, or admiral, a 
brave ſhip, as deſcribed by one who might probably have ſeen it, and built by. Ralegh himſelf, © 
was named the Deſtiny, of 440 tons, and 36 pieces (or more) of ordnance z, Sir Walter Ralegy 
general, and his ſon Walter captain: beſides two hundred men, whereof fourſcore were gentle- 
men-volunteers and adventurers, moſt of them Sir Walter's relations; which number was af- 
rerwards encreas'd. Second, the Jaſon of London, 240 tons, and 25 pieces of ordnance; captain 
Fohn Pennington vice-admiral, fourſcore men, one gentleman and no more. Third, the Eu- 
counter, 160 tons, 17 pieces of ordnance z Edward Haſtings captain: (no men more, except 
the maſter, mention'd) but he dying in the Indies, was ſucceeded in the command by captain 
Whitney. Fourth, the Thunder, 150 tons, 20 pieces of ordnance ;, Sir Warham Sentleger cap- 
tain, ſix gentlemen, ſixty ſoldiers, ten land men. Fifth, the Flying Joan, 120 tons, 14 pieces 
of ordnance 3 John Chidley captain, twenty-five men. Sixth, the Southampton, 80 tons, 6 
pieces of ordnance z Jobn Bayley captain, twenty-five mariners, two gentlemen, Szventh, 
the Page, a pinnace, 25 tons, 3 rabnets of braſs; James Barker captain, eight ſailors. 4 But 
before Ralegh left the coaſt of England, he was join'd by as many ſhips more: ſo that his 
whole fleet conſiſted of thirteen fail, beſides his own ſhip. * And tho? we cannot be fo parti- 
cular in the remaining part, we may yet learn thus much of it, that one ſnip, named the 
Convertine, was commanded by captain Keymis z * another, called the Confidence, was under 
the charge of captain Moolaſton; there was a ſhallop, named the Hiying Hart, under Sir John 
Ferne; two flyboats, under captain Samuel King, and captain Robert Smith ; and a carvel, 
with perhaps another named the Chudley, beſides. 8 | 

Wirz the former part of the fleet Ralegh ſet fail from the Thames on the 28th of March 
aforeſaid, > which was in the year 1617, and was ſoon after ready to proceed at the Iſle of 
Wight, when ſeveral little accidents fell out to retard his progreſs; for he ſtay'd there ſome 
days for Sir Warbam Sentleger, whoſe ſhip, the Thunder, by the negligence of her maſter, 
was at lee in the Thames alſo after Ralegh was got to Plymouth, captain Pennington was not 
come to the Ie of Wight, and when he did arrive, was forced to ride back to London to en- 
gage the lady Ralegb to paſs her word for the money which was to redeem the bread for his ſhip, 
amounting to thirty pounds, without which he could not have gone forward ; nor could Sir 
John Ferne proceed till Ralegb had ſupply'd him with a hundred pounds by his couſin Herbert, 
and procur'd him another hundred pounds of his friend Dr. Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, having 
furniſh'd himſelf with a third hundred before he came from Wales. Ralegh tarried alſo for 
captain Mhitney, who had a third part of his victuals to provide; and to aſſiſt him, Ralegh 
generoufly ſold his plate at Plymouth, notwithſtanding which, and Ralegh's having given him 
more countenance than any other of his officers, Z//hitney ran away from him at the Granadoes, 
and drew captain 7//oolaſton with his ſhip after him: Ralegh had further the patience to wait ten or 
twelve days for captain Bayley, which he afterwards ungratefully requited by deſerting alſo the 
fleet at the Canaries, for no apparent reaſon but Ralegb's refuſing him a French ſhallop he 
took in the bay of Portugal; and yet after Ralegh had bought her for fifty crowns, that the 
French might have no cauſe of complaint, Bayley might have had her if he had defar'd it. i 
that time the kin ; : - . 
« Sir Jeb NN, ng > ge bs ISR Gays alan by 
1 r and the Infanta of Spain, upon terms of eue the Right Honourable Charles Earl of 2 Se. 

mikions of money with her.” But what put a ſtop to At the end of a ſcarce pamphlet entitled, News of Sir 


that ma; ch, may, in the ſame author, and others, be teen. Walter Ralegh, c. Sent from a Gentleman of hit Flee 
» Howel's Famil:ar Letters, 5th edit. 1678, vol. 2.  @ Friend i, London, g. qe. 1618. 711 
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ge 376724 e Howel's Letters, as before. 
» Obſervations on Sanderſor's hiſtory of king James, f [dem, : 6. = | u „ A 0 
Page 10. s See Sir Walter Raleyh's Apoligy , 22, 
Howel's Letters, vol. 1. page 5. | 26, 24. . 2 A 
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A View and Survey of fucb Ships as were in the River h Camden s Annals of King Fames. 
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Fo theſe reaſons he was forced to linger ſome months at Plymouth, loſing therchy u tai 
wind, and mdeed the ſraſon of the year. The mean while he pablifiyd in May following. 
ſuch orders throughout his fleet, as gained him great applauſe, for the regularity and inſtruction 
they eſtabliſſd therein. A gentleman of his company, in a tract he wrote of this voyage. 
having expreffd « how many ways Sir Walter Ralegb was moved to enterprizes of this hature 
« more than any other Enꝑliſoman whatſbever; by his wiſdom and learning, variety of con. 


« ference, and experience of men he had formerly held; alſo how much greater his nobſe 
« ends have been than any man's of our nation who had attempted the like courſes 5 
he proceeds to the particular government of his fleet; which tho? others (ſays he) have in 
<«« fome meafure obſerved, yet in all the great volumes which have been written, touching 
te yoyages, there is no precedent of ſo godly, ſevere and martial government; fit to be en- 
«« graved in every man's foul that covets to do honour to his king and country in the like 
% attempts: then exhibits *© a copy of the ſaid laws, articles and commandments, which ye 
«« at this preſent (ſays he) obſerve ;” and of which, it may not therefore be unacceptable, 
hereunder to preſent the heads. * |; 

Ir was the end of June or the beginning of July, before all his company join'd hin 
and he ſail'd from Plymouth : then being encounter'd with a violent ſtorm ſome eight leagues tg 
the weſt of Scilly, in which captain Chidleys Pinnace was ſunk, and captain King driven into 
Briſtol, Ralegh held it, from experience as well as reaſon, the office of a commander of 
ſhips, and thoſe of different failings and conditions, rather to take a port, and keep his flee 
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Sets out for 
Guiana. 


a Bearing this title, Orders to be obſerved by the Com- 


tween deck to be taken down; all beds and ſacks employ'l 
manders of the Fleet, and Land Compames, under the 72 


for bulwarks. Muſketeers of every ſhip to be divided under 
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and Conduct of Sir Walter Ralegh, Knight, bound for t 

South Parts of America or e/ſewhere. Given at Plymouth 
in Devon, 3 May 1617. They firſt enjoin, That divine 
ſervice ſhould be read morning and evening, or, if in- 
terrupted by foul weather, once a day. That all ſwearing 
and blaſphemy ſhall, after admonition, be fined. That 
no man refuſe obeying his officer in all things commanded 
for the benefit of the journey, or refuſe to wait his turn 
as directed, the failors by the maſter and boatſwain, the 
land men by their captains, lieutenants and others. IW O 
captains of the watch in every ſhip. to chooſe two ſoldiers 
every night to ſearch between decks that no fire nor candle- 
light be carried about aſter the watch ſet, nor burning in 
any cabbin without a lanthorn: Tobacco forbidden all men 
but upon the upper deck. Land men to learn the names 
and places of the ropes, to aſſiſt the ſailors upon deck. 
Sailors to be trained as they do land men, ſo that all may 
be eſteemed ſailors or ſoldiers, as there is occaſion : not to 
chaſe or board any ſhip without order of the general. 
To take nothing from any in league with his maje/ty ; 
but, in extremity, to agree for the price. Every night 
to fall aſtern the general's ſhip and follow his light, and 
receive inſtructions of the courſe to be held, every morn- 
ing. If ſeparated by ſtorms, to open their billets, 
firit on this ſide the North Cape if needtul ; ſecondly, at 
the South Cape; third, after 23 degrees; and fourth from 
the height of Cape de Vert. Upon diſcovering any fail 
at ſea, either to windward or leeward of the admiral 
which he cannot diſcern, if ſhe be large and fingle, to 
Rrike main top-ſail and hoiſe it again ſo often as they 
Judge it to be 100 tons burden, as if 200, to firike and 
hoiſe twice, &c. Upon diſcovering a ſmall ſhip, to do 
the like with fore · top · ail; but if many great ſhips appear, 
both to ſtrike the main - top ſail, often, and hang out the 
enſign in the main top. If they go large before wind, to 
fand as they do, al it may be judg'd the admiral had 
ſeen the ſaid ſigns and ſtanding, But if you went large 
at the diſcovery, to hale che thedts after a while, then go 
large again : 10 if they have theit tacks aboard, and you 
yours aboard at the diſcovery, bear up a little and hale 
your ſheet off again, to ſhew us what courſe they hold. 
If you diſcover a fail by night to windward of you, and 
you windward' of the admiral, bear up to acquaint us : if 
you think you — — with her, keep aloof, and fire 
a piece to give us knowledge. None to fire any ordnance 
but in diſcovering a fail by night, in danger of enemies, 


fire, or ſinking. If you fire by day we ſhall know tis to 
make a ſhip ſtrike, if by night we ſhall know you ſee 


more fail than your own; if you think we hear not, in a 
quarter of an hour fire again. If you are in preſent danger 
by a leak, ſhoot two pieces ſoon after one another; if by 


cap ains for the forecaſtle, the waſt and the poop, Gun- 
ners not to ſhoot great ordnance at other diſtance than 
point blank: officers to ſee no looſe powder be carried 
between decks near linſtock, or match in hand. I 
heads ſawed in two, filled with water ready on the decks, 
and wet blankets againſt fire. Carpenters to be divided, 
in the hold and betwcen decks, with leaden plates, plug, 
Sc. at hand. Proper numbers of ſailors to be appointed 
to every fail under proper commanders : ſo that all knoy- 
ing their charge and places, may do their duty without 
confuſion or noiſe, none being to ſpeak but the officer, 
No man to board a ſhip of the enemy without order, 
Every ſhip under lee of the enemy, muſt labour to recover 
the wind, if the admiral endeavour it; or if the enemy be 
to leeward, the whole fleet to follow the admiral or other 
leading ſhip within muſket ſhot of the enemy, giving 
much liberty to the leading ſhip after her broad · ſide de- 
liver'd and her fail trim'd ; Goon the ſecond ſhip to give her 
fide ; ſo the third and fourth all taking as the firſt, and 
giving the enemy the other fide, ſhall keep him undera 
perpetual volley: And thus to the windermoit ſhip of de 
enemy, till it be batter'd to pieces or forced up to intange 
the reſt. If the admiral chace and is headmoſt, the neu 
* take up his boat, unleſs otherwiſe ordered; the lu 
to be done by thoſe that follow other chaſing ſhips. The Bil 
divided Muſketeers not to deliver their ſhot but at ſuck 
diſtances as their commander directs. Ships to be kept 
clean between decks. Ordnance not cloy'd' with trunks 
and cheſts. Proviſions to be delivered to the ſteward. Ap 
parel to be in cloak-bags, except ſome few cheſts tha 
will not peſter the ſhips. Fire-arms to be kept clean; if 
out of order, the officer to order the armorer to amend 
them. No feaſting or drinking between meals; or drink- 
ing healths on the ſhip's proviſion. Every captain, 7 
his purſer or other officer, to take weckly accounts of tie 
victuals. No candles to be delivered by the ſteward to 
any private man or private uſe, Whoever ſteals appar, 
victuals, c. to be punith'd as a thief and murderer. No 
man to ſtrike any officer on pain of death: private men 
ſtriking one another to be puniſh'd by court mami. 
Players at cards or dice for apparel, arms, Gc. to be di amd 
and made ſwabbers. Cowards upon any landing et 
otherwiſe, to be diſarmed and made labourers to can! 
victuals for the reſt. None to land in foreign parts without 
order from ſome chief commander; and where they land, 
none to force either chriſtian or heathen women on pan 
of death. When landed in the Indies, not to eat fruis 
unknown, and ſuch not eaten by birds on the tree, © 
beaſts under it. Not to fleep on the ground, or eat nel 
fleſh till ſalted two or three hours. To ſwim in no tiven 
but where the Judians do, and to uſe them with court!) 
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fire, three in like manner. In foul weather every ſhip to 
fic her fails to keep company with the reſt, and not to run 
ſo far a head by day but it may fall aſtern the admiral at 
night. If attack'd by ſea, the captain to appoint ſufficient 
aſiiatice to the gunner, and, if needful, the cabbins be- 


Other orders on the !and to be eſtabliſh'd by general cot 
ſent when they ſhould arrive there. A flag on the mize" 
ſhrouds of the admiral, was to be the ſignal for ſummon, 
ing the officers to council. See a tract calbd, New 9 
Sir Walter Ralegh, &c. 4/0. 1618; from page 19 9 23. 
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Sir / ALTER RADEGCH excix 
together, chan to endanger the loſs or his males fd rigging, or the advantage which enemies me 
might take, or the loſs of more time in attending anocherSrendezvous, by the danger bf a 
tion. Therefore he put into Ireland, and was oblig'd to ſtay ſeven weelts there: fo that 
the winds only were to be accuſed now (as he obſerves) for their delay. And here, tho by 
his credit he procur'd fifty oxen, which he diſtributed among his fleer, ſome of che crew ſpared 
not, at his return, to defame him with having taken care to revictual himſelf and none of the 
reſt. On the 19th of Auguſt he fer forward from Cor.. e | 
Warn he arriv'd at the iſle of Lancerota, on the 6th of September, Ralegh ſent a requeſt to Arrives at 
the governor, that he might be admitted to treat for ſome proviſions: the governor ſent back Lancerota. 
word, that he would confer with Ralegb himſelf,” if he would come attended but by one grntle- 
man, and armed only with their rapters. Ralegb taking with him lieutenant Bradſhaw met the 
governor, who agreed, that if he would ſend up an Engliſb factor, whoſe ſhip then rode in 
the road, whatever the iſland afforded ſhould be deliver'd at a reaſonable rate. Ralegh ſent 
the factor; but the governor procraſtinated, and at laſt ſent word, that unleſs he would embark 
his men which lay on the fea ſhore, the iſlanders were fo jealous they durſt not divide from 
one another to ſupply him. Ralegh comply'd, but when half his men were got aboard, the 
iſlanders began to offer violence upon the reſt. They flew one, and ſent the factor to tell 
Ralegb they would part with nothing to him, for that they believed his company to be the 
Turkiſh fleet which had lately deftroy'd Puerto Sano. The Engliſh hereupon would have gone 
and helped themſelves, but Ralegb conſidering what diſpleaſure it might give at home, how 
the merchants might ſuffer, and the poor Engliſh factor be ruin'd, complained to the goyernor 
of the Grand Canaries z of whom he alſo deſired leave to take water undiſturb'd; but inſtead 
of anſwer, when he landed ſome hundred men in the deſart part of the iſland where they found 
freſh water, there ambuſh was laid, by which one of his men was wounded to death, and more 
had been ſlain had not captain Thornburſt and lieutenant Hayman, two valiant 'gentlemen, 
ſeconded by Sir J/arbam Sentleger and young captain Ralegh, with half a dozen more, made 
forty of them run away. From this unavoidable fray, Bayley found pretence to turn tail and 
go home again. | | 
In want of water they ſail'd to Gomera, one of the ſtrongeſt and beſt defended of all theſe At Gemera. 
iſlands, and the beſt port. The Spaniards, being feated upon the very waſh of the ſea, roughly 
faluted the fleet at its firſt entrance with their cannon, and the Eugliſb returned their ſalutation. 
But as ſoon as Ralegh recover *d the harbour, and commanded there ſhould be no more firing, 
he ſent a Spaniard he had with him, aſhore, to aſſure the governor he had no intention to 
make war with any of the Spaniſh king's ſubjects; and if any harm had been done by his great 
ordnance to the town it was their fault, who, by ſhooting firſt, gave the occaſion, * The go. 
vernor anſwer'd, he thought they had been the Turkiſh fleet aforeſaid ; but having been certified 
they were chriſtians and Engliſhmen, and ſought nothing but water, he was willing to let them 
take what they plead, if he might be aſſur'd they would make no attempt upon the town- 
houles, or their gardens and fruits, 'Ralegh reply'd, that he would give him his faith, and 
the word of the king of Great Britain, his ſoveraign, that if the people of the town or iſland 
ſhould loſe ſo much as an orange or a grape by any one of his men without paying for it, he 
would hang him up in the market-place, And Ralegh kept his men in ſuch good diſcipline, 
that the governor in divers letters (for he wrote to him every day) acknowledged how punctually 
Ralegh kept his faith with him, in regard to the inoffenſive behaviour of his company; and 
alſo how much himſelf was beholden to him for his particular civilities. For his counteſs, 
who was of Engliſh extract, being a Stafford by the mother's ſide, and of the houſe of Horne 
by the father, having ſent Ralegh ſome preſents of fruit, ſugar and ruſk, he return'd others of 
greater value. The earl moreover, gave him at his departure, on the 21ſt of September, a 
letter to Don Diego Sarmiento the Spaniſh ambaſſador in England, teſtifying how honourably 
Ralegh had comported himſelf to the Moriſco's in theſe Canary Hands during the fourteen 
days that he was among them, Before he ſer ſail, he diſcharg'd a bark of the Grand Canaries, 
taken by one of his pinnaces, coming from Cape Blanc in Africa; who complaining that his 
men had eaten of their fiſh to the value of ſix duckets, Ralegb gave them eight. | 
After having weather'd through a violent hurricane and ſome vaſt ſhowers of rain, beſides 
dangers no leſs fearſul within; ſickneſs now beginning to viſit his ſhip, © he arriv'd on the 2d 
| * | 8 | 225 of 
2,57 Water Rlg oral of is (a8) we. o af amb, ane tn, Al rf; very ce 


a 
Tho the preſents ale retum' d to this governor's roſe-water, which was of great value 2 in theſe 
lady are not mention'd in ls Alg, whence his progreſs parts. 12. _ | 
kutherto is chiefly extracted, I nnd, in his own Faurnal © Whereof there died, his provoſt-marſhal /. Steed on 
woreiad of this wage, that they conſiſted of an extra the aiſt of September ;- his maiter- ſurgeon Newbal/ on the 
0 29th; 
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At Brav. dof October at the ifle of Bravo: and here alſo, underwent great hazards and hardſhips ;-belidg 
the ſickneſs daily ſpreading among his men. For whereas all thole who navigated, even between 
Cape de Vert and America, were wont to paſs between fifteen and twenty days at moſt, he 
found the wind ſo contrary to him, and indeed to nature, ſo many ſtorms and ſhowers, that he 
ſpent near ſix weeks in the paſſage from hence; by reaſon whereof, and the burning heat of the 
climate, he was in great diſtreſs for water. Here loſing · anchors, cables and water-caſk, be- 
ſides two more of his company, he was driven after two days, by a kind of turnado, from 
chis iſland; which, as well as the others he touch'd at, before mention'd, he has well deſcrib d 
in his Journal of this unfortunate voyage. After his return home, detraction did not ſpare 
to give out, that he went to Cape de Jert knowing it to be inſected, and thereby loſt man of 
his men; whereas he was a hundred and ſixty leagues from that Cape, according to his own 
account, in his Apology; and had threeſcore men ill in his own ſhip before he came to Braus, 
as we find it in his Journal; tho' if he had gone to that Cape now, after the rains which bad 
fallen, there had been little danger of any ſuch infection. All places that lie near great rivers, 
in low and mooriſh grounds, do indeed, as he rightly obſerves, ſubject their inhabitants to fevers 
and agues z as even along both ſides of our own river Thames; and other infection is not found 
either in the Indies or in Africa, except when the eaſterly wind or breezes are excluded and 
kept off by ſome high mountains from the valleys, whereby the air wanting motion, ſtagnates, 
and becomes exceedingly unhealthful, as at Nombre de Dios, and ſome other places. But, ſay 
he, as good ſucceſs admits of no examination, ſo the contrary allows of no excuſe. ® 
Hence they proceeded, on the 4th of October, towards Guiana. But the ſickneſs reviſited 
150 and deſtroy'd many of thoſe whom the ſtorms ſpared, carrying off numbers of his ableſt men 
14 both for ſea and land, no Jeſs than forty-two of his own ſhip ending their voyage with their 
un lives, moſtly in this month, at leaſt before they reach'd the coaſt, 4 About the 12th of the 
ſame month, when their ſickneſs began to be at the height, and they at the greateſt diſtance 
from any ſhore, they were many other ways alſo diſtreſsd ; for when they began to be in 
ſcarcity of water, they were alſo becalm'd; yet ever threatned with extremity of tempeſtuow 
weather, from the ſtrange and unuſual alterations in the atmoſphere, One while the horizon 
muffled as it were in ſuch thick and fearful darkneſs, that they were forced to ſteer a day cr 1 
two by candle- light. At other times, arched and overſhot with gloomy diſcolorations; ſo thut 
watery rainbows were continually invading their eyes, or heavy ſhowers their bodies, and dead 
calms retarding their ſhips. Afterwards at Trinidad, Ralegh obſerved, beſides two war- 
galls, no leſs than fifteen rainbows in one day, and one of them bent as it were both ends 
together, making a perfect circle; and theſe were ever followed with wet weather; for as he 
alſo noted, eſpecially of the morning rainbow, it did not here produce a fair day, as in Ex. 
land, © But one good effect enſu'd, that when their water was ſo ſcarce, near the latter end « 
this month, that the ſhip's crew was reduced to half allowance, they ſaved ſome hogſhead, il 
which fell from the clouds, and all quenched their thirſt with great cans of this bitter draught, 
as Ralegh deſcribes that rain water to have been, On the laſt day of this month, as he ws 
raiſed abruptly out of his bed in a ſweat, by the noiſe which a ſudden great guſt had occaſion'd Bl 
in his ſhip, he got a cold, which turned to a burning fever, and caſt him down for twenty 
days together; in which time he receiv'd no other ſuſtenance than a few ſtew'd prunes, bu Wi 
drink, every hour, both day and night; and ſweated fo exceſſively, that he was forced » 
ſhift three times every day, and as often at night, f At laſt the violence of his diſeaſe ws MW 
abated, by the oranges and other fruits he had received at Gomera of the governor's lady ; 
which he had carefully preſerved in ſand to his great refreſhment ; and without which, as be 
owns himſelf, he could not have lived: 8 But it was double the time before he could recove 
in any tolerable degree from this ſharp viſitation, 
Ix this flow and ſickly manner they arriv'd at laſt, on the 11th of November, at the north 
ut 1iapeco, Cape of Wiapoco, And here Ralegb ſent for his old ſervant Leonard, the Indian, who hal 
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20th; and on the laſt day of this month, died his ſon's attend on him. Captain Fobn Piggot, Ralegh's lieutenant 
{erjeant, Holcreft. Sir Walter Ralegh's Jeurnal of his laſt general by land, died the 13th: allo ! Mr. John Jalla, 
Icyage to Guiana, 15 * who had lived (ſays Ralegh) with me eleven years 1 
Lieutenant Allen, who died the 24 of Odober, and © the Tower 3 an excellent general ſcholar, and a faithls 
the cape- merchant mis, who died the day following. © true man as liv'd.” Then alſo died Mr. Gard 
b Ralegh's Apology, p. 18, 19. and Mr. Mordant ; beſides his own cook, Francis. CP 
Sir Walter Ralegh's /etter to his wife from Caliana, tain Fernings died the 16th, and his couſin, lieutenail 
the 14th of November, in his Remains (the laſt edit) Pey/on, the 18th of the ſame month; beſides many oth 
P. 100. of leſs note. Ralegh's Journal, c. 
d Mr. John Howard, enſign to captain North, died the e Sir Walter Ralegh's Fournal, as before. 
6th of October. Alſo Mr. Fowler, Sir Walter's principal f dem. | 
refiner. His ſervant Crab, died the 8th; and all his other E Rabegh's letter in his Pemains, as aforeſaid, p. 167. 
ſervants were ſo ill, he had not any but his pages to | hag 


Sir MAL TER RALEGCH. 


been in, England three of four. yeats:with bim; but he was removed fo far-up th Ne 
there was 00 purſuing him. Therefore he ſtood away for Caliana, which is in 5 degrees, 


on the coaſt of Guiana, at the irik! diſcovery ealfd Port Howard, * whete che caſſique was 


arrived in a day or t-, having paſſed the iſland noted for its, wulcitude of birds and filk-bear- 
ing trees, and from thence: ſenr for his ſervant erh, the Indies, who, with other caſſiques; 
came and. brought him great ſtore of Caſſavi bread and roaſted mullets, with plantanes, pinas, 
piſtacias, Sc. But Rolegh ventured not to eat of the pinas, which tempted him exceedingly, 
till aſter a day or twoꝰs airing on the ſhore in a tent which was chere pitch d for him; then he 
alſo eat ſome armadillo and a little pork, and began to gather ſtrength. Here alſo he landed 
bis ſick men, and recovered many ; and here he buried captain Edward Haſtings (the lord 
Huutington's. brother) who died ten days or more before, and with him his ſerjeant major, Hart, 
znd captain Henry Snedale ; the charge of whoſe ſhip; Ralegh gave to his ſervant captain Robert 
Smith of Cornwall. © Here he- alſo ſet up his barges and ſhallops which they brought from 
England, in quarters, cleanſed bis hips, trim'd up his caſk, and fupply'd them with water; 
fix'd up a forge, and made ſuch iron works as they wanted. Thus on that ſhore, and this 
river they employed and refreſh'd themſelves for about three weeks; during which time, Ralegh 
was very much careſ d by the Judians of his old acquaintance aforeſaid, and the other natives of | 
this place, who cheriſhed him daily with the beſt proviſions, that the country yielded, and 


alſo. bis ſervant, and had lived wich him in the Tauer of © Londan two. years.» There he 4. cw, 


offer d him all kind of obedience, even to the making him their foveraign prince and ruler, if Oger d to be 
he would abide and ſettle among them; ſo freſh continued his memory, and ſuch unanimous — king in 
impreſſions of homage and reſpect had his former behaviour {till left upon them; which offer parts. 


he mentions with the greateſt modeſty and indifference in the diſpatch, he now ſent to England. 
For in this interval, captain Peter Alley, one of his company, who was much troubled with a 
vertiginous diforder in his head, having got leave to return home, and the opportunity of a 
Dutch veſſel which lay there, Ralegh among other letters, ſent gne by him to his lady, dated 
from Caliana the 14th of November, Herein, ſays he, I cannot write to you but with a 
„ weak hand, for I have ſuffer'd the moſt violent calenture for fifteen days that eyer man dids 
and lived; but God that gave me a ſtrong heart in all my adverſities, has alſo now ſtrength- 
ned me in the hell-fire of heat. We have had two moſt grievous ſickneſſes in our ſhip, of 
which forg-tuo have died, and there are yet many ſick; but having recover d the land of 


„ Cniana this 12th of November, I hope we ſhall recover them, - We are yet two hundred 
men, and the reſt of our fleet are reaſonably ſtrong, ſtrong enough I hope to perform what 
ve have undertaken, if the diligent care at London to make our ſtrength known to the Spaniſh 
king by his ambaſſador, has not taught the Spaniſb king to. fortify all the entrances againſt 
k au. Howſoever, we muſt make the adventure, and if we periſh, it ſhall be no. honour for 
" _ £ng/ad, nor gain for his majeſty, to loſe, among many others, an hundred as valiant 
gentlemen as England hath in it.” Then having ſpoken of Bayley's running away from 


on 3 im, the unnatural weather they had laboured through, and their tedious paſſage, with the pre- 
men of fruits which had ſo much relieved him, as is before obſerved, beſides the death of ſome 
bu riocipal officers, and recommendation of himſelf to ſome friends in London, eſpecially his ſon 
| o (rew, he concludes thus: To tell you that I might be here king of the Indians were a 
un vanity ; but my name hath ſtill lived among them; here they feed me with freſh. meat, and 
1 3 all that the country yields: all offer to obey me.“ 4 At this time alſo, a gentleman of his 
; b ompany having drawn up a diſcourſe in praiſe of Guiana, and in honour of this adventure; 
ve rſpecially of the principal diſcoverer Ralegh himſelf, it being dated from Caliana November the 
ch, ſent it alſo into England by the ſame bearer ; © and it was printed the following year. 
On the 4th of December they left this river, and came next day to the Triangle 1/lands ; 8 
nal ut were all in danger of leaving their bones upon the ſholes before they got thither. For they 
ere laid aground, eſpecially Ralegl's larger ſhip, for the ſpace of twenty-four hours or more; 


ant- 


* Ralegh's Journal. 


uy ; the excellent Government, and much Hope of the Proſperity 
hl 4 Ralegh's Apology for his Voyage to Guiana, p. 21. of the Voyage. Sent from a Gentleman of ' his Fleet, to a 
W * Sor Waker Ralegh's Fournal, and his Apology, p. 22. moſt ſpecial Friend of his in London : from the River Cali- 
8 4 Ralegh's Remains, (laſt edit) p. 166. 


( , ana, on the Caaſt of Guiana, November 17, 1617. By 
* This captain Peter Alley arrived in England the latter R. M. 4/0. 1618. With a wooden cut of Sir Waller 
d of Faxuary following ; for Camden, in his Aunali of Ralgb in the title page, in band and collar, and black 
ing James, ſays, that on the 31ſt of the ſaid month, he (velvet) doublet lac'd with filver, much like that graved on 
grutied (to the ftate) that Sir Waker Ralegh was copper, before the old editions of his Hiftory of the World. 
ckly, and that ſeveral volunteers died of their ſickneſs. For this ſcarce tract, among others, I have been much 
C Under the title of, News from Sir Walter Ralegh : beholden to the courteſy ot Sir Hans Shane, 

th the true Deſcription of Guiana; as alſo a Relation of t Ralegh's Journal, &.. | 
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ſix weeks, and was now rather ſo much relap#d than recover'd, that he could not move Uther 


Divides his 
fleet at the 
Triangle 
Nandi. 


His Inſtruc- 
tions to 
Keymis. 
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and had it not been fair weather, would never ha ve got off the" conſt; having not abo %, 
fathom of water. Here, after a few days, when all the fleet was gather'd together; it bei 


conſider'd in a general conſultation, that Ralegh himſelf who had grappled with the ek fe 


wiſe than as he was carried in à chair, * they teſolved that there was no thoughts of his under 
taking the paſſage up the Orenoque in perſon." And further, tho“ they could never underftang 
by..Keymis, who was the firſt of any nation that had enter*d” the main mouth of that rer, nor 
by any of their mariners, who had traded there many years for tobacco, what certainty the wins 
was of; yet having found by experience, that ſhips at eleven foot" water; lay aground three 
days in paſſing up; therefore there was no attempting it with Ralegh's ſhip, which being 
heavier, and charged with near forty pieces of ordnance, drew ſeventeen-foot. © Nor would hy 
ſon with the reſt have ventured,” with the proviſions they had, through any other perſon's if. 
ſurance or reſolution of ſtaying to relieve them at a place appointed, againſt the forces expechi 
to approach, but that of his father and their general. > So it was reſolved by all, that the fin 
larger ſhips ſhould ride at Punta de Gallo in' Trinidad under Ralegh, to ſecure their retreat; and 
the five leſſer (for this was now the whole number of his fleet) with five or fix foot Compania 
of fifty men each, ſhould enter the river. According to this determination, the fleet was her 
divided; that is to ſay, captain Whitney in the Encounter; Woolaſfton in the Confidence ; Kin 
in the Supply; Smith in a Pink, and Hall in a Carvel. The companies had for their leader, 
captain Charles Parker, and captain North (brothers to the lord Mounteagle and the lord North; 
young Ralegb; captain Thornhurſ# of Rent; captain Penningtor's lieutenant, who ſeems to be 
another Hall, and captain Chidley's lieutenant, Prideux. Sir Warham St. Leger, 'Ralegh\ 
lieutenant, who had the charge of theſe companies, fell ſick at Caliana; fo it was conferd cn 
George Ralegh, Sir Walter's nephew, who had ſerved with great commendation in the Lu 
Countries; and captain Keymis had the chief charge for their guidance and landing within th 
river, < But Kzymis having laid down the plan of his intended attempt upon the mine, and 
undertaken to diſcover it with ſix or eight perſons in Sir Jobn Ferne's ſhallop, Ralegh, upa 
conſideration, diſliking that method of proceedure, determined to alter it, and therefore gan 
him his inſtructions in the following words. -— 15 | 
« Keymis, Whereas you were reſolv'd, after your arrival into the Oronogue, to paſs to the Wl 
te mine with my couſin Herbert and ſix muſketiers, and to that end deſired to have Sir Jl 
% Ferne's ſhallop z I do not allow of that courſe ; becauſe you cannot land ſo fecretly, bu 
« that ſome Indians on the river ſide may diſcover you, who giving knowledge thereof to te 
« Spaniard, you may be cut off before you recover your boat. I therefore adviſe you to ſul 
« fer the captains and companies of the Eugliſb to paſs up weſtward of the mountain Aio, fron i 
« whence you have no leſs than three miles to the mine, and to encamp between the Span 
« town and you, if there is any town near it; that being ſo ſecured, you may make trial wi 
« depth and breadth the mine holds, and whether or no it will anſwer our hopes. And i 
« you find it royal, and the Spaniards begin to war upon you, then let the ſerjeant-major - i 
4e pell them, if it is in his power, and drive them as far as he can: but if you find the mine ù Wl 
« not ſo rich as to perſuade the holding of it, and it requires a ſecond ſupply, then ſhall yo 
e bring but a baſket or two to ſatisfy his majeſty that my deſign was not imaginary but tw 
« tho' not anſwerable to his majeſty's expectation; for the quantity of which I never git 
«© aſſurance, nor could. On the other ſide, if you ſhall find any great number of ſoldiers at 
<«« newly ſent into the Orenogue, as the caſſique of Caliana told us there were, and that tif 
« paſſages are already enforc'd, ſo as without manifeſt peril of my ſon, yourſelf and the ode 
« captains, you cannot paſs towards the mine; then be well adviſed how you land, for I knov 
« (that a few gentlemen excepted) what a ſcum of men you have, and I would not for al 
the world, receive a blow from the Spaniard to the diſhonour of the nation. I myſelf, for Wi 
«« my weakneſs, cannot be preſent, neither will the company land except I abide by the ſhip» i 
4e the galleons of Spain being daily expected. Piggot the ſerjeant- major is dead, Sir Marbus 
« $t, Leger, my lieutenant, without hope of life, and my nephew, George Ralegh, your & 
« jeant-major, now, but a young man: it is therefore on your judgment that I rely; who, L 
« God will direct for the beſt. Let me hear from you as ſoon as you can, You ſhall fiol 
« me at Punta de Gallo dead or alive; and if you find not my ſhips there, yet there you ſhal 
« find their aſhes; for I will fire with the galleons if it come to extremity, but run away | 
«© will never.“ 4 | : | 
(laſt Ar . — REES 1 Ras 3 I ies") Holes p.* 
5 Wirt 
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| Wirw theſe Ugadten mee dis ſhips ſt formand, paning.rom Bag and the ret of 
the fleet at the iſlands aforeſtid, with;z'month's proviſion, on we roch of December.? But 
when they found a new'8panib ton, calPd St. Tome, conſiſting: of about 140 houſes 3 tho 
lightly baile; with a chapel, a convent of Franriſcans, and a-garriſon erected on the maln channel 
of the Orenogne, about twenty miles diſtant from the place where Antonio Berreo, the governor 
taken by-Ralegb in bis firſt diſcovery and conqueſt here, attempted to plant Kumi and the 
reſt thought themſelves oblig'd, through fear of leaving the enemy 's garriſon between them and 
their boats, to deviate from their inſtructions, which enjoin'd them, firſt to carry. a liule party 
to make trial of the mine, under a ſhelter of their on camp; and then to deal with the Spaniſh 
town as it ſhould give cauſe, by permitting or offering to prevent them. So they concluded to 
land in one body, and encamp between the mine and the town : whereby, tho themſelves 
were ſomething ſtronger, their boats were ſubject to the ſame expoſure, and the mine left untry d 
contrary to Ralegh's order. For, about three weeks after their departure, landing, by night. 
it ſeems, nearer the town than they ſuſpected, and meaning to reſt themſelves on the river. ſide 
dn morning, they were, in the night-time, ſet upon by the Spaniſb troops, appriz d of, and fore. 
end for their coming, as we ſhall ſee. This charge was ſo unexpected, and ſtruck the com. 
non ſoldiers with ſuch amazement and confuſion, that had not the captains and ſome other 
HS valiant gentlemen made head, and animated the reſt; they had all been cut to pieces. But the 
| reit, by their example, ſoon rallying, made ſuch a vigorous defence againſt the Spaniards; 
that they drove them to a retreat, till in the warmth of their purſuit, the Znglio found them- 
ſelves at the Spaniſh town before they knew where they were. | Here the battle was renewed 
afreſh upon them, being aſſaulted by the governor himſelf Don Diego Palameca, and four or 
five captains at the head of their companies; againſt whom, captain Walter Ralegh, a brave 
and ſprightly young man, now twenty-three years of age, but fonder of glory than ſafety, 
not tarrying for the muſketiers, ruſh'd foremoſt, at the head of a company of pikes, and 
having killed one of the Spaniſh captains, was himſelf . ſhot by another; but preſſing till 
forward, with his ſword upon Erinetta, probably the captain who had ſhot him, this Spaniard 
with the butt-end of his muſket fell'd him to the ground, and after theſe words, Lord have 
mercy upon me, and proſper your enterprize, young: Ralegh ſpoke no more. Hereupon Jobn Young Ralegh 
Pleſſington, his ſerjeant, thruſt the ſaid Spaniſh captain through the body with his halbert. Two flain. 
commanders more of the Spaniards were at the ſame time lain, one by Jobn of Morocco, another 
of young Ralegh's company: and laſtly the governor himſelf alſo loſt his life in the ſaid en- 
gagement; which happen'd, as Camden reckons, the ſecond of Fanuary. * The leaders 
being thus all diſpatch'd, and many of their ſoldiers, the reſt fled and were diſper'd, ſome to 
ſhelter about the market- place, from whence they kill'd and wounded the Eugliſb at pleaſure ; 
ſo as they ſaw no way left to be fate, but by firing the town about their ears, and driving them 
to the woods and mountains, whence they ſtill keep the Engliſo waking with perpetual alarms, f 
Others were more careful to defend the paſſages to their mines, of which they had three or 
four not far diſtant, than they had been to defend the town itſelf, 5 But for the magazine of 
tobacco, which one writer, among other erroneous repreſentations of this voyage, thought might 
countervail the charge of it, could it with ſome other things have been preſerved, h it ſeenig 
not to have been conſumed by the Eugliſp; becauſe Ralegh had enough thereof ſoon after to 
have paid for the victualling of his fleet, if there had been occaſion, as himſelf has related, i 
ALL obſtructions ſeeming thus removed, captain Keymis had now a fair opportunity to make 
what trial he pleag'd at the mine; and that he did attempt the diſcovery will appear by the 
conſcquence, as his preparations do in the letter he wrote to Ralegh ſix days after the action 
aforeſaid, tho? it came not long after to his hands. Herein having open'd in as gradual and 
diſcrect a manner as he could, how gallantly his ſon fell in this exploit, and obſerved, that if 
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St. Thome 
fir'd. 


« Sir Walter Ralegh' Journal. ” « Come on my hearts, here is the mine that we muſt 
> Heylin's Co/mography, p. 1084. oy _ they that look for any other mine are fools.” 
© See Ralegh's Apology, p. 29; and his Letter to the As if Ralegh was at ſo much toil, hazard and expence 
lord Carew, touching the action at Guiana ; printed at only to break the peace, and drive a pack of poor Spa- 
the end of the faid Apology, p. 64. : miards out of a worthleſs town. Nor does it ſeem likely, 
See Ralegh's Apology, p. 30, 313 and his Letter to that if young Ralh knew this to be his father's ſecret, 
his wife, in his Remains (the laſt edition) page 178. that he would thus diſcloſe it; but rather if be did utter 
{where there is an egregious error of the preſs, wiz. I aw ſuch an expreſſion, that he ſuddenly invented it to give 


(tor 1 /ay) five of them flain at che entrance of the town ; his men hopes of booty, knowing that would beſt excite 
as if Ralegh had been preſent at the action] See alſo, for them to bravery. - * 


young Ralegh's laſt words, captain Keymis his letter from * Annals of King James. 

the Orenogue to Sir Walter Ralegh, in his Apology, p. 33. 1 Ralegh's Apology, p. 31. 

Lis faid in king Fames's Declaration, p. 34, that youn 5 Ralegh'; ; 1648 (laſt edition) p 178. 
Ralegh, lickelieſt to know his father's ſecret, when he b Howel's Letters, 5th edition, P.'6, 

his toldiers upon this town us'd theſe or the like words, © 5 Ralegh's Remaim, p. 176. 
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his extraordinary valour and vigour of mind had not led them all on, it had never: been al. 
© tempted, nor performed as it was, to his farviving bonour * having alſo obſerved, thy 
ce four of the beſt houſes in the town belanged to teſiners 3 tho' he had ſeen no coin er bullio 
but only à little plate; be adds, “ Nom I propoſe; God willing, to .viſit-the mite, gm 
eight miles from the town ; ſooner I could not go by reaſon of the murmurings, the diſcord 
and vexations where with the ſerjeant-majo# is perpetually tormented.“ Concluding with they 
words: „ F have fent your lordſhip a parcel of ſcatte ri papers, and reſrrve a cart · load * 
roul of tobacco, one tortoiſe, wich ſome oranges and lemons; praying God to gie you 
« ſtrength and beach of body, and a mind armed againſt all extremities. I reſt ever to he 
« commanded, this 8th of January, 16 17, your lordſhip's, Kemi {uodtabes 

In>ztD Ralegh had need of thoſe prayers, on his own part, at this time, not only in hi 
ficknefs, but even in the intervals he had of recovery; for here to give ſome account'of hin 
m this time of their ſeparation, we may obſerve, that he lay with the five larger ſtuips unde 
himſelf, captain Jobn Pennington, his" vice-admiral, one of the moſt ſufficient gentlemen ſo 
the ſea, that Exgland has, ſays he; Sir Warham Sr. Leger, another valiant and worthy 

At Punta % man, Sir John Ferne, and captain Chidley of Devon, moſtly at Punta de Gallo, and os 

cal, ports about Tnnidad, no leſs than a hundred and fifty: miles from the reſt of his/flect, maki 
the adventure up the Oronoque, yet in daily apprehenſions of meeting with the Spaii/a amade 
fent purpoſely to lay wait for and deſtroy him; which it would probably have done, after h Wi 
great ſickneſs which had ſo much weakned his men, and under this difadvantageous'divifion Wi 
his ſhips, but that the enemy luckily waited for him in a wrong place. Befides; it having i 
been falſely rumour d in his fleet, that he brought out of England twenty-two thouſand broad. il 
pieces of gold with him, ſome of his crew traiterouſly conſpir d to fail away, while he was gon: Wl 
aſhore in his barge, to take views and make diſcoveries of the country, which he was ſome Wl 
times wont to do, as at Terra de Brea, or the Pilcb- land, as he calls it, from the birumenous fubftang Wl 
which fo remarkably iſſues there, as he has well deſcrib'd; and when he traversd ſome wood 
to ſeek the trees that yield that precious halſam whereof he got a ſmall quantity, which ſmelt 
like angelica; * ſo to have left him a prey to famine, wild beaſts, or the no leſs unmercify Wl 
Spaniards, by whom he might have been flea'd alive, as other Engliſomen, who came but u 
traffick, had formerly been. Add to this the many provocations he received from the Spaniard 
who were in any of the ports where his men landed, only to exchange a few commodities for i 
tobacco or other products of the country, not only by the moſt opprobrious language, but di. 
charging ſometimes a volley of twenty muſkets at a time upon them, whereby Sir Jobn Fen, 
had fome of his men kilbd.. And laſtly, the uneaſineſs he was continually in, that he could i 
hear no tidings of the reſt of his fleet thus detach'd upon the adventure. And tho? ſome Tudia 
ſpies were brought to him in the beginning of February, by one of whom, who could ſpeak 
the Spaniſh tongue, he was firſt inform'd, that the Engliſh in Orenoque were reported, by ſom i 
Tivitivas he had ſpoken with, to have taken St. Thome and ſlain Diego de Palameca the gover- - 
nor, with captain Erinetta, and captain Fobn Rues; that the reſt fled, and that two EH, Wl 
captains were likewiſe kilPd : Tho' the fame was ſoon after alſo aſſerted, with other particulus 
by another Indian; yet Ralegh would not ſet them down, till he knew the truth; which 2 
rerwards endeavouring to compaſs of other Indians, ſaid to have been at the taking of tha 
town, whom he ſent in purſuit of, they eſcaped, and he was not certified in the report, even 
near the middle of this month, for ſo far his own Journal extends. 

In the mean while Keymis made an attempt for the mine, and had fet forward with captain 
Thornburſt, Mr. V. Herbert, Sir John Hamden and others; but at their firſt approach, neat 
the bank where they intended to land, he received, from an ambuſcade of Spaniards in the 
woods (who had probably gather'd there with expectation of his coming that way to the 
mine) a volley of ſhot, which ſlew two of his company, hurt fix others, and wounded captail 
Thornburſt ſo dangerouſly in the head, that he languiſh'd thereof three months after, 8 This 
blow firſt ſtagger'd the reſolution of Keymis, who then, as he reflected more upon the tate of 

their condition, was more over-power'd with doubts and diſcouragements ; inſomuch that tho 


tho' written moſtly on one fide, only with intention per 


a Ralegh's Apology, p. 32. ll 

d Ralegh's Letter to Winwood, in his Remains, (laſt haps of enlarging ſome of the parti afterwards, ſeems 

edit.) p. 171. incompleat both at the beginning and the end: for * 

e Ralegh's Apology, p. 5. begins but at the the 19th of Auguft, when he fer fail fron 

| 4 Ralegh's Journal. | Cork, and ends at the 13th of Fe 1617, before the 

1 Aen. reſt of his fleet returned to him from the Oremgue. It 

7 Ta f This Journal ego lng to Guiana, written preſerved in the Cottonian library, under Titzs, B. VIII. 
| f with his own hand, ing of ſeven ſheets of paper, * Ralegh's Apology, p. 31, 32. 
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þ under him, might haye bern informed of tuo or three mines more, beſides this which 
to ON them to, by a Nulatto, who: had; waited on the, late ov in 


his chamber, and, as he has written in his letter beforemention'd, knew, all things that concern'd 
his maſter, * This ſervant; afterwards,..by. no other means than, courteous, uſage, diſcover'd;, = 
the ſame to Ralegh himſelf : and not only the places where thoſe mines lay, but more part 
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and Hermian Frontino.z and a filver one, in the poſſeſſion of Franciſco Fusarde; and that the 
cauſe of their remaining unwrought was, that they wanted Negroes to work them; for, by a 


law of Charles the emperor, the Indians could not be conſtrain'd, and the Spaniards neither 
would nor could endure the labour. Tet did the Epgliſþ now decline all endeavour, either to 
be directed to theſe, tho? but few miles diſtant from the town, or proceed to poſleſs that which. 
Keymis was to conduct them to, tho' within a few hours march, Nay, when the ſhips were 
upon their return, and they had failed down the river as far as the country of Carapana, one of 
the natural lords, who had reſerved that part of Guiana to the late queen; and, having heard 
that the Engli/þ had abandon'd St. Thome, and left no forces, as he hop'd they would haye 


done, had ſent a great canoo, laden with ſtore of fruits and proviſions, to the captains; alſo 


by one of his men, who had learn'd the Spaniſh tongue during his long ſlavery under the Spa- 
niards, had offer'd them a rich gold mine in his own; country, to engage their ſtay z further 
proffering to leave ſufficient pledge for any Engliſb perſon they ſhould ſend to examine it 3 and, 
when captain Leak with another of the company, named Aotineux, offer'd chemſelves to go, 
the greater part nevertheleſs refus'd to ſuffer them. This declenſion of his offer, ſo, heightned 
Carapana's deſire to make it acceptable, that he ſent again, leaving one of his men ſtill aboard, 
who entreated to detain them but two days, and Carapana would, himſelf, aged as he was, 
bring them a ſample of the ore; who, tho? ſtill rejected, and the ſhips under fail; yet ſent once. 
more a boat after them up to the mouth of the river, in hopes to the very laſt of retrieying them, 
as the ſaid captain Leak, Parker, Molineux, and half a dozen officers more, ape, by Ralegh, 
nominated to atteſt. © But the adventurers, among other diſſwaſives from all temptation to continue 
there any longer, harbour'd a notion that. the Spaniards had ſecretly agreed with, and employ'd 
thoſe Indians only to trepan the Engliſh ; which appear'd but a weak and ill - grounded apprehenſion, 
to Ralegb; for ſuch. treachery might have been eafily prevented, had they waited the arrival of 
the old Indian chief, who would have brought the ore to. their very ſhips. And hat advantage 
in betraying them, ſays he, could there be, when the Guianians offered to leave hoſtages, ſix 
for one? Moreover, one of the Indians, whom the Engliſh found: in fetters when they took St. 
Thome, and brought with them aboard, could have told them, that the very caſſique, who ſent 
to ſhew them the gold mine in his country, was unconquer'd and, at enmity with the Spaniard ; 
and could have affur'd them withal, that ſuch mines were in that country poſſeſs d by the ſaid 
caſſique. 4 But no intreaty or invitation would retain them, and ſo they return d, about the 
middle of February, to Punta de Gallo, after the fleet had been thus divided, and they abſent 


above two months from Sir Walter Ralegb, as himſelf has informed. us ; © whereby it appears, 
that the fleet united at, or very ſoon after, the time he diſcontinued his Journal; and it ap- The fleet 
pears no- where in that Journal, that any inhuman offer was made to remove from Punta de. united 
Gallo to the Charibes, many leagues off, where he knew famine muſt over · take the land ſoldiers | 
before they could over take him, as his enemies ſuggeſted: f beſides, he cleared himf{elf in ſuch 
a ſolemn manner of this aſperſion at his death, as leaves not the leaſt ſtain of cruelty any where 
but upon their characters who ſlander'd him with it. n 

'T'1s poſſible that Keymis might, at his firſt return, be favourably received, and as familiarly 
admitted to Ralegh's table as before; * for a diſappointment of this conſequence was not to be 
too readily broach'd.. on. one ſide, nor reprehended on the other. Beſides, as ſome miti- 
gation of their ill ſucceſs, and inducement to further hopes, Keymis produced two ingots of 
gold which had been reſerved at St. Thome, as the king of Spain's quinto, or proportion 3 together 
with ſeveral other valuable ſpoils of the governor. i | Keymis alſo brought with him a large 
* Keymis's Letter to Ralegh, in "the ſaid - Hology, p.  h-King James's Declaration, p. 37... 


33; and the „ Pp. 42, 43 i Among the reſt, one, that was more curious in its 
d [dem: nnd Renee te med, in his Remains, nature, — coſtly in its materials; being only a bottle 
(laſt edit.) p. 174. Taten 9 4 | made oi a ſerpentine ſtone ; but it had a rare 
© See his Apology, p. 45. Hui a. quality of giving any wine or water infus'd therein 
4 Idem, p. 46, WMW. | twenty · four hours, the taſte and operation of the 


e Ibid. p. 


EY 


p. 41. „ s bas water, and to make the ſame of ſingular efficacy in 
* In king Fares Declaration, p. 36. png the gravel, and curing all diſonders of the 
© Sir Walter h's Anſwer to ſome which it was high E. 
death, at the end of hi Apalagy, p. ult. alſo in his Dying and, ſeveral F alſo by Richard 
eech. | _ Cork; who, havi — novo on 
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betray'd. 


' - - was faid, than che town 3 and the ways to it, Aſpera y Frageſa, as Ralepb has obſerved z/ apteili 


dl Bo IVF AI 12 
qtiritith of papers, letters, memorials, ſehetnes, platt at | he f 
ſttifly ; Weir gave ſome firgtlar lights inte Me ſtare and cbnditibm of Sp, with" Fee 
man of the Hnerteun plantations. Among cheſe papers were ſcund Tour Jeffers, hien Pliny, 
difcovet'; nor only Rax whole egterprige to have been betra d, but fils Nie thereby pur 
the” power of the Sfariards thernſclves 4 and! by wem, even to thebreaking- of tant wei, 
if any Was broken, for which he was afterwards" extlainyd sgainſt. RalogÞ hitnidlfiy, 
related: O for he thought this ſuch black and eruel uſage, ſhat he forbore not, im u letter whithhe 
wide, ubbut 4 month after this time, from the iſle of gr. CBHBapher's; to Sir RAPD D 
the" fecretary of fate, to ſhew his ſenſe of it int thefe words: © Te pleaſed his tmujeſty do 
«ug at To Httle, as to cbmtmand the, upon my allegiänce, to ſet do un under y Hanh tis 
e un rid the very ver by weh I was to enter it; to ſet dom ine numbur of my meg 
«© kid Men of tny ſhips, and what! orduunte every ſnip cartied ; which” being made hon 
t the NR ambaffader, and by him ſent to the king of Spain, a ditpateh was my 
c wit letters ſant from Madrid before my departure out of the Thames. e By the; d 
of tyoſt Gy ſo letters it further appears, chat three hundred Spaniſh ſoldlera, and ten piss 
ordranct, were comtniſſioned to be ſent from their teſpective garriſons againſt the advehtury 
up the Ofenbgue; * that is, a hundred and fifty men from Nuevo Reyno de Granadu, under i 
cotntttænd 6f Captain Antonio 'Mufica ; and another hundred and fiſty from Putri Rico, th'ts 
coliduRea tinter Franciſco Zanchio, Thete was alſo preputed an armada by ea, to ſet wpu 
Ralegh Hirtfelf atid the ſtips with Him 3 * by which, ſays he, we had not only been torn to Piece 
but all thbſe in the river had alſo periſhed, they being of no ſorce for the ſea fight; fot # 
& had refolved'to have burnt by their ſides, and to have died there, had the armads arriviay'by 
A Yelike, they ſtay'd for us at "Margerita, by which they knew we muſt paſs towards, 
* desi In another letter, which he wrote the next day from the ſame iſland tö ls wi 
Ralegb ys, * Never was poor than expoſed to flaughter as I Was.“ Then having telared th 
particulars of the forces beforemention'd, fem to deſttoy him, through” the counfn tion 0 
his chene to che court of Spain by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, he conthuled this part wich die 
wotds i * It were too long to tell you how we were pteſerved; if 1 Be, 1 ſhall make! 
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Bor the indigration which Raich muſt have conceived at the fight of theſe letters; 8 
little heighhtn&, when he came to hear that Keymrs had made no actual tial at the mine 1 
the reaſons he gave for having relinquifh'd it. He alledg d indeed, tat after the falle uf ts 
Spaniards upon them from the woody banks, which had diſabled ſeveral of his men at wd 
firſt attempt to land, he began to conſider, they had not then able tet etiough leſt to wulf 
the mine; cht indeed, it lay not ſo deep, as to need all thoſe pioneets and implements; Which 
in king James Declaration, Ralegh is objected againſt for not carrying with him, as may uppen 
by the firſt diſt very of this mine, in the former part of theſe ſheets.” Næymix allo argued, they lu 


not men ehough to keep this mine, tho they ſhould eſcape further danger in the difficult pally 
to it, which he feared much they ſhould not; the Spanidyds being mote cuteful to preſerve it; 4 


to that infirtility and uhaptneſs for cultivation, which Aceſtu and other naturaliſts, -have-deſeribl 


W 
the earl of Gert pf to Sir Henry Wotton, in Relignite | 
, 1 10851, P- 7. W907 1 Hiftoty,''p. 13. Thus alſu in the $tatt-Triab vol. I, 
_ king of Sn kl mer, en 0 Guiana by a p. 2193 and in Dr, Wekvoed's Memoirs i; is ſaid, Be 
bark 6f Aviſo, to arm the Indians againſt Ralegh's o- legb's plan, Which king Fame: prothiſed th Keep den 
ming, Was (lard 4g Marr 1616, at M,, (which was ſent by Gordotrar o and thenterto: che lu, 
letter, fa 1 „ In his to Sir Ra/pb Winwod, I have, before Ralgb left the J ame; ; and the very origin 
berg eficfoſe, fett you, the reſt 1 reſerve ; not knowing paper Wits at in the ad Governeys og 4 
whether they may be rr or not.) The ſecond of b Tho' Naib has this matter of betrajilf 
that king's was dated 2d of May 1617, ſent alſo by a him to the Spaniard: in plain terms, both in his letter w 
caravel to Diego de Pulameca, governor of Guiaha, E/ the ſecrttary-of ſtate, Which follows as above, and'inÞ 
Dorado and Tinidad. The third of his majeſty's, was Apology ; one, or both of which king Fame; had cer 
— | 1777 RING read, it is yet obſervable, that-this topic 'iz-not-@' 
- Governor i:th'o was as touch'd u in his majeſty's Declaration, but ent 
. of his cuſtoms in the funk. in Glence... — 1 460 N. if 29 
Ladies at the fame time. Thus Ralggh's letter to in- e Sir Walter Ralegh's Letter to Sit Ralph Win 
ue (hom St. Chriftopher's) in his Remains {nit edition) from Sr. Chrifopher's, dated 21ſt of March 1037 fr 
* compared ſome mamaſcript copies of it in in his Remains (the laſt edition) p. 172 
dhe Harlan library, Ce. Other tell u, theſe ver. Ses his Loser to his wiſe, in (che faite edidbn eff 
tiſements and ions were the cauſe of all the his Remains, p. 199, Cr. 
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Sir WALTE E RAE E G H. 
iey abend; [nd that they evuld tbr" er end ot we town up che mountain, 


being divided,” che greater" part, in che toww ſelf; and theſe too weak to de- 
futthe? found alFregatd 'vo vrder atid obedience breke rough, as ſoon as 
end feel the fatul neus · of dn death; would either not find his fick 
rp t6- attempt the every, and fail through any of cheſe 
more denied tha wholly at Unis ions) to ene ir: 


company, 
n 


gumerts e by the wee rh confirtned | 
—— letters (aforefaidl) in the governor's el er ed, ny 
moment, to expect à freſh enſorcetnent of the enermy Ae Wü from each end of the river 3 
werte ſeparate 45 th Acct was, and not able to make refiſtance, they all agreed to return. 
Hod wvt « fpecious theſe arguments, or ſome of them, might be, Ralegb was in no- wiſe 
pate with them. He urterly diſavowed the Whole conduct of Neymis before ſeveral of his 
company, and the ignorance he Had pretendetl to chein ; told Him, chat a blind man might 
have found the place, by the marks and directions Hirnſelf had ſet down under his own hand; 
and What his tare of fink more meh in paſſiig the! Foods Was but Teigred 3 fot;/after his fon's | 
death, it was known he had no care for any man firviving, and therefore, had he brought 
home bur one hundred weight of, ore, tho? with the loſs of as 1575 men, it would have given 
the king ſatisfuction, preſerved his reputation, and *encoutta; 4d 4 feturn the next year, with 
grearet force, to haye | held the country for his maj gy to whom it belong? a; for the riches and 
fruſtſuthels whereof, himſelf had formerly ſo largely, atteſted. © But fince he had ſuffered his 
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continued ſo ſeveral 49 66 RES he came to me in my cabbin (ſays 25 and 
« ſhewed me a letter he had written to the earl of Arundel, excyling, himſelf for not diſcovering 
« of the mine, uſing the ſame arguments, and may others, which he had done before; and 
ce prayed me to allow. thereof.” But Ralegb, no way ſaushed, declared, that as, 1175 could 


plead no ignorance, he could admit of no excu e being wounded ; in Th credit with the king 
paſt all recovery, and that this could admit of, no reparation. * Keymis, ſeeing Ralegh obe 
not to favour his folly, retir d as one knowing nat what courſ ſe to take, yet expteſſing, perhaps, 
alſo ſome deſign of giving further ſatisſaction; 4d, and went out of my cabbin into his own,” 
ſays Ralegh, where having ſhut himſelf in, Ralegh, ſoon after heard a piſtol, go off, and Tending 
up to know who diſcharg'd it, Keymis made anſwer, he fir d it himſelf, becauſe ic had been 
long charg d. About half an hour, after, his boy going into his cabbin, found him dead, with 
much blood by him, having a long knife thruft through his left pap into his heart, and his 
piſtol lying by him; with Which it appear d- "that he had ſhot himſelf, bar the bullet being 
ſmall, and having only crack'd a rib, he diſpatch'd effeQually with the knife. * And this, 
as I compute, happen d about the latter end of February. aforeſaid, or perhaps the former 
part of March, becauſe Ralegh mentions it in the letters he wrate, this month into England, be⸗ 
fore tefer d to; therefore the death of _ Keymis could not happen in the following ſummer, as 
one author miſtakes. * And whereas ſome had given it out, q Lomi, flew himſelf through 
remorſe that he had ſeduced and deluded ſo many gentlemen with an imaginary, mine, Ralegh 
will not allow that to have been the cauſe; but aſcribes it entire y to his own poſitive and 
paſſionate temper, and ſays, that . he would not have laid violent hands | bn bumlelf for any 
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The pollenpt of kalgbs . to his Jady, from 9 of a as Sandi and ber W oe Ulber 


St. Chriflopber's, 22 March, in his Remains (laſt Lion): have 'malicioully: idfinuated. The Ober varta on bis 
p. 177, 178. Alſo his letter to Sir Ralph Winwood, Hiſtory of king James, calls it a baſe aſperſion ; and San- 
w_ $4 181 : and his Apology, p. 35» 36. derſon, in his Anſever, inſtead of producing any authority 


in his own juſtification, is for mead/ing no further with it; 

e Keymis's ** of the ſecond royigs to Guiana, fo refers to his Hiftyry, as a matter too large to be inſerted 

in Hakluyt, vol. . fol. 683. again. But what entirety clears the affair, is king Fames's 

4 The Letters in the Romaini, "aforeſaid, p- 178, 18 1. Declaration; for had there been the leaſt madew of 

And E he Holbgy, Janes Home ſays, that captain ſuſpicion that Nag had been any way concerned in 

main 2 ke for the diſcove of the Reymii's untimely end, we may be well perſuaded, that 

= pio d himſelf m x defperate mood of diſcontent Dic/aration would not have been ſilent thereof, which 

in his cabbin in the Convertine ; which not being Raligb's _ amaſs'd and Et i ſo many frivolous circumſlan- 
ſhip, would remove Key#tis's death fill further from all ces in this v ge again _—_— 

furmiſe that he had any fuck foul play done him to prevent e Athen. Oxon. 1. col. 433. 


% man's 
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„man's opinion: nor when he did, adds Ralgb, could he have ſaid;unto,,me, chat he vu 
ignorant of the place, and knew of no ſuch mine; for what cauſe had I then to have Ie. 

5+ jected his excuſes, - or to have laid his obſtinacy to his charge ? Further urging, . tha 

ren captains,” whom Ralegs names. e might he put to their oaths,,, whether rng 

** Keymis did not confeſs to chem, coming dom the river, at a place where they caſt anchor 

chat he could, from thence, have gone to che mine in two hours.77 

Ar rx this accident it was determined, in a council of the officers, make for New. 
foundland, to repair and refreſh, their ſhips 3 but before, as well as after, they arriv'd-;ther, 

great diſorders aroſe ; ſome took, to courſes of their own. head, and ran away from him, as wy 
before · mention d; and many others proved ſo. reſractory and ungovernable, that, when he 

At St. Chri/. came to the iſle of St. Chriſtopher's, he was forced, , under the conduct of his couſin, M. 
topher's Herbert, to ſhip them home. Of whom, tho' he had ſhewed ſome uncommon generolity ty 
ſome of them, he ſays, in the letter he wrote from thence. to his wife on the Lad of Mar, 
know they will not ſpare to wound me,” and further declares, . There is never z bas 

dave in all the fleet that hath, taken the pains and care that I have done ; that hath, exe b 

<< little, and travel'd ſo much: my friends will not believe them, and for the reſt I car 

« not,” > In another letter he ſent from hence at the ſame. time to Sir Ralph Winwigod, le 
writes to the ſame ſenſe, and further adds: (, But theſe being gone, I ſhall, ſays he, be abl; 

« if I live, to keep the ſea till the end of Auguſt, with ſome four reaſonable good ſhips ;"< 

for to that number was his fleet now reduced. By the time here propos d of continuing x 

ſca, there might have now been thoughts of ſome courſe to qualify the miſadyenture of th = 

mine, and enable them to re- attempt it; perhaps by ſome little trading voyages: but hoy 1 

probable that he ſhould deſign any thing ſo far as the Eaſt Indies, or that with ſuch ſmall ford 4 

he intended to go for the weſtern iſlands, to attack the Mexico fleet, and ſurpriſe the carrack, WM 

as in the king's Declaration is laid to Ralegh's charge, we ſhall leave for. others to decid. 

At Newfound-* Tis plain that nothing of this was put in practice; for when they came to Newfoundland, the | 
land. company in his own ſhip fell to mutiny, and thoſe who were for ſtaying abroad, whom Wil Wt 
calls the major part, made Ralegh take an oath, fays he, not to go home but by their al. 

lowance. © Bat the Declaration ſays, that the greater number were for returning to England; 

and that Ralegh getting on the ſea bank, put it to the queſtion 3 whereupon the voices divides 

ſtarboard and larbaard; and that when he perceived the greater number vote for their retum Wl 

he went to that ſide and voted ſo too; f but manifeſtly to the hazard of his life was his voting il 

on either ſide. 5 In the ſame Declaration we are further led to believe, he afterwards «« offery 

% his own ſhip, which was of great value, to his company, if they would only ſet him aboarl il 

« a French bark, and that he made the ſame offer to ſome of his officers, when he was cone i 

back to Ireland, as not knowing how things would be conſtrued, and being loth to put i 

bead under the king's girdle * > but he did, and we ſhall ſee the conſequence of it. 

By the time that Ralegh arrived on the coaſt of Ireland, the ſacking of St. Thome, th 


firing of the town, and the ſlaughter of the Spaniards to the number of four or five hundred 1 
men, were largely deſcanted on by his enemies, as by his friends were his own more particuls . 
misfortunes in the long and dangerous ſickneſs he ha“ endured ; his diſappointment in de . 
mine; the conſumption of ſo much treaſure ; the loſs of his gallant ſon 3 the violent end d . 
his old ſervant captain Keymis z and above all, the general diſorder, defection, and diſperſion WW b 
of his whole fleet. All together, it became not ſo much a national as a univerſal topic d b 
diſcourſe and attention; every one cenſuring or commiſerating as their intereſt or affe&tion O 
mov'd. It is remember'd, by Camden, that captain Joby North, brother to the lord Nor, * 
a valiant gentleman, and who was much eſteemed by Ralegh for his faithful conduct under hin x: 
throughout this voyage, was the firſt who related the deplorable news of this unfortunate expe # 


dition to king James, on the 13th of May, 1618. i He ſeems to have done it in a very jut i 
and pathetical manner; and it might have had a good effe&t, had that king's pity been as ally (i, 
touch'd as his fear, Among authors, ſome, who had been for regiſtering this commiſſion af h. 


2 Ralegh's Apology, p. 40. © Wilſon's Hiftory of King James, in the Compleat H 
d pong poſtſcript Rades letter to his lady, from F/ory jo, Engines, 2, p. 713. ſe 
St. Chriflopher's, 22 March, in his Remains (laſt edition) f The oh oben p. 39, 40. _ 7 
p. 180. £« If I \« purpaſe to" have rurned. pies, 5 h 
e See his letter to Sir Wirwood in thoſe Remains, * Ralegh, why did I oppoſe myſelf againſt the greacet 
p. 182, which is but a poſtſcript to his letter to the ſame number of my company, and was thereby in danger ſt 
perſon, printed page 169, ſhould have followed it © to be ſlain or caſt into the ſea, becauſe I refus'd it? 
as ſuch at the end of page 175, as I find in a good old His drology, 47. 1 
MS. copy of it; where it bears date from St. Chriftopher”s, b The Declaration, p. 38, 40. 
one of the iſlands of the Autiliat, March 21, 1617. i Camden's Annals of King James. 
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3 that granted by Alp bono king of Naples to Bertram his captive Mor, whom he 
— —— — a large ſum of money to buy him ſome fine horſes in Barbary, 
for which his jeſter gave him a prime place in his-fooPs chronicle; were now, upon the ex- 
jon of a return, ready, with the ſame Jeſter, to Blot out the king, and enroll the cap. 
:ve for a fool: but others lookd upon this action of Raleghs in a, nobler and more elevated 
light, and as what, for the integrity of acquitting bis fiduciary pledges, was rather to be 
compared with' the generous act of that brave Roman conſul, Attitius Regulus ; who, to keep 
his promiſe and his faith, returned to his enemies, the Carthaginians, under whom he had 
been a priſoner z tho* he knew that he went to inevitable death, * n 3 
Axp now the Spaniſh ambaſſador having, by ſpecial advertiſements, gain'd the earlieſt 
WE: ciiclligence of all that had paſſed at Guiana; and how, among the reſt, his own kinſman, 
ee governor, had been flain, broke into the king's preſence in a turbulent manner, and bawling 
r for his majeſty's audience, only of one word, affaulted him wih the abrupt and repeated 
exclamation of Piratas I Piratas ! Piratas! At laſt he found breath and words to enlarge 
pon the matter ſo effectually, as what tended not only to the infringement of his majeſty's 
promiſe, but that happy union between the two crowns in their royal progeny, now the match 
detween prince Charles and Dona Maria, with all the advantages it was pregnant with, was 
ſuch a hopeful degree of maturity, even to the involving of both nations in the moſt durable 
and dreadful hoſtilities, that the pacific king of Great Britain was ready to do any thing in 
world to appeaſe him, and huſh it up. To this purpoſe, his royal proclamation was forthwith | / 
publiſhed on the 11th of June; ſetting forth, that Whereas we gave liberty to Sir Walter 
« Ralegb and others, to undertake a voyage to Guiana, where they had pretended a probabi- 
« liry of diſcovering gold mines, &c. We did, by expreſs limitation and caution, reſtrain 
and forbid them from attempting any act of hoſtility upon any territories or ſubjects of 
« foreign princes with whom we are in amity ; and more particularly, thoſe. of our dear 
« brother the king of Spain, in reſpe& of his dominions in that continent, which, notwith- 
« ſtanding, they have, by hoſtile invaſion of the town of St. Thome, Sc. broken and 
© infring'd. We have therefore held fit to make publick declaration of our utter miſlike and 
« deteſtation of the ſaid inſolencies; and for the better detection and clearing up of the truth, 
ve charge all our ſubjects, that have any underſtanding'or notice thereof, to repair to any 
of our privy council, and make known their whole knowledge, that we may thereupon 
proceed to the exemplary puniſhment and coercion of all ſuch as are found guilty of fo 
« ſcandalous and enormous outrages.“ Þ ee 22d! | 
Tux next thing to be thought of was, a proper and plauſible inſtrument for the apprehenſion 
df Sir Walter Ralegh when he ſhould come aſhore ; ſuch a one was Sir Lewis Stucley ſoon 
ound to be (and not Sir John, as one writer erroneouſly chriſtens him ©) who was vice-admiral 
of Devon (not lieutenant of the Tower, as the ſame negligent author miſtakes again.) One 
ho, tho* Ralegh's countryman, and, as all others but Stucley ſay, his kinſman too, yet moſt 
officiouſly undertook that charge, through the ſorded proſpect of profit; . ſo. unnatural, 
« ſays Wilſon, and ſervile is the ſpirit when it hath an allay of baſeneſs ; there being many 
« others fitter for that employment.“ However, his orders were to bring up this great 
malefactor in a fair and courteous manner, according to his majeſty's gracious and mild courſe, 
as it is call'd in his Declaration. And tho' we are told, by one, otherwiſe miſguided in hig 
account of this expedition, by ſome diſtorted repreſentations of it in thoſe times, That the 
„ world much wonder'd, ſo great a wiſe man as Sir Valter Ralegh, would return to caſt 
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= « himſelf upon fo inevitable a rock as it was fear'd he would ;” * nevertheleſs, as we are 
5 aſſured, by captain Samuel King, an old officer of Ralegbs, who bore him company all thi, 
while, and has left us a particular Narrative of whatſoever occur'd in their journey from their 
1 landing now at Plymouth, to their final arrival at London, that he no ſooner put into the 


harbour, and heard of the proclamation aforeſaid againſt him, than he reſolved to ſurrender 
himſelf voluntarily into his majeſty's hands; and to that intent, both moor'd his ſhip and 
ſent his fails aſhore the firſt day he landed ; f which I take to have been in the beginning of Returns to 
July, and after he had been abſent upon this voyage a full twelve-month. Moreover, tho PH. 
he ſoon met here with ſeveral diſcouraging reports alſo, concerning the Spaniſb ambaſſador's 
ſtay at London only for his coming up, to proſecute him, as my faid manuſcript author has 


2 Howel'; Letters, vol. 1, p. 63 and vol. 2, p. 372. e Howel's Letters, vol, 1, p. 7. 
b See Rymer's Federa, tom. 17, fol. 92. © f Captain Samuel King's Tate eh of Sir Walter Ra- 
r — Ii 7 p. 94. 2 5 _— Pp * 5 70 and O 9 for conveying himſelf out 
eign of king Fames, in Comple, tory of of the, Kingdom. , With the Manner bow be ray'd. 
England, vol. 2, P- 713. 1 | t ſheets, fol. 1618, p. 2. 2 ! 
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it; Ralegh fill continued: firm in that reſolution. The faid ambaſſador is, in ſome 
memoirs, ſaid to have been ſent for over to Spain at this time; and in 
commiſſion was expit' d; but others think, that impatience to deliver the ſucceſ of this 
tiations ſpur d him away, according to inſtruction, when he had got full aſſurange that 
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ſhould be diſpatch'd at ſome rate or other; whatever he could ſay for himſelf; for be & 
parted for Spain three weeks before Ralegh came to London, having left the remainder of 1; 
buſineſs in the hands of ſome 
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a Here, fnce we are to take our laws of M Der 


Diego Sarmiento, the following remarks upon him may 
not be thought very digreſſ 
to the further, illuſtration of Sir, Walter Raleb's ſtory, 
His firſt coming into Eng/and, tho omitted by our im- 
fe& hiſtorians of king James reign, is remember'd, 
Sir John Finet, in his ' Obſervations — Foreign 
Ambaſſadors, to have been in 16133 ng a then, as 
I compute, from a date upon one of his pictures, 45 years. 
'Therein he further appears with ſhort, thin, black hair, 
of a tall, meagre flature, with a longiſh viſage, and a 
cloſe, auſſere aſpect; Which made his open and jocoſe 
humour ſo much more taking, that tis {aid, he could 
perfectly raviſb the heart of our Caledonian Soloman, with 
the little jeſts, tales and fables he would fo. readily apply 
upon all occaſions. In the author aforeſaid, may be read 
this ambaſſador's weariſom ſcruples againſt the ſtate's am- 
baſſador, Sir Noe/{ Carone, ''a right-hand and left, 
upper-hand and lower, chairs and ſtools, with ſuch like 
weighty and indiſpenſable points of honour among theſe 
{overaign miniſters. As to his carriage againſt Sir Malter 
Ralegh, it appears ſufficiently above, in the body of this 
narrative. Fat if he was related to that Don Pedro 
Sarmiento, a famous fea commander, before mention'd to 
have been Ralegh's priſoner, that accident might ſomewhat 
the faid ambaſſador againſt him; but much more 
this new one of Diego de Palameca's being flain at Sz. 
Thome, who was his near relation, as captain King 
tells us. However his perſecution of Ralgh appears 
with ſo much fury and intemperance throughout, as little 
agrees with that dexterity of management or circumvention 
Which Ofborne calls the buſineſs of an ambaſſador ; and for 
which, among other things, he thought this ſuch an in- 
comparable agent. But indeed, it may not argue 
ſtrength of abilities to carry a great ſway in the orb of 
government, no more than great ſtrength of ſinews to 
remove huge bodies in that of matter, ſo much as the 
eat eſs or ſequacity of thoſe elements wherein 
they are centred or * 3 and, as an ingenious 
writer obſerves, the power of the almighty is often evi- 
denc'd by the weakneſs of the very inſtrument. There 
needed not the monſters of 4fic to correct the ſins of the 
Egyptians, a ſwarm of locuſts could do it, and vermin 
formed out of the very duſt; and tho' a whole country 
were deftroy'd by ſuch, will you argue, ſays he, they 
muſt needs have had the craft of foxes or the courage of 
lions ? Some have intimated, that the Spaniſb ambaſlador 
could not, with all his worrying and baiting of king 
Janes, prevail ſo effectually for the deſtruction of Sir 
Walter Ralh (how eaſy and tempting ſoever it might 
be to trample over the fence that is already breken down) 
but that he was forced to belabour the point with Span; 
gold, among thoſe creatures who had the greatelt influence 
at court. For, as one writes, The bargain was made, 
«« and Ralegh was devoted for a ſacrifice before they knew 
«« whether he was ſucceſsful or not; and, if we may 
«6 _ — accounts 8 = left upon record o 2 
« part iſtory, the king of Spain gave a um o 
40 = for his head. — — — as to 
tell us who had the money, at leaſt a good part of it. 
If this be true, the Engliſh court had in it, at that 
time, ſome of the moſt infamous that were 
ever concern'd in any adminiſtration. As to thoſe 
who reprove the king himſelf with it, I ſhall ſay no 
* more this, they ought to have been very ſure of 
the truth of it, before or. recorded a thing of a 
«* Britiſh king fo much beneath the character of any 
monarch in the world, vis. to take money from an 
enemy for the blood of their own ſubjects, and of ſuch 
«« ſubjects too as were moſt dangerous to the very enemy 
they were fold ta; which is neither leſs nor more, 
than ſelling their own ſafety, as well as innocent 
© blood.” See An Hiſtorical Account of the Voyages and 
Aaventures of Sir Walter Ralegh, 8 v. 1719, p. 38 


ory, fince they moſtly tend 


eſpanidliz'd partiſans” at court, whom he had made fare , 
* 188 m 


EH erer 1 1HIE It 
many of whom he carried-with him home; furthe, | 
prace his triumphs. PA all true Engl men COneing 

opes that the late a under Ralegh at Guan ant 
a tumult lately happening at the ' Spam ; 
houſe in Barbican, upon the murder of a boy, 
_ 3 _ this ambaſlador re 
England in the beginning of March 1619, 
of purſuing that delufve negotiation, A was 


not without murmurs, at the biſhop of EH. 


 Holberne, He was alſo. wicked out wich titulat haus BM 


the uſual reward of ſuch ſervices as his were ; bein *. 
ly made Conde de Gondomar, as Sir Fobn Fines | 


& ' 


otherwiſe, in the whole, not fo ſabſtantiall rewardes . 
home, as the ſlaviſh pains he took 21 pleak l. 13 
prince was thought to deferve. The train of his other tm (NM 


be read in a let, not long after his 
dedicated to him ber, Fear The Spaniſh Ep 


of 


as both diſparage and diſeredit thoſe which were 


As for the pernicious practices of this Spanif> ambaſſiis ; | 


in England, which might gain him thaſe ai tin 
they are unfolded in ano * tract, entitled Po, * 4 
or News from Spain; tran ed accor ding to the Syui, | 

z which e to forewarn both En and i 
Vaited l far to 


tru to Spaniſh Pram 
Printed 4. 1620, reprinted, x Fa 2= alte 
with the title of, A choice Narrative of Count 1 
Tranſa#tions during his Embaſſy in England; (in this «if 
tion, ſaid to be) Nwwrittex by Sir Robert Cotton. Tv 
editor, Jobs Rowland, had no other reaſon for afcribu 
it to this renowned antiquary than his having treaſuri:f 


up in manuſcript, and that he died heart: brauen: when Wl 
eved when the firſt c 
Second Part, here 
mention'd, he is ſaid to have made heavy complaint Wl 


he was not ſo much as heart 
tion was publiſ d; tho” in 


gainſt Gondomar. Nevertheleſs, the (aid editor, Rum 
may have obſerved juſtly enough in his dedication aft 
to Sir V. Paſtons, © That Gondomar, with his fü 
« words and geſtures, could 
« that he did times hold | 
© near running the ſhi nd, or to have ſpli uE 
«© upon the s: That the influence of his ill a 
% and eclipſing the ſun beams, is 


„ was thought, by many judicious men, to be nai 
*«« prudent; and that Gondomar was but a buffoon can Wl 
„ par'd to him.” In the treatiſe itſelf, _ Gondamer 3 
repreſented in a Spaniſb council lately held at % 
and delivering his chief ſervices to have been, , 5 
working a diſlike between king James and his How 
Commons, perſuading him to rule by his rerogative ; 
as for money, to turniſh hi by | rape WI 
Spain and by domeſtick projects, without any fubfd: 
England from furniſhing 


ſo that he 3 
navy. 2dly, His ing only a colourable reſiſand d 


our £aft- India trade, as being rather hurtful than 
to the — by ca eren ſolid treaſures, p oy 
ing home ſpice, {il thers and toys; beſides wall 
our mariners. 34), His o our V. lain 
voyages moſt ftrenuouſly, as w | 
England to with-ftand their New Spain i in; ier 
fore that he croſs'd all the undertakings for Firginia un 
the Bermudas, cauſing the recuſants, who were ſhare! 
to withdraw their ventures and di the work 
bly, That by this means likewiſe, he kept the yoluvtal 
rœes from Venice, till it was almoſt too late to fucco 
them. gebly, That he ſtickled hard for the Caine 
Towns, Which the late king Philip called the keys of d 
Low-Countrics, And 6thly, That the laſt, andnotthe la 
ſervice he did was, in overthrowing Sir Walter Rely?" 


beim terry 


over unto ] 
«« prelent age: That his ſucceſſor, Don Car Ca 


However it was, the Spanib ambaſſador ſeems to have ® voyage, and ing him, ! I need not ſay amo to death, 
left the Eng/;/> court well ſatisfied on the 16th, and em- ſays he, if all things hit right and all firings bo I 
bark'd for Spain on the 20th of Fuly 1618, having firſt ther, that his commiſſion would not let him tar de be 
emptied all the priſons in England of Romi prieſts, a ſpectator of his execution, which I deſired the — 


' 


it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, It 
„murder d at the Had, 


% have taken twenty 
« undertook for Gui, 


came to them on the land without * much 


„ (favs he) that by conceſſion, I might have wwrung from 
« (Or | ate Engliſn ar acknowldgthont of my 
26 maſter's right in thoſe places, puniſhing him for attempt- 
««/ in. there, tho they might preſcribe for the firſt foot. 
Ing , | p 

« And this I did to ſtop their mouths hereafter, and 
« becauſe I would quench the heat and valour of that 
«« nation, that none ſhou dare hereafter to undertake 
% the like, or be ſo hardy as to look out at ſea, or 
«« breathe upon our coaſt : and laſtly, becquſe I would 
« bring to ignominious death that old pirate, who is one 
«« of the laſt, now living, bred under that Engliſh Virago, 
« and by her fleſh'd in our blood and ruin. o do this 
„ had many agents; firſt, divers couttiers, who were 
« hungry and gaped wide for Span gold: ſecondly, 
« ſome who bare him at heart tor inveterate quarrels ; 
«6 thirdly, ſome foreigners, who having in vain ſought 
« the clixir heretofore, hope to find it in his bead: 
« fourthly, all men of the Rom faith, Who are of the 
« 8 

« to hunt him or any to death willingly. And 
« laſtly, I left behind me ſuch an inſtrument, compos'd 
«« artificially, of a ſecular anderſtanding and a religious 
40 proleſhon, as he is every way r himſelf 
« into the cloſet of the heart, and to work upon femi- 
« nine levity, who in that country have maſcaline 
« ſpirits, to command and purſue their plots unto death.” 
How much ſoever this may be called a fictitious ſpeech, 


it is founded on ſuch matters of fact, that Ruſbnoorth, 
ra and others of our moſt ſerious hiſtorians, have admitted 
che ſubſtance thereof as perſect hiſtory. The ſame year 
| & this pa was firſt printed, there was written another, 
eat WY call'd Vox Spiritis, or Sir Walter Ralegh's Ghoſt : being 
unt + a Conference between Sir Gondomar, his majefly's ambaſſa- 
wa, BOS or of Spain; the Prier Confeflor, ard Father Baldwin 
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the Jeſuite, at Ely-Houſe in Holborne, Nov. 20, 1620. 


I's = 


very wort tleman, n the title of \Projopoparia : 
or Sir Wabe ! Ralegh's Ghoft, &c. but dated as tho 
written two years later, which is à miſtake, as any one 
would ſoon. find who is acquainted with the hiſtory of 
thoſe times. The purpoſe of this tract is, further to 
diſcloſe Gondomar's miſchievoas tranſactions in Fryland ; 
as how he lull'd and deceived king Janet, perverted 
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to 
1 ſome noblemen to the Pop; religion, and corrupted the 
; prelacy to a toleration of Catho/irks ; how t he navy was 
neglected ; what money was expended upon one 
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» 
to know in whoſe poſſeſſion were the abbey-lands ; how 
mach: a ſearch coſt of our harbours and havens; and how 
much to enumerate the well- affected to their religion: 
till the ghoſt of Ralegh riſing, detects their * under 
theſe five heads. 1. The ion of Catholick 
religion. 2. The exaltation of the pope's 
3. The- glorißestion of the Span monarchy 


his a 4. The 
nothe extenuation of the Low-Countyy's Yory. 5. The abuſe 
thee of England's ſimplicity ; and the w finally, to decry 
1 1 the match with” che Junta. In 1622, 4 Caſler, 
Mares, 


Gondomar committed a groſs foleciſm in politicks, 
ſuffering his ungovernable paſſion ſo to * — 


| | his lexger 
honour, 15 William * the Scotch traveler, 
whom he had long deceived wi 


LEAK 


for the impriſonment, tortures, and robberies committed 
on him by the Inguifition at Malaga, as may be read in 
the book. of his Travel; that the ſaid ambaſſador got his 
ears ſoundly box'd by him before a numerous crowd of 
noble witneſſes, ** His fifala, ſays Lithgow | (meaning, 
** I think, his cane, tho” alluding to his ) was 
contrabanded by a ff ; and for victory, favour lent 
me authority,” He was impriſon'd for it nine weeks 
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pam faction, and would have been my blood-hoands | 


For ſo I noted the true title to be, in a good old MS. 

copy of this conference, commutitcated to me, ſome time 
xd n alt, by Dr. Thomas Short, an eminent phyſician, at 
lit be heffield in Yorkſoire. It has lately been * in Phærnix 

Britannicus, from another good copy in the hbrary of a 


promiſes of reparation - 


Sir "WA LTER X ATL E GH. 


P ellen lene fon hrs Van writ il i 

his own defence, and conveyed to the king; — as we have it in print, runs thüs: % May 

and het ſpared to take revenge; if I did discharge ſorne Spaniſh 
« barks taken, without ſpoily If I did forbear all parts of the Spaniſh Indies, Wherein I tight 
1 N of their towns on the ſea-coaſts, and did only follow the enter prize I 
here, without any directions from me, 4 Spaniſh village was burnt, 
«6. which was new ſet up within: three miles of che mine; by your majeſty's favour, I find 
2 no reaſon why the S aniſb ambaſſador ſhould complain of me. KN 2 1 
4 If it were lawful-for the Spaniards to mutder twenty- ie Euglifbmen; tying them back to 
««, back, and then cutting their throats, when they had traded with them 4 whole month, and 


journey outward bound Thad my men 


as one ſword ; and it may not be lawful for 


in the Marſbalſea; hence I ed (Gays be) with 
more credit, that he left e Sig Wee In 
June ſollowing, as Cam tells us, | Gant wir was re- 
to be impriſon'd in Spain, for ſo much ing 

the match; and that the /r/anta was to be marry d to 

the grand duke of Pg. Two years after, eam out 

The ſecond Part of Vox Pepuli, or Gondomar's app/aring 

in the Likentſs of a Mathiavel in @ Spaniſh Parliament: 

wherein are diſcovet'd bis treacherous and ſubtle Prodtice 

to the Ruin as well 4 England as the Netherlands. 

Tranſlated out of the pariſh copy: Printed at Coricum, 

410. 1624. Dedicated to Frederick and Ein berb, Ring 

and queen of Bobemia, Maurice, prince of Orange; 


count of Naas: by T. S. of V. alias ona, Scot, as 
the late Thomas Renblinſon, Eſq; was rightly of opinion; 


with pictures of Gondomar, his litter, and bottomleſs chair, c. 
« Herein (ſays the authot to one of thoſe printes) yo 
* ſhall perceive the curtain drawn from: beſote the G- 
« niard, that the world may, for certain, fee he is not 
e ſo beautiful as many of our Eg, who ſo long have 
« doated on him, would make him to be; rior on the 
*« other fide, fo terrible that your Dutch need fear him, 
. * how grim ſo&ver he looks upon them.“ It would be 
too tedious to recite the particulars of his deluding and 
defrauding the Enghfs nation recorded in this pamphlet 
how he Wreſted preſents and penſions ftom the Cxrbolicks, 
no leſs than ten thoaſand pounds from Sir Robert Corton's 
friends and acquaintance z and from ſeveral ladies great 
ſums of money, to be repaid when Dona Marin arrive 
in England, or to prefer them at court under her; felling 
the 
and many other ſuch like profound acts of policy. But 
above all, that his. compaſling the fecrdt of Sir Valter 
Ralegh's voyage and tranimitting it to Spain, and pro- 
curing his death, drew the ſpecial notice and thanks of 
his royal ſoveraign, as the crown and malter-picce of his 
negotiations. Much Tn might be alſo. employ'd in 
repeating the jeſts, tories, and ſayings of this Gondorias 
While among us, Which have been tteaſur'd up by ſome. 
rare politicians of thoſe times ; in moſt of which he was. 
more . witty than wile &&poſing in ſome his narrow ſpittt 
in matters of gratitude ; 4nd in others, frequently ridicul- 
ing the very religion he profeſs'd. Two years afterwards; 
the court was hauited'with another pamplitet, call'd S7 
Walter Ralegh's Ghaf ; or England's Fore warner. Dif- 
covering . Conſultation newly holden in the Court of 
Spain. Together with bis tormenting of Count de Gott 
domar ; and bit fitange Affrightmeht, Conflfffon; and 
public Recantation : Iaying open many Treacheries for the 
Subverfien of England, 2 4. Utricht, 1626: which 
I ſhall here ſay no of having before quoted it in 
theſe ſheets; nor of another book beſides, end Sir 
Walter Ralegh's Ghoft ; printed in 8 vo. fev years 
after ; becauſe written on a ſubject which concerns not this 
ambaffador. We may refer Gondmar's diſgrace in the 


Spani-coun, wich the Fading over of his ſoit by the 


king of Spain, a. x of reward in king Charles's | 
court, Fel the ſervices of his father, to the qo 9 
Spam hiftory; and conalude the little, of much that 
might be To ſaid more of him, in the words of an 


obſervant contemporary; who relating how the hy- 
E archbiſhop of 8 was made avdy W 
by poiſon, c. adds, „ That the ſtateſman Gordomiar, 
was Tequited in Hke ſort, notwithſtanding all his ſer- 
* vices for the church of Rome, his ſolici ations againſt 
« Sir Walter Ralegh, his catechizing of Spalato, Ko. 
For, by way of gratitude, he had, as 4s 


worth's farthet Obſervtinl of . Karli 
concerning Spain, 470, 1630, p. 28. 
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ace of groomeſs of the ſtole to fix ſeveral ladies 
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5 If Parker and Mecham took Compibrby and ache _ in che Honduras, ſeated" in th 


lf I have ſpent my poor eſtate, loſt my ſon, fuffer' d by fickneſs, and otherwiſe"s/worl 


© with which my companions. would have made me rich: if when 1 ras poor, I could hay 
made myſelf rich: if when I had gotten, my liberty, which all men and nature itſelf. do 
«* much prize, I voluntarily Joſt it: if when I was ſure of my liſe, I rendered it agaim: if] 
«© might elſewhere have ſold my ſhip and goods, and put five or ſix thouſand pounds in ny 


in the king's Declaration 9 that Ralegb was obliged to return, becauſe the night was ſo dat 
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© your gehe lagen, being Ts ow wept dog Snare. 
<< juſtly fay, O. miſerable Engli ! ? 43209 Blu eee 


* 


heart of the $pani/þ Indies; burnt towns, and killed the Spaniardi, and had nothing fad 
& Kana ok at their return; and myſelf, who forbote to look into the Indies, becauſe 1 wol 
40 not offend, muſt be accus d; I may as juſtly ſay, O miſerable Ralegbßp i wont 


<« of hardſhips z if I have reſiſted with manifeſt hazard of my life, the: robberies and ſpolb 


« purſe, and yet brought her into England; I beſeech your majeſty to believe, that all di 
J have done, becauſe it ſhould not be ſaid, that your majeſty had given liberty and truſt 6 
%a man, whoſe end was but the recovery on his liberty, and who had n * mn. 
4 truſt, 3 
„ My mutineers told me, that if I returned for England I ould be n but I b. 
« lieved in your majeſty's. goodneſs, more than in all their arguments. Sure, I am e 
« firſt that being free and able to enrich myſelf, yet hath embraced poverty and peril; and Wi 
« as ſure I am, that my example ſhall make me the laſt, But your majeſty's wiſdom ani Wl 
« goodneſs I have made my judges ; who have ever been, and ſhall eyer be, your majeſty! I 
« moſt humble vaſſal, Walter Ralegh.” * 3 
Wurd Ralegh had ſettled his affairs in the weſt of England he n bj journey for Ln 
don, purſuant to his firſt reſolution : but before he came to A/burton, twenty miles fron Wn 
Plymouth, he was met by Sir Lewis Stucley ; who faid, “he had orders for arreſting him and 3 
« his ſhip.” Ralegb anſwer'd, he had ſaved him the labour, and done it to his hands" 
And tho? at that time Stucley had no warrant, as our MS. author aforeſaid goes on, for ſuch arreſ, 
either from the king, or the lords of the council, « for it ſeems that his haſts was ſo grea, ll 
e and his heart ſo ſet upon ſome ſuppoſed purchaſe, that he could not ſtay for a warrant;“ 
yet Ralegh, being told by him, that he had ſuch a verbal commiſſion from the ſecretary, "vid 
in no wiſe reſiſt even that authority. So they went back together to Plymouth, and lay u 
Sir Chriſtopher Harris his houſe z where Sir Walter Ralegh was ſo little watch'd, that he'wa 
ſometimes two or three days without ſeeing Sir Lewis Stucley. And Ralegh himſelf ſays, tha 
Stucley left him nine or ten days to go where he liſted, while he rode about the country. How Wl 
ever, as we learn from captain King, it did, at laſt, come into Ralegh's mind (whether upa 
ſome private advices, how inſuperably the prejudice of his enemies was working againſt him; 
or any ſuggeſtions of his own, how he might work a reconciliation more ſucceſsfully from 
abroad, it is not ſaid, but contrive he did) to convey himſelf out of the kingdom. There 
fore, while they were at Plymouth, he employ'd our author, the ſaid captain King to provid Wil 
him a bark that would carry him over into France. King James's Declaration ſays, Ralegb deat Wl 
for a bark, as for a friend, and — twelve crowns for the paſſage : 4 Stucley ſays, e 
dealt with" two captains of French barks: © the Declaration ſays, Ralegh was then under W 
guard, and Stucley, that he was then under his keeping. But leaving theſe inconformities w 
others, I here follow captain King, who informs us, that himſelf procur'd the veſſel, which i 
moſt likely, and that he detain'd it nigh four days, riding at anchor beyond conn of the 
fort. The firſt night, about one of the clock, they ſecretly took boat to have gone aboard, 
but before they reach'd the bark, Ralegb, whether through ſome more prevailing thougit 
that might ariſe of a generous reliance upon the king, or a more confident dependance upon 
the juſtice of his cauſe, or for any thing he left behind, or would have firſt left either 
writing or otherwiſe, does not yet appear; but certain it is he changed his reſolution, and 
returned to his lodging unſuſpected by any one. The next day, he ſent money to the malte! 
of the bark, to retain him one night more; and yet Ralegh never went nigh bim 
afterwards. \ 
IT has been objected, as captain King goes on, (who does not ſay 1 whom, but I find i 


a Sir Walter Ralegh to king amet, after his return © Idem, and Sir Walter Ralegh's Dying Speech. 
from Guiana; printed in his Remains, and compared 4 The Declaration, p. 41, 42. 
with ſome manuſcript copies. © Stucley's Petition and Information, &c. p. 5, 6. 
b v7 King's Narrative, &c. MS, as before. _ f King Jamei's Declaration, p. 42. * 
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4 oath, that if he badibaenionly willing to have rumd quanmrtof a mile further; ho might 
«+ have ſcen ber- Beſddet, if chat; night would hot hne ſerved; ans of the uther three would, 
„ the wind being! ſair,..and.the!tide falling aut convegrentlyy; >03 ee 
Ar zx this: foys.captainiZing,  Stucley received av watrant to bring up Sir Malten Ralqb. 
but with. ng; more ſpec} than his health would: permit 3 and he {took to hit aſſſſtance, one 
' Manoutie,. a French M. ** upon what occaſion (fas Nur) I here willingly omi, as well 
« becauſe. I would'tjot-meddle with any inſtrument of fate, as becauſe" I, little ing what 
« followed, was ſome y hat eareleſs in the obſervance, of their carriage: 1 nn nnn lo 

| In their journey they baited and lodg d at divers geptiemen's huuſes of Ralegh's acquain- 
tance upon the road, from ſome af whom hearing. more. diſtinctiy the ncarer he approach'd 
it, what, a ſtorm his: enemies had brew d at county! he. began to regret his having noglectod the 
opportunity he bad at Plymouth of retiring ;; which ha diſcourſed of to his lady and t me. ſays 
captain Xing, who told him. He could blame none hut himſelf But aſter that /peremptory 
warrant which a purſuivant brought down for the ſpœedy bringing up of his perſpn, he begin 
again to meditate upon a retreat; tho, as he grew more deſiroùs, it grew'more, difficult. 
Therefore, when he had made ſuch. inland adyanoement on his journey as to have no means 
left that would favour him by water, He once more employed me (ſays captain Xiap)-who 
« was always ready to do any thing that might procure his fafety'3" being wells afſurd'in my 
© own canſrience,; tho he ſought to abſent himſelf--till the Spaniſh fury was OVer; yet, as he 


« always, 91d, That no: miſery bold mate bim diſſoyal to his Bug on country's And althoꝰ 


% Manourie, in his Declaration, ſets down. that Sir Malier Ralrgb ſhould, to bim in private, 
« ſpeak, ill of his majeſt; yet I muſt proteſt till my laſt hour, :dhiat in all the years ꝗ followed 
him, I never heard bim name; bis majeſty but tvithb revrrenrii H am forryithe aſſertion of 
ib ſo much againſt the dead. ot 
The particulars of captain. Ming's employment ſos this ſecond eſcape, we ſhall reſpite-a while, 
to make wN for thoſe, which, according to the due courſe of time, + muſt now be recur d to 
out of that Frrnehmam Darlaratian, as captain King calls it above, and ſhall- de it with ſuch 
juſtice as net to omit or: diſguſe any of the ill words, againſt his. majeſty, aſcribed to Raleg 
therein. But can ond do it from that which was ſuſfer d to appear aſter Ralggh's death, an- 
nexed to king Jamenhis Declaration © and thereby Chuſe rather to hazard à treſpaſs upon 
the patience of ſame-reeders, who may think it u detail of improbable, atleaſt iniignificarit 
objectioua, than incut the cenſure of partiality from others in omitting” it; ſince Ring James, 
and cunſequentiy ls cauncil, thought it would paſs ſor matter of ſuch importance by their 
making it. ſo great a purt of what was hoped would juſtiſy his proctedings againſt Ra/ogh', 
and of ſych authority, a to need no other evidences!” not that it is there too exprefively or 
politively call'd: Adanturic's Declaration, or his confeſfon or examination upon bath, but by n 
pretty, light, pliable phraſe, tis ſaid, . The ſtory himſelf reporteth to have paſs'd in this manner.” 
UromofAur dan. the agch of Jah, Sir Walter Ralegh, Sir Lewis Stucleyy. and the ſaid 


Manourig went to lie at Mr. Drake's, where the letiets of corniniſſion from the pri vy council 


were, brought: to Sir Lewis Stucley, and that Ralag h bereat changing countemaher; exclaimed 


with, an; oath, II is paſi hie my fortune  ſbould return upon me thus agair'? This haſtening their 


at Mr. Horſeyp. That here Raleęh firſt cauſed Maurice to be founded What was in his 
heart (ſuſpecting. apparently, that he waz deſigned as's ſpy over him) by his dd domeſticke, 
captam Ning: who, diſcourſing Manoxrie upon Nulzęꝰs calamities, id, I u we were ali 
at Paris. Manourie anfwer d, I would'we were all af London'y* bar fhould de def ut Paris? 
Becauſe; laid Ning, ar ſoon as we come to London, they will comme Sir Walter to % Tower, 
and cut off bis bead.  Manourie ſuid; be hoped Reiter things, and that, atrording to his ability, 
he was; ready. to dd him all honeſt Jerwtice;'' Afeer dinner they ſet forward for Sure; and 


here Ralegh ig) ſaid to tell Mlanourie, All that was H and thei Rig bad unjuſtly taken it from - 


bin.  Manewje, and Ralegh's retinue lay in the town that-nighty/ but Ratighhjaifelf and 


Stucleꝝ, at old Mr. Parbhan's. On Moiday chey got to Salisbury where, us Rategh wak 


walking on foot damm che hill, and had found} by enquiry; chat Manburis had” got ſome 
Phyſick about him, he deſired him to prepare 'a vomit lagainſt morning. For IRBO w. 
laid he, (as he is here repreſented, wich a ſurprifing faith already in ſuch # man) 4c wil 
1 be good to evacuate had humours; and by this means, I ſhall gain time to work my friends, 
order my affairs, and perhaps paciſy his majeſty otherwiſe," as ſooh as I come to London, 
they'll have me to the Tower, and cut off my head, which I cannot eſcape without coun. 
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departure they advanc d on Sunday morning nearer; 10; London about four miles, and baized 
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agreeable to expectation, he had more bliſters raiſed the next day. By this time hid phyſi 


Declaration (for they were: both. of them viſibly caſt in one mould) night think it! not necelſſar 


_ 


* 


wh wiheidog ſickmels, Ae hou. pee Ati without Thuſpidbh/M "Areorainglh thi 
wilt Sh he icomnplaitiedrof:adiminef df tight) with « dinzineſs/ih:ihis Nane 
he was: condutted towards Jiir-chambet,jorhdr vine Ragged; and Md klafft 
violence againſt a pillar in the galtery5>ag'made» Hnitey think bd Wastl eder Ha 4, 
that belief, Mandourie leſt kim for chat tirk67115On Tretley morning, NH (Eh TRA 
the greathſtinumber of his fervams forward: to and mow it uus he Id Hefe Cpt 
King thither, on the expedition aforeſaid (hom we ſhalbe meet witti' there, prepared fr che 
ſame, as ſqon 25 Manon is brought to an end of this fime ftory:): Then vorbes py {;, 
of Raleg}'s, into Stuclæys charnber, andwdeclares his mater was du, Kis wits, cke he m 
him in his ſhirt, upon all oor, 'ſeratching/ and gnawing the ruſh Un ithe Plank. 158 che 
ſent Auneu ie, who found him in bed "andiaſking hat he ard N anfiver'd;! « 

but chat he did it on purpoſe,” Thar chen Nag b aſked for he voltit, and tödle it eg 
any heſitation.” At Stucleys Entrance, thdt he fell a raving; and, Höfore this vont operut 
had ſuch ſtrong convulſions upon him, chat Sul, and all the help fie could get, Wert ng 
ſtrong enough to prevent the contraction of his ſine vs a faſt as the oompany could Arad thch 
ſtraight, inſomuch that Stucley cauſed him to be chaf d and fomented, hut that Rwlegh, 3 
afterwards laugh at ite0 Manourie, and ſaid . a confident is he how gong be Bid mas 4 
2 phyſician. |» 13 910\f 1511.7 40 reid 400017 bluow als i WY 


I the next place, Ralgb muſt be pen to als sr W Mow wie = 


the: room with him, and having diſſuaded him from à more violent vomit, "betatiſe his f 
did not yet work, Rai b alte d. if he knew not of ſome preparation which would malt un 


look ghaſtly and irk ſomie outwardly, and not affect the vitals, or make him i i". | 


After a pauſe,/ Manourie uſſur d him he coul furniſh him with a baravleſs vinttnthe"whic 
.would: yet ſoon; make him all over like a leper. 0 Whereby, we are told, \ Rao Rid d N | 
« lords would be afraid to approach him, and that it would mord tbr pity beides Joch 
after he had bren thus anointed on the brows, arms and - breaft;" e 'bliſters Fol Þ fc. BY 
ceſsfully, ahd-do ſuon ripem d to their full difcolourations; that Stulley, ut 3 | 
ceiving /Rw/egb's|bolly. all broke out in purple ſpots: with yellow bendsg and the fe- of hi WY 
ſkin ſo' inflametl: with heat, concluded the was ſtruck over with the 'plague, amd tnt it wa | 
-higbly contagious: But afking Manourie's-opinion, he truly concealed all, for that; us yes ti 
ne knew nothing of RalegHscintended fligbe 3 but thought ir was Gnlylto gain ML W Bitch 
his majeſty. Howe vet aƷ went Srucley to the grave biſhop Arulrewes,' then apdii'the pen Bl 
of his tranſlation to /ingpifter, and ſoon made known what a frightſul figure Sir #700" Rule) 
was become ; deſeribed all the tokens upon him, and, in the end, remmmd wich ten 
and one batchelor af phyſick. All their ſuill could not enlighten them with avic-iſpark « 
knowledge in the; nature of his diſtemper z but they gave their opinion in writing chat the 
patient could der de 1 into che ale without We hazard di his le; and Kanten 3 
ſet his hand to it. 1213 ulg leg Agi 
HER, Rategh i is deferitsa to 3 much delights — on pboſÞdil i 
[eſpecialhy but che vomit worked ſo thoroughly in the preſence of cheſe learned" dect Du 
having -apprehended they would inſpect his water; he directed Mn, to ili "tHe urin 
with a certain drug, which turned all to ſuch a diſmal colour, and fach'a difagreeable" ſeen, 
that if heaven did not preſcribe, the patient muſt periſh ; for nothing could: the phy f d 
but pronounce the diſeaſe! mortal. Further, that he then made Mamurir bind dig Am Abou 
with the black ſilk ribband which he took from his poniard ; but that not diſtemperinꝶ bis pul- 


having opened his ſtomach and made him hungry, he got Manorrie ſecretly to buy a lg U 
mutton and three loaves, . which he fed upon in private, and by this ſubtilty, was thought to butt 
faſted thtee days, that is to Friday the laſt of July, ever feigning grrat indiſpoſuion und uneuſneſ 
in company 3 but when alone, for to get the opportunity of being ſo was the chief vf of il 
the artifice he did here really put in practice, he wrote his declaration or Apology; and is fü 
to have got Manouris to make him a tranſcript of it; Which was; as the penmaiſ of ths 
ſtory further ſays, ſince preſented to his majeſty. But by an expreſſion of that ambiguity 0 
latitude, whether we are deſigned to underſtand it was before or after: Ralegh's death g thi 
penman, intelligent enough in ↄther paris of Monourie's ſaid fory, and the reſt of the king? 


to be ſo here. It was, ſurely a maſt vexatious ſtratagem, that Ralq h ſhould cui 
8 Fs 4 e Wan of his/ voyages! and. r defeat the preparations ilut 
i „ bor V7 No nod big de ch 0) 2m, var were 
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were make 1 th t him Bir Ge hit . — e benen 4 * * 

Jeired! is armbhg kb ce 

Tur fme fight? 48, de RY Boes oli, a 

| he infinuated 1 Sage, Mir be thought he fd, tiker poifbn at Mr. Pur 
ktpt a prilſt in Hs Houſe”; bat (chr dae e 

e bf A chte ron M MIS tel ehariitet/ 

bis Hand Mamie, be is faid'td have taken 4 160 King: glals in hls un > 
—— and ub have merry obere to'his aid coflident. "Bo 0 Bund one 
Dig Bi corel rb Ring," council; pH, und Spaniards a ah” 
being the day” that che King arrived in his progreſs at Salisbury, 
is {aid'to Have" taken in private, and haying oped 4 red leather trunk, put 
"nts Hil Hand wing Piecks of Spun) gold, fahl. „ There is WEnty bung in piitolets, 
„which I give er for 824 our phyſical receipts,” a the vickünls 1 bought me: and 1 will 
e give you fifty pong & year ff yo will do what f tell bu; and" if Sir Leis Shidldy nes 
« what conference you" have hit with” me, tell Hirn that you comfort me it my/advertity, 
« and chat 1 maker yu no other ahſwer than What u belt Written,“ giving Him a piece of 
paper containing theſe words, „ Ve a, N. Munobrir, Patceptunce de tous nei tyavauny'; perte 
« de Non eftate; ef de mon ls, mes mulatief et doulenrs : Ve lu, Ce d ma con ffente au 

« rey Wiel paper of RulgÞS oon hand. Writing, was afttrards producetl Dy Manburie. 
Aub d] Rullys is pretended te practiſe mere ueſervedly ſtill about the” eſcape with 
Manourie, as being alf in his power to aid himp And he the ortty perſon truſted by Starkey. 
Whereupon he propoſes, that Ruttgh, at his Comm to Zondow, fhould lie perdue at a fend 
of Mfanburie's in Sbire-Laur, which did not long enguge hö bation, for ns, re 
ſolved" othetwiſe ; telling this only perſon! truſted by Sf (1 an incredible eneſs 
of communication) that he had ſent captain King 60 Hire hin 4 bürk below Grave/ 5 wed 
i would go with all winds, and another little boar to carry him to it.” Adding; that: to 
« hide himſelf im Bynuon; he” ſhould be always apptebenfive of a diſcovery by tlie general 
« ſeurchers 'thit are tre; but chat to eſcape, he muſt get leave to go to his owt houſe, and 
being there, he would ſo hahdle due matter ay cd Nip from $/xelty through! A back door into 
« the boat with eaſt; for no- body would dream he cbuld go on foot, ſeeing kHitn ſo fceble as 
« he "ſeemed to berv ln Thien thine Manoj ſhoud , Why would'you'fly? your Apollgy 
« and your laſt derlar ation, do they" not ſufficiently juſtif/ you 2 and thit Riley ſhould 
filence Him with, Fare no more q à man char ſtars, is never ſerure TL? 

I the next place}® Rule is ſald to have procur dithel King NH ente to be at W den boüle 
when be Hnould come, 0 Londbs z and that which Munotrie hereupon obſerved, His majeſty 
ſeemedd not inolin dito talec away" hig life, ſince he ſufftetꝰd him to repair to His Own habitation 
for the mo very of dis each ; that Raleph ſhoulditepty,/4 They uſed all theſe Kinds of flatteries 
«+ to che duke of Bion, t draw him fairly into priſby, and then they cutoff his head. Adding, 
c H. they have boneluded among them, it ic expeder tllat a mati ſfioid die tõ re- aſſure 
„che waffen which I have broken witk Spain.“ Thereupon, ſays bur ſtory; he broke forth 
into the" maſt hateful and r words r ay” ir ſurpriſingly 
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Sk object ) ending, with. this improbable rant, % that, if be...could by 
| « fave axis em all . LOO would, plot ſuch Plats as ſhould make he king think; mal 
e for — — to his eſtate with advantage 5 7845 an you 
force the, king, of 3 Engia d in his fayour. "2; on bavauhildi od; 1s, 


IE -when eee Ard 9 ſhewed. Agha POREFTA for 
Stucley as to aſk, what would become. of Jig Relegh gſcap'd? Whether he would be tu 
to, death, or Igſe his office and eſtate e e ſaid tg, anſwer, . Not to;geath.z but h N 
« be impriſon d fo 2 2 While, vet 170 lands were aſſured to his eldeſt, on, andi for the reſt it va 
40 no part of bis care. | Then Manouric aſks if it were nogyreaſon in himſelf to be aiding to ty 
eſcape? + No; anſwers Ralegh, you are a forcigner, , However, if, you pretend tc h 
« any things 7 5 pr [RP ee PIR Nut what . am diſcgyer : d. to have a hand in 
our eſcape?” lays F other. x tollow-me into ae Q,,FOUNtTN, 
ce 4 quit all and I will make amen for al. τñ | $10 Yo Te _ 3418 5 
As they travell'd, between Audover and Stains, Meneuric, "a5 this Rory tht ib rib? 90 hn 
acknowledges, diſcovered' Ralegh's intended eſcape to Stuckey, who thenceforth uſed 
diligence i in guards and watches upon him, which Ralegb perceiving, as it is alſo own 'd, never 
theleſs truſts Manourie with a new propoſal, at Stains i in theſe words; « ] ſee it is not poſſible u 
t eſcape by our two means alone, Stucley is ſo watchſul, and ſets ſuch ſtrict guard upon me, 
40 and will be too hard for us, with all our cunning z therefore there ĩs no way but to make, hin 
« of our council ;, and if we can, perſuade him to let me fave. myſelf, I will give him in hun 
« the worth of two hundred pounds ſterling,” Upon theſe words, he drew forth ang ſhewe 
Manourie, a jewel, made in the faſhion of hail, powder'd.,with diamonds, having, a ruby u 
the middle, yalued at a hundred and fifty, pounds ſterling 3 and putting it into his hands fd, 
« Beſides, this jewel, he ſhall haye fifty pounds in money: pray tell, him as much from. ax 
6, and perſuade. him to it, 1 know he will truſt you. * e v9 18411, , (noni 
Tunis overture being made by , Manourie; Stucley,'. after py =: parley, ſent bock 
word by him to, Ralegh, 4 that he would accept of bis offers and bad him tell Ralegh he ws 
content to do. as, be had. defired : bur ;would;chuſe rather to go with him than tarry;; bakind 
„ with ſhame. and reproach z, dire&ting Mgnowrie further; to alt, * how, this could; bs de 
« without loſing. his office of vice · admiral, which coſt, him ſox. hundred pounds; alſo t 
« what place they, ſhould go., ho. they ſhould live afterwards,; and what means he, old 
« carry with him to furniſh this intended eſcape?” Ralegb gbviates all this wich praying hin 
to tell Stucley, that if he would ſwear unte him not to diſcover him, ke would tell him ha 
«- whole intent; and that for-the rſt; point, tho" Stucley were to loſe. his office, be mond 
e be no loſer 3, that as ſoon as he was got into, France or. Hollend, his) wife, was to'ſend hin 
« a thouſand, pounds; and that he ſhould carry with him only a thquſand | crowns im ang 
« and jewels to; ferve at preſent,” Aſten ſupper, Relegh is further: repreſented ſo open f 
contrary, to all his former. character, and beyond all manner. of, belief, a8 to ſay. t Oi! 
t could eſcape without Stucley,, I ſhould do bravely 3 but its no matter, I II. carry him aloty 
«« and afterwards. diſpatch myſelf of him well enough. Then Manpurie having apprikd 
Stucley of all that paſs d, brought them together. Ralæ h ſhewed the. jewel, and, probably, 
deliver'd it, for Stucley ſhewed himſelf content, and it was probably upon the acceptance of it, 
but deſired a little reſpite to diſpoſe of his office. Manourie, having this ſeen the 
made, took. his leave of them for London (che part deſign d for him ending here) after: having 
ſaid to Ralegh, © he did not think of ſeeing Him again, while he was in Zxgland.” - Raleh, i 
parting, gave him, by a letter to a perſon at Radford, an iron furnace, with a diſtillatory of 
copper belonging to it; and charged him ee to tell every body he met, how bee 1 
60 and that he left him in an extreme looſeneſs that very night.” | 15 
Bur as Raltgh had diſpatch'd captain King to London with inftruRiohs to 15 ig? readigels 
for him, he kept moving on; when there fell out an accident which gave him ſreſh hopes 0 
facilitate his eſcape, For when he came to his inn at Brentford, he was mot by a Henobman 
named La Cheſuay, a follower of Le Clere, agent from the French king z who cold 
the ſaid French, agent Was very delirous to ſpeak with him, as ſoon; as he got. to. Laaan, 
about ſome affairs which highly concerned his ſafety. Accordingly the next night after Ralph 
was at London, the ſaid Le Clere and La Gheſnay came to viſu him at his houſe : and there 
Le Clerc offer d him a. French» bark, which he had prepared for him to eſcape in; and 
withal, his letters recomiendatory' for hig, ſafe conduct and reception, to the governor 0 
Calais; and to ſend a gentleman expteſiy thar ſhould attend and meer bim there. But'Ralg? 
„ the French bark not to be ſo ready nor Þ. fit as that he had cn 
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gie cave hiny: thanks; and t6la'Him," that he would mulke "Uſe" of his owh Bark, but for 
bi babes od de l cc his agen uur he hol be beholden i, bag iu 
in France was worn out. With this paſſage, and a word dr two only of Ralegh's attempt to 
eſcape, after he came to London,” it not being thought proper here to expatlate upon the arts 
uſed in betraying it, ends the tedious fardel of obhektions accumulated to render him unwors 
thy of mercy in the king Declaration, and the ſtory aſcribed to the obſcure Frenchman afore- 
ſaid in it, but unconfirmed by any affidavit or-evidence upon man in other ſuch caſes, 
have been thought neceſſary vouchers : therefore how far to be call'd heinous offences, acts of 
hoſtility, depredations, abuſes of his charge, impoſtures and declenſions of juſtice, the reader 
may now firſt give his own judgment, and then compare it with what has been before ſaid of 
theſe accuſations by others. b Ry 3 B nir | : gue 13 1 1 4 5 "us 14 
Aup now comes on the remainder: of captain King's Narrative; wherein he tells us, that 
from Salisbury he was ſent before to Landon to provide a boat, and to lay her as low as 
Tilbury 3 and that he was alſo advis d to put one Cbtterell in truſt, who had been RaleyÞ's 
ſervant, for the proviſion of a wherry. As ſoon as Ning came to London, he dealt with 
Cotterell, who ſeemed as willing to do Sir Walter Ralegh ſervice as himſelf ; but telling him 
of one Hart, who had been boatſwain to the faid captain's ſhip, and had a ketch of his own; 
with him the captain therefore agreed, and gave him money to get it in readineſs, having 
vowed ſecrecy. upon the reward which the captain further promiſed him. But he had no 
ſooner received the thirty pieces of ſilver than he betray'd the deſign to Mr. William Herbert; 
who as ſuddenly made it known; but Xing not ſuſpecting any diſcovery, till fed' Hart with 
money to keep the ketch at Tilbury. | * as 14 


« Rakerh might ſay this to get his recommendation the re-confeſſion of their employment for Sir Walter Ralcgh's 
4 but indeed his AA was now in high requeſt eſcape, Le Clerc could no longer face it out, but 2 
at the French court. For one of the nobleſt ſcholars in it likewiſe himſelf. King James being informed thereof, 
France, Nicholas Claudius Fabricius, lord of Peireſt, wri- Le Clerc had notice given him by the lords, to forbear 
ting, ſoon after, a letter over to Camden, concludes it all further exerciſe of his charge, and not to appear at 
with theſe words, F'ay eu un grand deſplaifir d'entendre court, till it ſhould be known, by the return of a meſ- 
he mawoais fuccex de la navigation de my lord Ralle ; ſenger they had ſent expreſs to France, whether the king 
parce que cet un perſonage, dont la waleur et le merite his taſter would herein avow his minifter's actions. This 
ſont en grande recommendation: / /e fait aucune relation was on, or not long after, the 15th of Seprember ; ſaon after 
de fon voyage, je ſeray bien aiſe de la voir. Camdent Sir V. Becher was confin'd to his houſe in France; and about 
Epiftole, 2%. 1691, p. 243- "The original of this letter, a month after, a diſpatch came over to Le Clere with 
written by the ſaid Peireſtus to Camden, is preſerv'd in particular charge to delivet it himſelf intd king Tams 
the Cotton library. own hand, to try if he could by that means, recover 

As for that * tion of this French agent with Sir himſelf again at court, Away poſted Le Clerc to Reyſfon; 
Walter Ralqb after he arrived at London, to remove him where the king then was, and offering, himſelf to pre- 
from thoſe who thirſted after his blood, into the protection ſent the letters, could gain no admiſſion; but being re- 
of a ſtate which better knew how to value his great ac- fer'd to the lords in waiting, he faid, he would either 
compliſhments, it was not ſo cloſely manag'd by them, perſonally, according to his inſtructions, or not at all; 
but it took wind at court, inſomuch that Monfieur de la rm that ſervice. So he returned to London, and 
Cheſnaye was brought to an examination before the lords, from thence, in a few days, or about a week before Sir 
and having confeſs'd his being employ'd by Le Clerc in Walter Ralegh's death, to Fraxce, with bis letters un- 
the deſign of conveying Sir Walter Ralegh to France, he deliver'd ; and the revotation of the Engh/ agent thete- 
was, in September following, committed to a juſtice of upon enſued. See Camden's Annals of King James; 
peace's houſe in the nature of a cloſe priſoner. Le Clire but chiefly Finetti Philaxenis : or choice Obſervations of 
was alſo cited to appear before the council. And here, Sir John Finet, Maſter of the Ceremonies to the two la 
through thoſe eternal peccadilos which are ever brambling Kings, — the Reception, Precedence, Treatment, Au- 
the courſe of embaſſies, aroſe a diſpute, which however dience, Punctilios and _ of 1657 Ambaſſadors in 
juſtifiably it might be maintain'd by the ſaid French am- England, 8 vo. __ 56. Allo 4 Ambaſſadeur, et 
baſſador, ſeems yet to have added ſome fuel to the fire of /e Vencdtions, par de Wiquefort, 4*. 1690, tom. 
indignation already kindled againſt Sir Walter Ralegh. 1. p. 397. where, tho' he ſays, * cour % France auroit 
For Le Clerc declar'd, he would continue dumb to all bien voulu maintenir ſon miniftre ; yet that after monſieur 
their interrogatories till he ſhould be uſed with that di- Le Clire returned to France, il ne 7 ot Fort conſiders 
ſinction which others, qualified as he was, had before depuis ce temps 12. Such the fate of unſucceſsful ſervice ! 
been. Inſtancing, that Sir V. Becher, then agent for > Upon the great murmurs and diſcontent among the 
king James in France, had, at an audience. before the people, which ſo generally aroſe at the putting of Sir 
council of ſtate, claimed the right, in honour of his re- alter Ralegh to death, inſomuch that, tho one of 
preſentative quality, of not propounding his buſineſs till Es adverſaries, he was pitied even by E/zx's friends; 
the lords of the council ſhould fand up as he did, and * King James, after the mode of weak and ill-conſulted 
be uncover d as he was: for, being in that place am- * princes (ſays Oſborne) ſet forth a Declaration ; which, 
baſſador, he ſhould be allowed to ſet and be cover'd, as “ according to ordinary { of ſuch apologies, 
the counſellors were at the time of their audience. This, © render d the condition of that eding worſe in the world's 
Le Clerc affirmed, had been yielded to by the king his * opinion.” Another author obſerving, « Such is the 
maſter's counſellors, and therefore he challeng'd the li „of envy, and ſo really crimmak it is to be of 
reſpect from their lordſhips. The lords aniwer'd, that ** more merit than ſuch a rince knew how to value; and 
different countries had their different forms of treaty; „ to have done ſervices which they could not ſufficiently . 
and that the manner of ing in France, was no * reward, that this alone was Nalꝑb's crime: and hav- 
rule for ours in England. But Le Clerc perſiſted inflexi- ing obſerved that bis very enemies had ackowled 
bly in his right to this privilege. Then the lords, nei- reaſonableneſs of his attem 
ther to comply with his demand, nor conſtrain his reſo- meaſures: he took to put 
lution, determin'd to lay afide all form or ceremony, by 
retiring, promiſcuouſly, into another room, no ways 
— with the obſervances of the council. cbantber, and 
there to diſcourſe over his tranſactions in favgur of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, as a matter of private indifferent 
converſation. Here Le Clerc made many ſolemn pro- 
teſtations that he knew nothing at all of the matter, till 
4 length, after the confrontment of Le Cheſnay, and his 
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Ou Ade. a. the 7th- of Auguſt, Sir Walter Rab eme te 
when eaptain King attended on him at his lodgings; but was told — havning, 
no wiſe get ready to go off that night. It ſeems to be the next day that S̃tucley got his wur. 
rant to indemnify him for any contract he ſhould enter into with Sir Falter Ralegh, or d 
authorize his compliance with any offer he ſhould male him for his eſcape, or in ſhott 1 
others have not ſpared to call it, a licence to betraꝝ him ; for tho* Ralegb might now lum 
been ſecured in a direct and undiſguiſed manner, yet the glory was to do it infidiouſly, aud 
under the vizor of friendſhip ;- being not more ſuitable to the genius of predotninant pott 
than neceſſary on the preſent occaſion, to give room for ſo many more little — 
objection as might occur to ſupply the place of one wanting, that ſhould have been capital! 
this night it was that the French ambaſſador aforeſaid, came to Raleg#s houſe, — gy the 
propoſal before recited, But when captain King — — the ſame night, 
ſaid there was no going now without Stucley, whom he doubted not but he ſhould engage 9 

along with him, and that the next night, without failure, he would meet the captain « 

e Tower Dock. As for Mr. Herbert, aforeſaid, he was employ'd in garrowing Sir Mule 

Ralegh's houſe, as the captain phraſes it, while Ralesh, being thus drawn out of it by Stucley, unde 

retence of bearing him company, might be the more unexpectedly feiz'd with all fig 
private papers as he ſhould have about him; in hopes, no doubt, that by one means or other, 
ſomething might turn out to make a charge of ſufficient weight againſt him. But, in de 
concluſion, fays our ſaid author, all the papers which were found, proved WIFE ocean 
than what might, without any diſcredit, have been laid open to all the world. 

CapT AIX Aing went, as he further tells us, on Sunday night to the place appoint with 
two wherries z and Sir Walter Ralegh alſo came thither ; having put on a falſe beard, and: 
hat with a green hatband. He was accompanied with Sir Lewis Stucley, young Stucley, md 
his own page. Then aſking captain King, if all things were ready? he anſwer'd, they wer, 
and that the cloak-bag and the four piſtols were in the boat. Stucley then ſaluted captain Ky, 
and aſk'd, whether thus far he had not diſtinguiſhed himſelf an honeſt man? to which To 
anſwer'd, that be hop*d be would continue ſo. 

AFTER they enter'd the boats and divided the piſtols, they had not rowed above twenty 
ſtrokes before the watermen told them, that Mr, Herbert had lately taken boat, and made u 
if he would have gone through- bridge, but returned down the river after them. This raiſed 
ſome apprehenſion in Ralegh, but, upon Stucley's encouragement, they rowed on; yet Raleh, 
not well ſatisfied, called captain King near to him, who was in the other boat with young 
Stucley and Hart, and intimated, that he could not go forward unleſs he was ſure of the water 
men, whom he then alſo ſpake to, aſking, whether, if any ſhould come to arreſt them in 
the king's name, they would row forwards or return, At this, the great boobies were 6 
frightned that they cry*d, and anſwer*d, they knew no body there but captain King, who had 
hired them to Graveſend ; and that they neither dared, nor would go any further. Ray) 
ſaid, that a brabbling matter with the Spaniſh ambaſſador, was the cauſe that of neceſſity he 
muſt go to Tilbury to embark for the Low Countries; and that he would give them ten pie 
of gold for their pains, 

Tux began Stucley's part, curſing and damning himſelf that he ſhould be ſo unfortunate 
as to venture his life and fortune with a man ſo full of doubts and fears. He ſwore that if 
the watermen would not row on, he would kill them; and perſuaded Ralegb that there was no ſuch 
danger as he ſuſpected; of which opinion captain King alſo ſtill was. Thus the time paſt til 
they drew near Greenwich, when a wherry croſs d them, which Ralegh ſaid came to diſcover 
them, King ſought to diſſuade him from this ſuppoſition, and told him, that if they could 
but reach Graveſend, he would hazard his life to get to Tilbury, Theſe delays ſpent the. tide, 
and the watermen ſaid, it was impoſſible to get to Graveſend before morning. Hereupon 
Ralegh would have landed at Purfieet, and Hart would have poſſeſs'd him, that tho! it was 
night he could procure him horſes to Tilbury. Stucley appeared very zealous for this propofal, 
and faid, that upon that condition he could be content to carry the cloak-bag on his own 
ſhoulders half a mile; but King told him, that if they could not go by water, it was impolſ- 
ble, at that time of night, to get horſes to go by land. 

By this time they had rowed as far as Woolwich, or rather about a mile beyond: which 
might be to a reach call'd the Gallions near Plumſtead,” Here, approaching two or three 
ketches, Hart began to doubt whether any one of them was his. Upon this, Raſegh con- 
— — — 2 . e ee , e e fat 
as I compute from the king's ons, it is a miſtake, 
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induce Ralegh to 
ry, and hailing her, 
. -remain- fill in his- cuſtody; and-thar Stacey ſhould openly declte 
to th watermen, he was his priſoner, which he did. Here Stucley and he fell into private 
liſcourſe, contriving how Ralegb might reach hiy houſe 3' and how*$!ucley might fave himſelf 
harmleſs by ſaying, that he only pretended to go along wich Ralegh in order to diſcover his 
intentions, and ſeize upon his private papers. Then they whiſper'd ſome time together, and 
Ralegh taking ſome things out of his pockets (whether more rubies powder'd with diamonds, 
our author does not ſay) and gave them to Stucley, who all this While, not only hugg d and 
embrac'd him, as it ſeem'd with the greateſt tenderneſs, but made the utmoſt proteſtations of 
love, friendſhip, and fidelity. When they were got back to Greenwich, Stucley ſaid, that he 
durſt not carry Ralegh to his houſe, but perſuaded him to land, which they did; the other 
ſtrange boat landing at the ſame time, in which the men, they perceived, belonged to Mr. 
W. Herbert and Sir William St. Fohn,” the ſame who had made good profit of Ralegh before, 
as we have read. Upon Greenwich-bridge, Stucley told captain King, it would be for Sir 
Walter's good, that he ſhould pretend he was conſenting with him to betray his maſter, King, 
not able to fathom the depth of this policy, as he tells us, refus'd it, thinking he ſhould not 
only thereby belie his own conſcience, but make himſelf odious to the world ; therefore, tho? 
Ralegh himſelf made ſome motion of it to him, he could not, how ſerviceable ſoever it might 
prove, be guilty of ſo much inſincerity towards him. Then Stucley arreſted the captain in 
his majeſty's name, and committed him to the charge of two of Mr. Herberts men. After 
this they all went to a tavern, and by the way, captain King heard Ralegh ſay, Sir Lewis, 
theſe actions will not turn out 10 your credit, Ralegh was kept apart from King till morning, 
when as they enter d into the Tower, Ralegh ſaid to him, Stucley and Cotterell have betrayd me; 
adding, for your part, you need be in fear of no danger, but as for me, it is I am the mark 
that is ſpot at. Then captain King, being forced to take his leave, leſt Ralegh, 10 his tuition, 
with whom I do not doubt (ſays he) but his ſoul reſteth. And ſo concludes his Narrative. 
Hen the curious reader would probably be willing to know what Stucley had to ſay for 
himſelf upon this buſineſs ; and this I have alſo ſome opportunity of relating from the trat# 
he publiſh*d after Ralegh's death in his own defence; which-the', for its author's behaviour 
aforeſaid, it has been ſo much diſregarded, that of all the hiſtorians general and particular, 
who have written of Sir Walter Ralegh, and ſome few of them, whoſe characters are pretty well 
known, to his diſparagement ; I never met with one who has-ſhewn it ſo much credit as to 
quote it: yet, as I have found ſome few paſſages not altogether uſeleſs in explaining other 
parts of this life, ſo thoſe, which concern this part, I have thought proper more particularly 
here to inſert, in obſervance to a good biographical maxim, which enjoyns us, as far as the 
parts they bear in our narrative will permit, to ſhew a due reſpect to the characters of all 
men, and conſequently not, in favour of any, to proſtitute our own. Sc N 
In this tract, which is properly enough addreſs'd to the king, one of the earlieſt motives to 
revenge, in that poor inſtrument of ſtate, as Stucley no leſs properly calls himſelf, againſt 
Ralegh, appears to be a pretence, that Ralegh had abridg'd Stucley's father of an incredible 
dividend in a prize many years before taken at ſea, * whereof a more particular account has been 
before given in its proper place; as the laſt motive will appear to be what Ralegh ſaid of this 
Stucley in his Dying Speech. But the arguments Stucley makes uſe of for having betray'd him, 
are drawn firſt from Ralegb's having pretended to be-poiſor'd at Sir Edward Parham's houſe, 
who was Stucley's kinſman. For he reports Ralegh to have ſaid, ( Tho' the gentleman would 
not hurt me, yet there might be prieſts that did it: for I remember, after my morning's 
** draught of a cup of ale, which Sir Edward Parham offer'd me in the hall, I felt preſently 
** a kind of excoriation in my bowels, as it ſome jeſuite had been the butler.” «© Now; ſays 
** Stucley, when I ſaw the puſtles break out upon him at Salisbury, my compaſſion, I confeſs, 
' Was too credulous to report it.“ But that being thus decelved. himſelf, and thereby wrong- 
vg his kinſman, it moved his indignation againſt Ralegb for abuſing both: ſo that in ſhort, he 
2 To the king's moſt excellent majefly, The bumble petition mitted to him for the bringing up of Sin Walter Ralegh, 


end information of Sir Lewis Stuckey, knught, wice-admiral and the ſcandalous aſperfions him the ſame. 
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drew Ralegh to his deftruftion by a lie, becauſe he had induced Stucley to aſperſe his kitighy, 
with one. And tho? divinity would not, as Stutley owns, yet reaſon of ſtate would hold \ 
lawful to lie for the diſcovery of treaſon; in ſervice to the commonwealth. - Then he ende 
vours to reconcile himſelf to the commomwealthi, by anſwering the objection of his being g 
inſtrumental to the depriving it of ſo ſufficient a member as had not left his equal behind hin, 
in theſe words: No man denies but he had many ſufficiencies in him: but what were the. 
but ſo many weapons of practice and danger againſt che ſtate, if he eſcaped? being ſo deep} 
4 tainted in ſo many points of diſcontent, diſhoneſty, and diſloyalty. He knew, as he hy 
vritten, that as in nature, ſo in policy, a privatione ad habitum not fit repreſſio. Ae 
«« therefore being deſperate of any fortune here, agreeable to the height of his mind, wh» cn 
doubt but he would have made up his fortune elſewhere, upon any terms againſt his fo. 
« raign and country? * In another place, which relates to Ralegh's laft endeavours d 
eſcaping, he tells the king, . On the Saturday when I received your majeſty's corfimiſſion j Wl 
„my couſin Herbert, I received alſo intelligence by him, that at that inſtant Ralegh wy 
« flying from my cuſtody without my privity, not having, as yet, made him any emblem 
« of condeſcent : > ſo that I almoſt came upon him unawares, even as he was putting on ly Wl 
& falſe beard, and other diſguiſements; which declares he did ſtill diſtruſt your goodne, Wil 
«« doubtleſs out of the conſcience of his guiltineſs, whatever he writ or faid to the conti Bi 
« And is it any marvel then, that he was angry with me at his death for bringing him back! 
«« Beſides, being a man, as he was thought, of ſo great a wit, it was no ſmall grief that a mans 
% ſo mean wit as I ſhould be thought to go beyond him. Yea, but you ſhould not have uk 
« ſuch craft to go beyond him, No? Sic ars deluditur arte. Neque enim lex juſtior ulla g 
% quam necis artifices arte perire ſud. But why did you not execute your commiſſion bravely Wl 
e to his apprehenſion on him in his houſe? why? my commiſſion was to the contrary, 6 
{va «« diſcover his pretenſions, and to ſeize his ſecret papers, Sc. And can any honeſt fubjet Wl 
- bi « queſtion my honeſty in the performance of ſuch a commiſſion, which tended to diſcover u 
155 s ſecret intentions of an ilh affected heart to my ſoveraign? How can any diflike this in m 
and not bewray his own diſhoneſt heart unto the ſtate? Yea, but tho? another might har 
«« done this, yet how might you do it, being his kinſman and his friend? Surely if T hal 
<< been ſo; yet in a publick employment and truſt laid upon me, I was not to refuſe it, mui Wl 
<« leſs to prefer private kindneſs and amity before my publick duty and loyalty : for what dil 
« TI know the dangerous conſequence of theſe matters which were to be diſcover'd ? or wh 
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i h 4 knows them yet, of thoſe that make themſelves my competent judges? But if there wer 
4 e no kindred or amity between us, as I avow there never was, what bond then might tie «Wi 
1 “ to him, but the tie of compaſſion to his miſeries? which was in my ſoveraign's heart u 
4 « diſtribute, when he ſaw time, that did command me, and not in the diſpenſation of me, 


« nor of any other inſtrument*s power that is to be commanded.” © Theſe are his arguments; Wl 
and he concludes his pamphlet with making two humble petitions to his moſt excellent mai 
„ Firſt, ſeeing that I, your poor loyal ſubject, am burdened and oppreſſed with the teſtimo Wl 
« of a bitter enemy, of a perjur'd and condemned man, againſt all reaſon, conſcience ui 
&« law; that I may have your majeſty's leave, to the confirmation of the truth, which I h 
« ayowed to be ſufficient ; to receive the ſacrament upon it in your majeſty's chapell.“ B 
if he did receive the ſacrament, to confirm the truth of his aſſertions, for this ſeems to be tie 
meaning of his words, if they have, or were intended to have any; how that would juſtif 
the falſhood of his actions; and how, his taking of the ſacrament would be of any credit u 
him, who has own'd, that divinity would not hold his practices lawful 3 or how clear him i 
the violation of that truſt and fidelity he had before taken the ſacrament, as we ſhall hear pr 
ſently, to maintain, he was not thought caſuiſt, or even inſtrument of ſtate enough to reſolve: 
the laſt petition is, 4+ That his majeſty would be ſo gracious as to ſuffer a declaration to com: 
« forth from the ſtate, for the clearing of theſe matters, and further ſatisfaction of the world; 
which plainly. diſcovers, that this pampblet, ſent out under. the name of this inſtrument, Was | 
mere concerted preparative to the ſaid declaration which ſo obſervantly followed it; like 
fomentation to ſupple the minds of the uneaſy people, that the ſoveraign unguent might ent! 
more effectually. But how little ſatisfaction the ſaid declaration gave, we have already noted: 
and for Stucley's performance, it made not ſo much as himſelf eaſy ; being, in his own opinion, 
ſo inſufficient to deface the black and odious ſtains of his conduct, that he was forced to wif 
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a Tbid. p. 14, 15. 2 London, to have made ſome ſemblance of condeſcent whet 
r Þ Mamourie's ſtory as before, ſomewhat diſcredits this the jzwel was offer'd him. a 
of Stuclh's, Who ſeems, before he came with Ra/egh to © Stucley's Petition and 
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an Apolagy beſides 3 and that. was ſo litt regarded, as never to have bern changlu worthy of 
the pteſu Whether his life. was mos ſueceſiſul than his writingy, and bow it fared with him 
alter this piece of court: ſor vice, may be gathered from ſeveral authars, Some hiſtorical cont- 

of this reign, and.conſequenty vo friends te Naιανν,⏑jẽmemory, yet owh, that Stucleys 
deſtiny was ſuitable to his dealings, being alter wards hang'd, ay chay. ſor clipping of gold. * 
But thoſe; who had better intelligence, and knew the truth more: particularly, have delivered it 
« faith, which he had egpfirm'd by the die of the holy ſacrament, he was, beſute the year 
« came about, caught clipping the fame! coin, in the king's un houſe at H/biteball, which 
« be had received 48 the reward af his per6dionſnebs 3 for which being condemned to bg 
„ hang'd, be was driven. to ſell himſelf to his ſhart, to pyrchate bus pardon: of rwo-knights.” 
« Then (to avoid the-fight and ſcams of mankind) withdrew himſolf 10a little iſland in the 
« Severn ſea, called the {ſlr of Landy and there died a poor diſtracted beggar; >. which, as we 
find it cliewhere ſufficiently confirm'd, was in leſa than two years aſter Rategb's.death. + Thug 
horribly did the deceiver s reward prove his puniſhment ; and thus we leave: this notable 
monument. of improſperous treachery. | | vii, f 


after, a committee was ſelected to examine into the aforeſaid eſcape, it being a matter luckily 
capable, and highly neceſſary to be enlarg d upon, in order to fill up the meaſure of accuſa- 
tion. Such a premeditated flight was therefore declaim'd againſt as a crime ſo heavy and fo 
heinous, ſuch a diſdain or deſpair of his majeſty's mercy, as was greatly to be expected 
could never obtain his forgiveneſs. - Then again, for Sir #alter Ralegh to alienate himſelf 
thus from his native country by means of a foreign power, was ftretch'd! out to the idea of a 
ſeparation as horrid. as the breach of fore huge rock or promontory! from the main land, when 
its foundation was ſap'd and waſh'd| away by undermining waves. 

Tu arguments Ralegh now returned to extenuate this mighty tranſgreſſion, having been by 
na author tranſmitted to us, it is not impeſible but they were wick the reſt of his juſtification be- 
fore thoſe commiſſioners, during the time of this his laſt imprifoument;, induſtriouſly' ſtifled. 
There is, notwithſtanding, one of his own letters on this ſubjoct deſcended, by means of the 
preſa, to us. It is directed, by the error of the editor it ſeems, to che duke, the? as yet, no- 
more than marquis of Buckingham, and dated the 14th of Oſtober. Herein, ſays Ralegb, 
with relation to his late attempted eſcapa, That which doth comfort my foul in this offence 
eis, that even in the offence itſelf, I had no other intent than his majeſty's ſervice, and to 
« make his majeſty know that my late enterprize was grounded upon a truth, and which 
« with one ſhip ſpeedily ſet out, I meant. to have aſſured or to have died; being reſolved, 
« as it is well known, to have done it from Plymouth, had I not been reſtrain'd, Hereby 
] hoped; not only to recover his majefty's gracious opinion, but have deſtroy'd all thoſe 
« malignant reports which had been ſpread of me. That this is true, that gentleman whom 
1d much truſted, my keeper, and to whom I open'd my heart, cannot but teſtify ; and 

wherein, if I cannot be believed living, my'death' ſhall witneſs, Yea, that gentleman 
& cannot. but avow it, that when we came back towards London, I defired to ſave no other 
« treaſure than the exact deſcription of thaſe places in the Indies, That I meant to go hence 
* as a diſcontented man, God, I truſt, and my own actions will diſſuade his majeſty; whom 
<< neither the loſs of my eſtate, thirteen years impriſonment, and the denial of my pardon, 
could beat from his ſervice: nor had the opinion of being counted a fool; or rather diſtract, 
* by returning as I did, ballanc'd with my love to his majeſty s perſon and eſtate, any 
<« place at all in my heart. 0 | 

Ir was that laſt ſevere letter from the lords for the ſpeedy bringing of me up, and the 
** impatience of diſhonour, that firſt put me in fear of my life, or enjoying it in a perpetual 
impriſonment, never to recover my reputation Joſt, which ſtrengthned-me in my late, and 
too late lamented reſolution, if his majeſty's mercy do not abound; if his majeſty do not 
pity my age, and ſcorn to take the extremeſt and utmoſt advantage of my errors; if his 
** majeſty, in his charity, do not make a difference betwoen offences proceeding from a life- 
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 Aulicus Coguinariæ, 8vo. p. 94, And Frankland's that faithleſs knight, where he ſays, -** That Sir Lew: 
Annals of King Fames and King Charles I, Fol. 1681, “ Sig, Who had betrayed Sir #aher Ralegh, died in 
. 32, &c, | da manner mad, on the agth of Ag, 1620. Annats 
HoweP's Letters, vol. 2, p. 372. of King James. 8 1 20 as. 
* Camden very well agrees in this miſerable end of | 8 : 
a aaa « Jordſhip, 
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** laving natural impulſion, without all ill intent, and thoſe of an ill heart; and that your | 


0 


RA LE GA, as we before menti ond, was now priſoner again in the Fatver of Landon, put into the 
being brought thither on Manday morniag the roth of Augaſt.. About two or three days Ter. 
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4 lordſhip, remarkable in the world for che beadlenelr of yoardifpintion, do not vouchſafe 
eto become my interceſſor; whereby your lordſhip ſhall bind an hundred gentlemen of my 
<<. Kkindred to honour your memory, and bind me, for all the time of chat ſiſe which you 
« lordſhipſhall-beg for me, to pray to God that . and over. bind me 
« to remain your moſt humble ſervant; *. Rage ob eld: ati 
Toon all other events and motions in — now alſo rene 
by his adverſaries; tho the commiſſioners (who were perhaps the fate; mentiotd in x 
kind of oblique manner, at the end of the king's Detlaration, as witneſſes thereof came now 
conſtantly to the Tower,” to pick out or catch hold of any thing that might contribute ſome 
plauſible matter to condemn him; yet after the examinations, re- examinations, and con. 
frontments of the moſt diſcontented perſons in the late voyage, none of all the depolitions pou 
oath, that are pretended to have been taken, or were really worm'd out of them, were eve 
thought ſo. material by the faid commiſſioners, as to have been diſtinctly brought to 
either in that Declaration or elſewhere, againſt Sir Walter Ralegb. Much leſs may we ex. 
pect to meet with any of the arguments urged by himſelf in his own — during thi 
inquiſition, or cloſe and private manner of ſifting him from ſo many quarters. And yet, # 
they had been fairly preſented to the publick, it is not thought they could have Seen u world 
greater ſatisfaction, or have cleared him better than what he had juſt before written, both in 
his letter to the lord Carew and at the end of his Apology, to prave che authority he had u 
the late action at Guiana, the integrity of his conduct in it, with the reaſon and neceſſity thereof 
Wherein it appears, he abſolutely depended on the honour of king James to continue now, » 
he had begun, the maintenance of his right to that country which Ralegh had Jawfully pol 3 
ſeſſed for the crown; at leaſt, ſo far, as not to renounce or circumvent his 'own commiſſion, Wi 
otherwiſe, how well he knew that if he made the leaſt oppoſition to any reſiſtance of his at. 3 
tempt, he was liable to be purſued as an invader3 or, if he returned with any gold, to te i | 
perſecuted as a plunderer by the Spaniards; and if he did neither, that he was ſtill no l:s Wi 
liable to be accus'd as an impoſtor by his co- adventurers. But in this latter reſpect, all fu. 
picion was clearly removed, even from thoſe who by their loſſes in this voyage would lat 
been moſt readily prompted to make fuch reproach, when they found Ralegh prove himſel i 
as in theſe writings, to the face of mankind, ſuch a far greater loſer than any of the reſt here. i 
by, as was before obſerved :| and as for the other two objections, Ralegb has alſo made it nv 
leſs amply evident in the ſame pieces, how glaringly he muſt appear to the world, à mer iſ 
premeditated or deſigned ſacrifice to one of them, if king James ſhould maim his ſoveraigny 
of its title to Guiana, or now diſclaim'd the undertaking there which he had before authoriz'd. 
For therein he has ſhewed, that his majeſty was well reſolved of his right in thoſe parts bor- 
dering the Orenoque to the ſouth, as far as the Amazons, by having formerly given the EN 
leave to plant and inhabit there; and that his own propoſal to go thither, was not accounted Bi 
of as what would endanger the peace, even by the Spaniſb ambaſſador, who pretended it to * 0 
needleſs that Ralegh ſhould carry ſuch ſtrength with him, if he intended no other : 
for that he ſhould work any mine there without diſturbance ; but had a good reaſon retur"l 
by Ralegh for that ſtrength, from the example of Sir Jobn Hawkins, Further ſhewing, tht 
for the Spaniards to ſet up a town upon the Orenogue, was ſuch a uſurpation, and that ther Wi 
king ſhould thereupon call himſelf king of Guiana, was as unreaſonable as if he were to cal 
himſelf king of Ireland, becauſe he took poſſeſſion at Smerwick, and built a fort there, Ht 
ving allo ſhewn, that no peace could be broken there by him, where no peace was maintain'l 
by the Spaniards, both from their bloody uſage of the Engliſo, who had lately been to trad: 
there, and from the words in the king of Spain's late letters to the governor z “ who firl 
<« call'd us enemies, when he hoped to cut us in pieces, ſays Ralegh, and having faild, peace 
« breakers : when to be an enemy and a peace-breaker in one and the ſame action, is ' impo- 
« ſible.” > Moreover, that here the Spaniards began the firſt laughter z that their town ws 
not burnt by any knowledge or permiſſion of his, nor his directions to the mine followed. 

Laſtly, having obſerved how little the Spaniards can endure that the Engliſh nation ſhould 
look upon any part of America, being above a fourth part of the whole known world, tho 
the hundredth part was never poſſeſſed by the Spaniards : and withal, the many ill conk- 
quences of acknowledging, that we have offended the king of Spain by landing in Guiana, 
even to the ruin of our navigation, trade, power, and dominion in this quarter of the globe 


- a See the Cabala; or Myſteries of State, in Letters of v Sir Walter 3 * to the lord 3 at tht 
the great Minifters to King James and King Charles, Oc. end of his Arey, f P. 
40. aid page 309. 
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About a year after the death of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
king James captain Roger North, a commiſſion to, 
inhabit and ſettle a colony near the river of Amazons in 
Guiana; but was ſoon aw'd by Gondomar ſo much, that, 
on the 15th of May 1620, he iflued a proclamation to 
recall that gentleman from the ſaid undertaking, and 
committed his brother, the lord North, to the Fleet priſon 
for haſtning the ſaid voyage, as may be read in Camden's 
Amals of that king's reign. Some other little attempts 
were ſeveral years after made there, which may be read 
of in a manuſcript entitled, Ar exa# Narrative of the 
State of Guiana, and of the Engliſh Colony in Surynam, 
in the Beginning of the War with the Dutch, and of its 
Actions during the War ; with the taking thereof by the 
Fleet from Zeland : of which ſome copies are . — 
in the JSmolean and other libraries. But how all this 
ſpacious and fruitful country has been ſince ſhamefully 
de erted, by the Engh/p eſpecially ; the quiet poſſeſſion 
there by the Spaniards, to this day, is ſufficient witneſs. 
W hereupon we cannot forbear reciting here the reflection 
of a late writer, in an eſſay, partly before quoted, On the 
needful Improvements in Trade: wherein, expreſſing how 
much he 1s for promoting merchants to rational and pro- 
fitable adventures, and ſailors to new diſcoveries, as things 
molt valuable in their nature, ſolid in their defign, and 
gloriouſly advantageous in their ſucceſs, he proceeds thus: 
* By ſuch adventures and diſcoveries, all our encreaſe in 
*+ colonies and plantations has been 
by ſuch happy attempts, that the famous Sir Walter 
** Ralegh and his aſſiſtants, ſettled the Britif nation upon 
* the Northern continent of America; and, had he been 
** encouraged, or rather had he not been baſely betray'd, 
he had ſettled us alſo upon the Southern continent; 
and the power of Great Bri 
* iſlands, in that part of the world, had been ſuperior 
„as well in wealth as in extent of land, and in ſtren 
** of people, to all the nations of the world that ever 
„ ſettled there. And perhaps, by this time, we had 
** wanted no Mente to carry Negroes to America; no 
** Licence to trade to the Gulpb of Mexico, but the South- 
Sea had been our own, and all the wealth and glory 
'* of America paid homage to king GxorGs. But 
** i2te, and the ill policies of thoſe times hinder'd ; and 
the golden mountains of Chili, and the filver mines of 
Pole, the wealth of the richeſt part of the world, is 
** ſacrificed to the luſt and floth of the pooreſt, and 
** proudeſt nation under the ſun.” See Humouriſt, 
vol. 2. 8 vo. 1725, p. 39. Another modern author, in 
his was 4 to the South-Sea Company, obſerving this at- 
tempt of Sir Walter Ralegh's to have been the greateſt 
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as of any ſtate in chriſtendom; he concludes his Apology with theſe words, I have" ſaid it 
already, and I will ſay it again, that if Guiana be not bis majeſty's, the working of a mine 
and the taking of a town there, had bern equally perilous ; for, by doing the one; I bad 
ro/d the king of Spain, and bern a thief'; and, by the other, a diſturber ur breaker of the peace. 
Now it is plain, that king James ſo much waved his fight to Guiana, at leaſt till Ralegb 
was put to death (for then he aſſum' d it again, by the power he gave for another expedition to 
thoſe parts, * however, itreſolutely, according to cuſtom, he revok'd it) that as we obſerve in 
his Declaration, not only the place which Ralegh went to is pretended to be out of his com- 
miſſion, but the title he ſtood upon, to be n ways compatible with it. Yet ſo inconteſtably did 
Ralegh make it appear, no doubt in his examinations at preſent, no leſs/than in the writings 
abovemention'd, that if any peace could be broken where no peace bad been maintain d, it muſt 
either be by king James himſelf, in firſt granting a commiſſion to plunder another prince (for he 
knew where Ralegh was going, and no where declines his knowledge that the Spaniards were 
ſettled there) and then betraying it to procure a defeat of "the very attempt he had empower d; 
or elſe by the Spaniards themſelves, in reſiſting bis endeavours to put it in execution; that after 
all this queſtoning, canvaſing, and heaping up of allegations againſt him, the council could 
not think it juſtifiable to take away Sir Walter Ralegh's life for all that had paſſed at Guiana. 
Yet, as he muſt be put to death, they found a way to appeaſe the Spaniards with his blood, by 
making this laſt action at St. Thome the efficien cauſe, but the obſolete condemnation. ar 
Wincheſter, fifteen years paſt, the nominal cauſe of his deſtruction: as a courſe w. 


produced. Twas 


itain in her colonies and 


„ in wo 


- 


hereby both 


the law would be judicially fatisfied, and the title be left, for fear of diſpleaſure, undecided. 
So in the whole, it was reſolved: there ſhould be room enough to revoke the king's former 
mercy, as it appears in his Declaration; and that Raiegh might loſe his head upon his former 
attainder 3 > notwithſtanding the repugnancies apparent in ſuch a concluſion 


to men of 
| penetration; 
enterprize that ever was undertaken by any private per- 


ſon ; how much it would be to the glory of the ſaid 
Company to bring it to perfection; how much it was to 


the infamy of that age in which this great man ſuffer'd, 


that fuch an enterprize was not only diicourag'd, but even 
betray'd to the Spaniard, and this gallant gentleman ex- 
poſed to ruin ; alſo how juſt a reproach to this nation 
ever ſince, that ſuch a of the world, ſo timely and 
ſo effeQually diſcover'd to us, has not been made our 
own, and all thoſe nations, who would ſubmit to us, and 
be aſſiſtant to the great work, be taken into protection, 
confederated and made uſe of in ſubjecting that inex- 
hauſtible treaſure to be found there, to the government 
and crown of Great Britain; he concludes the ſaid 
Addreſs in theſe words: The country is within the pa- 
«© tent or charter of the South-Sea C ; the - 
*« taking ſeems to be their due: their charter begins at 
«« the river Orenogue, and none can attempt it without 
« them. If they pleaſe to take ſuch a propoſal into 
% conſideration, the author of theſe ſheets is ready to 
« lay before them a plan or chart of the rivers and 
% ſhores, the depths of water, and all neceſſary inſtruc- 
tions for the navigation, with a ſcheme of the under- 
taking, which he had the honour, about thirty years 
ago, to lay before king WILLIAM, and to de- 
monſtrate how eaſy it would be to bring this attemyt 
to perfection. If the Company decline it, tis then 


humbly propos'd, that they wi e leave to a ſociety 
2 nd 2: to undertake it 4 the Company's li- 
* cence, and on ſuch conditions as may be thought 
6 A. — =—_ ng. 1 N when ſuch a 
5 propoſal entertain ompany.” See an 
Hiſtorical Account of the Voyages and 3 9 & of Sir 

alter Ralegh, 8vo. 1719; P- 42 to 55. 

þ « A head (ſays ) of more you to our 
* court (checilly in dearth of wiſdom then raging} 
than Infanta could be, notwithſtanding that the 
«« moſt al, no leſs than the leaſt ſuſpected reports, 
“ made her alone owner of the greateſt oe 
9 try and ence that were at that day extant 
ind ! But, as the fooliſh idolaters were 
« wont to ſacrifice the choiceſt of their children to the 
devil, the common enemy of humanity ; ſo our king 
« gave up this incomparable jewel to the will of this 
« monſter in ambition (the Speniard). under the pretence 
„of a ſuperannuated tranſgreſſion, ; contrary to the opi- 
nion of the moſt honeſt ſort of go ; Who main- 
< tain'd, that his mazelty's pardon lay incluſively in the 
„ dgommiſſion he gave him upon his ſetting out to ſea: 
it being incongruous that be, who remain'd under the 

| notion 


cexxiii 


Brought to 
Weftminſter- 
hall. 


the judges, forthwith to order execution. But they conſidering there ought to be ſome face of 
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penetration z among whom, Carew Rategh has very well obſery'd theroupan, . that lis fothy, 


«pa; condemw'd for being 4 friend ta he Spaniards, an Joſt bis liſe by the ſume ſerivence; for: being 
their enemy. >” Wi, © YI e n WR Th TW I THY WF Xt bin e 

Aub, however, of diſpatehing him being thus piec'd out, the king, or thoſe winh 
whom he left the management of this affair when he went upon his progreſs, appear d ver 
cager for bringing it to a period. Therefore; as the ſnorteſt way, a privy: ſeal was ſeat ts 


regularity in the matter, and a little finger in the court of juſtice to flide it off with as mu 
decency and ſmoothneſs as the buſineſs would allow oſ, demur'd upon that extrajudicial may. 
ner of proceeding. Therefore, on Friday the 23d of October, there was à conference held 
upon the form or manner how priſoners, who have been attainted of treaſon and ſet at-libetty, 
ſhould be brought to execution, between all the juſtices of England; as one. af them, | judge 
Hutton tells us: wherein the queſtion being put, Whether a privy ſeal was ſufficient x 
being directed to the juſtices of the King's Bench, to command them to award executigg 
« againſt Sir Walter Ralegh ; or how they ſhould proceed before execution be awarded 2” þ 


was reſolved by all, That he ought to be brought to bar, by Habeas Corpus to the lies 


« tenant of the Tower, and then demanded, if he could ſay any thing why execution ſhouli 
<« not be awarded? For the proceedings againſt him being before commiſſioners, they are deliver! 


« only into the court of King's Bench, or they might have remain'd in a bag, or cheſt, wi 
« no roll made thereof; and ſo long time paſſing, it is not a legal cour/Je that he ſhould b WR 


« commanded by a privy ſeal or great ſeal to be executed, without being demanded, wha Wa 
«© he hath to fay? For he might have a pardon, or he might ſay that he was not the ſan: Wa 


« perſon: as if one be outlawed of felony, and taken, he ſhall not be preſently hang'd, be WM 


% he ſhall be breught to bar, and fo demanded, Ge. Upon this reſolution, a privy fed 
«© came to the Juſtices of the King's Bench, commanding them to proceed againſt him ac 
« ding to law.” > In what ſenſe he was ſo proceeded againſt may be better underſtood by 
that notice which on the 24th of October, being the next day, Ralegh received from the au. 


miſſioners to prepare for death; © and by his not being ſuffer'd, when he ſoon after appear Wil 
in court, before the judges, according to law, to make any defence of himſelf for what had bea Wl 


the occaſion of his coming thither ; as may be ſeen by the following abſtract of the ful 
proceedings, which I have been favour'd with from authentick copies. 

Ox Wedneſday, the 28th of Ofober, Sir Walter Ralegh, at eight o' clock in the morning 
was awaked out of a fit of a fever, with ſummons preſently to appear at the King*s Bench ba 


at Weſtminſter z and, ſoon after nine o' clock, he was, by writ of Habeas Corpus, brougit if 


thither, The writ being deliver'd to the judges by Sir Walter Apſiey, and Sir Walter Raleghh 


conviction at Wincheſter read, the attorney, Mr. Henry Yelverton, ſet forch, „That te Wi 
« priſoner having been fifteen years ſince convicted of high treaſon, and then received te 


judgment of death, his majeſty, of his abundant grace, had been pleaſed ro ſhew mem 


« unto him, till now, that juſtice calls to him for execution. Sir Walter Ralegb (continud 
<« he) hath been a ſtateſman, and a man, who, in regard to his parts and quality, is to E 
« pitied : he hath been as a ſtar at which the world have gazed ; but ſtars may fall, mw Wl 
It is therefore his m- Wl 


« they muſt fall when they trouble the ſphere wherein they abide. 4 
« jeſty's pleaſure now to call for execution of the former judgment, and I now require. oni 
for the ſame.” 
the conviction and judgment, the priſoner, holding up his hand, was aſked, . what he coul 


«© notion of one dead in the law, ſhould, as a general, 


| entitled, A brief Relation of Sir Walter Ralegh's Tull, 
{poſe of the lives of others, not being himſelf maſter 


Sc. where Carew Ralegh's words are, p. , as follow. 
Here juſtice was indeed bling / blindly Executing a 
and the ſame perſon, upon one and the fame cu 
«© demnation, for things contradictory ; for Sir Val, 
« Ralegh was condemn'd for being a friend to the 


„% dj 
«© of his own. But the Spanih faction, then abſolute at 
% court, ànd ſole mana of the king's pozver no leis 
„than his, juftice, did fo far tender his catholick ma- 
« jeſty's fall tisfaction in the procuring of his death, 


Then the clerk of the crown, Mr. Fanſhaw, having read the record d 


4e the only man of note left alive who had helped to 
«« beat them in the year 1588 ; that no abſurdity lying in 
„ the way of his profecution, could deter them from 
« taking uſe of his former condemnation ; remembring, 
« withal, how far his wit had led them at Wincheſter, 
and how'much the jury, who condemn'd him there, 
« were touch'd in their confciences ; Which made it the 
„ leſs probable they ſhould be able to impannel one fo 
«© wicked as would do it then, Beſides, No peace be- 
"«© "'yond the Line, was a belief ſo Tivetied in the opinion 
of all, as he could not have been indifted anew, with- 
e out the king's producing the original articles, by which 
* his accuſers would have been eonvinced- of ice, or 
t his prince of folly. Memoirs *of Ning James, p. ros. 
2 See HoweP's Letters, vol. 2, p. 351; and the tract 


« niard, and loſt his life for being their utter enen. a 


“ Thus kings, when they will do what they 
«« pleaſe not him they ſhould, God; and having mat 
their power ſubſervient to their will, deprive themſele 
of that juſt power whereby others are ſubſervient tothem 
b Sir Richard Hutton“? Reports, fol. 1656, p. 1. 
Alſo judge Creo#'s Reports 2, fel. 495 ; ferjeant Rus 
Reports, 50, þ 7. and . Nelfor's Abridgment, &. 
N I. 365. 3 
E 


mden's Annals of King James. 


d $o in the copy here chiefly followed, but in ob. 
more ancient, this compariſon is thus turn'd into | 
Sir "Walter Ralegh, in bis time, vas a tar ; yra, andof f 
fair, but "ru? of rhe neceſſity of _y 

* fe 


(t 117 


nature as ſhi 


ſtars, when they trouble the ſphere, nult in 
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T voice was grown weak by his late ſickneſs, and an ague he had at that inſtant upon him, in 
40 which he was brought thither ; therefore (as it appears in another copy of theſe proceedings. 
T before refer'd to) deſired the relief of a pen and ink.” But the lord chief juſtice, Sir Henry 
Montague, telling him * he ſpake audibly enough,” he went on to this, effect; “ That he 
« hoped the judgment he received to die fo long ſince, could not now be ſtrained to take 
« away his life; ſince by his majeſty's commiſſion for his late voyage, it was imply'd to be 
« reſtor'd, in giving him power as marſhal. on the life and death of others ; and ſince he 
« undertook the ſame to honour his ſoveraign, and enrich his kingdom with gold, of the ore 
« whereof, this hand, ſaid he, hath found and taken in Guiana. Then beginning to mention 
oy what unavoidable and unblameable means the faid enterprize miſcarried, the lord chief 
W 7u/ice interrupted, and told him, * whatever he ſpoke touching his voyage was not to the 
« pardon'd by implication, and that he muſt ſay ſomething elſe to the purpoſe, otherwiſe they 
« muſt proceed to give execution. Ralegh, then finding whatever he ſhould offer in his 
own juſtification would be no way to the purpoſe, put himſelf upon the king's mercy z yet 
gave ſome reaſons, why he hoped the king would take compaſſion upon him concerning 
that judgment which was ſo long paſt, in which both his majeſty was of opinion, and 
« there were ſome preſent who could witneſs, that he had hard uſage.” > The lord chief 


„ cution upon the judgment given fifteen years ſince z all which time he had been as a man 

4e dead in the law, but the king, in mercy, ſpared him; that he might think it heavy if 
W << this were done in cold blood; but it was not fo, for new offences had ſtir d up his majeſty's 
« juſtice to revive what the law had formerly caſt upon him. I know, continued he, that you 
« have been valiant and wiſe, and I doubt not but you retain both theſe virtues, for now you 
« ſhall have occaſion to uſe them, Your faith hath heretofore been queſtioned, but I am reſolved, 
« you are a good chriſtian ; for your book, which is an admirable work, doth teſtify as much. 
« [ would give you counſel, but I know you can apply unto yourſelf far better than I am able to 
« give you,” Yet, with the good neighbour in the goſpel, he was for pouring ſome oil into 
his wounds; tho? far was it from yielding the refreſhment he promis'd, by reaſon of the ſeveri- 
ty wherewith he fo ſharpened the inſuſion. I give you the oil of comfort, ſaid he, tho? in 
& reſpect that I am a miniſter of the law, mixed with vinegar.” Nay, the judge further 
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* Sorrow, ſaid he, will not avail you in ſome kind; for were you pained, ſorrow would 
e not eaſe you; were you afflicted, ſorrow would not relieve you; were you tormented, 
« ſorrow would not content you; and yet the ſorrow for your fins would be an everlaſting 
« comfort to you.” Then another alſo upon death, <* You muſt do as that valiant captain 
* did, faid he, who, perceiving himſelf in danger, faid, in defiance of death, Death, tho 
t expetieſt me; but, maugre thy ſpite, I expect thee. Fear not death too much, nor fear 
e death too little; not too much, leſt you fail in your hope; nor too little, leſt you die 
* preſumptuouſly : and here I muſt conclude my prayers to God for it, and that he would 
% have mercy on your ſoul.” So he ended with ſaying, Execution is granted.” 
RALEGYH then deſir'd, that he might not be cut off ſo ſuddenly for that he had ſome- 
thing to do in diſcharge of his conſcience, ſomething to ſatisfy his majeſty, and ſomething the 
world in: he deſir'd further, that he might be heard at the day of his death; and concluded, 
with calling on God to be his judge, before whom he ſhould ſhortly appear, that he was 
never diſloyal to his majeſty 3 which I will juſtify, ſaid he, where I ſhall not fear the face of 
* any king on earth,” Thus the manuſcripts here chiefly followed, conclude ; © but in the more 
ancient copy of theſe proceedings, Ralegh's concluſion, to the ſame ſenſe, is thus more copiouſly 
expreſs d: J moſt humbly beſeech your lordſhips, that you will grant me ſome time before 
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Another Account relates this paſſage thus: When W:/tminfler, which is the old MS. I have before me, as a- 

F Ralegh began to juſtify Winter. = late wojage, the bovemention'd, this pail is thus expreſſed : ** 

y lord chief juſtice filenced Him therein, ſaying, There my judgment at ee, I preſume, moſt of you, 

\ was no other matter there in queſtion, but concerning ** that now hear me, are reſolved bow that was obtain'd ; 

che judgment of death formerly given againſt him, * and I know that his majeſty was ſo reſolved i 

v which, the Gy pn upon ſome occaſions beft ** that trial, that if he had not been anew exaſj 

„ known to himſelf, to have executed, unleſs he could . againſt me, ight (i 

* ſhew good caule to the contrary.” See the Proceedings ** ture) have lived a thouſand and a thouſand years, 

ec Sir Walter Ralegh at Weſtminſter, annexed to Sir * before he would have the advantage thereof.” 

3 — of his Arraignment at M incheſter, 41 In a br of the Har 7. 
- 1648, p. 5. ; ; . 4393 another manuſcript amor the collections 

ia haber copy of this proceeding againſt him at of ev Mr. Greg 7 5 
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juſtice advis'd him to the wiſdom of ſubmiſſion, and told him, < he was called to grant exe- | 


gave him, how unneceſſary ſoever he juſt before own'd it to be, one lecture upon ſorrow 


[ 


coxuvi . G L PUR. 1 
| . 


4% my execution, chat J may ſettle my affairs and my mind more than they yet are 4 for I ha. 
«i'rriach to do, boch for my reputation, conſcience and loyalty ; and I would: beſtech th 
««Fxyour of pen, ink and paper, to expreſs myſelf ſomething thereby, and to diſchare m. 
«if of ſome truſt of worldly matters that were put in me; which leiſure, I beſeech 


„ Habs, and certain to go to It, life is weariſome to me. And I do laſtly beſeech you; 
lerdthips, chat, when 1 comme to die, I may have leave to ſpeak freely at my farewell, 
4 ſatisfy the world only, bat I was ever loyal to the king, and a true lover f this com. 
4 monwalth 3 for this 7 will ſeal with my blood.” So craving their prayers, he was le 
away to the Gate-houſe, near the Palate-yard. bie 


Fur king was all chis while retir'd as it were, or at ſome remoteneſs from this tragic 
ſcene; and, as I have receiv'd it from particular tradition, in Hertfordſhire 3 as if he would hay 
diverted himſelf not only from the fight or report, but even the thoughts of it: yet what 
effectual and expeditious hand he had in it, may further appear by his ſpecial warrant" for 1, Wi 
execution; which was produced, ready ſign*d, as if it at Weſtminſter, in a manner, as ſoon x 
the ſentence was over, being dated the ſame day, and directed to his chancellor, Verniam. Herein 
his gracious majeſty, : diſpenſing with the manner of execution according to his former 1 
And releaſing him of the ſame to be drawn, hang'd and quarter d, ſays, our pleaſure is, inſtea if 
« thereof, to have the head only of the ſaid Sir Walter Ralegh cut of, at or within our palace Wi 
ce Weſtminſter commanding the faid chancellor hereupon to direct two ſeveral writs under de Wi 
&« oreat ſeal z one to the lieutenant of the Tower, or his deputy, for the delivery of Sir Wal Wl 
« Ralph to the ſheriffs of Middleſex at the faid palace; and the other, to the ſaid ſheriſß w Wl 
the receiving the ſaid Sir Walter Ralegb from the faid lieutenant, and for executing him there, ll 
« for which this to be his warrant and diſcharge, againſt us, our heirs and ſucceſſors for ever 
Wx find, about the ſame time, ſome petitions preſented to the king in behalf of Sir Nas Wl 
Ralegh, which were ſtrengthned with the ſolicitations of ſome perſons in great power and eſteen Wi 
with his majeſty z but ſhall not wonder at their having no effect with him, to mitigate thi 
peremptory and rigorous doom, if it be true as an author, who had opportunity enough d 
obſerving his diſpoſition, and abilities ſufficient to give a clear judgment of it, has ſaid ther. 
of, with relation to Sir Walter Ralegh, that King James fo far participated of the humor 
«< of a pufillanimous prince, as to pardon any ſooner than thoſe injur*d by himfelf.” e As fr 
Ralegh, we find not that he harbour'd the leaft expectation or deſire of a reprieve ; for that al 
the oppreſſions of age, fickneſs, obloquy, ſpoil and loſs of all his means, beſides the othe 
indignities he now lay under, baniſh'd every wiſh of redreſs in this world, but by that dif 
lution which puts an end to all worldly miſeries, appears pretty evident in the letter he ſeems u 
have written but a ſhort time before his death to the king; in which, he rather acknowledes 
ſome former tendencies to favour and compaſſion, than deſires any repetition of them, a" 
gives a very good reaſon for his having no further proſpect of any thing ſubſtantial therein, i 
where he ſays, „ have not ſpared my labour, my poor eſtate, and the hourly hazard 
« my life; but God hath otherwiſe diſpoſed of all, and now end the days of my hope.” Bu 
if the days of his bope had ended when he landed at Plymouth, the days of his life had probs 
bly been augmented to a much. greater number. Not, if it had been prolonged into mary Wl 
other acts, that they might have adorn'd it with ſuch unfading renown, as that one whereby 
with ſuch univerſal admiration he finiſh'd it. That letter aforeſaid, he concludes with tht 
generous profeſſion of being in nothing ſo miſerable, as in that I could never meet with u 
<« occaſion, ſays he, wherein to be torn in pieces for your majeſty's /ervice. * But his mi 
jeſty choſe rather to let his own name and memory be torn in pieces for Ralegh's honour, aol 
not only by all indifferent or impartial judges, but by his own countrymen z © and even by 


a In Camden, alſo it may appear, that the king came funerals, the king was ſo buſy in that important affair 
not to London to give audience to foreign ambaſſadors now his life, the hor/e-races at New-Market, that he got a vi 
(as in all other parts of his reign) flocking over, till a day lent fit of ſickneſs thereby; ſo that it was fear d his 
or two after Ralgb's death, then he came privately to vourite diverſion would prove as fatal to him as it * 
Whitzhall in the evening 3 but ſeems very reſtleſs about thought a few years after the medicinal applications al 
this time; very often in his boots, and hunting to and fro; that favourite peer aforeſaid did. 
ſometimes at Oatlandi, ſometimes at Theobalds, ſometimes b Rymer's Federa, tom. 17, fol. 115. | 
at Hampton-Court 3 not but he found time to dedicate. his © Olborne's Memairs of King James, p. 107. 

Meditations on the Lord's Prayer to his favourite Buckingham, 4 See Sir Toby Mathews's Collection of Letters, p. 65: 
in Febryary following ; but how he reconcil'd a certain ar- e Biſhep Burnet, ſpeaking of ſome great errors ink 
zicle in that prayer with the intention of his Dec/aration a- .Fames's. reign, on thus: Beſides thele public 
ſoreſaid againſt Sir Walter Ralgb, about the ſame time . activgs, Pio —— ſuffer d much in the opinion @ 
publiſh'd, I leave for others to compare. The queen, all * all people, by his ſtrange way of uſing one of the great 
this while, lay on her death-bed ; nay, even when ſhe lay <* eſt men of that age, Sir Walter Ralegh ; againſt whom, 
dead, in March following, and before the ſolemnity of her cc the proceedings at firft were much cenſur but the 
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Sit WALTER RATE dn 


to one another in other parts of hiſtory, than ſuffer ah merey to interſere with that 
ſordid but deceitful, and Won after derided purſuit of a profitable alliance with the cto\ of 
PNurruze any fuck conditions were ofſer d him at this time to lengthen the ſhort Tine 
of an uncomfortable exiſtence, which were either ſo extortionate as Ralegh could not comply 
with them, or ſo baſe and deteſtable as to be worſe -than death, the particulars are not 
come to light 5 unlefs ſome glimpſes thereof may be diſcerned in that Epigram he wrote a 
latle while before his end, in alluſion to the Tight of a caifdle :'which is as follows, g 


Cowards may fear to die, but courage ſtout, 
Rather chan live in ff, will be put out. 


Mozzover, how ſublimely his thoughts were now ſequeſter d or elevated from all worldly 
conſiderations, and with what ferenity, what ſteadineſs, be did in a manner poſſeſs the 
joys of a better ſtate before he could be driven to it, is viſible in that poem he wrote about the 
fame time, on the pilgrimage his ſoul was ſuddenly to make to the regions of eternity, which 
concludes with this diſtich: 


Of death and judgment, heaven and Bell, 
Who often thinks, muſt needs die well, 


Axp that his faith was no leſs ſtedfaſt in the hopes of a reſurrection, we are as convincingly 
afſur'd by thoſe verſes which, this laſt night of his life, he probably wrote alſo here, in the 
Gate-houſe ; they being found there in his bible; and, according to the moſt ancient copies 
I can meet with, pen'd in theſe words: 9 b bn | 


a ws 


Even ſuch is Time / who takes in truſt 

Our youth, our joys, and all we have; 

And pays us but with earth and duſt; ' 
Who, in the dark and ſilent grave, © © an: il wan 1 
When we have wander'd all our ways, Pq A N 
Shuts up the ſtory of our days. 

But from that earth, that gjrave and duſt, 

The Lord ſhall raiſe me up, I truſt, 


THz next morning, being Thurſday the 29th of October, and the lord mayor's day, Sir 
Valter Ralegb was conducted, by the ſher iffs of Middleſex, to the old Palace. yurd in Weſt- 
infer, where there was a large ſcaffold erected before the parliament- bouſe for his execution. 
e had on, a wrought night-cap under his hat; a ruff band; a black, wrought velvet night- 
gown over a hair-colour'd. fattin doublet, arid a black, wrought waiſt-coat ; a pair of black, 
aut, taffety breeches, and aſh-colour'd ſilk ftockings. He mounted the ſcaffold with a chear- 

ful countenance, - and ſaluted the lords, knights, and gentlemen of his acquaintance there 
preſent. Then proclamation. being made by an officer for filence, he introduced his ſpeech 
vich informing them, that as he was yeſterday taken out of his bed in a ſtrong; fit of a fever, 
hich much weaken'd him, and whoſe untimelineſs forbearing no occaſion or place, he ex- 
pected it again to day: thereſore did firſt implore God, that he would preſerve him from the 
interruptions thereof at this time, and next, deſir'd the audience, if any diſability of voice or 
ejection of countenance ſhould appear in him, that they would impute it rather to the diſorder 
of his body than any diſmaiedneſs of mind. Then pauſing a little, he fat down, and directed 
himſelf towards a window, where the lords Arundel, Northampton, Doncaſter, with other 
wobles were fitting, and begun his ſpeech. But they being at ſome diſtance from the ſcaffold, 
he apprehended they did not plainly diſtinguiſh his words, therefore ſaid, he would ſtrain his 
voce, for that he would willingly have them hear him. To which the lord Arundel anſwer'd, 
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4 4 part of them was thought both barbarous and ille- otherwiſe a great oppoſer of biſhop Burnet, yet bi — 

gal.” A little further, ſpeaking of the fame king, he with him in this particular; where ſpeaking of the artifices 
lays, His reign, in England, was a continual _ of by which king James was prevail'd on tor put the gallant 
, mean practices: the firſt condemnation of Sir Walter Ralegh to death, be ſays, however, he thinks, it might 
. Ralegh was very black; but the executing him after ſo reſult more from want of courage than from ae "that 
. many years, and aſter an employment that had been The a#ion was inexcuſable 3 being not more unjuſt thart 
„ given him, was counted a barbarous ſacrificing him to ** mean-ſpirited, and one of the greateſt blemiſhes in this. 
the Spaniards,” Hiftory of his own Times, vol. 1. “ reign.” See A Hort View of the Hiſtory of England, 
1724, fol. 16 and 17, And a late hiſtorian, who was &c. By Bevil Higgons, E/ 8vo. 1734, P. 234- 
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they would rather come don to the ſcaffold ; which he, and ſome qthers did. Then git 
Walter Ralegh; having ſaluted them ſeverally, began again, as follows... 1/21 9 | 
His laſt « I THANK God, that he has ſent me to die in the light and not in darkneſs. I likeyif 
Speech. « thank God, that he has ſuffer'd me to die before ſuch an aſſembly of honourable wi 
tand not obſcurely in the Tomer; where, for the ſpace of thirteen years together, I hay, 
i been oppreſs'd with many miſeries. And I return him thanks, that my fever hath not taken 
« me at this time, as I prayed. to him it might not, that I might clear myſelf of ſome ac. 
« cufations unjuſtly laid to my charge, and leave behind me the teſtimony of a true hear 

« both to my king and country. ; 
« THERE are two main points of ſuſpicion that his majeſty hath conceived againſt me, 
« and which, I conceive, have ſpecially haſtned my coming hither 3 cherefore I defire © 
« clear them to your lordſhips, and reſolve you in the truth thereof, The firſt is, that his 
<6 majeſty hath been inform'd, I have had ſome plot or confederacy with France, for Which 
«« he had ſome reaſons, tho* grounded upon a weak foundation. One was, that when I re. 
« turn'd to Plymouth, I endeavoured to go to Rocbel, which was becauſe I would fain hay: 
% made my peace before I came to England. Another reaſon was, that again I would hay: 
«« bent my courſe to France, upon my laſt intended eſcape from London, being the place 
„ where I might have the beſt means of making ſuch peace, and the beſt ſafeguard during 
<« that terror from above. Theſe, join'd with the coming of the French agent to my houſe 
here in London, only to confer about my ſaid voyage, together with the report of my 
« having a commiſſion from the king of France, might occaſion my being ſo ſuſpeRed in 
«« this particular, and his majeſty to be ſo diſpleaſed with me. But this I ſay; for ama 
<« to call God to witneſs at any time to a falſhood, is a grievous fin. To call him as witnek 
4 to a falſhood at the point of death, when there is no time for repentance, is a crime fa 
f more impious and deſperate ; therefore, for me to call that Majeſty to witneſs an untrut, 
before whoſe tribunal I am inſtantly to appear, were beyond meaſure ſinful, and without 
1 e hope of pardon, I do yet call that great God to witneſs, that, as I hope to ſee him, to 
ebe ſaved by him, and live in the; world to come, I never had any plot or intelligence 
« with the French king; never had any commiſſion from him, nor ſaw his hand or el; 
<« that I never had any practice or combination with the French agent, nor ever knew d 
« ſaw ſuch a perſon, till I met him in my gallery unlook'd for, If I ſpeak not true, 0 
0 Lord, let me never enter into thy kingdom. 
« TRE ſecond ſuſpicion or imputation was, that his majeſty hath been inform'd, I hu 
« ſpoken diſloyally of him. The only witneſs of this was, a baſe Frenchman, a runnagade, 
« a chymical fellow, whom I ſoon knew to be perfidious ; for being drawn by him into the 
<« action of freeing myſelf at Vincbeſter, in which I confeſs my hand was touch'd, he, being 
« ſworn to ſecrecy over-night, reveal'd it the next morning. Tis ſtrange, that ſo mean 4 
! « fellow could ſo far encroach himſelf into the favour of the lords; and, gaping after ſome 
1 «« great reward, could fo falſly accuſe me of ſeditious ſpeeches againſt his majeſty, and be 
cc ſo credited. But this I here ſpeak, it is no time for me to flatter or to fear princes, I, who 
«« am ſubje& only unto death: and for me, who have now to do with God alone, to tell : 
1 « lye to get the favour of the king were in vain: and yet, if ever I ſpake diſſoyally a 
j «« diſhoneſtly of the king, either to this Frenchman or any other; ever intimated the leal 
thought hurtful or prejudicial of him, the Lord blot me out of the book of life, 
; « I conFess, I did attempt to eſcape, and it was only to ſave my life. I likewiſe conſt 
5 « that I feigned myſelf to be indiſpoſed at Salisbury; but I hope it was no ſin; for the 
<«« prophet David did make himſelf a fool, and ſuffer'd ſpittle to fall upon his beard to eſcape 
from the hands of his enemies, and it was not imputed unto him as a fin : what I did, 
% was only to prolong time, till his majeſty came, in hopes of ſome commiſeration from 

« him. 

« Bur I forgive that Frenchman ; and likewiſe Sir Lewis Stucley, the wrongs he hath done 
e me with all my heart; for I have received the ſacrament this morning of Mr. Dean, and 
<« I have forgiven all men; but, in charity to others, am bound to caution them againſt him, 
« and ſuch as he is. For Sir Lewis Stucley, my keeper and kinſman, hath affirmed, that | 
« ſhould tell him, my lord Carew and my lord of Doncaſter here, did adviſe me to eſcape; 
te but I proteſt beſore God, I never told him any ſuch thing; neither did theſe lords advik 
«« me to any ſuch matter. It is not likely that I ſhould acquaint two privy-counſellors df 
« my eſcape ; nor that I ſhould tell him, my keeper, it was their advice; neither was there 
e e : anſ 


Se WALTER RATE cli 


« any reaſon to tell i bim; or he post ir; for it is well known, he left me ſix, W 
« or ten days together alone; to go Whither I liſted, while he rode about the country. 
« further accus d mes that 1 Hould ſbew him a letter, whereby: I did ſignify, E 

« give him ten chouſand pounds to'eſcape 3 but God caſt my foul into everlaſting fire if ever 
« made ſuch proffer of ten thouſand pounds, or one thouſand pounds; but indeed l ſhewed 
« him a letter, that if he would 80 with me, there ſhould be order taken for the diſcharge 
« of his debts when he Was gone; neither had I one thouſand pounds, for, if I had, I could 
«© have made my peace better with it otherwiſe than by giving it Stuciey. Further, he gave 
« Out, when T came to Sir Edward Parbam's houſe, who had been a follower of mine, and 

« gave me good entertainment, I had there received ſome dram of poiſon. When I anſwerꝰd 
« that I feared no ſuchꝭ thing, for I was well affur'd of thoſe in the houſe ; and therefore wiſhed 
« him to have no ſuch thought. Now I will not only ſay, that God is the God of revenge, 
« but alſo of mercy } and I deſire God to forgive him, e eh nn | 3 0 
caſting his eye upon his note of remembrance, he went on thus 

« TT was told the king, that I was brought perforce into England 3 and thi 10d not 
« intend to return again. Whereas captain Charles Parker, Mr. Treſbam, Mr. Leak, and 
« divers others that knew how I was dealt withal by the common ſoldiers, will witneſs to 
« the contrary, They were an hundred and fifty of them -who-. mutiny'd againſt me, 
« and ſent for me to come to them; for unto me they would not come. They kept me 
« cloſe priſoner in my cabbin, and forced me to take an oath, that I would: not go into 
« England without their conſent; + otherwiſe they would have caſt me into the ſea. After I 
« had taken this oath, I did, by wine, gifts, and fair words, ſo work upon the maſter- / 
« ounner, and ten or twelve of the faction, that I won them to deſiſt from their purpoſes, 
« and intended, when IT returned home, to procure their pardon ; in the mean while, pro- 
4 poſed, that I would diſpoſe of ſome of them in Ireland; to which they agreed, and would 
« have gone into the north parts, from which I diſſuaded them, and tald them, they were 
« Red-ſhanks who inhabited there, ſo drew them to the ſouth; and the better to clear myſelf 
«© of them, was forced to get den a hundred and _ FERRIS Kingfate, otherwiſe J had 
4 never got from them. 
„TERRE was a port alſo, that meant-not en edit all; and dat Min not 
< of any mine, nor intended any ſuch matter, but only to get been, which I had not 


«the wit tolkeep. But it was my full intent to go for gold, for the benefit of his majeſty. 


« myſelf, and thoſe who went witch me, with the reſt of my countrymen : tho' he that knew 
ce the head « the mine, would not diſcover: it when he ſaw.my ſon was/ſlain, but made him- 
« ſelf away.“ Then turning to the earl of Arundel, he aid, *< My lord, you being in the 
« gallery of my ſhip at my departure, I remember you took me by the hand, and ſaid, you 
would requeſt one thing of me; which was, whether | made a good. voyage or a bad, that 
<« I would return again into England; which I then promis d, and gave you my faith I 
would.“ So you did, ſaid his lordſhip, *tis true, and they were the laſt words I ſaid to 
you.“ Another ſlander was raiſed of me, that I ſhould have gone away from them, and 
< have left them at Guiana; but there were a great many worthy men, who accompanied me 
always, as my ſerjeant- major, and divers others (whom he named) that knew it was none 
of my intention. Allo it hath been ſaid, that I ſtinted them of freſh water; to which I 
** anſwer, every one was, as they muſt be in a ſhip, furniſh'd by meaſure, and not according, 
to their appetites. This courſe all ſeamen know muſt be uſed among them, and to this 

ec ſtraight were we driven. Another opinion was held, that I carried with me ſixteen thouſand 
pieces of gold; and that all the voyage I intended, was but to gain my liberty, and this 
** money into my hands: but, as I ſhall anſwer it before God, I had no more ia all the 
«© world, directly or indirectly, than one hundred pounds; add I gave about forty-five - 
pounds to my wife, But the ground of this falſe report was, that twenty thouſand pounds 
being adventured, and but four thouſand appearing in the ſurveyor's books, the reſt had 
** my hand to the bills for divers adventures; but, as I hope to be ſaved, I had not a 
penny more than one hundred pounds. Theſe are the material points I thought good. to 
* ſpeak of; I am at this inſtant to render my account to God, and I proceſs as 1 ſhall | 
<< appear — 2 him, this that I have ſpoken is true. 

« I wits borrow but a little time more of Mr. Sheriff, that I may not f 0M Nun too 
long; and herein I ſhall ſpeak of the imputation laid upon me through the jealouſy of 
_ < the people, that I had been a perſecutor of my lord of Eſſex ; that I rejoiced in his death, 

and ſtood. in a window. over-againſt him when he ſuffer d, and puff d out tobacco in de- 
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better for me that his liſe had been preſerved z for, after his fall, I got the hatred of ths 


« Hanes of him; when a8, God is my witheſs, that 1 ſhed tears for him when, he dl, 
« and, as J hope to look God in the face hereafter, my lord of Eſſer did not ſee my. face , 


« the time of his death; | for I was far off, in the armory, where I ſaw him, but he fa n 


« me. Tis true, I was of a contrary faction; but I take the ſame God to witneſs, dt! 


e had no hand in his death, nor bare him any ill affection, but always believed it would b. 


&« who wiſhed me well before: and thoſe who ſet me againſt him, ſet themſelves aſterwarc 
« againſt me, and were my greateſt enemies: and my ſoul hath. many times been grieve 
« that I was not nearer to him when he died; becauſe, as I underſtood afterwards,., he aſke, 
« for me at his death, and deſired to have been reconciled to me... (BR, 

« AND now I entreat, that you all will join wich me in prayer to that great God of hex. 
« yen, whom I have grieyouſly offended, being a man full of all vanity, who has lived ; 
e ſinful life in ſuch callings as have been moſt inducing to it; for I have been a ſoldier, , 
« ſailor, and a courtier, which axe courſes of wickedneſs and vice; that his Almighty Good. 


* neſs will forgive me; that he will caſt away my ſins from me; and that he will receive m 


« into everlaſting life : ſo I take my leave of you all, making my peace with God.“ =. 
Tux proclamation being made, that all men ſhould depart the ſcaffold, he 
himſelf for death, giving away his hat and cap and money to ſome attendants who ſtood near hin, 
When he took leave of the lords and other gentlemen, he intreated the lord Arundel to defire the 


king, that no ſcandalous writings to defame him might be publiſh'd after his death. Con. 


Beheaded. 


cluding, I have a long journey to go, therefore muſt take my leave. Then having put off hi 
gown and doublet, he calPd to the headſman to ſhew him the ax, which not being ſuddenly 
done, he ſaid, I priythee let me ſee it. Doſt thou think that I am afraid of it? Having 
finger d the edge of it a little he return'd it, and ſaid, ſmiling, to the ſheriff, This is @ far 


medicine, but it is a ſound cure for all diſeaſes ; and having intreated the company to pray v | 


God to aſſiſt and ſtrengthen him, the executioner kneeled down and aſked him forgiveneh; 
which Ralegh, laying his hand upon his ſhoulder, granted. 


way the head lies. As he ſtoop'd to lay himſelf along, and reclined his head, his fac 
being towards the eaſt, the headſman ſpread his own cloak under him. After a little pauk, 
he gave the ſign that he was ready for the ſtroke by lifting up his hand, and his head ws 
ſtruck off at two blows, his body never ſhrinking or moving. His head was ſhewed on cad 
ſide of the ſcaffold, and then put into a red leather bag, and, with his velvet night-gom 
thrown over it, was afterwards conveyed away in a mourning coach of his lady 
His body, as we are told, was buried hard by, in the chancel of St. Margaret's church, ne 


the altar; but his head was long preſerved in a caſe by his widow, for ſhe ſurvived hin 4 


ewenty-nine years, as I have found by ſome anecdotes remaining in the family; and after he 


death, it was kept alſo by her ſon Carew, with whom it is faid to have been buried.“ 
Tau 


leave my companies to come after to the ſavage iſland 
* as Hatby Fearn hath falſely reported. I did not cam 
« with mea hundred pieces. d had with me about ſixty, and 
«« brought back near the ſame number. I never 


This laſt ſpeech of Rafzeh's is taken partly from an old 
MS. copy in the n and another in MS. 
alſo before me, but, principally, from three of the moſt 
ancient copies we have of it in print, at the end of Ower. 


Then being aſked, which vn 
he would lay himſelf on the block, he anſwer'd, So the heart be right, it is no matter whid i 


bury's Narrative of his Arraignment, and in his Remains ; 
each ſupplying ſomething the others are wanting in, yet 
none varying 1 from the reſt, either in form of 
expreſſion, or matter of fact. From thence alſo, the 
ſuccceding particulars above of his behaviour at his death 
are drawn. Sir Walter Ralegh was not content with pro- 


' nouncing of this ſpeech, but left a ſummary of it, ſigned at 


this time by his own hand. 'This we have but one copy of 
in print, andit is, at the end of his , as follows. Sir 
Walter Ralegh's An/<ver to ſome Things at his Death. I did 
« never receive any direction from my lord Careau to make 
my eſcape, nor did I ever tell Stacey any ſuch thing. I did 
«« never name my lord Hay and my lord Carew to Stucley 
« in other words or ſenſe than as my honourable friends, 
among other lords. I did never ſhew unto Stuciey any 
„letter wherein there was 10004. named, or any one 
« pound ; only I told him, that I-hoped to procure the 
<< payment of his debts in his abſence. I never had 
« commiſſion from the French king. I never ſaw the 
« French king's hand or ſeal in my life. I never had 


ve any plot or practice with the French, directly or in- 


« directly, nor with any other prince or ſtate unknown 
4e to the king. My true intent was, to go to a mine of 
« oold in Guiana ; it was not feign'd ; but it is true, that 
« {ych a mine there is, within three miles of Sf. Thome. 


©] never had in my thought to go from Trinidado and 


7 


„to the French Manourie any one diſloyal word or diſh 
* nourable ſpeech of the king; nay, if I had not u 
the king truly, and truſted in his goodneſs, ſomewhit 
% too much, I know that I had not now ſuffer'd death. 

« Theſe things are moſt true, as there is a God, an! 
as I am now to appear before his tribunal ſeat z whe 
* I renounce all mercy and ſalvation if this be not truth. 
« At my death, W. RaltGn.” 

b However it was thought by Anthony Wood, as Wi 
obſerved in a former note, that the faid Carew Rat 
was buried at Veſtminſter in the ſame grave with bb 
father; it is aſſerted, at Weſt-Horſely, in Surrey, whi® 
was his ſeat, that the ſaid ſon was buried there. And 
they have a tradition, that when he was inter'd, the 
of Sir Walter Ralegh, which had been kept by him, v 
then put into the grave with his corpſe. ſeen 
a letter concerning ſuch of the Raleghs as were 
or buried at Hor/ely aforeſaid, written by Jilliam Nice 
las, Eſq; who refides upon that eſtate, to a fnens» 
wherein that ingenious does verily bellen, 
** the head he ſaw dug up there in 1703, from the fe 

had been 


of a grave where a Carew Raleg 
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Sir WALTER R AEG cexxxi 


Tuus have we ſeen how Sir Malten Ralegh, after a ſhining and conſpicuous ſeries of actions 
:gainſt the enemies of his country, and for the improvement of navigation as well as the en- 
largement and enrichment of the Britiſb empire, under one ſoveraign, was deprived of his 
liberty, his eſtate, and his life under another; how Sir Valter Raligb, who had been one 


of the greateſt ſcourges of Spain, was made a facrifice to it; how the ſervices of Sir Walter 


Ralegh, 1 ſay, in camp, in court, by land, by ſea, with fword and pen, were an honour to 


* 


queen Elizabeth's reign 3 and how his ſufferings at Winchefter, at Weſtminſter, by impriſonment, 


old at his execution. Yet was it oonjectured, by the extraordinary effuſion of blood from 


this is confirm'd by Sir Richard Hutton's evidence, ho ſays, “ He died in a good and 


* 
. . 


« block ; by his death he gained great reputation in this life, and, by the grace and mercy 
&« of God, remiſſion of his ſins and eternal life hereafter,” © | 


z Ard now, ſince it is time to cloſe the ſcene, ** let this glorious and gallant. cavalier, whoſe 


« bred, reſt in his grave, and may his virtues live in poſterity ;” 4 whom to inſpire there- 


with, the felicities of commemoration, however here diſpoſed" of, ſeem to have ſignally . 


combin'd ; hfving tranſmitted many ample teſtimonies, how emulous the harmony of record 
and the ſpiritof communication have been to reſtore thoſe honours'to his memory which were torn 
from his perſon 3 and make hiſtorical compenſation for ſuch honourable calamities : and 
that ſo early, that from this ſpeedy growth of his fame, through his extraordinary merits and 
misfortunes, the learned and judicious Mr. Nathanael Carpenter, who wrote but few years 
after his death, drew that comprehenſive character which has ſo much engaged the concur- 
rence of all ſucceeding writers; where he ſays, Ibo hath not known or read of that prodigy 
of wit and fortune, Sir WALTER RALEGH? A, man unfortunate in nothing elſe but in 


ber'd by Oſborne and Fuller; who tell us, that Mr. Ed- Were I to chuſe a ſubject to beſtow 
award Wiemark, a wealthy citizen, great news-monger, My pity on, he be one as low 
and conſtant Pauls walker, hearing there, the news of In ſpirit as deſert : that durſt not die, 
Sir Walter Ralegb's death the day he was beheaded, and But rather were content by ſlave 
ſaying, among other things, His head would do wery well To purchaſe life. Or I would pity thoſe 
upon the ſhoulders of Sir Robert Naunton, then ſecretary Thy moſt induſtrious and friendly foes, | 
of ſtate, was complain'd of, and ſummon'd to the privy Who, when they thought to make thee ſcandal's ſtory 
council; where he pleaded, that he intended no diſrefpet - Lent thee a fitter flight to heav'n and glory : 
to Mr. Secretary, only ſpake in reference to the old pro- Who thought, by cutting off ſome wither'd days, 
verb, that Tawo heads were better than one; ſo for the Which thou couldit 1 them, to eclipſe thy praiſe ; 
preſent was diſmiſs' d. Not long after, when rich. men Vet gave it brighter foil, made thy ag'd fame 
were call'd upon for a contribution to St. Pauls cathedral, Appear more White and fair, than foul their ſhame. 
Wiemark, at the council - table, ſubſcribed a hundred And did promote an execution, 
pounds. But Mr. Secretary ſaid, Tuo hundred are better Which, but for them, nature and age had done. 
than one, you know, Mr. Wiemark ; which, between fear Such worthleſs things as theſe were only born 
and charity, he was fain to ſubſcribe. | To live on pity's alms, too mean for ſcorn. 

a Camden's Annal. of King James. Wood's ther. Thou dieſt an envied wonder, whoſe high fate 
Oxon. and Prince's Worthies. * The world muſt ſtill admire, ſcarce imitate ! 

bd Oſborne's Memoirs. a 34 . 

© See Hutton's Reports, as before, Nor only in Among the later poems which have been written u 


but in verſe we have ſeveral teſtimonies of Sir Walter him, ſince here is not room for Dr. S. Bowen's ingenious 
Ralegh's heroick comportment at his death. I have ſeen verſes inſcrib'd to Miſs RAL R u, Who is a direct 
three or four epitaphs on him highly extolling the ſame, deſcendant, and now living at Sali > I ſhall here 
an print; whereof one ends thus: recite only the concluſion of major Richardſon Packs 


Prologue to Dr. SewelPs Trage< of Sir Walter Ralegh, as 
Heaven hath his ſoul, the world his fame, containing a moſt notable admonition to ſucceeding times. 


The his corpſe, St his ſhame. 
IL ann Jenjous of virtue that was ſo ſublime, 
But there is an Elegy, written upon Sir Walter Ralegh, is 


damn'd his merit as a crime. 
dy Dr. Henry King, afterwards biſhop of Chicheſter, which, The traytor's doom did en the patriot wait: 
ho printed among the ſaid prelate's poems in 8. 1657, He /av'd— and then he periſb d by the fate. 
* * little l. any who have N Sir 888 goo ſecurely wiſe, 
Walter Ralegh, that I chuſe rather to repeat that any y kings, they ſee with others eyes! 
ther in this place; and it is as follows. Weakly conſented to the guilty deed, 1 


; | And made three kingdoms in their HAM IOx bleed. 
I will not weep, for twere as great a ſin _ BRITONS, by 
To ſhed a tear for thee as to have been 2 


great atchievements, juſt rewards allow; 


Was but a various ſcene on fortune's ſtage, Nor tear the laurel from the w;&0r's brow. 


With whom thou tugg'ſt and ftrov'ſt &'en out of breath 


trov Exert your vigor in the nation's cauſe, - 
In thy long toil ; ne'er-maſter'd till thy death; But grudge no rival his vd apple. 


Safely ws may defy MADRID or ROME, | 
If no fly GONDO prevails at HOME. 


4 Howel's Letters, vol. 2, p. 372. 


And then, deſpight of trains and cruel wit, 

Thou did'ſt at once ſubdue malice and it. 
I dare not then ſo blaſt thy memory, 

As ſay, I do lament, or pity thee. 


the 


by law, with ſlander and the ax, were the diſgrace of king James. Writers vary in their 
Cs of his age; but the moſt credible hiſtorians inform us, that he was ſixty ſix years 


his veins, that he had ſtock and ſtrength enough left of nature to have ſurvived many years. 
« His death was managed by him, as one author has obſerved, with ſo high and religious 
« a reſolution, as if a Roman had acted a Chriſtian,” or rather a Chriſtian a Roman: and 


4e religious manner; ſpake much, and without any fear of death ſubmitted. himſelf to the 


enemies have confeſs'd he was one of the weightieſt and wiſeſt men that this iſland ever 


. g 3 — e taught, ante; 
An actor in thy death: thy life and age | | EY e publick out of private ſpite. 3 71 
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the greattns e his wit und Advancement "whos eminent” worth : was Jeb. bolb hd 
policy, foreign expeditions-21d diſcoveries, in arts and literature, both practic "nid Con. 
terpplative, that it might ſcem ut once to rolgquer both) example and imitation. * Bit K 
private judgment ſhould be tuſpeRed, more liable to the ignorance of a ſtranger; or tlie ith. 
tion of a friend 5 and that there may be he rom left to doubt either of ſuch manifold worth i 
Sir Walter. Ralegh,” or that it was all made 4 ſacrifice of ſtate to the enemies and LO" 
the fate, ve have reſerved, as moſt convincing, the acknowledgriehts of an enemy, 1 
made him that "ſacrifice, here to conclude with. For king James, ſoon after Ralegh's'e execu· 
tion, beginning to ſee bow he was, and would be deluded by the Spaniard, made one * 
mhiſters write to his agent in Spain, to let that ſtate know, they ſhould be look d upon 
the moſt unworthy people in the world, if they did not now act with ſincerity, 158 k 
majeſty had given ſo many teſtimonies of his; and now of | late, by cauſing Sir Walter'Ralegh 
to be put to death, chiefly for the giving Wein Jaligfaction. F ante to let them fee how, is 
many actions of late, his majeſty had ftrained upon the affeftions of bis people, and eſpecial 


' in this laſt wee nN Sir Walter Ralegh, who died with a great deal of courage and conſtancy, 


Laſtly, that he ſhould let them know, how able a man Sir Walter Ralegh was, to have dm 
his majeſty ſervice. Yet, to give them content, he hath not ſpared him ; when by preſerving hin, 


be might have given great atisfaion to bis fubjets, and had at command, upon all occaſions 


as uſeful a man as ſerved” 2 7 n in Chriſtendom. » 


2 72 4. Jn Twe Books. writers on Sir V. Ralegh have copied this character. 


NR e 27 Parti thereof, 410. b See A Letter from at M. S 
Oxon. 1 T5 * 1635 ; lib. 2: Log 11, p. 261. From Cottington, Aent f Spain ih Ruhr Hillel cr 
whence wb Wood, 7. Prince, and other lections, vol. 1, fol. 9, 10. 
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ERRAITH4 | 
L. 17, the two laſt letters of of reference in the text ſhould be d. and e. fol. 21. lin. 28. read i 2 idem, in the Notes, lin. 10. ed 
OHove fol. 22, laſt lin. \s-* for c 5 fol. 23. lin. 7. from the bottom, Sir. fol. 28. N. col. 2. lin, 9. m. 
the for captain P. Ralegb's. read who rewarded. fol. 34. lin. 21. for ſent Pers a eee” d i fol. 35. N. col, 1. bf 
. read tax for tale. fol. 48. N ws, 7 read Offawo. fol. 50. N. lin. 25. read young, by the carl. fol. 59. N. lin. 8. dele fol, 60. . 
N fol. 71. N. In. 4% rad gegrenbiean. fol. 82. N. col. 2; Un. 6. read <oben by. lin. 7. —Y fol. go. 1 4. from 
bottom, r. mated. Them 4 21. ee fol. 127. N. lin. 2. for Sir Watton's Parallel a? 


read 
Clarendon's Diſpari — 130. lin, 16, fol. 131. laſt N, lin. 6. read fol. 132. lin. 7. to have. fol. 134. N. col. 2. In. 7 
S 2 el cbt. fa, 139. N. lin. 14. for Sufjx read Surrey, to a friend. Sh N. lin, 2, read ga 


&c. 1 . nip rods fol. 64 N. lin. 5. read corrupt judges. 166. lin. 14. from ke 
om the bottom, read fifty for forty. fol. 180. lin, 7 hr ee, rea rd the Br Sede iden. 
Ke rd Mar Ao fol. 205. lin, lin. & dels the puriad wn pt mms e 
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Sir WALTER RALEGH, K 
For HIGH TREASON, 


At Winton he 17th of November, 1603, 1. Jac. I. 


The COMMISSIONERS were, 


The Right Honourable Henry Howard, Earl 
of Suffolk, Lord Chamberlain. 

Charles Blunt, Earl of Devon. 

Lord Henry Howard, afterward Earl of 
Northampton. 

Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury. 

Edward Lord Wotton of Morley. 


FIRST, The Commiſſion of Oyer 
and Terminer, was read by the Clerk 
of the Crown- Office; and the Pri- 
I ſoner bid hold up his Hand: 

And chen preſently the Indictment, 

: I which was in effect as followeth : 


H 4 T he did conſpire, and go about to deprive 


T 


within the Realm, to alter Religion, to bring in the 


Roman Superſtition, and to procure foreign Enemies 


the gib of June laſt, did meet with the ſaid Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh in Durham Houſe, in the Pariſh 


ference with him how to advance Arabella Stuart to 


that then and there it was agreed, That Cobham 
ſhould treat with Arem Ambaſſador from the 
Arch. duke of Auſtria, to obſuin of him 600,000 
Crowns, to bring to paſs their intended Treaſons. It 
was agreed, That Cobham ſhould go to Albert the 
Arch-duke, to procure him to advance the pretended 
1ile of Arabella: From thence, knowing that Al- 


Sir John Stanhope, Yice-Chamberlain. 

Lord Chief Fuftice of England, Popham.: 

Lord Chief Fuſtice of the Common-Pleas, 
Anderſon, | 

Mr. Fuſtice Gawdie. 

Mr. Tuftice Warburton, and 


the King of his Government, to raiſe up Sedition 


to invade the Kingdom, That the Lord Cobham, 


tbe Crawn and royal Throne of this Kingdom ; and 


Sir William Wade. 


bert had not ſufficient Means to maintain his own 
Army in the Low-Countries, Cobham ſhould go to 
Spain 10 procure the King to aſſiſt, and further ber 


pretended Title. 


It was agreed, the better to effect all this Conſpi- 
racy, That Arabella ſhould write three Letters, one 
to the Arch-duke, another to the King of Spain, and 
a third io the Duke of Savoy; and promiſe there 
Things; Firſt, To eſtabliſh a firm Peace between Eng- 
land 4nd Spain. Secondly, To tolerate the Popiſh 
and Roman Superſtition. Thirdly, To be ruled by 
them in contracting of ber Marriage. 

And, for the effetting theſe traiterous Purpoſes, 


of St. Cobham ſhould. return by the Iſle of Jerſey, and 
Martin's in the Fields, and then and there bad, Con 3 


ſhould there find Sir Walter Ralegh, Captain of the 
ſaid Iſle, and take Counſel of Ralegh for the diſ- 
iributing of the aforeſaid Crowns, as the Occaſion 
or — of. the Subjects ſhould give Cauſe 
and Way. ; 

And | further, That Cobham and his Brother 
Brook met on the gib of June laſt, and Cobham 


told Brook all theſe Treaſons To the which Trea- 
ſons Brook gave his Aſſent, and did join himſelf to 
all theſe, and after, 

| e ee | 


on the Thurſday fellgwing, 
Phi Cobham 
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Cobllüm and Brook did-ſpeat theſe Words; That to;advance one Arabells Start. « The Partjeulan e 


there would never be a good World in England, the Indictment are thefe : Hi, That Rag? 
till the King (meaning aur Soveraign Lord) and with Cob bam the gth of June, and had C 

his Cubs (meaning bis Royal Iſſue) were taken of an Invaſion, of a Rebellion, and "an "Inj. 
away | rection, to be made by the King's Subject 


* 


A h . * * 8 . 2 : p - ” to 
And, the more to diſable and * King of depoſe the King, and to kill his Children, poor 
a 


his Crown, and to confirm the ſaid Cobham in bis Babes, that never gave Offence : Here is Blood, 

Intents, Ralegh did publiſh 4 Book,  falſly written here is a new King and Governor, In our King 

againſt the moſt juſt an royal Title of the King, conſiſts all our Happineſs, and the true Uſe of the 

knowing the ſaid Book to be written againſt the juſt Goſpel ; a Thing, which we all wiſhed to be ſet. 

Title of the Ming; which Book Cobham after that led after the Death of the Queen. Here muſt be. 
received of him. Farther, for the better effefting Money to do this, for Money is the Sinew of War 
theſe traiterous Purpoſes, and to eſtabliſh the ſaid Where ſhould that be had? Count Aremberg mug 
Brook in his Intent, the ſaid Cobham did deliver the procure it of Philip King of Spain, 5 or 600,009 

ſaid Book unto him, the 14th of June. And fur- Crowns, and out of this Sum, Ralegh muſt hay 
ther, the ſaid Cobham, on the 16th of June, for 8000; then there muſt be Friends to effect thi, 

Accompliſhment pf the ſaid Confenuce, and, by the Cobham muſt gp ty Albert, Arch-duke bf Auſtria 
traiterous Inſtigtion of Ralegh, did move Brook to from whom Argntyrg was Ambaſlagor at that time 
incite Araltella 10 write to the three forenamed in England. And what then? He muſt uade 
Princes to procure them to advance her Title; and the Duke to aſſiſt the pretended Title of Arabella 
that ſhe, after ſhe had obtained the Crown, ſhould From thence Cobham mult go to the King of Spain, 
promiſe to perform three Things, viz. 1. Peace between and perſuade him to affiſt the ſaid Title. Since the 
England and Spain. 2. To tolerate with Impunity, Conqueſt, there was never the like Treaſon, Bu 
the Popiſh and Roman Superſtitions. 3. To be out of whoſe Head came it? Out of Ralegh's, who 
ruled by them three, in the contracting of her Mar- muſt alſo adviſe Cobham to uſe his Brother Brook to 
riage. incite the Lady Arabella to write three ſeveral Let. 

3 95 45 Motions, the ſaid Brook gave hi Aſent; ters, as aforeſaid in the Indictment; all this was 0g 
and for the better effecting of the ſaid Treafons, Cob- the gth of June. Then three Days after, Brook was 
ham, on the 17th of June, by the Inſtigation of Ra-. acquainted with it: After this, Cobham ſaid to Brut, 
legh, did write Letters to Count Aremberg, and *Twill never be well in Englang, till the King and 
did deliver the ſaid Letters to one Matthew de Law- his Cubs are taken away. Afterwards Rikob de. 
rency, 1% be delivered to the ſaid Count, which he livered a Book to Cobham, treacherouſly Written 

did deliver, for the obtaining of 600,000 Crowns ; againſt the Title of the King. It appears, that 
which Money, by other Letters, Count Aremberg did Cobham took Ralegh, to be either a God, or an Juul 
promiſe to perform” the — of ; and this Letter Cobham endeavours to ſet up a new King, or Go- 
Cobham received the 18th of June. And then did vernor. God forbid, mine Eyes ſhould ever ſee ſo 
Cobham promiſe to Ralegh, that when he had re- unhappy a Change. As for the Lady Arabella, 
ceived the ſaid Money, he would deliver 8000 Crowns ſhe, upon my Conſcience, hath no more Title to 
to him; to which Motion he did conſent ,-and after- the Crown than I have; which, before God, Iu- 

* wards Cobham offered Brook, that after he d terly renounce, Cobham, a Man bred in Englend, 

receive the ſuid Crowns, he would give to bim 10000 hath no Experience abroad. But Ralegb, a Mano 
thereof; lo which Motion Brook did aſſent. great Wit, Military, and a Sword-man, Noy 

2 | | whether theſe Things were bred in a hollow Tre, 

To the Indictment, Sir Walter Ralzgh pleaded I leave to them to ſpeak of, who can ſpeak far beter 
Not Guilty. | x | than-myſelf. | 

: . Sir Edward Coke, the King's Attorney, I mult 

The JURY. firſt, My Lords, before I come to the Cauſe, give 

| one Caution; becauſe we ſhall often mention Per- 

Sir Ralph Conisby, Knt. | Thomas Walker, Eſq; ſons of eminent Places, ſome of them great Mo- 

Sir Thomas Fowler, Knt. | Thomas Whitby, Eſq; narchs: Whatever we ſay of them, we ſhall but r 
Sir Edward Peacock, Knt. Thomas Highgate, Gent, peat what others have ſaid of them; I mean the 
Sir William Rowe, Knt. | Robert Kempthon, Gent. capital Offenders in their Confeſſions: We, proſeſſing 
Henry Goodyer, Eſq; John Chawkey, Gent. Law, muſt ſpeak reverently of Kings and Paten- 
Roger Wood, Eſq; | Robert Brumley, Gent. tates. I perceive theſe honourable Lords, and the 

| reſt of this great Aſſembly, are come to hear what 

Sir Walter Ralegh was asked, whether he would hath been ſcattered upon the Wreck of Report 
take Exceptions to any of the Jury, We carry a juſt Mind, to condemn no Man, but 

| upon plain Evidence. Here is Miſchief, Michie! 

Ralegh. I know none of them; they are all in ſummo gradu, exorbitant Miſchief. M Speech 

Chriſtians and honeſt Gentlemen; I except againſt ſhall chiefly touch theſe three Points ; Halali, 
none. | Supportation, and Defence. 

E. Suff. You Gentlemen of the King's learned The Imitation of Evil ever exceeds the Prece- 
Council, follow the ſame Courſe as you did the dent; as on the contrary, Imitation of Good eve! 
other Day. comes ſhort. Miſchief cannot be ſupported, but h 

Ralegh. My Lord, I pray you, I may.anſwer Miſchief: Yea, it will ſo multiply, that it wil 
the Points particularly, as they are delivered, by bring all to Confuſion. Miſchief is ever under- 

reaſon of the Weakneſs of my. Memory and Sick- prop'd by Falſhood of foul Practices. And becauſe ll 
neſs. | IL 3 theſe things did concur in theſe Treaſons, you ſhall 

Popham, Chief Fuftice, After the King's Jearned underſtand the Main, as before you did the Bye. 

Council have delivered all the Evidence, Sir Wal-. The Treaſon ofthe Bye, conſiſteth in theſe Pons: 

ter, you may anſwer particularly to what you Firſt, That the Lord Grey, Brook, Markham, and 

will. Bs the reſt, intended by Force in the Night, to fer- 

Heale, the King's Serjeant at Law. You have prize the King's Court; which was a Rebellion in 


heard of Ralegb's bloody Attempts, to kill the the Heart of the Realm, yea, in the Heart of the 
King and his royal Progeny, and, in place thereof, Heart, in the Court. They intended to make * 
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Sr WALTER RALEGH, 


craigu, ſubjet to their Power, putpo- 
22 the Doors with Muſquets and Calivers, 
ling ro take allo the Prince and Council. Then, 
under the King's Authority, to carry the King to 
the Tower, and to make a Stale of the Admiral : 
When they had the King there, to extort three. 
Things from him. Firſt, A Pardon for all their 
Treaſons. Secondly, A Toleration of the Roman 
Superſtition : Which, their Eyes ſhall ſooner fall 
aut, than they ſhall ever ſee; for the King hath 
MR three Lhe 

nd ife, before ever I wi | 

e i Thirdly, To remove Counſellors : 
Religion. in of the Lord Chancellor, they would 
have placed one Watfon a Prieſt, abſurd in Huma- 
nity, and ignorant in Divinity. Brook, of whom 
1 will ſpeak nothing, Lord Treaſurer ; the great Se- 
cretary muſt, be Markham, Oculus Patrie. A Hole 
muſt be found in my Lord Chief Juſtice's Coat. Grey 
muſt be Earl Marſpal, and Maſter " the Horſe be 
cauſe he would hive a Table in the Court: afry, 
he would advance the Earl of Worceſter to a higher 
Place. All this cannot be done without a Multitude. 
Therefore Watſon the Prieſt telleth a reſolute Man, 
That the King was in Danger of Puritens and 


on; ſaying, That the King is no King till he be 
crowned, therefore every Man might right his own 
Wrongs : But he is Rex Natus, his Dignity deſ- 
cends as well as yours, my Lords. Then Watſon 
impoſeth a blaſphemous Oath, That they ſhould 
ſwear to defend the King's Perſon, to keep ſecret 
what was given them in Charge, and ſeek all Ways 
and Means to advance the Catholick Religion, 
Then they intend: to ſend for the Lord Mayor and 
the Aldermen, in the King's Name, to the Tower, 
leſt they ſhould make any Reſiſtance, and then to 
take Hoſtages of them; and to enjoin them to 
provide for them Victuals and Munition. Grey, 
becauſe the King removed before Midſummer, had 
a further Reach, to get a Company of Sword- men 
to aſſiſt the Action: Therefore he would ſtay, till he 
had obtain'd a Regiment from Oſtend or Auſtria. 
So you ſee, theſe T reaſons were like Sampſon's Foxes, 


were ſevered. 

Ralegh. You Gentlemen of the Jury, I pray 
remember, I am not charged with the Bye, being 
the Treaſon of the Prieſt. 

Attorney, You are not: My Lords, you ſhall 
obſerve three Things in the T reaſons. Firſt, They 
had a Watch-word (the King's Safety); their Pre- 
tence was Bonum in ſe, their Intent was Malum in 
ſe. Secondly, They avouched Scripture; both the 
Prieſts had, Scriptum eſt z perverting and ignorant- 
ly miſtaking the Scriptures. Thirdly, They avouch- 
ed the Common Law to prove, That he was no 
King till he was crowned, alledging a Statute of 
13 Eliz. This, by way of Imitation, hath been 
the Courſe of all Traytors, 

In the 2oth of Edward II, Jabella the Queen, 
and the Lord Martimer, gave out, That the ing's 
Perſon was not ſafe, for the Good of the Church and 
Commonwealth. 


The Biſhop ofiCarli/le did preach. on this Text, 


the People might reform what is amis. 


accompanied with two Prieſts, gave out, that Ri- 
chard II. was alive, hen be was dead. ugh 
Edward III. cauſed Mortimer's Head to be cut 
off, for giving Counſel to murther the King. 
The gd of Hen VII. Sir Henry Stanley found 
ue Crown in the Duſt, and ſet it on the King's: 


— 


Jeſuits; ſo to bring him in blindfold into the Acti- 


which were joined in their Tails, tho? their Heads 


My Head is grigved.; meaning by the Head, the 
King ; that when, the Head began to be neghgent, 


In the 3d of Henry IV, Sir Roger Claringdon, 
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Head. When Fitzwater and Garret told him, that 
Edward V. was alive, he ſaid, I bt be alive, I 
will aſſiſt him But this coſt him his Heat. 
Eamund de la Pole, Nuke of Suffolk, killed 4 
an in the Reign of Kg, VII, for which the 
ing would have him up his Hand at the Bar, 
and then pardoned him. Ye he took ſuch Oſſtnce 
thereat, - that he ſent to the Noblemen, to help to 
reform the Commonwealth; and then ſaid, he 
would go to France and get Power there. Sir No- 


ger Compton knew all the Treaſon, and diſcovered 


Windon and others; that were attainted; | 

He ſaid, there was another Thing that would be 
ſtood upon, namely, that they had but one Witneſs; 
then he vouched one Appleyard's Caſe (Temp. Eliz.) 
a Traytor in Norfolk, who ſaid a Man muſt have 
two Accuſers, Helmes was the Man that accuſed 
him; but Mr. Jaſtite Catlin faid, chat that Statute 
was not in force at that Day; his Words were, 
Thruſt ber into the Ditch.” 

Then he went on ſpeaking of Accuſers, and made 
this Difference: An Accuſer is a Speaker by Re- 
port; when a Witneſs is he, that upon his Oath 
ſhall ſpeak his Knowledge of any Man. 

A third fort of Evidence there is likewiſe, and 
this is held more forcible than either of the other 
two; and that is, when a Man, by his Accufation 
of another, ſhall, by the ſame Accuſation, alſo 
condemn himſelf, and make himſelf liable to the 
ſame Fault and Puniſhment : This is more forcible 
than many Witneſſes. So then, ſo much by way 
of Imitation. Then he defined Treaſon: There is 
Treaſon in the Heart, in the Hand, in the Mouth, in 
Conſummation; comparing that in Corde to the 
Root of a Tree; in Ore, to the Bud; in Manu, 
to the Bloſſom; and that which is in Conſumma- 


tione, to the Fruit. | | 
your Charge, you of the Jury : 


Now come to 
The Greatneſs of Treaſon is to be conſidered in 
theſe two Things, Determinatione finis, and Ele- 
tone mediorum; This Treaſon excelleth in both, 
for that it was to deſtroy the King and his Proge- 
ny. Theſe Treaſons are ſaid to be Crimen leſe 
Majeſtatis z this i aps farther, and may be termed 
Crimen extirpandæ Regia Majeſtatis & totius Pro- 
geniei ſue, I ſhall not need, my Lords, to ſpeak 
any thing concerning the King, nor of the Bounty 
and Sweetneſs of his Nature, whoſe Thoughts are 


innocent, whoſe Words are full of Wiſdom and 


Learning, and whoſe Works are full of Honour 
altho* it be a true Saying, Nunguam nimis, quod 
nunquam ſatis, But to whom do you bear Ma 
lice? To the Children ? 1625 | 

Ralegh. To whom ſpeak you this? You tell 
me News I never heard of. 1 

Attorney. Oh Sir, do I; I will prove you the 
notoriouſeſt Traytor, that ever came to the Bar. 
After you have taken away the King, you would 
alter Religion: As you Sir Walter Ralegh have 
followed them of the Bye in Imitation; for I will 
charge you with the Words. | , 

Ralegh. Your Words cannot condemn me, my 
Innocency is my Defence: Prove one of theſe 


Things: wherewith 15 have charged me, and I 


will confeſs the whole Indictment; and that I am 
the horribleſt Traytor that ever lived, and worthy 
to be crucified with a thouſand thouſand Torrents. 
Attorney, Nay, I will prove alf: Thou art a 
Monſter :; thou haſt an ZnghjÞ Face, but a Spaniſh 
Heart. Now you muſt have Money': Aremberg 
was no ſooner in "England: (I charge thee Nalegb) 
but thou incitedſt Cobham to go unto him, and to 
deal with him for Money, to beſtow on diſcontent- 
ed Perſons, to raiſe Rebellion in the Kingdom, ' 
Ralgb. Let me anſyer for myſelf, © 
W | Allorney. 
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Cobham acquainted ;' for whatſoeyer he know, 
1+... NRalegh the Witch will get it dur of him, 
Lord Chief Juſtice Pupbam. Sir Walter Ralegh; ſoon as Ralegh was examined on one Point of Tre. 
Mr. Attorney is but yet in the General; but when fon concerning my Lord Cobham, he © wrote ty 
the King's: Cauncil have given the Evidence wholly, him thus; I have been examinied "of you, 4 
you ſhall anſwer every Particular. | confeſſed _ Further, you ſent to him by 
Attorney. Ol! do I touch yu s pour truſty ancis Kemiſh, that one Witnei. 
Tord Getil. Mr. Attorney, when you have done could not condemn ; and therefore bad his Lord 
with. this general Charge, do you not mean to let ſhip be of good Courage. Came this out of Cy. 
him anſwer to every Particular? ©! bam Quiver? No; But out of RalegÞ's Machte. 
Attorney. | Tes, when we deliver the Proofs to velian and Deviliſn Policy, Yea, but Cobham dd 
be read. Ralegh procured/ Cobham to go to Arem- retract it: Why then * urge it? Now then 
berg, which he did by his Inſtigation: Ralegh ſup- ſee the moſt horrible Practices that ever came oy 
ped with Cobham before he went to Aremberg ; af. of the bottomleſs Pit of the loweſt Hell. Aſter 
ter Supper, Ralegh conducted him to Durbam Ralegh had Intelligence that Cobham had accuſe 
Houſe ; from whence Cobham went with Lawrency, him, he endeavoured to have Intelligence from C 
a Servant of Aremberg's, unto him, and went in ham, which he had gotten by young Sir John Pg. 
by a Back- way. Cobham could never be quiet un- ton: But I think it was the Error of his Youth, 
til he had entertain d this Motion, for he had four Nalegh. The Lords told it me, or elſe 1 had 
Letters from Ralegh. Aremberg anſwered, the Mo- not been ſent to the Tower, TE 
ney ſhould be performed, but knew not to whom | Attorney. Thus Cobham, by the Inſtigation g 
it ſhould be diſtributed. _ Then Cobbam and Law- Ralegh, entred irto theſe Actions: So that the Que. 
rency came back to Durbam Houſe, where they ſtion will be, Whether you are not the principe 
found Ralegh. Cobham and Ralegh went up, and Traytor, and he would nevertheleſs have entred h- 
left Lawrency below, where they had ſecret Confe- to it? Why did Cobham retract all that ſame? Fg, 
rence in a Gallery, and after Cobbam and Lawrency Becauſe Ralegh was fo odious, he thought he ſhould 
departed from Ralegh. Your Jargon was Peace] fare the worſe for his ſake. 24ly, He thought thus with 
What is that? Spaniſh Invaſion, Scotiſp Subverſion, - himſelf, if he be free, I ſhall clear myſelf the better, 
And again, you are not a fit Man to take ſo much After this, Cobbam asked for a Preacher to confer 
Money for procuring of a lawful Peace, for Peace with, pretending to have Dr. Andrews ; but indeed, 
procured by Money is diſhonourable. Then Cob. he meant not to have him, but Mr. Galloway, 2 
ham muſt go to Spain, and return by Ferſey, where worthy and reverend Preacher, who can do mot 
you, were Captain : And then, becauſe Cobham had with the King (as he faid) than any other; that he, 
not ſo much Policy, or at leaſt Wickedneſs, as ſeeing his conſtant Denial, might inform the King 
you, he muſt have your Advice for the. diſtribu- . thereof. Here he plays with the Preacher. If Na. 
tion the Money. Would you have deſpoſed ſo leb could perſuade the Lords, that Cobham had no 
good a King, lineally deſcended of Elizabeth, el- Intent to travel, then he thought all ſhould be well, 
deſt Daughter of Edward IV: Why then muſt Here is Forgery. In the Tower, Cobham muſt writ 
you ſet up another? I think you meant to make to Sir Thomas Lane, a worthy Man, That he meant 
Arabella a titular ee. whoſe Title I will not to go into Spain; which Letter Ralegh deviſed 
ſpeak nathing 3 but ſure you meant to make her a in Cobham's Name. | | 
Stale: Ah good Lady! you could mean her no  Ralegh. I will waſh my Hands of the Indi 
ood... Wi” 213 ment, and die a true Man to the King. + 
Ralegb. You tell me News, Mr. Attorney. Attorney. You are the abſoluteſt Traytor tha 
Attorney. Oh Sir! I am the more large, be- ever was. ef UE 
cauſe I know with whom I deal: For we have to Kalegb. Your Phraſes will not prove it, Mr. 
deal to-day with a Man of Wit. Attorney. Ft 
Ralegh. Did I ever ſpeak with this Lady ? Attorney. Cobham writeth a Letter to my Lol 
 Alttapney, I will track you out before I have Cecil, and doth will Mellis, his Man, to lay it in 
done; Engliſhmen will not be led by Perſuaſion Spaniſs Bible, and to make as tho' he found it by 
of Words, but they muſt have Books to perſuade. . chance. This was after he had Intelligence wit 
Ralegh. The Book * was written by a Man of this Viper; then he was falſe. . 
your Profeſſion, Mr. Attorney. | Tord Cecil, You mean a Letter intended to me; 
Attorney. I would not have you impatient. I never had it. ä | 
Ralegb. Methinks you fall out with yourſelf; I Attorney. No, my Lord, you had it not. You, 
ſay nothing. 11 my Maſters of the Jury, reſpect not the Wickednels 
Attorney. By this Book, you would perſuade Men, and Hatred of the Man, reſpect his Cauſe if be 
that he is not the lawful-King. Now let us conſider be guilty, I know you will have Care of it, for 
ſome Circumſtances : My Lords, you know my Lord the Pretervation of the King, the Continuance of 
Cobbam (for whom we all lament, and rejoice ; the Golpel authoriſed, and the Good of us all, 
lament in that his Houſe, which hath ſtood ſo long Kalegb. I do not hear yet, that you have ſpoken 
unſpotted, is now ruinated : Rejoice, in that his one Word againſt me; here is no Treaſon of mine 
Treaſons are revealed) is neither Politician no done. It my Lord Cobham be a Traytor, what 5 
Sword-man ; Ralegh was both, united in the Cauſe that to me? . | 
with him, and therefore Cauſe of his Deſtruction. Attorney. All that he did, was by thy Inſtigati 
Another Circumſtance is, the ſecret contriving of it. on, thou Viper; for I Thou thee, thou Traytor. 
Humphry Stafford claimed Sanctuary for Treaſon,  Ralegh. It becometh not a Man of Quality and 
Ralegh in his Machiavilian Policy hath made a San- Virtue, to call me fo: But I take Comfort in th 
ctuaty for Treaſon. He muſt talk with none but it is all you can do. RD. 
Cobbam, becauſe ( ſaith he) one Witneſs can never Attorney. Have I anger'd you 
condemn me. For Brook ſaid unto Sir Grifich  KRalegh. I am in no Caſe to be angry? 
Markham, take heed how you do make my Lord 12 < . © 14 HEE HAN} 


®* This Book aus intitled, A Defence of the Queen's Proceedings, againſt Mary Queen of Scorland.. Written by one Robert Sn 
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C bam. Sir Walter Ralegh, Mr. Attorney 

adn the Zeal of his Duty, for the Ser- 

= of the King, and you for your Life; be va- 
Now they proceed to the reading the Proofs. 


The Lord Cobham's Examination read. 


1 th he had a Paſport to go into Spain, 
ec ge go to the Ark, to confer 
4 with him about theſe Practices ; and becauſe 
« he knew the Arch-duke had not Money to 
& pay his own Army, from thence he meant to go 
e to Spain, to deal with the King for the 600, ooo 
« Crowns, and to return by Jerſey; and that no- 
« thing ſhould be done, until he had ſpoken with 


« Sir Walter Ralegh, for diſtribution of the _ | 


« to them which were diſcontented in England. 
« At the firſt beginning, he breathed out Oaths 
« and Exclamations againſt - Ralegh, calling him 
« Villain and Traytor; faying, he had never en- 
« tered into theſe Courſes, but by his Inſtigation, 
« and that he would never let him alone. 


Here Mr. Attorney willed the Clerk of the 


Crown-Office, to read over theſe laſt Words - 


again (be would never let him alone.) 
The Lord Cobham's Examination. 


« Beſides, he ſpake of Plots and Invaſions: Of 


« the Particulars whereof he could give no Ac- 
«« count, tho' Ralegb and he had conferred of them, 
« becauſe he was (as he ſaid) confounded with 
« them, Further, he ſaid, he was afraid of Ra- 
« legb, that when he ſhould return by Jerſey, that 
« he would have him and the Money to the King. 
« Being examined of Sir Arthur Gorge, he freed 
« him, ſaying, They never durſt truſt him; but 
« Sir Arthur Savage they intended to uſe, becauſe 
« they thought him a fit Man. 185 

Ralegb. Let me ſee the Examination: This is 
abſolutely all the Evidence can be brought againſt 
me; poor Shifts! You Gentlemen of the Jury, I 
pray you underſtand this : This is that which muſt 
either condemn, or give me Life; which mult free 
me, or ſend my Wife and Children to beg their 
Bread about the Streets. This is what muſt prove 
me a notorious Traytor, or true Subject to the 
King, Let me ſee my Accuſation, that I may 
make my Anſwer, | 

Clerk of the Council. I did read it, and ſhew 
you all the Examinations. 

Ralegh. At my firſt Examination at Windſor, my 
Lords aſked me, what I knew of Cobbam's Practice 
with Aremberg; I anſwered negatively: And as con- 
cerning Arabella, I proteſt before God, I never heard 
one Word of it. If that be proved, let me be 
guilty of a thouſand Treaſons. It is a ſtrange 
thing you will impute that to me, when I never 
heard ſo much as the Name of Arabella Stuart, but 
only the Name of Arabella. | 

After being examined, I told my Lords, that I 
thought my Lord Cobham had Conference with 
Aremberg, I ſuſpected his viſiting of him: For after 
he departed from me at Durham Houſe, I ſaw him 
pals by his own Stairs, and paſſed over to St. Mary- 
Saviours, where I knew Lawrency a Merchant, and 
a Follower of Aremberg, and therefore likely to go 
unto him. My Lord Cecil asked my Opinion concer- 
ning Lawrency ; I ſaid, That if you do not appre- 
hend Lawrency, it is dangerous, he will fly; if you 
do apprehend him, you ſhall give my Lord Cobbam 


the greateſt Man with my Lord Cobbam ? I an- 


Sir A LE R RAL E G. 


myſelf worthy a thouſand Deaths 


Notice thereof. I was asked likewiſe, Who was 


cexli 
ſwered, I knew no Man ſo great with him, as 
young M yat of Kent. 6 Fenn l 
As ſoon as Cobbam ſaw. my Letter to have diſco- 
vered his Dealing with Aremberg, in his Fury he 
accuſed me; but before he came to the Stair- foot 
he repented him, and ſaid, he had done me wrong. 
When he came to the End of his Accuſation, he added, 
That if he had brought this Money to Jerſey, that I 
would have delivered him and the Money to the King. 
Mr. Attorney, You ſaid this never came out of Cob- 
bam's Quiver, he is a ſimple Man: Is he ſo ſimple? 
No: He hath Diſpoſitions of his own, he will not 
eaſily be guided by others, but when he has once 
taken Head in a Matter, he is not ecaſily drawn 
from it; he is no Babe. But it is ſtrange for me to 
deviſe; with Cobham, that he ſhould go to Spain, to 
ſuade the King to disburſe ſo much Money, he 
ing a Man of no Love in England, and I ha- 
ving reſigned my Room of chicteſt Command, the 
Wardenſhip of the Stannaries Is it not ſtrange for 
me, to make myſelf Robin Hood, or a Kett, or a Cade ; 
I knowing England to be in better Eſtate to defend it- 
ſelf than ever it was. I knew. Scotland united, Ireland 
quieted, Denmark aſſured, which before was ſuſpected. 
I knew, that having loſt a Lady whom Time had ſur- 
priſed, we had now an active King, a lawſul Succeſſor. 
The State of Spain was not unknown to me, I had 
written a Diſcourſe, which I had intended to preſent 
unto the King, againſt Peace with Spain, I knew 
the Spaniards had fix Repulſes, three in Ireland, 
and three at Sea, and once in 1588 at Cales, by 
my Lord Admiral. I knew he was diſcouraged 
and diſhonoured. I knew the King of Spain to be 
the proudeſt Prince living; but now he cometh 
creeping tothe King my Maſter, for Peace, I knew, 
whereas before he had in his Ports fix or ſeven ſcore 
Sail of Ships, he hath now but ſix or ſeven. I 
knew of twenty-five Millions he had from his Indies, 
he hath ſcarce one left, I knew him ſo poor, that 
the Jeſuits in Spain, who were wont to have ſuch 


large Allowance, were fain to beg at the Church- 


door. Was it ever read or heard, that any Prince 
ſhould diſburſe ſo much Money, without a ſuffi- 
cient Pawn? I knew her own Subjects, the Citizens 
of London, would not lend her Majeſty Money, 
without Lands in Mortgage. I knew the Queen 
did not lend the States Money, without Fluſhing, 
Brill, and other Towns for a Pawn. And can it be 
thought, he would let Cobham have ſo great a Sum? 

I never. came to the Lord Cobham's, but about 
Matters of his Profit, as the ordering of his Houſe, 
paying of his Servants Board-wages, Sc. I had of 
his when I was examined, four thouſand Pounds 
worth of Jewels for a Purchaſe ; a Pearl of three 
thouſand Pounds, and a Ring worth five hundred 
Pounds: If he had had a Fancy to run away, he 
would not have left ſo much to have purchaſed a 
Leaſe in Fee-farm, I ſaw him buy three hundred 
Pounds worth of Books, to ſend to his Library 
at Canterbury, and a Cabinet of thirty Pounds to 
give to Mr. Attorney, for drawing the Convey- 
ances z and God in Heaven knoweth, not I, whe- 
ther he intended to travel. But for that Practice 
with .{rabella, or Letters to Aremberg, or any Diſ- 
courſe with him, or in what Language he ſpake 
unto him; if I knew any of theſe things, I would 
abſolutely confeſs the Indictment, and acknowledge 


Cobham's fecond Examination read. 


The Lord Cobbam being required to ſubſcribe to 
* an Examination, there was ſhewed a Note under 
«  Ralegb's Hand, the which when he had peruſed, 


he + pauſed, and aſter brake forth into theſe 
Speeches; Oh Vilkin ? Oh Traytor! I will now 


fffe 


6 tell 
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cexlii 
c tell you all che Truth: And then ſaid, His Pur- 
„ poſe was to go into Flanders and into Spain, for 
<« the obtaining the aforeſaid Money, and that Ralegh 
& had appointed to meet him in Jerſey as he return- 
® ed home, to be adviſed" of him about the Diftri- 
„ bution of the Money. | 

* Popham, Lord Chief Fuſtice. When Cobham an- 
ſwered to the Interrogatories, he made ſcruple to 
ſubſcribe ; and being urged to it, he ſaid, if he might 
hear me affirm, that a Perſon of his Degree ought 
to ſet his Hand, he would ; I lying then at Rich- 
mond, for fear of the Plague, was ſent for, and I told 
he ought to ſubſcribe ; otherwiſe it were a Contempt 
of a high Nature: Then be ſubſcribed. *® The Lords 
queſtioned with him further, and he ſhewed them a 
Letter, as I thought written to me, but it was indeed 
written to my Lord Cecil : He deſired to fee the 
Letter again, and then ſaid, Oh Wretch! Oh 
Traytor ! Whereby I E you had not per- 
formed that Truſt he had repoſed in you. 

Ralegh. He is as paſſionate a Man as lives, for he 
hath not ſpared the beſt Friends he hath in England in 
his Paſſion, My Lords, I take it, he that hath been 
examined, hath ever been asked at the Time of his 
Examination, if it be according to his meaning, 
and then to ſubſcribe. Methinks, my Lords, when 
he accuſes a Man, he ſhould give ſome Account 
and Reaſon of it; it is not ſufficient to ſay, we 
talked of it. If I had been the Plotter, would not 
I have given Cobham ſome Arguments, whereby 
to perſuade the King of Spain, and anſwer his Ob- 
jections. I knew Weſtmorland and Bothwell, Men 
of other Underſtandings than Cobbam, were ready 
to beg their Bread, 

Sir Thomas Fowler, one of the Fury. Did Sir 
Walter Ralegh write a Letter to my Lord before he 
was examined concerning him, or not? 

Attorney. Yes. 

Lord Cecil. I am in great Diſpute with myſelf, 
to ſpeak in the Caſe of this Gentleman: A former 
Dearneſs between me and him tied fo firm a Knot 
of my Conceit of his Virtues, now broken by a 
Diſcovery of his Imperfe&ions. I proteſt, did I 


ſerve a King that I knew would be diſpleaſed with 
me for ſpeaking, in this Caſe I would ſpeak, what- 


ever came of it: But ſeeing he is compacted of 
Piety and Juſtice, and one that will not miſlike 


any Man for ſpeaking a Truth, I will anſwer 


your Queſtion, | 

Sir Walter Ralegh was ſtaid by me at Windſor, 
upon the firſt News of Copley, that the King's Per- 
fon ſhould be ſurpriſed by my Lord Grey, and Mr. 
George Brook; when I found Brook was in, I ſuſ- 
pected Cobham, then I doubted Ralegh to be a Par- 
taker, I ſpeak not this, that it ſhould be thought, 
I had greater Judgment than the reſt of my Lords, 
in making this haſte to have him examined; Ra- 
legh following to Windſor, I met with him upon 
the Terrace, and willed him, as from the King, to 
ſtay, ſaying, The Lords had ſomething to fay to 
him : Then he was examined, but not concerning 
my Lord Cobham, but of the ſurpriſing Treaſon 
my Lord Grey was apprehended, and likewiſe Brook 
by Brook we found, that he had given Notice to 
Cobbam of the ſurpriſing Treaſon as he delivered it to 
us, but with as much Sparingneſs of a Brother as he 
might: We ſent for my Lord Cobham to Richmond, 
where he ſtood upon his Juſtification, and his Qua- 
lity ; ſometimes being froward, he ſaid he was 
not bound to ſubſcribe, wherewith we made the 
King acquainted. Cobbam ſaid, if my Lord 
Chief Juſtice would ſay it were a Contempt, he 


it ; for in all the Narratives thereof, it appears, that Cobham would newer ſubſcribe the Aceuſaian f de Walter Rake 
f by the 251 — 5 Fear and other Paſſions. * cufas id gl, 


been extorted from him 
| | 


knew that Cobham was examined, is more dun 


* This Aſertion among others, in this Account of the Trial, fhews the groſs Partialzty and Fallhood if the Per fon, who 3 
might 
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would ſubſcribe ; whereof being reſolved, "he. b 
ſcribed,” There was a Light given” to Avembery, 
that *Lawrency was examined ; buy R 


— 


know. | 
Ralegh. If my Lord Cobham had trafted"me i; 
the Main, was not I as fit a Man to be truſted i; 
the Bye? | | 18. 030-2 03153. 

Lord Cecil.  Ralegb did by Letters acquaint . 
that my Lord Cubham had ſent Lawrency to Aren, 
Hur when he knew not he had any Dealings with 


Lord H. Howard. It made for you, if Lauren 
had been only acquainted with Cobban, and ng 
with you. But you knew his whole Eſtate, and 
were acquainted with Cobbam's Practice with Law. 
rency ; and it was known to you before, that Law 
rency depended on Aremberg. 51 1705 

Attorney. 1. Ralegh proteſteth againſt the ſur. 


priſing Treaſon, 2. That he knew not of the 


Matter touching Arabella. I would not charge 
ou, Sir Walter, with a Matter of Falſhood: Yau 
y, you ſuſpected the Intelligence that Cobbam had 

with Aremberg, by Lawrency., 

Ralegh. I thought it had been no other Intelli 
gence, but ſuch as might be warranted. 
Attorney. Then it was but lawful 'Sufpicion, 

But to that whereas you ſaid, That Cobham had 

accuſed you on Paſſion, I anſwer three Ways, 1, [ 

obſerved when Cobham ſaid, Let me ſee the Letter 
again, he pauſed, and when he did ſee that Count 

Aremberg was touched, he cried out, O Trau 

O Villain ! now will I confeſs the whole Truth. 

2. The Accuſation of a Man on Hear-fay, is no- 

thing: Would he accuſe himſelf on Paſſion, and 

ruinate his Cauſe and Poſterity, out of Malice w 

accuſe you? 3. Could this be out of "Paſſion! 

Mark the manner of it: Cobham had told*thi 

at leaſt two Months before to his Brother Brook, 

You are Fools, you are on the Bye, Ralegh and! 

are on the Main, we mean to take away the King an 

his Cubs ; this he delivered two Months before, 8 

mark the Manner and the Matter; he woald not tum 

the Weapon againſt his own Boſom, and accule 

himſelf to accuſe you. | 
Ralegh. Hath Cobham confeſſed that? | 
Lord Chief Fuſtice, This is ſpoken by Mr. A. 

torney, to prove that Cobham's Speech came 0 

out of Paſſion, 

Ralegh. Let it be proved that Cobham ſaid ſo 
Altorney. Cobham faith, he was a long time doubt 
ful of Ralegh, that he would ſend him and the Money 
to the King. Did Cobham fear leſt you would bet 
him in Jerſey? Then of neceſſity there mult be 

Truſt between you. No Man can betray a Man, 

but he that is truſted, in my underſtanding. Th 

is the greateſt Argument to prove, that he Was ae. 
quainted with Cobbam's Proceedings, Ralegh hat 

a deeper Reach than to make himſelf, as he fad, 

Robin Hood, a Ket, or Cade ; yet 1 never heard 

that Robin Hood was a Traytor; they ſay he ws 

an Out-law. And whereas he faith, that our King 
is not only more wealthy and potent than his Pre- 
deceſſors, but alſo more politick and wiſe, ſo that 
he could have no Hope to prevail: I anſwe; 

There is no King ſo potent, wiſe, and active, bu 

he may be overtaken through Treaſon, Where 

you fay, Spain is ſo poor; diſcou ſo | 

thereof, it had been better for you to have kept l 

Guiana, than to have been ſo well acquainted wit 

the Stare of Spain. Beſides, if you could hate 

brought Spain and Scotland to have joined, J 


Sr WAUDTERUARUTRGCH. 


| | | | 
might have had hope. co previdll.o: For hie t Qver- | bam riuft actuſe you; or not acchſe yow; if be did, 


ſwer z he 
chro, pulſes reed dete /of-Revenge.\. Then 


J ** 
ad letting Lands, and ordering his Houſe 
as puns you Clerk of the Kitchen, Sc. If 
had fallen on confeſ- 


74 che Treaſon, i 


are | Circumſtances. 1 
% Ades in -Circuniſtahos 18 true: Here 
now I might appeal to my Lords, that you take 
hold of this, that 
tion. t 20 


- 


ney. His Acculation being teſtified by the 
3 —— Force, as if he had ſubſcri- 


bed. Ralegh faich again, if the Accuſer be alive, 


ſt be brought Face to Face and 
* 25 Ede. III, That there muſt be two ſuffi- 
cient Witneſſes that muſt be brought Face to Face 


before the accuſed, and alledgeth 10, and 13 


Lit You try me by the Spaniſd Inquiſition, 
if you proceed only by the Circumſtances, without 
two Witneſſes. Dri 
Attorney. This is a treaſona och. 

Ralegh. Evertere hominem jufium in cauſa ſua, 
injuſtum eft : Good my Lords, let it be proved, 
eicher by the Laws of the Land, or by the Laws of 
God, that there ought not to be two Witneſſes ap- 
pointed 3 yet I will not ſtand to defend this Point 
in Law, if the King will have it ſo; it is no rare 
thing to be falſly accuſed. A Judge condemned a 
Woman in Sarum, for killing her Husband, on 
the Teſtimony of one Witneſs; afterwards his Man 
confeſſed the Murder, when ſhe was executed. Who 
after, being touch'd in Conſcience for the Judg- 
ment, was uſed to ſay, Quod nunquam de hoc fatto 
animam in vita ſua purgaret. lt is alfo command- 
ed by the Scripture, Deut. xvii. In ore duorum aut 
trium teſtium, c. and xix. Non ſtabit unus teſtis 
contra aliguem, c. 1 10 

If Chriſt requireth it, as it appeareth, Mat. 
xviii. If by the Statute, Civil Law, and God's 
Word, it be required that there muſt be two Wir- 
neſſes at the leaſt; bear with me if I deſire one. 

would not deſire to live, if I were privy to 
Cobham's Proceedings: I had been a Slave, a Vil- 
lain, a Fool, if I had endeavoured to ſet up Ara- 
bella, and refuſed ſo gracious a Lord and Soveraign. 
Bur urge your Proofs. 

Lord Chief Juſtice. You have offered lons 
on divers Statutes, all which mention two Accuſers 
in Caſe of Indictments; you have deceived yourſelf, 
for the Laws of 25 Ed. III. and 5 Ed. VI. are re- 
peal'd. It ſufficeth now, if there be Proofs made 
either under Hand, or by Teſtimony of Witneſſes, 


£ 


os , 
: . | 
— 


Party, ſo there be Hands of credible Men, to teſti- 
ty the Examination. | FRE 
Ralegb. It may be an Error in me, and if. thoſe 
Laws be 
Laws remains ſtill ; but if you. affirm: it, it muſt be 


Law is by Witneſs and Jury; let Cohbam be here, 


let him ſpeak it: Call my Accuſer before my Face, es Sox e 
41 0 & - ..» Here the Clerk of the Crown read the Letter 
which the Lord Cobham did write in July, which 
was to the Effect of his former Examination, fur- 
ther ſaying, I baue diſcloſed all; to accuſe any 
- falſely, werr id durthen my ocum Conſcience. 00 


and I have done. (th; ut! [40 8 (53H, 
Attorney. Scientia ſceleris eft mera Jenorantis : 
You have read the Letter of the Law, but under- 
ſtand it not. Here was your Anchorchold; and 
your Rendea vous; you truſt to Cobbam ; either Cob- 


hath the more Malice; be - then it would not hurt 
Witneſs ; if he did not, 
00) never talked: with Cahbham / but about 


| confeſſed he had a Paſport to travel, hereby 
- tending to preſent Overtures to the Arch-duke, and 
from thence to go to Spain, and there to have Con- 
| fortnce with 2 for Money :. Lou ſay, be 
miſed to come Home Jerſey; to make merry . 
he ſubſcribed not to the Accuſa- 


; Cobham was not then preſſod 1 
the 
with Ralegh. 


Cobbam, it is the Evidence 
not be of Force without his Subſcription ? I defire 
to be reſolved by the Judg 


In omnibus 


Logis obſervare : By the Rigour and Cruelty of the 


give me Leave. 
or by Oaths; it needs not the Subicription of the 
drance; let him 
refel them. ny 
1 ra} b. I would anſwer particularly. 
repeal'd, yet I hope the Equity of thoſe Lor 


Pen and Ink, you ſhall. 
a Law to :. the Proof of the Common | | 
$ 


bY, S204 B& 
Ralegh. If ever I read a Word of the Law, or 


\ Statute before I was Priſoner in the Tower, God 


confound me, | * | 


Attorney. Now I come the Cireutm- 
ſtances of the Accuſation to true. Cobham. 


n- 


Kalegbh. 1 ſaid, in his Return. from France, not 
1 f e TX e 


Nalagb. All this is but one Accufation of Cobbamꝰs, 


F hear no other thing; to which Accufation he 
never ſubſcri 
my Lords, let Cobham be ſent for, charge him on 
his Soul, on his Allegiance to the King; if he 
affirm 


bed, nor avouched it. I beſeech you, 


it, I am guilty, 
Lark Cecil It is the Accuſation of my Lord 
againſt you; muſt it 


es, Whether by the Law 


it is not a forcible Argument of Evidence. 


The Judges, My Lord, it is. | 
Ralegh. The King, at his Coronation, is ſworn 
Judiciis ſuis Aiquitatem, non Rigorem 


Law, it may be a forcible Evidence. 

Tord Chief Juſtice. That is not the Ri 
the Law, but the Juftice of the Law; elſe when 
a Man hath made a plain Accuſation, by Practice, 
he might be br 


gour of 
ought to retract it again. a 


Ralegh. Oh my Lord! you may uſe Equity. 
Lord Chief Fuſtice, That is from the King; 


you are to have Juſtice from us. Oy 


Anderſon, The Law is, it the Matter be 


to the Jury, they muſt find you guilty 3 for Cob- 
ham's Accuſation is not only againſt 
other things ſufficient. 


you, there are 
Lord Cecil. Now that Sir Walter Ralegh is 


fſarisfied, that Cobham's Subſcription is nat neceſ- 
ſary ; I pray you Mr. Attorney go on. 


| Kalegh. Good Mr. Attorney be patient, and 


Patience is a Hin- 


Lord Cecil. An unneceſſary 
go on with his Proofs, and then 


Cecil. If you would have a Table, and 


Then Paper and Ink was given hin. 


. 1 * 10 


Attorney. 


Attarney. Further, in his Examination, he ſaith, 
othing could be ſet down for the Diſtribution. of 
Money to the Diſcontented, without Conference 
You ſaid, It ſhould have been for 
Procurement of Peace, but it was for raiſing Re- 
bellion. Further, Cobham ſaith; He would never 
have entred into theſe Courſes, but by your Inſti- 
gation, and that you would never let him alone. 
Vour Scholar was not apt enough to tell us all the 
Plots; that is enough for you to do, that are his 
Maſter: You intended to truſt Sir Artbur Savage, 


whom I take to be an honeſt and true Gentleman, 
but not Sir Arthur Gorge. 


cexlut, 


you, becagſe be is but one 


a 
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Brooks Conteion read. Abe 


2 | retro deal mary. N10, 35D 


, for a great Sum of Money, to 


Attorney, It is not poſſible it was of Paſſion ; 


for it was in Talk before three Men being ſeverally 


examined, who agreed in the Sum to be beſtowed 
on diſſaffected Perſons. That Grey ſhould have 
12000 Crowns, and Ralegh ue have 8000, or 
10000 Gen 


Cobham? 8 Examination, Puly 18, 


If the Money might be procured (faith he) chew, a 
Man may give Penſions. Being aſked, if a Penſion 
ſhould not be given to his Brother Brook, he denied 
it not. | 

Lawrency's Examination. 


Within five Days after Aremberg arrived, Cobham 
reſorted unto him. That Night that Cobham went 
to Aremberg with Lawrency, Ralegh ſupped with 
him. 

Attorney. Ralegh muſt have his Part of the 
Money, therefore now he is a Traytor. The 
Crown ſhall never ſtand one Year on the Head of 
the King (my Maſter) if a Traytor may not be 
condemned by Circumſtances. For if A tells B, 
and B tells C, and C D, Sc. youiſhall never prove 
Treaſon by two Witneſſes, 


Ralegh's Examination was read. 


« He conſeſſeth Cobham offered him $000 
« Crowns, which he was to have for the Further- 


« ance of the Peace, between Exgland and Spain; 


« and that he ſhould have it within three Days. 
« To which, he ſaid, he gave this Anſwer, When 
] ſee the Money, 1 will tell you more; for I 
e had thought it had been one of his ordinary idle 
« Conceits, and therefore made no Account thereof. 

Ralegh. The Attorney hath made a long Nar- 

ration of Copley, and the Prieſts, which concerns 
me nothing; neither know I how Cobbam was alter- 
ed. For he told me, It I would agree to further the 
Peace, he would get me 8000. Crowns. I aſked 
him, Who ſhall have the reſt of the Money? He 
ſaid, I will offer ſuch a Nobleman (who was not 
named) ſome of the Money. I faid, He will not 
be perſuaded by you, and will extremely hate you 
for ſuch a Motion. Let me be pinched to Death 
with hot Irons, if ever I knew there was any In- 
tention to beſtow the Money on diſcontented Per- 
ſons. I had made a Diſcourſe againſt the Peace, 
and would have printed it: it Cobham changed his 
mind, if the Prieſts, it Brook had any ſuch Intent, 
what is that to me? They muſt anſwer for it. 
He offered me the Money before Aremberg came, 
that is difference of Time. 

Serj. Philips. Ralegh confeſſeth the Matter, 
but avoideth it, by diſtinguiſhing of Times. You 
ſaid, it was offered you before the coming of Arem- 
berg; Which is falſe. For you being examined 


whether you ſhould have ſuch Money of Cobbam, 
or not: Kon laid, Yea and that you ſhould have | 


Seele, 


1 


ed WR _ oy or Cry cp Wer ok 


| he asks things of |! Favour and Grace, 


come only from him that can give them. 
2 There bovd Letters paſſed, faith he, Me Cob- | 
ham and Aremberg 


aſſiſt a ſecond Action, for the ſurprizing of bis Majeſty. 


e T RI A DNT 


ty N 
N þ- X * 1 '4 1 
. ar to 
receiving Penſions, _ 2 0 
n | 


l Could I ſtop my Lord N mn 
Cecil. Sir = Ha Ralegb = 


Lord: Cobham ſhould be brought — Par. | If 
— 


here as Commiſſioners, | how ſhall we be ſ. 
320 to be W unleſs we 
Judges ſpeak ? 

Lord Chief Juſtice.” This thing cannot be grant. 
ed; for then a Number of Treaſons ſhould flouri, 
The Accuſer may be drawn by Practice, whilſt be 


is in Perſon. 


Judge Gaudy. 


= 


The Statute you ſpeak of, con. 


cerning two Witneſſes, in Caſe of Treaſon, is foun 


to be inconvenient; therefore by anocher Lay i 
was taken awayy 

Ralegh. The common Trial of England ; is by 

ury and Witneſſes. 

| Lord Chief Juſtice. No, by Examination; [| 
three conſpire a Treaſon, and they all confeſs it; 
here is never a Witneſs, yet they are condemned, 

Fudge Warburton, 1 marvel, 
you being of ſuch Experience and Wit, ſhoul 
ſtand on this Point; for ſo, many Horlſe-ſtealer 
may eſcape, if they may not be condemned with. 
out Witneſſes. If one ſhould ruſh into the King) 


Privy-Charber, whilſt he is alone, and kill the Wi 


King (which God forbid) and this Man be me 
coming with his Sword drawn all bloody; ſtal 
not he be condemned to Death? My Lord Cobban 
hath, 


that which he hath aid. 


Ralegh. 1 know not how you conceive the Lav, 
Nay, we do not conceive 


Lord Chief Fuſtice. 


the Law, but we know the Law. 


Ralegh. - The Wiſdom of the Law of God, 1 
abſolute and perfect, Hæc fac, & wives, Sc. Bu 
the Wiſdom d 
the Law is uncertain, Indeed where the Accus 


now by the Wiſdom of the State, 
is not to be had conveniently, I agree with you; 


but here my Accuſer may, he is alive, and in de 


Houſe. Suſanna had been condemned, if Danid 
had not cried out : 


Truth ? Remember it is abſolutely 

cauſe him to be brought before the udges 
be found falſe, he Mail have the P 2 
the Accuſed ſhould have had. 
my Lord to accuſe me is my certain Danger, and 
may be a means to excuſe himſelf, 

Lord Chief Fuſtice. 
be opened for the Deſtruction of the 
be, if we ſhould 
yourſelf, but the Laws plead as hard for the King 
I did never hear that Courſe to be taken in a CaF 
of Treaſon, as to write to one another, or ſpeak v 
one another, during the Time of their Impriſor 
ment. There hath been Intelligence between y% 
and what underhand Practices there may be, f 
know not. If the Circumſtances agree not wit 

the Evidence, we will not condemn you. 

Ralegb. The King deſires nothing but # 
Knowledge of the Truth, and would have no Af 
vantage taken by Severity of the Law. If elt 

we had a gracious King, now we have ** 
as he is, ſuch are his Miniſters, If there “ 


but a Trial of fe Marks 4 
a 


Sir Walter, that 


perhaps, been laboured withal ; and to fan | 
you, his old Friend, it may be that he will dem ul 


Will you condemn an imm 
Ijraelite, without Examination or Knowledge of it i 


the Commant Wi 
ment of God; if a falſe Witneſs riſe up, you ſhal 


z if xi 
ment which 
It is very . fo' BN 


T here muſt nor fucha Gap | 
grant this. You plead hard fo 
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let my 
ſed. 


f h. Som's « t xls 22th bn Wh 1. ah\ " 
* Tie Law prefurties, 2 Man will 
& himſelf to accuſe another. Ibu are an odio 
Mam For Cobham! thinks his Ciiſe the worſe, thay 
you are in it. Now you ſhall nou ' fore Stirs fe 


be raiſed in $coffand. | * Fen Rnd! Tt; 
. 7 - 1 ä , . F ; | 
Cop : Hope. 


ce Watſon told me, that à ſpecial, Perſon 
te nd As Aremberg offered to him a thou: 
« fand Crowns to be in that Action; and chat 
« Brook faid, the Stirs in Scotland came out of Ra- 
cc Head. 5 5 ; £ 1 4 A. 

Fleck Brook hath been taught his Leſſon, 

Lord H. Howard, This Examination was taken 
before me; Did I teach him his Leffon? 

Ralegh. 1 proteſt before God, I meant it not 
by any Privy-Counſellor ; but, becauſe Money 1s 
ſcant, he will juggle on both Sides. 


Ralegh's Examination. | 


« The way to invade England, were to begin 
« with Stirs in Scotland. 5 

Ralegb. I think fo ſtill: I have ſpoken it to 
divers of the Lords of the Council, by way of. 
Diſcourſe and Opinion. | | —_ 

Attorney, Now let us come to thoſe Words of 
Deſtroying the King and his Cubs. | I. 

Ralegh. O barbarous! if they, like unnatural 
Villains, ſhould uſe thoſe Words, ſhall I be char- 
ged with them? I will not hear it; I was never 
falſe to the Crown of England. I have ſpent 40000 
Crowns of mine own, againſt®the Spamſh Faction, 
for the Good of my Country, Do you bring the 
Words of theſe helliſh Spiders, Clark, Watſon, and 
others, againſt me? " | 


Attorney. Thou haſt a Spaniſh- Heart, and thy 


ſelf art a Spider of Hell; for thou confeſſeſt the 
King to be a moſt ſweet and gracious Prince, and 


yet haſt conſpired againſt him. 


Watſon's Examination read. 


„He ſaid, that George Brook told him twice, 
„that his Brother, the Lord Cobham, faid to him, 


* That you are but on the Bye, but Ralegh and I 
« are on the Main. er rue 


Brook' Examination read. 
Being ask'd what was meant by this Jargon 


* the Bye and the Main, he ſaid, That the Lord 
** Cobham told him, that Grey and others, were in 


„the Bye, he and Ralegh were on the Main. Be- 


ing ask'd what Expoſition his Brother made of 
„ theſe Words, he faid, he is loth to repeat it. 


And after faith, by the Main, was meant, the 


taking away of the King and his Iſſue. And 
thinks on his Conſcience, it was infuſed into his 
* Brother's Head by Ralegh. 


Cobham's Examination read, 


Being ask'd, if ever he had ſaid, I? will never 
be well in England, till the King and bis Cubs were 
taten away. He faid, He bad anſwered before, 
and that he would anſwer no more to that Point, © 


tice, © You have ho Law for it: 
Lord Chief Tuſtice. 73 "i BE. 1 1 TH 


ther had accuſed me, 


* 1 * * 
PE GAH. cel 
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Ge. "x 
ed.in all this: Thefe, is 
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. Rab Ae this may de, you will have any 
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ere, d faich, Te Cobb des in 2 
Fallon when he Tad fo, Wauld he tell ki Brother 


: 


amp; thing e Malice againſt Ralegh, whom he lo- 
vel zn i L. ef | e f 


8 rr TR YT an D. 
3 Ralegb. Brook never loved me; until his Bro- 
. | he {aid nothing. u Pen who 
Lord Cecil, We hape heard nothing that might 
lead us to think, that Brook, accuſed you, be was 
only in the Surpriſing Treaſon, for by - accuſing, you, 
he ſhould accuſe his Brother. Boni 100 
p 75 ©: „He doth not, care much for that. 
Lor Cecil. I muſt judge the beſt. The Ac- 
cuſation of his Brother was not voluntary ; he pa- 
Ne every thing, as much as he could, to ſave his 


R 
of Cobham; Examination read. 


e He faith; he had a Book written againſt the 
“ Title of the King, which he had of Ralegh, and 
<< that he gave it to his Brother: Ralegh ſaid, it 
«« was fooliſhly written. 

Attorney. After the King came within twelve 
Miles of London, Cobham never came to ſee him, 
and intended to travel without ſeeing the Queen, and 
the Prince. Now in this Diſcontentment, you gave 


* 


hug the Book, and he gave it to his Brother. 


alegh. 1 never gave it him, he took it off my 
Table. For I well remember, a little before that 
time, I received a Challenge from Sir Amias Pre/- 
ton, and for that I did intend to anſwer it, I reſol- 
ved to leave my Eſtate ſettled, therefore laid out 
all my looſe Papers, amongſt: which was this Book. 

Lord Howard, Where had you this Book ? 
Ralegh. In the old Lord-Treafurer's Study, af- 

ter his Death. 


Lord Cecil. Did you ever ſhew-or make known 
the Book to me? | 
| 7 - No, my Lord, 

Lord Cecil. Was it one of the Books which was 
left to me or my Brother? 

Ralegh. I took it out of the Study in my 
Lord Treaſurer's Houſe in the Strand. | 

Lord Cecil. After my Father's deceaſe, Sir Wal- 
ter Ralegh deſired to ſearch for ſome Coſmographi- 
cal Deſcriptions of the Indies, which he thought 
were in his Study, and were not to be had in print; 
which I granted, and would have truſted Sir Mal. 
ter Ralegb as ſoon as any Man; tho? ſince, for ſome 
Infirmities, the Bands of my Affection to him have 
been broken; and yet, reſerving my Duty to the 
King my Maſter, which I can by no means diſpenſe 
with, by God, I love him, and have a great Con- 
flict within myſelf; But I muſt needs ſay, Sir Wal- 
ter uſed me a little unkindly, to take the Book 
away without my Knowledge; nevertheleſs I need 
make no Apology in Behalf of my Father, conſi- 
dering how uſetul and neceſſary it is for Privy- 
Counſellors, and thoſe in his Place, to intercept and 
keep ſuch kind of Writings ; for whoſoever ſhould 


then ſearch his Study, may in all likelihood find 


all the notorious Libels that were writ againſt the 
late Queen; and whoſoever ſhould rumage my Stu- 
dy, or at leaft my Cabinet, may find ſeveral againſt 


the King, our ſoveraign Lord, ſince his Acceſſion 
to the Throne. 0 


Ralegh. 


_caxly! 
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it with his bwn Hands TAE KN 


/ Robert Snagg 
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1 hope never ſhall be, 


| Lord" 1 He was h 4 ſworn Counſellor of 
State, bu — has Say Kar led 0 Conſultgtions. 

think it 4 Very ſevere: Ingefprezation 

of the = 2 bring me within Compaſs of Trea- 


ſon for this Book, _ fo. lopg ago, of which n 
body had read any more” thap Ne 12 5 of * 
Chapters, and which Was burne by * without 
my Privity; admitting I had delivered the ſame © 
— my Lord Cobbam, 1 5 allowing or ap Wt 
ing, but diſcommending 288 to Cob. 
firſt Accuſation. Anda t the Ca ing io Colban . 
to my Lord Cecil, as I Neve mg done, and find 
a Stranger with him, with a Packet of Libels, and 
my Lord ſhould let me have one or two 
to peruſe, This I hope is no Treaſon. | 
Attorney. I obſerve there was Intelligence be- 
tween you and Cobham in the Tower ; for after 


he ſaid, It was againſt the Ki ing Title, he denied it 
again. 
Firſt my Lord Cobham con- 


Sir William Wade. 
feſſeth it, and after he had ſübleribed t, he revo- 
ked it again: To me he 25 71 ſaid, 7 bat the Drift 
of it was againſt the Ring Tile. | 

Ralegh, ] proteſt — God, and al his. 
Works, I gave him not the Book. 


Nota. Sir Robert Wroth 2 or abe 
ſomething ſecretly. 


Attorney, My Lords, I muſt coi of Sir 
Robert Wroth; he lays, this Evidence is not mate- 
rial. 

Sir Robert Wrotb. I never ſpake the Words. 

Attorney. Let Mr. Serjeant Philips teſtify, whe- 
ther he heard them, 

Lord Cecil. I will give my Word for Sir Ro- 
bert Wroth, | 

Sir Robert Wroth. I will ſpeak as truly as you, 
Mr. Attorney, for, by God, I never ſpake it. 

Lord Chief Fuftice. Wherefore ſhould this Book 
be burnt? 

Ralegh. 1 burned it not. 

Serj. Philips. You preſented your Friend with 
it, when he was diſcontented. If it had been be- 
fore the Queen's Death, it had been a leſs. matter ; 
but you gave it him preſently when he came from 
the King, which was the time of his Diſcantent- 
ment, 

Ralegh. Here is a Book ſuppoſed to be Trea- 
ſonable 3 I never read it, commended it, or de- 
liver'd it, nor urged it. 

Attorney. This is cunning. 

Ralegh. Every thing that doth make for me is 
cunning, and every thing that maketh againſt me 
is probable. 

Attorney. Lord Cobham faith, that Remiſ came 
to him with a Letter torn, and did: wiſh him. not 
to be diſmay'd, for one Witneſs. could not hurt 


* 

> 6 This poor Man hath been cloſe Priſo- 
ner theſe eighteen Weeks; he was offered the Rack. 
to make him confeſs. I never ſent any ſuch Meſ-. 
ſage by him; T only- writ to him, to tell him what. 
I had done with Mr. Attorney; having of his, at 
that time, a great Pearl; and a- Diamond. 
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of them he ſhould be of good Comfort, for one Wire 


let him avouch any © | 
the whole Indictment, and renounce. the Kings Wl 


Lady Arabella, to know if he might come to ſpeał 
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elk examined: Kemi/h es 

ack, but IP not es ich it. 3 be 
Commiſſioners. It was more [i we 125 


Cobharn- 5 EF xboatio read, 
: — He id, Kemiſh br 


ought eb a. 146% 
glegb, and that Part which was > e 
oY N of the Council, was rent out; that he wn 
T3 MIS and cleared him of all; and that the 
« Lord H. ' Heward ſaid, becauſe he was diſco. 
« tent, he was fit to be in the Action. And fir. 
&« ther, that Kemi/h ſaid to him from Ralegh, hy 


c« could not condemn a Man for Treaſon. 
Ford Cecil, Cobham was asked whether and whe 
he heard from you; he ſaid, every Day. 
Ralegh. Kemi added more, $604 never bad hin 
ſpeak theſe Words, 


Nota. Mr. Attorney here fired ta ier ft lin 


Lord Cecil. It is his laſt, Diſcourſe.) Give hia 
leave Mr. Attorney. 

. Ralegh, 1 am accuſed concerning | Hrabelk 
concerning Money out of Spain. My "Lord Chief 
Jultice ſaith, a Man may be condemned with ane 

itneſs, yea without any Witneſs,  Cobbaw is 
guilty of many things, Conſcieutra mille Te Rer. He 
hath accuſed bimſeff, what can he hope far but 
Mercy ? My Lords, vouchſafe me this — Le 
him 4 brought, being alive, and in the Houle; 

theſe things; I will confeh 


Mercy. 

Ld Cecil. Here hath been a touch of the Lady 
Arabella Stuart, a nean Kinſwoman of the King's 
Let us not ſcandal the Innocent. by Confuſion ai 
Speech: She is as innocent of all theſe Things as], 
or any Man here; only ſhe received a Letter from 
Cobham, to prepare her ; which ſhe laugh'd at, and 
immediately ſent it to the King. So far was ſhe 
from Diſcontentment, that ſhe. laugh'd him to ſcom 
But you ſee how far the Count — W did 


conſent. 


The Lord Admiral (Nottingham) being by in 
Standing, with the Lady Arabella, /pake to itt 
Court. 


The Lady doth. here proteſt. upon her Salvation, 
that, ſhe never. dealt in any of theſe things, and ſo 
ſhe willed me to tell the Court. 

Lord Cecil. The Lord Cobham wrote to m 


with her, and gave her ta; u that there 
were ſome about the King, that laboured to di 
grace her; ſhe doubted. it, was, but a Trick.  BYt 
Brook ſaith, his Brother moved him to procure 
Arabella to write, Letters to the King of Spain 
But he faith, he never did. 

Ralegh.. The Lord. Cobham, hath ; accuſed me, 
you ſce_in what manner he hath forſ worn it. 
it not for his Acc alli this, were nothing 


Let him ba asked, if L. knew. aß the 1 


\ 


Sir WAL TER NA OE. 


brought e hin from Ama. Lat 
7 . it can being hurt for him 
wens nat. denied tg have his Acauſers Face 
a ene 74 New 


gat me 
Camian 


to Face 


of the bog 
mark this; 2. 6 1 of. al 
as :(eri e Deſtruction , # } H ſe. 
154 Ky Evil hath happened unta him, by my 


wicked Counſel 3 if this be true, whom hath be 
oy to accuſe, and be revenged on, hut an. me? 
And I know hien to be as revengęful, as any Man 
on Earth. i 
Attorney. os a Party, and may not come, 
the Law is K.. een 
* * 4 Toy to tell me of Law, I de- 
fy ſuch Law, I ſtand on the Fac. N 

Lord Cecil. I am afraid my often ſpeaking (who 
am inferior to my Lords here | preſent) will make 
the World think, 1 delight to bear my ſelf alk. 
My Affection to you, Sir Jaller Ralegb, was nat 
extinguiſhed, but ſlaked, in regard of your Peſerts. 
You know the Law of the Realm (to che which 
your Mind doth not conteſt) that my Lord Cobham 
cannot be brought. n 
Rolagh, He may be, wy Lord, 
Lord Cecil. But dare you challenge it 7 
Ralegh, No. | rr 80 
Lord Cecil. You ſay, that my Lord Cobham, 
your main Accuſer, muſt come to accuſe you, Yau 
lay, he hath retracted: I {ay many Particulars are 
not retracted. What che Validity of all this is, is 
merely left to the Jury. Let me ask you this: If 
my Lord Cahbam will fay, you were the enly In- 
ſtigator af him to proceed 10 the Treaſons, dare 
vou put fon chis ? Sr > 4 
Ralegb. If he will ſpeak it before God and the 
King, that ever I knew of Anabellus Matter, or the 
Money out of Spain, or of the Surpriſing Treaſon; 
I put myſelf on it, God's Will and the King's he 


done with me. | | 
How if he fpeak things equi- 


Lord H. Howard 
valent to what yau have ſaid? 

Raleg b. Tes, 4n a main Point. 

Lord Cecil. If he ſay, you have been the In- 
ſtigator of him to deal with the Spaniſb King, had 
not the Council cauſe to draw you hither-? 

Ralegh, I put myſelf on it. 

Lord Cecil. Then, Sir Malter Ralęęb, call up- 
on God, and prepare yourſelf; for Ido verily be- 
lieve, my Lords will prove this. 'Excepting your 
Faults (I call them no worſe) by Gd, I am your 
Friend. The Heat and Paſſion in vou, and the 
Attorney's Zeal in the King's Service, makes me 
ſpeak this. | 

Rolezh. Whoſoever is .the Montman, it is reaſon 
be ſhould give Accaumt of bis Work lo the Mort. anu- 
fer. But let it be proved, that he acquainted me 
with any of his Conferences with Hreniberg : He 
would ſurely have given me ſome Account. 

Lord Cecil. That follows not. If I ſet you on 
Work, and your give me no Account, am I there- 
fore innocent ? | 

Attorney. For the Lady Hrabella ] ſaid, ſhe-mas 
never acquainted with the Matter. Now that Na- 
legb had Conference in all theſe T reaſons, it is ma- 
nifeſt; the Jury hath beard the Matter. There is 
one yer, a Pilot, that being in Lisbon, met with 
2 Portugal Gentleman, who asked him if the King 
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y. Nay, faith he, he ſball never be crowned, for 
Don Ralegb and Don Cobham will gut his Throat 
ere that Dey] m- e. 
Nalgh What infer yon upon chis ?; 
Attorney. That your TSO Rath Wings. 

Ralegh. If Cobham did practiſe with Aromberg, 
bow could it pet: but be Khewn in Hain Wh 
did they name the Duke of Buckingham with Jack 
Stram's Predſen, and the Duke of ort with Zack 
Cade, but chat it was/te:countenance- his T'rcaſon ? 
011 Conſider, you Gentlemen at the Jour 3: there 18 
no Cuuſe ſo doubtful, which the King's, Council 
cannot make good againſt the Law. Conſider my 
Diſapility, and their Ability: They prove nothing 
Againſt me, only they bring the Acœuſation of my 
Lord Cobbam, hish che hath qamented and repented 
es heartily," as if it had beep for 8 horrible Murther. 
For he Knew, that all this Sorrou) which ſhould 
dome 40 me, is by his means. Preſimptions muſt 
praceed rom praccdent or ſuhiequent Facts. I 
have ſpent 40000 Crowns againſt the Spaniard. I 
Had not purehaſed forty Pounds a Year, If I had 
died in Guiana, I had not ſeſt 300 Marks a Year 
m0 my Wife. and Sen. I chat have always condem- 
ned the Spaniſh Faction, methinks it is a ftrange 
Thing, chat now I | ſhould affect it. Remember 
what St. Auſtin ſays, Sic judicate tanguam ab alio 
0x judicandi ;; unus jdex, num tribunal, If you 
would be e@ntenged, on Preſumptions, to be deli- 
verecl up to be flaughtered, to have your Wives 
and (Children turned into the Streets to beg their 
Bread 3 if you would he gontented to be fo judged, 
judge ſo of me. 

Serj. Plilips. I hope 40 make this ſo clear, as 
that che Wit of Man ſhall have no (Colour to an- 
wer it. The Matter is Treaſon in the higheſt 
Degree, the End to deprive the King of his Crown. 
The particular Lreaſons are theſe ; Firſt, Lo raiſe 
up Rebelllon; and, to eſſect that, to procure Mo- 
ey to taiſe up Tumules in Scotland, by divul- 
ging a treaſonable Book againſt the King's Right 
tothe Crown; the Purpoſe, to:take the Life of his 
Majeſty and his ꝗ ſſue. My Lord Calbam conſeſſeth 
Sir Malter Ralagh to be guilty.gt all theſe Treaſons. 

The Qeſtion is, Whether, hebe guilty as joining 
With him, or inſtigatingof him? The Courſe to prove 
this, wasrby my Lord Cobham's Acœuſation. lf chat 
be true, he is guilty; if vet; he is clear. So, whether 
Cobham ſay true, Or Raltegh ? That is the Queſtion. 
Nalegb bath no Anſwer, but the: Shadow of as much 
Wit, as the Wit of Man can deviſe. He uſeth 
his bare Denial; the Denial of a Defendant muſt 
not move the Jury. In the Star- chamber, or in the 
Cbancer y, tor matter of Title, if the Deſendant be 
called in: Queſtion, his Denial on his Oath is no Evi- 
dene: to the Court to clear him, he deth it in pro- 

pri Cauſa. Therefore much leſs in Matters of 

TPreaſon. Cebham's Teſtifcation aglinſt him be- 

fore then, and ſince, hath been largely diſcourſed. 
e Ralegb. 


cexlvni 


be in Truth, Why hath he forſworn that, that he 
| hath ſaid 7 You have not proved any one Thing 
by direct Proofs, b ut all by Circamſtanees, © 
5 Have you done? The King muſt ha be 
the laſt. | . 
Nalegb. Nay; Mr. Attorney, he which ſpeaketh 

for vhs Life muſt ſpeak laſt. Falſe Repetitions and 
Miſtakings muſt not mar my Cauſe. You ſhould 
ſpeak ſecundum allegutu & . I appeal to 
od and the King, in this Point, Whether Cob. 
ham's Actuſation be ſuffielent to condemm me. 
Attorney. The King's Safety, and your Clear- 
ing, cannot agree. 1 proteſt, before God, I never 
knew a clearer Treaſoo n. 
Ralegh; I never had Intelligence with Cobham 
ſince I camè to the Tower. en eee Hoh 
Attorney. Go too, I will lay thee upon thy 
Back, for the confidenteſt Traytor that ever came 
at a Bar. Why ſhould you take 8000-Crowns for 
a Peace? 11 * 4 213 W499 YZ bY | 
Lord Cecil. Be not ſo impatient, good Mr. At- 
torney, give him leave to ſpe. | 
Attorney. It I may not be patiently heard, you 
will encouruge Traytors, and diſcourage us. I am 
the King's ſworn Servant, and muſt ſpeak; if he 
be guilty, he is a Traytor; if not, deliver him. 


[ 

Nota. Here Mr. Attorney ſat down and would 
ſpeak no more, until the Commiſſioners urged 
and intreated him: After much ado he went on, 
and made a long Repetition of all the Evidence, 
for the Direction of the Jury; and at the re- 
peating of ſome things, Sir Walter Ralegh in- 
terrupted him, and ſaid, He did him Wrong, 

Attorney. Thou art the moſt vile and execrable 

Traytor that ever lived. ; ? 

Ralegh. You ſpeak indiſcreetly, barbaroufly and 

uncivilly. 5 
* Attorney, I want Words ſufficient to expreſs thy 
viperous Treaſons. 

Ralegb. I think you want Words indeed, for 

you have ſpoken one Thing half a dozen times. 

Attorney. Thou art an odious Fellow, thy Name 

is hateful to all the Realm of England for thy Pride. 

Ralegb. It will go near to prove a meaſuring 

Caſt between you and me, Mr. Attorney. | 
Attorney. Well, I will now make it appear to 
the World, that there never lived a viler Viper up- 
on the Face of the Earth than thou; and tberewitb- 
al drew a Letter out of bis Pocket, ſaying further, 
My Lords, you ſhall ſee, this is an Agent, that 
hath writ a Treatiſe againſt the Spaniard, and hath 
ever ſo deteſted him; this is he, that hath ſpent fo 
much Money againſt him in Service; and yet you 
ſhall all ſee, whether his Heart be not wholly Spa- 
niſh. The Lord Cobham, who, of his own Nature 
was a good and honourable Gentleman, till over- 
taken by this Wretch, now finding his Conſcience 
heavily burthened with ſome Courſes, which the 
Subtilty of this Traytor had drawn him into, my 
Lords, he could not be at reſt with himſelf, nor 
quiet in his Thoughts, until he was eaſed of that 
heavy Weight; out of which Paſſion of his Mind, 
and Diſcharge of his Duty to his Prince, and his 
Conſcience to God, taking it upon his Salvation, 
that he wrote nothing but the Truth, with his own 
Hands he wrote this Letter. Now, Sir, you ſhall 
ſee whether you had Intelligence with Cobbam, 


within four Days before he came to the Tower, If 


he be wholly Spaniſb, that deſired a Penſion of 1500 
'Pounds a Year from Spain, that Spain by him might 
have Intelligence, then Ralegb is a Traytor. He 


15. 10 

great a Conqueſt by this Traytof, and the 
Eo onqueſt'by nytof, and the 80h 
Vitiſti Galilee's you know 


NMigb. before Ralegh's Trial, viz. Noy: 
, have thought it fit, to ſet dom i hi; to my Lori, = 
the Trutb. 
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| Ralob. If Truth be eonſtant, and Conſtancy "hath taken an Apple, ed Lea int 
and threw it into my 

the Contents whereof were this; N d 
ider de bull be proceeded "With or "nay 
Err 1 get a 14 
; 1 it was Adam's Apple; whereby the "3 
Aceive at ob re he Deniſe 
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| Cobbam's Wi 


| wrote thus, Dd Mot a; 

Lord of He dd take 255 Prviicher”; fe 

by his Perſuũ fon be confelſtu; nd made bim Ulf gui. 
j dcdde het; but tits Hay, God mal ve 2 


ſhall he as much glorified; as when it was fi 
| my meaning. 
tho Cobham retracted, yet e Cad it Puke 


lleep, untii he had confirined it again If fl. 
be not enough to 
my Maſter 


prove him à Traytor, the King 
not live three Tears to an end 


Nota. Here Mr. Attorney produced the Tir 
Cobham's Letter (writ to the Commiſſioners th 


and as he read it, inſerted ſome Speeches. 16, 


wherein I profeſs on my Soul, to write nothing W 


am come now near to the Period = 
my Time, therefore I confeſs the Truth before Gil 


and his Angels. Ralegh, four Days before I cu 


to the Tower, cauſed an Apple (Ever Apple) o. 


be thrown in at my Chamber-window ; the Effett i Ws 
it was to intreat me to right the Wrong that I hu 40 


done him, in ſaying, That I-fhould have come bm 
by Jerley ; which under my Hand to bim, I hn 


me to write him a Letter, which I did. He ſent m 


"Word, that the Judges were at My. Attorney: Wl 
Houſe, and that there was good Hope the Proceeding; 
againſt us ſhould be ſtaid; he ſent me another Tin 
4 little Tobacco, At Aremberg's coming, Ralegi 


dealt with me, to procure him a Penſion of 1500 il 
Pounds a Tear, for which he promiſed that no Ain 
ſhould be againſt Spain, but be would be Knowleds: 


before- hand. He told me the States bad Audience wit 
the King. 


(Ah, is not this a Spanih Heart in a 
Engliſh Body?) He hath been the original Cauſe il 
my Ruin; for I had no dealing with Aremberg, iu 
by his Inſtigation. He hath been alſo the Cauſe 
my Diſcontentment; he adviſed me, not to be ov Wl 


taten with Preachers, as Eſſex was, and that i | 


King would better allow of a conſtant Denial, than 
accuſe any. 3 


Attorney. O damnable Atheiſt ! he hath learn i 
ſome Text of Scripture, to ſerve his own Purpoſ, 
but falſly alledged. He counſels him, not to * il 
counſelled by Preachers, as Eſſex was: He died tl: 
Child of God, God honoured him at his Death: 
Thou waſt by when he died, Et Lupus & tw" 
inſtant morientibus Urſe. He died indeed for ll 
Offence, The King himſelf ſpake theſe Words; 
He that ſhall ſay Eſſex died not for Treaſon, 1s ff. 
niſbable. f 

Ralegh. You have heard a ſtrange Tale of *M 
ſtrange Man; now he thinks he hath Matter enoug 
to deſtroy me; but the King, and all of you ſh 
witneſs by our Deaths, which of us was the RW 
of the otter. I bid a poor Fellow throw in dd 
Letter at his Window, written to this Purpok 
You' know you have undone me, now write 1ſt 
Lines to juſtify me. In this I - will fdie, that 
hath done me Wrong: Why did not he acqui* 


me with his Treaſons, if I acquainted him with uf 


Diſpoſitions ? $ 
Alton 


retracted. His firſt Letter I anſwered not, wh i N 
was thrown in the ſame manner, wherein he pray tl 
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AA che Penſion of 15097," per o ndr 
und the — lay, that 70 „ is 2 baſe Giſhonour- 
Ruteg®. No wor of HISDWETE (155 rl 


4 ey ds. 44: "ou | 
he baſe ? 1 returt it into thy 
behalf! But for thee; he had b 

[20 25t 29790 ene - yu 
I-perecive thau art not ſo 

proteſted all this while; 
— „ N 
inc. N ür 905 nene eine 
the e 2 07 S Mot) bet d c woy 
Nota. Here Ralegh'” plilled 4 Lever out of bit 
— Pocket, which the Lord Cobham bad written 
to bim (but a few Days before | be wwrote that 
above to the Lords) and deſired my Lord Cecil 

to read it, becauſe be only knew' u Hand; the 

Effect of il „ e oa g 
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Cobbam's Letter of 'Juſtificatioiveo/\Ralegh. 


« Seeing; my ſelf ſo near my End, for the Dif- 
« charge of my own Conſcience, and freeing 
« ſelf from your Blood, which elſe will cry Ven- 
eance againſt me : I proteſt upon-my Salvation, 
40 F never practiſed with Spain by your Procure- 
& ment; God ſo comfort me in this my Afflic- 
« tion, as you are a true Subject for any thing that 
& I know, I will ſay, as Daniel, Purus ſum 4 
« ſanguine hujus. So God have Mercy on my 
« Soul, as I know no Treaſon by you. 


\ n 
„ > 
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for you ſhould" have "diſcovered 


* 
clear a Man, 
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Kalægb. Now I wonder how many Souls this 
Man hath ! He damns one in this Letter, and ano- 
3 ther in that. 


Here was much ado; Mr. Attor 


| alledged, that 
his laſt Letter was politickly an 


cunningly ur- 


was ſimply the Truth; and that leſt it, ſhou 
from my Lord Cobham by Promiſe of Mercy, 


Whereupon the Earl of Devonſhire .i livered,” 


Nota. This was the laſt Evidence; whereupon 4 
Marſhal was fworn, to keep the Jury private. 
The Fury departed, and ſtaid not a quarter of 


an Hour, but returned, and gave their Ver- 
dift Guilty. 


A ? 

, | Serj. Hele demanded Judgment againſt the Pri- 
orer. | 

, Clerk of the Crown, _ Sir Walter Ralegh, Thou 

1 ect been indicted, arraigned, and pleaded not guil- 

. for all theſe ſeveral Treaſons; and for Trial 

« oercof, haſt put thy ſelf upon thy Country; which 


(Country are theſe, who have found thee Guilty, 
VV hat canſt thou ſay for thyſelf, why Judgment and 
L ccution of Death, ſhould not paſs againſt thee ? 
Ralegb. My Lords, The Jury have found me 
ulty. They muſt do as they are directed. I can 
ay nothing, why Judgment ſhould not proceed. You 
ee whereof Cobham hath accuſed me. You remem- 
er his Proteſtations, that I was never Guilty, 1 
geſire the King ſhould know of the Wrongs done 
Into me, fince | came hither. 


Lord Chief Juſtice. You have had no Wrong, 
ir alter, 


to the King, 


have ſeen this 


W 


ged from the Lord Cobham, and that the juſt 


or Hope of Favour, the Lox Chief Juſtice", 
willed, that the Jury might heim de ſatisfied.” 


that the ſame was merely voluntafty, and nat e 


— 
ct 
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Ralegh, Tes, of Mr. Attorney, I deſire, my 
ords, to remember three things | 


ccxlix 


1. 1 was arcaſed to be à Practi ſer for Spdin© I never 
knew, that my Lord Cobham meant to go thither; I 
will ask no Merty at the King's Hands, if he will 
affirm it. 2. never knew of ahe Practice with 
Arabella g. never knew d my Lord Cabbam's 
Practice with'frembery, nor of che ſurpriſing Treaſor. 
Lord Chief Juſticr. In my Conſcienee I am 


— 6 Cobbam 9 truly. 
Fou cannot deny, but that you were with, to 


have à Penſion to be à Spy for Spain; therefore 
you are not ſo true to the King, as you have pro- 
teſtad yourſelf to bee. 
Rulegh. I ſubmit m ſelf to the King's Mercy; x 
know” his Mercy is greater than my Offenee: I re- 
commend my RS and Son; of tender Years; un- 
brought up, to his Compaſſion? 1 11 Po 
Tord Chief Juſtice. I had thought I-ſhould;never 
— to have ſtobd in this Place, to 
give Sentence of Death againſt you; becauſe I 
thought it impoſſible, that one of ſo great Parts 
ſhould have fallen ſo grievouſly. God hath beſtow- 
ed on you many Benefits. Lou had been a Man fit, 
and able, to have ſerved ther King in good Place. 
Lou had brought yourſelf into a good State of Li- 
ving: If you had entered into a good Conſideration 
of your Eſtate, and not ſuffered your own Wir to 
have entrapped yourſelf, you might have lived in 
good — It is beſt for Man not to ſeek to 
climb too high, leſt he fall; nor yet to creep too 
low, leſt he be trodden on. It. was the Poſie of the 
wiſeſt and greateſt Counſellor of his Time, in Eng- 
land, In medio ſpatio mediocria firma locantur. You 
might have lived well with 3000 l. a Year, for fo I 
have heard your Revenues to be, I know nothing 
might move you to be diſcontented ; but, if you had 
been down, you know Fortune's Wheel, when it is 
turned about, riſeth again, I never heard, that the 
3 away any thing from you, but the Cap- 
tainſhip of the Guard, which he did with good Rea- 
ſons, to have one of his own Knowledge, whom he 


1 


— 


might truſt in that Place. You have been taken 


for a wiſe Man, and ſo have ſhewed Wit enough 
this. Day, Again, for Monopolies for Wine, Sc. 
If the King had ſaid, It is a Matter that offends my 
. ſhould T burthen them for 
{good ? I think, you could not wel 


* particular 
take it hardly, 


tradted from the Lord Cobham, upon any dhat his Subjects were caſed, tho? by your private 
Hopes or Promiſe of Pardon. .  *=*Hindrance, Two Vices have lodged chiefly in 


vou; one is an eager Ambition; the other corrupt 
Covetouſneſs. Ambition, in deſiring to be advan- 

ced to equal Grace and Favour, as you have been 

before- time; that Grace you had then, you got 

not in a Day or Year. For your Covetouſneſs, I 

am ſorry to hear that a Gentleman of your Wealth | 

ſhould become a baſe Spy for the Enemy, which is 

the vileſt of all other ; wherein, on my Conſcience, 

Cobham hath ſaid true: By it you would have in- 

creaſed your Living 1500 J. a Tear. This Co- 

vetouſneſs is like a Canker, that eats the Iron - place 

where it lives. Your Caſe being thus, let it not 

grieve you, if I ſpeak a little out of Zeal, and 

Love, to your Good, You have been taxed by 

the World, with the Defence of moſt heatheniſh, 

and blaſphemous Opinions, which J liſt not to re- 

peat, becauſe Chriſtian Ears cannot endure to hear 

them, nor the Authors and Maintainers of them 

be ſuffered to live in any Chriſtian Common- wealth. 

You know what Men ſaid of Harpool. You ſhall 

do well before you go out of the World, to give Sa- 

tisfaction therein, and not to die with theſe Impu- 
tations on you. Let not any Devil perſuade you 

to think, there is no Eternity in Heaven; if you 

think thus, you ſhall find Eternity in Hell- fire. In 

the firſt Accuſation of my Lord Cobham, I obſer- 
ved his manner of ſpeaking: I proteſt before the 
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— = | O W unfit, and how unworthy 4 choice I have made of m ſelf, 
do undertake a work ef this mixture; mine own reaſon, , though 
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exceeding weak, hath ſufficiently reſolved me. For had it been 


begotten then with my firſt dawn of day, when the light of com- 
mon knowledge began to open it ſelf to my younger rears ; and 
before any wound received, either from fortune or time: I might yet well 
have doubted, that the darkneſs of age and death would have covered oyer 
both it and me, long before the performance, . For, beginning with the crea- 
tion, I have proceeded with the Hiſtory of the World ; and laſtly purpoſed 
(ſome few ſallies excepted) to confine my diſcourſe, within this our renowned 
iſland of Great Britain. I confeſs that it had better ſorted with my diſability, 
the better part of whoſe times are run out in other travels; to have ſet toge- 
ther (as I could) the unjointed and ſcattered frame of our Engliſb affairs, than 
of the univerſal: in whom had there been no other defect (who am all defect) 
than the time of the day, it were, enough; the day of a tempeſtuous life, 
drawn on to the very evening ere I began. But thoſe inmoſt, and ſoul-pier- 
ing wounds, which are ever aking while uncured : with the defire to fatis- 
fy thoſe friends, which I have tried by the fire of adverſity ; the eimer en- 
lorcing, the latter perſwading ; have cauſed, me to make my thoughts legi- 
ble, and my ſelf the ſubject of every opinion, wiſe or weak. 2 
To the world I preſent them, to which I am nothing indebted: neither 
nave others that were (fortune changing) ſped much better in any age. For, 
W-roſperity and adverſity have evermore tied and untied vulgar affecben⸗ And 
we ſee it in experience, That dogs do always bark at thoſe they know not; 
id that it is in their nature to accompany one another in thoſe clamours: ſo 
it with the inconſiderate multitude. Who, wanting that virtue which we 
all honeſty in all men, and that eſpecial gift of God which we call charity in 
Ehriſtian men; condemn, without hearing; and wound, without offence 
en; led thereunto by uncertain report only; * which his majeſty truly ac- 
Knowledgeth for the author of all lyes. Þ Blame no man (ſaith Siracides) be- 
ſore thou bave inquired the matter: underſtand firſt, and then reform righteouſly. 
umor, res ſme teſte, ſme judice, maligna, fallax ; rumour is without entneſs, with- 
ut judge, malicious and deceivable. This vanity of vulgar opinion it was, that 
Bave 8. Auguſime argument to affirm, That he feared the praiſe of good men, 
nd deteſted that of the evil. © And herein no man hath given a better rule, 
TT! V 
* Dzmonolog. J. 3. c. $52 
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1 never perſecuted any man. Of thoſe that did it, and by what device they 
did it : he that is the ſupreme judge of all the world, hath taken the account; 


w 4 7 * 


ſo as for this kind of ſuffering, I muſt ſay with . opinip, bent pana, 


As for other men; if there be any that have made themſelves ſathers of 
that fame, which hath been begotten for them: I can neither envy at ſuch 
their purchaſed glory, nor much lament mine own, miſhap in that. kind ; but 
content my ſelf to ſay with Virgil, Sic vas non vobis, in many particulars. . 

To labour other ſatisfaction, were an effect of phrenzy, not of hope: : ſee- 
ing it is not truth, but opinion, that can travel the world without a paſs-port 
For were it otherwiſe ; and were there not as many internal forms of the 
mind, as there are external figures of men; there were then ſome poſhbility, 
to perſwade by the mouth of one advocate, even equity alone. 

But ſuch is the multiplying and extenſive virtue of dead earth, and of that 
breath-giving life which God hath caſt upon ſlime and duſt: as that among 
thoſe that were, of whom we read and hear, and among thoſe that are, whom 
we ſee and converſe with; every one hath receiyed a ſeveral picture of face, and 
every one a diverſe picture of mind: every one a form apart, every one a fin- 
cy and cogitation differing : there being nothing wherein nature. ſo much tri 
umpheth, as in diſſimilitude. From whence it cometh, that there is found ſo 
great diverſity of opinions ; ſo ſtrong a contrariety of inclinations ; ſo, man 
natural and unnatural ; wiſe, fooliſh ; manly, and childiſh affections and of 
ſions in mortal men. For it is not the viſible. faſhion and ſhape of plants, 
and of reaſonable creatures, that makes the difference, of working in the one, 
and of condition in the other ; but the formal and internal. 

And though it hath pleaſed God, to reſerve the art of reading men's 
thoughts to himſelf : yet, as the fruit tells the name of the tree ; ſo do the 
outward works of men (ſo far as their cogitations are acted) give us whereol 
to guels at the reſt. Nay, it were not hard to expreſs the one by the other, 
very near the life; did not craft in many, fear in the moſt, and the worlds 
love in all, teach every capacity, according to the compaſs it hath, to qua- 
lify and mask over their inward deformities for a time. Though it be all 
true, Nemo poteſt diu perſonam ferre ficlam: cito in naturam ſuam reſidunt, qui 
veritas non ſubeſt. M Man can long continue masked in a counterfeit behaviour : be 
things that are forced for jars having no ground of truth, cannot long diſjemble 
their own natures, Neither can any man (faith Plutarch) ſo change himſelf, 
but that his heart may be ſometimes ſeen at his tongue's end. on 

In this great diſeord and diſſimilitude of reaſonable creatures, if we di 
rect our ſelves to the multitude ; Ommis honeſte rei malus judex eſt vulgus, The 
common people are evil judges of honeſt things, and whoſe wiſdom (faith Eccleſia 
tes) i to be deſpiſcd ; if to the better ſort ; every underſtanding hath a, pe 
liar judgment, by which it both cenſureth other men, and valueth it ſelf 
And therefore unto me it will not ſeem ſtrange, though I find theſe m 
worthleſs. papers torn with rats: - ſeeing the ſlothful cenſurers of all ages 


have not ſpared to tax the reverend fathers of the church, with ambition 45 
BY | bt. {ſevere 


| | 


ſevereſt men to themſelves, with hypoeriſy ; the greateſt lovers of, juſti ce, | with 


VVV 
a But of theſe natures, which lie in wait to find fault, and to turn good into 
4 being b Solomon complained long fince ; and that the very age of the 
world renders it every day after other more malicious; I muſt leave the pro- 
feſſors to their ealy ways of reprehenſion, than which there is nothing of 
77 m V ͥ . 
Jo me it belongs in the firſt part of this preface, following the common 
and approved cuſtom of thoſe who have left the memories of time aſt to 
after ages; to give, as near as I can, the ſame right to hiſtory which they 
have done. Yet ſeeing therein I ſhould but borrow other men's words; / 
will not trouble the reader with the. repetition... True it is, that among ma- 
ny other benefits, for which 1 hath been honoured; in this one it trumi- 
pheth over all human knowledge, that it bath given us life in out under. 
ſtanding, ſince the world it ſelf had life and beginning, even to this day 4 
ea it hath triumphed over_time, which, 19 75 it, nothing but eternity 
bath triumphed over: for it hath carried our knowledge over the vaſt and 
devouring ſpace of ſa many thouſands of years, and given ſo fair and pier- 
cing eyes to our mind; that we. plainly, behold living now, as if wWe had li- 
ved then, that great world, Magni Des ſaprens. opus, the wiſe work (ſaith 
Hermes) of a great God, as it was then, when but new to it ſelf. By it I fa 
it is, that we live in the very time when it was created: we bebold how it 
was governed: how it was covered with waters, and again re-peopled : how 
kings and kingdoms have flouriſhed and fallen and for what virtue and 907 
God made proſperous; and for what vice and deformity he made wretched, 
both the one and the other. And it is not the leaſt « ebt which, we owe unto 
hiſtory, that it bath made us acquainted with our dead anceſtors ; and, out of 
the depth and darkneſs of the earth, delivered us their memory and fame. 
In a word, we may gather out of hiſtory à policy ng leſs wiſe . eternal; 


by the compariſon, and application of other men's fure- paſſed miſeries, with 


our own like errors and ill ſervings, | 


44,13 Zuni a $1041 4 
But it is neither of examples the moſt. lively, inſtryQian,, nor the Words of 
the wiſeſt men, nor the terror of future torments, that hath yet fo wrought 
in our blind and ſtupified minds; as to make us remember, that the infi- 
nite eye and wiſdom of God doth pierce, through all our pretences ; as to 
make us remember, That the juſtice of God ne require none other ac- 
cuſer, than our own conſciences : which neither the falſe beauty, of our appa- 
rent actions, nor all the formality, which (ta, pacify the opinions of men) 
Ve put on; can in any, or the leaſt kind, cover from his knowledge. And 
ſo much did that heathen wiſdom confeſs, no way as yet qualified by the 
knowledge of a, true God. If any (faith Euripides) having in kis life com- 
1. „ think he can. hide it from everlaſting gods, he thinks 
not well. En e en * 1 

To repeat God's judgments in particular upon thoſe of all degrees, 
which have played with his mercies waul, require a volume apart: for 
the ſea of examples hath. no bottom. The marks, ſet on private men, are 
with their bodies caſt. into the earth; and their fortunes, written only in the 
membries. of thoſe that lived with them: ſo as they who. ſucceed, and have 
not ſeen the fall of others, do not fear. their own, faults. God's judgments 


upon the greater and greateſt, haye been left to palterity ; firſt, by thoſe 
Ver bands which the ieh Shed bank, gnided.z19nd Ed 
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ſunt, vel manu hommum evertuntur, vel flarnido & durands deficnont ; A 

hand of man can make, is either overturm d by the hand of man, or - at lenath 
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by ſtanding and continuing conſumed. The reaſons of thoſe ruins, are diverlly 
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force, or by inward negligence and diſſenſion, or by: cli 


ſua: Others, That the divine providence | (which Cratippus objected to 
Pompey) hath ſet down the date and period of every eſtate, before their 
firſt foundation and erection. But hereof 1 will give my ſelf a day over 
For ſeeing the firſt books of the following ſtory, have undertaken the 
diſcourſe of the firſt kings and Kingdoms : and that it is impoſfible 'for 
the ſhort life of a preface, to travel after" and overtake far-off antiquity, 
and to judge of it; I will, for the preſent, examine what profit hath been 
thered by our own kings, and their neighbour princes :' who 'hiving 
eheld, both in divine and human letters, the ſucceſs of infidelity, in- 
Juſtice, and cruelty ; have (notwithſtanding) planted after the ſame pat 
tern. LON 
True it is, that the judgments of all men are not agreeable ; nor (which 
is more ſtrange) the affection of any one man ſtirred up alike with en 
amples of like nature : But every: one is touched moſt, with that which 
moſt nearly ſeemeth to touch his own private; or otherwiſe beſt ſateth 
with his apprehenſion. but the judgments of God are for ever unchanger 
ble; neither is he wearied by the long proceſs of time, and won to 'give 
his bleſſing in one age, to that which he hath curſed in another. Where 
fore thoſe that are wiſe, or whoſe wiſdom, if it be not great, yet is tre 
and well grounded; will be able to diſcern the bitter fruits of irreligio 
policy, as well among thoſe examples that are found in ages remove far 
from the preſent, as in thoſe of latter times. And that it may no leſs ap- 
pear by evident proof, than by aſſeveration, That ill doing hath” «lays 
been attended with ill ſucceſs ; T will here, by way of preface, rum over 
ſome examples, which the work enſuing hath not reached! 
Among our kings of the Norman' race, we have no ſooner paſſed ober 
the violence of the Moerman conqueſt, than we encounter with a ſingulat 
and moſt remarkable example of God's juſtice, upon the children of 1 
| the 
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the firſt." For that king, whes both by foice, eraft, and crueity ehe had 
ther Nubert duke of Nor to make his own ſns lords of this land 
God caſt them all, male and female, 'nephews and nieces (Maui ercepted) 
into the bottom of the ſea, with above a hundred and fifty others that at- 
oved. dA: ed ING: 7 25 Neunes WIG ß n ah $4 
| To paſs over the reſt, till we come to Edward the ſecond ; it is certain, 
that after the murder of that king, the iſſue of blood then made, though it 
had ſome times of ſtay and ſtopping, did again break out; and that fo of- 
ten, and in ſuch abundance, as all our princes of the Maſculine race (very 
few excepted ) died of the ſame: diſeaſe. And although the young years 
of Edward the third, made his knowledge of that horrible fact no more than 
ſuſpicious : yet in that he afterwards cauſed his own uncle the earl of Kent 
the carl as then- ſuppoſed ta be living (be ling making that to be tre 
ſon in his uncle, which was: indeed treaſon in himſelf, had his uncle's in- 
of what had paſt, nor greatly deſirous to have it otherwiſe; though he cauſed 
The cruelty, the ſecret and unſearchable judgme 


ot of God revenged, on 
the grand-child of Edward the third: and ſo it fell out, even to the laſt 
of that line, that in the ſecond or third deſcent they were all buried under 
the ruins of thoſe buildings, of which the mortar had been ed with 
innocent blood! For Richard the ſecond, who ſaw, both his Treaſierers, 
his Chancellor, and his Steward, with divers others of his counſellors, ſome 
of them ed by the people, others in his abſehce executed hy his 
enemies; yet he always took himſelf for over-wiſe to be taught by exam- 
ples. The earls of | Huntington and Kent, Montague! and Spencer, who thought 
themſelves as great politicians in thoſe days, as others have done in theſe : 
hoping to pleaſe the king, and to ſecure themſelves, by the murder of Glo- 
ceſter; died ſoon aſter, with many other their adherents, by the like vio- 
lent hands; and far more ſhamefully than did that duke. And as for the 
king himſelf (who in regard of many deeds, unworthy of his gteatneſs, 
cannot be excuſed, as the diſavowing himſelf by breach of faith, charters, 
pardons, and patents) he was in the prime of his youth depoſed, and mur- 
_ by his couſin-german and vaſlal, Henry of 2799 afterwards Henty 
19 the fourth. * 142 | | BW : 49h uv}; BL. 9% 119 | 
| This king, whoſe title was weak, and his obtaining the crown traiterous: 
who brake faith with the lords at his landing, proteſting to intend; only the 
| A. of his proper inheritance; brake faith with Richard himſelf; and 
„brake faith with all the kingdom in parliament, to whom he ſwore. that the 
: depoſed king ſhould live. Aſter that he had enjoyed this realm ſome few 
years, and in that time had been ſet upon on all ſides by his ſabjeQs,: and 
never free from conſpiracies; and rebellions: he ſaw (if ſouls immortal ſee 
and diſcern any things after the bodies death) his grand- child Heury the fixth, 
and his ſon the prince, ſuddenly, and without mercy, murdered; the poſſeſ- 
lion of the crown (for which he had cauſed ſo much blood to be poured 
4 out) transferred from his race; and by the iſſues of his enemies worn and 
t enpoyed: enemies, whom by his own. practice he ſuppoſed) that he had leſt 
no leſs: powerleſs,. than the ſucceſſion of Wa queſtionleſs.;, hy en- . 
ling the ſame upon his own iſſues by parliament. And out of doubt, hu- 
i i | ; 5 mades -- 9 9 
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eaſen could have gedc »otherwiſey: bot thatithels cautious\pito 

rot of- e 7 eye — nal viQories of his ſon! = 
the. fifth, Had buried tlie hopes of en tor; ünder the ol 
all recanqueſt and recovery.” I ay, that t teaſon/ might ſo have zudged: 
were not this paſſage of Caſuulou alſo true; Dies, bora, momentum; ebf, 
dommationibus ſuffictt, quæ adamaminis credebantur radicilus eſſe fumdat ; ald; 
an hour, a moment, is enough is en the things, that JE to have bee 

founded and rooted in adamant. fro ew i ter alt OK of 
Now for Henry: the | nb, up n * be great ſtorm — hie grand. 
father's grievous faults fell, as it "fobmeriy had Fas upon Richard the grand 
child of Edward: although he was — eſteemed for a gentle and inno- 
cent prince; yet as he refuſed the daughter of Armaignuc, of the houſe df 
Navarre, the greateſt of the princes of France, to whom he was affiancel 
(by which match he might have defended (his: inheritance in France) and 
married the daughter of Anja (by which he loſt all that he had in Fraue 
ſo in condeſcending to the unworthy: death of his uncle of Glaceſter, the 
main and ſtrong; pillar of the houſe of Lacaſter; he drew on himſelf and 
this kingdom the greateſt joint - loſs and.:diſhonour, that ever ii ſuſtained 
ſince the Norman conqueſt. Of whom it 3 he ſaid, which à cou 
ſellor of his own ſpake of Henry the third of — il glam ius fort gentil 
prince; mass ſon reigne eſt advenu en une fort mauvais temps r That he was a her) 
gentle prince; but hig reign Wee a very unſortunate ſeaſo mm oft 
It is true, that Buck? Suffolk were the practiſers andi gontrixen 
of the duke death: But ſeing _ ani] An, becauſe the duke 1gave: inſt ri 
tions to their authority, which! otherwiſe under the queen bad been abſolute; 
the queen, in reſpect of her perſona] wound; ſpreteque © fr aba nt 
Gleceſter| dilſwaded- her marriage. But the fruit was banfwerablle to the 
ſeed; the ſucceſs to the eounſel. For after tha cutting domn of Clause, 
York grew up, ſo faſt, bas he dured to "diſpute his ri both by atguments 
and arms; in which quartel, Hulk and Buckingham, with the: gre lb 
ber of their adherents, were diſſolved. Ant although for his breach of 
oath by facrament, it pleaſed: God to ſtrike down Norꝶ : yet chis ſon the earl 
of March, following! the plain path which his father had !trodden ont, de 
ſpoiled Heu- the father, and Edward the ſon, both of their lives and king- 
doms. And what was the end now of that politick lad) the queen; other 
than this, That ſhe lived to behold the wretched ends of. all her partaken: 
That ſhe lived to look on; while her husband the king, and her only ſon the 
prince, were hewen in ſunder; while the crown was ſet on his head that 
did it. She lived to ſee her tele deſpoiled of her eſtate, and of her move 
ables : andl laſtiy, her father, by rendring up to the crown of France, the 
earldom of Provence and other.qplacks,' for the payment of fiſty thouſand 
crowns for her ranſom; to become a ſtark. beggar. And this was the end of 
that ſabtilty, which a. Hracides calleth . but N ue alan —_— {rut 
bath it never yielded ſince: the world wass. 
And now came it to Edward be fourth turn (eh * * at 
culties )- to triumph. For all the 57 ants of Laucaſter were rooted up; one 
only earl bf: Richmond exeepted: whom alſo he had once bought ofi the 
duke df Bream,” but bed mot hole him. And yet was not this of Ed. 
wird ſuch a. Plantation, ag coultl any way promiſe it ſelf ſtability. For this 
 Patwardthel king 0 (t mit! more than many of his other oruelties) beheld 
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And he, which 1 Pachrother f Nurkictd ET 
other offence . thanſthe Himfelf Rad forrieck fin s NW iitiag N 5 
ſtructed Gloceſter to kill Henry the ſixth, his predecellor eſſe; e 5 
the ſame art to kill hv]. fon aue! Hüte för EM 
tboſe . * whuch have' ſold the gore tre ety ee pa ba B we b 
market for their aum enemies, to Ly f rhei t vb ſane | rh Hp 2190 M9077 Jaye: 
To Edumd the fourth ſavete I Babe e lied; he greateſt” taſter" 2 
miſchief of-all that ſbre-· went hit: Wo although, eat of Ki 60 pe 
gedy, he had. more parts: to play, and more to perform in His Par. 
ſon, than all the xeſſ q yet he ſo well leted every Ld jel that BY ad with 
him, as if each of them had but fed his O intettſt. For wrotight 
ſo cunningly upon the affecons of Haſtings and © Buekmpghum, Nen to 
the queen and to alt her kindred; as he ea fily allured them e 
that Rivers and Grey, the king ihatefnal ale _ half-brother; ee 
it their confent 
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tor 


{ for the: firſt) be ſevered from Him: ſecbndly, Wrong 
to have them impriſoned: and laſtly N ſor = pf dro 


future i 5 
nience) to have their Had Reerdd, from their pee 88 75 Hiying 
brought thoſe his: chief 'inſtrimnits to effertiſe that” C01 


recep. 
the devil hath written on every oſt; nadel. e . 
they had grieved; land to Reſtrof rote, hom dt Ded ur 


that argument ſo far and 'f6 forcibly; Dag Agel bus! 0 1. Fed 'of 1 
young *** himſelf, and of His brot ele 600d fa on the conclufipnl. 


he cauſed it to be hammered l into 8 head, That erer the 


king, or his brother, ſhould! Have” mY to excite” eit power; they 
would take a moſt fevers reveſige of e 


eleſs Wröng, © offered to the 
uncle and brother, Rivers and Grey. 
But this was not his manner of reaſoning 1 8 whoſe fid: dlity to 


his maſter's ſons was without ſuſpect: : "a Ye 25 evil, who never dif- 
fwades | by 00 ns b. him 10 x. 6 og And fo he did. Bat 


ſtricken off, "beloed — eat Sada Hind 1 
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this upon Haſtings, I have never obſerved. 1 any pb 
day that the earl Rivers, Grey, and others, wore 
— given) by Haſting SS advice cKecüted- at P 5 72 fay „Hafling. him- 
ſelf in the ſame day, 1 (as I take” it wy the” Lil in the ſame 
lawleſs. manner had his head ſtricken o in the a of Landon. But 
Buckingham lived a while longer ; and Gal! an eloquent oration perſwaded 
the Londoners to elect Richard for their Eing. And having receiyed the 
earldom of Hereſord for reward, bbeſies the high hope of marrying his 
daughter to the king's only ſon; ; after many gtieybus vexations of mind, 
and unfortunate attempts, being in the end efrayed. and delivered up by 
his truſtieſt ſervant; he had his head ſeyeted from his body at Salisbury with- 
out the trouble of! any of his peers. And what ſuccels Kid Richard rale 
after all theſe miſchiefs and wy eg icies and counterpolicies to chene 
Religion ; and ee Tote time, as Wh # à moſt mercileſs gy he bad Pry 
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of 3 ſhort a. life, as it took end, ere himſelf could well look over an of 
it? The great outcry of innocent blood, obtaining at God's hands; the ey, 
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This cruel king, | Henry the ſeventh cut off; and was therein (no doubt | 
the immediate inſtrument of God's juſtice. A politick prince he was | 
ever there were any; and who by the engine of his wiſdom, beat down and 
overturned as many ſtrong oppoſitions, both before and after he wore the 
crown, as ever king of England did: I ſay by his wiſdom, bocauſe as h 
ever left the reins of his affections in the hands of his profit, ſo he always | 
weighed his undertakings by his abilities, leaving nothing more to hazud 
than ſo much as cannot be denied it in all human actions. He had wel 
obſerved the proceedings of Loys the eleventh; whom he followed in 4 
that was royal or royal-like, but he was far more juſt, and begun not ther 
W ee he bated or feared by the execution, as Los did. 
He could never endure any mediation in rewarding his ſervants, and 
therein exceeding wiſe; for whatſoever himſelf gave, he - himſelf received 
back the thanks and the love, knowing it well that the afſections of men 
( purchaſed by nothing ſo readily. as by benefits.) were: trains that better be 
came great kings, than great ſubjects. On the contrary, in whatſoever be 
grieved his ſubjects, he wiſely put it off on thoſe, - that he found fit min: 
ſters for ſuch actions.  Howſoever, the taking off of Stavley's head, who ſet 
the crown on his, and the death of the young earl of #arwrick, ſon 1 
George duke of Clarence, ſhews, as the ſucceſs alſo did, that he held ſomewhat 
1.0 of the errors of his anceſtors, for his poſſeſſion in the firſt line ended i 
14 his grand- children, as that of Edward the third and | Henry the fourth lad] 
A done. —_ | SETS | 
Now for king Henry the eighth: if all the pictures and patterns of 
mercileſs prince were loſt in the world, they might all again be painted to 
the life, out of the ſtory of this king. For how many ſervants did he ad: 
vance in haſte (but for what virtue no man could ſuſpect) and with the 
change of his fancy ruined again; no man knowing for what offence? To 
how many others of more deſert gave he abundant flowers, from when 
to gather honey, and in the end of harveſt burnt them in the hive ? Hof 
many wives did he cut off, and caſt off, as his fancy and affeftion changed! 
How many princes of the blood ( whereof ſome of them for age could hard: 
ly crawl towards the block) with a world of others of all degrees (a 
whom our common chronicles have kept the account) did he execute? Ye i 
in his very death-bed, and when he was at the point to have given his 4 
count to God for the abundance of blood already ſpilt: he impriſoned the 
duke of Norfolk the father, and executed the earl of Surrey the ſon; the 
one, whoſe deſervings he knew not how to value, having never omitted an 
thing that concerned his own honour, and the king's ſervice ; the other, ne 
ver having committed any thing worthy of his leaſt diſpleaſure : the one er 
ceeding valiant and adviſed ; the other, no leſs valiant than learned, and ol 
excellent hope. But beſides the ſorrows which he heaped upon the father 
leſs, and widows at home; and beſides the vain enterpriſes. abroad, here 
in it is thought that he conſumed more treaſure, than all our victorious king 
did in their ſeveral conqueſts : .. what cauſeleſs and cruel wars did he mak 
upon his own nephew king James the fifth ? What laws and wills did be 
deviſe, to eſtabliſh this kingdom in his own iſſues ? Uſing his ſharpeſt wer 
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creaſe; though, for; themſelxes in "their, evgral. 
have been... verified! upon many 25 75 e 
ebilleſs; ſo Pall thy mather, be, chi ung ol her 
which the ſame. king Henry affirmed, that the cold air, of Scotland had frozen 
up in the north, God hath, diffuſed, by the fun- ſhine of his grace: from 


l pon, by, which. the raſcience fs AG de den princes (in eff 
have been defiled; nor any drop of that Arenen e the ſword of his 
juſtice, with which the maſt that forewent, him, have fained both their 
hands and fame...,; And. for. this. cn of and "It 
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that he hath. received it even from. the Yor” | F God, and hath ſtayed the 
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nce of her re ö as great glory 
as ever princeſs did: that his majeſty entered not by: a breach, nor by blood ; 
but by the ordinary gate, which his own right ſet open; and into which, b 

a general love and obedience, he was received. And howſoever his majeſty's 
preceding title to this kingdom, was preferred by many princes (witneſs the 
treaty at Cambray in the year 15 59 ;) yet he never pleaſed to diſpute it, du- 
ring the life — that renowned lady, his predeceſſor; no, notwithſtand- 
W ing the injury of not being declared heir, in all the time of her long 


reign. | 
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Neither ought we to forget, or neglect our thankfulneſs to God for the 
uniting of the northern parts of Britan) to the ſouth; to wit, of Scotlant! to 
England; which, though they were ſevered but by ſmall brooks and banks, 
yet by reaſon of the long continued war, and the cruelties exerciſed upon 
each other, in the affection of the nations, they were infinitely ſevered. 
This, I ſay, is not the leaſt of God's bleſſings which his majeſty hath 
brought with him unto this land: No, put all our petty grievances toge- 
ther, and heap. them up to their height, they will appear but as a mole- 
hill, compared with the mountain of this concord. And if all the hiſto- 
rians ſince then, have acknowledged the uniting of the red roſe and the 
white, for the greateſt happineſs (Chriſtian religion excepted) that ever this 
kingdom received from God, certainly the peace between the two lions of 
gold and gules, and the making them one, doth by many degrees exceed 
the former; for by it, | beſides the, ſparing of our Britiſh blood, heretofore 
and during the difference ſo often and abundantly ſhed, the ſtate of Eng- 
land is more aſſured, the kingdom more enabled to recover her ancient honour 
and rights, and by it made more invincible, than by all our former alliances, 
Practices, polices and conqueſts. Tt. is. true that. hereof we do not yet find the 
effect. But had the duke of Parma, in the year 1588, joined the army which 
he commanded, with that of Spain, and landed it on the ſouth-coaft ; and had 
his majeſty at the ſame time declared himſelf againſt us in the north: it is ea- 
ly to divine what had become of the liberty of England; certainly we would 
then without murmur have bought this union at a far greater price than it 
hath ſince coſt as; iel A wa; | 
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It is true, that ther was nevet any SmfBDmreAl ör kingedm in the . 
wherein no man had caufe tö lament. Rings live in che world, and ut 
above it. They are npt infinite to eanHHne every man's ezuſe, ot to-reliere 
every man's Wants. And yet, in the latter (though to his wn prejutlice) i 
majeſty hath had mere compaſſion of "other, men's neceſſities, than of; 

wn coffers. Of whom' it may be faid;,” as of 4 Suben, Deut Deus Stloming 
atitudinem Cordss :; While if other men do not underſtand with Pineda to be 
meant by I:berality, but by latitude of Frowledge ; yet may it be better Ipoken 
of his majeſty, than of any king that ever England had; who, as well in d. 
vine as human underſtanding, hath exceeded aff that forewent him, by m. 
ny degrees. atelier ate d Fo above 
* 5 ſay much mote of the king's majeſty, without flattery, did I not 
fear the impntation of preſumption, and withal ſuſpect, that it might befy Ml 
theſe papers of mine (though the loſs were littfe) às it did the pictures of WW 
queen Elizabeth, made by unsKilful and common painters ; which, by her on 
commandment, were knock d in pieces and caſt into the fire. For ill artiſts, 
in ſetting out the beauty of the external; and weak writers, in deſcribing the 
virtues of the internal, do often leave to poſterity, of well-formed faces a de. 
formed memory; and of the moſt perfect and princely minds, a moſt defeQie 
repreſentation. It may ſuffice, and there needs no other diſcourſe, if the ho- 
neſt reader but compare the cruel and turbulent paſſages of our former Kings, 
and of other their neighbour princes (of whom for that purpoſe 1 have in- 
ſerted this brief diſcourſe) with his majeſty's temperate, revengeleſs, and libe- 
ral diſpoſition : I fay, that if the honeſt reader weigh them juſtly, and with an 
even hand; and withal, but beſtow every deformed child on his true parent, 
he ſhall find, that there is no man which hath fo Juſt cauſe to complain, as the 
king himſelf hath. | 1 Nenn 

Now as we have told the ſucceſs of the trumperies and cruelties of our own 

kings, and other great perſonages; ſo we find, that God is every-where the 
ſame God. And as it pleaſed him to puniſh the uſurpation, and unnaturl 
cruelty of Henry I, and of our Edward it, in their children for many gener: 
tions; ſo dealt he with the ſons of Loys Debonazre, the ſon of Charles the great, 
or Charlemagne. For after ſuch time as Debonaire of France had torn out the eyes of 
Bernard his nephew, the ſon of Pepin, the eldeft ſon of Charlemagne, and heir 
of the empire, and then cauſed him to die in priſon, as did our Heury to Robert 
his elder brother ; there followed nothing but murders upon murders, poiſon- 
ings, impriſonments, and civil war, till the whole race of that famous em 


was extinguiſhed. 

And though Debonarre, after he had rid himſelf of his nephew by a violent 
death ; and of his baſtard brothers by a civit death (having incloſed them 
with ſure guard, all the days of their lives, within a monaſtery) held himſel! 
ſecure from all oppoſition : yet God raiſed up againſt him (which he ſuſpected 
not) his own ſons, to vex him, to invade him, to take him priſoner, and to 
depoſe him; his own ſons, with whom (to ſatisfy their ambition) ke had 
ſhared his eſtate, and given them crowns to wear, kingdoms to govern, 
during his own life. Yea, his eldeſt ſon Lothaire (for he had four, three 
by his firſt wife, and one by his ſecond ; to wit, Lothaire, Pepin, Logs, and 
Charles) made it the cauſe of his depofition, that he had uſed violence to- 
wards his brothers and kinſmen ; and that he had ſuffer'd His nephew (whom 


he = 


he might have deliver'd) to be ſlain, b eo quod, faith the text, fratribus & 
n Pin. Comment. in Sal. 1 K. 4+ d Step. Paſquiere Recher, J. g. . * Fe :1}-£ 
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- 1415 Wider innert, A hot 91 Pam, Yor ipſe Iiberupe poternit, 
prop? 2 becauſe he ſed: — — T2 kinſmen, and Tof- 
_ his nephew to be flain whom he might have delivered. tc. 
yet did he that which fe Kings do; Manly, repent him of his truelty. 
For among many other 'chinþs; "which Hi in che genere affe. 
bly of the ſtates, it follows, a Poſt Dart Ante palm Ve erraſſe confeſſus ; W 
rarus imperatbrir Theodoffi exomplutn, penitertian: ſpontauetm ſuſeepit, tam de bis; 
quam que in rap nn | * 'gefferat. Aſter this hie did openly con- 
{oſs himſelf to have erred; and following the example of the emperor They® 
doſtus, he underwent voluntary penance us well for his other offences, as for that 
which he had done againſt Bernard, his own nephew. _ od ha 
This he did, and it was praiſe-worthy. But the blood that is unjuſtly ſpilt, ir 
n again gathered up from the'groinid Gy repemunce. Theſe rietticihes, miniſtred to the 
WW dead, have but dead e¹EÜG̃ ooo bh h 
This king, as I have aid, had foar ſons. TO Lothaire his eldeſt he gave 
the kingdom of Haly; as Charlemagne, His father, had done to Pepin the father 
of Bernard, who was to ſucceed him in the empire. To Pepm the ſecond fort 
he gave the kingdom of Aquitaine * to Loys, the Kingdom of Bavier; and td 
Charles, whom he had by a ſecond wife, called Judith, the remainder of the 
kingdom of France. But this ſecond wife, being a mother-in-law to the reſt, 
perſwaded Debonaire to caſt his fon Pepih out of "Aquitaine ; thereby to greaten 
Charles : which, after the death of his Ton Pein, he proſecuted to effect, againſt 
his grand-child bearing the Tame name. In the mean while, being invaded by 
his ſon Loys of Bavier, he dies for grief. us 
Debonarre 50 - Loys of Bavier, and Chiles, afterwards call'd the me 
and their nephew Pepin of Aquitazhe, Join in league againſt the emperor Lo- 
W hare, their eldeſt 5 They =? roi to pete the moſt B156a bat- 
tel that ever was ſtrucken in France: in which, the marvellous loſs of Boba 
and men of war, gave courage to the Saracehs to invade Ital y; to the Humer, 
to fall upon Almai e; and the Danes, to enter upon Normandy, Charles the 
Bald by treaſon ſeizeth upon his nephew Pepin; Kills him in a cloyſter ; Carlo- 
nn rebels againſt his father Charſes the Bald; the father burns out the eyes 
of his ſon Carloman ; Bavier invades the emperor Lot baire, his brother; Lo- 
WT {bare quits the empite; he is aſſailed and wounded to the heart by his own 
W conſcience, for his rebellion againſt his father and for his other cruelties, and 
dies in a monaſtery. Charles the Bald, the uncle, oppreſſeth his nephews, tlie 
bons of Lotbaire, he uſurpeth the empire, to the prejudice of Lo)s of Bavier, his 
' WY ©1der brother; Bavier's armies and his ſon Carloman are beiten ; he dies of grief; 
and the uſurper Charles is poiſoned by Zedekias A rs His phyſician; his ſon 
Loys le Beque dies of the fame drink. Beque had Cha#les the Simple, and two 
baſtards, Loys and Carlaman; they rebel againſt their brother, but the eldeſt 
breaks his neck, the younger is ſlain by à wild boar; the foh of Bavier had the 
lame ill deſtiny, and brake his neck by à fall out of a window in ſporting With 
his companions. Chaples the Groſs becomes lord of all that the ſons of Debo- 
rare held in Germany, whetewith not coiitetited, he invades Charles the Simple; 
but being forſaken of his nobility, of his wife, and of his underſtanding, he dies 
a diſtracted beggar. Charles the Simple is held in wardſhip by Eudles, thajot of 
the palace; then by Robert, the brother of Eudet; and, laſtly, being taken b. 
the earl of Vermuandoi i, he is forced to die in the priſon of Peron : Lys, the fot 
of Charles the Simple, Breaks His neck in chafing 4 Wolf; and of the two fons 
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of this Loys, the one dies of poiſon, the other in the priſon of Onleamt; of. 
ter whom Hugh Capet, of another race, and a ſtranger to the French, make; 
himſelf king. foro (ob ayer WIEN gf mode Hirt os o e (4 i » ok Bea. 
Theſe miſerable! ends had the iſſues of Debonaire, who, after he'hiad-once 
apparelled injuſtice with authority, his ſons and ſucceſſors took up the faſhion; 
and wore that garment ſo long without other proviſiens, as when the fame 
was torn from their ſhoulders, every man deſpiſed them as miſerable and naked 
beggars. The wretched ſucceſs they had (faith a learned French-man): ſhew, 
que en ceſte mort il y avoit plus du fait des hommes que de Dien ou de |, 
Juſtice : That in the death of that prince, to wit, of Bernard, the ſon d 
Pepin, the true heir of Charlemagne, men had more medling than either God 
or juſtice had. | we now er u DF N 
But to come nearer home ; it is certain that Francis I, one of the wor. 8 
thieſt kings (except for that fact) that ever the French- men had, did nere WM 
enjoy himſelf, after he had commended the deſtruction of the proteſtants' of 
Mtrandol and Cabrieres, to the parliament of Provence; which poor people 
Were t hereupon burnt, and murdered; men, women, and children. It is true, F 
that the ſaid king Francis repented himſelf of the fact, and gave charge to 
Henry, his ſon, to do juſtice upon the murderers; threatning his ſon with 
God's judgments, if he neglected it. But this unſeaſonable care of his, God 
was not pleaſed to accept for payment. For, after, Henry himſelf was flan 
in ſport by Montgomery, we all may remember what became of his four ſons 
Francis, Charles, Henry, and Hercules. Of which, although three of then 
became kings, and were married to beautiful and virtuous ladies; yet wen 
they, one after another, caſt out of the world, without ſtock or ſeed. And 
notwithſtanding their ſubtilty and breach of faith, with all their maſſacre 
upon thoſe of the religion, and great effuſion of blood, the crown was ſet i 
upon his head, whom they all laboured to diſſolve; the proteſtants remain iſ 
more in number than ever they were, and hold to this day more ſtrong citis 
than ever they had. 7 | SIP | .. 113 
Let us now ſee, if God be not the ſame God in Spam, as in England and ii 
France. Towards whom we will look no farther back than to Den Peda 
of Caſiile : in reſpect of which prince, all the tyrants of Sicily, our Richard II. 
and the great Evan Laſilowick of Muſcouy, were but petty ones: this Caſſilia 
of all chriſtian and heathen kings, having been the moſt mercileſs. For b- i 
ſides thoſe of his own blood and nobility, which he cauſed to be ſlain in hu 
own court and chamber; as Sancho Ruis, the great maſter of Calatrava, Nu 
Gonſales, Alphonſo Tello, and Don Fohn of Arragon, whom he cut in pieces, and cal 
into the ſtreets, denying him Chriſtian burial: I fay, beſides theſe, and theflaugi i 
ter of Gomes Manriques, Diego Peres, Alphonſo Gomes, and the great com 
mander of Caſtile ; he made away the two infants of Arragon, his conſin-get 
mans, his brother Don Frederick, Don Jobn de la Cerde, Albuquerques, Nugnes dt 
Guzman, Cornel, Cabrera, Tenorio, Mendes de Toledo, Gutttere his great treaſure, 
and all his kindred; and a world of others. Neither did he ſpare his two young 
brothers, innocent princes : whom, after he had kept in cloſe priſon from thel 
cradles, till one of them had lived ſixteen years, and, the other fourteen, be 
murdered them there. Nay, he ſpared not his mother, nor his wife, the lad 
Blanch of Bourbon. Laſtly, as he cauſed the archbiſhop of Toledo, and tht 
dean, to be killed, of purpoſe to enjoy their treaſures ;/ ſo did he put to deat 
® Mahomet Aben Albamar, king of Barbary, with thirty-ſeven of his nobulit) 
that came unto him for ſuccour, with a great ſum of money, to levy (by þy 
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| ſome coinipaiiies of-/ſoldiers td return withal. Yea, he would needs 
_ 55 hangman with. his: own hand, in the execution. of the old king ; 
inſomuch 2s pope Unbary declared him an enemy both: to God and man. But 
what was his enck? Having been formerly beaten out of his kingdom, and re- 
eſtabliſhed by the vatour of the Engl nation, led. by the famous duke of 
Lancaſter: he was ſtabbed to death by his younger brother the earl of Afra- 
mara, who diſpoſſeſſed all his children of their inheritance ; which, but 
for the father's injuſtice and cruelty, had never been in danger of any ſuch 
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conſtable of Armagnac, the chancellor of France, the biſhops, of Conſtance, 
Bayeux, Euremx, Seulis, Saintes, and other religious and reverend ehurch-men, 
the earl of gran Pre, Hector of Chartres, and (in effect) all the officers of 
juſtice, of the chamber of ac treafury and requeſt (with ſixteen hun- 
dred others to accompany them) to be fuddenly and violently flain. Hereby, 
while he hoped to govern, and to, have, maſtered France : he was ſoon after 
ſtrucken with an axe in the face, in the preſence of the a Dauphin; and, with- 
out any leiſure to repent his miſdeeds, preſentiy ſlain. Theſe were the lovers 
of other men's miſeries, and miſery found them out. 39 | 
Now for the kings of Spain, which lived both with Henry VII, Heury VIII, 
queen Mary, and queen Elixabeth; Ferdiuam of Arragon. was the firſt ; and the 
firſt that laid the foundation of the preſent Auſtriam greatneſs. For this king did 
not content himſelf to hold Arragon by the uſurpation of his anceſtor, and to 
faſten thereunto the kingdom of Caſtile and Lean, which Jabel his wife held 
by ſtrong hand, and his aſſiſtance, from her own niece, the daughter of the 
laſt Henry; but moſt cruelly and eraftity, without all colour or pretence of 
right: he alſo caſt his own niece out of the kingdom of MWavarre; and, eon- 
trary to faith, and the promiſe that he made to reſtore it, fortified the beſt 
places, and ſo waſted the reſt, as there was no means left for any army to in- 
W vade it. This king, I fay, that betrayed alſa Ferdinand and Frederick, kings of 
W Vaples, princes of his own blood, and by double alliance tied unto him, ſald 
them unto the French; and with the ſame army, ſent for their ſuccour under 
Conſalvo, caſt them out; and ſhared their kingdom with the French, whom 
afterwards he moſt ſhamefully betrayed. 

This wiſe and politick king, who ſold heaven and his own honour, to make 
his ſon, the prince of Spain, the greateſt monarch of the world, ſaw him die 
in the flower of his years; and his wife, great with child with her untimely 
birth, at once and together buried. His eldeſt daughter, married unto Dax 
Alphonſo, prince of Portugal, beheld her firſt husband break his neck in her 
preſence ; and, being with child by her ſecond, died with it. A juſt judgment 


who had not only left many diſconſolate mothers in Portugal, by the ſlaughter 
of their children ; but had formerly ſlain, with his own hand, the ſon and 
only comfort of his aunt, the lady Beatrix, dutcheſs of Viſeo. The ſecond 
daughter of Ferdinand, 2 to the archduke Philip, turned fool, and 
died mad and deprived. His third daughter, beſtowed on king Henry VIII, 
he ſaw caſt off by the king, the mother of many troubles in Englayd; and the 
mother of a daughter, that, in her unhappy zeal, ſhed a world of innocent 

blood; loſt Calais to the French and 725 heart - broken without increaſe. 
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goigne; who, after his traiterous murder of the duke of Orleans, cauſed: the 


of God upon the race of Jobs, father 3 now wholly extinguiſhed, 
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To conclude, all thoſe kingdoms of Ferdinand: hive maſters: of a'new'nams. 
and, by a ſtrange family, are governed and poſſeſs dd. 
Charles V, ſon to the archduke Philip, in whoſe: vain enterpriſes upon thi 
French, upon the Almaines, and other princes and ſtates} ſo many multitqſe 
of Chriſtian ſoldiers, and renowned captains, were conſumed; who-gave th 
while a moſt perilous entrance to the Tus, and: ſuffered; Rhodes, the key « 
chriſtendom, to be taken, was, in concluſion, chaſed out of France; and, i 
a ſort, out of Germany; and left to the French, Metz,” Tul, and Verdis, plasg 
belonging to the empire ; ſtole away from ens and ſealed the Alps by 
torch- light, purſued by duke Maurice; having hoped to ſwallow: up -all-thok 
dominions, wherein he concocted nothing ſave his own diſgraces. And 
having, after the ſlaughter of ſo many millions of men, no one foot of ground 
in either, à he crept into a cloyſter, and made himſelf a penſioner: of an hun. 
dred thouſand duckets by the year to his ſon Philip, from whom he very ſlow. 
ly received his mean and ordinary maintenance.” + 1 oo 
His ſon again, king Philip II, not ſatisfied to hold Holland and Sula 
(wreſted by his anceſtors from Jaqueline, their lawful princeſs) and to 
in peace many other provinces of the Vetherlands, perſwaded by that milchie 
vous cardinal of Granvil, and other Romiſb tyrants ; not only forgot 'the:moſ 
remarkable ſervices done to his father the emperor, by the nobility of tho 
countries; not only forgot the preſent made him upon his entry of forty 
millions of florins, called the b oval aid; nor only forgot that he had twice 
moſt ſolemnly ſworn to the general ſtates, to maintain and preſerve their an- 
cient rights, privileges, and cuſtoms, which they had enjoyed under thei 
. thirty-five earls before him, conditional princes of thoſe provinces; but be- 
Bl ginning firſt to conſtrain them, and enthral them by the Spaniſh inquiſition 
1 4 and then to impoveriſh them by many new deviſed and intolerable. impoſ- 

tions: he, laſtly, by ſtrong hand and main force, attempted to make him 

ſelf not only an abſolute monarch over them, like unto the kings and fore 
raigns of England and France; but, Turk-like, to tread under his feet all their 
national and fundamental laws, privileges, and ancient rights. To- effet 
which, after he had eaſily obtained from the pope a diſpenſation of his ſo- 
mer oaths (which diſpenſation was the true cauſe of the war and blood-ſhed 

ſince then;) and, after he had tried what he could perform, by dividing d 
their own nobility under the government of his baſe ſiſter Margaret of Auſtris 
and the cardinal Granvil, he employed that moſt mercileſs Spanzard Don Fer 

dmand Alvarez of Toledo, duke of Alva, followed with a powerful army al 

ſtrange nations, by whom he firſt {laughter'd that renowned captain the e P. 

of Egmont, prince of Gavare; and Philip Montmorency, earl of Horn, mad P. 


away Montague, and the marquis of Bergues ; and cut off in thoſe fix. year i © 
(that Alva governed) of gentlemen and others, eighteen thouſand and fix n 
hundred, by the hands of the hangman, | beſides all his other barbarow Will ot 
murders and maſſacres. By whoſe miniſtry, when he could not yet bring b» in 


affairs to their wiſhed ends, having it in his hope to work that by. ſubtilty, 
which he had failed to perform by force: he ſent for governor his baſtard 
brother Don Jolm of Auſtria, a. prince of great hope, and very gracious t0 1 

thoſe people. But he, uſing the ſame papal advantage that his predeceſſon * 
had done, made no ſeruple to take oath upon the Holy Evangeliſts, to obſerie t 
the treaty made with the general ſtates; and to diſcharge the Low Comuntrie + 

of all Spanzards, and other ſtrangers, therein garriſoned. Towards whoſe pi 8 


Nether. Hiſt, 1, 7. p. 313. b Hiſtory of the Netherlands. 
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and passport, the Wetherlands ſtrained themſelves to make yment of fix 
hundred  thouſnd Pounds, Which monies received; he ſuddenly farpriſed 
the citadels o Aue and Manie, not doubting (being unſuſpe&ed by 
the ſtates) to have poſſeſſed himſelf of all the maſtering places of thoſe pro- 
vinces : for whatſoever he overtly pretended, he held in ſecret! a contrary 
council with the ſecretary Eſcoveds, Rbodus, Barlemom,' and others; miniſters 
of the Spam/h tyranny, formerly practiſed, and now again intended. But let 
us now. ſee the effect and end of this perjury, and of all other the duke's 
eruelties: Firſt fot himſelf; after he had murdered ſo. many of the nobility, 
executed (as aſoreſaid) eighteen thouſand ſix hundred in fix years; and moſt 
cruelly ſlain man, Woman and child, in Mecklin, Auphen, Naerden, and other 
places; and. after he had conſumed thirty-ſix millions of treaſure in fix years, 
notwithſtanding his Spauiſbh vaunt, that he would ſuffocate the Hollanders in 
their own butter - barrels and milk · tubs, he departed the country no otherwiſe 
accompanied, than with the curſe and deteſtation of the whole nation, leaving 
his maſter's affairs in a ten -· fold worſe eſtate, than he found them at his firſt 
arrival. For Den Fobn, whoſe haughty conceit of | himſelf, overcame the 
greateſt difficulties 3 though his judgment were over- weak to manage the leaſt ; 
what wonders did his fearful breach of faith bring forth, other than the king 
his brother's jealouſy and diſtruſt, together with the untimely death that 
ſeized him, even in the flower of his youth. And for Eſcoveds's ſharp-witted 
ſecretary, who, in his own. imagination, had conquered for his maſter both 
England and the Netherlands ; being ſent into Hain upon ſome new project, 
he was at the firſt arrival, and before any acceſs to the king, by certain ruffians, 
appointed by Anthony Peres, (though by better warrant than his) rudely mur- 
dered in his own lodging. Laſtly, if we conſider the king of Spain's car- 
riage, his council, and ſucceſs in this buſineſs ;' there is nothing left to the me- 
mory of man more remarkable. For he hath paid above an hundred millions, 
and the lives of above four hundred thouſand Chriſtians, for the loſs of all thoſe 
countries; which, for beauty, gave place to none; and, for revenue, did equal 
bis Weſt- Indies; for the loſs of a nation, which moſt willingly obeyed him; 
nnd who at this day, after forty years wars, are, in deſpite of all his forces, 
become a free eſtate, and far more rich and powerful than they were, when he 
firſt began to impoveriſh and oppreſs them. 

Oh, by what plots, by what forſwearings, betrayings, oppreſſions, impri- 
ſonments, tortures, poiſonings, and under what reaſons of ſtate and politic 
ſubtilty, have theſe fore-named kings, both ſtrangers, and of our own nation, 
pulled the vengeance of God upon themſelves, upon theirs, and upon their 
prudent miniſters! and in the end have brought thoſe things to paſs for their 
enemies, and ſeen an effe@- ſo. directly contrary to all their own counſels 
and cruelties ; as the one could never have hoped for themſelves ; and the 
other never have ſucceeded, if no ſuch oppoſition had ever been made. God 
hath ſaid it and performed it ever: Perdam ſapiem iam ſapientum, I will deſtroy 
the wiſdom of the wiſe: , 1 
But what of all this? And to what end do we lay before the eyes of the 
living, the fall and fortunes of the dead: ſeeing the world is the ſame that it 
bath been; and the children of the preſent time will ſtill obey their parents? 
It is in the preſent time, that all the wits of the world are exerciſed. To 
hold the times we have, we hold all things lawful ; and either we hope to hold 
them for ever, or at leaſt we hope, there is nothing after them to be hoped 
for. For, as we are content to forget our own experience, and to counterfeit. 
the ignorance of our own knowledge, in all things that concern our ſelves; 


xvi To ?RERA EE 
or perſwade. our ſelves, that God hath given us lik | 
irreligious afletions with a n obſlante: ; ſo we neither look b ind us why 
— been, nor beſore us what ＋ be. re 1 that the quantity WRA 
ave, is of the body: we are by it joined to the earth; we are pi 

of earth; and . it. The RY are high, far off, and en | 
we have ſenſe and feeling of corporal things, and of eternal grace, but 5 te. 
velation. No marvel then that our thoughts are alſo earthily: and it is 
be wondered at, that the words of worthleſs men cannot cleanſe them; ſeting 
their doctrine and inſtruQion, whoſe underſtanding the Holy Ghoſt voi 
fafed to inhabit, have not performed it. For as the prophet Iſaiab cried 
long agone, Lord, who' hath believed our reports? And out of doubt, as Tſaih 
complained then for himſelf and others; ſo are they leſs believed every day af. 
ter other. For although religion, and the truth thereof, be in every man 
mouth, yea, in the diſcourſe of every woman, who, for the greateſt number 
are but * Idols of vanity; hat is it other than an univerſal diſſimulation ? Ws 
profeſs that we know God, but by works we deny him. For beatittide doth 
not conſiſt in the knowledge of divine things, but in à divine life ; for the 
devils know them better than men. Beatitudo non eft diuinarum coonttio,” ſed vit 
divina. And certainly there is nothing more to be admired, and more % U 
lamented, than the private contention, the paſſionate diſpute, the perſonal hy 
tred, and the perpetual war, maſſacres, and murders, for religion among Ci 
ſtians; the diſcourſe whereof hath ſo occupied the world, as it hath Wellen 
driven the practice thereof out of the world. Who would not ſoon reſolve; thi 
took knowledge but of the religious diſputations among men, and not of that 
lives which diſpute, that there were no other thing in their defires, than 
purchaſe of heaven; and that the world it ſelf were but uſed as it ought) and 
as an inn or place, wherein to repoſe our ſelves in paſſing on towards ou e 
leſtial habitation ? When, on the contrary, beſides the diſcourſe and otitward 
profeſſion, the ſoul hath nothing but hypocriſy. We are all (in effec) become 
comedians in religion; and while we act in geſture and voice, divine vittoe, 
in all the courſe of our lives we renounce our perſons, and the parts we play: 
For charity, juſtice, and truth, have but their being in terms; like the philoſe 
phers Materia prima. SY | 216119 _ 


Neither is it that wiſdom, which Salomon defineth to be the School-maſfreſs of 
the knowledge of God, that hath valuation in the world: it is enough that we 
give it our good word ; but the fame which is r exerciſed in the fer 
vice of the world, as the gathering of riches chiefly, by which we purchaſe and 
obtain honour, with 'the many refpeQs which attend it. 

Theſe indeed be the marks, which (when we have bent our conſciences to 
the higheſt) we all ſhoot at. For the obtaining whereof it is true, that the 
care is our own; the care our own in this life, the peril our own in the future: 
and yet when we have gathered the greateſt abundance, we our ſelves enjoj 
no more thereof, than ſo much as belongs to one man. For the reſt ; He that 
had the greateſt wiſdom, and the greateſt ability that ever man had, hath told 
us that this is the uſe : > J/hben. goods mereaſe (ſaith Salomon) they alſo mereaſe 
that cat them; and what good cometh to the owners, bit the bebolding thereof ab 
their eyes? As for thoſe that devour the reſt, and follow us in fair weather; 
they again forſake us in the firſt tempeſt of misfortune, and ſteer away before 
the ſea and wind; leaving us to the malice of our deſtinies. Of theſe, among 
a thouſand examples, I will take but one out of maſter Darnet, and" uſe Þ» 
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4 tbe emperor Charles the fifth, after the tefſonation of bin eſtates, 
. hen pany ns Guat 
er, Aud when Seldins Id 


vants, und 10 "any wering lum | thoſe # I: ure ſome | 
gets . all the reſt aſleep) the emperor took up the candle himſelf, 


and dent before Seldins to light bunt down' the ſtairs; and ſo did, notwithſtanding 
all the reſiſtance that Seldius could make. end when he was come to the fairs 
foot, he ſaid thus unto bim: Seldivs, remember ibis of; Charles the emperor, when 
be fhall be dead and gone, That him, uubum thou haſt: knoum in thy time invironed 
th ſo many mighty armies, and guards of ſoldrers, thou: buſt alſo ſcen alone, aban- 
doned, and forſaken," ea cuen of his on domeſtick ſervants, $c. I acknowledge this 
change of fortune'to: proceed from the mighty hand of God. ; which I unll by no means 
r 55 ter 99 Pt 26d) To yak of 01er | | 
| But you will ſay that there are ſome things elſe, and of greater regard 
than the former. The firft, is the reverend reſpect that is held of great 
men, and the honour done unto them by all ſorts of people. And it is true 
indeed: provided, that an inward love for their juſtice and piety, accom - 
pany the outward worſhip given to their places and power; without which 
what is the applauſe of the multitude, but as the outery of an herd of ani: 
mals, who, without the knowledge of 9 cauſe, pleaſe themſelves with 
the noiſe they make? For ſeeing it is a thing exceeding rare, to diſtinguiſh 
virtue and fortune: the moſt impious (if proſperous) have ever been applau- 
ded; the moſt virtuous (if unproſperous) have ever been deſpiſed. For. as 
fortune s man rides the horſe, ſo fortune her ſelf rides the man. Who, 
when he is deſcended and on foot: the man taken from his beaſt, and for- 
tune from the man; a baſe groom beats the one, and a bitter contempt ſpurns 
, ũ 50) or 404 Dodotue ode bo. 
The ſecond, is the greatning of our poſterity, and the contemplition of 
their glory whom we leave behind us. Certainly, of thoſe which conceive 
that their ſouls departed take any comfort therein, it may truly be ſaid of 
them, which Ladantms ſpake of certain heathen philoſophers, 2 quod ſapientes 
ſunt in re ſiulta. For when our ſpirits immortal ſhall be once ſeparate from 
our mortal bodies, and difpoſed by God : there remaineth in them no other 
Joy of their poſterity which ſucceed, than there doth of pride in that ſtone, 
which ſleepeth in the wall of à king's palace; nor any other ſorrow for 
their poverty, than there doth of ſhame in that, which beareth up a beg- 
gar's cottage. Þ Veſcnnt mortui, etiam ſancli, quid agunt vivi, etiam corum. filu ; 
quia anime mortuorum rebus vi uent mm non interſunt. The dead, though boly, know 
nothing of the Irving, no, not of their oN children; for the fouls FA thoſe departed, 
are not converſant with their affairs that remain. And if we doubt of Saint Au- 
guſtine, we cannot of Job; who tells us, © That we know not if our ſons ſhall be 
bonourable : neither ſhall we underſtand concerning them, whether they ſhall be of low 
degree. Which Eccleſiaſtes alſo confirmeth : 4 Man walketh in a ſhadow, and di- 
qucteth himſelf in vam : be heapeth up riches, and cannot tell who ſhall gather them. 
The living (faith he) know that they fhall die, but the dead know nothing at all. 
For who can ſhew unto man, what ſhall be after him under the fun * He therefore 
accounteth it among the reſt of worldly vanities, to labour and travel in the 
world, not knowing after death, whether à fool or a wiſe man ſhould en- 
Joy the fruits thereof: which made" me (faith he) endeauour even to abbor mine 


. c. 29. 8. Aug. de cura pro mort. Job 1. 14, 11. 4 Eccleſ. | 
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dun labor.” And what can other men hope, whoſe bleſſed or ' forrowfut 


greater and leſs light and beauty to heavenly bodies: which hath made dif- 


and the quickeſt light to the diamond; hath alſo ordained kings, dukes ot 


eſtates after death God hath: reſerved 7 man's knowledge lying but in n 
Hope ; ſeeing the prophet Eſay confelſeth of the elect, 4 That '\Abrabam 4; 
ignorant of us, and Iſrael knows'us not. But hereof we are aſſured, that the 
long and dark night of death: of whoſe following day we ſhall never he. 


hold the dawn (till his return that bath triumphed over it) ſhall cover 
over, till the world be no more. After which, and when we ſhall: again re. 
ceive organs glorified and ineorruptible, the ſeats of angelical affections : in 
ſo great admiration ſhall the ſouls of the bleſſed be exerciſed, as they can- 
not admit the mixture of any ſecond or leſs joy; nor any return of forgons 
and mortal affection, towards friends, kindred or children. Of whom whe. 
ther we ſhall retain any particular knowledge, or in any ſort diſtinguiſh them: 
no man can aſſure us; and the wiſeſt men doubt. But on the contrary; if 1 
divine life retain any of thoſe faculties, which the ſoul exerciſed in a mor- 
tal body; we ſhall not at that time ſo divide the joys of heaven, as to tat 
any part thereof on the memory of their felicities which remain in the 
world. No; be their eſtates greater than ever the world gave, we ſhall (by 
the difference known unto us) even deteſt their | conſideration. And what- 
ſoever comfort ſhall remain of all forepaſt, the ſame will conſiſt in the cha. 
rity, which we exerciſed living : and in that piety, juſtice, and firm' faith, 
for which it pleaſed the infinite mercy of God to accept of us, and receive 
us. Shall we therefore value honour and riches at nothing, and negled 
them, as unneceſſary and vain ? Certainly no. For that infinite wiſdom of 


God, which hath diſtinguiſhed his angels by degrees: which hath! given 


ferences between beaſts and birds : created the eagle and the fly, the cedar 
and the ſhrub : and among ſtones, given the faireſt tincture to the ruby, 


leaders of the people, magiſtrates, judges; and other degrees among men 
And as honour is left to poſterity, for a mark and enſign of the virtue and 
underſtanding of their anceſtors : ſo, ſeeing b Hiracides preferreth death before 
beggary : and that titles, without proportionable eſtates, fall under the mi- 
ſerable ſuccour of other men's pity ; I account it fooliſhneſs to condemn ſuch 
a care : provided, that worldly goods be well gotten, and that we raiſe not 
our own buildings out of other men's ruins. For as © Plato doth firſt prefer the 
perfection of bodily health; ſecondly, the form and beauty; and thirdly, Dr 
vitias nulla fraude quaſitas : ſo Feremy cries, d Moe unto them that ered their houſes 
by unrightcouſneſs, and their chambers without equity: and Eſay the ſame, e Moe i 
thoſe t hat ſpoil, and were not ſpoiled. And it was out of the true wiſdom ot 
Solomon, that he commandeth us, f not to drmk the uine of violence; not to ht 
in wait for blood ; and not to ſwallow them up alive, whoſe riches we covet : for full 
are the ways (faith he) of every one that is greedy of gain. 

And it we could afford our ſelves but ſo much leiſure as to conſider; 
That he, which hath moſt in the world, hath, in reſpect of the world, no 
thing in it: and that he, which hath the longeſt time lent him to live in it 
hath yet no proportion at all therein, ſetting it either by that which is pal 
when we were not, or by that time which is to come in which we ſhall - 
bide for ever: I ſay, if both, to wit our proportion in the world, and oli 
time in the world, differ not much from that which is nothing; it is not ov 
of any excellency of underſtanding, that we ſo much priſe the one, which hath 
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(in effeg) ne being :, and io much neglef the vther, which hath ho ending 
coveting thoſe woftal things of the world, as if our ſouls were therein im- 
mortal, and-negleAingithole things which are immortal; as if our ſelves af- 
ter the world Were but mortal. 546 n 105 Uns 4508 en neee 
But let every man value his on wiſdom, as he pléaſeth. Let the tic 
man think all fools, that cannot equal his abundance; the Tevenger eſteem 
all negligent, that have hot trodden down their oppoſites; the politiciari, all 
groſs, that cannot merchandize their faith: yet when we once come in ſight 
of the port of death, to which all winds drive us; and when by letting fall 
that fatal anchor, which can never be weighed again, the navigation of this 
life takes end: Then it is, I ſay, that our own cogitations ( thoſe ſad and 
ſevere cogitations, formerly beaten from us by our health and felicity) re- 
turn again, and pay us tothe uttermoſt for all the pleaſing paſſages of our 
lives paſt. It is then that we cry out to God for mercy ; then, when our 
ſelves can no longer exerciſe cruelty. towards others : and it is only then, that 
we are ſtrucken through the ſoul with this terrible ſentence, a That God will 
not be mock d. For if, according to St. Peter, The righteous ſcarcely be ſaved : 
ad tha: God ſpared not his angels: where ſhall thoſe appear, who, having 
ſerved their appetites all their lives, preſume to think, that the ſevere 
commandments of the All- powerful God were given but in ſport; and that 
the ſhort breath, which we draw When death preſſeth us, if we can but 

W faſhion it to the ſound of Merce) (without any kind of ſatisfaction or a- 
W mends) is ſufficient ? O quam multi, faith à reverend father, cum hac ſpe ad 
eternos labores & bella deſcendunt : I confeſs that it is a great comfort to our 
friends, to have it ſaid, that we ended well: for we all deſire (as Balaam 
did) 10 die the death of the righteous. But what ſhall we call a diſeſteeming, 
an oppoſing, or (indeed) a mocking : of God; if thoſe men do not op- 
W poſe him, diſeſteem him, and mock him, that think it enough for God, to 
ask him forgiveneſs at leiſure, with the remainder and laſt drawing of a ma- 
liccious breath? For what do they otherwiſe, that die this kind of well-dying, 
but ſay unto God as followeth ? We beſeech thee, O God, that all the falſe- 
W hoods, forſwearings, and treacheries of our lives paſt, may be pleaſing unto 
W thee ; that thou wilt for our ſakes (that had no leiſure to do any thing for 
WT thine) change thy nature (though impoſſible) and forget to be a juſt God; 
that thou wilt love injuries and oppreſſions, call ambition wiſdom, and cha- 
rity fooliſhneſs. For I ſhall prejudice my ſon (which I am reſolved not to 
do) if I make reſtitution; and confeſs my ſelf to have been unjuſt (which 
Lam too proud to do) if I deliver the oppreſſed. Certainly, theſe wiſe 
worldlings have either found out'a new God; or have made one: and 
in all likelihood ſuch a leaden one, as Lewis the eleventh wore in his cap; 
which, when he had cauſed any that he feared, or hated, to be killed, he 
would take it from his head and kiſs it: beſeeching it to pardon him this 
one evil act more, and it ſhould be the laſt ; which (as at other times) he did, 
when by the practice of a Cardinal and a falſified ſacrament, he cauſed the earl 
of Armagnac to be ſtabbed to death; mockeries indeed fit to be uſed towards 

a leaden, but not towards the ever-living God. But of this compoſition are 
all the devout lovers of the world, that they fear all that is dureleſs and ridi- 
culous: they fear the plots and practices of their oppoſites, and their very 
whiſperings : they fear the opinions of men which beat but upon ſhadows : they 
atter and forſake the proſperous and unproſperous, be they friends or kings: 

yea they dive under water, like ducks, at every pebble-ſtone, that's but thrown 
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towards them by 2 powerful hand: and en the -conitiany, the he (als In 


nate and giantrhke 


valour, againſt the. terrible judgmeũts of ache AID 


Sod!: yea, they ſhew themſelves gods againſt Gad, und livogrowands aig. 


_ of the one, and the muſerable 


ſhall not be found? for he it turned into duft, and 2 periſheth. And 


F 


towards men whoſe bodies and conſciences are Alke ratte. 


Now for the reſt: If we truly examine the, difference of both cn, 


to wit of the rich and mighty, whom we call fortunate and of the'ipde 
and oppreſſed, whom we account wretched : we ſhall find the hayipinet 

eſtate of the at her, ſo tied by God to 
very inſtant, and both ſo ſuhject to interchange (witneſs the ſudden den 
fall of the greateſt princes, and the ſpeedy upriſing of the meaneſt perſons) 
as the one hath nothing ſo certain, whereof to boaſt; nor the other ſd 
certain, whereof to bewail it ſelf. For there is no man ſo aſſured of 
honour, of his riches, health or life; but that he may be deprived of 'ithe 
or all, the very next hour or day to come. Qud veſper uabut, mncertuny of; 
What the cvening will bring unth it, ir uncertain. Aud het ye cannot tell (Ruf 
Saint James) what ſball dhe to morrow. 4 Jo day he is Jet up, and to muri be 


though the air which compaſſeth adverſity, be vory obſcure : yet" therein we 
better diſcern God, than in that ſhining light which envitoneth worldly 
glory; through which, for the elearneſs thereof, there is no vanity Which 
eſcapeth our ſight. And let adverſity ſeem what it will; to happy en 
ridiculous, who make themſelves merry at other men's misfortunes }' anf 0 
thoſe under the croſs, grievous : yet this is true, That for all that is pall 
to the very inſtant, the portions remaining are equal to either; »Foyhe 
it that we have lived many years, and (according to lamm) in theme al 
we. have rejoyced ; or be it that we have meaſured the fame length of days 
and therein have evermore forrowed : | yet looking back from our P 
being, we find both the one and the other, to wit, the'joy/'and the wee 
failed out of fight ; and death, which doth purſue us and hold us melee 
from our infancy, hath gathered it. Quicquid ætatis retro eft, 'mors" tenet: 
Whatſocvcy of our age is paſt, death holds it. 80 as whoſoever he be, to 
whom fortune hath been a fervant, and the time a friend: let him but 
take the account of his memory (for we have no other keeper of our ple: 
ſures paſt ) and truly examine what it hath reſerved; either of beauty "and 
youth, or foregone delights ; what it hath faved; that it might laff, d 
his deareſt affections, or of whatever elſe the amorous ſpring-time gave b 
thoughts of contentment, then unvaluable ; and he ſhall find, chat all the 
art which his elder years have, can draw no other vapour out of theſe di- 
ſolutions, than heavy, ſecret, and fad ſighs. He ſhall find nothing remain 
ing, but thoſe ſorrows, which grow up after our faſt-ſpringing youth; 
overtake it, when it is at a ſtand; and over-top it utterly, when it begin 
to wither : in ſo much as looking back from the very inſtant time, and 
from our now being ; the poor, diſeaſed, and captive creature, hath as lit 
tle ſenſe of all his former miſeries and pains; as he, that is moſt bleſs d in 
common opinion, hath of his fore-paſt pleaſures and delights. For whatic 
ever is caſt behind us, is juſt nothing: and what is to come, deceitful hope 
hath it. Omnia que ventura ſunt, in incerto jacent. Only thoſe few black 
ſwans I muſt except, Who having had the grace to value worldly vanities & 
no more than their own price; do, by retaining the comfortable memory ol 
a well-aQed life, behold death without dread, and the grave without fear; 
and embrace both, as neceſſary guides to endleſs glory. 12 
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misfortune. and adverſity work. all that they work. For ſeeing death, in the 
end of the play, takes from all, whatſoever fortune or force takes from any 
one: it were a fooliſh madneſs in the ſhipwreck of worldly things, where 
all ſinks but the ſorrow, to ſave it. That were, as . Seneca. ſaith, Fortune 
ſaecumbere, quad triſtius eſt. omni fato ; To fall under fortune, of all other, the moſt 
miſcrable deſtiny. (11-inch ue un. . 


then aint oi nid ww ME, PF 

But it is now time to ſound a retreat; and to deſire to be exchſed of this 
long purſuit: and withal, that the good intent, which hath moved me to 
draw the picture of time paſt (which we call Hiſlory) in ſo large à table, may 
alſo he accepted in place of a better reaſon. eee, e een 


X The examples of divine providence, every- where found (the firſt divine 
; ; : #243 a 22 42. 27. 4 — inan 
* Cories being nothing elle but 2 continuation, of ſuch examples) have per- 
- - . . m *% 8 renn VEIL. 
waded me to fetch my beginning from the beginning of all things; to wit, 
3 L Sibel n Angus! creation. 
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creation. For though theſe two glorious Aiomz of the Almighty be unt 
and (as it were) linked together; that the one 'neceffarily unpleth che biber; 
creation, inferring providence (for 'what father forfaketh the child: at b 
hath begotten?” and providence preſuppeling crestien) yet many of Wet 
that have ſeemed to excel in worldly wiſdem, have gone aboat to den 
this coherence; the Epicure denying both cregtien and providence; but gran. 
ing that the world had a beginning; the Ar utelian granting (providence 
but denying both the creation and the beginning. T0. . 2112903 1:0 00 
Now although this doctrine of faith, touching” the exeation' in time f 
by faith we underſiand, that the world was made by the word" of C be 800 
weighty a work for Ariſtotle's rotten ground to bear up, upon which he hath 
(notwithſtanding) founded the defences and ' fortreſſes of all his ' verbal. doc- 
trine : yet that the neceſſity of infinite power, and the world's beginning, 
and the impoſſibility of the eee in the judgment of natural rex 
ſon, wherein he believed, had not better informed him; it is greatly to be 
marvelled at. And it is no leſs ſtrange, that theſe men, which ire deſitoug df 
knowledge ( ſeeing Ari/totle hath failed in this main oint and taught little 
other than terms in the reſt) have ſo retrench'd'thei' rnintls from the follow- 
ing and overtaking of truth, and ſo abfolately ſubjecked thernſelves-to the ly 
of thoſe philoſophical principles 3 a$ all contrar kind of teaching, in the 
ſearch of cauſes, they have condemned either for phantaſtical, or curious. 
But doth it follow, that the poſitions of heathen philoſophersg are undoubted 
grounds and 1 72 indeed, becauſe fo called? Or that hf disc, doth 
make them to be ſuch ? Certainly no. But this is true, That where natu- 
ral reaſon hath built any thing ſo ſtrong againſt it ſelf,” as the ſamse reiſon 
can hardly aſſail it, much leſs batter it down: the ſame in eyery queſtion ol 


nature, and finite power, may be approved for a fundamental law of>hamn 
knowledge. For faith © Charon, in his book of wiſdem, Tout propoſiti 


os 
maine à autant d aut borite que I autre, - fi la raiſon n on fait 1 differente; Even 
buman propoſition hath equal aua borit), if reaſon make not "the diſſerence, the tell 
being but the fables of principles. But hereof How ſhall the upright and im- 
partial judgment of man give a ſentence, where oppolition and examina 
tion are not admitted to give in evidence? And to this purpoſe it was well 
faid of b Lactantius, Sapientiam ſibi adimum, qui ſine wflo jullicis inventa major 
probant, & ab aliis 4 er 8 "They neplect 1 um wiſdom, who 
without an) judgment 1 the invention of thoſe that forewent them; and 
ſuffer themſelves, after the manner of beaſts, to be led by them. By the advantage 
of which floth and dulnefs, ignorance is now become ſo powerful a tyrant: 
as it hath ſet true philoſophy, phyſick, and divinity, in a pillory; writ- 
ten over the firſt, Contra negantem principia; over the ſecond, Virtus ſpecifics; 


and over the third, Ecclefia Romana 


But for my ſelf, I ſhall never be perſwaded, that God hath ſhut up al 
light of learning within the lantern of Ariſtotles brains: or that it ww 
ever ſaid unto him, as unto Eſdras, Accendam in corde tuo lucernam mtelledtu : 
that God hath given invention but to the heathen ; and that they only 
have invaded nature, and found the Tongs and bottom thereof; the fame 
nature having conſumed all her ſtore, and left nothing of price to after-ages 
That theſe, and theſe be the cauſes of theſe and theſe effects, time bath taught 
us; and not reaſon : and ſo hath experience, without art. The cheeſe · wiſe 
knoweth it as well as the philoſopher, that ſour rumnet doth coagulate her 
milk into a curd. But if we ask a reaſon of this cauſe, why the ſourneſ 


doth 


4913381. Charron de Sageſſe. » Laft. de Orig. Erroris, I. 2. 0 8. 


doch it del * at datt it 20 n ** Bo? I think: th. " dl Jade * 
nothing to be-ſoundguiulgaraphitaſophy; to ſatiafy this and tiny other like 
vulgar queſtions o Wnt man; to>coverihis:3Fnprance. in the leaſt things, HO 
cannot give a. true rehſon n ther graſb uncler his feet, Why it fhould be green 
rather'than red, oriof any uther edlour ; thaticould never yet diſecver the wa 
and reaſon of nature q Morking, im thoſe which are far leſs noble -ereatures than 
himſelf; who.is 'far core noble man the heavens themſelves : [Man ( ſuit 
2 Salomon) that can hardly diſcern the things that are upon the earth, aul ubith gyent 
labour find ou the things bat ate before us; that hath ſo ſhort a time in the 
world, as he no ſooner begins to learn, than to die; that hath in his me- 
mor y but borrowed knowledge; an His underſtanding, nothing truly; t Hat 
is ignorant of the eſſence of his on ſoul; and which the wiſeſt of the na- 
turaliſts (if Axriſtotle be he) could never fo much as define, but by the 
action and eſſect, telling us What it works (which all men know as well as 
he) but not hat it ib, which neither he, nor any elſe, deth know, but God 
Man, I ſay, that is but an idiot in the next cauſe of his own life, and in the 
cauſe of all the actions of his life, will notwithſtanding) examine the art of 
God in creating the world; of God, who (hath b Yi) ir ſo excellent as we 
know. him not and examine the beginning of the work, which had end be- 
fore mankind; had a beginning of being. He will diſable God's power to 
make a world, without matter to make it of. He will rather give the moths 
of the air for a cauſe; caſt the work on neceſſity or chance; beftow the ho- 
nour thereof on nature; make two powers, the one to be the author of the 
matter, the other of the form; and laſtly, for want of à work man, have it 
eternal: which latter opinion Ariſfotie, to make himſelf the author of à new 
doctrine, brought into the world: and his ſectators have maintained it; 
arati ac conjurati, quos ſequumtur, Nhiloſo pbumm animis invictis opinzones tusri. 
* Hermes, who Reda once with; of foon' after, Moſes, Zoronfter, - Muſa;- 
us, Orpheus, \ Linus,  Animenes, Anuigords, © Bvepedbeles, Meliſſus; Pherecydes, 
Thales, Cleanthes, Pythagoras, Plato,” and many others (whoſe opinions are 
exquiſitely gathered by Steuchius Eugubimr) found in the neceſſity of invinei- 
ble reaſon, one eternal and infinite Being, to be the parent of the univerfal. 
Horum omnium ſententia quamvis fit inrerta, eodems tamen ſpectat, ut Providentiam 
um eſſe conſentiant : five enim Matura, ffoe Ether,” five Ratio, ſrve mens , five fata- 
lis ncceſſitas,, ſroe diving Len; idem eſſe quod in nobis dicituy Deus. All theſe mens 


* 
. 


opinions ( ſaith © Lactantius) though! uncertuin, "come to this, That they agree upbn 
one Providence; whether the ſame be Mature, or Light, or \Reafon, or underſtanding, 
or deſtiny, or divine Ordinamce; that it is the” ſame which we call God. Certaiff- 
ly, as all the rivers in the world; though they have divers rifings, and di- 
ers runnings; though they ſometimes hide themſelves for à while under 
ground, and ſeem te be dul in ſeu like lakes; do at laſt find, and fall into 
the great ocean ſo after all the'\ſearches that human capdtity hath; and af- 
ter all philoſophical contemplation and curioſity; in the neceſſity of this infi- 
nite power, all the reaſon of man ends and diſſolves it ſellf. 
As for others 3 and firſt touching thoſe, which conceive the matter of the 
world to have been eternal, and that God did not create the world ex nibi- 
lo, but ex materia præaxiſtente: the ſuppoſition is fo weak, as is hardly worth 
the anſwering. For (ſaith d Euſebtas' ) Mibi audentur que hoc dicunt, fortimum 
Juoque Deo annectere. They ſeem unto me,-which" affrm ibis, o give part of the 
work to God, and part 10 fortune; Inſomuch as if God had not found this 
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firſt matter put. he had neither been Authorg nor Father, nor regte 
nor Lord of the univerſal. For were tlie matter or cut Sternal: it hen 
follows, That either this ſuppoſed matter did fit: at felf to God; of G00 
accommodate himſelf to the matter. Hor the firſt 35! it is impoſſible, 
things without ſenſe could proportion themſelves to the wWork man's win 
For the ſecond ; it were horrible to conceive of God, That as an Artie 
cer he applied himſelf, according to the Proportion of matter whieh"h, 
lighted Upon. VINE 1 INTE e IQ Such 3 N 2 ("th . ea Wat { 1 OfTEGLEC 
But let it be ſuppoſed, That this matter had been made by any power 
not omnipotent and infinitely wiſe: I would gladly learn how it came 9 
paſs, that the ſame was proportionable to his intention, that was ommipo 
tent and infinitely wiſe; and no more, nor no leſs, than ſerved to teten: 
the form of the univerſal. For, had it wanted any thing of what was ſuff 
cient; then muſt it be granted, That God created aut of nothing ſo much d 
new matter, as ſerved to finiſh the work of the world: or had there bee 
more of this matter, than ſufficed; then did God diſſolve and annihilate whar. 
ſoever remained and was ſuperfluous. And thus muſt every reaſofiahh 
ſoul confeſs, That it is the ſame work of God alone, to create any thiny 
out of nothing ; and by the ſame art and power, and by none other, cn 
thoſe things, or any part of that eternal matter, be again changed into 10 
thing; by which thoſe things, that once were nothing, ohtained a begin 
ning of being. Do n Jem rr Hir iro alle; 
Again, to ſay that this matter was the cauſe of it ſelf ; this, of all"othe, 
were the greateſt idiotiſm. For, if it were the cauſe of it ſelf at any time, 
then there was alſo a time when it ſelf was not: at which time of not 
being, it is eaſy enough to coneeive, that it would neither produce "Itſelf 
nor any thing elſe. For to be, and not to be, at once, is impoſſible, M 
autem ſeipſum præcedit, neque ſeipſum cumpunit corpus; There is "nothing that dub 
precede it ſelf, neither do bodies | compound! themſel urs. 
For the reſt; Thoſe that feign this matter to be eternal, muſt of neceſſity 
confeſs, that infinite cannot be ſeparate from eternity. And then had ,. 
nite matter left no place for infinite form, but that the firſt matter was" nt 
the form which it received proves it. For concluſion of this part; whoſoeret 
will make choice, rather to believe in eternal deformity, or in eternal ded 
matter, than in eternal light and eternal life: let eternal death be his re 
ward. For it is a madneſs of that kind, as wanteth terms to expreſs i 
For what reaſon of man (whom the curſe of preſumption bath not ſtupt 
fied ) hath doubted, That infinite power (of which we can comprehend bu 
a kind of ſhadow, qua comprehenſio eſt intra termmos, qui mnfinito repugnant) 
hath any thing wanting in it ſelf, either for matter or form; yea for as*mai) 
worlds (if ſuch had been God's will) as the ſea hath ſands ? For When 
the power is without limitation, the work hath no other limitation, thu 
the workman's will. Yea reaſon it ſelf finds it more eaſy for infinite pov 
er, to deliver from it ſelf a finite world, without the help of matter pre 
pared ; than for a finite man, a fool and duſt, to change the form of mat 
ter made to his hands. They are Dionyſres's words, Deus in una exiſtentia omi 
prœ habet: and again, Eſſe omnum eſt ipſa divinitas, onme quod vides, & quot 
non vides; to wit, cauſaliter, or in better terms, non tanguam forma, ſed lar 
quam cauſa unverſalzs, Neither hath the world univerfal cloſed up all d 
God : For the moſt parts of bir “αỹ ( ſaith * Siracides) are bid. Neither en 
the depth of his wiſdom be opened, by the glorious work of the world 
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which neter brought to'Enowledge dll ie eant; | far then were Mis müctte 
ower bounded, and madde finite. "And. hereof it comes, that 'we''ſeldom 
entitle God, the all-ſbewmg, or rhe at/-wlling, but the ayngbry "that is, in- 
gel able. e e ee eee eee 
Re now for thoſe, who from that. ground, That out of nothing, nothing ir 
made, infer the world's eternity ; and yet not ſo falvage therein, as thoſe 
are, which give an eternal being to dead matter: it Is true, if the word 
[ nothing | be taken in the affirmative 3 and the making, impoſed upon natu- 
ral agents and finite power; that out of nothing, nothing is made. But 
ſeeing their great Doctor Ariſtotle himfelf confeſſeth, Quod omnes antiqui de- 
creverunt quaſt quoddam rerum principuam, 1pſumque mfinitum ; That all the un- 
cient decree a kind of beginning, and the ſame to be infinite : and a little after, 
more largely and plainly, = Principium ejus eſt nullum, ſed ipſum onnium cer- 
nitur \eſje principium, ac omnia comp ecti ac regere. It is ſtrange that this phi- 
loſopher, with his followers, ſhould rather make choice out of falſhood, to 
conclude falſly; than out of truth, to reſolve truly. For if we compare 
the world univerſal, and all the unmeaſurable orbs of heaven, and thoſc 
marvellous bodies of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, with Haun inſinitum : it may 
truly be ſaid of them all, which himſelf affirmeth of his imaginary Materia 
prima; That they are neither quid, quale, nor quantum ; and therefore to bring 
finite (which hath no proportion with infinite) out of infinite (qui deſtruit 
annem proportionem) is no wonder in God's A And therefore Auaximan- 
(der, Meliſſus, and Empedocles, call the world univerſal ; but particulam umiverſſ- 
tas enfirrtatis ; A parcel of that which it the univerſality and the mfmity it 
f; and Plato, but a ſhadow of God. But the other, to prove the world's eter- 
nich, urgech this marim; That, A ſufficient and effectud cauſe een foe] an an- 
; WW ſwerable off ti thereof is alſo granted: inferring, that God being for ever a ſuffi- 
cient and effectual cauſe of the world, the effect of the cauſe ſhould alſo have 
been ſor ever; to wit, the world univeffal. But what a ſtrange mockery is this 
in fo great a maſter, to confeſs a ſufficient and effectual cauſe of the world (to 
4 wit, an almighty God) in his antecedent : and the ſame God to be'a God 
„eeſtrained in his concluſion ; to make God ftee in power, and bound in 
1 will; able to effec, unable to determine; able to make all things, and yet 
„ unable to make choice of the time When 5 For this were impiouſly to re- 
obe of God, as of natural neceſſity; which hath neither choice, nor will, 
1 nor underſtandinz ; which cannot but work mütter being preſent; as fire, to 
burn things e ibuſtible. 3 OT lis * no! OLIN een . 95 So 
Again, he chus diſputeth, That every agent Which can work, and dotfi 
not work; if it afterward work, it is either iereto- moved by it ſelf, or 
by ſomewhat elſe; and ſo it paſſeth from Power to aft. ' But God (ſaith 
he) is immoveable, and is neither! moved” by Fumſelf, nor by any other; 
but being always the ſame; 'doth' always wore? whence he concludeth, if 
the world wete eauſed by God, thit" he was fbr ever the cauſe thereof, and 
therefore eternal. The anſwer to this is Very" eiſy; for that God's per- 
forming: in due time that, which he ever determined ar length to perform, 
doth not argue any alteration or change, bt rüther conſtaney in Him. For 
the ſame aktion of his will, whieh made the werltl for ever, did alſe with- 
bold the effect to the time ordained Fo this anfwer, init ſelf fufficient, 
others add further, that the pattern or image of the world may be ald v4" 
be *exnal ; ꝓhich the Platonicks, call, Jp ritualem gmndum ; and do in this ſort | 
it 11 4001.5 * 
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liſtinguich the idea, and creation in time, © Spiritual;s ille mundus, minds 5. 
e ee ay No. l pp Kale. ; fes ſemper cm f 
eritque ſemper. Mundus aut cor poralis, quod ecundum opus ef Dei, . 
opifice eu parte una, quia non fit ſemper; retinet alteram, quia fe ſemper futurus,; Thy 
repreſentative, or ihe. entzonal world (ſay oy the ſamplar of this viſible aur 
the firſt work of God, wat equally ancient auth the architect; for it was. for che 
with him, and ever ſhall be. This material world, the ſecond, work. or creature o 
God, 405 differ from the worker in this, T hat it was not from euerlaſting; and ;, 
this it doth agree, that it Hall be for ever to come. The firſt point, That it wy, 
not for. ever, all Chriſtians; confeſs : the other they underſtand. no otherwiſe, 
than that after the conſummation of this world, there ſhall be à new bean 
aud a new earth, without any. new creation of matter. But of theſe things we 
need not here ſtand to argue; though ſuch opinions be not unworthy. the 
propounding ; in this conſideration, of an eternal and unchangeable cauſt 
producing: a changeable and temporal effect. Touching which point Pj 
clus the Platoniſt diſputeth, That the compounded eſſence of the world, (and 
becauſe compounded, therefore diſſipable) is continued, and knit to the di 
vine Being, by an individual and inſeparable power, flowing from divine 
unity; and that the world's natural appetite of God ſheweth, that the fame 
proceedeth from a goodneſs and underſtanding divine; and, that this ir 
tne, by which the world is continued and knit together, | maſt be infinite, 
that it may infinitely, and everlaſtingly continue and preſerve the ſame. Which 
infinite virtue, the finite world (faith he) is not capable of, but receiveth it 
from the divine infinite, according to the temporal nature it hath, ſucceſ. 
ſively every moment by little and little; even as the whole material World 
is not altogether : but the aboliſhed, parts are departed by ſmall. degrees 
and the parts yet to come, do by the fame {mall degrees. ſucceed; ad the 
ſhadow of a tree in a river, ſeemeth to have continued the fame = long ti 


2 long time 


: 
9 


in the water, but it is perpetually, renewyed, in the continual, ebbing and;flay- 


ing thereof. 1 QIHED FI N= 5 fene }IFLO 2 TIS þ: : L919 Qt C 

But to return to them, which denying, that ever, the world had any be- 
ginning, withal deny that eyer; it; ſhall. have any end; and to this purpoſe 
affirm, that it was never heard, never read, never ſeen, no, not by any xr 
fon perceived, that the heavens have, ever ſuffered corruption; or - that the 
appear any way the elder by continuance ; or in any fort otherwiſe, than they 
were; which, had they been, ſubjeQ to final corruption, ſome change would 
have been diſcerned in ſo long a time: to this it is anſwered, that the: little 
change as yet perceived, doth rather prove their newneſs, and that they have 
not continued ſo long; than that they would continue forever as they ate. 
And if conjeQural arguments may receive anſwer by conjectures, it then ſeꝶm. 
eth, that ſome alteration may; be found. For either b Ariſtotia, Pliny, Stral, 
Beda, Azuinas, and others, were groſly miſtaken; or elſe thoſe; parts of the 
world lying within the burnt ne, were not in elder times habitable, by reaſon 
of the ſun s heat; neither were, the ſeas under the equinoctial, navigable. Hut 
we know p by experience, that thoſe regions, ſo, lituate, are; filled with people, 
and exceeding temperate.z and the ſea, over which we navigate, pan” 
ble; enough. We read alſo many hiſtories of deluges, and how that n cb 
time of Pbaeton, divers places in the world were burnt up by the ſunis v0 
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Bot in à word, this, Obſervation is txceeding feeble!» For we khow it for 
certain, that ſtone.walls, of matter mouldering and friable;/'Hiavs'ftosd to r 
three thouſand, Near; and that many things have been digged up but bf che 
earth, of that depth, as ſuppoſed to have been buried by the general flood, 
without any alteration of ſubſtance or figure; yea, it is believed, anch it is = 
probable, that the gold which is daily, found! mines and rocks," under groum 
was created together with the eartB{550 | thiobor you! ind yo) S1 bro 
And if bodies elementary, and edtnpounded, the eldeſt times have not in- 
vaded and corrupted; what great alteration ſhould we look for in eeleftfaf and 
quinteſſe ntial bodies ? And yet we. -have reaſon to think; that tlie fun, by 
whoſe help all creatures are generate, doth not in theſe latter ages aſſiſt fi- 
ture, 25 heretofore. We have neither giants, ſuch as the eldeſt world had; nor 
mighty men, ſuch. as the elder world had; but all things in general are re- 
puted of leſs virtue, which from the heavens recerve' virtue! Whenee, if the 
nature of a Preface would permit a larger diſcourſe, i eaſily feteh ſtore 
of proof; as that this world ſhall at length have end) as that once it bad 
beginning. 72 | | © JN Win woo 15 8 00 v3 os pb * 
And I ſee no good anſwer that can be made to this objection: if the world 
were eternal, why not all things in the world eternal? If there were no Fi, 
no Cauſe, no Father, no Creator, no incomprebenſible Wiſdom, but that every 
nature had been alike eternal; and man more rational than every other 1d. 
ure: why had not the eternal reaſon of man, provided for his eternal be- 
ing in the world? For if all were equal; why not equal conditions t6 
W all? why ſhould heavenly bodies. hive for ever, and the bodies of men tot 
and die. 3 J0 Ha 10 ; Heye 10 157% o le ; omg} 901 as 
Again, who was it that appointed the earth to keep the center, and 
gave order that it ſhould. hang in the air; that the ſun ſhotild travel Be: 
woeen the tropicks, and never exceed thoſe bounds, nor fail tb perform 
that progreſs once in every year; the moon 'to live by BGrro we 1; ght; 
the fix d ſtars (according to common opinion) to be faſtened like n SIR 
a cart-wheel, and the planets to wander at their pleaſare ? Or, if none of 
theſe had power. over other; was it out of charity and love, thar the ſun, 
by his perpetual. travel within thoſe two circles, hath viſited; given light 
JW unto, and relieved all parts of the earth, and the creatures therein, by 
W urns and times? Out of doubt, if the ſun have of his own accord kept 
this courſe in all eternity, he may juſtly be called eternal charity, and ever- 
laſting love. The ſame: may be ſaid of all the ſtars, who, being all of 
chem moſt large and clear ſountains of virtue and operation, may alſo be 
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| 
| 
N 
8 
„ alled eternal virtues; the earth may be called eternal patienes; the moon 
en eternal bortewer and beggar; and man, of all other, the möſt miſera- 
, ble, eternally, mortal. And what were this;(but'\to believe again in the old 
Play off the gads Vea, in more gods by millions, than ever Heſiodut dream d 
of. But, anſflead.of this mad folly we ſep it woll enough with our feeble 
and mortal sy bot and tlie eyes of our reaſorviAifeern it better; that the un, 
moon, tags, and the earth, are limited, boohnded/'and conſtrained: themftlves : 
they have hot conſtrained, nor could. Omme determination cauſam hubtr aliquam 
Heientem, quis illud deter mimverit; Every thing' bounded ' bath ſome 6 zent cauſe, 
') winch it 15 baunded. 0) ois 10 uo @1 13600 AL = EAT 70" 3011 
| uw for nature; As: by the ambiguity of this name, tlie ſchool of 
debe hath both commended many | exrors. unte ue, and ſought.) alle 
ereby to obſeure the glory of the high Moderator of all things, ſhining: 


in the creation, and in the governing of the world : ſo if the beſt defini- 
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queer fluunt, & oriuntur, & occidunt, ad ea que vera ſunt, 
philoſophy, is an aſcending from the things which flow, and riſe, and fallia t ul 
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imo le Cl 
EH ſay, that the beſt is but noi 
beginning of natural Thun from 
openo better, when they cal it 24 pm. 
d auto matter by the fou f © the wurd, who give" thi 
place to: Providence; the ſecond: to fate, and but the third te nature Pr 


tificial : hich yet the achdemich 


videntia (by which they underſtand God) dur -& caput; fatiam, mim . 
of theſe (God excepted) or participating of all: yet that it hath thei 


or underſtanding (both which are neceſſarily in the cauſe of all ching 


no man hath, avowed. For this is unanſwerable of Lactantius : Is aufem fac 
liquid, qus aut volumatem faciends habet, aut ſcientiam; He only can be ſaid fo b 
the doer of a thing, that hath eitber will or. knowledge in the doing ut. 
But the will and ſcience of nature, are in theſe words traly expreſſed | 
» Ficinus : Poteſt ubique natura, vel per diverſa media, vel ex" diverſis miltrin 
diverſa facere : ſublata vero mediorum materiarumque 'diverſitate, vel unicum | 
ſimillimum operatur, neque poteſt quando adeſt materia non operari ; It is the four 
of nature by diverſuy of means, or out of diverſity of matter, to produce” Aiden 
things : kut taking away the droerſity of means, and the diverſity of mutter, i 
then works but one or the like work ; neither can it but work, matter being 


ſent. Now... if nature made choice of _— of matter, to work all these 


variable works of heaven and earth, it had then both underſtanding an 
will; it had counſel to begin; reaſon to diſpoſe; virtue and knowledge ti 
finiſh; and power to govern; without which; all things had been'buit ons 
and the fame ; all of the matter of heaven; or all of the matter of eth. 
And if we grant nature this will, andithis underſtanding, this-counſelrex 
ſon, and power: © Cur natura pottus, quam Deus nominetur ? ' Why ſhould ws 
then call ſuch a cauſe rather nature, than God? God, of whom all men 
have notion, and give the firſt and higheft place to divine power: d Om 
homies rationem deorum habent,; onmeſque ſummum locum divino cuidam nin 
aſſgnant. And this I ſay in ſhort, that it is a true effect of true reaf6ii"in 
man (were there no authority more binding than reaſon) to acknowledge ind 
adore the firſt and moſt ſublime power. Vera N eſt afcenſus ab by 

i ſemper eadem + Tri 


things that are for ever the ſame. (wp t oth Ji „ Ile 51000. 
For the reſt ; I do alſo account it not the meaneſt, but an impiety mon ſiibu 
to confound God and nature: be it but in terms. For it is Goll, hat oh 
diſpoſeth of all things according to his own will; and maketh- of one earth, 
veſjets of Honour and. diſbonour. It is nature that can diſpoſe” of nõthifig bit 
according to the will of the matter wherein it worketh. It is God; that 
commandeth all; it is nature that is obedient to all; it is Got hat —_— 
unto all, knowing and loving the good he dath ; it is nature that 
rily doth alſo good, but it neither knoweth nor loveth the good it dorf It 
is God, that hath all things in himſelf; nature, nothing in it ſelf. I is God 
which is the Father, and hath. begotten all things; it is nature, hieb db be 
gotten by all things; in which it liveth and laboureth; for by it ſelf it eniſteth 


= 


not. For ſhall we ſay, that it is out of affection to the earth; that He 
things fall towards it? Shall we, call it reaſon, which doth enꝗ ! 


jg 2 Arth. 

tile: be — vim babogammeo?. dfod - AYES? 
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liver into the ſalt ſea? Shall we term it knowledge in fire, that makes it ta 
conſume combuſtible matter If it be affection, reaſon, and knowledge in 
theſe ; by the ſame affection, reaſon, and knowledge it is, that nature work- 
eth. And therefore ſeeing all things work as they do (call it by form, by na- 
ture, or by what you pleaſe:) yet becauſe they work by an impulſion, which 
they cannot reſiſt; or by a faculty, infuſed by the ſupremeſt power, we are 
neither to wonder at, nor to worſhip, the faculty that worketh, nor the crea- 
ture wherein it worketh. But herein lies the wonder, and to him is the wor- 
ſhip due, who hath created ſuch a nature in things, and ſuch a faculty, as, nei- 
ther knowing it ſelf, the matter wherein it worketh, nor the virtue and power 
which it hath, doth yet work all things to their laſt and uttermoſt perfeQion. 
And therefore every reaſonable man, taking to himſelf for a ground that which 
is granted by all antiquity, and by all men truly learned that ever the world 
had ; to wit, that there is a power infinite and eternal (which alſo neceſſity 
doth prove unto us, without the help of faith ; and reaſon, without the force 
of authority ;) all things do as eaſily follow which have been delivered by divine 
letters, as the waters of a running river do ſucceſſively purſue each other from 
the firſt fountains. | 
This much I ſay it is, that reaſon it ſelf hath taught us; and this is the be- 
ginning of knowledge. ® Sapientia præcedit, religio ſequitur ; quia prius eſt Deum 
ſcire, conſequens colere: Sapience goes before, religion follows; becauſe it is 
firſt to know God, and then to worſhip him. This ſapience Plato calleth, 
4bſoluti boni ſcientiam; The ſcience of the abſolute good: and another, Sien- 
iam rerum primarum, ſempiternarum, perpetuarim. For faith (fairh b Iſidore) 
is not extorted by violence; but by reaſon and examples perſwaded ; des ne- 
quaquam vi extorquetur ; ſed ratione & exemplis ſuadetur. I confeſs it, that to 
W enquire further, as of the eſſence of God, of his power, of his art, and by 
W what mean he created the world; or of his ſecret judgment, and the cauſes; is 
not an effect of reaſon : Sed cum ratione inſaniunt; but they grow mad with rea- 
ſon, that enquire after it. For as it is no ſhame nor diſhonour (faith a French 
© author) de faire arreſt au but qu on ma ſceu ſurpaſſer ; For a man to reſt himſelf 
chere, where he finds it impoſſible to paſs on further: ſo whatſoever is be- 
vond, and out of the reach of true reaſon, it acknowledgeth it to be ſo; as 
© underſtanding it ſelf not to be infinite, but according to the name and na- 
ture it hath, to be a teacher, that beſt knows the end of his own art. For 
being both reaſon and neceſſity teach us (reaſon, which is pars divini ſpiritus 
corpus humanum merſi) that the world was made by a power infinite ; and 
Vet how it was made, it cannot teach us; and ſeeing the ſame reaſon and ne- 
ceſſity make us know that the ſame infinite power is every-where in the world; 
and yet how every-where, it cannot inform us, our belief hereof is not weak- 
ned, but greatly ſtrengthned by our ignorance ; becauſe it is the ſame reaſon 
chat tells us, that ſuch a nature cannot be faid to be God, that can be in all 
© conceived by man. | 
I have been already over-long, to make any large diſcourſe either of the 
parts of the following ſtory, or in mine own Ap! > eſpecially in the excuſe 
ol this or that paſſage, ſeeing the whole is exceeding weak and deſective. 
Among the groſſeſt, the unſuitable diviſion of the books, I could not know 
how to excuſe, had I not been directed to enlarge the buglding after the foun- 
dation was laid, and the firſt part finiſhed. All men know that there is no 


* La. 1. 4. c. 4. de verk Sapientis. -- »- Iſaac de dein : Quod eſt infinitum, & non ſecundum na- 
Uram terminatum, non continetur à ſcientii. Ariſt, Poſter, : | one 
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We are ſtolen away from our felves, ſetting a high price on all that is our o 
on me, becauſe I believe as he doth ; that who ſo thinks himſelf the wiſeſt ma; 
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great art in the dividing evenly of thoſs things, which ars ſuljelt to OY 
and meaſure.” For the reſt, it ſuits well enough with a great many books 0. 
this age, which ſpeak too much, and yet ſay little; Ipfi nobis furto ſubducingy 


But hereof, though a late good writer make complaint, yet ſhall it not lay holg 


is but a and miferable ignorant. Thoſe that are the beſt men of wy 
againſt all the vanities and fooleries of the world, do always keep the ſtrongeſ 
guards againſt themſelves, to defend themſelves from themſelves, from els. i 
love, ſelf-eſtimation, and ſelf-opinion. 41%. 

Generally concerning the order of the work, I have only taken counſel fron ff 
the argument. For of the Mhrians, which, after the downfal of Babel, take 
up the firſt part, and were the firſt great kings of the world, there came litt 
to the view of poſterity : ſome few enterpriſes, greater in fame than faith, of 


Minus and Semiramis excepted. 
It was the ſtory of the Hebrews, of all before the Olympiade, that overcame 


the conſuming diſeaſe of time ; and preſerved it ſelf, from the very cradle and 
beginning to this day: and yet not fo entire, but that the large diſcourſe 
thereof (to which in many ſcriptures we are referred) are no-where found 
The fragments of other ſtories, with the aQtions of thoſe kings and prince 
which ſhot up here and there in the ſame time, I am driven to relate by wil 
of digreſſion: of which we may fay with Virgil, 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vaſto. 


They appear here and there floating in the great gulf of time. 


To the ſame firſt ages do belong the report of many inventions therein 
found, and from them derived to us; though moſt of the authors names hare 
periſhed in fo long a navigation. For thoſe ages had their laws; they had 
diverſity of government; they had kingly rule; nobility, policy in war; if 
vigation ; and all, or the moſt of needful trades. To ſpeak therefore of thele 
(ſeeing in a general hiſtory we ſhould have left a great deal of nakedneſs by 
their omiſſion) it cannot properly be called a digreſſion. True it is, that e. 
have alſo made many others; which, if they ſhall be laid to my charge, ir 
muſt caſt the fault into the great heap of human error. For, ſeeing we d: 
greſs in all the ways of our lives, yea, ſeeing the life of man is nothing elſe bu 
digreſlion ; I may the better be excuſed, in writing their lives and actiom 
Jam not altogether ignorant in the laws of hiſtory, and of the kinds. j 

The fame hath been taught by many; but by no man better, and with 
greater brevity, than by that excellent learned gentleman Sir Francis Bam WW 
Chriſtian laws are alſo taught us by the prophets and apoſtles, and every dy i 
preach'd unto us. But we ſtill make large digreſſions; yea, the teachers them 
ſelves do not (in all) keep the path which they point out to others. | 

For the reſt ; after ſuch time as the Perſians had wreſted the empire fron 
the Chaldeans, and had raiſed a great monarchy, producing actions of moi 
1mportance than were elſewhere to be found, it was agreeable to the order 
ſtory to attend this empire; whilſt it ſo flouriſhed, that the affairs of the 
nations adjoining had reference thereunto. The like obſervance was to be uſe 
towards the fortunes of Greece, when they again began to get ground up® 
the Perſians, as alſo towards the affairs of Rome, when the Romans grew m9 
mighty than the Greeks. | 4 
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As for the Medes, the Macedevians, the Scilians, the Carthaginians, and other 
nations, who reliſted the beginning; of the former empires, and afterwards 
became but, parts of their compoſition and enlargement: it ſeemed beſt to 
remember what Was known of them from their ſeveral beginnings, in ſuch 
times and places, 33 N in their flouriſhing eſtates oppoſed thoſe monar- 
7 


chies; Which, in the end, ſwallowed them up. And herein I have followed 
the beſt geographers, who ſeldam give names ta thoſe ſmall brooks, here: 
of many, Joined together, make great rivers ; till ſuch time as they become 
united, and run in a main ſtream to the ocean ſea. If the phraſe be weak, 
and the ſtile not every way like it ſelf; the firſt ſhews their legitimation 
Ind true parent; the ſecond will excuſe it ſelf upon the variety of mat- 
ter. For Virgil, who wrote his Eclagues, gracili avena, uſed ſtronger pipes 
ben he founded the wars of Areas, It may alſo be laid to my charge, 
that I uſe divers Hebrew words in my firſt book, and elſewhere ; in which 
language others may think, and I my ſelf nr it, that I am altoge- 
cher ignorant; but it is true, that ſome of them I find in Montanus ; others 
in Latin character in S. Senenſis, and of the reſt I have borrowed the inter- 
pretation of ſome of my learned friends. But ſay I had been beholden to 
W neither, yet were it not to be wonder'd at, having had eleven years leiſure 
to attain the knowledge of that, or of any other tongue: howſoever, I 
know that it will be ſaid by many, that I might have been more pleaſing 
to the reader, if I had written the ſtory of mine own times; having been 
permitted to draw water as near the well-head as another. To this I an- 
ſwer, that whoſoever, in writing a modern hiſtory, ſhall follow truth too 
near the heels, it may happily ſtrike out his teeth. There is no miſtreſs or 
guide, that hath led her followers and ſervants into greater miſeries. He that 
goes after her too far off, loſeth her ſight, and loſeth himſelf ; and he that 
Wy walks after her at a middle diſtance, I know not whether I ſhould call that 
kind of courſe temper or baſeneſs. It is trpe, that I never travelled after 
mens opinions, when I might hays made the beſt uſe of them; and I have 
now too few days remaining, to imitate theſe, that either out of extreme am- 
bition, or extreme cowardice, af bath, dg yet (when death hath them on 
his ſhoulders) flatter the world, between the bed and the grave. It is 
Jenough for me (being in that ſlate I am) 10 Vrite of the eldeſt times; where- 
in alſo, why may it not be ſaid, that, in peak ing of the paſs d, I point at the 
WT preſent, and tax the vices of thoſe 2 are yet living, in their perſons that 
are long ſince dead; and have it laid to my charge. But this I cannot help, 
chough innocent. And certainly if there be any, that, finding themſelves 
ſpotted like the tigers of old time, ſhall find fault with me for painting them 
over a-new, they ſhall therein accuſe themſelves juſtly, and me falſly. 
For I proteſt before the majeſty of God, that I malice no man under 
Iche ſun. Impoſſible I know 1t is to pleaſe all, ſeeing few or none are 
0 pleaſed with themſelves, or fo aſſured of themſelves, by reaſon of their 
ſubjection to their private paſſions ; but that they ſeem divers perſons in one 
Ind the ſame day. Seneca hath faid it, and ſo do I: Unus mibi pro populo erat: 
and to the ſame eſſect Epicurus, Hoc ego non multis, ſed tibi; or (as it hath ſince 
lamentably fallen out) I may borrow the reſolution of an ancient philoſo- 
Pher, Satis eff uus, ſatis eſt nullus. For it was for the ſervice of that in- 
eſtimable prince Henry, the ſucceſſive hope, and one of the greateſt of the 
chriſtian world, that I undertook this work. It pleaſed him to peruſe ſome 
part thereof, and to pardon what was amiſs. It is now left to the world 
ithout a maſter ; from which all that is preſented, bath receivgd both blows 
Fm n and 


| 


and thanks. Eadem probamus, eadem .reprehendimus : hic exitus eft ommis judici 


in quo lis ſecundum x 4 datur. But theſe diſcourſes are idle. I know that y 
the charitable will judge charitably, ſo againſt thoſe, gui glorrantur in mali 
my preſent adverſity hath diſarmed me. I am on the ground already; and 


therefore have not far to fall; and for rifing again, as in the natural Prix. 


tion, there is no receſſion to habit; ſo it is de ſeen in the privation po. 
litic. I do therefore forbear to ſtile my readers gentle, courteous, and * 
thereby to beg their good opinions, or to promiſe a ſecond and thir volume 
(which I alſo intend) if the firſt receive grace and good acceptance. Pot 
that which is already done, may be thought enough, and too much, and it j 
certain, let us claw the reader with never ſo many courteous phraſes, yet ſhall 
we evermore be thought fools, that write fooliſhly. For concluſion; all the 
hope I have lies in this, that I have already found more ungentle and uncourte- 
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Jhe lewd reign of Ptolemy Philopator in Egypt: 
with the tragical end of his favourites, when he was 
dead. Antiochus prepares #0 war on the young child 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, the ſon of Philopator. His irre- 
ſolution, in preparing for divers wars at once. His 
voyage towards the Helleſpont, He ſeeks to bold 
amity with the Romans, who make friendly ſhew to 
him; intending nevertbeleſs to have war with him. 
His doings about the Helleſpont; which the Romans 
made the firſt ground of their quarrel to him. 745 


Set. IV. | 

The Romans hold friendly correſpondence with An- 
tiochus, during their war with Philip: after which 
they quarrel. with him. The doings of Hannibal at 
Carthage : whence he is chaced by his enemies, and 
by the Romans. His flight unto the king Antiochus. 
The Etolians murmur againſt the Romans in Greece, 
The war of the Romans and Acheans, with Nabis 
the tyrant of Lacedemon. The departure of the Ro- 
mans out of Greece. T. Quintius's triumph. Peace 
denied to Antiochus by the Romans, 748 


Set. V. | 
Of the long wars which the Romans had with the 
Gauls, Ligurians, and Spaniards. Of M. Porcius 
Cato, Injuries done by Maſaniſſa to the Carthagini- 
ans ; they ſue to the Romans for juſtice in vain. 755 


| Sect. VI. | 

The Etolians Iabour to provoke Antiochus, Philip, 
and Nabis, to war upon the Romans; by whom they 
bold themſelves wronged and diſgraced. Nabis be- 
fiegeth Gyttheum, and waſteth ſome part of Achæa. 
The exact still of Philopœmen in advantage of ground. 
whereby he utterly vanquiſheth Nabis. Antiochus be- 
ing denied peace by the Romans, joins with the Eto- 


The wars of the Romans with Antiochus the great, and bis adbereni;; 


lians. The Etolians farpriſe Demetrius; and, by 
killing Nabis their confederate, ſeize upon Sparta. 
But they are driven out by the citizens ; who at Phi- 
lopeemen's perſuaſions annex themſelves to the Ache- 


ans. | | 757 


r 
Antiochus, perſuaded by Thoas the Etolian, comes 
over into Greece, ill attended. Sundry paſſages be- 
tween him, the Etolians, Chalcidians, and others. 
He wins Chalcis, and thereby the whale ile of Eubœa. 
The vanity of the king's ambaſſadors, and the Etoli- 


F ans: with the civil anſwer of Titus to their diſcourſe, 


before the Acheans. That it concerned the Greeks to 
have deſired peace, between the Romans and Antio- 
chus 3 as the beſt aſſurance of their own liberty: Of 
many petty eſtates that fell to the king. Of Ami- 
nander: and an idle vanity, by which king Philip 
was loft. Hannibal gives good counſel in vain. Some 
towns won in Theſſaly. The king retires to Chalcis : 
where he marrieth a young wife, and revels away the 
reſt of the winter. Upon the coming of the Roman 
conſul, all forſake Antiochus. He with two thouſand 
Etolians keeps the ftreights of Thermopylæ. He 


is beaten, and flies into Aſia: leaving all in Greece 
unto the vittors. | 761 


Sect. VIII. 

Lucius Scipio, having with bim Publius the Afri- 
can's elder brother, for his lieutenant, is ſent into 
Greece. He grants long truce to the Etolians, that 
ſo he might at leiſure paſs into Aſia, Much trouble- 
ſome buſineſs by ſea : and divers fights. An invaſion 
upon Eumenes's kingdom : with the fiege of Perga- 
mus raiſed by an handful of the Acheans. L. Sci- 
pio zhe conſul comes into Aſia: where Antiochus 
moſt earneſtly deſireth peace, and is denied it. The 
batte] of Magneſia: wherein Antiochus, being van- 
guiſbed, yieldeth to the Romans good pleaſure. The 
conditions of the peace. In what ſort the Romans 
uſed their victory. L. Cornelius Scipio, after a moſt 
2 triumpb over Antiochus, is ſurnamed, 
The Aſiatic, as bis brother was ſtyled the The Afri- 
can. 768 


Sect. IX. 

The Etolians, and the Gallo-greeks, vanguiſbed 
by the Roman: conſuls Fulvius and Manlius. Man- 
lius hardly obtains a triumph : being charged (among 
other objeftions) with atiempting to have paſſed the 
bounds appointed as fatal o the Romans by Sibyl. 
Of Sibyl's prophecies : the books of Hermes: and 
that inſcription Si DEO SANTO. The ingra- 
titude of Rome to the two Scipio's ; and that begin- 
ning of faction among the Roman nobility. 773 
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* | HA. IVI. 
| be ſcrond Macedonian pi wit e ee HE 
Sect. I. Of Tempe in Theſſaly ; and what advantages uh | 


TD HE condition wherein thoſe princes and eſtates 
| remained, which were afſociates of the Romans, 
when the war with Antiochus was finiſhed. The Ro- 


mans quarrel with Philip. They deal inſolently with 


the Acheans. The Macedonian, being wnready for 
war, obtains peace at Rome by bis ſon Demetrius ; 


of whom thenceforth he becomes jealous. 778 
4 4 Sect. II. 


The death of Philopœmen, Hannibal, and Scipio. 


Mat the military profeſſion is of all other the moſt un- 


happy : notwithflanding ſome examples, which may 

ſeem to prove the contrary. 780 
Sect. III. | 

Philip making proviſion for war againſt the Ro- 

mans, deals hardly with many of his own ſubjefts. 

His negotiation with the Baſtarnæ. His cruelty. He 


/uſpefteth his ſon Demetrius. Demetrius accuſed by 


his brother Perſeus; and ſhortly after ſlain, by bis 

father's appointment. Philip repenteth him of his ſon's 

death, fi he findeth to have been innocent : and 

intending to revenge it on Perſeus, be dieth. 783 
Sect. IV. 

How the Baſtarnz fell upon Dardania. The beha- 
viour of Perſeus in the beginning of his reign. Some 
wars of the Romans: and bow they ſuffered Maſa- 
niſſa, cruelly to oppreſs the Carthaginians. They 
quarrel with Perſeus. They allow not their confede- 
rates to make war without their leave obtained. The 
treaſon, of Callicrates ; whereby all Greece became 
more obnoxious to Rome, than in former times. Fur- 
ther quarrels to Perſeus. He fees Far of the 
Acheans, and is withſtood by Callicrates. The Ro- 
mans diſcover their intent of warring upon him. 786 

Sect. V. | 

How Eumenes king of Pergamus was buſied, with 
Pharnaces, the Rhodians and others. His hatred to 
the Macedonian: whom he accuſeth to the Roman 
ſenate. The ſenate honours him greatly, and contemns 
his enemies the Rhodians z with the cauſes thereof. 
The unuſual ſtoutneſs of the Macedonian embaſſadors. 
Perſeus's attempt upon Eumenes. The brotherly love 
between Eumenes and Attalus. Perſeus's device 10 
poiſon ſome of the Roman ſenators : whereupon they 
decree war againſt him, and ſend him defiance. Other 
things concerning the juſtice of this war. 791 

Sect. VI. e 

The Romans ſolicit the Greeks to join with them 
in the war againſt Perſeus. How the Greeks ſtood af. 
fected in that war. The timorouſneſs of Perſeus. Mar- 
cius a Roman ambaſſador deludes him with hopes of 
peace. His forces, He takes the field z and wins part 
of Theſſaly. The forces of Licinius the Roman con- 
/al: and what aſſiſtants the Romans had in this war. 
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acedonian had or might have bad, but off bv 
fear. Perſeus braves ts Romans, fights hs fag 
knows not how to uſe bis victory, ſueſ for peate, ay 
is denied it by the vanguiſhed, Perſeus, having thy 
worſe in a skirmiſh 2 all rhe country lying wi. 
out Tempe, The Bceotians rebel a ainſt the Ronan, 
and are rigorouſly puniſhed. The 8 commante; 
unfortunate in the war againſt Perſeus, They ves , 
Grecks their friends; for whoſe eaſe rhe ſenate make; 
proviſion; having beard their complaints. The flat. 
ing ders. _ 

Gen e „ q 

Q. Martius he Roman conſul, with extrean git 
ficulty and danger, enters into Tem pe. The 7 5 
of Perſeus in abandoning Tempe. The town of Diun 
quitted by Martius, repaired and fortified by the 0 


The Romans attempt many places, with ill ſuceef, 
Their affairs in hard eſtate. Martius a cunning a 
a bad man. Polybius 8 ambaſſador to Marti 
from the Acheans. Polybius's honef# wiſdom bew- 
ficial to the Acheans. King Eumenes grows aur] 
from the Romans, Perſeus negotiates with 
chus and Eumenes. His falſe dealing. with Genu 
king of Illyria, whom he draws into the Roma 
war. He ſends ambaſſadurs to the Rhodians, wh 
vainly take upon them to be arbitrators between hin 
and the Romans, Perſeus loſerh a mighty ſuctour of 
the Baſtarnæ, by his wretched parſimony. 59) 
Sea. VIII. 
Of L. Emylius Paulus, te conſul. His journy, 
He forceth Perſeus to diſcamp. He will not bazari 
battel with any diſadvantage. o an eclipſe of th 
moon. mylus's . ſuperſtition. The battel of Pydm, 
Perſeus's flight, He forſakes his kingdom which 
baſtily yields to Emylius. Perſeus az Samorhrace, 
He yields himſelf to the Roman admiral ; and is 
ſent priſoner to Emylius, _ $03 
| Sect. IX. | 
Gentius king of the Illyrians, taten by the Romans, 


800 

Sect. X. 
How the Romans behaved themſelves in Greec: 
and Macedon, after their victory over Perſeus. ih 


Sect. XI. 
The war of Antiochus upon Egypt brought u md 
by the Roman embaſſadors. $00, 
Set, XII. 


How the Romans were dreadful to all 2 Ther 
demeanour towards Eumenes, Pruſias, Mafanilk, 
and Cotys. The end of Perſeus and bis children. 1k 
inſtability of kingly eflates. The triumphs of Pauls, 
N and Otavius. With the conclufion of - 
Work. | | _} 
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INTREATING of the 


Beginning and Firſt Ages of the ſame, from 
the CREATION unto ABRAHAM. 
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The FIRST BOOK. 
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C HA p. I. 
Of the Creation, and Preſervation of the W © RL p. 


— — 


e e e 
That the Tyvis1BLE Gop is ſeen in his Creatures. 


0 D, whom the wiſeſt men ac- 
a | knowledge to be a Power un- 
effable, and Virtue infinite; a 
Light by abundant clarity 
inviſible; an Underſtanding 
which itſelf can only compre- 
hend, an Eſſence eternal and 
— — ſpiritual, of abſolute pureneſs 
and ſimplicity; was, and is pleaſed to make himſelf 
known by the work of the world: In the wonder- 
ful magnitude whereof (all which he embraceth, 
illeth, and ſuſtaineth) we behold the Image of that 
Glory which cannot be meaſured, and withal, that 
aue, and yet univerſal Nature, which cannot be de- 
ned. In the glorious lights of heaven, we per- 
we a Shadow of his Divine Countenance 3 in his 
merciful proviſion for. all that live, his manifold 
oodneſs; and laſtly, in creating and making exi- 
t the world univerſal, by the abſolute art of his 


ig, Hugo ſuper Eeeleſ. Homil. 8. 
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2 Kania autem manifeſtans, per omnia apparet, & in omnibus. Apparentia ſoldm generatorum eſt; nihil 
neratio. Nee e „„ r AY Got not goth wr 


own word, his Power and Almightineſs; which 
Power, Light, Virtue, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, be- 
ing all but attributes of one ſimple Effence, and 
one God, we in all admire, and in diſcern per 
ſpeculum creaturarum, that is, in the diſpoſition, or- 
der, and variety of celeſtial and terreſtrial bodies : 
terreſtrial, in their and manifold diverſities ; 
celeſtial, in their beauty and magnitude ; which in 
their continual and contrary motions, are neither re- 
pugnant, intermix*d; nor confounded. By theſe 
potent e we approach to the knowledge of 
the omnipotent Cauſe, and by theſe motions, their 
almighty Mover. ä — | 

In theſe more than wonderful works, God (faith 
Hugo) ſpeaketh unto man: And it is true, that 
theſe be thoſe diſcourſes of God, whoſe effects, 
all that live; witneſs in themſelves ; the ſenſible, 
in their ſenſible natures ;- the reaſonable, / in their 
reaſonable ſouls : For, according to St. Gregory, 
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d Greg. in Mor. Herm. ad fl, Tat, 1. 5. Huw ved ingenicns, & ger pai, & immani- 
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John g. 3. 1 Tim. 6. 16. 
Iier in E 2 


illius conſpicere in creaturts, 
providence by his creature. That God hath been 


the ſraall proportion of my un ing, 
ed on theſe places of *St. Jobn and *St. Paul, Te bave 
not heard M vnige at any Tr baue ſeen his 
/hapec And aggin, Whom man ſawy, nor dun ſce. 
And this Lam ſure wich the nature of God's 
ſimplicity, of which St. Auguſtine, Ipſa emm natura, 
vel ſubſtantia, vel quolibet alio nomine 2 eſt, 
id ipſum quod Deus eſt, corporaliter videri non, poi 
That nature, or that ſubſtance, or by whatſoever 
name that is to be called which is God, whatloever 
thut be, dhe ſame cannot be corperally perceived. 
And of this opinion were *Origen, Gyril, Chryſoſtom, 


Gregory Nazianzene, Hierome, Auguſtine, Gregory | 


"the great, Buarifts, Alcuinus, Dionyſus Arcopagitay, 
Aquinas, and all others of authority. But by his own 
word, and by this viſible world, is God perceived 
of men; which is alſo the underſtood Hage A 
the Almighty, vouchſafed to all his creatures, who 
hieroglyphical characters are the unnumbred ſtars, 
the ſun and maon ; written on theſe large volumes of 
the firmament; written alſo on ie earth, and the 
ſeas, by the letters of all thoſe livi 
plants, which inhabig ant rede 
ſaid that learned © Cuſanus, Mu 
aliud eft, quam Deus explicatus; The world univerſal 
is nothing elſe bur God expreſs d. As che inviſible 
things of God (faith 4 St. Paul) are ſeen by the crea- 
tion of the world, being conſidered in his. creatures. 
Of all which, there was no other cauſe preceding 
than his own will, no other matter than his own 
power, no other workman than his own word, no 
other conſideration than his own infinite gpodnefs. 
The example and pattern of theſe his creatures, as 
he beheld the fame in all eternity in the abundance 
of his own love, fo was it at length 


order, by his ——__ will moved, by his high 
wiſdom difpoſed, and by his almighty power per- 
fected, and made viſible. And therefore (faith Mi- 


randula) we ought to love God, ex fide, & ex effetti-.. 
bus (that is) both perſuaded by his word, and by 
the effects of the worlds creation. : Negue-em. qui 
cauſa caret, ex cauſa & origine ſciri, cagnaſcique poteſt, 
ſed vel ex rerum, que. fate ſunt, queque fiunt & gu- 
bernantur, obſervatione & collatione ;. vel ex igſius Dei 
werbo : For he, of whom there is no higher cauſe, 
cannot be known by any knowledge of caufe or be- 
ginning (faith* Montanus) but either by the obſervi 
and conferring of things, which he hath, or d 
create and govern; or elſe by the word of God 


S Eci. II, 


That the wiſeft of the Heathen, winſe eutbvrity i wot 
to be deſpiſed, have acknewledged the world ta haue 
en created by God. ) 


be 
Fa work. and creation, of the world, did 
a 
ferent 


in. Therefore 


molt of the ancient and learned philoſophers 
wledge, though by, divers terms, and in a dif- 
ferent manner exprets'd ; I mean all thoſe who are 
intitled by St. Auguſtine, ſummi philgfaphi, philoſo- 


Ch ..,© Cuſan. de gen. dialog. 


Deut. 4. 24. Heb. 12.19. + Orph. de ſum. Jove. 


"of ou the love of IMs fe acr beart, be iſe * 4 e, A 


creatures, and 


s Univerſus mbil 


in the moſt wiſe 


aut per certum incertugy-foirtas,.' & ilk Mu in eſſe 
d Rom. 1. 20. e A. Mont. ory Hiſt. fol. 7. 
i Vid. c. 6. 


> diſcern him in his fing 


otherwiſe ſeen, to wit, with corporal eyes, exceedgth + us, {abricatus of mundus, Zoroafler (whom Be, 
9 —— d- Fditus followed in opinion) took the word Ber 


expreſs God by (as in ® Deuteronomy and in 8 St. p,, 


71 emia ſunt, All i}; 
3 ) are lands or pr - ul oo Be oy 
did OrpMns plainly reach, that dhe World had 


: 


O ex uno 


i uſe) 

ich he 
beginning in dme, from the will of che moſt hi 
God : whoſe remarkable words are thus coy 


Cum abſeqndifſet omnia Fupiter ſummus, deinde in |, 


men gratzm emiſit, ex ſacro corde operans copitat (; 
mirabilia: Of which I conceive this ſenſe : Why 


grew Jupiter bad hidden all things in himſelf, uri 


brought forth, ian gratefl light, ibe admiralilh uy; 
whagh he bad fore-though# V 
Pindarus the poet, and one of the wiſeſt, ackhoy. 
ledged alſo one God, the moſt high, to be the Er. 
ther and Creator of all things; Unus Deus, Pa, 
Creator fammus. Plato calleth God the cauſe and oi. 
gina], the nature 5 Fo res of the univerſal ; i qui 
rerum naturm cauſa, & origo Deus. But hereaf.mar 
arg ea A343 d ans 
Now, although the curioſity of ſome . 
found 3 fuperfluous. to femember the opiniom d 
philoſophers in matters of we (it being tr, 
that the ſcripture hath not want of any foreign teſt. 
mony) yet as the fathers, with others excellent 
learned, are my examples herein; ſo St. Paul hin 
ſelf did not deſpiſe, but thought it lawful and pn. 
fitable, to remember whatſoever he found agreeabl: 
to the word of God the heathen, that be 
might thereby take from | eve all eſcape, by wy 
of ignorante, God rendring vengeance to them that 
know him not, as in the epiſtle to Titus he citeth 
Epimeniges __ the Cretans, and to the Corinthi- 
am, M. 5 and in the ſeventeenth af the AA 
Aratus, c. For, truth (faith St. Ambroſe) by whom. 
ſaever uttered, is of the Holy Ghoſt ; Veritas d gu- 
cunque dicatur, d Spiritu Santlo et: And laſtly, kt 
thoſe kind of men learn this rule; Que ſacris ſerv- 
unt, prophana non ſunt ; Nothing is prophane, that 
ſerveth to the uſe, of holy ching. 
SECT. IIL 
Of the meaning of In Principio, Genef. I. 1. 
THIS vifible world, of which Moſes writeth 
God created in the beginning, or firit of al; 
in which (faith Tertullian) things began to be. Ths 
word Beginning (in which the Hebrews ſeek fon 
hidden myſtery, and which in the Jett Tg 
converted by * word Sapientia) cannot be referred 
to ſucceſſion of time, nor to order, as ſome m 
have conceived, both which are fubſequent; but os 
ly to creation then. For before that beginning, the 
was neither primary matter to be informed,” nd 
form to inform, nor any being, bur the exermal 
Nature was not, nor the next parent or time beg 
ten, time properly and naturally taken; for if Gol 


had but Feen ; then 
as the word Beginzing could not "referred wal 
things, ſo muſt it folk , that the inſtitution d 


f Herm. in Pœ 


matte 


ter) power, chan 
what name — ac then call 


Tee 


69 be. it b. an 0 of mere aner 


Chap . Hier a ofthe Was abt 


to make, 
n ro. diſpoſe of things made? Whereupon it may probable and allow 
be conc - that matter could not be before 22 Earth, yas meant the folic. matter and ſubſtance, 


+ God: (ſaith f Baruch) bow large ig the plage of his pu" 


een 0 is great, and bath-10 end ; it it high, and 
2 — Goch in poten- axmeaſurable, iii of #10149 ei 


it is more 


Hut leaving multiplicity of 


— 4 words. vn 


be 3 xp we ken double creation, or . and orbs ſupernal, 26 0 


of two powers, and both infinite; the impoſſi- 
ble ny ſcorneth defence. 2 Nam impoſſibile eſt. 
plura eſſe inſinita: quoniam allerum efſet in altero fi- 
nitum; There cannot be more infinites than one: 


for one of them would limit the other. 


SE 0 T. IV. ' 51 
meaning of the words Heaven and Earth, 
Of the ing 


. ii. 1. 


2s comprehendeth under the names of Hea- 
ven 10 Earth) is by divers diverſly underſtood ; 3 


meant the firſt matter, as che peripateticks underſtand 
it; to which St. Aug uſtine and Jſidore ſeem to ad- 
here, Feciſti —— (faith St. Augaſtine) de male- 
ria informi; quam feciſti de nulla re, pene nullam 
rem that is, Thou haſt made the world of a mat- 
ter without form; which matter thou madeſt of no- 
thing, and being made, it was little offer than no- 
thing 


But this potential and imaginary ke prima, 
cannot exiſt without form. Peter Lombard, the 
Schoolmen, Beda, Lyranus, C omeſtor, Toftatus, and' 
others affirm, that it pleaſed God firſt of all to cre- 
ate the Empyrean * — which at the fi 


This Empyrean Heaven Steuchius Eugubinas calleth 
Divine clarity and uncreated, an error, for which he 
is ſharply charged by Pererius, though (as I con- 
ccive) he rather failed in the ſub quent, when he 
made it to be a pl 
juſt Souls, than in che former affirmation; for of 
* firſt, That God liveth in eternal light, j it is writ⸗ 
ten, © My ſoul, praiſe thou, the Lord, that covereth! 
binſelf with light: and in the Revelation, . d. And. 
the city hath no pot of ile ſun, neither of the moon 
to ſhine in it. for the glory of God did light it. And 
herein alſo John Mercer upon Geneſis differeth not 
in opinion from Exgabinus : for as by Heaven cre- 
ated in the beginning, was not meant the in viſible 
or ſuperceleſtial; ſo in his ju becauſe it was 
in all eternity the glotigus ſeat of God himſelf, it 
was not neceſſary to he created; "Bi uem mundum ſu- 
per-celeſiem, mes judicio ercari ( ne) von 
erat neceſſe. WOT; 

But as Moſes forbaxe, anfveak of Angels, and 'of 
things inviſible and incorporate, for the weakneſs 
of their capacities, whom, he then caręd to inform 
of thoſe things which Were moſt, manifeſt (to. wit) 
That God did not only; by a ſtrong, hand deliver 
them from the dance "is er according to his 
promiſe made to their f chers; but alſo alſo that he 


n 


2 the worle 
created, the finite Es of mortal un my 


perception of it, neither gan it limit ti 
Four, no more * Cy kk can be 

limited, for his place is in, "amb whe 30 mag: 
nitude elſe can contains Hew — 
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HE univerſal matter of the world (which A- 


ſor there are that conceive, that by thoſe words was 


inſtant (faith ® Beds and Strabo) he filled with Angeli. the 


lace,..and.the ſeat of, Angels, and; head int 


the globe of the earth and waters; which-covered it 
over (to wit) that very matter of all things, Mate- 
ria, chaos, poſſtbilitas, out: poſſe fieri. Which mat - 
ter (ſaith h Calvin) was ſo called, Quad totius mundi 
| ſemen. fuerit ; Becauſe i it as the ſeed of the univer- 
an ere of cen ee ken erm en 17 
| Sea he. "IT. rs ny | 
| That the ſubſlance of the "waters, as mix 4 the lo- 
dy of the earth, is by Moſes underſtobd in the 
word earth. and that the earth, by the attributes 


of unformed and void, is deſeribed as rh en of 
Vs ancient heathen, © 


OSES firſt nameth heaven and carth (put-. 
ting waters but in the third place) as com- 
prehending waters in the word earth; but afterwards 

he nameth them apart, when God by his ſpirit be- 
gan to diſtinguiſh the confuſed maſs, and (as Ba 
faith) Præparare naturam aque ad fecunditatem vi- 
talem; To prepare the nature of water te a vital 

fruitfulneſs. 

For under the word Heaven, was. the. matter of: 
all heaven] bodies, and natures expreſs d: and by 
the name of Earth and Waters, all was meant, what- 
ſoever is under the moon, and. ſubject to alteration, 

ting forth corrupt plants; to which 
pure heavens ar are not Abet, thoug h ſubje& to 
periſhing. They ſhall periſh TK i Dark 2 the 
beavens ſhall vaniſh away like — faith * E/ay. 
Neither were the waters the matter of earth, for it 
is . * Let the waters under the heavens be ga: 
ons. place, and let the. dry land appear: 
which pro , that the dry land was mix d and co- 
vered with the waters, and not yet diſtinguiſhed; 
bak no way. that t the waters were the matter or ſeed 
of the earth, much leſs of. the univerſal. Initio tu, 
Domine, terram fundaſti; Thou, O Lord, in the 
beginning haſt founded the earth: and again, * The 
earth was covered. with the deep (meaning with wa- 
ters) a with a garment, ſaith David. And if by 
daniel arguments it — be proved, that water by 
n. may become earth, the ſame, reaſon 
bet us alſo, that atk mh rae may become wa- 
ter: water, air zi air, fire: and ſo on the contrary. 


Door ignis 
— —— ſtance of fire by air into Water. 


Fer the heavens: _ the carth remained ee 
1 in whichathey were created, as touching 
ſtance, though there was afterwards added — 
i of. perfection, in - reſpect of beauty and or 
nament. *Celum vero & terra in ſtatu creationis re- 
ee not e eee ſar adit 
eto ornaius eis pojrmoaum radgita 
4 Which the Hebrews call Maim, 
pa: Jerſtood according to the Lan tranſ- 
lation ſimply, and as ſpecifical water ʒ but. the ame 
more properly liquor. For (according to 
. Montanus) Ef aue Maim liquor geminuts, — 
nomen propter ver borum pe nuriam, Latina lis N 
rali 8 fecit + Hor Maim (ſaich — 134 
—— quor 3 l divers vers natures) and this 
or. word. the 295 oy wanting eee er 


burn 


ie houſe f preſs ir ell n dhe vir, aquas, waters 


Ah on Die. | * 
ee 1 a Oat. £'& hat in dy : of og 8 ad ws hors 


eh. L Mercer "ig, Gen, | ** 24, 25 
bay 31. Ne. 1-9. 1. 04. 
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2 * ar em in aquam cunvertit; 
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This maſa, or indigeſted matter, or chaos, crea- 
tech in the beginning, was without form, that is, 
without the —— form, which it afterwards acqui- 
red; when the pirit of God had ſepatated the earth, 
and digeſted it from the waters. Aud the earth was 
void, that is, not producing any creatures, or ad- 
orned with ary plants, fruits, or flowers. But af- 
ter the ſpirit of God had moved upon the waters, and 


wfought this - mdigeſted matter into that form, 


which it nder retaineth 5 then did 1he earth bud forth 
the herb, which ſeedeth ſeed, and the fruitful tree ac 


cording to his kind, and God ſaw that it was good; 
which atttibute was not given to the earth, while 
it was confus'd; nor to the heavens, before they 
had motion, and adornment. God ſaw that it was 
good, that is, made perfect: for perfection is that 
to which nothing is wanting. Ez perfecti Dei per- 
fefta ſunt opera, The works of the perfect God 
are perfect. 

From this lump of imperfect matter had the an- 
cient poets their invention of Demogorgon; Heſiodus 
and Anaxagoras the knowledge of that chaos: of 
which > Ovid; 

Ante Mare, & Terras, & (quod tegit omnia) cœlum, 
Unus erat toto nature vultas in orbe, 
Duem dixtre chaos, rudis indigeſiaque moles. 


Before the ſea and land was made, and heaven, that 
all doth hide, 

In all the world one only face of nature did abide : 

Which chaos hight, a huge rude heap. 


8 EC r. VL 


How it is to be underſtood, that the ſpirit of God 
moved upon the waters; and that this is not to be 
ſearched curiouſly. 


A Fter the creation of heaven and earth, then 
void and without form, the ſpirit of God 
moved upon the waters. The ſeventy interpreters 
uſe the word ſuperferebatur, moved upon or over: 
incubabat or fovebat, (ſaith Hierome) out of Baſii; 
and Baſil out of a Hrian doctor; Equidem non me- 
am tibi, ſed viri cujuſdam Syri ſententiam recenſebo 
(faith Baſil) : which words incubare or fovere, im- 
ing warmth, hatching, or quickning, have a ſpe- 
cial likeneſs, *Yerbum tranſlatum eſt ab avibus pulliti- 
ei ſue incubantibus, quamvis ſpirituali, & plane ine- 
narrabili, non autem corporali modo; The word is 
taken of birds hatching their young, not corporally, 
but in a —_—_ and unexpreſſible manner, 
Some of the Hebrews convert it to this effect, 
ſpiritus Dei volitabat; The | pirit of God did flut- 
ter: the Chaldean paraphraſt in this ſenſe, Ventus a 
conſpeFu Dei ſufflabat : or, as others underſtand the 
Cbaldean, Flabat, pellebat, removebat The wind 
from the face of God did blow under, drive, or re- 
move, of did blow z according to the 147th 
Pſalm, He cauſed his wind to blow, and the waters 
increaſe but there was yet no wind nor exhalation. 
Arias Montanus in theſe words, Et ſpiritus Elobim 
Meracheſet, id eft, eſſicaciter motitans, confovens, at 
agitans ſuper facies gemini liguoris; The ſpirit of 
God effectually and often moving, keeping warm, 
and cheriſhing, quickning and ſtirring upon the 
face of this double liquor. For he maketh four ori- 
ginals, whereof three are agents, and the laſt paſ- 
five and material, to wit, Cauſa, which is the divine 
goodneſs; * Jebi, which is, fiat, five erit, let it be, 
or, it ſhall be. Quæ vox verbo Dei prima prolatu fu- 
it : Which voice (faith he) was the firſt that was ut- 
tered by the word of God. The third, ſpiritus elo- 
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bim, the ſpirit of God, 3 ef, Vit gu 
Ko ac præ ſuns, per omnia pertingens, omnia 

is, 4 certain divine r, or : 
where active and extending, and ftretching 


complens. 


enery 
all, filling and finiſhing all things. The fourth}, 


calleth Maim, id eft, Materies ad omnem rem conf. 
ciendam babilis Matter apt to become | 
For my ſelf, I am reſolved (Cum Deus fit ſuperrg. 
tionale omni ratione; Seeing God is in all reaſon 
reaſon) that although the effects which follow his 


wonderful ways of working, may in a meaſure be 


perceived by man's underftanding, yet the manner 


and firſt operation of his divine power, cannot he 
conceived by any mind, or ſpirit, compaſſed with a 
mortal body. Animalis homo que Dei ſunt mon per- 
cipit. For my thoughts (faith the Lord in * E. 
are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways. And as the world hath not known God him. 
ſelf; ſo ate his ways (according to St. Pau 
finding out. O righteous father, the world bath wt 
known thee, faith Chriſt, And therefore, whether 
that motion, vitality, and operation, were by incu- 
bation or how elſe, the manner is only known to 
God. Quomodo in omnibus ſit rebus, vel per eſſentian, 
vel per potentiam, intelloctus noſter non capit; For 
how God (faith St. Auguſtine, ſpeaking of his ubi. 
quity) is in all things, either by eſſence, preſence, 
or power, our underſtanding cannot co 

k Nihil inter Deum bominemque diſtaret, | confilia, 
& diſpoſitiones illins Majeſtatis æternæ, cogitatio aſ- 
ſequeretur humana; There would be no difference 
between God and man, if man's underſtanding could 
conceive the counſels and diſpoſing of that eternal 
majeſty ; and therefore to be over-curious in ſearch. 
ing how the all-powerful word of God wrought in 
the creation of the world, or his A and 
operative Spirit diſtinguiſhing, gave form to the 
matter of the univerſal, is a labour and ſearch like 


unto his, who, not contented with a known and fafe 


ford, will preſume to paſs over the greateſt river in 
all parts, where he is ignorant of their depths: for 
ſo doth the one loſe his life, and the other his under- 
ſtanding. We behold the fun, and enjoy his light, 
as long as we look towards 1t, but tenderly, and 
circumſpectly: we warm ourſelves ſafely, while ve 
ſtand near the fire; but if we ſeek to our-face the 
one, or enter into the other, we forthwith become 
blind or burnt. = 
But to eſchew curioſity ; this is true, tut the 
Engliſh word (moved) is moſt proper and hi theant: 
for of motion proceedeth all production, and al 
whatſoever is effected. And this omnipotent Spit 
of God, which may indeed be truly called, Pri 
pium motus, and with Mirandula, Vis cauſe «| 
entis, The force of the efficient cauſe, St. Augufine 
ſometimes taketh for the Holy Ghoſt ; Jomeams 
for a wind or breath, Sub nomine ſpiritas, Unter 
the name of a ſpirit, which is ſometimes taken * 
or for Virtualis creatura, for a created vin / 
Nertullian and Theodoret call it alſo a breath 0 
wind: Mercurius nameth it, Spiritum fennem int 


ligibilem, A pure or thin intelligible ſpirit: w 


oras, Mentem Toſtatus, Voluntatem & men" 
ei The will and mind of God; which 1 
Plato in Timeo makech Hmmm mum, The bon 
of che world: and in his fixth book, Dr Arts 
ca, he calleth it, The Jaw of Graven ; in bis ep, 
The Leader of things to come, and the preſent " 
things paſt. But as dan wrote of 0] n 
tion of Chrift our Saviour, Mens uefitit,” 90% 55 
& won' mes fanrum, ſed cam Age 
mind faileth, my voice is ſilent, and not mine on, 
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but 
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Chap. J. 


ay in the un g and utterance of the ways 
ind works of the creation; for to him (faith * Nazi 
anzenus) there is not one ſubſtance by which he is, 
ind another by which he can, Sed conſubflantiale 
ili ef, u „ quicquid eſt; Whatſo- 


wid ejus | 
ver 4 of him there is, and whatſoever he is, 
n the 


is the very fame ſubſtance that himſelf is, 

But the ſpirit of God which moved 
waters, cannot be taken for a breath or wind, nor 
for any other creature, from the infinite 
active power of God, which then formed and diſ- 
tinguiſhed, and which now ſuſtaineth and giveth 
continuance to the univerſal. For the ſpirit of the 
Lord filleth all the world; and the fame is it which 
maintaineth all things, ſaith > Solomon. f thou ſend 
forth tby ſpirit (faith David) they are created. 
and Gregory, Deus ſuo præſentiali eſſe, dat omnibus 
rebus eſſe, ita quod fi ſe rebus ſubtraberet, ficut de 
nibilo e's ] _— fic R 22 
mverſa - ve ing, to ngs, being 
2 all 4 ſo as if he ſhould whidras 
himſelf from them, then as of nothing the world 
was made, it would again fall away and vaniſh in- 
to nothing, And this m— of God's ſpirit in 
all things, Virgil hath expreſs'd excellently : 


Principio cœlum ac terras, campoſque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lune, Titaniague aſira, 
Spiritus intus alit : totamque infuſa per artus, 
Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
The heaven, the earth, and all the liquid main, 
The moon's bright globe, and ſtars Titanian, 

A ſpirit within maintains: and their whole mals, 
A mind,which through each part infus'd doth paſs, 
Faſhions, and works, and wholly doth tranſpierce 
All this great body of the univerſe, | 


And this was the ſame ſpirit, which moved in the 
univerſal, and thereby both diſtinguiſhed and adorn- 
ed it. * His ſpirit bath garniſhed the heavens, faith 
Job. So then the Spirit of God moved upon the 
waters, and created in them their ſpirituality, and 
natural motion; motion br 
neat rarifaction, and ſubtilty of parts. By this ſpi- 
tit (which gave heat and motion, and thereby ope- 
ration to every nature, while it moved upon the wa- 
ters, which were in one indigeſted lump, and © cha- 
% diſpoſed to all forms alike) was begotten air : 
an element ſuperior, as lighter than the waters 
thro? whoſe vaſt, open, ſubtile, diaphanick or tranſ- 
parent body, the light, afterwards created, might 
ally tranſpierce : light for the excellency thereof 
being the firſt creature which God called good, 
Whoſe creation immediately followed. This Spirit 
Chry/oftom calleth a vital operation, Aguis a Deo 
n/am, ex qua aqua non ſolum motionem, ſed & vim 
Pocreandi animalia habueriut. He calleth it, 4 vi- 
tal operation given by God unto the waters, whereby 
the waters had not only motion, but alſo power 10 
create or bring forth living creatures. © 


Of the light created, as the material ſubſlancę of the 
ſun, and of the nature of it, and difficulty of know- 
ledge of it : and of the excellency and uſe of it > 


and of motion, and heat amexed unto it. 


Heſe waters were afterwards congregated, 
and called the ſea: and. this light afterwards 


(i the fourth day) gathered and united, and called 
lun, the organ and inſtrument of created light. 


| Picol. de init. k Plotin. 
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ought forth heat; and fi 


* Nazianz, lib. 2. Theol. d Wiſd. 1. 7: e Virg. Zneid: lib. 8. 724. 4 Job 26. 13. Gen. 1. 5. 
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For this firſt and diſperſed light did not (as I con- 
cerve) diſtinguiſh the night from the day, but with 
a reference to the ſunꝭs creation, and the uniting of 
the diſperſed light therein. This is proved by theſt 
words, Les ters be lights in the „ "bo ſt- 
pavrate the day from the nigbe e which lights in the 
firmament of heaven, were alſo made for ſigns, and 
for ſeaſons, and for days, and for years, implying a 
motion inſtantiy to follow, by which, days and 
years are diſtinguiſhed; after which ſucceeded time, 
or together with which, that time ( which was the 
meaſure of motion) began. For that ſpace of the 
firſt three days which preceded the ſun's creation, or 
formal ion, when as yet there was not any 
motion to be meaſured, and the day named in the 
fifth verſe 3 was but ſuch a ſpace, as afterwards by 
the ſun's motion made a civil or natural day. And 
as waters were the matter of air, of the firmament, 
and of the lower and upper waters, and of the ſeas 
and creatures therein ; earth, the matter of beaſts, 
plants, minerals, and man's body : ſo may light 
(for expreſſion ſake) be called the chaos, or materi- 
al ſubſtance of the fun, and other lights of heaven: 
howbeit, neither the ſun, nor any thing ſenſible, is 
that light it ſelf, 8 Quæ cauſe eft Incidorum, Which 
is the cauſe that things are lightſome (thoꝰ it make 
it ſelf and all things elſe viſible : ) but a body moſt 
illightned, which illuminateth the moon, by whom 
the neighbouring region ( which the Greeks call æ- 
ther, the place of the ſuppoſed element of fire) is 
effected and qualified, and by it all bodies living in 
this our air, For this light Avicenna calleth vehi- 


7 


culum & fomentum omnium cœleſtium virtutum, & 


impreſſionum; The conducter, and preſerver, or nou- 
riſher of all celeſtial virtues and impreſſions, nothing 
deſcending of heavenly influences, but by the medi- 
um, or means of light. Ariſtotle calleth light a qua- 
lity, inherent or cleaving to a diaphanous body, Lu- 
men eſt qualitas inherens diaphano but this may be 
better avouched of the heat, which it tranſporteth, 
and bringeth with it, or conducteth: which heat 
(lay the Platonicks) h Abeunte lumine reſidet in ſub- 
jecto; The light being departed, doth reſide in the 


ubject, as warmth in the air, tho' the ſame be de- 
prived of light. This light Plotinus and all the 
Academics make incorporal, and fo doth Montanus, 
Cui nec duritia reſiſtit, nec ſpatium; Which neither 
hardneſs reſiſteth, nor ſpace leaveth. 

Ariſtotle findeth corporality in the beams of light; 
but it is but by way of repetition of other mens o- 
pinions, faith i Picolomineus, Democritus, Leucippus, 
and Epicurus, give materiality to light itſelf, but 
improperly: for it paſſeth at an inſtant, from the 
heaven to the earth; nor is it reſiſted by any hard- 
neſs, becauſe it pierceth throꝰ the ſolid body of 
glaſs, or other criſtalline matter; and whereas it is 
withſtood by unclean, and unpure earthy ſubſtances, 
leſs hard, and more eaſy to invade than the former, 
the ſame is, Quod obſtaculum natura terreum atque 
fordidum, non capit candidam luminis puritatem; 
Becauſe an obſtacle, by nature earthy and foul, doth 
not receive the pure clearneſs of light: alluding to 
that moſt divine light, which only ſhineth on thoſe 
minds, which are purged from all worldly droſs, 
and human uncleanneſs. nf 
Hut of this created light there is no agreement in 
opinion; neither do I marvel at it, tor it can - 
not be found either in the fathers, philoſophers, 
ſchool-men, or other ancient or latter writers, that 
any of them underſtood either it or themſelves there- 
in: all men (to caſt off ignorance) have diſputed 
thereof, but there is no man that hath been taught 


f Gen, 1. 14. 
Lumine, cap. 11. 


thereby. 
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thereby. Thomas. Aquinas (not inferior to any in 
wit) asche hath ſhewed little ſtrength of argument 
in refuting the opinions of Beda, Hugo, Lombard, 


Lyranui, and 8: ſo is his own ent here- 
in, as weak as any man's; and of the ſchool- 


men were rather curious in the nature of terms, and 
more ſubtile in diſtinguiſhing upon the parts of 
doctrine already laid down, than diſcoverers of any 
thing hidden, either in philoſophy or divinity : of 
whom it may be truly ſaid, Nihil ſapientiæ odioſius 
acumine nimio; ing is more odious' to true 
wiſdom, than too acute ſharpneſs. Neither hath 
the length of time, and the ſearch of many 
learned men (which the ſame time hath brought 
forth and devoured) reſolved us, whether this light 
be ſubſtantial, corporal, or incorporal : corporal they 
fay it cannot be, becauſe then it could neither pierce 
the air, nor thoſe hard, ſolid, and diaphanous bo- 
dies, which it doth ; and yet every day we ſee the 
air illightned : Incorporal it cannot be, becauſe it 


ſometime affecteth the ſight of the eye with offence, - 


and therefore by moſt of the fathers ſo eſteemed, 
Others ſay (as Patricius) that 1t cannot be matter, 
becauſe no form ſo excellent as it ſelf to inform it: 
neither can it be any accident, which is not ſepa- 
rable without the deſtruction of the ſubject : for 
light being taken from the ſun, the ſun is no more 
the ſun in exiſtence, zdly, If light were pro- 
ceeding from matter and form, then either, or both, 
muſt be one of theſe, lucid or bright, dark or 
opake, diaphanous or tranſparent ; but darkneſs 
cannot be parent of light, and things diaphanous 
(being neither light nor darkneſs, but capable of 
either) cannot be the cauſe of either, and there- 
fore muſt the matter, or form, or both, be lucid 
and ſhining. * Lucid and ſhining obtain their ſo be- 
ing of the light; and therefore if we derive this 
being of light from a former, then would the pro- 
greſs go on infinitely and againſt nature; and 
therefore he concludeth, that light in the ſun hath 
his being primarily, and immediately of it ſelf, and 
is therefore the ſun's form, and the form. of all lucid 
and ſhining bodies : but what 1s taught hereby, 
let others judge. 

But in my underſtanding, Lumen (which may be 
engliſhed by the word ſhine) is an intentional ſpecies 
of that which may be engliſhed by light; and fo, 
this ſhining, which proceedeth from the ſun, or 
other lights of heaven, or from any other light, is 
an image, or intentional ſpecies thereof; and an in- 
tentional ſpecies may be underſtood by the example 
of a red or green colour, occaſioned by the ſhining 
of the ſun through red or green glaſs : for then we 
perceive the ſame colour caſt upon any thing op- 
poſite ; which redneſs or other colour we call. the 
intentional ſpecies of the colour in that glaſs. And 
again, as this light, touching his ſimple nature, is 
no way yet underſtood, ſo it is diſputed, whether 
this light firſt created, be the fame which the ſun 
inholdeth and caſteth forth, or whether it had con- 
tinuance any longer than till the ſun's creation. 

But by the moſt wiſe and un d order, 
which God obſerved in the works of the world, I 
gather, that the light, in the firſt day created, was 
the ſubſtance of the ſun: for ® Moſes repeateth twice 
the main parts of the univerſal : firſt, as they were 
created in matter; 2dly, As they were adorned with 
form: firſt, naming the heavens, the earth, the wa- 
ters, all confuſed ; and afterward, the waters con- 
gregated, the earth made dry land; and the hea» 
vens diffinguiſhed from both, and beautified. And 
therefore the earth, as it was earth, before it was un- 


Lucida corpora ſunt plena ſua luce, alienis tenebris impervia 


lu : .. Opaca ſunt plena ſuis tenebris alieno lumine. Tranſparentis * 
Diaphana carent | ſuis & lumine & tenebris: alienis & lumine & tenebris per meantur. Scal. ſubt, ex. 71. > 
© Quemadmodum rex aliquis, &c. Procop. in Gen. 1. 4 Job 38. 24,9. *Efd.1. 2. c. 6. 40. f Herm. #« Ficw- lt 


Book, 
covered, and before it was called Arida, or dry lang. 
and the waters were waters, before. they were, con. 
gregated and called the ſea, though neither of them 
perfect, or enriched with their virtual forms: ſo the 
ſun, although it had not its forma] pertection, lis 
circle, beauty, and bounded magniti till the 
fourth day, yet was the ſubſtance thereof in the frg 
day (under the name of light) created; and thi, 
light formerly diſperſed, was in the ſame fourth day 


united, and ſet in the firmament of heaven: for, 
light created in the firſt day God gave no proper . 
place or fixation; and therefore the effects named b 
by Anticipation (which was to ſeparate day from k 
night) were preciſely performed, after- this Ig a 
was congregated and had obtained life and motion a 
Neither did the wiſdom of God find cauſe why it ; 
ſhould move (by which motion, days and: night 
are diſtinguiſhed) till then: becauſe there was ng c 
yet any creature produced, to which, by moving, c 
the ſun might give light, heat, and operation, 
But after the earth (diſtinguiſned from waters) a 
began to bud forth the bud of the herb, Cc. Go f 
Cauſed the fun to move, and (by interchange d 4 
time) to viſit every part of the inferior world; by 5 
his heat to ſtir up the fire of generation, and to give x” 
activity to the ſeeds of all natures : © For, as a K 8 
which commandeth ſome goodly building to be 
erected, doth accommodate the fame to that uſe . 
and end, to which it was ordained; ſo it pleaſed f 
God (faith Procopius) to command the light to be; 1 
which by his all- powerful word he approved, and nl 
approving it, diſpoſed thereof to the uſe and com- * 
fort of his future creatures. (p 
But in that it pleaſed God to ask of. * Job, 3 th 
what way is the light parted, and where is the m 
way where light dwelleth ? we thereby know, that * 
the nature thereof falleth not under man's un- m 
derſtanding ; and therefore let it ſuffice, that by * 
God's grace we enjoy the effects thereof. Fur thi W 
light is of the treaſure of God ({aith © Eſdra and pr 
thoſe which inhabit the heavens, do only know the fic 
Eſſence thereof. Nibil ignotum in celo, nihil notun 
in terra Nothing unknown in heaven, nothing 
perfectly known on earth. Res vere ſunt in mur of 
do invifibili , in mundo wvifibili umbræ rerun: : 
Things themſelves are in the inviſible world; in 
the world viſible, but their ſhadows, Surely, if ths 
light be not ſpiritual, yet it approacheth near / 
unto ſpirituality ; and if it have any orality, Lt 
then * all other the moſt ſubtile and pure; for and 
howſoever it is of all things ſeen, the moſt beuu- 8, 
tiful, and of the ſwifteſt motion, of all other the tion 
moſt neceſſary and beneficial, For it ' miniſtrett | 
unto men, and other c all celeſtial infl- whi 
ences ; it diſſipateth thoſe fad and ſorrons txpy 
which the darkneſs both begetteth and\manta- turn 
eth; it diſcovereth unto us the glorious works dl In t 
God, and carrieth up with an -angelical. fwitnch, May 
our eyes unto. heaven, that by the ſight. thereot, out the | 
minds being informed of his viſible marvels, m) fanc 
continually travel to ſurmount theſe perceived her vat: 
vens, and to find out their omnipotent cauſe 4 blid 
Creator. 8 Cognitio non quieſcit in rebus reals 1 Neat] 
Our knowledge doth not quiet it ſelf in thing dd 
created. Et ipſa lux ſacit, ut cetera mundi mv ll or 
bra digna ſint laudibus, cum ſuam bouitatem & 4 ndif 
corem omnibus communicet ; It is the light (Gaith 8. wor 
Ambroſe) that maketh the other parts of the world i bea, 
ſo worthy of praiſe, ſeeing that it ſelf commu” Bl © 9, 
cateth its goodneſs and beauty unto all. Of which Mex, 
Ovid out of Orpheus | 5 ad 1 
0 
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Chap. I. 
Ale ego" ſum, qui igen metior n,, 
Omnia qui video, per quem videt omnia mundus, 
The world diſcerns it ſelf, while I the world be- 

hold, 


By me the longeſt years, and other times are told, ri 


1 the world's eye. 


Laſtly, if we may behold in any creature, any 
one ſpark of that eternal fire, or any far- off dawn- 
ing of God's glorious brightneſs, the ſame in the 
beauty, motion, and virtue of this light, may be 
perceived. Therefore was God called Lux ip/a, and 
the light, by Hermes named lux ſanta, and Chriſt 
our Saviour ſaid to be Þ that light, which lightneth 
every man that cometh into the world. Yet in re- 
ſpect of God's incomprehenſible ſublimity, and puri- 
ry, this is alſo true, that God is neither a mind, nor 
2 ſpirit of the nature of other ſpirits, nor a light, 
ſuch as can be diſcerned, Deus profecto non mens eft, 
at vero ut fit mens cauſa eſt; nec ſpiritus, ſed cauſa 
qua ſpiritus extat; nec lumen, ſed cauſa qua lumen 
exiſlit, God (faith Hermes in Pæmandro) certain 
is not 2 mind, but the cauſe that the mind hath his 
being; nor ſpirit, but the cauſe by which every ſpi- 
rit is; nor light, but the cauſe by which the light 
exiſteth 


eth. 

So then the maſs and chaos being firſt created, 
void, dark, and. informed, was by the operative 
ſpirit of God, pierced and quickned, and the waters 
having now received ſpirit and motion, reſolved their 
thinner parts into air, which God illightned : the 
earth alſo by being contiguate, and mixt with waters 
(participating the ſame divine virtue) brought forth 
the bud of the herb that ſeedeth ſeed, c. and for a 
mean and organ, by which this operative virtue 
might be continued, God appointed the light to be 
united, and gave 1t alſo motion and heat, which 
heat cauſed a continuance of thoſe ſeveral /pecies, 
which the earth (being made truitful by the ſpirit) 
produced, and with motion begat the time and times 


lucceeding, 
SECT. VIII. 


Of the firmament, and of the waters above the firma- 


mente and whether there be any cryſtalline heaven, 
or any primum mobile. 


7 Yer that the ſpirit of God had moved upon 
the waters, and light was created, God fd, 
les there be a firmament in the midſt of the waters, 
ind let it ſeparate the waters from the waters : that 
s, thoſe waters which by rarifaction and evapora- 
uon were aſcended, and thoſe of the earth and ſea. 
But theſe waters, ſeparate above this extenſion, 
ch the Latin tranſlation calleth firmamentum, or 
*xpanſum (for ſo Yatablus, Pagninus, and Junius 
un it) are not the cryſtalline heavens created 
n the imaginations of men; which opinion Ba/ilius 
Magnus calleth a childiſh ſuppoſition, making in 
e lame place many learned arguments againſt this 
cy. For the waters above the firmament, are the 
Vaters in the air above us, where the ſame is more 
bid and condenſe, which God ſeparated from the 
waters by a firmament, that is, by an extend- 


diſtance and vaſt ſpace: the words Raquia (which 


Montanus writeth Rakiagh) and Shamajim, bei 

ndifferently taken for = heaven and — air, — 
ang properly for the air and ætber, than for the 
„ens, as the beſt Hebricians underſtand them, 
.Vo ſuprema ac tenuia ab infirmis craſſis didutta, 
ores = diſtarent; For that whereby the ſupreme 
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the waters above the firmament, expreB'd in the 


word Majim, are in that tongue taken properly for 
the waters above the air, or in the uppermoſt region 
of the ſame, 
And that the word heaven is uſed for the air, the 
iptures every where witneſs ;, as in the © bleſſings 
of Foſeph, and in the roqth Pſalm, * By theſe ſprings 
ſhall the fowl of the heaven dwell; and upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah it rained brimflone and fire out of the 
heaven; and in IJſaac's bleſſing to Jacob, 8 God give 
thee therefore of the dew of heaven and in h Deu- 
teronomy the 11th, But the land whither you go to 
poſſeſs it, is a land that drinketh water of the 
rain of heaven; and in i Fob, Who hath ingendered 
the froſts of heaven ? and in St. * Matthew, Behold 
the fowls of heaven, for they ſow not. So as in all 
the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament throughout, is 
the word heaven very oft uſed for air, and taken 
alſo hyperbolically for any great height, as, Let 
us build us a tower, whoſe top may reach to heaven, 
Sc. And in this very place Ba, avoucheth, that 


this appellation of heaven for the firmament, is but 


by way of ſimilitude: his own words be theſe; Et 


vocavit Deus firma mentum cœlum. Fc appellatio alii 
quidem proprie accommodatur, huic autem nunc ad /i- 
militudinem; And God called the firmament heaven: 
this appellation (faith Bail) is properly applied to 
another (that is, to the ſtarry heaven) but to this 
(chat is, to the firmament dividing the waters) it is 
impoſed by ſimilitude. And if there were no other 
proof, that by the firmament was meant the air, and 
not the heaven; the words of Moſes in the 8th verſe, 
conferred with the ſame word firmament in the 2oth 
verſe, make it manifeſt: for in the 8th verſe it is 
written, that God called the firmament, which di- 
vided waters from waters, heaven; and in the 2oth 
verſe he calleth the firmament of heaven, air; in 
theſe words, And let the fowl fly upon earth in the 
open firmament of heaven. And what uſe there ſhould 
be of this icey, or cryſtalline, or watery heaven, I 
conceive not, except it be to moderate and temper 
the heat, which the primum mobile would otherwiſe 
gather and increaſe: though in very truth, inſtead 
of this help, it would add an unmeaſurable greatneſs 
of circle, whereby the ſwiftneſs of that firſt move- 
able would exceed all poſſibility of belief, Sed nemo 
tenetur ad impoſſibilia; But no man ought to be held 
to impoſſibilities; and faith it ſelf (which ſurmount- 
eth the height of all human reaſon) hath for a forci- 
ble conductor the word of truth, which alſo may be 
called Lumen omnis rationis & intellectus; The light 
of all reaſon and underſtanding. Now that this ſup- 
poſed firſt moveable, turneth it ſelf ſo many hundred 
thouſand miles in an inſtant (ſeeing the ſcriptures 
teach it not) let thoſe that can believe mens imagina- 
tions, apprehend it, for I cannot. But of theſe ma- 
ny heavens, let the reader that deſireth ſatisfaction, 
ſearch Orontius; and of this watery heaven, Ba/ilius 
Magnus, in his Hexam. fol. 40, 41, &c. and Matth. 
Beroaldus, in his 2d book and 6th chapter. For 
my ſelf, I am perſuaded, that the waters called, 
The waters above the heavens, are but the clouds 

and waters engendred in the uppermoſt air. | 


8 ECT. IX. 

A concluſion, repeating the ſum of the works in the 
creation, which are reduced to three beads ; the 
creation of matter, the forming of it, the finiſhing 


It. 


TINO conclude, it may be gathered out of the firſt 
1 chapter of Geneſis, that this was the order of 
the moſt wiſe God 1n the beginning, and when there 


F N 
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was no other nature, or being, but God's incompre- 
henſible eternity. Firſt, he created the matter of all 
things : and in the firſt three days he diſtinguiſhed, 
and gave to every nature his proper form; the form 
of levity to that which aſcended; to that which de- 
ſcended, the form of gravity: for he ſeparated light 
from darkneſs, divided waters from waters, and ga- 
thered the waters under. the firmament into one 
place. In the laſt three days, God adorned, beau- 
tified, and repleniſhed the world: he ſet in the far- 
mament of heaven, the ſun, and ſtars; 
filled the earth with beaſts, the air with fowl, 
and the ſea with fiſh, giving to all that have life a 
power generative, thereby to continue their ſpecies, 
and kinds; to creatures vegetative and growing, 
their ſeeds in themſelves ; for * he created all things, 
that they might bave their being and the generations 
of the world are preſerved. 


. 


That nature is no principium per ſe; nor form, the 
giver of being and of our ignorance how ſecond 
cauſes fhonld any proportion with their effects. 


N D for this working-power, which we call 
nature, the beginning of motion and reſt, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle; the ſame is nothing elſe, but 
the ſtrength and faculty, which God hath infuſed 
into every creature, having no other ſelf-ability, than 
aclock, after it is wound up by a man's hand, hath. 
Thoſe therefore that attribute unto this faculty, any 
firſt or ſole power, have therein no other underſtand- 
ing, than ſuch a one hath, who looking into the 
ſtern of a ſhip, and finding it guided by the helm 
and rudder, doth aſcribe ſome abſolute virtue to the 
piece of wood, without all conſideration of the hand 
that guides, or of the judgment, which alſo direct- 
eth and commandeth that hand : forgetting in this 
and in all elſe, that by the virtue of the firſt act, all 
agents work whatſoever they work: Virtute primi 
actus, agunt agentia omuia quicquid agunt For as 
mind of man feeth by the organ of the eye, hear- 

eth by the ears, and maketh choice by the will: and 
theretore we attribute ſight to the eye, and hearing 
to the ears, c. and yet it is the mind only, that 
giveth ability, life, and motion to all theſe his inſtru- 
ments and organs; ſo God worketh by angels, by the 
ſun, by the ftars, by nature or infuſed properties, and 
by men as by ſeveral organs, ſeveral effects; all ſe- 
cond cauſes whatſoever, being but - inſtruments, 


conduits, and pipes, which carry and diſperſe what 


they have received from the head and fountain of ſeminum, motus ſeminum at 


the univerſal. For as it is God's infinite power, and 
every-where-preſence (compaſſing, embracing, and 
piercing all things) that giveth to the ſun power to 
draw up vapours, to vapours to be made clouds; 
clouds to contain rain, and rain to fall: ſo all ſecond 
and inſtrumental cauſes together with nature it ſelf, 
without that operative faculty which God gave them, 
would become altogether filent, virtuelefs, and dead: 
of all which excellently b Orpheus; Per te vireſcunt 
omnia; All things by thee ſpring forth in youthful 
green, I enforce not theſe things, thereby to anni- 
hilate thoſe variable virtues which God hath given 
to his creatures, animate and inanimate, to heaven- 
ly and earthly bodies, c. for all his works in their 
virtues praiſe him: but of the manner how God 
worketh .in them, or they in or with each other, 
which the heathen panel ben, and thoſe that fol- 
low them, have taken on them to teach: I ſay, 
there is not any one among them, nor any one 


among us, that could ever yet conceive it, or ex- 


3 Wiſd. Sol. 1. 14.  Þ Natura enim remota povidentia & 
c. 28, e Cypr. de mente, I. 3. d 12, Metaph. 
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preſs it, che 
certain truth, or ever edify others (not fooliſh by 
ſelt-flattery) therein. For (faith LaWantius, ſpeak. 
ing of the wiſdom of the philoſophers) &i faba, 
inveniendæ veritatis huic ſtudio ſubjaceret, aliquayy, 
efſet inventa ;, cum vero tot temporibus, tot ingenii; 
in ejus inquiſitione contritis, non fit comprehenſq, ap- 
paret nullam ibi eſſe ſapientiam; If in this 
(faith he) were means to find out che truth, it ha 
ere this been found out: but ſeeing it is not yet com. 
prehended, after that ſo much time, and ſo 
wits have been worn out in the enquiry of it, it ap. 
peareth, that there is no wiſdom there to be had 
Nam fe de una re præciſa ſcientia haberetur, omnium 
rerum ſcientia neceſſario haberetur; If the preciſe 
knowledge of any one thing were to be had, it ſhould 
neceſſarily follow, that the knowledge of all thing, 
were to be had. And as the philoſophers were ig. 
norant in nature, and the ways of her working 
ſo were they more curious, than knowing, in then 
firſt matter and phyſical form. For it their fit 
matter had any being, it were not then the firſt mat. 
ter: for, as it is the firſt matter, it hath only , 
r of being, which it altogether leaveth, when 
it doth ſubſiſt. And ſeeing it is neither a ſubſtance 
perfect, nor a ſubſtance inchoate, or in the way of 
perfection, how any other ſubitance ſhould thence 
take concreſcence, 1t hath not been taught, neither 
are theſe forms (faith a learned author) any thing, 
fi ex ea exprimatur potentia, que nihil e. Aga 
how this firſt matter ſhould be ſubjectum formarun, 
and paſſive, which 1s underftood to precede the form, 
it 18 hard to conceive : for to make form, which is 
the cauſe, to be fubſequent to the thing cauſed (to 


— 


wit, to the firſt matter) is contrary to all reaſon, 
divine and human: only it may be faid, that or- 7 
ginally there 1s no other difference between heat and { 
fire, of which the one cannot ſubſift without the o- h 
ther, but in a kind of rational conſideration, Lear t 
ing therefote theſe riddles to their lovers, who by c 
certain ſcholaſtica} diſtinctions wreſt and perven n 
the truth of all things, and by which Ariſtolle hath 9 
laboured to prove a falſe eternity of the world, I F 
think it far ſafer to affirm with St. Auguſline, That al 
all ſpecies and kinds are from God, from w ot 
whatſoever is natural proceedeth, of what kind o 1 
eſtimation ſoever ; from whence are the ſeeds of il ri 
forms, and the forms of all ſeeds and their modi- th 
ons; A quo eft omnis ſpecies, a quo eft guicguid nuu- hi 
raliter eſt, cujuſcungus generis eſt, cujuſtunque cli. Ju 
malionis eft; a quo ſunt ſemina ſormarum, fon e( 
fl Or marnum. fl; 

thus much Avuerrois is forced to confeſs, Fir al pe 
forms (faith he) are, in primo motore; which | WI 
the opinion of A Ariſtotle in the 12th of his Metapt. 0 
and of Albertus upon Dion ſius. . hu 
| | an 

SECT. XL bi 

Of fate; and that the flars have great inf": ſee 
2 that their operations may diverſly be prevents * 
or furthered. | mo . 
N D, as of nature, ſuch is the diſpute op fre 
tention concerning fate or deſtiny, of wi po 

the opinions of thoſe learned men that _— h | 
thereof, may be ſafely received, had they not 1 
unth>annexed and faſtened an inevitable ner” * von 
and made it more general, and univerfally Pen gat 
ful than it is, by giving it dominion over - 2 
of man, and over his will, of which Ovid, kn 
tion 


vonal- 
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Chap: 1. 


4 Ratio fatum vincere nulla valet. _ 

Servis regna dabunt, captivis fata triumphos. 
'Gainſt fate no counſel can prevail. 
Kingdoms to ſlaves by deſtiny, 


To captives triumphs given be. 

An error of the Chaldeans, and after them of the 
Stoicks, the Phariſees, Priſcillianiſis, the Bardiſaniſts, 
and others, as b Ha Auguſt ine, and Thomas have 
obſerved; but. that fate is an obedience of ſecond 
cauſes to the firſt, was well conceived of Hermes, 
and Apuleius the Platonift, Plotinus out of the 
aſtronomers calleth it a diſpoſition from the acts of 
celeſtial orbs, unchangeably working in inferiour 
bodies, the ſame being alſo true enough, in ref] 
of all thoſe things which a rational mind doth not 
order nor direct. Ptolemy, Seneca, Democritus, 
Epicurus, Chryſippus, Empedocles, and the S$yoicks, 
ſome of them more largely, others more ſtrictly, 
aſcribe to 4 fate a binding and inevitable neceſſity ; 
and that it is the ſame which is ſpoken and deter- 
mined by God (quod de unoquoque noſtrum fatus eſt 
Deus) and the definite lot of all living. And cer- 
tainly it cannot be doubted, but the ſtars are inſtru- 
ments of far greater uſe, than to give an obſcure 
light, and for men to gaze on after ſun-ſet : it being 
manifeſt, that the diverſity of ſeaſons, the winters, 
and ſummers, more hot and cold, are not ſo uncer- 
tained by the ſun and moon alone, who always keep 
one and the ſame courſe ; but that the ſtars have 
alſo their working therein, 

And if we cannot deny, but that God hath given 
virtues to ſprings and fountains, to cold earth, to 
plants and ſtones, minerals, and to the excremental 
parts of the baſeſt living creatures, why ſhould we 
rob the beautiful ſtars of their working powers ? for 
ſeing they are many in number, and of eminent 
beauty and magnitude, we may not think, that in 
the treaſury of his wiſdom, who 1s infinite, there 
can be wanting (even for every ſtar) a peculiar vir- 
tue and operation; as every herb, plant, fruit, and 
flower adorning the face of the earth, hath the like. 
For as theſe were not created to beautify the earth 
alone, and to cover and ſhadow her duſty tace, but 
otherwiſe for the uſe of man and beaſt, to teed them 
and cure them ; ſo were not thoſe uncountable glo- 
ious bodies ſet in the firmament, to no other end, 
than to adorn it; but for inſtruments and organs of 
his divine providence, fo far as it hath pleaſed his 
juſt will to determine. Origen upon this place of 
* Geneſis, Let there be light in the firmament, &c. 
affirmeth, that the ſtars are not cauſes (meaning 
perchance binding cauſes; ) but are as open books, 
wherein are contained and ſet down all things what- 
hever to come ; but not to be read by the eyes of 
human wiſdom : which latter part J believe well, 
and this ſaying of Syracides withal : * That there are 
bid jet greater things than theſe be, and we bave 
ſeen but a few of his works. And though, for the 
capacity of men, we know ſomewhat, yet in the 
tue and uttermoſt virtues of herbs and plants, which 
Ur ſelves ſow and ſet, and which grow under our 
leet, we are in effect ignorant; much more in the 
powers and working of celeſtial bodies. For Hard- 
h (faith 8 Solomon) can we diſcern the things that are 
upon the earth, and with great labour find we out 
thoſe things that are before us : who can then inveſti- 
ge the things that are in heaven? h Multum eſt de 
us cæſeſtibus aliquid cognoſcere It is much to 
mow a little of heavenly things. But in this queſ- 
non of fate, the middle courſe is to be followed, 
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11 
that as with the heathen we do not bind-God-to his 


creatures, in this ſuppoſed neceſſity of deſtiny ; ſo 
on the contrary, we do not rob thoſe beautiful crea- 
tures of their powers and offices, For had any of 


theſe ſecond cauſes deſpoiled God of his prerogative, 
or had God himſelf conſtrained the mind and will 
of man to impious acts by any celeſtial inforcements, 
then ſure the impious excuſe of ſome were juſtifi- 
able; of whom St. i Auguſtine, Impia perver/itate in 
malis factis reftiſſime reprebendendis ingerunt accuſan- 
dum potius auttorem ſyderum, quam commiſſorem ſce- 
lerum; Where we reprehend them of evil deeds, 
they again with wicked perverſeneſs urge, that ra- 
ther the author and creator of the ſtars, than the doer 


pect of the evil, is to be accuſed. 


But that the ſtars and other celeſtial bodies incline 
the will by mediation of the ſenſitive appetite, which 
is alſo ſtirred by the conſtitution and complexion, 
it cannot be doubted. Corpora celeftia (faith Da- 
maſcene) conſtituunt in nobis habitus, complexiones, 
& diſpoſitiones; The heavenly bodies (faith he) make 
in us habits, complexions, and diſpoſitions ; for the 
body (though * Galen inforce it further) hath un- 
doubtedly a kind of drawing after it the affections 
of the mind, eſpecially bodies ſtrong in humour, 
and weak in virtues; for thoſe of cholerick com- 
plexions are ſubject to anger, and the furious effects 


thereof; by which they ſutfer themſelves to be tranſ- 


ported, where the mind hath not reaſon to remem- 
ber, that paſſions ought to be her vaſſals, not her 
maſters, And that they wholly direct the reaſon- 
leſs mind, Lam reſolved: for all thoſe which were 
created mortal, as birds, beaſts, and the like, are 
left to their natural appetites ; over all which, ce- 
leſtial bodies (as inſtruments and executioners of 
God's providence) have abſolute dominion. What 
we ſhould judge of men, who little differ from beaſts, 
I cannot tell; for as he that contendeth againſt thoſe 
inforcements, may eaſily maſter or reſiſt them; ſo 
whoſoever ſhall negle& the remedies by virtue and 
piety prepared, putteth himſelf altogether under the 
power of his ſenſual appetite ; ' YVincetur fatum fi 
7 tas, vincit fi contempſeris ; Fate will be overcome, 
if thou reſiſt it; if thou neglect, it conquereth, 
But that either the ſtars or the ſun have any power 
over the minds of men immediately, it is abſurd to 
think, other than as aforeſaid, as the ſame by the 
body's temper may be affected. Lumen ſolis ad ge- 
nerationem ſenſibilium corporum confert, & ad vitam 


ipſam movet, & nutrit, & auget, & perficit : The 


light of the ſun (faith St. ® Auguſtine) helpeth the 
generation of ſenſible bodies, moveth them to lite, 
and nouriſheth, augmenteth, and perfecteth them: 
yet ſtill as a miniſter, not as a maſter: Bonus qui- 
dem eſt ſol, in miniſterio, non imperio; The ſun is 
good to ſerve, not to ſway (faith St. Ambroſe.) And 
St. Auguſtine, Deus regit inferiora corpora per ſupe- 
riora; God ruleth the bodies below by thoſe above: 
but he avoucheth not, that ſuperiour bodies have 
rule over mens minds, which are incorporal. 

But howſoever we are by the ſtars inclined at our 
birth, yet there are many things both in nature and 
art, that encounter the ſame, and weaken their ope- 
ration; and Ariſtotle himſelf confeſſeth, that the 
heavens do not always work their effects in inferiour 
bodies, no more than the ſigns of rain and wind do 
always come to paſs. And it is divers times ſeen, 
that paternal virtue and vice hath his counter-work- 
ing to theſe inclinations. ® Eft in juvencis pairum 
virtus z In the young oft-ſpring the fathers virtue 
is; and ſo on the contrary, patrum vitia and here- 
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in alſo there is often found an i ; the ſons 
'of virtuous men, by an il! conſtellation, become in- 
clinable to vice; and of vicious men to virtue, 


| Egregia ef ſoboles ſeelerato nata parente : 
A worthy ſon is born of a wicked father. 


But there is nothing (after God's reſerved power) 
that ſo much ſetteth this art of influence out of ſquare 
and rule, as education doth: for there are none in 
the world fo wickedly inclined, but that a religious 
inſtruction and bringing up, may faſhion anew and 
reform them; nor any ſo well diſpoſed, whom (the 
reins being let looſe) the continual fellowſhip and 
familiarity, and the examples of diſſolute men, may 
not corrupt and deform. Veſſels will ever retain a 
favour of their firſt liquor: it being equally difficult 
either to cleanſe the mind once corrupted, or to ex- 
tinguiſh the ſweet- ſavour of virtue firſt received, 
when the mind was yet tender, open, and eaſily ſea- 
ſoned ; but where a favourable conſtellation (allow- 
ing that the ſtars incline the will) and a virtuous 
education do happily arrive, or the contrary in both, 
thereby it is that men are found ſo exceeding virtu- 
ous or vicious, heaven and earth (as 1t were) run- 
ning together and agreeing in one: for as the feeds 
of virtue may, by the art and husbandry of chriſtian 
counſel, produce better and more beautiful fruit, than 
the ſtrength of ſelf-nature and kind could have 
yielded them; fo the plants, apt to grow wild, and 
to change themſelves into weeds, by being ſet in a 
ſoil ſuitable, and like themſelves, are made more 
unſavoury and filled with poiſon. It was therefore 
truly affirmed, Sapiens adjuvabit opus aſtrorum, quem- 
admodum agricola terre naturam; A wile man aſ- 
ſiſteth the work of the ſtars, as the husbandman 
helpeth the nature of the foil. And Pzolemy himſelf 
confeſſeth thus much, Sapiens, & omina ſapientis 
medici dominabuntur om A wiſe man, and the 
ominous art of a wiſe phyſician, ſhall prevail againſt 
the ſtars. Laſtly, we ought all to know that God 
created the ſtars, as he did the reſt of the univerſal , 
whoſe influences may be called his reſerved and un- 
written laws. But let us conſider how they bind: 
even as the laws of men do; for although the kings 
and princes of the world have by their laws decreed, 
that a thief and a murderer ſhall ſuffer death; and 
though their ordinances are daily by judges and ma- 
giſtrates (the ſtars of kings) executed accordingly ; 
yet theſe laws do not deprive kings of their natural 
or religious compaſſion, or bind them without 
prerogative, to ſuch a ſevere execution, as that there 
ſhould be nothing left of liberty to judgment, power, 
or conſcience : the law in his own nature, being no 
other than a deaf tyrant. But ſeeing that it is other- 
wiſe, and that princes (who ought to imitate God 
in all they can) do ſometimes for cauſes to themſelves 
known, and by mediation, pardon offences both 
againſt others and themſelves; it were then impious 
to take that power and liberty from God himſelf, 
which his ſubſtitutes enjoy; God being mercy, good- 
neſs, and charity it felt, Otherwiſe that example of 
prayer by our Saviour taught; And let us not be 
led into temptation, but deliver us from evil, had been 
no other but an expence of words and time ; but 
that God (which only knoweth the operation of his 
own creatures truly) hath aſſured us, that there is no 
inclination or temptation ſo forcible, which our hum- 
ble prayers and deſires may not make fruſtrate and 
break aſunder : for were it (as the Szoicks conceive) 
that fate or deſtiny, though depending upon eternal 


power, yet being once ordered and diſpoſed, had ſuch 
2 connexion and immutable dependency, that God 
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himſelf ſhould in a kind have ſhut up hitmſelf the... 
in; How miſerable then were the.condition-of , 
(faith Aupuſtine) left altogether without. 

And if this ſtrength of the ſtars were ſo trang... 
red, as that God had quitted unto them all dominion 
over his creatures; be he Pagan or Chriſtian that {, 
believeth, the only true God of the one, and th. 
imaginary Gods of the other, would thereby be q. 
ſpoiled of all worſhip, reverence, or reſpect. 

And certainly, God which hath promiſed us the 
reward of well. doing, which Chriſt himſelf elaimed 
at the hands of the Father (®/ have finiſbed the Work 
which thou gaveſi me to do;) and the ſame God 
who hath threatened unto us the ſorrow and tormery 
of offences, could not, contrary to his merciful na. 
ture, be ſo unjuſt, as to bind us inevitably to the 
deſtinies or influences of the ſtars, or ſubject our ſouls 
to any impoſed neceſſity, But it was well ſaid of 
Plotinus, that the ſtars were ſignificant, but not cf. 
ficient, giving them yet ſomething leſs than their 
due: and therefore as I do not conſent with them 
who would make thoſe glorious creatures of God 
virtueleſs : ſo I think that we derogate from his eter. 
nal and abſolute power and providence, to aſcribe 
to them the ſame dominion over our immortal fouls 
which they have over all bodily ſubſtances, and 
periſhable natures : for the ſouls of men loving and 
fearing God, receive influence from that divine 
light it ſelf, whereof the ſun's clarity, and that of 
the ſtars, is by Plato called but a ſhadow, Lumen 
eft umbra Dei, & Deus eſt lumen luminis; Light is the 
ſhadow of God's brightneſs, who is the light of light: 
But to end this queſtion, becauſe this deſtiny, toge- 
ther with providence, preſcience, and predeſtination, 
are often confounded, I think it not impertinent to 
touch the difference in a word or two; for every 
man hath not obſerved it, though all learned men 


have. 
82G .. 
Of PRESCIENCE. 


Reſcience, or foreknowledge (which the Greets 
call Prognoſis, the Latins Precognitio, or Pre- 
0 in order and nature (if we may 
ſpeak of God after the manner of men) goeth before 
rovidence: for God foreknew all things, before he 
had created them, or before they had being to be 
cared for; and preſcience is no other than an infal- 
lible foreknowledge. For whatſoever our ſelves 
foreknow, except the ſame be to ſucceed according- 
ly, it cannot be true that we foreknow it, But this 
preſcience of God (as it is preſcience only) is not the 
cauſe of any thing futurely ſucceeding : neither doth 
God's foreknowledge impoſe any neceſſity, or bind. 
For in that we foreknow that the ſun will ri, 
and ſet; that all men born in the world ſhall 
die again; that after the winter the ſpring ſhall 
come ; after the ſpring, ſummer, and harvelt; 
and that according to the ſeveral ſeeds that we ſow, 
we ſhall reap ſeveral ſorts of grain, yet is not our 
foreknowledge the cauſe of this, or any of thele- 
neither doth the knowledge in us bind or conftrall 
the ſun to riſe and ſet, or men to dye; for the ar 
ſes (as men perſuade themſelves) are otherwiſe pr 
nifeſt and known to all. The eye of man (fat 
4 Boetins) beboldeth thoſe things ſubject 10 ſenſe, 
they are; the eye ſeeth that ſuch a beaſt 15 an horſe, 
it ſeeth men, trees, and houſes, &c. but du ſeeing 
of them (as they are) is not the cauſe of their ſo 1 
ing, for ſuch they be in their own natures. = 
again out of the ſame author; Divina provide f 
rebus generandis non imponit neceſſitatem, 1 8 
omnia evenirent ex neceſſitate, præmia honor um, 
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fe) inpoſet no neceſſity upon things 

in reward of good, nor puniſhment of evil. 
81. XIII. | 
Of PROVIDENCE. 


noia) is an intellectual knowledge, both fore- 
{ceing, caring, for, and ordering all things, and doth 
not only behold all paſt, all preſent, and all to co 
but is the cauſe of their ſo being, which preſcience 
(imply taken) is not: and therefore providence b 
the philoſophers (laith St. Auguſtine) is divided into 
memory, knowledge, and care: memory of the 
paſt, knowledge of the preſent, and care of the fu- 
ure: and we our ſelves account ſuch a man for pro- 
ident, as, remembering things paſt, and obſerving 
things preſen | 
the one with the other, provide for the future, and 
times ſucceeding. That ſuch a thing there is as pro- 
vidence, the ſcriptures every where teach us; Moſes 
in many places, the prophets in their predictions, 


belides the ſcriptures, Hermes, Orpheus, Euripides, 
P;thagoras, Plato, Plotinus, and (in effect) all learn- 
ed men acknowledge the providence of God; yea 
the Turks themſelves are ſo confident therein, as 
they refuſe not to accompany and viſit each other in 
the moſt peſtilent diſeaſes, nor e what- 
fever, though death therein do ifeſtly preſent 
t ſelf, | | 

The places of ſcripture proving providence, are 
o many, both in general and particular, as I ſhall 
need to repeat but a few of them 1n this place : Sing 
unto God (ſaith David) which covereth the heavens 
with clouds, and prepareth rain for the earth, and 
maketh the graſs to grow upon the mountains, which 
giveth the beaſts their food, and feedeth the young 
raven that cries : * All theſe wait upon thee, that 
thou mayſt give them food in due ſeaſon :.© and thou 
ſoalt drink of the river Chereth (faith God to Elijab) 
and bade commanded the ravens to feed thee there, 
'Bebold, the fowls of the air, they ſow. not, nor 
reap, and yet your heavenly Father feedeth them : 
again, * Are not 1200 ſparrows ſold for a farthing ? 
und one of them. ſhall not fall on the ground without 
juur Father : yea, all the hairs of your bead are num- 
md: And St.? Peter, 71 all your care on him, for 


ath s David. | 

Cod therefore, who is every where preſent, h ho 
jlleth the heavens and the earth, whoſe eyes are upon 
be righteous, and his countenance againſt. them that 


evil, was therefore by Orpheus called oculus infi- 
, an infinite eye, beholding 


"5contrary to his own word, i Gloriam meam alte- 
Tha dabo; I will not give my glory to another. 


king's direction; but God is every where 
Pent, and king of kings, The example of God's 
auverſal providence is ſeen in his creatures. The 


for their young ones. If providence 
* found in ſecond fathers, much more 1 the firſt 


u men, and beaſts, much more in God, who hath 
"ed this natute, and whoſe divine loye, was the 
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if all come to paſs of neceſſity, there ſhould 
ac univer/e machine 


the wor! 
10 providence (which the Greeks call Pro- 


me, perfect goodneſs, to 


can by judgment, and comparing 


Chriſt himſelf and his apoſtles aſſure us hereof; and 


ng all things; and 
mot therefore be eſteemed as an idle looker on, 
*1f he had transferred his power to any other; for 


* 8 commandeth in the king's preſence, but 


ad uniyerſal: and if there be a natural loving care the 
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cats 6 Divine nder gam | beginning, and is the bond of the univerſal; Amor 
t are to 


tvinus rerum omnium eſt principi 


„ vinculum 


mundi copula, partiumque ejus immobile ſuſtentaculum, 

tum; The love of 

knot, and link or chain of 
d, and the immovable pillar of every part 
thereof, and the baſis and foundation of the univer- 
ſal. God therefore, who could only be the cauſe of 
all, can only provide for all, and ſuſtain all; ſo as 
to abſolute power, to every where preſence, to 
̃ and divine * love; this at- 
tribute tranſcendent hability of providence is only 


proper and belonging. 


; v1 vlog er; iV. 
Of PREDESTINATION. © 


no otherwiſe from providence.and preſcience, 


N O W for predeſtination, we can difference it 
than 


in this; that preſcience only foreſeeth ; provi- 
dence foreſeeth and careth for, and hath reſpect to all 
creatures, even from the brighteſt angels of heaven, 
to the unworthieſt worms of the earth : and s 
ſtination (as it is uſed, eſpecially by divines) 1s only 


of men, and yet not of all to men belonging, but 


of their ſalvation properly, in the common uſe of di- 
vines; or perdition, as ſome have uſed it. Yet m Pe- 
ter Lombard, Thomas, Bernenſis Theologus, and others, 
take the word predeſtination more ſtrictly, and for 
a preparation to felicity. Divers of the fathers take 


it more largely ſometimes : among whom St. Au- 
guſtine ſpeaking of two cities, and two ſocieties, 


uſeth theſe words: Quarum eft una, que prædeſtina- 
ta eſt in æternum regnare cum Deo, altera æternum 
ſupplicium ſubire cum diabolo; whereof one is it, 
which is predeſtinated to reign for ever with God, 
but the other is to undergo everlaſting torment with 
the devil; for according to Nonius Marcellus, De- 
ſtinare, eft preparare ;, and of the ſame opinion are 
many proteſtant writers, as o Calvin,  Beza, Buca- 
nus, Daneus, and ſuch like: and as for the mani- 
fold queſtions hereof ariſing, I leave them to the 
divines; and why it hath pleaſed God to create 
ſome veſſels of honour, and ſome of diſhonour, I 
will anſwer with Gregory, who faith, ? Qui in factis 
Dei rationem non videt, infirmitatem ſuam conſide-- 
raus, cur non videat, rationem videt; He that ſeeth 
no reaſon in the actions of God, by conſideration 


of his own infirmity, perceiveth the reaſon of his 
lt careth for you : And bis judgments are written, 


blindneſs. And again with St. à Auguſtine, Occulta 
eſſe cauſa poteſt, injuſta eſſe non _poteſt 3 Hidden the 
cauſe of his predeſtination may be, unjuſt it cannot be. 


: SiS TeicY Vero fl or þ 1 
Of fortune and of the reaſon of ſome things that ſeem 
10 be by fortune, and againſt reaſon and providence. 

r Aſtly, ſceing deſtiny, or neceſſity is ſubſequent. 
L N and ſeeing that the ſtars 
ve no other dominion, than is before ſpoken, and 
that nature is nothing, but, as Plato calleth it, Dei 
artem, vel artiſicisſum Dei organum; The art, or 
artificial organ of God: And Cuſanur, divini pre- 
cepti. inſtrumentum; The inſtrument of the divine 
recept: we may then with, better reaſon reject that 
Kad er idolatry, or God of fools, called, fortune 
or cbance; a goddeſs, the moſt reverenced, and 
ie moſt reviled of all other, but not ancient: for 
Homer maketh her the daughter of Oceanus, as Pau- 
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univer fi (faith Plato ;) Amor Dei eft nobis perpetuus, 
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call her aux, ſignifying a relative being, or beti- 
ding, ſo ako. Hymer s time this great lady was 


ſcarce heard of; and Hefiodus, who hath taught 
the birth and beginning of all theſe counterfeit gods, 
Rath not a word of Fortune; yet afterwards ſhe 
— ſo great and omnipotent, as from kings and 

ingdoms, to Fs and ce | ſhe ordered all 
e wiſdom of the wiſeſt, by ma- 


= 
© 


poſſefor thereof miſerable ; valuing the 
folly of tlie moſt fooliſh, by making their ſucceſs pro- 
ſperous: inſomuch as the actions of men were ſaid 
to be but the ſports of fortune, and the variable ac- 


things, reſiſting 
king the poſſeft 


cidents happening in mens lives, but her paſtimes : 
of which * Palladius, Vita hominum ludus fortune eſt ; 
The life of man is the play of fortune: and becauſe 
it often falleth out, that enterpriſes guided by ill 
counſels, have equal ſucceſs to thoſe by the beſt 
judgment conducted, therefore had fortune the ſame 
external figure with ſapience; whereof ftheneus : 


Longiſſime a ſapientia fors diſſidet, 
Sed multa perficit tamen fimillimsa : 
From wiſdom fortune differs far, 
And yet in works moſt like they are, 


But I will forbear to be curious in that, which 
(as it is commonly underſtood) is nothing elſe but 
a power imaginary, to which the ſucceſs of hu- 
man actions and endeavours were for their variety 
aſcribed ; for when a manifeſt cauſe could not be 
given, then was it attributed to fortune, as if there 
were no cauſe of thoſe things, of which moſt men 
are ignorant; contrary to this true ground of Plato, 
Nihil eſt ortum ſub ſole, cujus cauſa legitima non præ- 
pn Nothing ever came to paſs under the ſun, 
of which there was not a juſt preceding cauſe. But 
Aquinas hath herein anſwered in one diſtinction, 
whatſoever may be objected ; for many things there 
are (faith he) which happen, beſides the intention 
of the inferior, but not beſides the intention of the 
ſuperior ; Prater intentionem inferioris, ſed non præ- 
ter intentionem ſuperioris (to wit, the ordinance of 
God;) and therefore (faith “ Melanchton) Quod 
poetæ fortunam, nos Deum appellamus; whom the 
poets call fortune, we know to be God. And that 
this is true, the ſcripture in many places teacheth 
us; as in the Law of murther, © Ae that ſiniteth a 
man, and he die, fhall die the death; and if a man 
hath not laid wait, but God hath offered him into 
his hands, then 1 will appoint thee a place whither 


be ſhall flee. Now, where the ſcripture hath theſe 


words, God hath offered him into his hands, we ſay, 


if he hurt him by chance: and in * Deuteronomy, 
where -the flipping the ax from the helve, 
whereb 
himſelf; we in our phraſe attribute this accident, 
ro chance or fortune: and in © Proverbs, The 
lot is caſt. into the lap, but the whole diſpoſition 
thereof is of the Lord; ſo as that which ſeemeth 
AY and ſubject to fortune, is yet diſpoſed 
by 'the ordnance of God, as all things elſe; and 
hereof the wiſer ſort, and the beſt learned of the 
philoſophers were not ignorant, as Cicero witneſſeth 
tor them, gathering the opinion of Ariſtotle and his 
ſectators, with thoſe of Plato, and the Academicks, 
to this effect, that the ſame power which they 
called Animam mundi, the ſoul of the world, was 
no other than that incomprehenſible wiſdom, which 
we expreſs by the name of God, governing every 
being as well in heaven as in earth; to which wiſ⸗ 
dom and power they ſometime gave the title of ne- 
ceſſity or t fate, becauſe it bindeth by inevitable or- 


2 Sen. ep. 91. Aur. vict. de Pertinace, Sen. ep. 7 Demetrius r in the great and often the es of bis fortune . 
* of AEſchylus: Tu me extuliſt} eadem me 15 (nde perdirum. dT, 
e Exod, 21. 12, 13. 4 Deut. 19.5, Prov. 16. 33“ | 


hacve uſed to cry out upon Fortune, applying to her a v 
mus fortuna Deam, cœloque locamus, Sat. 10. 366, 
I. 1. 8 Senec. I. 4.c. 7, Ovid. Met. I. 1. 


other inferiour, or 


herein we live: for whoſoever is moſt able, and 


another is ſlain, was the work of God h 


Bock I. 
dinance: ſometime, the ſtyle of fortune, becauſe vr 
many effects there appear unto us. no certain cauſe. 
To this effect ſpeaketh St. Auguſtine in his queg; 
ons upon Genefis the firſt book:? che ſame hath ge. 
neca in his 4th of Benefits; which was alſo te. 
doctrine of the Stoicts, of whieh ſect he was: 8 Fu 
whatſoever (faith he) chow calleſt God, be it Natur- 
Fate, or Fortune, all are but one and the ſan, 4 
ferenced by divers terms, according as be uſetk, ag 
exerciſeth his power diverſly. 

But it may be objected, that if fortune and chance 
were not ſometimes the cauſes of good and evil in 
men, but an idle voice, whereby we expreſs ſuc. 
ceſs; how comes it then, that ſo many worthy and 
wiſe men depend upon ſo many unworthy and em 
ty-headed fools ? That riches and honour are given 
to external men, and without kernel; and fo many 
learned, virtuous, and valiant men wear out their lives 
in poor and dejected eſtates ? In a word, there is ng 
parent cauſe, beſide the partiality 
of man's affection, but the faſhioning and not faſhion. 
ing of our ſelves according to the nature of the time 


beſt ſufficient to diſcern, and hath withal an honet 
and open heart and loving truth: if princes, or 
thoſe that govern, endure no other diſcourſe than 
their own flatteries : then, I ſay, ſuch an one, whoſe 
virtue and courage forbiddeth him to be baſe and 
a diſſembler, ſhall evermore hang under the wheel; 


which kind of deſerving well and receiving ill, ve 
always falſly charge fortune withal. For whoſoever 
ſhall tell any great man or magiſtrate, that he is not 7 
juſt; the general of an army, that he is not vali. 
ant; and great ladies, that they are not fair; ſhall 
never be a counſeller, a captain, or a courtier. 2 
Neither is it ſufficient to be wiſe with a wiſe prince, 
valiant with a valiant, and juſt with him that is = 
Juſt, for ſuch a one hath no eſtate in his proſperi- I 
ty 3 but he muſt alſo change with the ſucceſſor, it N 
he be of contrary qualities; fail with the tide of the a 
time, and alter form and condition, as the eltate 1 
or the eſtate's maſter changeth: otherwiſe how ce 
were it poſſible, that the moſt baſe men, and ſe- b0 
parate from all imitable qualities, could ſo often at: th 
tain to honour and riches, but by fuch an obſervant m 
ſlaviſh courſe ? Theſe men having nothing elk to W; 
value themſelves by, but a counterteit kind of won. in 
dering at other men, and by making them believe the 
that all their vices are virtues, and all 3 
actions cryſtalline, have yet in all ages proipe | 
equally with the moſt . if not exceeded them. 
For, according to Menander, Omnis inf ien 4 
rogantia & plauſibus capitur ; Every fool is won wil 
is own pride, and others flattering applauſe: 50 
as whoſoever will live altogether out of himlel 8 
and ſtudy other mens humours, and obſerve then, 
ſhall never be unfortunate 3 and on the conv!) ( 
that man which prizeth truth and virtue (et ＋ mu 
ſeaſon wherein he liveth be of all theſe, and of A e 
ſorts of goodneſs, fruitful) ſhall never pro Was 
the poſſeſſion or profeſſion thereof. It is alſoa ly o 
of a, worldly wife man, not to war or C0 brof 


curreuti celle furor” 
While fury gallops on the , 
Let no man fury's gallop ſtay. _ 
55 Po 


And f Orero (chan whom :thar world begat not 
4 — of more reputed judgment) had followed the 
counſel of his brother Duinrus, Potuiffer (faith Pe- 
rrarch) in lectulo ſus mori, potuiſſet integro cadavere 
ſepetiri, He might then have died the death of na- 
cure, and been with an untorn and undiſſevered body 
buried; for, as, Petrarch in the ſame place noteth, 
Quid ſtultius quam deſperantem (prieſertim de effeFiu) 
inibus perpetuis implicari ? What more fooliſh than 
fr him that deſpairs (eſpecially of the effect) to be 
entangled with endleſs contentions ? Whoſoever 
therefore will ſet before him Machiavel's two marks 
75 ſhoot at (to wit, riches, and glory, muſt ſet on 
and take off a back of 1ron to a wooden bow, 
that it may fit both the ſtrong and the feeble ; for 
25 he, that firſt deviſed to add fails to rowing veſſels, 
did either ſo proportion them as being faſtened aloft, 


a 1 Cor. 8. 6. 
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and towards the head of his maſt, he might abide 
all winds and ſtorms, or elſe he ſometime or other 
hed by his own invention: fo that man which 
prizeth virtue for irfelf, and cannot endure to hoiſe 
and ſtrike his fails, as the divers natures of calms 
and ſtorms require, muſt cut his fails and his cloth 
of mean | and breadth, and content himſelf 
with a flow and ſure navigation (to wit) a mean and 
free eſtate. But of this diſpute of fortune, and the 
reſt, or of whatſoever Lords or Gods, imaginary 
powers, or cauſes, the wit (or rather fooliſhneſs) of 
man hath found out: let us reſolve with St. Paul, 
who hath taught us, that there is * bur one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in him, and 


one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by whom are all things, and 


we by him ; there are diverſities of operations, but 
God is the ſame, which worketh all in all, 


12. 6. 


_ 


Cu aA?P. 


II. 


Of Man's eſtate in bis firſt Creation, and of God's reſt. 


SECT... 


Of the image of God, according to which man was 
firſt created. 


finiſhed, the heavens . adorned, and the 
earth repleniſhed, God faid, Let us make 
man in our own image, according to our likeneſs. 


Man is the laſt and moſt admirable of God's 


works to us known: Þ Jngens miraculum homo; Man 
iz the greateſt wonder (faith Plato out of Mercurius / 
Nature ardentiſſime artificium ; The artificial wor 
of the moſt ardent or fire-like nature (as ſaith Zo- 
refer ;) though the ſame be meant, not for any ex- 
cellency external, but in reſpect of his internal form, 
both in the nature, qualities, and other attributes 
thereof; in nature, becauſe it hath an eſſence, im- 
mortal and ſpiritual in qualities, becauſe the ſame 
was by God created holy and righteous in truth; 
in other attributes, becauſe man was made lord of 
the world, and of the creatures therein, 


* Santtins bis animal, mentiſque capacius alte, 


Deerat adbuc, & quod dominari in cetera poſſtt : 
Natus homo eff. ohh 


More holy than the reſt, and underſtanding more, 


A living creature wants, to rule all made before, 
So man began to be. 


Of chis image and ſimilitude of God, there is 
much diſpute among the fathers, ſchoolmen, and 
e writers : ſome of the fathers conceive, that man 
vas made after the image of in reſpect chief- 
ly of empire and dominion, as St. Chry/oftom, Am- 
ire, and ſome others: which St. Ambroſe denieth 
o the woman in theſe words, Ur ficut Deus unus, 
eo fieret homo unus; & quomodo ex Deo uno om- 
"a, ita ex uno homine omne genus eſſet ſuper faciem 
"lus terre : unus igitur unum fecit, qui unitatis 
z haberet imaginem; That as God is one, one 
"an might be made by him, and that in what man- 
de an things are of one God, likewiſe of one man 
whole kind ſhould be upon the face of the whole 
ji: therefore he being one, made one, that ſhould 
e the image of his unity. But whereas it is ga- 


Gen. 1. 26. 


In locum Ovid. Met. I. 1. 76. 


T* E creation of all other creatures being ded 


thered out of the following words of the ſame verſe, 
that man was after the image of God in reſpect of 
rule and power; it is written Dominamini in the 
plural number ; and let them rule over the fiſh inthe 
ſea, &c. and therefore cannot the woman be exclu- 
Others conceive, that man is faid to be after 

the image of God in reſpect of his immortal foul 
only: becauſe as God is inviſible, ſo the ſoul of 
man is inviſible ; as God is immortal and incorpo- 
ral, fo is the ſoul of man immortal and incorporal ; 
and as there is but one God which governeth the 
world, ſo but one ſoul which governeth the body of 
man ; and as God is wholly in every part of the 
world, ſo is the ſoul of man wholly in every part of 
the body: Anima eſt tota in toto, & tota in qualibet 
parte; The ſoul is wholly in the whole body, and 
wholly in every part thereof, according to Ariſtotle; 
though Chalcidius, and other learned men, deny that 
doctrine; which that it is otherwiſe than potentially 
true, all the Ariftorelians in the world ſhall never 
prove. Theſe and the like arguments do the Jes 
make (faith Toſtatus) and theſe reſemblances, between 
the infinite God, and the finite man, 
The ſchool-men reſemble the mind or ſoul of man 

to God, in this reſpect eſpecially ; becauſe that as 


in the mind there are three diſtinct powers, or fa- 


culties (to wit) memory, underſtanding, and will; 
and yet all theſe being of real differences, are bur 
one mind: fo in God there are three diſtinct per- 
ſons, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and yet 
but one God. They alſo make the image and ſimi- 
litude divers; and again, they diſtinguiſh between 
imaginem Dei, and ad imaginem Dei; and ſpin in- 
to fenall threds with ſubtile diſtinctions many times 
the plainneſs and ſincerity of the ſcriptures : their 


wits being like that ſtrong water, that eateth thro* 


and diffolveth the pureſt gold. Yi&orinus alſo ma- 
keth the image of God to be ſubſtantial, but not the 
ſimilitude : Sed in ſubſtantia nomen qualitatis decla- 
rativum; A word declaring quality in the ſubſtance. 
Out of which words, and that which followeth, it 
is inferred, that as the image and ſimilitude do 

tly differ, fo the ſinful ſoul doth not therefore 
1 image of God; but it hath not his 
ſimilitude, except it be holy and righteous. St. Au- 


guſtine alſo againſt Adimantus the Manichee affirmeth, 
nt. Aſel. 2. & de volunt. Dei. Plat. leg. 1. 1, Sanctum, quia pars potior immortalis; animal, quia in 
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man; and in his retractions maintaineth the ſame 
opinion, and alſo affirmeth that the ſimilitude is 
more largely taken, than the image. 

But howſoever the ſchool · men and others diſtin- 
guiſh, or whatſoever the fathers conceive; ure I 
am, that St. Paul maketh the ſame ſenſe of the 
image, which Victorinus doth of the ſimilitude, 
who ſaith, As we have borne the image of the earth-= 
ly, ſo ſhall we bear the image of the heavenly ; and 
it cannot be gathered out of the ſcriptures, that the 
words image and fimilitude were uſed but in one 
ſenſe, and in this place the better to expreſs each 
other; whatſoever Lombard hath ſaid to the con- 
trary. For God knows, what a multitude of mea- 
nings the wit of man imagineth to himſelf in the 
ſcriptures, which neither Moſes, the Prophets, or 
Apoſtles, ever conceived, Now as St. Paul uſeth 
the word (image) for both: ſo St. James uſeth the 
word (ſimilitude) for both, in theſe words: b There- 
with bleſs we God even the Father, and therewith 
curſe we men, which are made after the ſimilitude 
of God. Howſoever therefore St. Auguſtine ſeem- 
eth, out of a kind of elegancy in writing, to make 
ſome difference: as where he writeth, © Conſitemur 
imaginem in æternitate, ſimilitudinem in moribus in- 
veniri; We confeſs that this image is found in e- 
ternity, but his ſimilitude in manners, that 1s, in the 
ſpiritual diſpoſitions and qualities of the mind; yet 
thus he elſewere ſpeaketh plainly: Quaſi vero poſ- 
fit eſſe imago aliqua, in qua ſimilitudo non ſit : 
i enim omnino ſimilis non eſt, proculdubio nec imago 
eftz As if (ſays he) there could be any image, where 
the ſimilitude is not : no, out of doubt, where there 
is no likeneſs, there is no image. The very words 
of the text make this moſt manifeſt, as, Let us 
make man in our image, according to our likeneſs ; 
which is, Let us make man in our image, that he 
may be like us: and in the next verſe following, 
God himſelf maketh it plain; for there he uſeth 
the word (image) only as thus: God created the 
man in his image, in the image of God created he 
him. And to take away all diſpute or ambiguity, 
in the firſt verſe of the fifth chapter, the word (ſi- 
militude) is uſed again by it ſelf, as, In the day 
that God created Adam, in the likeneſ of God 
made he him. And this ſimilitude © St. Paul, 
calleth the image; Put on (faith he) the new 
man which is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of him that created bim. And in Hraci- 
des it is written, He made them according to his i- 
mage. Now if we may believe St. Paul before Pe- 
ter Lombard and other ſchool-men, then it is as 
manifeſt as words can make it, that the image 
and ſimilitude is but the ſame; for St. Paul uſeth 
both the words directly in one ſenſe, * For they 
turned the glory of the incorruptible God, to the ſimi- 
litude of the image of a corruptible man. 

Zanchius laboureth to prove, that man was 
formed after the image of God, both in body and 
mind: & Nulla pars in homine, que non fuerit 1 
imaginis particeps No part in a man (faith he) 
which was not participating God's image; for God 
ſaid, Let us make man according to our own image. 
But the ſoul alone is not man, but the Hypoſtaſis 
or whole man compounded of body and foul. The 
body of man (ſaith he) is the image of the world, 
and called therefore Microcoſmus ;, but the Idea and 
exemplar of the world was firſt in God, ſo that 
man, according to his body, muſt needs be the 
image of God. Againſt which opinion of this 


learned man, his own objection ſeemeth to me ſuf- 


a 1 Cor. 15. 49. d Jam. 3. 9. 
Dei, I. 3. c. 1. i In Gen. i Eph. 6. 12, * John 18. 36. 
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that by ſin, the perfection of this image is loſt in 


Ut ſupra. d Aug. ut ſupra. © Coloſſ. 3. 10. 
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obſcure reſemblance : In imagine pertranſit homo: 
Man paſſeth away in ſhadow: Let us then know 
and conſider, that God, who is eternal and infini 
hath not any bodily ſhape or compoſition, for it i; 
both againſt his nature and his word; an error of 
the Anthropomorphite, againſt the very eſſence and 
majeſty of God. 

Surely Cicero, who was but a Heathen, had yet 
a more divine underſtanding than theſe groſs Here. 
ticks: Ad ſimilitudinem Dei propius accedebat hy. 
mana virtus, quam figura ; The virtue which is in 
man (faith he) came nearer the ſimilitude of God 
than the figure, For God is a ſpiritual ſubſtance, 
inviſible, and moſt ſimple z God is a uſt 
God is merciful, God is charity it ſelf, and (in a 
word) goodneſs it ſelf, and none elſe ſimply 
And thus much it hath pleaſed God himſelf to 
teach us, and to make us known of himſelf, What 
then can be the ſhadow of ſuch a ſubſtance, the 
image of ſuch a nature, or wherein can man be 
ſaid to reſemble his unexcogitable power and per. 
fectneſs? Certainly, not in i dominion alone; for 
the devil is faid to be the prince of this world, and 
the k kingdom of Chriſt was not thereof, who was 
the true and perfect image of his Father: neither be- 
cauſe man hath an immortal ſoul, and therein the 
faculties of memory, underſtanding, and will; ſor 
the devils are alſo immortal, and participate thoſe 
faculties, being called | Je&mones, becauſe /cientes of 
knowledge and ſubtilty: neither becauſe we are rea- 
ſonable creatures, by which we are diſtinguiſhed 
from beaſts: for who have rebelled againſt God? 
who have made gods of the vileſt beaſts, of ſerpent, 
of cats, of owls, yea, even of ſhameful parts, of luſts 
and pleaſures, but reaſonable men ? Yer do I not 
condemn the opinion of St. ®Chry/oſtom and Ambriſe, 
as touching dominion, but that, in reſpect thereof, 
man was in ſome ſort after the image of God, 1! 
we take dominion, ſuch as it ought to be, that b;, 
accompanied with juſtice and piety; for God did 
not only make man a ruler and governor over tht 
fiſhes of the ſea, the fowls of heaven (or of the al!) 
and over the beaſts of the field; but God gave uno 
man a dominion over men, he appointed Kings '9 
govern them, and judges to judge them in equi. 
Neither do I exclude reaſon, as it is the ability ot 
underſtanding. For I do not conceive, that [renew 
did therefore call man, the image of God, becauſ 
he was animal rationale only ; but that he underſtood 
it better, with Sybilla; Imago mea eft homo, refan 
rationem habens; Man that is endued with f 
reaſon is ſaid to reſemble God (that is) by rigt 
reaſon to know and confeſs God his Creator, and 
the ſame God to ſerve, love, and obey ; and 
faid St. Auguſtine (who herein came nearer the truth) 
Fecit Deus hominem ad imaginem & Amine 
ſuam in mente; God made man in reſpect wo 
intellect after his own image and ſimilitude; 


* Rom. 1. 24. x Zanch. de oe 
1 Plat, in. Cratol. u Oforius de Juſt. 1.5. 
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Of the intellectual mind of man, in which there is 

nuch of the image of God; and that this image is 
much deformed by fin. UMTS Tied 


UT mens is not taken here for anima phyſica, 
according to Ariſtotle, which is, forma vel na- 
fra hominis; The form or nature ot man; but 
this faculty or gift of God, called mens, is taken 
for prima vis animi, the principal ſtrength of the 
mind, [or ſoul] cujus aftus eſt perepetua veritatis 
;ontemplatio whoſe act [ exerciſe, or office} is the 
perpetual contemplation of truth; and therefore it 
is alſo called b intelleftus divinus, imtellefus contem- 
plativus, & anima contemplativa A divine under- 
ſanding, and an intellect or mind contemplative, 
© Eft autem mens noſtra (faith Cuſanus) vis compre- 
bendendi ;, & totum virtuale ex omnibus compreben- 
dendi virtutibus compoſitum; Our intellectual mind 
(aich he) is a power of comprehending ; even the 
whole, that is in this kind powerful, compounded of 
all the powers of comprehenſion : unto which Mer- 
urius attributeth ſo much (if his meaning accom- 
pany his words) that he eſteemeth it to be the very 
eſſence of God (which was alſo the error of the Ma- 
niches, and others) and no otherwiſe ſeparate from 
God (faith he) than the light from the ſun: for this 
mens, or underſtanding (faith Mercurius) d eſt Deus 
in hominibus; Is God in men; or rather (and which 
I take to be his meaning) is the image of God in 
man, For, as the ſun is not of the ſame eſſence or 
nature with the divine light, but a body illightned, 
and an illumination created; ſo is this mens or un- 
derſtanding in men, not of the eſſence of God's in- 
finite underſtanding, but a power and faculty of our 
ſouls the pureſt z or, the lumen anime rationalis, by 
the true and eternal light illightned, And this mens 
others call animam anime, the ſoul of the ſoul; or, 
vith St, Auguſtine, the eye of the ſoul, or receptacle 
ol ſapience and divine knowledge, Que amorem ſapi- 
mie tanguam ducem ſequitur; Which followeth at- 
tr the love of ſapience as her guide (faith Philo; 
between which and reaſon ; between which and the 
mind, called anima; between which and that power 
which the Latins call animus, there is this difference: 
caon, is that faculty by which we judge and diſ- 
wurſe; anima, by which we live. Hereof it is ſaid, 
Auima corpus animat, id eſt, vivificatz [or] The 
bal is that which doth animate the body, that 
5, giveth it life; for death is the ſeparation of rex 
nd foul : and the ſame ſtrength (faith Philo) whic 
bod the great director hath in the world, the ſame 
this anima, or mind, or, ſoul in man. Ani- 
mud, is that, by which we will and make election; 
ad to this Baſil agreeth, which calleth this mens, 
 Uvine underſtanding, Perſpicacem anime partem; 
e perceiving part of the mind, or, the light by 
ach the ſoul diſcerneth : Dormientium mens, non 
"uma, ſopitur z & in furioſis mens extinguitur, ani- 
"2 manet : In men that ſleep it is this (mens, = 
uderſtanding, and not the mind or ſoul, whic 
rike, during which time it is but habitual in wiſe 
nen, and in mad men this (mens) is extinguiſhed, 
kt 1 the ſoul ; for mad men do live, though 
act, 
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Therefore this word being often uſed for the ſoul 
5\ng life, is attributed abuſively to mad men, 


hen 


1 we ſay that they are of a diſtract mind, in- 
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ſtead of a broken underſtanding: which word (mind) 
we uſe alſo for opinion, as, I am of this mind, or, 
that mind: and ſometimes for mens conditions or 


' virtues, as, he is of an honeſt mind, or, a man of a 


juſt mind: ſometimes for affection, as, I do this for 
my mindꝰs ſake: and Ariſtotle ſometimes uſeth this 
word (mens) for the phantaſy, which is the ſtrength 
of the imagination: » ſometimes for the knowledge 
of principles, which we have without diſcourſe : of- 
tentimes for ſpirits, angels, and intelligences: but as 
it is uſed in the proper ſignification, including both 
the underſtanding agent and poſſible, it is deſcribed 
to be a pure, ſimple, ſubſtantial act, not depending 
upon matter, but having relation to that which is 
intelligible, as to his firſt object: or more at large 
thus z a part or particle of the ſoul, whereby it 
doth underſtand, not depending upon matter, nor 
needing any organ, free trom paſſion coming from 
without, and apt to be difſevered, as, eternal from 
that which is mortal. Hereof excellently Mercurius; 
Anima eſt imago mentis, mens imago Dei. Deus 
menti preeft, mens anime, anima corpori z The ſoul 
(meaning that which giveth life) is the image of 
this underſtanding, or mens ; and this (mens) or 
underſtanding is the image of God. God is preſi- 
dent or ruler over this underſtanding, this under- 
ſtanding over the ſoul, and this ſoul over the body. 
This diviſion and diſtinction out of the Platonics, 
and Peripateticks, I leave to the reader to judge of. 
That Mens humana hath no need of any organ, 
*Marfilius Ficinus in his gth book of the ſoul's immor- 
tality, laboureth to prove. Zanchius doth not dif- 
ter from Ficinus in words; for (faith he) * Ad fa- 
cultatem intelligentem exercendam, non eget mens orga- 
no; tanquam medio, per quod intelligat : quanquam 
eget objetfto in quod intueatur, & ex quo intellectionem 
concipiat. Hoc autem objeftum ſunt phantaſmata, ſeu 
rerum a ſenſibus perceptarum ſimulachra ad phantaſi- 
am prolata To exerciſe the faculty of underſtand, 
the mind of man (ſaith he) needeth no inſtrument, 
as a m by which it may underſtand: but it 
needeth an object, whereon to look, and whence 
to conceive the act of underſtanding. This object 
are the phantaſms, or the re ſemblances of 1 4 
received from the ſenſe, and carried to the phantaſy. 
But in effect, this concluſion ſeemeth to carry a con- 
trary ſenſe, when he maketh the phantaſy, in repre- 
ſenting the object to the underſtanding, to be a cor- 
poral Organum; neither can it be underſtood to be 
an Organum of any thing, but of the underſtanding. 
And he addeth, that the reſemblance of things in 
man's imagination, are, to his underſtanding and 
mind, as colours are to the ſight; whence it ſo fol- 
loweth, that the imagination or phantaſy it ſelf is 
to the faculty of underſtanding, as the eye is to the 
faculty of ſeeing : and as this is an Organum, ſo that. 
Of this queſtion, how the mind in all her actions 
maketh uſe of the body, and hath communion with 
the body, I refer the reader to a moſt grave and 
learned diſcourſe in the laſt reply of M. D. s Bilſon, 
late biſhop of Mincheſter, unto Hen. Jacob How- 
ſoever the truth be determined, we muſt conclude, 
that it is neither in reſpect of reaſon alone, by which 
we diſcourſe, nor in reſpect of the mind it ſelf, by 
which we live, nor in reſpect of our ſouls ſimply, by 
which we are immortal, that we are made after the 
image of God. But moſt ſafely may we reſemble 
our ſelves to God in mente, and in reſpect of that 
pure faculty, which is never ſeparate from the con- 
templation and love of God. Let this is not all; 
for St. Bernard maketh a true difference between 
the nature and faculties of the mind or ſoul, and be- 


ae de ment. b Pœmand. «© De mente, Idiot. 1. 3. 4 Sen. | 65. f. & 31. f. Lib. 9. c. 5. f Zanch, de oper. Dei, 
l s Page 185. & ſequent. Ad imaginem Dei creavit i 
No OO agnoſceret ſuum ; atque imitari, proque ingenii, 


m, id eſt, ſapientiæ, virtutis, ac bonitatis compotem, qui 
prog” auctoritatis, ſibi conceſſæ ratione, ſtuderet. Exam. 
tween 
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tween the infuſion of qualiues $ 
gifts of grace, wherewith at is adorned and enriched, 
which, being added to the nature, eſſence, and fa- 
culties, maketh it altogether to be after che ãmage 
of God: whoſe words are-theſe, Nun prbpteren + 
Dei eft, quia ſui meminit mens, ſepue inteiligit 
25 (bc a o was the opinion of St. Auguſtine ) 


a quo fatta eſt, (that is) The mind (or mens) was 
not therefore the image of becauſe it remem- 
breth, underſtandeth, and loveth it ſelf; but becauſe 
it can remember, underſtand, and love God, who 
created it. And that this umage may be deformed 
and made unprofitable, hear Bail; Homo ad ima- 
ginem & ſimilitudinem Dei factus eſt, peccatum vero 
imaginis hujus pulchritudinem deformavit, & inuti- 
lem reddidit, dum animam corruptis concupiſcentiæ 
affeftibus immerfit : Man was made after the image 
and ſimilitude of God, but fin hath deformed the 
beauty of this image, and made it unprofitable, by 
drawing our minds into corrupt concupiſcence. 

It is not therefore (as aforeſaid) by reaſon of im- 
mortality, nor in reaſon, nor in dominion, nor in 
any one of theſe by it ſelf, nor in all theſe joyned, 
by any of which, or by all which we reſemble, or 
may be called the ſhadow of God, though by rea- 
ſon and underſtanding, with the other faculties of the 
ſoul, we are made capable of this print; but chiefly, 
in reſpe& of the habit of original righteouſneſs, 
moſt perfectly intuſed by God into the mind and 
ſoul of man in his firſt creation. For it is not by 
nature, nor by her liberality, that we were printed 
with the ſeal of God's image (though reaſon may 
be ſaid to be of her gift, which, joined to the ſoul, 
is a part of the eſſential conſtitution of our proper 
ſpecies) but from the bountiful grace of the Lord of 
all goodneſs, who breathed life into earth, and 
contrived within the trunk of duſt and clay, the in- 
imitable hability of his own piety and rignteouſneſs, 

So long therefore (for that reſemblince' which do- 
minion hath) do thoſe that are powertul retain the 
image of God, as according to his commandments 
they exerciſe the office or magiſtracy to which they 
are called, and ſincerely walk in the ways of God, 
which in the ſcriptures is called, * walking with 
God; and all other men ſo long retain this image, 
as they fear, love, and ſerve God truly, that is, for 
the love of God alone, and do not bruiſe and deface 
his ſeal by the weight of manifold and voluntary 
offences, and obſtinate fins, For the unjuſt mind 
cannot be after the image of God, ſeeing God is 
Juſtice it ſelt; the blood-thirſty hath it not, for God 
is charity and mercy it felt; talſhood, cunning prac- 
tice, and ambition, are properties of ſatan; and 
therefore cannot dwell in one ſoul, together with 
God: and to be ſhort, there 1s no likelihood be- 
tween pure b light and black darkneſs, between beau- 
ty and deformity, or between righteouſneſs and re- 
probation, And though nature, according to com- 
mon underſtanding, have made us capable by the 
power of reaſon, and apt enough to receive this 
image of God's goodneſs, which the ſenſual ſouls 
of beaſts cannot perceive z; yet were that aptitude 
naturally more inclinable to follow and embrace the 
falſe and dureleſs pleaſures of this ſtage-play world, 
than to become the ſhadow of God by walking after 
him, had not the exceeding workmanſhip of God's 
wiſdom, and the liberality of his mercy, formed 
eyes to our ſouls, as to our bodies, which, piercing 
through the impurity of our fleſh, behold the high- 
eſt heavens, and thence bring knowledge and object 
to the mind and ſoul, to contemplate the ever-during 


Gen. 5. 22. b 2 Cor. 6.14. 2 Cor. 3.9, d St. Ambroſe. e Arias Mont, de nat. f. 156. f Gen. 18. 27. 
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and termleſs joy, prepared for thoſe wic 
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whic r the image o is created 
8 and holineſs, as faith © St. Paul. Nor 
whereas it is thought by ſome. of the fathers, . by 
St. Auguſtine, with whom. © St. Ambroſe 3 tha 
ſt, and no 


by ſin, the perfection of the image is 
the image it ſelf; both opinions by this diſtinctio 
may be reconciled (to wit) that the image of God 
in man, may be taken two ways ; for, either | ;, 
conſidered according to natural giſts, and conſiſtech 
therein; namely, to have a reaſonable and under. 
ſtanding nature, c. and in this ſenſe, the image 
of God is more loſt by fin than the very reaſonable 
or underſtanding nature, c. is loſt (or fin doth not 
aboliſh and take away theſe natural giſts:) or, the 
image of God is conſidered, according to fupern;. 
tural gifts, namely, of divine grace and heavenly 
glory, which is indeed the perfection and accom. 
pliſhment of the natural image; and this manner gf 
ſimilitude and image of God is wholly blotted ou, 
and deſtroyed by fin. | | 


SECT. III. 


Of our baſe and frail bodies: and that the care iber. 
| of ſhould yield to the immortal ſoul. 


FT" HE external man God formed out of the duſt 

1 of the earth, or (according to the fignificai. 
on of the word, Adam) of Adamath, of red earth, 
or ex limo terræ, out of the ſlime of the earth, or: 
mixed matter of earth and water. Non ex qual- 
bet humo, ſed ex ghaphar adamath (id eſt) ex pinnuil. 
ima & molliſims L Not that God mit MR 
or ſtatue of clay, but out of clay, earth, or uf 
God formed and made fleſh, blood, and bone, with 
all: parts of man, 

1 hat man was formed of earth and duſt did 
Abrabam acknowledge, when in humble fear he ci. 
led unto God, to fave Sodom: * Let not my Lui 
uod be angry, if I ſpeak, I that am but duſ and 
aſhes : And, In theſe houſes of clay, whoſe founda- 
Hon is in the dufi, do our ſouls inhabit, according 
to Fob. And though our own eyes do every where 
behold the ſudden and reſiſtleſs aſſaults of death, 
and nature affureth us' by never-failing experience 
and reaſon by mfallible demonſtration, that ou 
times upon the earth have neither certainty nor di- 
rability ; that our bodies are but the anvils of pan 
and diſeaſes, and our minds the hives of unnumbrd 
cares, ſorrows, and paſſions: and that (when we 
are moſt glorified) we are but thoſe painted poſt; 
againſt which envy and fortune direct their dars; 
yet ſuch is the true unhappineſs of our condi, 
and the dark ignorance which covereth the eyes d 
our underſtanding, that we only prize, pampef, 
and exalt this vaſſal and ſlave of death, and fog! 
altogether (or only remember at our caſt away E. 
ſure) the impriſoned immortal ſou], which can fe- 
ther die with thereprobate, nor periſh with the mol 
tal parts of virtuous men: ſeeing God's juſtice n 
the one, and his goodneſs in the other, 1s exerciſe 
for evermore, as the ever-living ſubjects of hs E. 
ward and puniſhment. But when is it that we® 
mine this great account? never while we have 0* 
vanity left us to ſpend : we plead for titles, till ® 
breath fail us; dig for riches, while our ſtrength 
ableth us; exerciſe malice, while we can revelp' 
and then when time hath beaten from us both your 
pleaſure, and health, and that nature it ſelf ha 
the houſe of old age, we remember with 6 Fob, © 
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Chap. II. 
we muſt go the way from whence we [ball gor nurn, 
and that our bed is made rudy ſor ut in ice dark; 
and then, I ſay, looking over Jute into the bottom 
of our conſcience (which pleaſure and urnbition had 
locked up from us all our lives) we behold therein 
e * of our actions paſt, and withal 
this terrible inſcription: *'That God will bring every 
work into judgment, that man hath done under the ſun, 

But what examples have ever moved us? what 


perſuaſions reformed us? or what threatnings made 
tragedies play'd 


us afraid > we behold other mens 
before us, we hear what is promiſed and threaten- 
ed ; but the world's bright glory hath put out the 

of our minds; and theſe betraying lights (with 
which we only ſee) do neither look up towards 
termleſs joys, nor down towards endleſs ſorrows, 
till we neither know, nor can look for any thing 
elſe, at the world's hands. Of which excellently 
Marius Victor 


Nil boſtes, ail dira fames, nil denique morbi 
erunt, fuimus, qui nunc ſumus, iiſque periclis 
entati; nihilo meliores reddimur unquam, 

Sub vitiis nullo culparum fine manentes. 


Diſcaſes, famine, enemies, in us no change have 

wrought, [caught : 
What crit we were, we are; ſtill in the ſame ſnare 
No time can our corrupted manners mend, 


In vice we dwell, in fin that hath no end. 


But let us not flatter our immortal ſouls herein; 
for to neglect God all our lives, and know that we 
neglect him, to offend God voluntarily, and know 
that we offend him, caſting our hopes on the peace, 
which we truſt to make at parting, is no other than 
a rebellious preſumption, and (that which is the 
worſt of all) even a contemptuous laughing to ſcorn, 
and deriding of God, his laws and precepts. b Fru- 
ra ſperant, qui fic de miſericordia Dei ſibi blandi- 
antun; They hope in vain, faith Bernard, which 
in this ſort flatter themſelves with God's mercy. 
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Of the ſpirit of life, which God breathed into man in 
bis creation. 


* 1 CY Sw * 


N this frame and carcaſs God breathed the breath 
1 of lite; and the man was a living ſoul : (that 
6) God gave a body of earth and of corruptible mat- 
tr, a foul ſpiritual and mcorruptible ; not that God 
had any fuch bodily inſtruments as men uſe, but 
God breathed the fpirit of life and immortality in- 
to man, as he breatheth his grace daily into fuch 
8 love and fear him. © The ſpirit of God (ſaith 
Elibu in Fob) hath made me, and the breath of the 
Ainighty bath given me life : In qua ſententia (faith 
Rabanus) vitanda eſt paupertas ſenſus carnalis, ne 
rte putemus Deum, vel manibus corporeis de limo 
jurmaſſe corpus hominis, vel faucibus aut labiis ſuis 
'"/Piraſſe in faciem formati, ut vivere poſſit & ſpira- 
lum vite habere nam & propheta cum ait, ma- 
"5 tuæ fecerunt me, (5c. tropica hac locutione magis 
uam propria (id eſt, juxta conſuetudinem, qua ſo- 


t homines operari) locutus et. In which ſentence 
(ith he) * e 1 


Woided, left 


2 
— 
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beggarlineſs of carnal ſenſe is to be 
perhaps we ſhould think, either that 

with bodily hands made mans body of ſlime, 
ar breathed with jaws or lips upon his face (being 
armed) that he might live, and have the ſpirit of 
le: for the prophet alſo when he ſaith, thy hands 
e made me, ſpake this tropically, rather than 
properly (that is) according to the cuſtom which 


bcel. 12. 14. » Bern, in Pl. qui habitat. e Job 33. 4. 4 Eccl. 12. 7. 
Kh Gen. 2. 7. i Eccl. 12. 7. Kk Ar. Ply: I. 8. c. 2. 1. 17. f. 
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men uſe in working, 2 Quantum / periculi his, qui 
ſcripturas ſenſu corporeo lagunt? In what danger 
are they that read the ſcriptures in a carnal ſenſe? 
By this breath was infuſed into man, both life and 
ſoul, and therefore this (foul) the philoſophers call 
Animam, que Vivificat corpus, & animat; Which 
doth animate and give life to the body. The inſpi- 
ration of the Almighty giveth underſtanding, faith 
Job, and this ſpirit, which God breathed into man, 
which 1s the reaſonable ſoul of man, returneth again 
to God that gave it, as the body returneth unto 
the earth, out of which it was taken; according to 
Ecclefinfles : * And duſt ſhall return to the earth, out 
of which it was taken, and the ſpirit ſhall return to 
God that gave it. Neither is this word (ſpirit) 
uſually otherwiſe taken in the ſcriptures, than for 
the foul ; as when Stephen cried unto God : © Dy- 
mine, ſuſcipe ſpiritum meum, Lord Jeſus receive my 
[pirit and in St. John, And Jeſus bowed his head, 
and gave up the ghoſt, or ſpirit ; (which was) that his 
life and foul left his body dead. And that the im- 
mortal ſoul of man differeth from the ſouls of beafts, 
the manner of creation maketh it manifeſt : for it 
is written, S Let the waters bring forth in abundance 
every creeping thing, and let the earth bring forth the 


thing according to his kind, the beaſt of the 
earth, &c, But of man it is written, Let us make 


man in our own image, &c. and further, that h zhe 
Lord breathed in bis face the breath of life, Where- 
fore, as from the water and earth were thoſe crea- 
tures brought forth, and thence received life; ſo 
ſhall they again be diſſolved into the ſame firſt mat- 
ter, whence they were taken: but the life of breath 
everlaſting, which God breathed into man, ſhall, 
according to Ecclefiaſtes, i return again to God that 
gave it. 
| Ser. V. 
That man is (as it were) a little world : with a di- 
' greſſion touching our mortality. 


AN, thus compounded and formed by God, 

was an abſtract or model, or brief ſtory of 
the univerſal: in whom God concluded the creati- 
on, and work of the world, and whom he made 
the laſt and moſt excellent of his creatures, being 
internally endued with a divine underſtanding, by 
which he might contemplate and ſerve his Creator, 
after whoſe image he was formed, and endued with 
the powers and faculties of reaſon and other abili- 
ties, that thereby alſo he might govern and rule the 
world, and all other God's creatures therein. And 
whereas God created three ſorts of living natures 
(to wit) angelical, rational, and brutal; giving to 
angels an intellectual, and to beafts a ſenſual na- 
ture, he vouchſafed unto man, both the * intellectual 
of angels, the ſenfitive of beaſts, and the proper ra- 
tional belonging unto man, and therefore (faith 
Gregory Nazianzene) Homo eſt utrinſque nature 
vinculum; Man is the bond and chain which tyeth 
together both natures: and becauſe in the little 
frame of man's body there is a repreſentation of 
the univerſal, and (by alluſion) a kind of partici- 
pation of all the there, therefore was man 
called Microco/mos, or the little world. m Deus i- 
gitur bominem factum, velut alterum quendam mun- 
dum, in brevi magnum, atque exiguo totum, in ter- 
ris flatuit ; therefore placed in the earth the 
man whom he had made, as it were another world, 
the great and large world in the ſmall and little 
world; for out of the earth and duft was formed 
the fleſh of man, and therefore heavy and lumpiſh ; 
the bones of his body we may compare to the hard 


e Acts 7. 59. f John 9. 30. © Gen. 1. 20, 
1 Greg. Naz, Epiſt. Omnis in homine creatura, & 


rocks 


20 


rocks and ſtones, and therefore ſtrong and durable; 


Inde genus durum ſumus, experienſque laborum, 
Et documenta damus qua ſimus origine nat: 
From thence our kind hard- hearted is 
Enduring pain and care, 21 Tito 
Approving that our bodies of 
A ſtony nature are. | 


His blood, which diſperſeth it ſelf by the  bran- 
ches of veins through all the body, may be reſem- 
bled to thoſe waters, which are carried by brooks 
and rivers over all the earth; his breath to the air, 
his natural heat to the incloſed warmth which the 
earth hath in it ſelf, which, ſtirred up by the heat 
of the ſun, aſſiſteth nature in the ſpeedier procrea- 
tion of thoſe varieties, which the earth bringeth 
forth; Our radical moiſture, oyl, or balſamum 
(whereon the natural heat feedeth and is maintai- 
ned) is reſembled to the fat and fertility of the 
earth; the hairs of man's body, which adorns, or 
overſhadows it, to the graſs, which covereth the 
upper face and ſkin of the earth ; our generative 
power, to nature, which produceth all things; our 
determinations, to the light wandring, and unſtable 
clouds, carried every where with uncertain winds ; 
our eyes, to the light of the ſun and moon; and 
the beauty of our youth, to the flowers of the 
ſpring, which, either in a very ſhort time, or with 
the ſun's heat, dry up and wither away, or the 
fierce puffs of wind blow them from the ſtalks ; 
the thoughts of our mind, to the motion of An- 
gels; and our pure underſtanding (formerly called 
mens, and that which always looketh upwards) to 
thoſe intellectual natures, which are always preſent 
with God; and laſtly, our immortal ſouls (while 
they are righteous) are by God himſelf beautified 
with the title of his own image and ſimilitude. And 
although, in reſpect of God, there is no man juſt, 
or good, or righteous (for, b In angelis deprebenſa 
eſt ſtultitia, Behold, He found folly in his An- 
gels, faith Job;) yet, with ſuch a kind of diffe- 
rence, as there 1s between the ſubſtance and the ſha- 
dow, there may be found a goodneſs in man: 
which God being pleaſed to accept, hath there- 
fore called man, the image and ſimilitude of his 
own righteouſneſs. In this alſo is the little world 
of man compared, and made more like the uni- 
verſal (man being the meaſure of all things 
© Homo efi menſura omnium rerum, ſaith Ariſtotle 
and Pythagoras) that the four complexions reſem- 
ble the four elements, and the ſeven ages of man 
the ſeven planets; whereof, our infancy is compa- 
red to the Moon, in which we ſeem only to live 
and grow, as plants; the ſecond age to Mercury, 
wherein we are taught and inſtructed ; our third 
age to Venus, the days of love, deſire, and. vani- 
ty; the fourth to the Sun, the ſtrong, flouriſhing, 
and beautiful age of man's life; the fifth to Mars, 
in which we ſeek honour and victory, and in 
which our thoughts travel to ambitious ends ; the 
ſixth age is aſcribed to Jupiter, in which we begin 
to take account of our times, judge of our ſelves, 
and grow to the perfection of our underſtanding ; 
the laſt and ſeventh to Saturn, wherein our days 
are ſad, and over-caſt, and in which we find by 
dear and lamentable experience, and by the loſs 
which can never be repaired, that of all our vain 
paſſions and affections paſt, the ſorrow only abi- 
deth: Our attendants are ſickneſſes, and variable 
infirmities, and by how much the more we are ac- 
companied with plenty, by ſo much the more 


2 Ovid. Met. I. 1. d Job 4.18, < Arift. 10. Meraph. c. 1. f. 
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made unſociable to others, we become a burthen 
to our ſelves: being of no other uſe, than to hold 
the riches we have from our ſucceſſors. In thi, 
time it is, when (as aforeſaid) we, for the mot 

and never before, prepare for our eternal ha. 
tion, which we paſs on unto with many ſighs, 
groans, and ſad thoughts, and in the end, by the 
workmanſhip of death, finiſh the ſorrowtul byg. 
neſs of a wretched lite; towards which we alway, 
travel both ſleeping and . waking : neither hay: 
thoſe beloved companions of honour and riches 
any power at all to hold us any one day, by the 
glorious promiſe of entertainments; but by What 
crooked path ſoever we walk, the ſame leadeth 
on directly to the houſe of death, whoſe doors lie 
open at all hours; and to all perſons. For this 
tide of man's life, after it once turneth and decli. 
neth, ever runneth with a perpetual ebb and fal. 
ling ſtream, but never floweth again : our leat once 
fallen, ſpringeth no more; neither doth the ſun or 
the ſummer adorn us again, with the garments of 
new leaves and flowers. 


Redditur arboribus florens revirentibus ætas; 
Ergo non homini, quod fuit ante, redit. 


To which I give this ſenſe, 
The plants and trees made poor and old 


By winter envious, 

The ſpring- time bounteous 

Covers again from ſhame and cold : 
But never man repair'd again 

His youth and beauty loſt, 

Though art, and care, and coſt, 
Do promiſe nature's help in vain. 


And of which, 


, RP We ff ᷣ 1 


CATULLUs, ErICGRAM. 533 q 
Soles occidere & redire poſſunt : g 
Nobis cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, fe 
Nox eſt perpetua una dormienda. 
The ſun may ſet and riſe: 
But we contrariwiſe 0 


Sleep after our ſhort light 
One everlaſting night. 


For if there were any baiting place, of reſt, in 
the courſe or race of man's life, then, according 
to the doctrine of the Academics, the ſame might 
alſo perpetually be maintained; but as there 1s 3 
continuance of motion in natural living thing, 
and as the ſap and juice, wherein the life of plants 
is preſerved, both evermore aſcend or deſcend ; ſo 
is it with the life of man, which is always either 
increaſing toward ripeneſs and perfection, or de. 
clining and decreaſing towards rottenneſs and di 
ſolution, 


Ser. 
Of the free power, which man had in his firſt crea- 
tion, to diſpoſe of himſelf. 


Heſe be the miſeries which our firſt parend 

brought on all mankind, unto whom God 
in his creation gave a free and unconſtrained * 
and on whom he beſtowed the liberal e 
all things, with one only prohibition, to U} p 
gratitude and obedience, God ſet before _ 
mortal and immortal life, a nature celeſtia Gf 
terrene, and (indeed) God gave man to him 15 
to be his own guide, his own workman, and 0 
own painter, that he might frame or deſcribe un 


himſelt 


I 


= 


they could not change; and the ſupernal ſpirits or, ITT 1 


angels were from the beginning, or ſoon after, of 
that condition, in which they remain in perpetual... 
eternity. But (as aforeſaid) God gave unto, man 
all kind of ſeeds and | 
o:tative life of plants, the ſenſual. of beaſts, che 
rational of man, and the intellectual of angels; 
whereof, which ſoever he took pleaſure, to plant and 
cultive, the ſame, ſhould futurely grow in him, 
and bring forth fruit, agreeable to his own choice. 
and plantation. This freedom of the firſt man 
Alam, and our firſt father, was enigmatically 
deſcribed by Aſclepius Athenienſis (ſaith Mirandu- 
jj) in the perſon and fable of Proteus, who was 
ſüd, as often as he pleaſed, to change his ſhape, 
To the ſame end were all thoſe celebrated Meta- 
morphoſes among the Pythagoreans, and ancient 
, wherein it was feigned, that men were trans- 
formed into divers ſhapes. of beaſts, thereby to 
hew the change of mens conditions, from reaſon” 
to brutality, from virtue to vice, from meekneſs to 
cruelty, and from juſtice to oppreſſion, For 
the lively image of other creatures did thoſe Anci- 
ents repreſent the variable paſſions, and affections. 
of mortal men; as. by ſerpents were ſignified de- 
ceivers; by lyons, oppreſſors and cruel men; by 
fwine, men given over to Juſt and ſenſuality; 
by wolves, ravening and greedy -men ; which alſo 
St. Matthew reſembleth to falſe prophets, 4 which 
ame to you in ſheeps clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves : by the images of ſtones and 
ſtocks, fooliſh and ignorant men; by vipers, un- 
grateful men; of which © St. John Baptiſt, O ye 
generation of Vipers, &c. 175 


SEC T. WN. 


0f God's ceaſing to create any more: and of the 
cauſe thereof,, becauſe the univerſal created was 
exceeding good. 


N this work of man, God finiſhed the creati- 
on; not that God laboured as a man, and 
therefore reſted : for God commanded, and it was 
iniſhed, Cui voluiſſe eft. feciſſe; With whom to 
vill is to make, faith Beda. Neither did God ſo 
reſt, that he left the world made, and the creatures 
therein to themſelves: for 4 My father worketh to. 
th day (faith Chriſt) and I work; but God reſt- 
(that is) he created no new ſpecies or kinds of 
qeatures, but (as aforeſaid) gave unto man a 
power generative, and fo to the reſt of living crea - 
ures, to plants and flowers, their ſeeds in them- 
tives; and commanded man to © multiply and fall 
the earth, and the earth and ſea to bring forth 
"tures according to their ſeveral kinds: all which 
being finiſhed, God ſaw that his works were $009, 
dot that he foreknew not, and comprehended not, 
the beginning and end before they were; for God 
made every plant of the field before it was in the 
art; but he gave to all things which he had 
wated the name of good, thereby to teach men, 
Wat from ſo good a God there was nothing made, 
* that which was perfect good, and from whoſe 


= 5 purity and from ſo excellent a cauſe there 


d proceed no impure or imperfect effect. For 


Eccleſ. 18. 5 
i Meik. I, 
No, 2. 


d Matth. 7. 15. 


Matth. 3. 7. 
h Jude Ep. ver. 27. 


i Job 28. 12, 13. 4. 


| „Haun mn. | 
ith Siracides) and left bim in be bands f hit, and for the cruelty | 
(ks of God, and terward curſed, and all creatures of the firſt age 


that even ve they firſt fell ved by God: 


grafts of life (to wit) the ve 5 


. tSt. Paul confeſs'd that he knew 


thus much, s that neither men, nor 


d John 5. 17. 
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410 en Gau SANG r. E Wu. 
That the' feat of Paradiſe it greatly miſtaken + and 
that it is 9 marvel that men ſhould err. 
J JOncerning the firſt habitation of man, we read, 
hat the Lord God planted a garden eu. ward in 
Aden, and there be, put the man whom he made, 
Gen. ii. 6. Of this ſeat and place of Paradiſe, all 
ages have held diſpute; and the opinions and judg- 
ments have been in effect; as divers, among thoſe, 
that have written upon this part of Genes, as upon 
any one place therein, ſeeming moſt obſcure: Some 
there are, that have conceiyed-the being of the ter- 
reſtrial Paradiſe, without all ;regard of the world's 
geography, and without, any; work of eaſt and 
welt, or any conſideration of the place where Moſes 


by wrote, and from whence, he directed (by the quarters 


of the heavens) the way. how to find out and judge, 
in what region of the world this garden was by God 
planted, wherein he was exceeding reſpective and 
preciſe. Others, by being themſelves ignorant in 
the Hebrew, followed the firſt interpretation; or- 
truſting to their own judgments, underſtood one 
place for another; and one error is ſo fruitful, as 
it begetteth a thouſand children, if the licentiouſneſs 
thereof be not timely reſtrained. And thirdly, 
thoſe writers which gave themſelves to follow 
imitate others, were in all things fo obſervant ſec- 


tators of thoſe maſters, whom they admired and be- 


lieved in, as they thought it ſafer to condemn their 
own underſtanding, than to examine theirs. For 

(faith Yadianus in his epiſtle of Paradiſe) magnos 
errores, magnorum virorum auftoritate perſuaſi, 


 tranſmittimus , We paſs, over many groſs errors, 
by the authority of great men led and perſwaded. 


And it is true, that many of the fathers were far 
wide from the underſtanding of this place. I ſpeak 
it not, that I my ſelf dare preſume to cenſure them, 
for I reverence both their learning and their piety, 
and yet not bound to follow them any further, 
than they are guided by truth: for were men; 
& bumanum eſt errare. And to the end that no 
man ſhould be proud of himſelf, God hath diſtri- 
buted unto men ſuch a proportion of knowledge, 
as the wiſeſt may behold in themſelves their own 
weakneſs: Nulli unguam dedit omnia Deus; God 
never gave the knowledge of all things to any one. 
not, whether he 
were taken up into the third heaven in the fleſh, 
or out of the fleſh; and Chriſt himſelf acknowledges 
| Is knew of 
the latter day; and therefore, ſeeing knowledge is 
infinite, it is God (according to h St. Fade) who is 
only wiſe. Sapientia ubi invenitur? (laith Fob) 
But where is wiſdom found? i and where is the place 
of underſtanding ? Man knoweth not the price there- 
of, for it is not found in the land of the living. And 
therefore ſeeing God found folly in his 4 mens 
judgments (which inhabit in the houſes of clay) can- 
not be without their miſtakings: and ſo the fathers, 


e Gen. 1. 28. & ver. 22, 24. f 2 Cor. 12. 2. 
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and 
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and other learned men, excuſable in patticulats, eſpe- 

cially in thoſe whereupon our ſalvation dependeth 

nor. ö 1 CI | 3 194115 3117 703 DAE 
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A recizal of firange opinions touching Paradiſe. 
OW touching paradiſe, firſt it is to be en- 
uired, Whether there were a paradiſe, or 
no ? or whether Moſes's deſcription were altogether 
myſtical and allegorical ?, as Origen, Philo, Fran. 
Georgius, with others, have affirmed ; and that un- 
der , names of thoſe four rivers, Piſon,  Gehon, 
Hiddekel and Perath, the tree of life, and the tree 
of knowledge, there were delivered unto us other 
myſteries and ſignifications; as, that, by the four 
rivers, were meant the four cardinal virtues, 7u/- 
tice, Temperance, Fortitude and Prudence; or (by 
others) Oil; Mine, Milk and Honey. This allego- 
rical underſtanding of Paradiſe by Origen divulged, 
was again by Fran. Georgius received (faith Sixtus 
Senenfis ;) whoſe frivolous imaginations Sixtus him- 
ſelf doth fully and learnedly anſwer, in the 3 qth an- 


notation of his 5th book, fel. 338. the laſt edition. 
alſo leaned wholly to the allegori- 


» St. Anbroſe | 
cal conſtruction, and ſet Paradiſe in the third hea- 
ven, and in the virtues of the mind, & in noftro 
principali, which is, as I conceive it, in mente, or in 
our fouls: to the particulars whereof he alludeth in 
this fort. By the place or garden of Paradiſe, was 
meant the ſoul or mind; by Adam, mens or under- 
ſtanding ; by Eve, the ſenſe; by the ſerpent, delec- 
tation; by the tree of good and evil, ſapience; an 
by the reſt of the trees, the virtues of the mind, or 
in the mind planted, or from thence ſpringing. 
Notwithſtanding all which, upon 1 Corinth. cap. G. 


he in direct words alloweth both of a celeftial and 


terreſtrial Paradiſe; the one, into which St. Paul 
was wrap'd; the other, into which Adam was put 
by God. Aug. Chryſamenſis was of opinion, that a 
Paradiſe had Took 3 but that there was not now any 
mark thereof on the earth : the ſame being not on- 
ly defaced, but withal the places now not ſo much 
as exiſting, To which Luther feemeth to adhere, 
The Manichees alſo underftood, that by Paradiſe 
was meant the whole earth; to which opinion Va- 
dianus inclineth, as I conceive his words, in two 
ſeveral places. Firſt, upon this; Fil the earth, 
Gen. ro. of which he gives this judgment: Foc ip- 
ſo etiam quod dixit, Replete terram, dominamini uni- 
ver ſis animantibus, ſubjicite terram, clariſſime docet, 
totam terram extantem, & omnigenis (ut tum erat 
fruftibus conſitam, ſedem & hortum illum Adæ, & 
poſteritatis future fuiſſe ; Theſe words (faith he) 
in which God faid, Bring forth fruit and multiply, 
and fill the earth, and ſubdue it, and rule over eve- 
ry creature, do clearly ſhew, that the univerſal earth, 
ſet or filled with all forts of fruits (as then it was) 
was the garden and ſeat of Adam, and of his future 
poſterity. And afterward he acknowledgeth the 
place, out of the As, Apoſtolus ex uno ſanguine 
omne genus humanum ideo fattum docet, ut habita- 
rent ſuper univer/am faciem terre : tota igitur terra 
paradiſus ille erat; The apoſtle (faith he) teach- 
eth, that God hath made of one blood all man- 
kind, to dwell over all the face of the earth: and 


therefore all the earth (ſaith he) was that Paradiſe. 


Which conjectures I will anſwer in order. Gbrogi- 
us Becanus differeth not much from this opinion, 
but yet he acknowledgeth that Adam was firſt 
planted hy God in one certain place, and peculiar 
garden; which place Goropius findeth near the ri- 
ver of Areſines, in the confines of India. 


a Bartaſ. ſem. 2. I. 1. 143. b Amb. de Parad. 
cap. 3. Moſes Barc. de Par. f Gen. cap. 2. 
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only, or elſe would have it ſeatedl out of this ſang. 
ble W or raiſed into ſome high and remote te. 
NA 


our venerable'©' Bede and Peter Comeſtor, and 
ſes Barcephas the Syrian, tranflated'by 'Ma/tu3." Bir 


d other through Egypt, and the other through Me 


e Acts 17. 26. 
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Paradiſe under the equino Pofteltes, quite 
. under the nortk pole ehe — ig 
for the moſt part, and all their ſectatots, followed 
the opinion o Origen, or rather Origen theirs; who 
would either make Paradiſe a figure, or Tacramey 


e air. Strabus and Rabanits were 


as Hopkins ſays of Philo Judæus, that he wonter 
no malo genio afflatus, By what evil angel he wa 
blown up into this error; fo can I but greatly tur- 
vel at the learned men, who ſo groſly and blindly 
wander d; ſeeing Moſes, and atter” him the pro. 
phets, do fo plainly deſcribe this place by the'regj. 
on in which it was planted, by the kingdoms and 
provinces bordering it, by the rivers which water d 
it, and by the points of the compaſs upon which 
it lay, in reſpe& of Fudea, of Canaan, 
Noviomagus alſo upon Beda, De natura rerun, 
believeth that all the earth was taken for Paradiſ 
and not any one place. For the whole earth (th 
he) hath the fame beauty aſcribed to Paradiſe. He 
addeth, that the ocean was that fountain from whence 
the four rivers, Piſon, Gebon, Tigris, and Eupbrate, 
had their beginning; for he Lola not think it poſ- 
ſible, that theſe rivers of Ganges, Nilus, Tigris, and 
Enphrates (whereof the one ran through fa the 


potamia and Armenia) could rife out of one fountan, 
were it not out of the fountain of the ocean. 


Ser. 1 


That there was a true local Paradiſe eaſtward in thi 
country of Eden. | 


O the firſt therefore, that ſuch a place ther 

was upon the earth, the words of Moſes make 
it manifeſt, where it is written, * And the Lord Gu 
planted a garden eaſtward in Eden, and there be put 
the man whom he bad made and howloever the 
vulgar tranſlation, called Jerom's tranſlation, hath 
converted this place thus, Plantaverit Dominu 
Deas Paradiſum voluptatis a principio: The Lon 
God planted a Paradiſe of pleaſure from the begin- 
ning; putting the word {pleaſure) for Eden, and 
(from the beginning) for eaſtward : it is maniſel, 
that in this place Eden is the proper name of a f. 
gion, For, what ſenſe hath this tranflation (fi 
our Hopkins, in his treatiſe of Paradiſe) that be 
planted a garden of pleaſure, or, that a river wel 
out of pleaſure to water the garden? but the ſever 
ty interpreters call it Paradiſum Edenis, The Pars 
diſe of Eden; and ſo doth the Chaldean paraphrnl 
truly take it for the proper name of a place, 
for a noun appellative; which region, in reſpett of 
the fertility of the ſoil, of the many beautiful f- 
vers and goodly woods, and that the trees (as in tie 
Padies) do always keep their leaves, was ed 
Eden, which ſignifieth in the Hebrew, pleaſantneb; 
or delicacy ;, as the Spaniards call the country, f. 
polite to the iſle of Cuba, Florida: and this & te 
miſtaking, which may end the diſpute, as touching 
the double ſenſe of the word, that as Florida was? 
country, ſo called for the flouriſhing beauty thereof; 
ſo was Eden a region, called pleature or delicac 
for its pleaſure or delicacy: and as Florida fi. 
eth flouriſhing ; ſo Eden ſignifieth pleaſure : and J 
both are the proper names of countries; for Eden be 


4 Bart. 16. 126. c Bed. in Gen. Pet. Comeſt. J. . 


wg 


- » the proper name of a region (called pleafute in 
85 3 Paraliſd being the G of all 
chat region, Paradiſe was truly the garden of Eurn, 
ly the garden of pleaſure, - AY 
for eaſtward, to ate it, from the be- 
nne, it is alſo contrary to the tranſlation of the 
„ to the antient Gyeebfathers, as Baſil, Chry- 
ſoftom, Theodoret, Gregory, and to the Rabiner, as 
anbau, Rabbi Solomon, R. Abraham, and Chim- 
7 and of the Latins, Severinus, Damaſtenns, (Fc. 
ho plainly take Eden for the proper name of a 
region, and ſet the word (eaftware) for ab initio; 
tr Damaſcene's own words are theſe, Paradiſus ef 
locus Dei manibus in Eden ad orientem mirabiliter 
anſtuß; Parade is a place marvellouſly planted 
by the hands of God in Eden, towards the eaſt. 
And after all theſe fathers, Guilbelmus Pariſienſis, 
4 great learned man, and Sixtus Senenſis, of latter 
times, do both underſtand theſe words of Eden and 
of the eaſt, contrary to the vulgar tranſlation; Pa- 
'ifenſis, as indifferent to both, and Sixtus Senenſis, 
rectly againſt che vulgar: of which theſe are their 
own words; After this I will begin to ſpeak of Pa- 
-adiſe terreſtrial, which Gad planted from the be- 
ginning, or eaſtward, Gs. Poſt hec intipiam lopui 
{: Paradiſo terreſtri, quem plantaſſe Deum ab ini- 
tin vel ad orientem, £c. And then Sexen/is ; Mo- 
ks enim clariſſime prodit, Paradiſum à Dev confitum 
in regione terre orientalis, quæ dicitur Eden : Eden 
autem eſſe proprium nomen, apparet ex quur to capite 
Cen. ubi legimus, Cham habitafſe ad orientalen pla- 


clearly, that Paradiſe was planted of God in a re- 
gon of the eaſt country, which is called Eden but 
that Eden is a proper name, it appeareth in * Genes, 
where we read, that Cham dwelt on the eaſt border 
of Eden. Pererius endeavoureth to qualify this tranſ- 
ation ; for this particle (faith he) ab initio, is re- 
ferred to all the time of the creation, and not to the 
very firſt day; alledging this place of Chriſt, that 
although the devil was faid to be a b Man-ſlayer 
from the beginning, yet that was meant but after the 
ſixth day. But furely, as I think (referring my 
if to better judgment) the devil was from the in- 
ſtant of his fall a man- ſlayer in diſpoſition, though 
de had not whereon to practiſe till man's creation. 
And for concluſion, St. Hierome (if that be his tranſ- 
tion) adviſeth himſelf better in the end of the 30 
hapter of *Genefis, converting the word (Eden) by 
(ante) and not (a principio) as, God did ſet a che- 
bin before the garden of Eden z Collotavit Deus 
ute paradiſum voluptatit, cherubin; and Porerius 
umſelf acknowledgeth, that this is the true ſenſe 
i this place, preciſely taken, according to the He- 
mv, Poſuit a parte orientali horti Eden, therubin ; 
le ſet on the eaſt ſide of the garden of Eden, a 
Mrubin, Becanus affirmeth, that the Hebrety word 
8% ſignifieth (with) as well as (in) and ſo the text 


v find Paradiſe upon the river of Aceſnes; for 
here he hath heard of the Indian fig-tree in great 
Eundance, which he ſuppoſeth to be the tree of 
Inowledge of good and evil, and would therefore 
"W Paradiſe to the fig- tree: which conceit of his 
Ivill anſwer hereafter. 

Now, becauſe Paradiſe was ſeated by Moſes to- 
ads the eaft, thence came the cuſtom of praying 
"ris the eaſt, and not by imitation of the Cha 
nge and therefofe all our churches are built caſt 
ud weſt, as to the 
loch, which is directly over Paradiſe (faith Da. 


a Gen. 4. 16. 
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gm Eden; For Moſes (faith he) doth ſhew moſt 


wareth this ſenſe ; That God planted a garden 
kth pleaſure (that is to ſay) full of pleaſure. But 
E145 tolloweth this conſtruction, only to the end 


of which this river 


point where the fun riſeth in 
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maſcenus ] affirming, that, we always pray towards 
the eaſt, as looking wards Paas e uns we 
were caſt out; and yet the temple of Solomon had 
their yn and ſacrifices, which turned themſelves 
in their ſervice and divine on ies, always to- 
wards the weſt, theteby to avoid the ſuperſtition of 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans. 

But: becaule eaſt and weſt ate but in reſpect 
places (for although Paradi/e were caſt from Judea, 
yet it was weſt from Perfia) and the ſerving of 
God is every where in the world; the matter is not 
great, which way we turn out faces, ſo our hearts 
ſtand right; other than this, that we who dwell 
welt from Paradiſe, and pray turning our ſelves to 
the eaſt, may remember thereby to beſeech God, 
that as by Adam's fall we have loſt the Paradi/e on 
earth; ſo by Chriſt's death and paſſion we may be 
made partakers of the Paradiſe celeſtial, and the 
Kingdom of heaven, To conclude, I conceive, 
that there was no other myſtery in adding the word 
(ealt) to Eden by 'Mo/es, than to ſhew, that the re- 
gion of Eden, in which Paradiſe was, lay eaſtward 
trom Judea and Canaan : for the ſcriptures always 
called the people. of thoſe natiops, the ſons of the 
eaſt which inhabited Arabia, Meſopotamia; Chai: 
den, and Pera of which Ovid; 

Eurus ad auroram, Nabatheaque regna receſſit, 

Perſidague, & radlis juga ſublits 6 rien ; 

The eaſt wind with aurora hath abiding 

Among th' Arabian and the Perſian Hills, 

Whom Phebus firſt falutes at his up-riſing. 

And if it be objected, that Jeremy the prophet, 
threatning the deſtruction of Jera/alem, doth often 
make mention of northern nations, it is to be noted, 
that the north is there named, in reſpect of thoſe 
nations that followed Nabuchodonoſor, and of whom 
the greateſt part of his army was compounded ; 
not that Babylon it felt ſtood worth from Fera/alem, 
though inclining from the eaſt towards the north. 

Now to the difference of this tranſlation, Pezer 
Comeſtor giveth beſt ſatisfaction: for he uſeth the 
word, from the beginning, that is, from the firſt part 
of the world ( primcipio) id ef (faith he) 4 prima 
orbis parte; and afterward he affirmeth, that à prin- 
cipio, and ad vrientem, have the fame ſignification : 
from the beginning, and eaſi-ward, is all one; a 
principio idem eft quod ad orientem. 

But to return to the proof of this place, and that 
this ſtory of mankind was not allegorical, it follow- 
eth in the text of the 2d chapter and yth verſe, in 
theſe words; For out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree ee to the fight, and 
good for meat, &c. ſo as firſt it appeared that God 
created Adam elſewhere as in the world at large, 
and then put him into the garden : and the end why, 
is expteſs'd, verſe 18, that he might dreſi it and 
keep it : Paradiſe being a garden or orchard filled 
with plants, and trees, of the moſt excellent kinds, 
p to behold, and (withal) good for meat: 
which proveth that Paradiſe was a terreſtrial gar- 
den, garniſhed with fruits, delighting both the eye 
and taſte, And to make it more plain, and to 
take away all opinion of allegorical conſtruction, he 
affirmeth, verſe 10, that it was watered and beau- 
tified with a river; - expreſſing alſo the region, out 
„ Which he calleth Eden; 
and that Eden is alſo a country near unto Charon in 
Meſopotamia, * Ezechiel witneſſeth. 

But to all theſe cabaliſts, which draw the truth 
and ſtory of the ſcriptures into allegories, Epipha- 
nius anſwereth in theſe words; $i Paradiſus non eſt 
ſenſibilis, non eſt etiam fons, ſi non eſt fons, non eſt 
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flumen, 


24 
flumen, {i non eft flumen, non ſunt quatuor principia, 
von Piſon, non Gehan, non Tigris, ue Euphrates; 
non eſt ficus, non folia, non comedit Eva de arborey 
non eſt Adam, non ſunt homines, ſed veritas jam fa- 
bula eſt, & omnia ad allegorias revocantur; If Pa- 
radiſe be not ſenſible, there was no fountain, 
and then no river; if no river, then no ſuch four 
heads or branches, and then not any ſuch river as 
Piſon, or Gehon, Tigris, or Eupbrates; no ſuch fig- 
tree, or fruit, or leaves; Eve then did not eat of 
the fruit, neither was there any Adam, or 1 
the truth was but a fable, and all things eſt 
are called back into allegories. Words to the ſame 
effect hath St. Hierome upon Daniel; Conticeſcant 
eorum deliramenta, qui umbras & imagines in veri- 
tate ſequentes, ipſam conantur evertere veritatem, ut 
Paradiſum & flumina, & arbores putent allegorie 
legibus ſe debere ſubruere Let the dotage of them 
be ſilent, who following ſhadows and images in the 
truth, endeavour to ſubvert the truth it felt, and 
think that they ought to bring pgs and the 
rivers, and the trees, under the rules of allegory. 
Furthermore, by the continuation and order of 
the ſtory, is the place made more manifeſt, For, 
God gave Adam free liberty to eat of every tree of 
the garden (the tree of knowledge excepted) which 
trees Moſes in the gth verſe faith that they were good 
to eat; meaning the fruit which they bare. Beſides, 
God left all beaſts to Adam to be named, which he 
had formerly made ; and theſe beaſts were neither 
in the third heaven, nor near the circle of the moon, 
nor beaſts in imagination : for if all theſe things 
were enigmatical or myſtical, the ſame might alſo 
be ſaid of the creation of all things. And Exechiel, 
ſpeaking of the glory of the AHrian kings, uſeth 
this ſpeech z All the trees of Eden, which were in 
the garden of God, envied him; which proveth both 
Eden, and Paradiſe, therein ſeated, to be terreſtrial : 
for the prophets made no imaginary compariſons. 
But Moſes wrote plainly, and in a ſimple ſtyle, fit 
for the capacities of ignorant men, and he was more 
large and preciſe in the deſcription of Paradiſe, 
than in any other place of ſcripture ; of purpoſe to 
take away all ſcruple from the incredulity of future 
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ſum intelligi volunt: alia eorum, qui ſpiritualiter tantun 


11 
The joyful ſpring did ever laſt, TIO Ry... 
And Ziphyrus did breed, , hn © 
Syeet flowers by his gentle blaſt. 
Without the help of feed. 
And it is manifeſt, that Orphens,' Linus, Ping;. 
rus, Hefrodus, and Homer, and, after him, O0 
one out of another, and all theſe together with p,. 
thagoras and Plato, and their ſectators, did greatly 
enrich their inventions, by venting the ſtoln treaſures 
of divine letters, altered by prophane additions, and 
diſguiſed by poetical converſions, as if they had 
been conceived out of their own ſpeculations and 
contemplations. bn $280 LO 
But beſides all theſe teſtimonies, if we find what 
region Heden, or Eden was; if we prove the river 
that ran out of it, and that the ſame afterwards wiz 
divided into four branches; together with the king. 
doms of Havila, and Cuſh; and that all theſe are 
eaſtward from Canaan, or the deſarts of the Amp. 
rites, where Moſes wrote; I then conceive, that 
there is no man that will doubt, but that ſuch a 
place there was. And yet I do not exclude the alle. 
gorical ſenſe of the ſcripture ; for as well in this there 
were many fi of Chriſt, as in all the Old Teſts. 
ment throughout: the ſtory being directly true not. 
withſtanding. And to this purpoſe (faith St. Au- 
guſtine) Tres ſunt de Paradiſo generales ſentenie : 
una eft eorum, qui tantummodo corporaliter Paradi- 
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(id eft) ecclefiam : tertia eorum, qui utrogue modo Pa. 
radiſum accipiunt; (that is) There are three opini. 
ons of Paradiſe : the one of thoſe men, which wil 
have it altogether corporal: a ſecond of thoſe, which 
conceive it altogether ſpiritual, and to be a figure of 
the church: the third of thoſe, which take it in 
both ſenſes z which third opinion © St. Auguſtine ap- 
proveth, and of which Suidas giveth this allowable 
judgment: Quemadmodum homo ſenſibilis, & intl- 
ligibilis ſimul conditus erat fic & hujus ſanttiſimun 
nemus ſenſibile ſimul & intelligibile, & duplici ſpecie 
eft preditum ; (that is) As man was created at one 
time, both ſenſible, and intelligible, ſo was his holy 
grove, or garden, to be taken both ways, and en- 


ages, whom he knew (out of the gift of prophecy) dued with a double form, 0c 
to be apt to fabulous inventions; and that if he had 5 ha 
2 1 the region and the rivers, and Sen. 5 
ow it rom Canaan, many of the unbelievin „ hn. i Tr ant 
{ſraelites, and others after —4 would have wit. ebene 44 e 1 —_ ut 
conſtrued this ſtory of mankind. And, is it likely, 1b 105 
there would have been ſo often mention made of B UI it may be objected, that it is needles Th 
Paradiſe in the ſcriptures, if the ſame had been an and a kind of curioſity, to enquire ſo diligenty ear 
Utopia ? For we find that the valley, wherein d So- after this place of Paradiſe, and that the knowledg: ron 
dom and Gomorrah ſtood (ſometimes called Pentapo- thereof is of little or no uſe, To which I anſues the 
lis, of the five principal cities therein) was before that there is nothing written in the ſcripture, but the 
the deſtruction (which their unnatural ſin purchaſed) for our inſtruction; and if the truth of the ſtory be Ol 
compared to the Paradiſe of the Lord, and like to neceſſary, then by the place proved, the ſame i alo mal 
the land of Egypt toward Zoar : in like manner was made more apparent. For it we ſhould come Nec 
Iſrael — to the Paradiſe of God, before the that Paradiſe were not on the earth, but lifed ug i 
Babylonians waſted it: which proveth plainly, that as high as the moon; or that it were beyond all rel. 
Paradiſe it ſelf, exceeded in beauty and fertility, the Ocean, and in no part of the known world; WW 7:1 
and that theſe places had but a reſemblance thereof; from whence, Adam was faid to wade through we on 
being compared to a ſeat and foil of far exceeding fea, and thence to have come into Fudes (ou be f 
excellency. 0 N doubt) there would be few men in the world, u "s: 
Beſides, whence had Homer his invention of A. would give any credit unto it. For what coul Zinn 
cinous s gardens, as Juſtin Martyr noteth, but out ſeem more ridiculous than the report of fuch bern 
ot Moſes's deſcription of Paradiſe ? Gen. ii. And place? and beſides, what maketh this ſeat of Pard them 
whence are their praiſes of the Elyfian fields, but diſe ſo much diſputed and doubted of, but the Bion, 
out of the ſtory of Paradiſe? To which alſo ap- ceit that Piſbon ſhould be Ganges, which water nm 
pertain thoſe verſes of the golden age in Ovid. the eaſt India; and Gehon, Nilus, which enrich ; ners 
Egypt: and theſe two rivers ſo far diſtant, as 8 oo 
Ver erat æternum; placidique tepentibus auris, cept all the world were Paradiſe) theſe ſtreams Pace 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos fine ſemine flores. no way be compriſed therein ? Mr 
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cecondly, If the birth and works, and death of 

our Saviour, Were ſaid to have been in ſome ſuch 
country, of which no man ever heard tell, and that 
bis miracles had been performed in the air, or no 
lace certainly known: I aſſure my ſelf, chat the 
Chriſtian religion would have taken but a ſlender 
cot in the minds of men: for times and places are 
approved witneſſes of worldly actions. 
Thirdly, If we ſhould rely, or give place to the 

udgment of ſome writers upon this place of Gene/is 
(hough otherwiſe for their doctrine in general they 

ire worthy of honour and reverence) I lay that there 

- no fable among the Greczans or Egyptians more 

ridiculous: for who would believe that there were a 

piece of the world ſo ſet by it ſelf, and ſeparated, 

35 to hang in the air under the circle of the moon ? 

or who ſo doltiſh to conceive, that from thence the 

our rivers of Ganges, Nilus, Euphrates, and Tigris, 

hould fall down, and run under all the ocean, and 

riſe up again in this our habitable world, and in 

thoſe places where they are now found? which Jeſt 

any man think that I enforce, or {train to the 

worſt, theſe are Peter Comeſtor's own words, Eſt 

aulem locus ameniſſimus, longo terre & maris tractu 

; noſtra babitabili Zona ſecretus, adeo elevatus, ut 

u/que ad lunarem globum. attingat, &c. (that is) It 

iz 2 moſt pleaſant place, ſevered from our habitable 

Zine, by a long tract of land and fea, elevated fo, 

that it reacheth to the globe of the moon. 


and been deduced. If then it do appear by the for- 
mer, that ſuch a place there was as Paradiſe, and 
that the knowledge of this place cannot be unpro- 
fitable, it followeth in order to examine ſeveral opi- 
nions before remembred, by the truth it ſelf; and to 
ſee how they agree with the ſenſe of the ſcripture, 
and with common reaſon; and afterward to prove 
directly, and to delineate the region in which G 


firſt planted this delightful garden. 


SHA CT. V. 


That the flood hath not utterly defared the marks of 
Paradiſe, nor cauſed hills in the earth. 


ND firſt, whereas it is ſuppoſed by Aug. Chy- 
ſamenſis, that the flood hath altered, deform- 
„or rather annihilated this place, in ſuch ſort, as 
no man can find any mark or memory thereof (of 
which opinion there were others alſo, aſcribing to 
the flood the cauſe of thoſe high mountains, which 
are found on all the earth over, with many other 
ſtrange effects: for mine own opinion, I think 
neither the one, nor the other to be true. For al- 
though I cannot deny, but that the face of Paradiſe 
was after the flood withered, and grown old, in 
reſpect of the firſt beauty (for both the ages of men, 
and the nature of all things time hath changed :) yet 
if there had been no ſign of any ſuch place, or if the 
ſoil and feat had not remained, then would not Mo- 


And Moſes Barcephas upon this place writeth in ſes, who wrote of Paradiſe about 850 * After 


this manner: * Deinde hoc quoque reſponſum volu- 
mus, Paradiſum multo ſublimiore poſitum eſſe regione, 
atque hec noſtra extet terra, eoque fiers ut illinc per 
precipitiam delabantur fluvii tanto cum impetu, quan- 
tum verbis exprimere non poſſis; eoque impetu impul- 
| preſſigue ſub oceani vado rapiuntur, unde rurſus 
profiliaut ebulliantque in hoc à nobis culto orbe : 
which have this ſenſe : Furthermore (faith he) we 
give this for an anſwer, that heat 4 bf is ſet in a 
region far raiſed above this part which we inhabit ; 
whereby it comes to paſs, that from thence theſe 
rivers fall down with ſuch a headlong violence, as 
words cannot expreſs z and with that force ſo im- 
pulſed and preſs'd, they are carried under the deep 
ocean ſea, and do again rife and boil up in this our 
habitable world : and to this he addeth the opinion of 
Epbram, which is this: Ephram dicit, Paradiſum 
ambire terram, atque ultra oceanum ita poſitum eſſe, 
ut totum terrarum orbem ab omni circumdet regione, 
101 aliter atque lung orbis lunam cingit; (which is) 
That Paradiſe doth compaſs or embrace the whole 
earth, and is fo ſet beyond the ocean, as it envi- 
roneth the whole orb of the earth on every ſide, as 
the orb of the moon doth embrace the moon. To 
te end therefore that theſe ridiculous expoſitions and 
opinions do not bring queſtion unto truth it ſelf, or 
make the ſame ſubject to doubts or diſputes, it is 
neceſſary to diſcover the true place of Paradiſe, 
which Cod in his wiſdom appointed in the very na- 
"el of this our world, and (as Melanchton ſays) in 
parte terre meliore, in the beſt part thereof, that 
rom thence, as from a center, the univerſal might 
be filled with people and planted ; and by know- 
ug this place, we ſhall the better judge of the be- 
Sing of nations, and of the world's inhabitation: 
'0r near unto this did the ſons of Noah alſo diſperſe 
nemſelves after the flood, into all other remote re- 
50s and countries. And if it be a generous deſire 
u men, to know from whence their own fore-fa- 
rs have come, and out of what regions and na- 
ca, it cannot be diſpleaſing to underſtand the 
"ace of our firſt anceſtor, from whence all the 

cams and branches of mankind have followed 


* Barcephas converted by Maſius. 
No, 2. | | 


the flood, have deſcribed it ſo particularly, and 
the prophets long after Moſes, would not have made 
ſo often mention thereof, And though the very gar- 
den it ſelf were not then to be found, but that the 
flood, and other accidents of time, made it one com- 
mon field and paſture with the land of Eden, yet 
the place is ſtil] the ſame, and the rivers ſtill remain 
the ſame rivers. By two of which (never doubted 
of) to wit, Tigris, and Euphrates, we are ſure to 
find in what longitude Paradiſe lay; and learning 
out one of theſe rivers, which afterward doth di- 
vide it ſelf into four branches, we are ſure that the 
partition is at the very border of the garden it felt. 
For it is ® written, that out of Eden went a river 
to water the garden, and from thence it was divi- 
ded, and became into four heads; now, whether 
the word in the Latin tranſlation (nde) from thence, 
be referred to Eden it ſelf, or to Paradiſe ; yet the 
diviſion, and branching of thoſe rivers, muſt be in 
the north, or ſouth ſide of the very garden (if the 
rivers run as they do, north and ſouth ;) and therefore 
theſe rivers yet remaining, and Eden manifeſtly 
known, there could be no ſuch defacing by the flood, 
as is ſuppoſed. Furthermore, as there is no likeli- 
hood, tliat the place could be ſo altered, as future 
ages knew it not; ſo is there no probability that ei- 
ther theſe rivers were turned oùt of their courſes, or 
new rivers created by the flood which were not, or 
that the flood (as aforeſaid) by a violent motion, 
when it began to decreaſe, was the cauſe of high 
hills, or deep valleys. For what deſcent of wa- 
ters could there be in a fpherical and round body, 
wherein there is nor high nor low ? ſeeing that all 
violent force of waters is either by the ſtrength of 
wind, by deſcent from a higher to a lower, or by 
the ebb or flood of the ſea, But that there was any 
wind (whereby the ſeas are moſt enraged) it ap- 
reth not, rather the contrary 1s probable: for it is 
written, © Therefore God made a wind to paſs upon 
the earth, and the waters ceaſed. So as it appeareth 
not, that, until the waters ſank, there was any wind 
at all, but that God afterward, out of his goodneſs, 
cauſed the wind to blow, to dry up the abundant 
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lime and mud of the earth,and make the land more 
firm, and to cleanſe the air of thick va and 
unwholſome miſts : and this we know by i 
ence, that all downright rains do evermore diffever 
the violence of outragious winds, and beat down, 
and level the ſwelling and mountainous billows of 
the ſea : for any ebbs and floods there could be 


none, when the waters. were equal, - and of one 


height, over all the face of the earth, and when there 
were no indraughts, bays, or gults to receive a flood, 
or any WN or violent falling of waters in the 
round form of the earth and waters, as aforeſaid: 
and therefore it ſeemeth moſt agreeable to reaſon, 
that the waters rather ſtood in a quiet calm, than 
that they moved with any raging or over- bearing 
violence. And for a more direct proof that the 
flood made no ſuch deſtroying alteration, Joſephus 
avoweth that one of thoſe pillars erected by Seth, 
the third from Adam, was to be ſeen in his days 
which pillars were ſet up above 1426 years before 
the flood, counting Seth to be an hundred years 
old at the erection of them; and Joſeph himſelt to 
have lived ſome forty or fifty years after Chriſt : of 
whom, altho? there be no cauſe to believe all that 
he wrote, yet that which he avouched of his own 
time, cannot (without great derogation) be called 
in queſtion, And therefore 1t may be poſſible, that 
ſome foundation or ruin thereof might then be ſeen. 

Now, that ſuch pillars were raiſed by Seth, all an- 
tiquity hath avowed. It is alſo written that Beroſus 
(to whom, altho' I give little credit, yet I cannot 
condemn him in all) that the city of Enoch, built 
by Cain about the mountains of Libanus was not de- 
faced by length of time: yea, the ruins thereof, An- 
nius (who commented upon that invented frag- 
ment) ſaith, were to be ſeen in his days, who liv'd 
in the reign of Ferdinand and Jſabella of Caſtile. 
And if theſe his words be not true, then was he ex- 
ceeding impudent: for, ſpeaking of this city of E- 
noch, he concludeth in this fort: Cujus maximæ & 
ingentis molis fundamenta viſuntur, & vocatur ab in- 
colis regionis, Civitas Cain, ut noſtri mercatores, & 
peregrini referunt ; The foundation of which huge 
maſs is now to be ſeen, and the place 1s called by 
the people of that region, the City of Cain, as 
both our ſtrangers and merchants report, It is alſo 
avowed by Pomponius Mela (to whom I give more 
credit in theſe things) that the city of Foppa was 
built before the flood, over which Cepha was king: 
whoſe' name, with his brother Phineus, together 
with the grounds and principles of their religion, 
was found graven upon certain altars of ſtone, And 
it is not impoſſible, that the ruins of this other city, 
called Enoch by Annius, might be ſeen, tho' found- 
ed in the firſt age: but it could not be of the firſt 
city of the world, * built by Cain; the place rather 
than the time denying it. 

And to prove directly that the flood was not the 
cauſe of mountains, but that there were mountains 
from the creation, it is written, that the waters of 
the flood overflowed by fifteen cubits the higheſt moun- 
rains. And Maſius Damaſcenus, ſpeaking of the 
flood, writeth in this manner: Eft ſupra Minyadam 
excelſus mons in Armenia (qui Baris appellatur) in 
guo confugientes multos, ſermo eſt, diluvii tempore 
liberatos, And upon Minyada. there is an high 
mountain in Armenia (called Baris) unto which, it 
is ſaid, that many fled in the time of the deluge, 
and that they ſaved themſelves thereon, Now, 
tho? it is contrary to God's word, that any more 
were ſaved than etght perſons (which Mafius doth 
not avouch, but by report) yet it is a teſtimony, 
that ſuch mountains were before the flood, which 


a Gen. 4.17, b Gen. 8.11. „Gen. 1. 28. 


were Aids nd GRE e 
names, and on which mountains it is generally r 
ceived that the ark reſted'; but untruly, as 1 fal 
prove hereafter. And again it appeateth, 
mount Sion (tho? by another name) Was 
before the flood; on which the Thalmudifts 
that giants ſaved themſelves alſo; but (a 
Annius faith) without all authority, either divine 


or human. 
that the flood did not ſo 


Laſtly, it ap 
turn upſide down the face of the earth, as ther 
it was made paſt knowledge, after the waters "Ie 
decreaſed, by this, that ® when Noah ſent out th, 
dove the ſecond time, ſhe returned with an olive-leaf 
in her mouth, which ſhe had pluck'd, and which 
(until the trees were diſcovered) ſhe found not: for 
otherwiſe ſhe might have found them floating 
the water; a manifeſt proof, that the trees were not 
torn up by the roots, nor ſwam upon the w 
for it is written, folium olive raptum, or decerptum 
a leaf pluck*d ; which is, to take from a tree, or 
tear off. By this it is apparent (there being no- 
thing written to the contrary) that the flood made 
no ſuch alteration, as was ſuppoſed, but that the 
place of Paradiſe might be ſeen to ſucceeding age; 
eſpecially unto Moſes, by whom it pleaſed God to 
teach the truth of the world's creation, and unto the 
1 which ſucceeded him: both which I take 
or my warrant, and to guide me in this diſcoyery, 


Ser. VL 


That Paradiſe was not the whole earth, as ſont 
have thought : making the ocean to be the fountain 
of thoſe four rivers. 


* HIS conceit of Aug. Chryſamenſis being an- 
ſwered, who only giveth his opinion for rea- 
ſon, I will in a few words examine that of the M.. 
nichees, of Noviomagus, Vadianus, Goropins, Be. 
nus, and all thoſe that underſtood, that by Paradiſe 
was meant the whole earth, But in this I ſhall not 
trouble the reader with many words, becauſe by 
thoſe places of ſcripture formerly remember'd, this 
univerſality will appear altogether improper, The 
places which Yadianus alledgeth, © Bring forth fruit 
and multiply, fill the earth and ſubdue it, rule wr 
every creature, &c. with this of the Acts, * And bath 
made of one blood all mankind, to dwell on all it 
face of the earth, do no way prove ſuch a geneti- 
lity : for the world was made for man, of which 
he was lord and governour, and all things therein 
were ordained of God for his uſe. Now, altho' al 
men were of one and the ſame fountain of blood 
originally; and Adam's poſterity inhabited in pro- 
ceſs of time over all the face of the earth: Jet t 
diſproveth in nothing the particular garden, aig 
ed to © Adam to dreſs and cultive, in which he l. 
ved in ſo bleſſed an eſtate before his tranſgreſſon. 
For if there had been no other choice, but tht 4. 
dam had been left to the univerſal, Moſes would 
not then have ſaid * eaftward in Eden, ſeeing te 
world hath not eaſt nor weſt but reſpectively. And 
to what end had the angel of God been ſet to kerp 
the eaſt ſide, and entrance into Paradiſe after 4 
dam's expulſion, if the univerſal had been Pt 
diſe ? for then muſt Adam have been chaſed all 
out of the world. For if all the earth were Fa 
diſe, that place can receive no better co 1 
than this, That Adam was driven out of the wol 

into the world, and out of Paradiſe into Paradiſ, 
except we ſhould believe with Metrodorus, that t 

were infinite worlds. Which to deny, he 1 
all one as to affirm, That in ſo large a feld a. | 
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„there ſhould grow but one thiſtle. Novio- 


it was 1 
las and uphr 


fllly taken for Ganges, and Gehon falſly for Nzlus 
alcho* Ganges be a river by Havila in India, a 


Ser. VI. 


Of their opinion which make Paradiſe as high as 
the moon and of others which make it higher 
than the middle region of the air. 


- whereas Beda faith, and as the ſchool- 


Ne men affirm, Paradiſe to be a place altogether 
A- removed from the knowledge of men (locus a cog- 
2 nitione hominum remotiſſimus) and Barcephas concei- 
2 ved, that Paradiſe was far in the eaſt, but mounted 
tit above the ocean, and all the earth, and near the 
not orb of the moon (which opinion, tho? the ſchool- 
by men charge Beda withal, yet Pererius lays it off 


from Beda, upon Strabus, and his maſter Rabanus 
and whereas Rupertus, in his geography of Para- 


diſe, doth not much differ from the reſt, but finds 


over t ſeated next or neareſt heaven; it may ſeem, that 
bath all theſe borrowed this doctrine out of Plato, and 
| the Plato out of Socrates : but neither of them (as I 
nerd conceive) well underſtood ; who (undoubtedly) took 
hich this place for heaven it ſelf, into which the ſouls of 
erein the bleſſed were carried after death. 

0 al True it is, that theſe philoſophers durſt not for 
Jlood lar of the Areopagites (in this, and many other di- 


"inc apprehenſions) ſet down what they believed in 
plain terms, eſpecially Plato : though Socrates in 
the end ſuffered death for acknowledging one only 
powerful God; and therefore did the devil himſelf 
0 him that right, as by an oracle, to pronounce 
lim the wiſeſt man, d Fuſtin Martyr affirmeth, 
ut Plato had read the ſcriptures ; and St. Auguſ- 
"ne gave this judgment of him, as his opinion, that 
l things changed) he might be counted a Chriſti 
. And it ſeemeth to me, that both Tertullian 
nd Euſehius conceive, that Socrates, by that place 
Wreſaid, meant the celeſtial Paradiſe, and not this 
of Eden. Solinus, 1 grant, reporteth, that there is 
i place exceeding delightful, and healthful, upon 

* top of mount Atho (called Acrithonos) which 

ug above all clouds of rain, or other inconveni- 
der, the people (by reaſon of their ſo many years) 
e called Macrobici (that is) long ivd. A further 
"ment is uſed for proof of the height of this 


Puce, becauſe therein was Enoch preſerved from 


Log Laert, in Sco. b Juſt. Mart. adm. ad Gent. Aug. 


the violence of the flood: approved by //fdore and 
Peter Lombard in which place alſo Tertullian 
conceived, that tlie bleſſed ſouls were preſerved till 
the laſt jud t: which Feneusand Juſtin Mar- 
tyr alſo believed. But this opinion was of all carho- 
lick divines reproved, and in the Florentine council 
damned; of which St. Auguſtine more modeſtly 
gave this judgment: Sicut certum eft Enoch && E- 
liam, nunc vivere © ita ubi nunc ſunt, an in paradi- 
fo an alibi, incertum eſt; (that is) As it is certain 
that Enoch and Elias do now live; ſo where they 
now live, in paradiſe, or elſewhere, it is uncertain, 
But Barcephas gives a third cauſe, though of all o- 
ther the weakeſt, For (faith he) it was neceſſary 
that Paradiſe ſhould be fer at fuch a diſtance and 
height, becauſe the four rivers (had they not fallen 
ſo precipitate) could not have had ſufficient force to 
have. thruſt themſelves under the great ocean, and 
afterward have forced their paſſage thro? the earth, 
and have riſen again in the far diſtant regions of 
India, Egypt, and Armenia. 

Theſe ſtrange fancies and dreams have been an- 
ſwered by divers learned men long ſince, and late- 
ly by Hopkins, and Pererius, writing upon this ſub- 
ject; of whoſe arguments I will at theſe few : 
(for to uſe long diſcourſe againſt thoſe things, which 
are both againſt ſcripture and reaſon, might right- 
ly be judged a vanity in the anſwerer, not much 
inferiour to that of the inventer, 

It is firſt therefore alledged, that ſuch a place 
cannot be commodious to live in: for being let fo 
near the moon, it had been too near the ſun, and 
other heavenly bodies. Secondly, becauſe it muſt 
have been too joynct a neighbour to the element of 
fire, Thirdly, becauſe the air in that region is fo 
violently removed, and carried about with ſuch 
ſwiftneſs, as nothing in that place can conſiſt or 
have abiding. Fourthly, — the ſpace between 
the earth and the moon (according to Ptolemy and 
Alfraganus) is ſeventeen times the diameter of the 
earth, which makes in a groſs account about one 
hundred and twenty thouſand miles. Hereupon it 


) muſt follow, that Paradiſe, being raiſed to this 


height, muſt have the compaſs of the whole earth 
for a baſis and foundation. But had it been fo rai- 
ſed, it could hardly be hidden from the knowledge, 
or eyes of men, ſeeing it would deprive us of the 
ſun's light all the fore-part of the day, being ſeated 
in the eaſt, as they ſuppoſe. Now, to fortify the 
former opinions, Toftatus addeth this, that thoſe 
people which dwell near thoſe falls of waters, are 
deaf from their infancy, like thoſe that dwell near 


the © Catadupe, or over-falls of Nilus. But this I 


hold as feigned. For I have ſeen in the Indies, far 
greater water-falls, than thoſe of Nilus, and yet the 
people dwelling near them are not deaf at all. 7o/- 
tatus (better to ſtrengthen himſelt ) citeth Baſil and 
Ambroſe together: to which Pererius, Sed ego hec 
apud Baſilium & Ambrofium in eorum ſcriptis, quæ 
nunc extant, _— me legere memini; But I do 
not remember (faith he) that I ever read thoſe things 
either in Baſil or Ambroſe. 


But for the bodies of Enoch and Elias, God hath 


diſpoſed of them according to his wiſdom, Their 
taking up might be into the celeſtial Paradiſe, for 
ought we know. For altho' fleſh and blood, ſub- 
ject to corruption, cannot inherit the kingdom of 
heaven, and the ſeed muſt rot in the ground before 
it grow, yet we ſhall not all die (faith St. Paul) 
4 but all ſhall be changed : which change in Enoch 
and Elias, was eaſy to him that is almighty. But 
for the reſt, the ſcriptures are manifeſt, that by the 
flood all periſhed on the earth ſaving * eight per- 


e Cicero Somn. Scip, 41 Cor. 15. 36, 51. © 1 Pet. * 
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ſons; and therefore in the terreſtrial Paradiſe they 
could not be. | „ 

For Toftatus's own opinion, who ſoared not 
altogether ſo high as the reſt, but believed that Pa- 
radiſe was raiſed above the middle region of the air, 
and twenty cubits above all mountains; that the 
flood did not therefore reach it (which Scotus and 


other latter ſchool-men alſo believed; for, ſay they, 


there were no ſinners in Paradiſe, and therefore no 
cauſe to overwhelm it:) this is alſo contrary to 
the expreſs letter of the ſcripture, which directly, 
and without admitting of any diſtinction, teacheth 
us, that he waters over-flowed all the mountains 
under heaven. And were 1t otherwiſe, then might 
we as well give credit to Maſius Damaſcenus, and 
the Thalmudiſts, who affirm, that there were of the 
giants that ſaved themſelves on the mountain Baris, 
and on Sion. But to help this, Scotus being (as 
the reſt of the ſchool-men are) full of diſtinctions, 
faith; that the waters ſtood at Paradiſe, as they did 
in the b red fea, and at Jordan; and as the flood 
was not natural, ſo was Paradiſe ſaved by miracle. 
And Thomas Aquinas qualifieth his high conceit with 
this ſuppoſition, that it was not believed, that Para- 
diſe was fo ſeated, as Bede and others ſeem to affirm 
in words, but by hyperbole and comparatively, for 
the delicacy and beauty ſo reſembled. But this I 
dare avow of all thoſe ſchool-men, that though they 
were exceeding witty, yet they better teach all their 
followers to ſhift, than to reſolve, by their diſtin- 
ctions. Wherefore not to ſtay long in anſwering 
this opinion of Toſtatus, I confeſs that it is written, 
that the mountains of Olympus, Atho, and Atlas, 
over-reach and ſurmount all winds and clouds, and 
that (notwithſtanding) there is found on the heads 
of the hills both ſprings and fruits; and the Pagan 
prieſts, ſacrificing on theſe mountain-tops, do not 
find the aſhes (remaining of their ſacrifices) blown 
thence, nor thence waſh'd off by rains, when they 
return: yet experience hath reſolved us, that theſe 
reports are fabulous; and Pliny himſelf (who was 
not ſparing 1n the report of wonders) avoweth the 
contrary. But were 1t granted, yet the height of 
theſe mountains 1s far under the ſuppoſed place of 
Paradiſe ;, and on theſe felt hills the air is fo thin 
(faith St. Auguſtine, whom herein I miſtruſt) that 
it 1s not ſufficient to bear up the body of a bird, 
having therein no feeling of her wings, or any ſen- 
{ible reſiſtance of air to mount her felt by. 


S 2 TY. 


Of their opinion that ſeat Paradiſe under the Equi- 
nottial : and of the pleaſant habitation under 
thoſe climates. 


'HOSE which come nearer unto reaſon find 

Paradiſe under the Equinoctial line, as Tertulli- 
an, Bonaventure, and Durandus ; judging, that there- 
under might be found moſt pleaſure, and the grea- 
teſt fertility of ſoil : but againſt it Thomas Aquinas 
objecteth the diſtemperate heat, which he ſuppo- 
ſeth to be in all places ſo directly under the ſun; 
but this is aon cauſa pro cauſa; for although Para- 
diſe could not be under the line, becauſe Eden is 
tar from it, in which Paradiſe was; and becauſe 


there is no part of Euphrates, Tigris, or Ganges un- 


der it (Ganges being one of the four rivers, as 
they ſuppole) yet this conceit of diſtemper (be- 
ing but an old opinion) is found to be very untrue, 
though for the conjecture not to be condemned, 
conſidering the age, when thoſe fathers wrote, 
grounded chiefly on this: that whereas it appeared, 
that every country, as it lay by degrees nearer the 
tropick, and ſo toward the Eqęuinoctial, did fo 


a Gen, 7. 19. b Exod. 
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much the more exceed in heat; it was therefore , 
reaſonable conjecture, that thoſe countries Which 
were ſituated directly under it, were of a diſtempe: 
uninhabitable: but it ſeemeth that Tertullian con. 
ceived better and ſo did Avicenne, for they boy, 
thought them habitable enough: and though (per. 
chance) in thoſe days it might be thought a fang. 
ſtical opinion (as all are which go againſt the yy. 
gar z) yet we now find, that if there be any place 
upon the earth of that nature, beauty, and delight 
that Paradiſe had, the ſame muſt be found within 
that ſuppoſed uninhabitable burnt zone, or within 
the tropicks, and neareſt to the line it ſelf, Fo 
hereof rience hath informed reaſon, and time 
hath made thoſe things apparent, which were hid. 
den, and could not by contemplation be diſco. 
vered. Indeed it hath fo pleaſed God to provide 
for all living creatures, wherewith he hath filled the 
world, that ſuch inconveniences which we contem. 
plate afar off, are found by trial and the witneſs c 
mens travels, to be ſo qualified, as there is no por. 
tion of the earth made in vain, or as a fruitleß 
lump to faſhion out the reſt, For God himſelf (faith 
[ſaiab) that formed the earth and made it, he that pre. 
pared it, he created it not in vain, he formed it 10 þ; 
inhabited. Now we find that theſe hotteſt regions of 
the world ſeated under the Equinofial line, or nexr 
it, are ſo refreſhed with a daily gale of eaſterly 
wind (which the Spaniards call the Brize) that doth 
evermore blow ſtrongeſt in the heat of the day, 2 
the downright beams of the ſun cannot ſo muck 
maſter it, that there is any inconvenience or diſtem. 
perate heat found thereby. Secondly, the night 
are ſo cold, freſh and equal, by reaſon of the entire 
interpoſition of the earth, as (for thoſe places which 
my felt have ſeen, near the line and under it) 1 
know no other part of the world of better, or 
temper, only there are ſome tracts, which by acci- 
dent of high mountains are barr'd from this air and 
freſh wind, and ſome few ſandy parts without 
which are not therefore ſo well inhabited as the reſt; 
and ſuch difference of ſoils we find alſo in all other 
parts of the world. But (for the greateſt part) thoſe 
regions have ſo many goodly rivers, fountains and 
little brooks, abundance of high cedars, and other 
ſtately trees caſting ſhade, ſo many ſorts of del. 
cate fruits, ever bearing, and at all times beautified 
with bloſſom and fruit, both green and ripe, as f 
may of all other parts be beſt compared to the P-. 
radiſe of Eden : the boughs and branches are never 
unclothed and left naked, their ſap creepeth not un- 
der ground into the root, fearing the injury of tie 
froſt : neither doth Pomona at any times deſpiſe her 
withered huſband Yertumnus, in his winter quartets 
and old age. Therefore are theſe countries called 
Terre vitioſæ, vicious countries: for nature being 
liberal to all without labour, neceſſity impoſing 10 
induſtry or travel, idleneſs bringeth forth no cler 
fruits than vain thoughts, and licentious plealus- 
So that to conclude this part, Tertullian and thok 
of his opinion were not deceived in the nature of 
the place: but Aquinas, who miſliked this op!m- 
on, and followed a worſe. And (to ſay the 

all the ſchool-men were groſs in this particular, 


SRC T. IX. 


Of the change of the names of places : and that le 
aides that Eden in Cœleſyria, there is a coun! 
in Babylon, once of this name, as is proved dul 
Iſaiah xxxvii, and Ezek, xxvii. 


H Es E opinions anſwered, and the regie 


of Eden not found in any of thoſe * 
worlds, nor under Torrida Zona; it followeth! 


14. 21, © Ifaiah 45. 18. vos 
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Chap/ II. The HISTORY of the Wok l b. 


now we diſcover and find cut che ſear thereof, ſor tinguiſming theſe” two regions; both called Eden. 


in it was Paradiſe 
of which 


God planted. The difficul 
chiefly in this, that as all 


; ſo are moſt of theſe places, by 
— forgotten by thoſe names of. 
ans and geographers as well ancient as modern. 

Beſides, we find that the Apyrians, Babylonians, 
Medes and Perfians (Cyrus only and few others ex- 


Moſes re- 


cepted) ſought to extinguiſh. the Hebrews. The 


hated both their nation and their religi- 
the Romans deſpiſed once to remember 
any of their ſtories, And as thoſe three 


Grecians 


on; 4 
them in 


orm the names of all thoſe principal places and ci- 
cies in the eaſt: and after them, the Turk hath 
bought (what he could) to extinguiſh in all thi 
ne ancient memory of thoſe people, which he hath 
ſubjected and inthralled. m 

Now beſides thoſe notable marks, Euphrates and 
7;oris, the better to find the way which leadeth to 
the country of Eden, we are to take for guides theſe 
o conſiderations (to wit) that it lay eaſtward from 
Canaan and Judea; and that it was of all others 
the moſt beautiful and fertile, Firſt in reſpect of 
ſituation, the next country to Judea eaſtward was 


iſo was Arabia the Deſart, both which in reſpect 
of the infertility could not be Eden, neither have a- 
ny of the Arabians any ſuch rivers, as are expreſs d 
to run out of it: ſo as it followeth of neceſſi 


hia Petræa, and Deſerta. But becauſe Eden is by 
Miſes named by it ſelf, and by the fertility and 
the rivers only deſcribed, we muſt ſeek it in other 
ſcriptures, and where it is by the additions of the 
neighbour nations better deſcribed. In the pro- 
phet Jaiah J find it coupled and accompanied 
with other adjacent countries, in theſe words ſpoken 
in the perſon of Senacherib by Rabſateb. Have 
the Gods of the nations delivered them, which my 
fathers have deſtroyed, as Goſan and Haran and 
Reſeph, and the children of Eden, which were at 
Telaſſar? and in Ezekiel, where he propheſieth a- 
zunſt the Brians: They of Haran and Canneh, 
md Eden, the merchants of Sheba, Aſhur, and 
Chilmad, were thy merchants, &c. 

But to avoid confuſion, we muſt underſtand that 
here were two Edens, one of which the prophet 
Amos remembreth, where he divideth Syria into 


Vamaſcene, or Decapolitan : the ſecond part is that 
alley called Avenis, otherwiſe Convallis, or the 
act of Chamath, where MHHria is joyned to Arabia 
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Domus Edenis, or Celeſyria, otherwiſe vallis cava, 
er the hollow valley, becauſe the mountains of Li- 
bans and Antilibanus, take all the length of it on 
both ſides, and border it: for Coile in Greek is ca- 
2 m Latin. 
k: neither doth this province lie eaſt from Ca- 
an, but north, and ſo joyneth unto it as it could 
ot be unknown to the Hebrews. 
Ake is a little city therein called Paradiſe, the 
Jews believed this Celeſyria to be the ſame which 
Yes deſcribeth. For the ſame cauſe doth Hop- 
uin his treatiſe of Paradiſe reprehend Beroaldus, 
" that he confoundeth this Eden with the other 
Edey of Paradiſe : tho' to give Beroaldus his right, 

(oceive that he led the way to Hopkins, and to 

other later writers, ſaving that he failed in diſ- 


0. 2. 


hiſtori- 


monarchies ſucceeded each other; ſo did they trans- 


Arabia Petræa; but in this region was Moſes him- 
elf when he wrote: and the next unto it eaſtward 


tarce provinces, whereof the firſt he maketh Syria | 


the Deſart and where d Ptolemy placeth the city of 
Averia and the third is known by the name of 


But this is not that Eden, which we 


Yet, becauſe 


nations have often * names with their. ma- 
e 


* 37. 12, b Exek. 27. 23. e Amos 1. 1. d Strabo. © Ezek. 27, 23. f Ezek. 27. 24. 
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that he altogether miſunderſtood two of the 
four rivers, to wit, Piſon and Gebon, as ſhall ap- 
pear hereafter. Now, to find out Eden, which (as 
Moſes teacheth us) lay eaſtward from the Deſarts, 
where he wrote after he had paſſed the red ſea; 
we muſt conſider where thoſe other countries are 
found, which the prophet Iſaiah and Ezekiel join- 
eth with it. For (faith 7/aiah) Goſan, Haran, and 
Reſeph, and the children of Eden, which were at 
Telaſſar. Alſo Ezekiel joineth Haran with Eden, 
who, together with thoſe of Sheba, Aſhur and Chil- 
mad, were the merchants that traded with the city 
of Bre, which was then (faith Ezekiel) the mart 
of the people for many iſles, And it hath ever been 
the cuſtom, that the Perſians conveyed their mer- 


ngs. chandiſe to Babylon, and to thoſe cities upon Eu- 


phrates and Tigris, and from thence tranſported 
them into Syria, now Soria, and to the port of the 
Mediterranean lea : as in ancient times to the city 
of Tyre, afterwards to Tripoly, and now to Aleppo, 
from whence they imbark them at the port of A. 
lexandretta, in the bay of /ſficus, now Laiazzo. 
Ezekiel, in the deſcription of the magnificence of 
Tyre, and of the exceeding trade that it had with 
all the nations of the eaſt, as the only mart-town 
of that part of the world, reciteth both the people, 
with whom they had commerce, and alſo what 
commodities every country yielded: and having 
counted the ſeveral people and countries, he addeth 
the particular trade, which each of them exerciſed, 


„They were thy merchants (faith the prophet) in all 
that Eden muſt be eaſtward, and beyond both Ara- /orts of things, in rayments of blue ile, and of broi- 


dered works, fine linen, coral and pear] and after- 
wards ſpeaking of the merchants of Sheba and Ra- 
amah, and in what kinds they traded, he hath theſe 
words. The merchants of Sheba and Raamah were 
thy merchants, they occupied in thy fairs, with gp 
chief of all ſpices, and with all precious ſtones and 
gold. Now theſe be indeed the riches which Perſia 
and Arabia felix yield: and becauſe Sheba and 
Raamah are thoſe parts of Arabia, which border 
the ſea, called the Perſian gulf, therefore did thoſe 
nations both vent ſuch ſpice, ſweet gums, and 
pearls, as their own countries yielded, and withal 
having trade with their neighbours of India, had 
from them alſo all ſorts of ſpices, and plenty of 
gold. The better to convey theſe commodities to 
that great mart of Tyre, the Shebans or Arabians 
entered by the mouth of 7zgris, and from the city of 
Terredon (built or enlarged by Nabuchodonozor, now 
called Balſara) thence ſent up all theſe rich merchan- 
diſes by boat to Babylon, trom whence by the body 
of Euphrates, as far as it bended weſtward, and af- 
terwards by a branch thereof, which reacheth within 
three days journey of Aleppo, and then over land 
they paſs d to Tyre, as they did afterwards to Tri- 
poly (formerly Hieropolis) and thence to Alexan- 
dretta, as aforeſaid, Now the merchants of Can- 
neh, which Ezekiel joineth with Eden, inhabit- 
ed far up the river, and received this trade from 
Arabia and India, beſides thoſe proper commo- 
dities which themſelves had, alſo which they re- 
ceived out of Per/ia, which bordered them. St. 
Jerome underſtandeth by Canneh, Seleucia, which 
is ſeated upon Euphrates, where it breaketh into 
four heads, and which took that name from Seleu- 
cus, who made thereof a magnificent city. Hiero- 
ſelymitanus thinks it to be Cteſiphon, but Crefiphon 
is ſeated down low upon Tigris, and Canne can- 
not be on that ſide, I mean on the eaſt ſide of Ti- 
gris, for then were it out of the valley of Shinar. 
8 Pliny placeth the Schenite upon Euphrates, where 


6 Plin. . F. C. 26. 


. the 
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Sbinar weſtward along the banks of Euphr 


the fame beginneth to be fordable, which is to- 
ward the border of Syria, after it leaveth to be the 
bound of Arabia the Deſart, and where the river 
of Euphrates reflecteth from the Deſart of Palmi- 
rena for theſe le of Canneh (afterwards Sche- 
nite) inhabited borders of Euphrates, ftretch- 
ing themſelves from their own city of Canneb in 


ates, as 
far as the city of 7. 94 where Ptolemy ap- 
pointed the fords of Euphrates : which alſo agreeth 
with the deſcription of the Schenite by Strabo, 
whoſe words are theſe; * Mercatoribus ex Syria Se- 
leuciam & Babyloniam euntibus iter eft per Scheni- 
tas; The merchants which travel from Syria to 
Seleucia and Babylon, take their way by the Sche- 
nites. Therefore thoſe which take Caneb for Char- 
ran do much miſtake it, For Charran, to which 
Abraham came from b Vr in Chaldea (called by 
God) ſtardeth alſo in Meſopotamia, not upon Eu- 
phrates itſelf, but upon the river of Chaboras, which 
falleth into Euphrates : and the merchants of Char- 
ran are diſtinctly named with thoſe of Canneh in 
Ezekiel, as they of Haran, and Canneh, and Eden, 
the merchants of Sheba, Aſhur, and Chilmad were 
thy merchants, Wherefore Charran, which is ſome- 
times called Charre, and Haran, and Aran, is but 
the ſame Charran of Meſopotamia; and when it 1s 
written Aran, then it is taken for the region of 
Meſopotamia : or Aran fluviorum, the Greek word 
Meſopotamia importing a country between rivers : 
for Meſos in Greek is medius in Latin, and Pota- 
mos fluvius, And when it is written Haran or A. 
ran, it is then taken for the city itſelf, to which 
Abraham came from Ur (as aforeſaid.) For Stra- 
bo, in the deſcription of Arabia, giveth that tract 
of land from the borders of Cele/yria to the edge 
of Meſopotamia, to the Schenitæ, who alſo inhabit- 
ed on both. ſides of Euphrates, and were 1n after- 
ages accounted of theſe Arabians which inhabit Ha- 
tanea and the north part of the Deſarts, ſtretchi 

themſelves towards the unhabited ſolitude of Pal- 
mirena, which lyeth between Syria and Arabia the 
Deſart. So as theſe of Canneh lay in the very 
high-way from Babylon to Tyre, and were neigh- 
bours (indifferent) to Charran and to Eden and 
therefore they are by the prophet Ezektel coupled 
together, They of Haran, and Canneth, and Eden, 
Cc. But St. Jerome made a good interpretation 
of Canneth, or Chalne, by Selencia, for Seleucia 
was anciently called Ghalanne (witneſs Appian;) 
and ſo Rabanus Maurus calleth it in his com- 
mentaries upon Geneſis; the name by time and 
mixture of languages being changed from Chalne 
or Canne, to Chalanne of which name there are 
two other cities, ſtanding in triangle with Seleucia, 
and almoſt the next unto it, as Thelbe- caune and 


Mann-canne, the one a little to the weſt of Seleucia, 


and the other oppoſite unto it, where theſe rivers 
of Tigris and Euphrates are ready to join, There- 
fore which of theſe the ancient Canne was (being 
all three within the bound of the valley Shinar) 
it is uncertain : but it is a note as well of the im- 
portance of the place, as of the certain ſeat thereof, 
that ſo many other cities did retain a part of the 
name in ſo many ages after. Neither is it unlikely, 
that theſe additions of Thelbe and Mam to the word 
Canne, were but to make difference between the 
eaſt and the weſt, or the greater and the leſs Canne, 
or between Caune the old and the new: which ad- 
ditions to diſtinguiſh cities by, are ordinary in all 
the regions of the world. 

No of the other city joyned with Eden, as Ha- 


a Strabo, 1. 16. 
k Gen. 10. 7. 
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ran, or Charras, St. Jerome on the Fudpes f 
ing thereof in theſe words: CM a ng 
pervenerunt ad Charran, que eſt in nedio Wine wn, 
irs Ninevem, undetimo die; When they returneg 
they came to Charran (which is che midway ag 
Nineveh) the eleventh day. CoD: 
This city is by the martyr Stephen, named Cha. 
ran (ſpeaking to the high-prieft:) Je men, bret 
and fathers, hearken : the God of glory appeared 4, - 
our father Abraham, while he was in M. 
before he dwelt in Charran. But the feat of this ci. 
ty is not doubted of: for it is not only remembrg 
in many ſcriptures, but withal exceeding | 
for the death and overthrow of Craſſus the Ry 
man, who, for his unſatiable greedineſs, Was called 
Gurges avaritie ; the gulf of avarice. Whereof 
Lucan : uh 


Arias Latio maculavit ſanguine carras; 
With Roman blood th. Hrian car he defiÞd. 


But this city Canne, or Chalne, is made maniteſt 
by Moſes himſelf, where it is written of Murad: 
And the beginning of his kingdoms was Babel, and 
Erech, and Acad, and Chalne, in the land of Sinaar, 
or Shinar : where Moſes ſheweth the firit compoſi. 
tion of the Babylonian empire, and what cities and 
people were ſubject unto Nimrod; all which lay in 
the ſaid valley of Shinar, or near it; and this val. 
ley of Shinar is that tract afterwards called Babylh 
nia and Chaldea, into which alſo Eden ſtretcheth it 
ſelf, Chaldæa, Babylonia, Sinar, idem ſunt (faith 
Comeſtor.) Three names of one country: which r. 
gion of Babylonia, took name of the tower Babel; 
and the tower, of the confuſion of tongues, And 
that Shinar was Babylonia, it is proved in theſe words: 
8 And as they went from the eaſt, they found a plan 
in the land of Shinar, and there they abode : in which 
plain Babylon was built (as aforeſaid.) 

Now Shinar being Babylonia, and Canneb, in the 
firſt beginning of Nimrod's greatneſs, and before he 
had ſubdued any ftrange, or far-off nations, being 
one part of his dominion, and alſo named by Moſes 
to be in Shinar, it proveth that Canneh joyneth to 
Babylonia; which alſo Ezekiel coupleth with Eden, 
and (further) affirmeth that thoſe of Eden were al- 
ſo the merchants which traded with the Tyrians: 
and //aiah in the threats of Senacherib againſt Jeri- 
ſalem (with other nations that Sexacherib vaunted 
that his fathers had deſtroyed) nameth the children 
of Eden which were at Telaſſar. But before I con- 
clude where Eden it ſelt lyeth, it is neceſſary to de- 
ſcribe thoſe other countries which Ezekiel joyneti 
therewith, in the places before remembred, as thoſe 
of Sheba and Raamah. It is written in C. 
n Moreover the ſons of Ham were Cuſt, &c. Au 
the ſons of Cuſh were Seba, and Havila, and Sablul, 
and Raamah, &c. And the ſons of Raamab u 
Sheba, &. And anon after; Cuſh begat Nim: 
ſo as Sheba was the grandchild of Cuſb, and Min- 
rod the ſon of Cuſh, whoſe elder brother was Seba: 
thoug 


ö 


h ſome there are that conceiĩve to the contrary, 
that Nimrod was the elder in valour an f 

ing, though not in time and precedench of binn; 
who inhabited that part of Shinar, where Rb 
built, afterwards BabyJonia. His brother Raa f 
Regma took that part adjoyning to Sbinar, wou 
the fea fide and Perſian gulf (called afterwards Nas 
ma and Sheba, by the father, and his ſons, ldd 
poſlefled it.) For (faith Ezekiel) rhe merchaw “ 
Raamah and Sheba were thy merchants, 19) * 
pied in thy fairs with the chief of all ſpices a 
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0 the ven. This part and the confining country, 
ubs calleth Carabvin, where the beſt myrrh and 
fankincende is gathered: Which pe 
terchange or trade with Elexa, lying on the eaſt 
ride of the Perſiun By this it appears 


$ Who 


es, and precious ſtones: of which they had not 
only plenty of their own, but were alſo furniſhed 


py for exchange of their aromatics, and other 
proper commodities. For, as Strabo reporteth out 
of Eratoftbenes, In Prrſicæ ore initio inſula eſt, in 
un malri © pretinſi aniones gignantur : in aliis vero, 
uri & perlucidi iapiili. Erato s (faith Strabo) 
affirmeth, that, In the beginning of the Perſian 


precious pearls bred : and in other, very clear and 
ſhining ftones. Now, the difference between 
Sheba the ſon of Raamah, and Seba the fon of 
Cuſo, is in this, that Seba is written with the Hebrew 
(Samech;) and Shebs with (Scbzw :) but whatſoever 
the difference may be in the Hebrew orthography, 
their countries and habitations are diverſe, For 
Sheba is that which bordereth the Perfian ſea, and 
Saha (whence the queen of Saba) neighboured the 
red ſea; and ſo that place of the 724 Pf/almexpound- 
ed Reges Arabum & Sabe, hath in the Z&brew this 
ſenſe, Reges Shebæ & abe. 

The Shebans, Ezekiel nameth together with the 
Edenites, becauſe they inhabited upon the out- let of 
the ſame river, upon which the Z&en:ites were ſeat- 
ed: and ſo thoſe of Sheba, towards the ſea-· coaſt and 
upon it, paſs'd up the country, by Tigris and En- 
pbrates, being joyned in one main ſtream, 
through the region of Eden, which Tigris bound - 
eth, thereby the better to convey their merchandiſe 
ward Tyre. And as the cities of Charran, and 
(aneh, border Eden on the weſt and north-weſt : 
lo doth Sheba on the ſouth, and Chilmad on the 
north-eaſt : Chilmad being a region of the higher 
Media, as appeareth in the Chaldean paraphraſt : 
which country, by the geographers is called Coro- 
mitena (L) placed by exchange for ( which change 
the Hebrews alſo often uſe. 

Thus much of thoſe countries which border Eden, 
ad who altogether traded with the Tyrians : of 
viich, the chief were the Edenites, inhabiting 75. 
/aſar for theſe Senacherib vaunted, that his fathers 
ud deſtroyed ; and this place of Teiaſſar lay moſt 
convenient, both to receive the trade from Shebs 
and Arabia, and alſo to convey it over into Syria 
and to Tyrus. Now, to make theſe things the 
more plain, we muſt remember, that before the 
tat of Senacherih, many parts of the Babylonian 
empire fell from his obedience, and after his death 
lace monarchies were utterly disjoyned. 

For it appeareth both in Eſay the 37th, and in 
Us d of Kings, by the threats of Rab ſuche, the 
nile the army of Aria lay before Feraſalem, that 
the cities of Coſan, Haran, Reſeph, and the Edenites 
7elaſſar, had reſiſted the Afyrians : tho? by them 
(i a tort) maſtered and recovered. b Hirve the Gods 
the nations delivered them whom my fathers have 
pr ozed, as Coſan, and. Haran, Reſeph, and the 
laren of Eden, whith were at Telaſſur? But it 
rared manifeſtly after Senacherih's death, that the 
"Ons formerly contending, were then freed from 

ters ſubjoction: for Eſar= Haddon held Afyria 3 
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The HISTORY of the Wok 1b: 


have an in- 


the Shebeans, ſpoken of by Ezekrel, and ſaid: 
* been the merchants of Tyre, for gold, ſpi- 


chat part of India (called Elana, according to 


d, in which there are many fig 


and ſo 


e 2 Kings 19. 35. 20. 12. 
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and: Merodach Bade, - Bahylonia. <And after 


parteth Arabia Deſerta from that the army of Senatherib, commanded by Rab- 


joyneth to the ſea, where /ache which lay before lem (Hegelbiab then 
fall out, and render chemſelves — F ge th ut 


reigning). while Senatherib was in ghet, was by 


+ the angel of God deſtroyed; the king of Babel ſent 


to Hegekiah, both to congratulate the recovery of 
his health, and his victory obtained over the 4/y- 
reans. . After which overthrow, * Senagberib hitn- 
ſelf was ſlain by his own. ſons in the temple of his 
idols, Hſar-Huudan ſucceeding him in AHria. To 
the Babylonian ambaſſadors ſent by Merodach, Ha- 
kiah ſhewed all his treaſures as well proper as conſe- 
crate, which invited the kings of Babylon afterward 
to undertake: their conqueſt and ſubverſion, So 
as, the ſuſpicion of war encreaſing between Babylon 
and Affyria, the Edexites which inhabited the bor- 
ders of Shinar towards the north, and towards , 
ria, were employ'd to bear off the incurſions of 
the Afyrians; and their garrifon-place was at Te- 
laffar ; and the very word (Telaf/ar) ſaith Junius, 


nitying as much as a bulwark againſt the 4/5- 
rians. This place Hieroſolymitanus takes for Re- 
ſem, others for Selexcia: but this Telaſſar is the 
lame, which Am. Marcellinus in the hiſtory of Ju- 
lian (Whom he followed in the enterpriſe of Per/ia) 
calleth Thilutha inſtead of Telaſſar, who deſcribeth 
the exceeding, ſtrength thereof in his 24th book: 
it is ſeated in an iſland of Euphrates upon a Reep 
and unaſſaultable rock, inſomuch as the emperor 
Julian durſt not attempt it; and therefore it was a 
convenient place for a garriſon againſt the AHyri- 
am, being alſo a paſſage out of Meſopotamia into 
Babylonia, and in which the Edenites of the country 
adjoyning were lodged to defend the ſame. This 
place s Ptolemy. calleth Teridata, having Reſeph 
ang he calleth Re/epha) on the left hand; and 

anneh (which he calleth 7. — on the 
right hand; not far from whence, is alſo found the 
city of Mann- Canne, upon Tigris; and all theſe 
ſeated together, as Eſay and A Zetiel have ſorted 
them. But the underſtanding of theſe places is the 
more difficult, becauſe Aria (which the Chalde- 
ans call Atturia) and Meſopotamia, were ſo oſten 
confounded; the one taken for the other by inter- 
change of dominion. h Hria & Meſopotamia 
in Babylonie nomen trunſierunt (ſaith Niger 5) A- 
ria and Meſopotamia took the name of Babylonia. 
Laſtly, It appeareth, by thoſe adjacent regions by 
the prophets named, in what part of the world 
Eden is ſeated, as, by Charran or Haran in Meſopo- 
tamia alſo by Canneb and Reſeph, according to the 
opinion of Vatablus, who in theſe words tranſlateth 
this place: Plantaverat antem Jehovah Deus hor tum 
in Eden, ab oriente; The Lord God planted a gar- 
den in Eden eaſtward ; that is (faith he in his anno- 
tations) Juſſerat naſci arbores in Eden, regione orien- 
tali, in finibus Arabiæ & Meſupotamiæ; He com- 
manded trees to grow in Eden, an eaſtern region in 
the borders of Arabia and Meſopotamia. 


SRT. X. 


Of divers other teſtimonies of the land of Eden; and 
that this is the Eden of Paradiſe. | 


N D for a more particular pointing out of this 
Eden, it ſeems by the two epiſtles of the Ne- 
florian Chriſtians, that inhabit Me/opotamia : which 
epiſtles in the year 1552, they ſent to the pope 
about the confirming of their patriarch, and Andræ- 
# Mafias hath publiſhed chem, tranilated out of 
Syriac into Latin. By theſe epiſtles ( fay) it ſeems 
we may have ſome farthet light for the proof of 
that, which we have ſaid about the region ef Eden 


f Eſay 39. 2. f Aſiæ 
in 


4 Efay 39. 1. Eſay 37. 38. 


Ja 
in thoſe parts. For in them both, there is mention 
of the iſland of Eden in the river Tigris, or at leaſt, 
Tigris in both theſe epiſtles is called the river of 
Eden. This iſland, as Maſius in his preface to theſe 
epiſtles faith, is commonly called Gozoria (as it 
were, the iſland, by an eminency.) It hath (ſaith 
he) ten miles in circuit, and was ſometimes walled 
round about, which name of the iſland Eden may 
(doubtleſs) remain to this day; tho? in the reſt of 
the region ſo called, this name be fwallowed up with 
the fame of thoſe flouriſhing kingdoms of Meſopo- 
tamia, Aſſyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea. This iſland 
of Eden hath up the river, and not far beyond it, 
the city of Haſan-Cepha, otherwiſe Fortis Petra : 
below it, it hath Moſal or Moſel, from which (as in 
that which followeth it ſhall appear out of Maſius) 
it is not above twelve miles diſtant. Neither is it to 
trouble us, that Moſal or Moſel by Marius Niger 1s 
remembred among the cities higher -up Tigris, in 
theſe words, Juxta autem Tigrim, civitates ſunt 
Dorbeta prope Taurum montem, que nunc Moſel di- 
citur ; magna ſane, c. (that is) By Tigris are theſe 
cities, Dorbeta near unto mount Taurus (which 1s 
now called Moſel) which is a great one, &c. This 
opinion of Niger, diſplacing Moſel, and making it 
to be Dorbeta (I ſay) needs not here to trouble us: 
ſeeing for this matter, the teſtimony of Maſius, in- 
formed by the Chriſtians that dwelt there (the ſeat 
of whoſe patriarch it is) ought to be of credit, avow- 
ing that this Mo/al (or Mozal) is in the confines of 
Meſopotamia and Aſſyria, ſeated upon Tigris, and in 
the neighbourhood of Nineve; and that it is the fa- 
mous Seleucia Parthorum. The Neſtorian Chriſtians 
in their former epiſtle, call it Attur in theſe words: 
fix omnibus civitatibus & pagis que ſunt circum 
civitatem Moſal (hoc eſt) Attur, in vicinia Nineves ; 
Of all the cities and towns which are about the city 
of Moſal (that is) Attur in the neighbourhood of 
Nineve. As allo Niger acknowledgeth Cteſiphon a 
city thereabout to be called A/ur (which is the ſame 
as Attur, after the dialect of thoſe nations, which 
change Sh into 7.) Neither is it much that he 
ſhould miſtake Cieſiphon (which is not far off Seleu- 
cia) tor Seleucia, to be Afſur. By this then we may 
come ſomewhat near the end of our purpoſe. For 
the iſle of Eden, which lieth in the breaſt of Tigris, 
is but twelve miles from Moſal and that ancient ci- 
ty, which Ptolemy and Tacitus call Ninus, and the 
ſcriptures Nineve ; Philoſtratus, and Simeon Sethi, 
Moſula, and John Lean, Moſal, others Moſſe (tho? 
it be not the ſame with Moſal) is ſet but a little 
higher upon the ſame river of Tigris, near Moſal : 
ſo that we are like to find this iſle of Eden here- 
about. For the ſame Andreas Maſius, which placeth 
it above Moſal, makes it to be below Haſan-Cepha, 
which is upon the ſame river of 77gris. 

The only difficulty is this, that ſome perhaps 
may think, that the words of the Neftorians in both 
their epiſtles, ſpeak not of any ifle in Tigris, called 
the iſle of Eden, but of an ifle in Tigris, a river of 
Eden. But this ſenſe of their words in my opinion 
ſcemeth the more improbable. And yet, if this were 
the meaning here, we have a teſtimony from the 
learned of thoſe parts, that not only Euphrates, but 
allo Tigris, was a river of Eden, and that the name 
of Eden in thoſe parts is not yet quite worn out, tho? 
the region hath been ſubject to the ſame change 
that all other Kingdoms of the world have been, and 
hath by conqueſt and corruption of other languages, 
received new and differing names. For the ſouth 
part of Eden, which ſtretcheth over Euphrates, was 
after the flood called $hizar, and then, of the tower 


of Babel, Babylonia, and the north part of Eden is 


a Ut ſupra. 


\ 
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that tract of Meſopotamia, Aſhria, and Armen 
which — the banks of 9. 
mount Taurus and Selencia. And of 


that latter A7hicus, diſciple of Gallinicus 
by Plutarch and Atheneus called ri, urho lived 
in Egypt in the reign of Philadelphus ;; but another 
of a far higher and remote time) the ſame bei 


made Latin out of the Greet by St. Neromd. — 


tho* by corruption of the ancient copy it be written 
in Æibicus, Adonis for Edenis'- yet Adonis, being 
river of Phenicia, cannot be underſtood! to be the 
region named by Atbicus. For Æibicus takes 
it a country, and not a river, and joyneth it with 
Meſopotamia and Athiopia, calling the land of Chu 
Atbiopia, after the vulgar, and ſeptuagint. And 
laſtly, the river which watereth the regions (faith 
AÆtbicus) falleth into the gulf of Perſia which ri. 
ver he calleth Armodius for Tigris; Tigris being but 
a name impoſed for the ſwiftneſs thereof. And out 
of Armenia both Tigris and EZupbrates have their 
original: for out of Eden came a river, or river, 
to water the garden, both which rivers (to wit) 7;. 
gris and Euphrates, come out of Armenia, and both 
of them traverſe Me ſopotamia, regions firſt of all 
known by the name of Eden, for their beauty and 
fertility. And it is very probable, that Eden con- 
tained alſo ſome part of Armenia; and the excel. 
lent fertility thereof in divers places is not unworthy 
the name of Eden. For in ſome part thereof (faith 
Strabo) the leaves are always green, and therefore 
therein a perpetual ſpring. Alſo Stephanus, de Ur. 
bibus, mentioneth the city of Adana upon Euphrates : 
and the name of Eden was in uſe in Amor's time, 
tho* he ſpake not of Eden in the eaſt, but of Eex 
in Cœleſyria. But to the end I may not burthen 
the readers patience with too long a diſcourſe, it 
may ſuffice to know, that Euphrates and Tigris 
(once joined together, and afterwards ſeparate) are 
two of thoſe four heads, into which theſe rivers 
which are ſaid to water the garden of Paradiſe, were 
divided: whoſe courſes being known, Eden (out of 
which they are ſaid to come) cannot be unknown. 
Now that Hiddekel and Perath were Tigris and 
Euphrates, it is agreed by all: for the Seventy and 
all others convert Perath by Euphrates : & Hidle- 
tel, Tigrim omnes exponunt; and all men underſtand 
Hiddekel by Tigris (faith Vatablus,) And becauſe 
that which I have ſaid of the iſle of Eden ſhall not 
be ſubject to the cenſure of ſelf-invention, I have 
hereunder ſet down the words out of the two gene- 
ral epiſtles of the Neſtorians, as Maſius (ad verbun) 
hath converted them into Latin. The occaſion 0i 
thoſe letters and ſupplications to the pope, wer, 
that the Neſtorian Chriſtians, which inhabit Me 
potamia, Maria, Perſia, Babylonia, and have 9 
this day (at leaſt in queen Mary's time they had) 
fifteen churches in one city called Seleucia Palo. 
rum, or Moſel upon the river Tigris; having ne 
ſufficient authority to chooſe themſelves a patriarch 
(which cannot be done without four or three me. 
tropolitan biſhops at the leaſt) ſent to the biſhop d 
Rome, in the year of Chriſt 15 5 2 (as aforeſaid) a 
petition to obtain allowance unto ſuch an election, 
as themſelves had made: having three h 

years before that, upon the like defect, ſent dt 
Marius thither to be confirmed; and in this ne 
tiation they made known to the biſhop of Not 
the ſtate of the Chriſtian church in thoſe parts: tor, 
upon the death of their patriarch (Who of a Cor, 
tous deſire to enrich himſelf, had forborn to inflrur 
metropolitan biſhops, when the places fell 25 1 
they all aſſembled themſelves together to 


of 


grit between 
of Eden that ancient Æthicus maketh mention (not 
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of the for an hundred years had been of one 


and family to the prejudice of. the church, 
and that there — remained one biſhop of the ſame 
ſtock and K. who aſpired to the ſame dignity 
which his predeceſſors had held, the reſt of the pro- 
ſeſſors refuſed to allow him. Upon which lion, 
ind for the choice of a governour more ſufficient, 
he teachers in all the churches aſſembled. themſelves, 
The words of the general epiſtle to the were 
cheſe, about the middle of the faid epiſtle; Yerum 
105 non acceptavimus, neque proclamavimus ipſum , 
ed ſubito convenimus ex omnibus locis orientalibus, & 
v omnibus civitatibus & pagis que ſunt circum civi- 
atem Moſel (hoc eſt, Attur) in vicinia Nineves, ex 
Babylonia, ex Charra, ex Arbella, ex Inſula que e 


houſe 


in medio Tigris, fluminis Eden, &c. i. e. But we did 
neither accept of this man, neither pronounced him: 
but ſuddenly we aſſembled our ſelves out of all Parra 
of the eaſt, and out of all the cities and villages 
which are about Moſel (or Attur) neighbouring up- 
on Nineve 3 and out of Babylon, Charra, Arbella ; 
and out of the iſland which lieth in the middle of 
Tigris, a river, of Eden, or rather out of the iſle of 
Eden, which lieth in the river Tigris. And in a 
ſecond epiſtle at the ſame time ſent, they uſed theſe 
words: Neque ſuperſunt apud nos metropolite, quo- 
rum eſt ordinare catholicum; ſed ſoli pauci Taft, 
epiſcoapus Arbelæ, epiſcopus Salmaſti, epiſcopus Adur- 
leigan; en e veſtigio conventmus in inſulam, que eſt 
intra Tigrim flumen, Eden; fecimuſque compattum 
inter nos, Ec. (which is) Neither are there remain- 
ing among us any metropolitan biſhops, to whom 
it belongs to ordain a patriarch, but only a few bi- 
ſhops, as the _ of Arbela, the biſhop of Sal- 
miſlus, and the biſhop of Adurbeigan : but lo, we 
aſſembled ſpeedily in the iſland of Eden, which is 
in Tigris, and agreed between our ſelves, (Fc. 

Now this iſland of Eden, Maſius deſcribeth with 
other places; which being well conceived, the Ne- 
ſorian epiſtles, and the ſtate of the church may be 
in thoſe parts (ſaith he) the better underſtood. And 
after he hath diſtinguiſhed the four ſorts of Chriſtians 
in thoſe parts of the world, and in the ſouth part of 
Africa, which he calleth Neſorians, Jacobites, Ma- 
rmite, and Cophti, he goeth on in theſe words: 
Mox, audita illius morte, concurriſſe aiebant tumul- 
tuario in illam quam modo dixi Tigris inſulam, que 
duodecim circiter paſſuum millibus ſupra Moſal poſi- 
la, decem fere millia paſſuum ſuo ambitu continet, 
muris undique cincta, & a paucis aliis quam Chriſti- 
anis hominibus habitata : which is, Now hearing of 
the death of the patriarch (as thoſe that came to 
Kome reported) they ran tumultuouſly together in- 
to that iſland of Tigris or Eden before ſpoken of, 
which iſland is ſituated about twelve miles above 
Moſal, containing very near ten miles in compaſs, 
and every where invironed with a wall, inhabited 
by few other men than Chriſtians. And afterward, 
he maketh a recapitulation of the Chriſtian churches z 
among the reſt he addeth the iſle of Eden by the 
lame of Ge/erta, inſula Tigris, five Geſerta. Fur- 
thermore, deſcribing the city of Hoſan-Cepha, or 
Fortis Petra, he = it ſupra prædictam Tigris 
nſulam, rupi aſpere impoſitam; Above the afore- 
ad iand of Tigris, being ſeated on a ſteep rock. 
Of this iſland of Geſerta, Andrew Theuet maketh 
mention in his xoth book of his general coſmogra- 
Ply, in theſe words: Geſerta ou Geſire eſt au milieu 

*la riviere du Tigre, & penſe que Ceft une terre des 

Plus f ertiles de toute I Afie z Geſerta or Geſire is in 
. of Tigris, the ſoil the moſt fertile of all 

a. 


By chis we may ſee that the ancient name of Eden 
om ; and of that Eden which lieth caſtward from 
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church- government. And becauſe all the 


Arabia Petræa, and the deſart where Moſes wrote, 
and that Eden which bordereth Charran according to 
Ezekiel, and that Eden which is ſeated according 
to the aſſertion of the ſaid prophet, and joined with 
thoſe nations of Reſeph, Canneth, and Charran, and 
the reſt which traded with the Tyrians, and is found 
at this day in the parting of the two regions of A 
ſyria, and Babylonia, where the Edznites in Telaſ# 
ſar were garriſoned to reſiſt the IHrians, whoſe 
diſplantation Senacherib vaunted of (as above-writ- 
ten;) and laſtly, the ſame Eden, which embraceth 
Tygris, and looketh on Euphrates, two of the known 
rivers of thoſe four, which are by all men aſcribed to 
Paradiſe. 
SECT, XI. 


ſt Of the difficulty in the text, which ſeemeth to make 


the four rivers to riſe. from one ſtream. 


B UT it may be objected, that it is written in 
the text, That a river went out of Eden, and 
not rivers in the plural: which ſcruple Matthew 
Beroaldus hath thus anſwered in his chronology : 
The Latin tranſlation, faith he, hath theſe words : 
Et fluvius egrediebatur de loco voluptatis ad irrigan- 
dum Paradiſum, qui inde dividebatur in quatuor ca- 
pita : que verba melius conſentiunt cum rei narratione, 
& ejuſdem explicatione, fi ita reddantur; & fluvius 
erat egrediens ex Edene (hoc eſt) fluvii procedebant ex 
Edene regione ad rigandum pomarium ; & inde divi- 


. debatur, & erat in quatuor capita : which is, And 


a river went out of the place of pleaſure to water 
Paradiſe, and thence was divided into four heads; 
which words (faith Beroaldus) do better agree with 
the narration and explication of the place, if they be 
thus tranſlated ; And a river was going forth of 
Eden (that 1s) rivers went forth, and ran out of the 
region of Eden to water the orchard ; and from 
thence it was divided, and they became four heads. 
The Tigurine differs from the vulgar or Latin; for 
it converts it thus, Et fluvius egrediebatur de deliciis ; 
And a river went out of pleaſure, inſtead of Eden; 
and the Latin addeth the word locus, or place, Et 
fluvius egrediebatur de loco voluptatis; And a river 
went out of the place of pleaſure : and fo the word 
(place) may rightly be referred to Eden, which was 
(of all on a region moſt delightful and fertile; 
and fo alſo the word (inde) and thence, was divided, 
hath reference to the country of Eden, and not to 
the garden it ſelf, 

And for the word (river) for rivers, it is uſual 
among the Hebrews for it is written: Gen. i. 
11. Let the earth bud forth the bud of the herb 
that ſeedeth ſeed, the fruitful tree, &c. Here the 
Hebreu uſeth the ſingular for the plural, herb and 
tree, tor herbs and trees; and again, Gen. iii. 2. 
We eat of the. fruit of the tree, inſtead of (trees: 
And thirdly, Gen. iii. 8. The man and his wife 
hid themſelves from the preſence of God ; In medio 
ligni Paradiſi; In the middle of the tree of the 
garden, for (trees.) And of this opinion 1s David 
Kimchi and Vatablus, who upon this place of Gene- 
ſis ſay, that the Hebrews do often put the ſingular 
for the plural, as illud, for unumquodque illorum; 
and he giveth an inſtance in this queſtion it ſelf, as, 
A river (for rivers) went out of Eden. 

And this anſwer out of divers of the learned, 
may, not without good reaſon, be given to the 
objection, that Moſes ſpeaketh but of one river, 
from which the heads ſhould divide themſelves, 
Howbeit I deny not, but with as good (and per- 
haps better) reaſon, we may expound the four heads, 
to be four notable paſſages into famous countries. 
And ſo we may take the word (river) verſe the 1oth 
for one river (to wit) Euphrates, as this name com- 
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after he is ſalt the place, wht We 6 Para- 
diſe to have been) divides it ſelf, and ere long 
felded four notable paffiges into [Everdl counties, 


tho? not all the way down ſtream (for this is ho 
Where in the text) Where it S noted, chat following 
the river downward, there is conveyance into the 


countries named in the text, tho” patt of the way to 


e of the countries (to wit, to Aſ/yria) were up 
{fr is, 
To this end the text ſpeaking of Hiddekel, as it 
riſeth from the river of Eden, doth not ſay, it com- 
paſſeth or waſheth the whole region of Aris (as 
it had uſed this phraſe of Piſon and Gehon) but that 
it runneth towards AHria. The firſt branch Pi- 
ſon, is Nahar-malcha (by — Baſilius, 
or flumen regium, which runneth into Tigris under 
Apamin ; whence ariſeth the name of Paſi-Tigris, as 
it were Piſo-Tigris. This leadeth to the land of Ha- 
vila or & ew, The ſecond branch Gehon, is that 
which in hiſtorians is Nabarſares or Narragas, for 
Nahar-ragas : both which names ſignify lumen de- 
rivatum (a river derived) alſo Acracanus, quaſi Ra- 
noſus, by reaſon of the froggy fens which it maketh : 
this Gehon leadeth to the firſt ſeat of Chus, about 
the borders of Chaldea and Arabia, and it is loſt at 
length in the lakes of Chaldea. The third branch 
Hidgdekel, may be expounded the upper ſtream of 
Piſon, or Baſilius, which runneth into Hiddekel, 
properly ſo called (that is, into Tigris) above Seleu- 
cia, where it ſheweth a paſſage up Tigris into A- 
ria where, becauſe at length it is called Hiddekel 
or Tigris, having before no known proper name, 
the text in this place calleth it Hiddełel from the be- 
inning. The Furcht. Feb or Euphrates, ſo cal- 
Fea per excellentiam, being the y of the river 
Eupbrates, which runneth thro' Babylon and Otris. 
t be it a river or rivers, that come out of Eden, 
ſeeing that Tigris and Euphrates are noted in the 
text, there can be no doubt, but that Paradiſe was 
not far from theſe rivers : for that Perath in Moſes 
is Euphrates, there can be no queſtion ; and (in- 
deed) as plain it is that Hiddetel is Tigris. For 
Hiddekel goeth (ſaith Moſes eaſtward towards Aur, 
as we find, that Tigris is the river of 4/jria proprie 
difta, whoſe chief city was Nineveh, as in Genefis 
the 1oth it is written: That out of that land (to 
wit) Babylonia, Nimrod went into Aur, and build- 
ed Nineveh, which was the chief city of Aria. 
And as for the kind of ſpeech here uſed in the 
text, ſpeaking of four heads; tho? the heads of ri- 
vers be (properly) their fountains, yet here are they 
to be underſtood, to be ſpoken of the beginning of 
their diviſion from the firſt ſtream, Caput aquæ 
(faith Ulpianus) illud eft, unde aqua naſcitur; ſi ex 
fonte naſcatur fons; fi ex flumine, vel ex lacu, prima 
znitia, Cc. If the beginning of the water be out of 
a fountain, then 1s the fountain taken for the head: 
if out of a lake, then the lake; and if from a main 
river any branch be ſeparate and divided, then where 
that branch doth firſt bound it ſelf with new banks, 
there is that part of the river, where the branch for- 
ſaketh the main ſtream, called the head of the river. 
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Of the firange fertility and happineſs of the Babylo- 
man ſoil, as it is certain that Eden was ſuch. 


II may alſo be demanded, whether this region 
J of Eden, by us deſcribed, be of ſuch fertility and 
beauty, as Eden the ſeat of Paradiſe was: which if 
it be denied, then muſt we alſo conſider, that there 


and pleaſure, . that it had before the curſe : neither 
can we aſcribe the ſame fruitfulneſs to any part of 


the earth, nor the ſame virtue to any plantsthereon 


the excellency of this by that report which $trabs 


be theſe in the Latin, Tora enim bec regio ffi” 


wirentibus; This region aboundeth wi 
was no part of the earth, that retained that fertility 
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growing, that they had befert the food ;/ and chene. 
ore this reglon of Eden may be How no fuels Rourig,. 
ing country, as it was when it was Bl creed in 
his perfection. Yet this I find Writers of it: Fig 
anc of the very p it eff, the if 
2 tat twelve miles or thereabout from — 
veb, and ſo from Moſal. Ex Evphrate exjen; 3 
Tigrim, alterum flumen, juxta quod urbs Minus jy, 
erat, get te %, omnium quas nos vidimins, op 
et, Sc. ere Euphrates runneth out into Tigris 
not far from the place where Ninus is ſeated; thi 
region, of all that we have ſeen, is moſt excellent 
And he addeth afterward, Cereris aulem fructu pro- 
creando adeo ferax eſt, ut nunguam non fere ducents 
reddat, &. (that is) It is fo fruitful in bringing 
forth corn, that it yieldeth two hundred fold: the 
leaves of Wheat and barley being almoſt four 
broad: as for the height of miller and ſeſam, 
are even in length like unto trees, which altho' ! 
know to be true, yet I forbear to ſpeak hereof, wel 
knowing, that thoſe things which are of 
this fruitfulneſs, will ſeem very incredible to thoſe 
which never were in the country of Babylon. They 
have commonly in all the country palm-trees grow. 
ing of their own accord, the moſt of them bearing 
fruit ; out of which they make both meats, and wine, 
and honey, ordering them as the fig- trees. Thus 
far Herodotus. 
To this palm-tree, ſo much admired in the a.. 
India, Strabo and Niger add a fourth excellency, 
which is, that it yieldeth bread; Ex quibus punem, 
& mel, & vinum, & acetum conficiunt; of which 
theſe people make bread, wine, honey, and vinegar, 
But Antonius the eremite findeth a gil commodity, 
not inferiour to any of thoſe four, which is, that 
from this ſelf- ſame tree there is drawn a kind of fine 
flax, of which people make their garments, and 
with which in Eaft- India they prepare the cordage 
for their ſhips; and that this is true, Athimaſius in 
the life of Antonius the eremite confeſſeth, faying, 
That he received a garment matle thereof from the 
eremite himſelf, which he broupht with him out of 
this region. So therefore thoſe trees, which the 
Eafi-Indies fo highly eſteem and ſo much admire 
(as indeed the earth yieldeth no plant comparable 
to this) thoſe trees (I ſay) are in this upper Babylon, 
or region of Eden, as common as any trees of 
field. Saunt etiam (faith Strabo) paſſim per ommem r- 
pen Note ſua ſponte naſcentes; there are of palms 
over all the whole region, growing of their own ac- 
cord. Of this place Quintus Curtius makeththisrepor, 
Euntibus a parte læva Arabiæ odorum fertilitate mi- 
lis, regio campeſiris intereſt inter Tigrim & Enphraten, 
jacens tam ubere & pingui ſolo, ut a pau repel - 
cora dicantur, ne ſatietas perimat (that is) As you 
travel on the left hand of Arabia (famous for plen- 
ty of ſweet odours) there lieth a champain count} 
placed between Tigris and Euphrates, and ſo fruithl 
and fat a ſoil, that they are fig to drive theircattle 
from paſture, leſt they ſhould periſh by fant). 
Bis in anno ſegetes Babylonii ſecant ; The Babyle 
nians cut their corn twice a year (faith Niger.) 
as countries generally are more fruitful to the ſouth⸗ 


ward, than in the northern parts: ſo we may judge 


maketh of the ſouth part of Armenia, which i h* 
north border of Eden, or a part thereof; his wore 


bus & arboribus abundat manſuetis, itemque jm" 


fruits, and trees always green : —_ 1 1 5 
a perpetual ſpring, not found elſewhere . 

the Indies only, by reaſon of the ſuns neigh 
bourhood, the life and ſtirrer up of ere 


aq Gama . u 
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bandry th niards 
=_ . fonty years. 


altoge a 
chis lingularity | 
— very ſtubble (or rather fal down of the 


-.ds again) yieldeth them a harveſt of corn with - 
” r forthes labour: his words are theſe : Cher. 
alis rant ſunt, ut fun anno ſponte reſtibilis fiat 


ſeges. Me | 
Of the river Piſon, and the land of Havilah, 


FTER the diſcovery of Egev, and the te. 
ſtimonies of the tertility thereof, it reſteth to 
prove that Piſon and Gebon are branches of Tigris 
and Exphrates.. For that the knowledge and cer. 
uinty of theſe two rivers ſhould. trouble ſo man 
wiſe men, it is ſtrange to me, ſeeing itſelf 
(Tigris and Euphrates being known) findeth them 
out: for Euphrates or Tigris, or both, be that river 
or rivers of Eden, which water Paradiſe, which ris 
ver or rivers Moſes witneſtth afterward ; divided 
into four heads, whereof the one is called Piſon, the 
other Cehon, Sc. Could there be a ſtranger fancy 
in the world, than when we find both theſe, name- 
ly, Tigris and Euphrates in Affyria and Mrſopata- 
nia, to feek the other two in India and Eg yet, ma- 
king the one Ganges, and the other Nilas? Two 
rivers as far diſtant, as any of fame known or diſ- 
covered in the world: the ſcriptures making it ſo 
plain, that theſe rivers were divided into four bran- 
ches; and with the ſcriptures, nature, reaſon and 
experience bearing witneſs. There is no error, 
which hath not ſome flippery and bad foundation, 
or ſome appearance of probability reſembling truth, 
which when men (who ſtudy to be ſingular) find 
out (ſtraining reaſon according to their fancies) 
they then publiſh to the world matter of contenti- 
on and jangling : not doubting but in the variable 
deformity of mens minds to find ſome partakers or 
lkCtators, the better by their help to nurſe and 
cheriſh ſuch weak babes, as their own inventions 
have begotten. 

But this miſtaking (and firſt for the river of Pi- 
ſin) ſeemeth to have grown out of the not diſtin- 
guſhing of that region in India, called Havilah, 
rom Havilab, which adjoineth to Babylonia, after- 
wards known by the name of Sufans. For Hawvi- 
{ah upon Tigris took name from Havilah the ſon of 
(% ; and Havitab in India from Havilah the ſon 
of 7oZan; the one remembred by Moſes in the 
(eſcription of Paradiſe, the other where b Moſes 

down the generations of Noah and his ſons 


ater the flood. For the ſons of Cuſb were Seba, 
avila, Sabtah, and Raamah ; and the ſons of 


Jiitan were Ophir and Havilah, &c. of which lat- 
*r, to wit, of Onbir and Havilab, the ſons of Foe- 
lar, that and of Opbir (whence Solomon had gold) 
nd Havilah adjoining had their names. Now be- 
duſe Ganges is a great and a famous river of che 
at- India, and Havilah a country of the fame, and 
5 ltuated upon Ganges, hence it came, that Ga- 
18 taken for Piſon, which river is ſaid by Mo- 
% to water the land of Hwvilah. Or perhaps it 
5% ſuppoſed that thoſe four rivers, named by Mo- 
ſs, mult of neceflity be four of the greateſt in the 


World - 


z whence (ſuppoſing that Ganges was the next 
* Plin, Nat. Hiſt, I. 18. c. 17. 
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ates, 
they ehoſe out this river to Nu euro of the four, 
And yet certainly there is another river, whom in 


And 
ive, that Ganges 

one of the four heads: ſeeing dns cometh 
it and Tigris; and between Tigris and In- 


two proud rivers of Indus and Ganges, now / called 


the kingdom of M So as if ſudus be not ac- 
counted for any of the four, becauſe it is removed 
from Tigris by all the breadth of Perſia, then how 
much leſs Ganges, which falleth into the lit- 
tle leſs than forty degrees to the eaſtward of Indus? 
Surely whoſoever readeth the ſtory of Alexander 
ſhall find, that there is no river in Alia, that can 


y exceed Indus. For Hydaſpis was of that breadth 


and depth, as: Alexander thereon in great Gallies 
tranſported himſelf and the: greateſt part of his ar- 
my, and in failing down that branch of Indus, found 
it ſo large and deep, and by reaſon thereof ſo great 
a billow, as it endangered his whole fleet, which 
was ready to be ſwallowed up therein: Hydaſpis 
(as aforeſaid) being but one of many branches of 
Indus, comparable to it, and as great as it, having 
beſides this, the rivers of Coas, of Suaſtus, Ace ſines, 
Adris (otherwiſe Hirotis) Hiſpalis and Zaradus, 
all which make but one Indus, and by it are ſwal- 
lawed up with all their children and companions, 
which being all incorporated and made one ſtream, 
it croſſeth/athwart Ata, and then at Cambaia viſit- 
eth the ocean fea. 

But becauſe Piſan, which compaſſeth Havilab, 
as alſo 4 Gh, which watereth Caſb, muſt ſome- 
where be joined with the reſt in one body, or at 
leaſt be found to proceed out of the ſame country 
of Eden, out of which the other two heads do pro- 
ceed, out of doubt they cannot, either the one or the 
other, be Ganges, or Nilus for Nilus riſeth in the 
uttermoſt of the ſouth, and runneth northward into 
the Mediterranean ſea; and the river Ganges riſeth 
out of the mountain Imaut, or (as others will have 
it) Caucaſus, which divides the northern $cythia 
from India, and runneth from north to ſouth into 
the Indian ocean. And as for Perath and Hidde- 
tel (that is, Euphrates and Tigris) the one of them 
is begotten in Armenia, near Georgiana or Iberia, 
the other not far off in the ſame Armenia, by the 
Gordizan mountains, ſo as Ganges who only tra- 
velleth in her own Judia, and Nilus thro Ethiopia 
and Egypt, never ſaw the land of Aden, or joined 
themſelves in one channel, either with themſelves, 
or with either of the other; and therefore could not 
at any time from thence be ſeparated or divided 
into heads or branches, according to Aoſos. 

Therefore the river Piſon, which inricheth Ha- 
vila, is the ſame which by joining itſelf with T7- 
gris, was therefore called Piſiiigris, or Piſo-tigris, 
of Piſon and Tigris, which river watereth that Ha- 
vilah, which Havilah the ſon of Cuſb gave name 
unto, and not Havilah of Iudia, fo called of Havi- 
lah the ſon of Joctan, who inhabited with his bro- 
cher Opbir in the eaft. And this Huvilah of the 
Cuſbites hath alſo * gold, bdeltum, and the onyx- 
ſtone. This bdellium is a tree, of the bigneſs of 
an olive, whereof Arubia hath great plenty, which 
yieldeth a certain gum, ſweet to ſmell to, but bitter 
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in taſte, called alſo bdelliuni>» The Hebrews take 
the loadſtone for bdellium. Beroaldus affirmeth, 
that Bdela in Hebrew ſignifieth pearl: fo doth Eu- 
gubinus; and Jerome calls it Oleaſter: be it what 
it will, a tree ing gum or pearl: Havilab or 
Suſiana hath plenty of both. Now this co 
Suſiana or Havilah ſtretcheth itſelf towards the 
north, as far as the altars of Hercules, and from 
_ thence embraceth all the tract of land ſouthward, 
as far as the Perſian gulf, on the eaſt ſide thereof: 
from which eaſt-ſide had the Shebans (which tra- 
ded with the city of Tyre according to Ezekiel) 
their great plenty of gold, which Strabo alſo wit- 
neſſeth, as was ſhewed before. 

The * Greeks had a conceit, that Piſon was Da- 
nubius : the Rabbins take it for Nilus. Aben-ezra 
(faith > Hopkins) out of Rabbi Saadia, tranſlateth 
Piſon into Nilas: but Nilus findeth the fame im- 
poſſibility that Ganges doth : and Danubius hath 
the ſea of Helleſpont and all Aſia the leſs, between 
it and Tigris. Now Piſon, which runneth through 
Havilah or Suſiana, doth to this day retain ſome 
ſign of this name; for where it and Tigris embra- 
ceth each other under the city of Apamia, there do 
they agree of a joynt and compounded name, and 
are called Piſo- tigris. And it is ſtrange unto me, 
that from ſo great antiquity there ſhould be found 
remaining any reſembling ſound of the firſt name : 
for Babylon itſelf, which dwelleth ſo near theſe ri- 

vers, is by ſome writers known by the name of 
Banaas, as, by © Poſtellus, by Caſtaldus, of Baldach : 
by Barius, of Bagdad; and of Boughedor, by © An- 
drew Theuet; and yet all thoſe that have lately ſeen 
it, call it Bagaet. To this river of Piſon, Pto- 
lemy indeed, with many others, give the name of 
Baſilius or Regius, and Gehon they term Mahar- 
ſares and Marſias, and Baarſares. So is Eupbra- 
tes, near the ſpring and fountain, by Strabo and 
t Pliny called Pixirates by Junius, Puckperab, out 
of the Hebrew, that is, the profuſion or coming 
forth of Euphrates : where it breaketh thro” the 
mountain Taurus, it takes the name of Omyra. 
Plutarch calls it Medus and Zaranda : the He- 
brews Parath (faith Ar. Montanus :) Pagninus, 
 Perath : Joſephus, Phorah : Euſebius, Zozimus : 
Ammianus, Chalymicus : Giſtilanus and Colinutius 
term it Cobar which Ezekiel calleth Chebar ; but 
this is but a branch of Euphrates. The Mrians 
know it by the name of Armalchar, or Nahor 
Malcha : but now commonly it is called Frat. 

The fame confuſion of names hath Tigris, as, 
Diglito, and Diglath, Seilax, and Sollax : of the 
Hebrews it was called Hiddekel : now of the inha- 

bitants Tegil. 

But Mercer upon Geneſis conceiveth rightly of 
theſe rivers: for Euphrates and Tigris (faith he) 
ſtream into four branches, two of which keep their 
ancient names, and the other two are called Piſon 
and Gehon, The reaſon why theſe two rivers joy- 
ned in one (below Apamia) loſe their names, and 
are called Piſi- tigris, and the memory of Euphrates 
extinguiſhed, is, becauſe the beſt part of Euphrates 
running through the channel of Geh, ſinketh into 


the lakes of Chaldea, not far from Ur, the city of 


Abraham, and fall not intirely into the Per/ian ſea, 
as Tigris accompanied with Piſon doth, | 
This error, that Piſon was Ganges, was firſt 
broached by Joſephus (whoſe fields, tho? they be 
fertile, yet are they exceeding full of weeds) and o- 
ther men (who take his authority to be ſufficient in 
matter. of deſcription, whereupon depended no o- 
ther important conſequence) were not curious in the 
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examination thereof. For Epiphanius, | Augup;,, 
and Jerome, take this for current; whereof it f. 
lowed, that as Piſon was reed into the >, ; 


India, to find out Havilah :' 10' was'Gebon' drawn 
into Africa, to compaſs Ethiopia. But if Hin. 
Moſes ſpeaketh in the deſcription 
Paradiſe; be found to be a region, adjoyning to 
Babylon on the one fide, and Cuſb (which is falg 
interpreted  Erbiopia) faſtned to it on the ogy. 
fide, we ſhall not need then to work wonders (chm 
is) to impoſe upon men the tranſportation of kivers, 
from one end of the world to the other, which (a 
mong other uſes) were made to tranſport men. 
Now it was in the valley of Shinar, where Cuſp the 
ſon of Ham firſt fat down with his ſons, hey, 
Havilah, Sabtah, Raamah, Nimrod, &c. and of 
Havilah, the ſon of Cuſb, did that region tale 
name, which Piſon compaſſeth ; and the land (cal. 
led Cuſb) which Gehon watereth, took name « 
Cuſh himſelf. For as the Tons of Joctan, Ophir 
and Havilah, ſeated themſelves as near together 2 
they could in India, fo did the ſons of Cuſb in Shi. 
nar or Babylonia, where Nimrod built Babel: for 
Havilah or Chavilah was firſt Chuſea of Cuſp: 
then Chuſa, Suſa, and Suſiana. Ea 

From this Havilah unto the deſarts of Sar, did 
the 1/raelites and Amalekites poſſeſs all the interj. 
cent countries: for s Saul ſmote the Amalekites from 
Havilah to Sur which Sur the Chaldean pars 
phraſt converteth Hagra, and Hagra bordereth the 
red fea; but this was not meant from Sur upon the 
red ſea, to Havilah in the Eaſt India 8 
was no ſuch traveller or conqueror, and therefore 
Havilah muſt be found nearer home, where the ſons 
of //mae] inhabited, and which country Saul waſt- 
ed: for Amalek and the Amalekites poſſeſt that neck 
of country, between the Per ian ſea, and the red 
ſea; Havilah being the extreme of the one towards 
the eaſt, and Sur of the other, towards Egypt and 
the welt, leaving that great body of Arabia Felix 
towards the ſouth; and they ſpread themſelves with 
the Midianites and Edumeans, from the eaſt par, 
or back-ſide of the. holy land, to the banks of E- 
phrates, compriſing the beſt parts of Arabia Petres 
and Deſerta. 


SS © TAY: 


Of the river Gehon and the land of Cuſh: and if 
the ill tranſlating of the Ethiopia for Culh, : 


Chron. xxi. 16. 


T OW, as Havilah in the Eaſt India drew Pi- 
ſon ſo far out of his way thither, ſo I ff 
did Cuſb (being by the Seventy tranſlated Etbipu) 
force Gehon into Africa. For Cuſh being taken ior 
Ethopia by the Greeks, whom the Latins followed, 
Gehon conſequently was eſteemed for Nilus. Bit 
b Erhiopians are, as much, as black or burnt ſi, 
whoſe proper country is called Thebaides, lying i 
the ſouthward of all Egypt. And altho' there be 
many other regions of Ethiopians, and far ſou n 
Africa, yet thoſe of Thebaides are thoſe ſo often *- 
membered in the Egyptian ſtories, and out of wil 
nation they had many times their kings of EO! 
all which Erhiopians are very near, or elſe direct 
under the Eguinoctial line, which is very far from 
that land inhabited by the Chaſites; who are e. 
ther black of colour, nor in any ſort neigh 
Torrida Zona. But this tranſlation of the S 
gint, Pererius doth quality in this manner. here 
are (faith he) two Ezhiopia's, the eaſt, and the ve: 
and this diviſion he findeth in Strabo, out of tr 
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„, Now beczuſe thet® is nd colour to make 
Chus Ethiopia in Africa, Pererius will make Cuſh 
ind the land of the Chuffres (which is Arabia Petræa, 
ind a part of Arabia the happy, with the region of 
Midian) to be the ealt Ethiopia. | 
Now if it be granted, that Cuſb and the land of 
the Chufites, be that tract from Sur to Havilah, ac- 
cording to the ſeriptures; * Habitavit 1/mael ab 
Havilah uſque Sur, que reſpicit Ægyptum introeun- 
ribs AMrios; 1/mael dwelt from Havilab unto 
Sur, that is, towards Egypr, as thou goeſt towards 
ria: The ſame ſufficeth to prove that Gehon 
cannot be Nilus, but a river which watereth Cuſh, 
and not Ethiopia. But this place of ſcripture Habi- 
grit Iſmael, &c. hath this ſenſe: Iſinael dwelt 
from Havilah, which is the way of Mria, or the 
country bordering Mria; and Sur, which lyeth 
towards Egypt, which is as much to ſay, as, the 
v iſſues of //mae] (whereof there were twelve princes) 
hom God had promiſed to make a great people; 
inhabited all thoſe regions between the border of E- 
9001 and Ayria. And that they were (according 
to the word God) fo increaſed and multiplied, it 
well appeared, when © Zerah the Chuſite, which o- 
thers call Tharantha, brought an army of ten hun- 
dred thouſand againſt Aſa king of Juda. Which 
army came not out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt; for 
that had been a ſtrange progreſs for ſuch a multi- 
tude, as ten hundred thouſand, having ſo mighty a 
king as the king of Egypr, between Paleſtina and 
Ethiopia. But theſe were the Chuſites, Amalekites, 
Midianites, 1/maelites, and Arabians. For it is 
written, that after Aſa (ſtrengthned by God) had 
defeated this world of an army, he in following his 
victory took ſome of the cities of king Zerab round 
about, as Gerar. Now that Gerar is a city of the 
Ethiopians, it cannot be ſuſpected : for theſe be the 
words of the ſcripture diſproving it: And Abrabam 
departed thence towards the ſouth country, and dwelt 
between Cadeſh and Sur, and ſojourned in Gerar ; 
Now Sur is that part, upon which Moſes and the 
Ifaelites firſt ſet their feet after they paſſed the red 
ka, where the © Amalekites in Rephidim ſet on them, 
ſuppoſing that they had been weary, and unable to 
reliſt, Again, in the ſtory of Jſaac it is written, 
' Wherefore Iſaac went to Abimelech, and the Phi- 
lifines unto Gerar and I am ſure Abimelech and the 
Philitines were no Ethiopians. And laſtly, Moſes 
lumſelf, where he deſcribeth the — Canaan, 
hath theſe words: 8 Then the border of the Canaa- 
mes was from Sydon, as thou comeſt to Gerar : tor 
Hann was the frontier of Canaan towards the north, 
ad Cerar by Gazah towards the ſouth, But in- 
«rd, howſoever Pererius doth with an honeſt ex- 
ule falve his tranſlation of Chus for Ethiopia, yet 
b appeareth plainly, that the Septuagint, and Joſe- 
jos did altogether miſunderſtand this place, And 


7 
4 iſt, for Homer's eaſt and weſt Ethiopia, they are 
be wth found elſewhere. For Pliny in his fifth book 
ain nd eighth chapter, citeth Homer for an author, of 
T3 WIG Ethiopia s. But the eaſt Ethiopia is that 
hick wich compaſſeth Vilus to the ſouth of Egypt, and 
he ſouth border thereof; now a part of the em- 
ly br of the Abyſines, under Preſter Jobn; and the 


belt Ethiopia is that, which joyneth it ſelf with the 
Wer Niger, which we call Senega and Gambra : 
r thereabouts are theſe Ethiopians, called Perorſ, 

4tttes, with divers other names, which h Pliny 
"mbereth, But all theſe are in Africa, and be- 
jond the deſarts thereof, ſaith Pliny out of Homer, 
4vippa, and Juba, which regions indeed (I mean 
mut of Nizer, and that of Preſter John, and the 
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r lie due caſt and weſt. But às for Cuſb, 
and the region of the 7/maelires, & they are ex- 
tended directly north from that Ethiopia, which is 
beyond Egypt, Now, that Joſephus was exceeding 
groſs herein, it appeareth by that fiction, Which he 
nath of Moſes when he ſerved Pharaoh, in the wars 
againſt the Erhiopians : for in that (to make Chusz 
Ethiopia) he tranſporteth Midian by miracle over 
the red fea, and beyond all Egypt, and ſetteth it 
in Ethiopia, as ſhall be ſhewed more at large in the 
chapter of the world's plantation. Again, that Ge- 
hon was improperly tranſlated Nilus, Pererius con- 
teſſeth, and layeth it rather to the corruption of the 
Greek copy, than otherwiſe. And whereas the Sep- 
tuagint have converted this place of the prophet 
Jeremy. i And what haſt thou now to do in the 
way of Egypt, to drink the water of Nilus ? 28 
tibi vis in via AÆgypti, ut bibas aquam Gehon? To 
this faith Pererius, profefto Hebraice ibi non eſt vox 
Gehon ſed Sichor, que fignificat nigrum & turbi- 
dum; Truly (ſaitch Pererius) the word Gehon in 
this place, is not found in the Hebrew, but Sichor, 
which ſignifieth black and troubled water. 
Furthermore, this is a manifeſt and unanſwerable 
argument, that Chus was ill taken for Ethiopia. 
K. Moſes married the daughter of Jethro, prince and 
prieſt of Midian, whom both the Greek and Latin 
call a Midianite, and not | Ethiopiſam, as (with 
Foſephus) the Geneva converts it, though it helps it 
a little with a marginal note. Now it is without 
diſpute, that Zipporah was of the country of Midian, 
which is that part of Arabia Petrea, bordering 
the red ſea; for it is written in Exodus, that Moſes 
m ſſed from Pharaoh into the land of Midian, and 
ſat down by a well, Ec. and again, hen Moſes 
kept the ſheep of Fethro his father-in-law, prieſt of 
Midian, Sc. Indeed, theſe four nations are eve 
where mixt in the ſcriptures, becauſe they dwell 
confuſedly with one another (to wit) the Madia- 
nites, the Iſinaelites, the Amalekites, and the Chufites, 
which were all in one general word, Arabians, and 
in the ſcriptures ſometimes called by one of thoſe 
names, and ſometimes by another, as in Gen. xxxvii. 
25, 27, 28, that Joſeph was fold to the Iſinaelites; 
and again, v. 36. it is written, that the Midianites 
fold J7oſeph to Potiphar, Pharaoh's ſteward, The 
Genevians, in a marginal note (to avoid this con- 
founding of the nations) ſay, that Moſes wrote ac- 
cording to their opinion, who took the Midianites 
and 1/maelites to be all one. But Moſes wrote not 
after any man's opinion, he wrote the truth, and 
theſe were all Arabians, and fo in this _ place 
it appeareth by their merchandiſe, which they 
brought with them, when they bought Joſepb for 
their * camels were laden with ſpicery, and 
and myrrh, which are the trades of Arabia Felix, 
from whence chiefly, and from the Eaſt India, all 
the world is ſerved with myrrh and frankincenſe ; 
and their ſpices they received from the eaſt ſide of 
the Arabian Gulf, as aforeſaid. And in chap. 39. 
ver. 1. it is ſaid: That Potiphar bought Foſeph 
of the [/maelites, which the Chaldean paraphraſt in 
the ſame place calleth Arabians. Now, to make 
this the more maniteſt, it is written, in Judges 
vi. 3. That when Iſrael had ſown, then came 
up the Midianites, and the Amalekites, and they 
of the eaſt, and came upon them : they of the eaſt, 
were Arabians of the Deſart; ſo as where before, 
in the buying of Joſeph, the Midianites and the 1/- 


maelites were confuſed, here the Midianites and 
Amalekites, are made one nation. For in the pro- 
ſecution of the ſtory of Gideon, the ? Midianites 
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only are named, as comprehen | 
oy theſe nates are all called ? /ſmaelites, and 
neither Midunites nor Amalekites. As when Gi- 
deon deſired, that every man would give him the 
golden Ar- uff which they had kak: after the 
vie-y againſt Zehah and Zalmunna, kings of 
Arabia, amounting to ſeventeen hundred ſheckles 
of gold, it 1s written: * For they had gold ear- 
rings, becauſe they were Iſinaelites. And theſe / 
maelites were a great valiant nation, and ever 
in action of war, Manus ejus contra omnes, & 
manus omnium contra eum; His band (faith God 
of 1/mael) ſhall be againſt all men, and every mans 
hand againſt him, Of thele Iſinaelites came the 
Mabometan Arabians, though ſome writers think 
Mahomet to be of the Schenitæ. And theſe /mae- 
lites, which inhabit chiefly in Cedar, and the De- 
farts of Sur and Pharan (faith Joſephus) uſe pot- 
ſon upon their arrows, as the Indians do. Towards 
the ſouth-eaſt are the Midianites, and Chuſites : 
and beyond them, towards the Deſarts of Arabia, 
the Amalekites ; and all are one nation, and all 
Arabians. 

Laſtly, the ill tranſlation of Ethiopia for Chus, 
is, amongſt other places, made moſt apparent, in 
Chronicles, in theſe words: © $o the Lord ſtirred up 
againſt Fehoram, the ſpirit of the Philiſtines and the 
Arabians, which confine the Ethiopians , ſo Jerome 
reads it; the Geneva tranſlation hath it, which were 
beſides the Ethiopians, Now, how far it is off, be- 
tween the Philiſtines, and the Negroes, or Ethiopi- 
ans, every man that looketh in a map may judge. 
For the Philiſtines and Arabians do mix and join 
with the land of the Chuſites, and are diſtant from 
Ethiopia about 3 2 or 33 degrees, and therefore not 
their next neighbours; but all Egypt, and the De- 
farts of Sur, and Pharan, are between them, So 
as this place of the ſecond of Chronicles, ſhould 
have been tranſlated in theſe words: So the Lord 
flirred up againſt Jeboram, the ſpirits of the Philiſ- 
tines, and Arabians, which confine and border upon 
the Chuſites, who indeed are their next neighbours, 
* Nulla ſupereſt dubitatio, quin Athiopia in ſacris 
literis fit Arabiæ propingua; There remaineth no 
doubt (faith Sreuchius) but Ethiopia in the ſcrip- 
zures is taken for that country, which joineth to 
Arabia. | 

Now may we think it is probable, or poſlible, 
that Moſes could be ignorant of Nilus? No; he 
knew it, no living man ſo well, and therefore 
would never have named Gehon for Nilus, or Mi- 
lus for GCebon. Surely it Moſes had meant Nilus, 
when he named Gehon, he would have called the 
river (into which he was caſt upon reeds, and pre- 
ſerved by God, working compaſſion in the © daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh) a river of Egypt, wherein he was 
born and bred, and wrought ſo many miracles, 
Beſides, the river of Nilus is often named in the 
{criptures, but never by the name of Gehon. And 
it Moſes had told the //raelites, that Nilus had been 
a river of Paradiſe, they might juſtly have thought 
that he had derided them : for they had lived there 
all the days of their lives, and found no ſuch Para- 
diſe at all, nor any memory, or ſpeech thereof 
except we ſhall believe the Paradiſe of Heſperides, 
where (faith * Pliny) there was nothing f. 7 


10 
ding both nations; 


her ound in 
his time, but wild olives inſtead of golden apples. 
But Nilus is twice called Sichor, once in 8 {/aiah, 
and once in the prophet h Jeremy; and yet in thoſe 
places it is not ſaid to be a river of Ethiopia, but of 
Egypt. For in a word, the Jſraelites had never 
any communion or affairs with the Ethiopians, nor 
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any intelligence, or trade, beyond Egnpt, to 
founh ; bur the cem, which, they had an g. 
ſouth, and. caſt parts, were theſe nations of the 
fites, Philiſtines, 1/maelites, Amalekites, and Midi. 
nites ; who being 0 governed by. many little 
kings, or reguli, were diſtinguiſned in names, 2. 
cording to the fathers. and heads of thoſe. nation; 
but in one general name were all Arabians. On * 
north · ſide of Canaan, they were. afflicted with the 
Cele/yrians,. with the Magegians, Tubalines, ang 0. 
thers their adherents ; and thirdly within themſelves 
the nations, which remained of the ancient Cana. 
nites, held the ſtrongeſt cities _ the ſea-coaft 2 
Dre, Sidon, Acon, Gaza, and many others; yea, 
Jeruſalem itſelf was with-held from //rael (from the 
days of Moſes even unto the time of David) by the 
Jebuſites. Min ii 

That which now remaineth of moſt difficulty ; 
that it doth not appear, that any part of Gebon wi. 
tereth that part of Arabia tbe ſtomy, which the Chu. 
ſites inhabited in the times of the Kings of [jay 
and in this Deſart it was, that Matt. Beroaldus loft: 
himſelf in ſeeking out Paradiſe for he was driven 
(to my underſtanding) to create two rivers, and cal 
them Gehon, and Piſon; to the end that the one 
might water Cbus, and the other Havilah, for 
find none ſuch in rerum natura, as he hath deſcri. 
bed: by which rivers he alſo includeth within Pg. 
radiſe, even Arabia the Deſart. 

And as he well proved that Piſon was not Can 
ges, nor Gehon Nilus : ſo where to find them ele- 
where, it ſeemeth he knew not. Certainly this ri. 
ver of Gehon, which he maketh to fall into the 
Mediterranean at Gaza, and whoſe ſprings he find- 
eth far eaſt in Arabia, is but imaginary: - for the 
current by Gaza is but a ſmall ſtream, riſng be- 
tween it and the red ſea, whoſe head from C 
itſelf is little more than twenty Exgliſꝭ miles, as 
ſhall appear hereafter, But queſtionleſs hence it 
comes that many were miſtaken, They all conſ- 
dered of the habitations of the Chuſites, as they 
were planted when the ſtate of //rael ſtood, and 
when it flouriſhed, being then their near neigh- 
bours, and never looked back to the firſt ſeats and 
plantation of Chus. For after the flood, Chus and 
his children never reſted, till they tound the valley 
of Shinar, in which, and near which himſelf with 
his ſons firſt inhabited. Havilab took the river- 
ſide of Tigris chiefly on the eaſt, which after tus 
own name he called Havilah (now Suſiana:) Ha- 
amah and Sheba farther down the river, in the ei- 
trance of Arabia Felix. Nimrod ſeated himiſelf n 
the beſt of the valley, where he built Babel, where- 
of that region had afterwards the name of Babj- 
nia, Chus himſelf and his brother Mizraim fit 
kept upon Gebon, which falleth into the lakes 0! 
Chaldea, and in proceſs of time, and as their pv- 
ple increaſed, they drew themſelves more welte!ly 
towards the red or Arabian ſea ; from whence Miz- 
raim paſs'd over into Egypt, in which tract ite 
Chufites remained for many years after, Now be- 
cauſe there could be no ſuch river found in 44% 
the flony, which they might entitle Gabon, the, 
tranſlated Chus Ethiopia, and Gebon Nilus. And 
if we do examine this miſtaking by example, * 
ſhall the better perceive it as it was. For let us ſup- 
poſe that Brute, or whoſoever elſe that firſt peoples 
this iNand, had arrived upon the river Thames, 3% 
calling the iſland after his name Britannia, 1 
be ſaid that Thames or Tems was a river that wa” 
ed Britannia and when afterwards, in procels i 
time, the ſame Brute had alſo diſcovered and co 
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quered Scotland, which he alſo entituled by the ſame 
name of Britannia, after · ages might conclude that 
Scotland was h part thereof, becauſe che river Tems 
is not found therein. Ox let us ſuppoſe. that Europa, 
che daughter of the king of Bre in Phenicia, gave 
the name to Europe, according to Herodotus, lib. 1. 
9 4. and that the firſt diſcoverers. thereof arrived 
in the mouth of ſome river in Thrace, which then 
watereth as much of Europe, as he firſt diſcovered, 
ſhall we in like ſort reſolve, that France, Spain, and 
hraly, &c. are no part of Eurepe, becauſe that river 
is not found in them, or any of them? In like man- 
ner was it ſaid by Maſes, in his deſcription of Gehon, 
that it watered the whole land of Chus; but not the 
whole land which the Chufites ſhould or might in 
future time conquer, people, and inhabit, ſeeing in 
after-ages they became lords of many nations, and 
they might (perchance) have been maſters in time 
(as the Saracens which came of them were) of a 
great part of the world. For tho* the Babylonian 
empire, which took beginning in Nimrod the fon of 
Chus, conſiſted at the firſt but of four cities (to wi 


Babel, Erech, Acad, and Chalne, yet we find, that 
his ſucceſſors within a few-years after commanded all 
the whole world in effect: and the fame of Babel 
conſumed the memory of Chuſea. For of this tower 
of confuſion did all that land take the name of Ba- 
þ1lonia ; and the greatneſs of that empire, founded 
by Nimrod a younger fon, obſcured the name and 
nation of his father Cuſp in thoſe parts, until th 


crept farther off, and in places not yet entituled, and 
farther from the Babylopian empire, where the Chu- 
ſites retained their names, which alſo they fa- 
ſlened to the ſoil and territory by themſelves after- 
wards inhabited and held, And we may not think 
that Chus or any of his could in haſte creep thro? 
thoſe deſert regions, which the length of 130 years 
after the flood had (as it were) fortified with thickets, 
and permitted every buſh and briar, reed and tree, 
to join themſelves (as it were) into one main body 
and forreſt. For if we look with judgment and 
reaſon into the world's plantation, we ſhall find, that 
every family ſeated themſelves as near together as 
poſſibly they could; and tho? neceſſity enforced them, 
after they grew full of people, to ſpread themſelves, 
and creep out of Shinar or Babylonia, yet did they 
it with this advice, as that they might at all times 
reſort, and ſuccour one another by river, the fields 
being then (without all doubt) impaſſable. So Nim- 
rob, who out of wit and ſtrength uſurped dominion 
over the reſt, ſat down in the very confluence of 
al thoſe rivers, which watered Paradiſe for thi- 
ther it was to which the greateſt troops of Noah's 
children repaired ; and from the ſame place whence 
mankind had his beginning, from thence had they 
agun their increaſe, The firſt father of men Adam, 
lad therein his former habitation. The ſecond fa- 
ther of mankind Noah, began from thence his diſ- 
perſion. 

Now as Nimrod the youngeſt, yet ſtrongeſt, made 
us choice of Babel (as aforeſaid) which both Tigris 
nd Euphrates cleanſed and enriched ; ſo did Havi- 
ab place himſelf upon Piſo-Tigris : Raamah and 
tl lon Sheba farther down upon the ſame river, on 
"ic lea coaſt of Arabia: Chus himſelf upon Gehon, 
die taireſt branch of Euphrates. And when they 
gin to ſpread . themſelves farther off, yet they al- 
s faſtened themſelves to the rivers ſides : for Ni- 
"eve, Charran, Reſeph, Canneh, Ur in Chaldea, 
us the other firſt peopled cities, were all founded 
wen theſe navigable rivers, or their branches, by 
ach the one might give ſuccour and aſſiſtance to 
other, as is already often remembred. 
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B UT. now to conelude this diſpute, it appear- 
V cch to me by the teſtimonies of the ſeriptures, 
that Paradiſe was a place created by God, and a 
part of this our earth and habitable world, ſeated in 
the lower part of the region of Eden, aſterwards 
called Aram fluviorum, or Meſopotamia, which ta- 
keth into it alſo a portion of Sbinar and Armenia : 
this region ſtanding in the moſt excellent temper of 
all others (to wit) 35 degrees from the Eguinoctial, 
and 55 from the north pole: in which climate the 
moſt excellent wines, fruits, oil, grain of all ſorts, 
are to this day found in abundance. And there is 
nothing that better proveth the excellency of this 
ſaid foil and temper, than the abundant growing of 
the palm - trees, without the care and labour of man. 
For wherein ſoever the earth, nature, and the ſun 
can moſt vaunt, that they have excelled, yet ſhall 


it) this plant be the greateſt wonder of all their works : 


this tree alone giveth unto mari whatſoever his life 
beggeth at nature's hand. And tho” it may be ſaid, 
that theſe trees are found hoth in the Eaſt and Weſi- 
Indies, which countries are alſo bleſſed with a perpe- 
tual ſpring and ſummer, yet lay down by thoſe plea- 
ſures and benefits the fearful and dangerous thun- 
ders and lightnings, the horrible and frequent earth- 


ey quakes, the dangerous diſeaſes, the multitude of ve- 


nomous beaſts and worms, with other inconvenien- 
ces, and then there will be found no compariſon be- 
tween the one and the other, | 

What other excellences this garden of Paradiſe 
had, before God (for mans ingratitude and cruel- 
ty) curſed the earth, we cannot judge; but I may 


ſafely think that by how much Adam exceeded all 
living men in ion, hy being the immediate 
workmanſhip of God, by ſo much did that choſen 


and particular garden exceed all parts of the univer- 
fal world, in which God had planted (that is) made 
to grow the trees of life, of knowledge; plants on- 
ly proper, and becoming the Paradi/e and garden 
of ſo great a lord. CE 

The ſum of all this is, that whereas the eyes of 
men in this ſcripture have been dim- ſighted (ſome 
of them finding Paradiſe beyond our known world : 
ſome, above the middle region of the air : ſome, 
elevated near the moon: others, as far ſouth as the 
line, or as far north, as the pole, c.) I hope that 
the reader will be ſufficiently ſatisfied, that theſe 
were but like caſtles in the air, and in mens fancies 
vainly imagined. For it was caftward in Eden (faith 
Moſes ;,\ eaſtward, in reſpect of Judea, that God 
planted this garden, which Eden we find in the 7285 
phets where it was, and whereof the name (in ſome 
part) remaineth to this day. A river went out of 
Eden to water this garden, and from thence divi- 
ded it ſelf into four branches; and we find that 
both Tigris and Euphrates ſwimming thro' Eden do 
Join in one, and afterward taking ways apart, do wa- 
ter Chus and Havilab, according to Moſes : the true 
ſeats of Chus and his ſons then being in the valley 
of Shinar, in which Nimrod built Babel. That Pi- 
fon was Ganges, the ſcripture, reaſon, and experi- 
ence teach the contrary : for that which was never 
joined cannot be divided. Ganges, which inhabiteth 
India, cannot be a branch of the rivers of Eden; 
that Gehon was Nilus, the fame diſtance maketh the 
ſame impoſſibility, and this river is a greater ſtranger 
to Tigris and Euphrates, than Ganges is: for altho' 
there are between Tigris and Ganges above four thou- 
fand miles, yet they both riſe in the ſame quarter 
of the world; but Nilus is begotten in the mountains 
of the moon, almoſt as far off as the Cape of Good 
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Hope, and falleth into the Mediterranean ſea: and 
Euphrates diſtilleth out of the mountains of Armenia, 
and falleth into the gulf of Per/ia the one riſeth in 
the ſouth, and travelleth north: the other riſeth in 
the north, and runneth ſouth, threeſcore and three 
degrees the one from the other, In this leaf follow- 
ing, I have added a chorographical deſcription of 
this terreſtrial Paradiſe, that the reader may there- 
by the better conceive the preceding diſcourſe ; and 
this is the reward I look for, that my labours may 
but receive an allowance ſuſpended, until ſuch time 
as this deſcription of mine be reproved by a better. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of .the two chief trees in the garden of 
| PARADISE. 


S &C.'T, . 4 


That the tree of life was à material tree: and in 
what ſenſe it is to be taken, that man by his eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit, is made ſubjeft to death. 


OR eating the forbidden fruit of the tree of 
F knowledge was Adam driven out of Paradiſe, 

in exilium vitæ temporalis, into the baniſh- 
ment of temporal life, ſaith Beda. That theſe trees 
of life and knowledge were material trees (tho' fi- 
gures of the law and of the goſpel) it is not doubt- 
ed by the moſt religious and learned writers : altho? 
the the wits of men, which are ſo volatile, as no- 
thing can fix them, and ſo ſlippery as nothing can 
faſten them, have in this alſo delivered to the world 
an imaginary doctrine. | 

The tree of life (ſay the Hebrews) hath a plural 
conſtruction, and is to be underſtood, Lignum vita- 
rum, the tree of lives, becauſe the fruit thereof had 
a property, to preſerve both the growing, ſenſitive, 
and rational life of man; and not only (but for 
Adam's tranſgreſſion) had prolonged his own days, 
but alſo given a dureful continuance to all poſterity ; 
and that, ſo long as a body compounded of ele- 
ments could laſt. 

And altho! it is hard to think, that fleſh and blood 
could be immortal, but that it muſt once periſh and 
rot, by the unchanged Jaw of God impoſed on his 
creatures, man (notwithſtanding) ſhould have en- 
joyed thereby a long, healthful, and ungrieved life: 
after which (according to the opinion of moſt di- 
vines) he ſhould have been tranſlated, as Enoch 
was. And as before the flood, the days of men had 
the long meaſure of eight hundred or nine hundred 
years; and ſoon after the flood, of two hundred 
years and upwards even to five hundred: ſo if Adam 
had not diſobey'd God's firſt and eaſy command- 
ment, the lives of men on earth might have conti- 
nued double, treble, or quadruple to any of the 
longeſt times of the firſt age, as many learned men 
have conceived. Chry/oftom, Rupertus, Toſtatus, 
and others were of belief, that (but for Adam's fall 
and tranſgreſſion) Adam and his poſterity had been 


immortal. But ſuch is the infinite wiſdom of God, 


as he foreſaw that the earth could not have contained 
mankind ; or elſe, that millions of ſouls muſt have 
been ungenerated, and have had no being, if the firſt 
number, wherewith the earth was repleniſhed, had 
abode thereon for ever: and therefore that of Chry- 
ſoſtom muſt be underſtood of immortality of bodies, 
which ſhould have been tranſlated and glorified, 
But of what kind or ſpecies this tree of life was, 
no man hath taken on him to teach; in which re- 
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ſpect many have concelved, chat tite fat Wag 
— but a mere allegory, talking their Mrenge Foy 
out of Solomon, Where wildem is compared" ty the 
tree of life, and from other places, "where alf Chr, 
is called the tree of liſe and oũt of the Apvealyps; 
> will give to him that overcometh, 'th eat of 11, 
tree of life, which is in the Paradiſe OO Bur 
to this place St. Auguſtine's anſwer may ſufficæ (which 
is) that the one doth not exclude the other, but 
as there was a terreſtrial Paradiſe, ſo there was a c. 
leſtial. For altho Agar and Sara were figures of the 
Old and New Teftament, yet to think that they were 
not women, and the maid and wife of Abrahan 
were mere fooliſhneſs, And ſo in this place the ſenſe 
of the ſcripture is manifeſt. For God brought out of 
the earth every tres fair to fight, and ſweet to taufe, 
the tree alſo of life in the midſt of the garden 
which ſheweth, that among tlie trees, which the 
earth by God's commandment produced, 'the;tree 
of life was one, and that the fruit thereof was als t; 
be eaten. The report of this tree was alſo br 
to the ancient poets: for as from the indigeſted 
matter or chaos, Hefiodus, Homer, Ovid, and oth 
ſteal the invention of the created world; ſo from the 
garden of Paradiſe, they took the platform of the 
orchard of Alcinous, and another of the Heſperide; ; 
and from the tree of life, their Nectar, and An- 
broſia; for Nectar, according to Suidas, ſignifieth 
making young, and Ambroſia, immortality; and there. 
fore ſaid to be the meat and drink of the Gods. 


SEC. II. | 
Of Becanus's opinion, that the tree of knowlhiy 
| was Ficus Indica, | 


N OW for the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, ſome: men have preſumed farther, cſpe- 
cially Goropius Becanus, who giveth hitnſelf the 
nour to have found out the kind of this tree, which 
none of the writers of former times could ever 
at, whereat Goropius much marvelleth. But 28 he 
had an inventive brain, ſo there never lived any 
man, that believed better thereof, and of himſelf, 
Surely howſoever his opinion may be valued, yt 
he uſurpeth the praiſe due to others, at leaſt if the 
invention be at that price at which he ſetteth it. For 
Moſes Bar- Cephas faſtened on this conjecture above 
ſix hundred years before Becanns was born: and 
Bar-Cephas himſelf referreth the invention to an au- 
tiquity more remote, citing for his author Philox- 
nus Maburgenſis, and others, whoſe very words 
Coropius uſeth, both concerning the tree, and the 
reaſons wherewith he would induce other men to 
that belief. For Moſes Bar-Cephas in his treatiſe 
22 (the firſt part, and fol. 48.) faith, that the 
tree of knowledge was ficus Indica, the Indian fig: 
tree, of which the greateſt plenty (faith Beram) 
are found upon the banks of Aceſines, one of the fl 
vers which falleth into Indus, where Alexander bil 
his fleet of gallies in, or near the kingdom of Poris. 
This tree beareth a fruit of the bigneſs of a great 
pea, or (as Pliny reporteth) ſomewhat bigger, and 
that it is a tree /e /emper ſerens, always planting it 
ſelf; that it ſpreadeth it ſelf fo far abroad, as tht 
a troop of horſemen may hide themſelves under !- 
d $traho ſaith; that it hath branches bending dow" 
wards, and leaves no leſs than a ſhield. Ariſfob» 
affirmeth that fifty horſemen may ſhadow theme 
under one of theſe trees. Oneficritus raiſe 
number to four hundred. This tree (faith Tor” 
phraſtus) exceedeth all other in bigneſs, which alſo 
Pliny and Oneficritus confirm: to the trunk 4 
which theſe authors give ſuch a magie 1 
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the garden of Paradiſe to the tree, and ſet it by the 
river Aceſines. But many parts of the world have 
them, and I my felt have ſeen twenty thouſand of 
them in one valley, not far from Paria in America. 
They grow in moiſt and in this manner. 
After they are firſt ſhot up ſome twenty or 

foot in length (ſome more, ſome leſs, according to 
the ſoil) they ſpread a very large top, having no 
bough nor twig in the trunk or ſtem: for from the 
atmoſt end of the head-branches there ĩſſueth out a 
gummy juice, which hangeth downward like a cord 
or ſinew, and within a few months reacheth the 
ground; which it no ſoonet toucheth but it taketh 
root, and then being filled both from the top-boughs, 
and from his own proper root, this cord maketh 
it ſelt a tree exceeding haſtily, From the utmoſt 
boughs of theſe young trees there fall again the like 
cords, which in one year and leſs (in that world of 
a perpetual ſpring) become alſo trees of the bigneſs 
of the nether part of a launce, and as ſtrait as art 
or nature can make any thing, caſting ſuch a ſhade, 
and making ſuch a kind of grove, as no other tree 
in the world can do. Now one of theſe trees con- 
fidered, with all his young ones, may (indeed 


ſhroud four houndred or four thouſand horſemen, it 
they pleaſe; for they cover whole vallies of ground 
where theſe trees grow near the ſea- bank, as they do 
by thouſands in the inner part of Trinidado. The 
cords which fall down over the banks into the ſea, 
ſhooting always downward to find root under wa- 
ter, are in thoſe ſeas of the Indies, where oyſters 
breed, intangled in their beds, ſo as by pulling up 
one of theſe cords out of the ſea, I have ſeen five 
hundred oyſters hanging in a heap thereon ; where- 
of the report came, that oyſters grew on trees in /x- 
dia, But that they bear any ſuch huge leaves, or 
any ſuch delicate fruit, I could never find, and yet 
I have travelled a dozen miles together under them. 
But to return to Goropius Becanus. This tree (faith 
he) was good for meat and pleaſing to the ſight, as 
the y ot knowkedge of good and evil is deſcribed 
fo be. 

Secondly, This tree having ſo huge a trunk (as 
the former authors report, and Becanus believeth) it 
was in this tree that Adam and Eve hid themſelves 
from the preſence of God, for no other tree (faith 
he) could contain them. But firſt it is certain, that 
this tree hath no extraordinary magnitude, as touch- 
Ing the trunk or ſtem, for among ten thouſand of 
them it is hard to find any one bigger than the reſt, 
and theſe are all ofa mean ſize. Secondly, the words 
of Moſes traſlated in medio ligni, are by all the inter- 
preters underſtood in the plural number (that 1s) 
iu the midi of the trees. But his third argument 
(or rather the argument of Moſes Bar-Cephas, word 
or word) is, that when Adam and Eve found them- 
clves naked they made them breeches of fig- leaves; 
which proveth (indeed) that either the tree it ſelf 
Vas a fig · tree, or that a fig tree grew near it: be- 
aufe Adam being poſſeſs d with ſhame, did not 
an up and down the garden to ſeek out leaves to 
cover him, but found them in the place it ſelf; and 
theſe leaves of all others were moſt commodious, by 
raſon of their largeneſs, which Pliny avoweth in 
ese words; > Latitudo foliorum peltæ effigiem Ama- 
Mz habet, the breadth of the leaves hath the ſhape 
"an Amazonian ſhield : which alſo 7 heophraſt con- 
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Ducit Amaxonidum lunatis agmina peltis 
Hentbeſilæa furens. 


The Amazon with creſcent-formed ſhield 
 Penthefilea leads into the field, 

Here Becanus deſireth to be believed, or rather 
threatneth us all that read him, to give credit to 
this his borrowed diſcovery, uſing this confident (or 
rather cholerick) ſpeech. Qxis erit tam impudenter 


obflinatus, fi hec a nobis de ficu hac ex antiquis ſcrip- 


toribus cum Moſis narratione comparet, ut audeat di- 
cere aliam arborem inveniri poſſe, que cum illa magis 
nan Who will be ſo impudently obſtinate, if 

e compare theſe things, which we have reported of 
this fig-tree, and out of ancient writers delivered, 
with the narration of Moſes, as to dare to avow, 
that any other tree can be found, which doth more 
properly anſwer, or agree therewith, But for my 
lelt, becauſe I neither find this tree, ſorting in body, 
in largeneſs of leaves, nor in fruit to this report, I 
rather incline to the opinion of Philo: that the earth 
never brought forth any of theſe trees neither be- 
fore nor after; but I leave every man to his own 
belief, for the matter is of no great weight as touch- 
ing his kind: only thereby, and by the eaſy com- 
mandment by God given to Adam, to forbear to 
teed thereon, it pleaſed God to make trial of his 


) obedience : Probibita, non propter aliud, quam ad 


commendandum pure ac fimplicis obedientiæ bonum; 
Being forbidden, not for any other reſpe&, than there- 
by to commend the goodneſs of pure and ſimple 


obedience, | 
SGN HI. 
Of Becanus's not unwitty 8 of the flory of 
bis Ficus Indica, 


UT inthis I muſt do Becanus right, that he 

hath very wittily allegorized this tree, allow- 
ing his ſuppoſition of the tree it ſelf to be true. The 
effects whereof; becauſe his diſcourſes are exceeding 
ample, I have gathered in theſe few words, As 
this tree (faith he) ſo did man grow ſtraight and 
upright towards God, until ſuch time as he had 
tranſgreſſed and broken the commandment of his 
Creator; and then like unto the boughs of this tree, 
he began to bend downward, and ſtooped toward 
the earth, which all the reſt of Adam's poſterity af- 
ter him havedone, rooting themſelves therein, and 
faſtening themſelves to this corrupt world. The 
exceeding umbragiouſneſs of this tree he compareth 
to the dark and ſhadowed life of man, thro' which 
the ſun of juſtice being not able to pierce, we have 
all remained in the ſhadow of death, till it pleaſed 
Chriſt to climb the tree of the croſs tor our enlight- 
ning and redemption. The little fruit which it bear- 
eth, and which 1s hard to find among ſo many large 
leaves, may be compared (faith he) to the little 
virtue, and unperceived knowledge among ſo large 
vanities, which obſcure and ſhadow it over. And 
as this fruit is exceeding ſweet, and delicate to the 
taſte and palate ; ſo are the delights and pleaſures 
of the world moſt pleaſing while they dure, But 
as all thoſe things which are moſt mellifluous, are 
ſooneſt changed into choler and bitterneſs : ſo are 
our vanities and pleaſures converted into the bitter- 
eſt ſorrows and repentances. That the leaves are fo 
exceeding large, the fruit (for ſuch leaves) exceeding 
little, in this, by compariſon we behold (faith he) the 
many cares and great labours of worldly men, their 
ſollicitude, their outward ſhews and publick oſten- 
tation, their apparent pride and large vanities; and 
if we ſeek for the fruit; which ought to be their vir- 
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42 
tuous and pious actions, we find it of the bigneſs 
of the ſmalleſt pea; glory, to all the world appa- 
rent; goodneſs, to all world inviſible, . And 
furthermore, as the leaves, body, and boughs of 
this tree, by ſo much exceed all other plants, as the 
greateſt men -of power and worldly ability ſurpaſs 
the meaneſt : ſo is the little fruit of ſuch men, and 
ſuch trees, rather fitting and becoming the unwor- 
thieſt ſhrub, and humbleſt briar, or the pooreſt and 
baſeſt man, than ſuch a flouriſhing ſtatelineſs and 
magnitude. Laſtly, whereas Adam, after he had 
diſobey'd God, and beheld his own nakedneſs and 
ſhame, ſought for leaves to cover himſelf withal, 
this may ſerve to put us in mind of his and our fins, 
as often as we put on our garments, to cover and 
adorn our rotten and mortal bodies: to pamper and 
maintain which we uſe ſo many uncharitable and 
cruel practices in this world. 


SECT. IV. 


Of the name of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil : with ſome other notes touching the ſtory of 
Adam's ſin. 


OW, as touching the ſenſe of this tree of 
| knowledge of good and evil, and what ope- 


ration the fruit thereof had, and as touching the 


property of the tree itſelf, Moſes Bar-Cephas, an an- 
cient Hyrian doctor (tranſlated by Maſius) giveth 
this judgment, that the fruit of this tree had no 
ſuch virtue or quality, as that by the taſting thereof, 
there was any ſuch knowledge created in Adam, as 
it he had been ignorant before; but as Junius allo 
noteth, Arbor ſcientiæ boni & mali (id eft) experien- 
tie boni & mali ab eventu; The tree of knowledge 
of good and evil (that is) the experience of good 
and evil by the event. For thus much we may con- 
cerve, that Adam being made (according to the He- 
brew phraſe) by the workmanſhip of God's own 
hand, in greater perfection than ever any man was 
produced by generation, being (as it were) the cre- 
ated plant, out of whoſe ſeed all men living have 
grown up; and having received immortality from 
the breath or ſpirit of God, he could not (for theſe 
reſpects) be ignorant, that the diſobeying of God's 
commandment was the fearfulleſt evil, and the ob- 
ſervation of his precepts the happieſt good. But as 
men in perfect health do (notwithſtanding) conceive, 
that ſickneſs is grievous, and yet in no ſuch degree of 
torment, as by the ſuffering and experience in them- 
ſelves they afterwards witneſs : ſo was it with Adam, 
who could not be ignorant of the puniſhments due 
to neglect and diſobedience z and yet felt by the 
the proof thereof in himſelf another terror than he 
had forethought, or could image. For looking in- 
to the glaſs of his own guilty ſoul, he beheld there- 
in the horror of God's judgments, ſo as he then 
knew, he feelingly knew, and had trial of the late 
good, which could not be prized, and of the new 
purchaſed evil, which could not be expreſs'd. He 
then ſaw himſelf naked both in body and mind ; 
that is, deprived of God's grace and former felici- 
ty: and therefore was this tree called the tree of 
knowledge, and not becauſe the fruit thereof had 
any ſuch operation, by any ſelf-quality or effect : 
for the ſame phraſe is uſed in many places of the 
{criptures, and names are given to ſigns and ſacra- 
ments, as to acts performed, and things done. In 
ſuch ſort as this tree was called the tree of know- 
ledge, becauſe of the event (as is aforeſaid) ſo was 
the well of * contention therefore called b E/zk, and 
the well of hatred © Sitnath, becauſe the herdſmen 
of Jſaac and Gerar contended for them; and the 
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heap of ſtones, called the A heap of witneſs, bet. 
Jace and Labay, not that the ſtones bare wites, 
for a of the covenant. S0 Jacob cal. 
led the houſe of God © Bethel: and Hagar, the 
well in the deſart, viventis & videntis.© 

But Adam being both betray d and maſtered h. 
his affections, ambitious of a farther knowledge than 
he had perceived in himſelf, and looking but flight. 
ly (as all his iſſues do) into the miſeries and ſorrow 
incident, and greatly affecting the ſuppoſed glory 
which he might obtain by taſting the fruit forbid. 
den, he was tranſported and blown forward by the 
gentle wind of pleaſing perſuaſions unawares; his 
progreſſion being ſtrengthened by the ſubrile argu- 
ments of Satan, who laboured to poiſon mankind 
in the very root, which he moiſtened with the liquor 
of the ſame ambition, by which himſelf periſhed 
But what means did the devil find out, or what 
inſtruments did his own ſubtilty preſent him, as ft. 
teſt and apteſt to work this miſchief by? even the 
unquiet vanity of the woman; ſo as by Adam 
hearkening to the voice of his wife, contrary to the 
expreſs commandment of the living God, mankind 
by that her incantation became the ſubject of labour. 
ſorrow, and death : the woman being given to man 
for a comforter and companion, but not for-a coun- 
ſellor. * But becauſe thou baſt obeyed the voice of 
thy wife, &c. (faith God himſelf) © Curſed is the 
earth for thy ſake, in ſorrow ſhalt thou eat of it all 
thy life. It is alſo to be noted, by whom the vo- 
man was tempted ; even by the moſt ugly and un. 
worthy of all beaſts, into whom the devil entred and 
perſuaded. 

Secondly, What was the motive of her diſobedi. 
ence: even a deſire to know what was moſt unfitting 
her knowledge, an affection which hath ever ſince 
remained in all the poſterity of her ſex. Thirdly, 
What was it that moved the man to yield to her 
perſuaſions ? even the ſame cauſe which hath moved 
all men ſince to the like conſent, namely, an unwil- 
lingneſs to grieve her and make her fad, leſt ſhe 
ſhould pine and be overcome with ſorrow, But if 
Adam in the ſtate of perfection, and Solomon the fon 
of David, God's choſen ſervant, and himſelf a man 
endued with the greateſt wiſdom, did both of them 
diſobey their Creator, by the perſuaſion and for the 
love they bare to a woman, it is not ſo wondertu 
as lamentable, that other men in ſucceeding ages 
have been allured to ſo many inconvenient and 
wicked practices by the perſuaſions of their wives, 
or other beloved darlings, who cover over and 
ſhadow many malicious purpoſes with a counterfei 
paſſion of diſſimulate ſorrow and unquietnels. 
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CHAP Y. 


Of divers memorable things between the fall 
of Adam, and the flood of Noah. 


SECT. 1 


Of the cauſe and the revenge of Cain's fin: and if 
his going out from God. 


HE ſame pride and ambition which beg 

in angels, and afterwards poſſeſs d Adam, 

Cain alſo inherited: for Cain (env d 
the acceptation of his brother”s prayer and ſacr 0 
ſlew him, making himſelf the firſt man- ſlayer Jenn 
his brother the firſt martyr: the revenge of w 
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natural murder, although it pleaſed God to miti- 


gate, when Cain cried out that his-pyniſhment was 
greater than he could bear. For the ſame offence 
chiefly (wherewith the ſons of Adam, as it were, 
urged and provoked God). he deftroyed all man- 
kind, but Noah and his family: for it is written, 
» The earth alſo was corrupt before God of which 
in the ſame place Moſes giveth a reaſon ; for, ſaith 
he, The earth was filled with cruelty'; and anon, 
after God himſelf made the cauſe known unto Vo- 
ab, ſaying, An end of all fleſh is come before me, 

7 the earth is filled with cruelty through them, and 
behold, I will deſtroy them with the earth, or from 
the earth : Neither was this cruelty meant to have 
been in taking away the. lives of men only, but in 
all ſorts of injuſtice and oppreſſion. After this 
murder of Abel, d Cain went out from tho preſence 
of the Lord, and dwelt in the land of Nod, towards 
the eaſi-fide of Eden in which words, the going 
out of Cain from the preſence of the Lord, is not 
to be underſtood after the literal ſenſe ; God being 
wholly in all parts of the world, © Tous in culo eft, 
totus in terra, non alternis temporibus, fed atrumque 
mul; God (faith S. Auguſtine) is wholly in heaven, 
and wholly in earth, and not by interchanged times, 
but all at once: and that this is true; David wit- 
nefſeth, I be in heaven (faith David) thou 
art there; if in hell, thou art there alſo : but what 
is meant thereby? © Exiit a facie Dei (faith Chry- 
ſeſam) Cain went out from the preſence of the 
Lord, that is, he was left of God, disfavoured and 
bereaved of his protecti | 244 


SET. I. 
Of Cain's dwelling in the land of Nod: and of 
his city Enoch, 


HIS word Nod, or Naid, * St. Jerome and 
many others underſtand to ſignify wandering, 
or uncertain habitation ; vexation or agitation, faith 
Junius but the Seventy convert it otherwiſe, and 
uke Nod for the proper name of a country, and fo 
doth 8 Joſephus. But it ſeemeth to me, that Cain 
was rather a vagabond or wanderer in his cogitati- 
ons, than any thing elſe, and that his thoughts and 
conſcience had no quiet or reſt, in regard of the 
murder committed, juſtly fearing (by his own 
words) the like violence: h And whoſoever ſindeth 
me (faith Cain) ſpall ſlay me. Now that Nod, or 
Naid, was a region wherein Cain inhabited, appea- 
kh by the word [dwelt] for dwelling ſignifieth 
a abiding: and we call thoſe le wanderers 
nd vagabonds that have no dwelling-place. And 
o make this dwelling and abiding more manifeſt, 
' Moſes teacheth in what part of the earth this his 

bitation was, which he affirmeth towards the eaſt- 
ide of Eden. Secondly, It is ſaid by Moſes, that 
iter Cain departed from the preſence or favour of 
God, he built a city, and called it by the name of 
hs irſt-born, Enoch; which ſheweth that he feared 
o wander, and rather ſought to fortify himſelf a- 
git revenge. Cyrillus faith, that Cain and Abel 
"re figures of Chriſt and of the Jes; and that 
© Cain, after that he had lain Abel unjuſtly, had 
"Kiceforth no certain abiding in the world: fo the 
Jews, after they had crucified the Son of God, be- 
ON runnegates : and it is true, that the Fewws had 
75 ſince any certain eſtate, commomweal, or prince 
4 their own upon the earth. Now this land of 
%, Junius taketh to be in Arabia Deſerta, a re- 
Bon of Nomades; but Arabia the Deſart is not 
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eaſtwardz or oh the eilt part of Eden, heithef are 
theſe Nomads any particular people or nation. For 
all cheſe, in what part of the world ſoever, which 


in old time lived by paſtorage, and fed (as we call 
it in Ireland) upon white-meat without tilling of 


the ground, are called by the Greeks Nomades, and 
by the Latins Paſtores vagi, as the northern Tarta- 
rians, the Getulians, and Numidiaus in Africa, the 
ancient Britons, and the northern i/þ yea, ſuch 
were the inhabitants of Italy itſelf, till ſuch time as 
gave them that name) taught them 
the huſbandry of tillage uſed at this day, But the 


region eaſtward from Eden is that part of AHria, 
called by Ptolemy, Calena, which alſo might be 


derived of Carena, the county of Cain. And that 
Cain inhabited in thoſe parts it may be gathered by 
the firſt poſſeſſion of his father Adam; for thus it 


is written, * Therefore the Lord God ſent him forth 


from the garden of Eden to till the earth whence he 
was taken : and in the verſe following, us he caſt 
out man, &c. and at the eaſt-ſide of the garden of 
Eden he ſet the Cherubins : which ſheweth that the 


entry into Paradiſe was from the eaſt, by which en- 


trance Adam was caſt out, and therefore inhabiting 
on that ſide of Paradiſe which was eaſtward, ac- 
cording to the text: Cain alſo in the fame region 
ſought his dwelling-place, Now, if the word Nod, 
or Naid, do ſignify profugus, that is, a fugitive, 
we can give ho longer time to this uncertain habi- 
tation of Cain, than till he built the city of Enoch, 
the firſt of the world, which he incloſed either for 


his own defence, or (as Joſephus writeth) to oppreſs 


others thereby. So as fo 


r my own opinion, I am 


reſolved wich the Septuagint, that Nod was the 


proper name of a region; and for the word [va- 
abond ] which Cain uſeth of himſelf, it ſeemeth 
y the percloſe of the ſame verſe, that [vagabond 
is therein underſtood for ſuch an one as travelle 
in fear of reven : for es * findeth me 
(faith Cain) ſball ſlay me; or elſe | vagabond is 
taken for a man without protection, and caſt out 
from the favour of God, 
And becauſe theſe Henochians, ſo called of the 
city Henoch, were the firſt ſociety and civil aſſem- 
bly of all other, it 1s likely that the fame of theſe 
people (either for cruelty, ſtrength, or other acti- 
ons) lived in the memory of Noah and his ſons; ſo 
that after the flood (as there were of all forts of na- 
tures, ſome virtuouſly, ſome impiouſly, diſpoſed, 
and every active mind ſetting before it whom to 
follow or imitate) thoſe people, which delighted in 
cruelty and oppreſſion, took on them their names 
whoſe natures they moſt liked and allowed ; of 
whom theſe Enochians were not the leaſt, Per- 
chance the place it ſelf where Enoch ſtood before 
the flood, and whereof the monuments might re- 
main (as the pillars or the foundation of Joppe = 
gave occaſion to the planters of that place to cal 
themſelves by the fame names: for of thoſe Eno- 
chians there were many nations in the borders of 
Pontus, and Colchis in Iberia, Segdiana, and Bac- 
tria, and of the ſame name many mountains, as 
thoſe which are otherwiſe called Coraxici. And 
ſeeing that it is hard to find out the truth of theſe 
things, which the moſt aged time hath covered over 
or defaced, we may (according to the counſel of 
| Plato) exceedingly rejoyce, and therewith ſatisfy 
our ſelves, if of ſo great and almoſt worn-out anti- 
uity, if of the eldeſt people's names and nations, 
2 remain any print or footſteps to poſteri- 
ty | 


d Pal. 139. 8. «© Chryſoſt. in Gen. Homil. 2. 
Gen. 3. 23, 24. | Quotidie aliquid in hoc 
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2.4 Book J. 
1 SAC. HI. by Jann, 
Of Moſes's omitting ſundry things" conerniny Gig 

* A 
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In * Pliny, P. Mela, Strabo, Valerius Flaccus, 
Lucan, Stephanus, we find thoſe Henochei deſcri- 
bed, th diverſly written, as in Pliny ſometimes 
Heniochi, in Mela Eniochi, in Flaccus,  Heniochi, 
in Lucan Enochii, all which inhabit upon the ſea 
Euxinus, but yet none of theſe are on the eaſt ſide 
of Eden, or (according to Moſes's words) eaſtward 
from Eden, For Moſes, in all places where he de- 
ſcribeth any region, was ſo exceeding preciſe, as 
ſometimes he uſeth the word eaſt or ſouth without 
borrowing, or addition, at other times with a bor- 
rowing, as eaſtward or ſouthward, or towards the 
eaſt or ſouth. In the place of Geneſis xi. ver. 2. 
he writeth the word [eaſt] ſimply. and directly. 
And as they went from the eaſt, they found a plain 
in the land of Shinar, but this of Cain he addeth 
the word [towards] as, in the land of Nod towards 
the eaſt fide of Eden; which may be taken, as in- 
clining ſome one point or two either to the north or 
to the ſouth of the eaſt, 


generation. 


UT of the remembrance and teſtimonies of the | 
B name of the city of Henoch in prophane ſtory 
thus much may ſuffice; now it followeth to anfye, 
ſome few objections againſt certain particulars in the 
fourth and fifth chapter of Geneſis : againſt which 
for the firſt it is demanded, how it was — for 
Cain (having no other aſſiſtance than his ſon Hem) 
to perform ſuch a work as the building of a city 
ſeeing there is thereto required ſo many hands, and 
ſo great a maſs of all ſorts of materials? To which 
it is anſwered, that we are firſt to conſider, that o 
Cain (becauſe he was the parent of an im ious race) 
Moſes uſeth no ample declaration; and fo. it beſt 3. 
greeth with his divine reaſon, ſeeing that he con. 
taineth the whole ſtory, of the firſt race, which ws. 
ed by the leaſt account 1656 years, in five ſhor 


But as we may conjecture that theſe nations took 
name of Henoch, the city of Cain, or of the region 
wherein it ſtood, when the ſame was repeopled at- 
ter the flood: ſo it is probable that theſe Henochii 
of Colchis, and other parts adjoyning, were not the 
firſt of that name, after the ſons of Noah began to 
fill the world again: becauſe, had this Henoch the 
city of Cain ſtood in any of theſe parts, it had then 
been ſeated north, and not eaſt or eaſtward from 
Eden. But as Þ Pliny findeth their habitation towards 
Pontus, ſo afterwards he goeth on eaſtward, till he 
track them or trace them out to their original. For 
he calleth theſe of Colchis (now Mengrelia) Sanni 
Heniochi; Piolemy Zani; beyond which, an hun- 
dred and fifty miles caſtward, he findeth another na- 
tion of them about Heria and Albania ;, and beyond 
theſe again he diſcovereth a third nation, from 
whence all the reſt took beginning, which inhabited 
on the weſt ſide of the mountains of Paro-paniſus, 
between them and the great river of Oxus, which 
bordereth Bactria on the north ſide ; and theſe He- 
nochii are due eaſt from the region of Eden, and 
eaſtward from the very garden it ſelt, 

And altho' we cannot be aſſured, that theſe He. 
nochii took name from the memory of the city of 
Henoch directly, yet becauſe they inhabited due eaſt 
from Paradiſe, and afterwards ſpred themſelves 
weſtward (as all Noah's ſons did that came into $hj- 
nar) the conjecture is far more probable, than that 
of Annius the frier, who ſets Henoch in Phenicia, 
quite contrary to Moſes's word: Phenicia from all 
parts of Eden being directly welt, 

And beſides theſe ſeveral nations of the Henochii, 
Stephanus findeth a region called Henochia, and 
the ſame alſo in the eaſt, with divers mountains a- 
bout Bafria and Sogdiana of the ſame name. On- 
ly the Grecians (according to their fabulous inven- 
tions of all things elſe) out of the word | Henzochi 
which ſignifieth carts or coach- men, make theſe na- 
tions to have ſprung from the waggoners of Caſtor 
and Pollux (to wit) © Amphipes and Telchius, who 
attended them in the enterpriſe of J7aſon into Col- 
chis. And tho' I do not deny, but that Jaſon 
with other Greeks ranged the coaſts of Aſia the leſs, 
in an open boat or kind of ſmall galley, f of whom 
I ſhall ſpeak in his own time: yet no man doubt- 
eth but that the tale of the golden fleece was for the 
moſt part poetical; and withal that in ſuch an open 
boat, which could hardly carry their own rowers, 
being fifty-four, there was no place, and leſs uſe 
of coach-horſes or waggoners. 


« Plin. I. 6. c. 9, 11, & 16. Mel. I. 1. c. ult. Strabo, lib. 11. Val. Flac. 1. 6. Lucan. 1. 
e Nat. Comes calleth them Rheczs. Nat. Com. I. 8. 
s 2 Kings 6. 


c Ptol. tab. Aſie 3. 4 Steph. de urb. 
cond bark of this part, cap. 13. F. 5. 


ſael Lamech. 


h Gen. 4. 17, 18. 


chapters. Yet thus much may every man borroy 
of his own weakeſt reaſon; that ſeeing it pleaſed 
God to beſtow on the firſt generations _ 
lives, ſo long a meaſure, as 800 and gee years 
that in ſuch a ſpace Cain had not want' of leifure 
and means to build many ſuch cities as Henoch, be 
the capacity anſwering to what other of the world 
ſoever: for in what age of Cain's life he built it, the 
ſcriptures are ſilent: as of thoſe times, and the time 
of his iſſues Moſes had the leaſt care. And as it wx 
ſaid of Cain, that he built a city: ſo was it ſaid of 
Noah, that his three ſons peopled all the world: bu 
in both, the proceſs of time required to be under. 
ſtood : which advice ſeeing - Moſes uſeth where the 
ſpace leſs requireth it, as knowing that he writ th 
ſcriptures to reaſonable men, we may eaſily under. 
ſtand, that ſuch was his meaning alſo in all repom 
of like nature. For in making but a difference bs 
tween the birth of Abel, and oblation of Cain, he 
ſpake it in this fort, Fuit autem poſt djes multu, or 
a fine dierum (that is) in proceſs of time it cane to 
paſs that Cain brought an oblation. And therefore 
it is in like ſort to be underſtood of Cain, that many 
years fore-gone, and when his people were increa- 
ſed he built the city of Enoch or Henoch. 

And where it is written, as of Cain, that he built 
Enoch, fo of 8 Solomon, that he built the temple of 
Jeruſalem; yet it is well known of Solomon, thit 
he employed in that work 150000 labourers: for 
this phraſe or ſpeech is common with our ſelves w 
ſay, the king invaded ; when he cauſed an inval 
on to be made: and he built, when he commanded 
ſuch a building. And therefore ſeeing we find, 
that Moſes had no regard to the ages, to the bin, 
or to the death of any of Cain's iſſues, it is not b 
be marvelled at, why he alſo paſſeth over ina word 
the building of Enoch, without addition of any C- 
cumſtance : for of Cain, Moſes writeth in this man. 
ner: i Cain alſo knew his wife, who conceive ani 
bare Enoch, and be built a city, and called the 
name of the city after the name of his ſon Emct. 
And to Enoch was born Irad, and Irad begat M. 
hujael, and Mehujael begat Methuſael, and Mali. 


Now of Seth, Moſes writeth far otherwiſe, and 
in this manner. K Aud Seth lived 105 years, ani h. 
gat Enoch, and Seth lived after he begat Enoch dc 
years, and begat ſons and daughters? ſo as ll 
days of Seth were 912 years, and he died, as for te 
years and times of the wicked they were not o 
bered in libro viventium, ſaith Cyril. But in Jef 


b Plin. I. 6. c. +} 


4 V. 37- f ſr / 


9. Strabo, I. 11. 
i Gen. 5. 6. 
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a the church of God eſtabliſtied,frorti whom Chriſ 
Jeſcended, as touching his manhood: and therefore 
this way and work Moſes walked in, and finiſhed 
ir with care, paſſing over the reprobate generation 
(as aforeſaid.) Of the line of Adam by Cain, Moſes 
remembreth but eight generations, reckoning Adam 
fr one, and of the line of Adam by Seth ten, count- 
ing Adam alſo therein, as followeth : 


L ADAM, 
1. Cain. 2. Seth. 
3. Henoch. 3. Enos. 
4 rad. | 4+ Cainan. 
5. Mabujael. 5. Mabaleel. 
4s. Mathuſael. 6. Jarad. 


7. Lamech, who by Ada had | 
g. Jubal and Tubal, and by Silla 
Tubalcain and Noema. 


7. Henoch. 
8. Methuſalem. 
9. Lamech,and 
| 10. Noah. 


Theſe be. the generations of Adam by Cain, 
which the ſcriptures mention: but Joſephus giveth 
unto Lamech threeſcore and ſeventeen ſons and 
daughters, by his two wives Ada, and Silla and 
to theſe three ſons of Lamech, Moſes aſcribeth the 
invention of paſtorage, of muſick, and the work- 
ing in metal; for it ſeemeth that * Juba] firſt gather- 
ed together, and made familiar thoſe beaſts which 
formerly were untamed, and brought them into 
herds and droves: * Tubal invented muſick, and 
1 Tubalcain the working in braſs and iron: the one 
being addicted to huſbandry, the other was mecha- 
nical, the third given to idleneſs and pleaſure. | In 
whom began theſe three meaner degrees of ſhepherds, 
handy-crafts men, and muſicians, And in the iſ- 
ſues of Seth began the ſervices of God, divinity, 
prophecy, and aſtronomy : the children of the one 
beheld the heavens, the other the earth, 


Se T. IV. 


Of the diver ities in the ages of the patriarchs when 
they begat their children. 


Second ſcruple hath been made, how it came 

to paſs that the patriarchs begat their chil- 
ren at ſo divers ages as Cainan or Kenan at ſeven- 
ty years, Mahaleel and Enoch at threeſcore and five 
years, whereas Jarad begat not any of his until he 
was 162 years old: Methuſalem begat at 187; La- 
mech at 182, and Noah at 500 years, Now this 
difference hath been the more enforced, becauſe it 
cannot be conjectured, that either Jarad, Methuſa- 
m, or Lamech abſtained from marriage out of the 
religion of abſtinence, ſeeing that Enoch, who was 
tranſlated by God for his ſingular ſanctities, begat 
rm before he was threeſcore and ten years 
01d. | 


The apparent difference hereof ariſeth in this, 
that Moſes did not number the generations before 
de flood preciſely, according to the firſt-begotten 
nd eldeſt ſons of the patriarchs ; but he drew down 
the line of Noah from Seth, and afterwards from 
Mah to Abraham, by their true anceſtors, were they 
elder or younger, as he found them: for it is likely 
that Enoch was not the eldeſt of Jarad, nor La- 
ech the firſt- born of Metbhuſa lem, nor Noah of 
Lanech; neither is there any thing known to the 
"otrary, but that Noab might have had many ſons 
before Sbem, Ham, and Japbet, though theſe three 
dere only named, and ſurviving, and which by 
God were reſerved to be the fathers of mankind a- 
Ur the flood; and therefore when we find Maha- 
to be begotten by Kenan at threeſcore and ten 
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yur who was the firſt ſon of Kenan, and then tec- 
on that Methuſalem begat Lamech in the 187th year 
of his life, the difference ſeemeth ſtrange, where 
Lamech is taken for the eldeſt, But Moſes rejecteth 
all the other ſons of Merha/alem but Lamech only, 
becauſe he was the father of Noah as aforefaid. 
this St. Auguſtine hath ſomewhar elſe in his 2oth 
and 21ſt chapters de civitate Dei... 

But as Moſes counted the generations of the' firſt 
age, and ſo to Abraham, and the children of the 
promiſe after him; ſo doth St. Matthew recite the 
genealogy of Chriſt, not by the eldeſt ſons; but 
from thoſe whom God had choſen and bleſſed; with- 
out reſpect of the firſt-born, who have hereby the 
prerogative in eſtates, worldly and tranſitory only; 
and therefore the d Evangeliſt nameth Iſaac and not 
Iſinael, tho* Iſinael were firſt in time: ſo doth he 
take Jacob the younger, and not Eſau the elder : 
neither is Chriſt derived from any of the three eldeſt 
patriarchs, Reuben, Simeon, or Levi, but from 
Juda a fourth brother, and ſo from David a youn- 
ger ſon of Feſſaiz and laſtly we find, that the king- 
dom it ſelf of Juda was not given to the heir in 
nature, but to the heir of grace, namely © Solomon. , 


SECT. V. 


Of the long lives of the patriarchs : and ſome of 
late memory. 


HE third objection is, that the great diffe- 
Tence of years between thoſe of the firſt age, 
whereof ſome of them had well near ſeen a thou- 
ſand years, makes it diſputed, whether the account 
of times were of the ſame meaſure is in after-ages, 
ſeeing that ſoon after the flood men lived not a 
third part of that time, and in ſucceeding ages and 
to this day not the tent. Lit 2a 
| 4 They that have hereon reſolved that thoſe 
years were but Lunary years (to wit) of a month 
or thereabouts, or Egyptian years, are eaſily confu- 
ted. For whereas Seth begat Enos in the year of 
his life one hundred and five, if thoſe years be ta- 
ken but for months, then had Seth lived but eight 
years and one month when he begat Enos and if 
the time of ZExos have the ſame allowance, when 
he begat Cainan, then could Enos at that time have 
been but ſix years and forty-eight weeks old; and 
ſo it may be gathered of the reſt excepting only 
Adam, who was created perfect in his kind, as 
were the trees in their kind, bearing fruit and feed. 
But this were too ridiculous to imagine. For to 
give an ability of generation at ſix, ſeven or eight 
years, agreeth with the ſhort lives of the pigmies, 
and not with the conſtitutions of our firſt fathers, 
who being deſcended from Adam, the workman- 
ſhip of God's hands, and begotten and born in the 
ſtrong youth of the world, had length of days and 
ability of body agreeable. | Again, if we allow 
this idle conceit of the Lunary years, then there 
would follow this extremity, that thoſe which li- 
ved longeſt, and upwards, of nine hundred years, 
had by that account but the time of fourſcore and 
ten and odd years ; which were not only leſs by far 
than the patriarchs lived after the flood, but ſhort 
of many mens lives in this decrepit age of the 
world, wherein many exceed fourſcore, and ſome 
an hundred years, Further (if need be) to diſprove 
this reckoning, whereas it is written, Gen. xxv. 
that Abraham died in a , an old man, 
and of great years: all which (if the former ac- 
count were of Lunary years) makes but ſeventeen 
and an half of our years. | 
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And if we ſeek for a cauſe of this long life in na- 
ture, then is it reaſonable; chat the firſt man, created 
wr higheſt perfection, ſhould alſo beget children of 
equal ſtrength or little differing : for of the firſt and 


| pureſt ſeed there mult of neceſſity ſpring up the fair- 


&ft and fruitfulleſt plants, Secondly, the earth it 
{lf was then much leſs corrupt, which yielded her 
increaſe, and brought forth fruit and food for man, 
without any ſuch mixture of harmful quality, as 
fince that time the curſe of God for the cruelty of 
man's heart tonit and mankind : neither had 
the waters of the flood infuſed ſuch an impurity, as 
thereby the natural and powerful operation of all 
plants, herbs, and fruits the earth received a 
qualification and harmful change. And as all things 
under the ſun have one time of ſtrength, and ano- 
ther of weakneſs, a youth and beauty, and then age 
and deformity : fo time it ſelf (under the deathtul 


| ſhade of whoſe wings all things decay and wither) 
' hath waſted and worn out that lively virtue of na- 


ture in man, and beafts, and plants, yea the hea- 
vens themſelves being of a moſt pure and cleanſed 
matter ſhall wax old as a garment ; and then much 
more the power generatrve in inferiour creatures, 
who by the ordinance of God receive operative vir- 
tue from the ſuperiour, 

But beſides the old age of the world, how far 
doth our education and ſimplicity of living differ 
from that old time ? the tender bringing up of chil- 
dren, firft fed and nouriſhed with the milk of a 
ſtrange dug; an unnatural curioſity having taught 
all women (but the begger) to find out nurſes, which 
neceffity only onght to commend unto them : the 
hafty marriages in tender years, wherein, nature 
being but yet green and growing, we rent from her, 
and replant her branches, while her ſelf hath not 
yet any root ſufficient to maintain her own top; and 
ſuch half-ripe feeds (for the moſt part) in their 
growing „ in the bud, and wax old even 
in their infancy. But above all things the exceeding 
kucurioufneſs of this gluttonous age, wherein we 
preſs nature with overweighty burdens, and find- 
ing her ſtrength defective, we take the work out of 
her hands, and commit it to the artificial help of 
ftrong waters, hot fpices, and provoking ſauces 
of which Lucan hath theſe elegant verſes : 


O prodiga rerum 
Luxuries, nunguam par vo contenta paratu : 
Et quæ ſitorum terra pelagogue ciborum 
Ambitioſa fames, & laute gloria menſz, 
Diſcite quam par vs liceat producere vitam 
Et quantum natura petat. 
Non auro myrrhaque bibunt : ſed gargite puro 
Vita redit : ſatis eſt pepalis fluvin/que cereſque. 
O waſtful riot, never well content 
With low-priz'd fare, hunger ambitious 
Of cates by land and fea far fetcht and ſent : 
Vain glory of a table ſumptuous, 
Learn with how little life may be preſerved. 
In gold and myrrh need not to carouſe, 
But with the brook the people's thirſt is ſerved : 
Who fed with bread and water are not ſtarved. 


The Ag prians affirm, that the longeſt time of 
man's life is an hundred years, becauſe the heart in a 


rr, nd wat by am ge , A 


and withereth. Epigenes findeth in his philoſophy, 
that the life of man may reach to the period of an 
hundred and twenty years, and Beroſus to à hun- 
dred and ſeventeen Theſe opinions Pliny re- 
peateth and reproveth, producing many examples 
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to the contrary. In the laſt taxation, number and 
ch region of Aach, there. ww. 


review of the eighth | 
found in the roll (faith © Pliny): filty-tour per, 
of an hundred years of age: fiſty- ſeuen of an, hy. 
dred and ten: two, of an hundred ane e fou 
of an hundred and thirty: as many were an 
thirty-five, or an hundred and thirty. 
ſeven years old: and laſt of all, three men of an 
hundred and forty : and this ſearch was made in the 
times of Veſpaſian the father and the ſon, 

The ſimple diet and temperate lite of the Ea 
gave 4 account of many years: ſo did itt, 
the ſecretaries of Egypian ceremonies, to the Ph. 
an Magicians and Indian Brachmans. The Gre; 
afirm out of Homer, that Neſtor lived three ages, 
and Tireſias ſix, Sybilla three hundred years, Euch. 
mion of the leſs Aſia, little leſs: alſo Mafiniſe of 
Numidia lived very long, and Dando of Iihria 
Among the kings of Arcadia many lived three hun- 
dred years (faith Ephorus) Hellanicus affirmeth of 
the Epeians, that ſome of them live full two hundred 
years: and ſo doth Diodoras Siculus of the Rgy- 
tians and that theſe reports are not fabulous, 
Fofepbus bringeth many witneffes with himſelf, x; 
Marethon, Beroſus, Mochus, Eftius, Hierayny; 
Agyptius, Hecatæus, Ephorus, and others. Ang 
Anthony Fame, an hiſtorian of good reputation te. 
porteth, that in the year 1570. there was an jd; 
an preſented to Solyman, general of the Turks army, 
who had out-lived three hundred years. I my felt 
knew the old countefs of Deſmond of Inchiguin in 
Munſter, who lived in the year 1589, and many 
years ſince, who was married in Edward the fourths 
time, and held her jointure from all the earls of 
Deſmond ſince then; and that thus is true, all the 
noblemen and mus of can witnek, 
Stroxaius Cicogna, out of Torguemada Maffeus, md 
the like „ telleth of ſome that have not only 
far exceeded the term preſcribed by Epigenes; but 
been repaired from the withered eſtate of decrepit 
age to freſh youth, But for length of life, if we 


note but the difference between the ability of men in 


thoſe days wherein Galen the phyſician lived, it 
may eaſily prove unto us what reeds we are in re- 

of thoſe cedars of the firft age. For Galen did 
ordinarily let blood fix pound weight, whereas we 
(for the moſt part) ſtop at ſix ounces, But to con. 
clude this part, there are three things (not counting 
conſtellations) which are the natural cauſes of 4 
long and healthful life (to wit) ſtrong parents 1 
pure and thin air, and temperate uſe ey ples 
fure, and reſt: for thoſe which are built of rote? 
timber, or mouldering ſtone, cannot ſtand long up- 
right; on air we feed always and in every inſtant, 
and on meats but at times: and yet the heavy load 
of abundance, wherewith weoppreſs and overchay? 
nature, maketh her to ſink unawares in the mi 
way; and therefore with a good conſtitution, 2 
pure air, and a temperate uſe of thoſe things «tic 
nature wanteth, are the only friends and compu 
ons of a long life. 


SEC. VI. 


Of the patriarchs delivering their knowledge by itt 
dition : and that Enoch writ before the ful 


Fourth ſcruple hath been made, how the cr. 
tain know 
fes, ſeeing 
it any ſuch had been, yet it is conceived, that ® 
of antiquity peri in the univerſal flo 
But if we conſider the curioſity and policy of © 


der ages, we ſhall find that knowledge was the 8® 
a Pf. 102. 26. 5 Pharſal. I. 4 © Pier. Hierog. J. 2. d Plin. J. 7 c. 29. e Joſeph. antiq. L 13. e. 8. Pin. 1. 7. c. 
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treaſure that men ſought for, and which they al- 
23 and tad from the ſort, as jewels 
of ineſtimable. price, fearing the irreverent conſtruc- 
tion of the ignorant Ni ee : ſo as whatſoever 
was attained unto. concerning God, and. his work- 
ing in nature, the ſame was not left to publick diſ- 

e. but delivered over by heart and tradition 
wok wiſe men to poſterity equally zealous, * Ex 
animo in animum ſine literis, medio intexcedente ver- 
50; From mind to mind without letters, by way of 
wadition or word of mouth. And it was thought 
by E/dras, Origen, and Hilarius (as b Mirandula 
conceiveth) that Moſes did not only upon the mount 
receive the law from God, but withal /ecretiorem 
i veram legis enarrationem, a more ſecret and true 
explanation of the law, which. (faith he out of the 
ame authors) he delivered by mouth to Joſhua, 
and Joſhua. to the elders: for to teach theſe myſte- 
ries, which he called /ecretiora, to the rude multi- 
tude, were no other quam dare ſanctum canibus, & 
inter porcos ſpargere margaritas, than to give holy 
things to dogs, and to caſt pearls before ſwine, In 
ſucceeding, times this underſtanding and wiſdom 
began to be written in ciphers, and characters, and 
ktters bearing the form of beaſts, birds, and other 
creatures; and to be taught only to ſuch, as ſerved 
in their temples, and to their kings and prieſts, 
Of the firſt the Cabala of the Fews was an imitati- 
en: the invention of the other is inſcribed to Zoro- 
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and other hazards. For, leaving to remember that 
Adam inſtructed Seth, and Seth his children and fuc- 
ceſſors, which cannot be doubted of, it is manifeſt, 
tut Methuſalem lived together with Adam himſelf 
to hundred forty and three years, and Noah with 
Methuſalem no leis than five hundred years: and 
before Noah died 4brabam was fifty and eight years 
— from whence this knowledge, a an HAR 
ordinary way, might come to 1/rael, to Moſes. 

but n 
the uſe of letters was found out in the very infancy 
ot the world, proved by thoſe prophecies written 
pillars of ſtone and brick by Ezach.; of which 
Joſephus affirmeth, that one of them remained even 
n his time (meaning belike ſome ruin or foundation 
vzreof) which pillars by others are aſcribed to Seth. 
Bt of theſe prophecies of Enoch St. Jude teſtifieth ; 
and ſome part of his books (which contained the 
curſe of the ſtars, their names and motions) were 
itrward found in Hrabia felix in the dominion of 
= Joe Saba (faith f Origen) of which Tertullian 


1 that he had ſeen and read ſome whole pa- 
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e Cabala eſt ſcientia Theologiz non revelata. P. M. 82. Mirand. 110. fol. 


ed and inſpired him as. he did: which. alſo bis mar 
ny and. ſtrange miracles. (performed before he rate 
make more, maniteſt, 1 

Now for the books of Enoch, howſoever ſame 
men make queſtion of them, ſure I am that Tertul- 
lian, * Origen, Auguſtine, Beda, Procopius, Gazens, 
(with cen) cite 2 in their — : although 
Medina, for an argument to prove them unwritten 
traditions, alledgeth that pope Gelaſius among other 
the Apocryphal ſcriptures (Mhich he rej named 
not theſe of Enoch; but that whatfoever was re- 
membred out of them, the ſame was delivered, by 
tradition from the ewa But I rather think with 
Pererius that ſuch a book. there was, and that the 
ſame was corrupted after the death. of the apoſtles, 
and many things added thereunto by hereticks, who 
took occaſion upon. the antiquity thereof, and out 
of that place of Michael contending with the devil 
about the body of Maſes, to frame and add there- 
unto many inventions. of their own, One of the 
2 arguments againſt theſe books, is that nei- 

er Philo, nor Joſephus (the moſt diligent ſearchers 
of antiquity). make mention thereof. But againſt it 
I will ſet this opinion of St, Auguſtine, Scripfſe 
quidem nonnulla divina Enoch illum ſeptimum ab 
Adam nagare non poſſumus; That Enoch the ſeventh 
from Adam did write divers divine things we cannot 
deny. Now his writings, which came afterwards to 
light, were ſuſpected becauſe of the antiquity, and 
ot fables of giants ſuppoſed to be begotten of an- 
gels, and others; and by fo much the more, be- 
cauſe no ſuch bock was found among thoſe canoni- 
cal ſcriptures, kept by the diligence of the Hebrew 
prieſts in Armario Judaico (faith h Tertullian) who 
yet affirmeth that this might be preſerved by Naah. 
Surely that Enoch wrote the prophecies remembred 
by Jude, no man can deny ;; how they were deli- 
vered to poſterity I know not, whether by: the Jews 


Cabals, or by what other means, the ſame is but 
man's conj And (certainly) by the Know- 


ledge afcribed to Noah of the motions of the hea- 
vens, and of the natures and conjunctions of the 
ſtars z and afterwards to ſome of his ſons, to Zaro- 
aſter, and then to Abraham, it is very probable that 
Noah had ſeen and might preſerve this book. For 
it is not likely, that ſo exquiſite knowledge therein 
(as theſe men had) was ſuddenly invented and found 
out, but left by Seth to Enoch, and by Enoch to 
Noah, as hath been ſaid before. And therefore if 
letters and arts were known from the time of Seth 
to Enoch, and that Noah lived with Mithy 
who lived with Alam, and Abrabam lived with 
Neah-: it is not ſtrange (I ſay) to conceive ho- Mo- 


ſes came to the knowledge of the firſt age, be it by 


letters, or by Cabala and tradition, had the undoubr- 
ed word of God need of any other proof than ſelf- 


authority. 

* SSB T. VII. 

Of the men of renown before the flood. 
N 


OW let us conſider the relation of Maſes, 

who named ſeven deſcents of Cain's children, 
and of Adam by Seth ten: Seth being given by God 
inſtead of hel; and of Seth was Enoch. begotten, 
in whoſe time men began to profeſs religion, and to 
offer ſacrifice in publick. For altho' Adam inſtruct- 
ed his children in the knowledge of God their 
Creator, as appeared by the ſacrifice offered by 
Cain and Abel; yet it ſeemeth that after the birth of 
Enoch, men began publickly to eall on the. name of 
the Lord, chat is, they ſerved and praiſed God by 
communion and in publick manner, or calling up- 
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bn the name of the Lord, and thereby were the ſons 
of God or the godly diſtinguiſhed from the wicked. 
From the birth of Eros the ſon of Seth, to the 
time of Enoch the ſon of Jarad, there is nothing re- 
membered by Moſes, but their own births, the births 
of their ſons, the length of their lives, and deaths. 
But of Enoch it is written, that he walked with 
God, and he was no more ſeen for Good took him 
away. By that, that he walked with God, was 
meant, that he was a juſt and upright man, and 
that he feared, loved, and obey'd God. For the 
ſame phraſe Moſes uſeth of Noah. > Noah was a juſt 
and upright man in his time, and Noah walked with 
God. The Seventy convert it, Enoch placuit Deo ; 
Enoch pleaſed God. And altho* Aben-Exra and 
others underſtand this place [zulit eum Deus) ſcili- 
cet, mortuus eſt, God took him away (that is) he 
died, which (indeed) agreeth both with the phraſe 
of the ſcripture, and with our manner of ſpeech 
to this day, to ſay, God took him away, when he 
died; yet the difference which Moſes maketh be- 
tween 4 iety of Enoch and the reſt of the patri- 
archs, and by omitting the word [death] which he 
uſeth to all elſe, makes it manifeſt, that Enoch was 
not diſſolved as the reſt, For to all the reſt of the 
patriarchs, Moſes uſeth theſe words, and he died; 
but of Enoch he ſpake otherwiſe, ſaying only, he 
was miſſing, Or he was not ſeen. Et non invenieba- 
tur (faith the apoſtle to the Hebrews) quia Deus eum 
tranſtulit; And he was not found, for the Lord 
took him away. In the ſame place it is expreſly 
added, that he ſaw not death. Do 

But whether this taking away of Enoch were not 
with the ſame kind of changing, which St. Paul 
promiſeth when he ſaith, that © when the end ſhall 
come, ae ſhall not all die, but all ſhall be changed, 
J leave it to the learned divines. 

After Enoch, Moſes paſſeth over to Methuſalem 
and Lamech, remembring (as of the reſt) the times 
of their birth and death: ſaving that Lamech pro- 
pheſied of his ſon Noah, ſaying, * This ſame ſhall 
comfort us concerning our work, and ſorrow of our 
hands, as touching the earth which the Lord hath 
curſed, Of Noab, Moſes writeth more amply, than 
of any of the reſt of Adam's children by Seth, be- 
ing the laſt of the ten generations of the firſt age, 
whom God (with his family) preſerved, becauſe he 
was an upright man in his time, and feared God. 

But of the war, peace, government, and policy 
of theſe ſtrong and mighty men, ſo able both in 
body and wit, there is no memory remaining, whoſe 
ſtories if they had been preſerved, and what elſe 
was then performed in that newneſs of the world, 
there could nothing of more delight have been left 
to poſterity. For the exceeding long lives of men 
(who to their ſtrength of body and natural wits had 
the experience added of eight hundred and nine hun- 
dred years) how much of neceſſity muſt the ſame 
add of wiſdom and undertakings ? Likely it is, that 
their works excelled all whatſoever can be told of 
after-times, eſpecially in reſpect of this old age of 
the world, when we no ſooner begin to know, but 
we begin to die; according to Hippocrates, Vita 
brevis, ars longa, tempus preceps (which 1s) life 1s 
ſhort, art is long, and time is headlong. And that 
thoſe people of the firſt age performed many things 
worthy admiration, it may be gathered out of theſe 
words of Moſes, s Theſe were mighty men, which in 
old time were men of renown. But theſe men of re- 
nown (whom the ſcripture afterwards calleth giants, 
both for ſtrength — body and cruelty of mind) 
truſted ſo much to their own abilities, as they for- 


a Gen. 5. 24. b Gen, 6. 9. 
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got altogether the piety of Seth, and the "BY 


wherein Enoch walked : * for all the imagination 


their hearts were evil, only evil, and continually evi] 
And this wickedneſs was not only found in the ic 
ſues of Cain, but it was then univerſal, when the 
children and ſons of God (or of the godly) were 
corrupted and mifled by their idolatrous i 
daughters of Cain, or of thoſe other men loving 
themſelves and the world only. 

That theſe i /ons of God were angels, which being 
taken with the 1 of women accompanied them 
and begat giants, ſome of the fathers ſuppoſed, 
namely, Lactantius and Euſebius miſled by Foſephy; . 
of whom I cannot doubt, but that they afterwar. 
changed their former opinions. And of this mic. 
taking many writers have taken great adyan 
and have troubled themſelves with large anſwers 
and very needleſs : the queſtion being uncapable of 
diſpute, eſpecially ſince St. Chryſoſtom and St. 44. 
guſtine have anſwered it largely long ago. For 
that good and godly men were honoured with the 
title of God's children, 1t doth every where a 
in the ſcripture; and on the contrary, to thi 
angels, who (as Chriſt witneſſeth) behold the face 
God (that is) always attend his commandments, 
ſhould, after a ſeparation from the reſt which fel 
with Lucifer, forſake the glorious preſence of their 
Creator, and become [ncubi, or Suctubi, contrary 
both to nature and grace, were more than madnek 


to imagine, 
SECT. VIII. 


That the giants, by Moſes /o called, were indeed men 
of huge bodies : as alſe divers in latter times, 


F theſe giants which Moſes calleth mighty men, 
Goropius Becanus an Antwerpian (Who thought 
his own wit more gigantical than the bodies of Nim- 
rod and Hercules) hath written a large diſcourſe, in- 
tituled Gigantomachia, and ſtrained his brains to 
prove, that there were never any ſuch men: his rea- 
ſons (whoſoever deſires to loſe time) he may find 
them in the treatiſes before named. Ir is true, that 
Cyrillus reproves the Grecian poets for their mon- 
ſtrous fictions: who affirm ſhameleſly, that the g- 
ants have in elder times not only caſt up mountans 
upon mountains, but removed iſlands out of the 
ſea, with like fooleries. And for that invention of 
caſting up hills, and making war with the god, 
no doubt but that the fame was borrowed out d 
the ſtory of Nimrod, as before remembred; and 
even out of this ſcripture, that the ſons of God 
ſaw the daughters of men, of whom the firſt g- 
ants were begotten, was that conceit taken of 0. 
pheus and Heſiodus, that giants were the ſons of the 
heaven and the earth z meaning by the heavens the 
ſons of God, and by the earth the daughters of men: 
which verſes of Orpheus are by John Caſſam (uo 
hath written a witty diſcourſe of this ſubject) thus 
changed into Latin - 


Nomine celeftes illos dixere gigantes, 
Orti quod terra fuerint & ſanguine coli. | 
From the earth, and from thy blood, O heaven 


they came, 
Whom thereupon the gods did giants name. 


But what will not opiniators and ſelf-believ%s 
men diſpute of, and make doubt of, if they r 
conceive that there were in the firſt age ſuch kind 
men; and of which there have been in w 
ſince ? ſeeing the ſcriptures avow the one manifel- 
ly, and common experience the other: 
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nd for chat ſuperlauve ſtraining of words, and 
— of them, that the name of giants Was 
ven to oppreſſors and tyrants, and not to ſtrength 
0 boch and eminent ſtature : ſuch men might with 
of body and eminent ſtature: ſjuch men ** WI 
better reaſon call them oppreſſors becauſe were 
jants, and therefore had ability to oppreſs, than 
fy that they. were called giants only becauſe op- 
lors. For firſt Moſes himſelf calleth them migbty 
Ka which ſheweth a ſtrength ſurpaſſing others: 
ind afterwards, men of renown (that is) of great 
undertaking and adventurous action. And it the 
ame ſtature of body, and ability had not been found 
among divers nations after the general flood, then 
might this place of Moſes have more willingly 
hearkened to a diſpute, and yielded to interpretation. 
But beſides all theſe famous giants found in pro- 
hane hiſtories (which I will reſerve to accompany 
the giants of Albion in the ſtory of Brizany) the 
{criptures do clearly and without all allegorical con- 
ſtruction avow, that, beſides Nimrod, there were 
bound of theſe giants in the time of Abraham, of 
Moſes, of Joſhua, and of David; namely, the * Re- 
phaims in Afteroth z, the Zuzei or Zanzummims in 
Hem, and the Emims, which dwelt anciently in the 
land of Moab. : whom Moſes (for ſtature) compa- 
teth with the Anakims, which dwelt in Hebron; 
for they alſo were taken for giants as the . Anakims : 
likewiſe where Moſes ſpeaketh of the land of Am- 
non, he uſeth theſe words, ® That alſo was taken for 
6 land of giants, for giants dwelt therein aforetimes : 
and whom the Ammonites call Zanzummims a peo- 
ple that was great, and many, and tall as the Ana- 
ling. And theſe giants called Rephaims in Afie- 
roth and Kernaim, and the Zuzæi or Zanzummims, 
Chedorlaomer King of Elam overthrew, aſſiſted by 
other kings his aſſociates. Alſo the Fr Amos 
found among the Ammonites men of giant: like ſta- 
ture, whom he compareth to the cedar, and whoſe 
ſtrength to the oaks; and the prophet © Baruch, 
Theſe were the giants famous from the beginning, 
that were of ſo great ſtature, and ſo expert in war. 
Particularly it is written of © Og, king of Baſan, 
that his bed of iron was nine cubits long, and four 
cubits broad : for only Og king of Baſan remained 
of the remnant of the giants, who commanded the 
kingdom of Baſan, four hundred years after the ex- 
pedition of Chedorlaomer, Moreover thoſe diſcover- 
ers and ſearchers of the land of promiſe (ſent by 
Moſes trom Cadesbarue in Paran) made report at 
their return of the great ſtature of thoſe people in 
general, and eſpecially of the ſons of Anal, in theſe 
words. f All the people which we ſaw in it are men 
of great ſtature : for there we ſaw: giants, the ſons 
of Anak which come of the giants, ſo that we ſeemed 
in our fights like graſs-boppers, and ſo we were in 
tbeir fight (that is) the ſearchers found in their own 
Judgments a marvellous difference between the Ana- 
tins and themſelves : inſomuch that the //raelites 
vere ſo ſtricken with fear, as they rather ſought 
ad deſired to return again into s Eg ypr, and were 
more willing to endure their former ſlavery, than 
to fall by the ſtrokes of thoſe fearful nations. Fur- 
wermore the ſcriptures put us out of doubt, that 
' Goliah the Philiſtine of Gath was a giant of ſix cubits 


anda ſpan long: the armour which he wore weigh- 


cd five thouſand ſheckles of braſs : the ſhaft of his 
ſpear was like a weavers beam, and his ſpear-head 
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David's nephew, Who had twelve fingers, and as 
many toes: a man of great ſtature, and his fingers 
were by ſixes, even four and twentx. 

_ Allo that! Sampſon was of ſurpaſſing ſtrength no 
man doubteth, who tore a lion as it had been a kid, 
and after ſlew thirty of the Philiſtines, and (after 
that) a thouſand more of them with a jaw-bone of 
an als; and laſtly he took the gates of Arzab, 
and the two poſts, and lifted them away with the 
bars, and put them upon his ſhoulders, and carried 
them to the top of the mountain before Kron. If 
then it be approved by every judgment, that both 
nature and the heavens wax old, and that the great 
age of time hath (with it ſelf) infeebled and almoſt 
worn out the virtue of all things; then I fay, that as 
in all other kinds the earth (before that fin had in- 
creaſed the curſe and corruption) brought forth her 
young ones more ſtrong and beautiful than it did in 
after-ages : ſo alſo thoſe giants, thoſe mighty men, 
and men of renown, as far exceeded the proportion, 
nature and ſtrength of thoſe giants remembred by 
Moſes of his own time, and after him their ſucceſ- 
ſors, as the ordinary proportion of all men in ge- 
neral, ſoon after the N in times far off, ex- 
ceeded the bulks and bodies of men which are now 
born in the withered quarter and winter of the 
world: If therefore giants were common in the 
third and fourth age, much more in the firſt flou- 
riſhing youth and newneſs of the world. g 

But the wickedneſs (eſpecially in cruelty and op- 
preſſion) of theſe men was ſuch, as God therefore 
by the flood gave end to all fleſh, but to the juſt 
Noah and his family. ® And God repented him that 
he had made man; which St. Auguſtine thus expound- 
eth: ? Neque. enim ſicut hominem, ita Deum facti 
ſui pœnitet, cujus eſt de omnibus omnino rebus tam 
fixa ſententia, quam certa præſcientia. Sed fi non 
utatur ſcriptura talibus verbis, non ſe quodammodo 
familiarius inſinuabit omni generi hominum, quibus 
vult eſſe conſultum ut & perterreat ſuperbientes, & 
excitet neghgentes, & exerceat querentes, & alat in- 
telligentes. God (faith he) doth not repent him of 
any thing which he hath done (as men uſe to do:) 
but if the ſcripture did not uſe thoſe words, or the 
like, it ſhould not (in a ſort) inſinuate it ſelf famili- 
arly to all forts of men, for whom it would pro- 
vide: that it might terrify the proud, ſtir up the 
negligent, exerciſe the ſearchers of truth, and nou- 
riſh thoſe that underſtand, 


CHAP.YIL 


Of idolatrous corruptions, quickly riſmg, and 
hardly at length vaniſhing in the world: 
and of the reliques of truth touching theſe 
ancient times, obſturely appearing in fa- 
bles and old legends. 


I. 
That in old corruptions we may find ſome ſigns of more 


ancient truth, : | 


ER E before we proceed any further, the 
occaſion offereth it ſelf for us to conſider, 


a weighed ſix hundred ſheckles of iron. Alſo in i Sa- how the Greeks and other more ancient nati- 
g % there is mention of another Goliaß ſirnamed ons, by fabulous inventions, and by breaking into 
p ** Cerbeus, becauſe he was of Cath: and of three other parts the ſtory of the creation, and by delivering it 
i. dants; of which the firſt was ſlain by * Jehonathan, over in a myſtical ſenſe, wrapping it up mixed with 
Gen. 14. 5. b Deut. 2. 20, 21. © Amos c. 1. d Bar. 3. 26. Deut. 3.11, f Numb. 13. 34. Numb. 14. * 
A 17. 4. i 2 Sam. 21. 19. 1 Chron. 20. 7. | ſudg. 14. 6. m ſudg. 14. 19, ® Judg. 16. 3. 9® Gen. 6. 6. 

3.6.5 Civitate Þes, I. 15. c. 15. | 
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A 


other their own trumpety, have 'ſorlthir is obſcare and roots, to paſſions end Accus A ts ing 
eis, ' 


the truth thereof; and have hoped, that aſter- 
being thereby brought into many doubts, mi 


tare for the inventions of 
and not as any thing borrowed or ſtolen 'out of the 
books of God. But as a skilful and learned Chymif 
can as well by ſeparation of viſible elements draw 
helpful medicines out of poiſon, as poiſon of the 
moſt healthful herbs and plants (all things having 
in themſelves both life and death) fo, contrary to 
the purpoſes and hopes of the heathen, may thoſe 
which ſeek after God and truth find out every where, 
and in all the ancient poets and philoſophers, the 
ſtory of the firſt age, with all the works and mar- 
vels thereof, amply and lively expreſs'd. 


SYCT. IL 


That the corruptions themſelves were very ancient. 
as in the family of Noah, and in the old Egyp- 
tians. 


U T this defection and qui away from God, 

which was firſt found in angels, and afterwards 
in men (the one having erred but once, the other 
ever) as concerning mankind it took ſuch effect, that 
thereby (the liberal grace of God being withdrawn) 
all the poſterity of our firſt parents were afterwards 
born and bred in the wal. ſuffering a perpetual 
eclipſe of ſpiritual light. Hence it was that it pro- 
duced plants of ſuch imperfection and harmful qua- 
lity, as the waters of the general flood could not ſo 
waſh out or depure, but that the fame defection 
hath had continuance in the very generation and 
nature of mankind. Yea, even among the few ſons 
of Noah there were found ſtrong effects of the for- 
mer poiſon, For as the children of Sem did inhe- 
rit the virtues of Seth, Enoch, and Noah; ſo the 


| ſons of Cham did poſſeſs the vices of the ſons of 


Cain, and of thoſe wicked giants of the firſt age. 
Whence the Chaldeans began ſoon after the flood to 
aſcribe divine power and honour to the creature, 
which was only due to the Creator. Firſt, they wor- 
ſhipped the ſun, and then the fire. So the Eg ypri- 
ans and Phenicians did not only learn to leave the 
true God, but created twelve ſeveral gods, and di- 
vine powers, whom they worſhipped ; and unto 
whom they built altars and temples. For Herodo- 
tus faith, * Duodecim Deorum nomina primos Eg yp- 
tios in uſu habuiſſe, atque Grecos ab illis cepiſſe mu- 
tuatos, eoſque prius aras, & imagines & templa Diis 
fibi erexiſſe. The Egyptians (faith he) firſt deviſed 
the names of the twelve gods, which the Greeks re- 
ceived from them, who firſt erected unto themſelves 
altars, images, and temples for the gods. 


; SECT. III. 
That in proceſs of time theſe leſſer errors drew on 


greater : as appeareth in the groſs ſuperſtitions of 


the Egyptians, 


B U T as men once fallen away from undoubted 
ruth, do then after wander for evermore in 
vices unknown, and daily travel towards their eter- 
nal perdition: ſo did theſe groſs and blind idolaters 
every age after other defcend lower and lower, and 


ſhrink and flide downwards from the knowledge of 


one true and very God; and did not thereby err 


in worſhipping mortal men only, but they gave 


divine reyerence, and had the ſame reſpect to beaſts, 
birds, fiſhes, fowls, winds, earth, water, air, fire, 


to the morning, to the evening, to the plants, trees 


a Herod. in Euterpe. b Nat. Com. 


, to paleneſs, fic Ws, Ye 
ght worthy and baſeſt of all theſe," "Which" bart; 
receive thoſe intermi d diſcourſes of God and na- blaſphemy Rhodius Anaxandrities derideth i 
and philoſophers, manner. 3 


a reren 
Evang. c. 7. & I. 2. c. 23. Cic. I. 3. de Nat. Deorum. Arnob. 4. cont. Gent. 


ſorrows, ea to the moſt un. 


bow 
this 


SLES; We 
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b gyvem colis, ego Deis nacto bovem. 
Tu maximum anguillam Deum putas eg 
Ob ſoniorum crodidi ſuaviſſimum, 
Carnes ſuillas tu caves, at gauͤgh 
Hijs maxime : canem colis, quem verbero 
 Edentem ubi deprehendo forte obſoninm. 
I facrifice to God the beef, which you adore: 
I broil the Fg yptian eels, which you (as God) 
implore : 
You fear to eat the fleſh of ſwine, I find it ſwett 
You worſhip dogs, to beat them I think meet, 
When they my ſtore devour. n 


And in this manner Javenal. 


Porrum aut cæpe nefas violare aut frangere morſu: 
O ſanctas gentes, quibus hæc naſcuntur in hbriis 
Numina 


The Egyptians think it fin to root up, or to bite 
Their leeks or onions, which they ſerve with 
holy rite : | 

O happy nations, which of their own ſowing 
Have ſtore of gods in every garden growing, 


Ser. IN. 


That from the reliques of ancient records amony the 
Egyptians and others, the firft idols and fables we: 
invented : and that the firſt Jupiter was Cain, 
Vulcan, Tubalcain, Cc. 


U T in ſo great a confuſion of vanities, where 
among the heathens themſelves there is 10 2. 
greement or certainty, 1t were hard to find out from 
what example the beginnings of theſe inventions 
were borrowed, or after what ancient pattern they 
erected their building, were it not certain, that the 
Egyptians had knowledge of the firſt age, and of 
whatſoever was done therein; partly from ſome in- 
ſcriptions upon ſtone or meta] remaining after the 
flood; and partly from Mizraim the ſon of Chan, 
who had learnt the ſame of Cham, and Cham of his 
father Noah. For all that the Egyptians write d 
their ancient kings and date of times cannot be feign- 
ed. And tho? other nations after them had by im- 
tation their Jupiters alſo, their Saturns, Yulcan, 
and Mercuries, with the reſt which 4 St. Auguſiin 
out of Varro; Enſebius out of many prophane hiſto 
ries; Cicero, Diodorus Siculus, Arnobius, and mu- 
ny more have obſerved, to wit, the Phenician, 
Phrygians, Cretans, Greeks, and other nations; et 
was Cain the ſon of Adam (as fome very 

men conceive) called and reputed for the firlt and 
ancient Jupiter; and Adam for the firſt Sunn: 
for Jupiter was ſaid to have invented the fo 
of cities ; and the firſt city of the world was builtby 
Cain, which he called Enoch, of whom were 
Enochii before remembred. And fo much may be 
gathered out of Plato in Protagoras, which : 
ginus in his 275th chapter confirmeth. For beſides 
that many cities were founded by divers — Js 
men primam latiſſimam a primo & antiqui 
ædiſicatam; yet the firſt and largeſt was bn 
the firſt and moſt ancient Jupiter, feared the * 
parts, or in India, according to that of Moſes - — 
Cain dwelt towards the eaft fide of Eden, &c. And 
alſo the Enochii were found after the flood. 


4 Aug. I. 19. c. 22. De Civit. Dei. Euſeb. I. 1- Perf. 
K the f. e 


e Gen. 4. 16. 
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urs as the life of man had profit by) 
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hereſore Was Jupisen by the Athenians called Poli- 


a 
x i there — cities built before the flood, Plato 
iſo. witne as' may be gathered in this his af- 
arming, that ſoon aſtet mankind began to increaſe, 


they built many cities; which as his meaning he de- 


ſiyereth in plain terms, N 
Or he ſaithz that cities were built an ec 
of time before the deſtruttion by the great flood. 
This Jupiter of the Erhnicks was then the fame 
Cain, the ſom of Alam; who' marrying his own ſiſ- 
ter (as alſo Jupiter is {aid to have done) inhabited 
he eaſt; where Stephattus de urbibus placeth the city 
Hmubia. And beſides this city of Henoch, Philo 
Juden conceiveth that Cain built ſix others, as 
Maich, Jared, Tebeg. Jeſca, Seler and Gebat : but 
where Phils: had this I know not. Now as Cain 
was the firſt Jupiter, and from whom alſo the Eth- 
wicks had the invention of ſacrifice: ſo were b Ju- 
bal, Tubal and Thubalcain ( inventors of paſtorage, 
ſmiths· craft, and muſick) the fame, which were 


called by the ancient prophane writers © Mercurius, 


Vulcan and Apollo and as there is a likelihood of 
ame between Tubalcain and Vulcan; ſo doth Au- 
ine expound the name of Noema or Naamab, 
the ſiſter of Tubalcain, to ſignify J enuſt a, or beau- 
tiful, voluptas, or pleaſure: as the wife of Vulcan 
is fad to be Venus, the lady of pleaſure and beauty. 
and as Adam was the ancient and firſt Saturn, Cain 
the eldeſt Jupiter, Eva, Rhea, and Noema or Naa- 
nab the firſt Venus: ſo did the fable of the divi- 
ding of the world between the three brethren the 
ſons of Saturn ariſe, from the true ſtory of the di- 
viding of the earth between the three brethren the 
ſons of Noah: ſo alſo was the fiction of thoſe gol- 
den apples kept by a dragon taken from the ſerpent, 
which tempted Evah: fo was Paradiſe it ſelf tranſ- 
ported out of Aſia into Africa, and made the gar- 
den of the Heſperides : the prophecies, that Chriſt 
ſhould break the ſerpent's head, and conquer the 
power of hell, occaſioned the fables of Hercules kil- 
ing the ſerpent of Heſperides, and deſcending into 
tell, and captivating Cerberus: ſo out of the taking 
up of Enoch by God was borrowed the converſion 
of their Heroes (the inventors of religion and ſuch 
into ſtars and 
heavenly ſigns; and (withal) that leaving of the 
world, and aſcenſion of Aſtrea; of which Ovid. 


* Ultima cœleſtum terras Aſtræa reliquit. 
Afirea laſt of ' heavenly wights the earth did 


leave, 


For altho thereby the Etbnicts would under- 
d juſtice it ſelf to have failed, as it is a virtue 
bſtract, and may be conſidered without a perſon; 
et as it is uſual among the ancient poets to deſcribe 
"riues and vices by the perſons of men and wo- 
mn, as deſire by Cupid, valour by Mars, beauty 
" luft by Venus, ſo do they alſo the perſons of men 
like virtues and vices; and therefore by juſtice 
and Atrea, Enoch : the juſtice and piety of Enoch 
being in the ſame manner expreſt, as that of Noah 
das by Moſes, for Noah was ſaid to be a juſt 
man; And Noah walked with God. And of E- 
wb it is written, b that he walked with God, and 
be was no more ſeen : for God took him away. 

From this ſtory alſo of the firſt age; and from 
part where Mo/es remembreth the giants be- 


| horn. I. de natura Deorum. Pauſan. 1. 4» 5. & 10. in Prota 


ties, and Herceios,, an incloſer of the wicked (whom Moſes calleth mighty men, 
zer off cities ; (ſaꝝ * Phonmutus and Pan- and men of renown) did they ſteal thoſe wondrous 
457) and that to Jupiter Herceios there were in ve- 
faniar'y ples erected. And 


eeding ſpace 


Thrace called Seuthes, whereot there were many ve- 


name elſewhere, And ſure from the Egyptians did 


g. b Gen. 4. 20, 21, 23. 
s Gen. 5. 22, 24. 


51 


gotten by the ſons of men upon the daughters 


great acts of their ancient kings, and powerful giants 
and again their war undertaken againſt the Gods, 
from the building of the tower of abel by the giant 
Nimrod, as * St. Auguſtine termeth him. Which war 
of their giants Cornelius Severus thus deſcribeth: 


Tentavere (nefas) olim detrudere mundo 

Hera, captivigue Jovis transferre gigantes - 
Imperium, & vitto leges imponere cœlo. 

The giants did advance their wicked hand 
Againſt the ſtars, to thruſt them headling down, 
And robbing Fove of his impartial crown, 


On conquered heavens to lay their proud com- 
mand. 

Whereby was meant that Nimrod ſed to 
raiſe the building of Babel to that Wc, "as God 
neither by drawing waters from the deep, nor by 
any conjunction of the ſtars, ſhould them un- 
der the moiſture of a ſecond flood, but that by this 
building (if they had been herein victorious) the 
would have given the law to heaven it ſelf. Alſo 
the making of leagues, peace and covenants amon 
heathen nations and kings, confirmed by ſacrifice, 
whereof Virgil both in the eighth and twelfth of his 
Aneids hath a touch, was as it ſeemeth borrowed 
from Moſes, Exod. 24. Who, when he read the 
book of the covenant, ſprinkled the people with 
blood. 

i We find alſo many remembrances of Seth, the 
paternal anceſtor of noch and Noah : for Ame- 
nophis, the ſame king of Egypt, which reigned at 
ſuch time as Moſes carried thence the children of 
[ſrael (as of late ſome learned men, miſtaking his 
time, ſuppoſed) called his ſon and ſucceſſor Serho, 
of Seth, and of the ſame Seth (as many men of 
good judgment have granted) were the princes of 


ry famous. & But herein was the memory of Seth 
moſt manifeſtly preſerved, that the Ezyprians wor- 
ſhipped Seth, as their moſt ancient parent, and of 
the firſt tradition, in honour of whom they called 
a principal province S$erheitica, | We alſo find in 
Bithynia the city of Sethia, and others of the ſame 


the Grecians borrow this kind of theology, tho? 
they ſcorned to acknowledge any antiquity prece- 
ding their own; and that they might not ſeem to 
learn elſewhere, they gave the ſame names to their 
own idols which the &gyprians did to theirs, 


iS F > 1 


Of the three chiefeſt Jupiters; and the ſtrange ſtory 
of the third. 


UT of all thoſe armies of Jupiters remembred 
B by the ancients, Cicero maketh but three, be- 
cauſe thoſe were of moſt fame: which other writers 
have alſo done, who ſought out, and laboured in 
their originals, | 

The firſt was Jupiter, the fon of Ather and Dies 
ſo called, becauſe the one had reference to his celeſ- 
tial conditions (for Ather is as much as ſhining or 
pure fire) the other diſcovered his natural virtues, 
which days and times make more perfect, and are 
the witneſſes of mens actions. 

The ſecond was ſaid to be the ſon of Cœlum or 
heaven, for the ſame former reſpect; and this Jupi- 
ter was an Arcadian, and king of Athens, 


e LaQ. 1. 4. c. 27. $4 Ov. Met. 
i Joſeph. I. 1. contra Appign. 
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The third, of whom all the Grecian fables: were 
deviſed, was of Crete (now Candie) the ſon of Fa- 
turn and Ops. The name derived from the Latin is 


tak en of Juvans Pater, from the Greek word Zeus, 


it ſignifieth life, but ſomewhat ſtrained. | Bocas in 
his genealogy of the Gods conceiveth, that his name 
was borrowed from Jupiter OO but whe- 
ther that ſtar had ſuch a name, before the ſame was 
given to men, I know not. Jupiter is hot and 
moiſt, temperate, modeſt, honeſt, adventurous, li- 
beral, merciful, loving, and faithful (that is) giving 
theſe inclinations. And therefore thoſe ancient kings 
beautified with theſe conditions, might be called 
there after Jupiter; but howſoever they were, or 
were not with thoſe virtues enriched, yet, by imi- 
tation, all kings in the eldeſt times aſſumed thoſe 
titles and ſurnames : great princes affecting as high 
titles of honour and reputation of the world (how- 
ſoever deſerved) as the worthieſt, that ever were, 
acquired by their well-deſervings. Joves omnes re- 
ges vocarunt antiqui;, The ancients called all kings 
Jupiters, as Tzetzes in his varia hiſtoria confirmeth: 
Reges olim Joves vocarunt omnes In old time all 
nations called their kings Jupiters. But where this 
laſt and moſt remembred Jupiter was born it 1s un- 
certain, Some there are that make him of Crete : 
others, that he was but ſent thither by his mother 
Ops or Opis, to be foſtered and hidden from the fu- 
ry of Titan his uncle: becauſe it was conditioned 
between Saturnand Titan, that Saturn being a youn- 
ger brother, and reigning (for his own lite) by Ti- 
tan's permiſſion, he ſhould put to death all his male 
children, leſt the Titans might be interrupted by 
any of them in their ſucceſſion ; which agreement 
becauſe Saturn performed in his firſt born, it is 
feigned that Saturn devoured his own children, 
Hereof Lycophron, thus turned into Latin, 


Hlaud fit pinguior, 
Crudis ſepulchrum quod fit ipſe filtts. 
Saturn to be the fatter is not known, 
By being the grave and burial of his own. 


This compoſition between Titan and Saturn, Si- 
bylla alſo witneſſeth in theſe : 


Conceptis verbis; Titan jurare coegit 
Saturnum, de ſe natum ne nutriat ullum, 


Quo poſſint regnare ſenis poſt fata nepotes. 


Things thus agreed: Titan made Saturn ſwear, 
No ſon to nouriſh z which by reigning might 
Uſurp the right of Titan's lawful heir. 


But Opis, the mother of Jupiter, being delivered 
at once both of Jupiter and Juno, conveyed Jupiter 
(firſt called Lyſanias) into Crete, as ſhe did after- 
wards his two brothers, Neptune and Pluto: where 
he was brought up in Gnoſ/7*, che chief city of that 
iſland, by ® Creſta the king, or by the Curetes, a 

eople and nation thereof. | 

Others challenge him to be of Thehe:, and a 7he- 
ban : others call him an  A4rca4'ay; others make 
him of Meſſena. The like contention is found a- 
mong the Greeks touching his education and firſt 
toltering. Some affirm, that he was fed by honey- 
bees: in recompence whereof he changed their black 
coats and ſkins into yellow; a reward well fitting 
ſuch a God: others, that he was nouriſhed by bears: 
others, by goats: and of all theſe the idle Greeks 
have many pretty tales. But in the end when Titan 
had knowledge, that Saturn had broken his faith, 
he ſet on him, and took him and his wife priſoners, 
whom Jupiter again reſcued and delivered. 


Nat. Com. I. 1.c. 7. b Euſeb. in Temp, e Luc. in Sacrif. 4 Diod. 4 c. g. | 


- But laſtly, the father and the ſon equally ambit; 
ous, the one doubted the other. Saturn being the 
powerful fled into Ira, and deft- His kingdom in 
Greece to his ſon. And altho' this rince at the 
firſt purchaſed great honour, and for his many vir. 
tues the name of Jupiter was given him 5 pet. af. 
ter he was once ſettled and became potent, ning 
himſelf over wholly to palliardiſe and adultery 
without all reſpect of honour, law, or religion. 
And it is reported by ſuch, as do aſcribe the adi. 
ons of many to one Jupiter, that not therewith ſa. 
tisfied, he was afterwards known to offend in the 
ſin of Sodom with Ganymedes and others; and did 
not only begin with inceſt, marrying his own ſiſter 
Juno, but he raviſhed, betrayed, ſtole away, and 
took by ſtrong hand all the beautiful women born 
in his time, within the limits of his own kingdoms, 
or bordering them. Among whom theſe hereafter 
written were of greateſt fame, Miobe, Laademia and 
Alcmens the wife of Amphitryon, by whom he had 
Pelaſgus, Sar pedon, Argus and Hercules : by Tayge- 
te he had Taypetus, of whom the mountain Tayge- 
tus took name, with another ſon called San, of 
whom Savona by Antiope he had Amphion and 
Zetus : by Leda, Caſtor and Pollux, Helen and Ch. 
temneſtra: by Danae Perſeus : by Fordana Deua. 
lion by Charme (the daughter of Eubulus) Brite. 
martis : by Protogenia he had Athlius the father of 
Endymion; and by 10 (the daughter of Inachu) 
Epaphus, the founder of Memphis in Egypt : which 
Epaphus married Libya, of whom that co 
took name, for ſo the Greeks afterwards called 
Africa. He raviſhed Agina, the daughter of 
A ſopus, and carried her into the iſland Oenuyia 
or Oenotria, afterwards called Ægina, on whom 
he begat Afacus by Torhebia had Arcbeſ- 
laus and Carbius by Ora Colaxes he had alſo 
Dardanus by Electra, who built Dardanium, af- 
terwards /lium and Troy. He begat the brother 
Talici, on Thalia, and on Garamantis Hiarhas. He 
had beſides theſe (if they belie not their chief God) 
Phileus and Pilumnus, inventors of bakers craft, 
and I know not how many more; but I know well 
that he could not be father to all theſe, who were 
born in ages fo far differing. And of theſe his {- 
veral raviſhments, betrayings, ſtealing away of mens 
wives, daughters and ſons, buying of virgins, and 
the like, came in all thoſe ancient fables of his trans 
formations into ſhowers of gold, eagles, bulls, bird, 
and beaſts, and of him, and by him (in effech al 
that rabble of Grecian forgeries. And yet did not 
the Greeks and Romans fear to entitle this monſter, 
Optimus Maximus, tho* Cicero in his ſecond book 4: 
natura deorum affirms, that he deſerv'd nothing leb: 
And in his oration pro domo ſua reproacheth Clodi 
for his inceſt, by the name of Jupiter. His burial 
was in Crete (faith Lucian) © Cretenſes non ſolum u- 
tum apud ſe & ſepultum Jovem teſlantur, ſel eum 
ſepulchrum ejus oftendunt. The Cretans or Candi 
ans do not only avow that Jupiter was born 
buried among them, but they ſhew his grave 
ſepulchre : which Epiphanius alſo confirmeth, fo 
in his time there remained the monuments of 
tomb in the mountain Fafius. This Callimachus 
in his hymns alſo witneſſeth, but as offended there: 
at, faith thus: | 


The Cretans ever liars were, they care not what they 
ſay: , 95 ahvay: 
For they a tomb have built for thee, O king, that 


4 Diodorus Siculus tells by way of report from the 
Libyan fables, confirmed (as he ſaith) by ſome 55 
writers, that the original of theſe gods was from d 


weſtern 
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«efterti parts of Africk. For there among the . 
. 2 which figntfieth heaven 
his great skill in Afrology, and for 
and benefits to the prople, honoured by 
God after his death. He had by fhany 
rry-five ſons; but by his 1 wi 
Titea he had ſeventeen ſons and two daughters, all 
which were called after their mother's name Tz- 
fan. Of Titea likewiſe it is ſaid, that ſhe for her 
poodneſs was canonized as a goddeſs, being dead, 
and called the Earth, as her husband was ſtiled Hea- 
ven. But of all the children of Titea, her daughter 
Baſlea (which name ſounding as queen in Engliſh, 
ſhe is by the Latin tranſlator of Diodorus called Re- 
gina) excelling the reſt as far in virtue as in years, 
was by general conſent of her brethren, and of the 
people, appointed to rule as queen after her father's 
death, being as yet a virgin. She took to husband 
her brother Hyperion, to whom ſhe bare a ſon and 
a daughter, called Sun and Moon. The beauty and 
towardlineſs of theſe children moved her brethren 
to envy, and bred in them a fear of being excluded 
from the ſuccefſion : wherefore they took the boy 
and drowned him in the river Eridanus, now cal- 
led Po. The loſs of this child cauſed his ſiſter to 
break her own neck; and the loſs of both her chil- 
dren made the mother to play many mad pranks, 
dancing with cymbals, after a wild faſhion, in ſight 
of all the people, before whom ſhe is ſaid to have 
vaniſhed away. Ere ſhe died, her ſon (as the fable 
hath it) ſignified unto her in a dream, that he and 
his ſiſter by the providence of God ſhould become 
immortal, that alſo the Sun and Moon ſhould be 
called by their names, and that their death ſhould 
be revenged upon their murderers. According to 
which it is ſaid, that the people did ſo call thoſe two 
planets, and withal held herſelf as a goddeſs, and 
termed her the great mother, which name they had 
formerly given to her, for her motherly care in che- 
riſhing her brethren whilſt they were young. W- 
ferion and his race being extinguiſhed, the other 
lons of Uranus divided the kingdom. Of theſe At- 
las and Saturn were chief. Atlas reigned over the 
countries lying about the mountains, which after- 
wards bare his name; a juſt and wiſe prince, deep- 
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ſphere ſaid to have ſupported heaven. He had ma- 
ny ſons, but the principal of them, called Heſperus, 
being of his father's qualities and ſtudies, was fad to 
have been carried away by the wind, from the top 
of an high hill in the midft of his contemplations, 
and his name, in honour of him, impoſed by the 
people upon the morning ſtar. The ſeven daughters 
of Alas were alſo faid to have been excellent ladies, 
who accompanying ſuch as came to be deifjed,; or 
regiſtred among the worthies, brought forth children, 
anſwerable in quality to thoſe that begat them, Of 


li- theſe it is held, that the ſeven ſtars called Plaades 
nd wok name. Saturn the brother of Atlas reigned in 
nd Sicilia, part of Africk and Italy. Jupiter, another 
for of the ſons of Uranus, reigned 1n Crete, who had 
his en ſons which he called Caretes ; he called that iſland 
bur WY ber his wife's name Idea; in which iſle he died, 
er · ind was buried. But this Jupiter muſt not have 


been that great one, but uncle to the great Jupiter 
theſe fables of <Q Libyans were 1 . (as 
* Libyaus tell the tale) was a great tyrant, and 
ortified ſtrong ces, the better to keep his people 
1 ſubjection. is ſiſter Rhea was married to Ham- 
an, who reigned in ſome part of Africk. Ham- 
gr loving others as well as his wife, or better, got 

daughter, called Minerva, near to the river Tri- 


* — Amalthea a ſon called Bacchus, whom he 
Ned ſecretly, for fear of his life, to be brought up 
4. 


440g ), and for invention of the 


%, who thereupon was called Tyitonia. He alſo be- 


at Ny/#, 4d and In che river 941708, wide? he th 
tion of his daugntet Miner vd, and certain hyriipiis, 
To Amaltbea tie. gave in teward a goodly country, 
that lay on the ſea coaft, bending in fotm of à Horn, 
whence grew the tale of Amal bea plentiful horn, 
famous among the poets. When Rhea heard this 
news, ſhe fled from her husband to her brother 
Saturn, who not only entertained her as a ſiſter, 
but took her to wife, and at her inſtigation made war 
upon Hammond, vanquiſhed him by the aſſiſtance 
of the Titans, and made him fly into Crete. The 
Curetes, Fupiter's children before- mentioned, held 
the iſland at that time; which was new named Crete 
by Hammon, after the name of Creta the king's 
daughter, whom he took to wife, and had with 
her (women as may ſeem being very gracious in 
thoſe times) the kingdom. Bacchus was grown a 
proper young man, had found out the making of 
wine, the art of planting trees, and many things 
elſe commodious for mankind, before the flight of 
his mother-in-law. Now therefore hearing report of 
all that happened, and that Saturn was coming a- 
gainſt him with the Titans; he levied an army, to 
which the Amazons, living not far from Ny/a, added 
great forces, in love of Minerva who was entred 
into their profeſſion. So Bacchus leading the men, 
and Minerva the women, they ſet forward againſt 
Saturn, met him, overthrew him, and taking ma- 
ny of the Titans priſoners, returned to Nyſa; where 
— the priſoners, that promiſed to become 
is true followers, he prepared for a ſecond expe- 
dition. In the ſecond . expedition he behaved him- 
ſelf ſo well, that he won the love of all the people 
by whom he paſſed ; inſomuch, that partly for good 
affection to him, partly in hatred of Saturn's rigo- 
rous government, he was greatly ſtrengthened, and 
the enemy as much enfeebled by daily revolts. 
Coming to the city of Hammon, he won a battle of 
Saturn, before the very walls. After which Saturn 
with his wife Rhea fled by night, ſetting the town 
on fire to defpite Bacchus. But they were caught 
in their flight, pardoned by Bacchus, and kindly 
entreated. Saturn had a young ſon by Rhea, cal- 
led Jupiter. This child Bacchus took with him in 
a great expedition that he made into the eaſt coun- 
tries; and coming into Egypt, he left this Jupi- 
ter, being then a boy, governor of the country; 
but appointed unto him as an overſeer, one Oùym- 
Pius, of whom Jupiter grew to be called O/ympius. 
Whilft Bacchus travelled thro' all nations, as far ag 
into India, doing good in all places, and teaching 
many things profitable to the life of man; the 
Titan had found out his father Hammond in Crete, 
and began to war upon him. But Bacchus return- 
ed out of India; with whom Jupiter from Egypt, 
and his ſiſter Minerva, together with the reſt that 
afterwards were held as gods, joining all their forces, 
went into Crete, overthrew the Titans, chaſed them, 
took, and ſlew them, and freed the world of them 
all. After all this, when Hammond and Bacchus 
were dead, they were deify'd ; and the great Jupi- 
ter the ſon of Saturn ſucceeding them, reigned lord 
alone over all the world, having none of the Tirans 
left alive, nor any other to diſturb him. Between 
this tale of the Libyan gods, and the Egyptian fa- 
bles of Ofris, there is a rude reſemblance, that 
may. cauſe them both to be taken for the crooked 
images of ſome one true hiſtory. For the expedi- 
tions of Ofiris, and of Bacchus; the wars of the gi- 
ants in the one ſtory, of the Titass in the other; 
the kingdom of Eg yt gi ven by Hercules Libycus to 
Orus, by Bacchus to Jupiter, the rattles of 1/is, 
and the cymbals of Baſilea, with many petty cir- 
cumſtances, nearly enough reſemble each. other, 
howſoever not alike fitted to the right perſons. Sau- 
O choniato 
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choniato (as * Euſebius cites him) would have all theſe 
to be Phenicians, and is carneſt in ſaying, that it 
is a true ſtory, and no allegory. Yet he makes it 
ſeem the more allegorical, by giving to Uranus or 
heaven for daughters, Fate and Beauty, and the 
like, with addition of much fabulous matter, omutted 
by Diodorus, tho* Diodorus have enough. To the 
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Uraxus ; and among the children of Uranus 
tus, Betilus, and Dagon (whom Diodorus not 
mention by their names) giving withal to Urans 
the proper name of Terrenus or indigena, and df 
Ius to Saturn, but omitting Jupiter of Crete. The 
pedigree of them is this. 


he adds Elius or the Fun, as father «; 
e. 


Manon Fulle 
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Of Cham, and other wicked ones, whereof ſome got, 
ſome affefted the name of gods. 


F Jupiter Belus, the ſon of Saturnus Babyloni- 
cus, otherwiſe Nimrod, it ſeemeth that Cicero 
had not heard (at leaſt by that name) who was more 
ancient than any of the former three by him remem- 
bred : for long after theſe times were the Greeks but 
ſalvages, if they ſeek no farther off for their gods. 
But the Egyptians, even after the flood, began 
(ſomewhat before this Chaldean Fupiter) to intitle 
Cham, the parent of their own Mizraim, Jupiter 
Chammon, or Hammon. For the etymology of this 
word [| Hammon | which the Greeks deduce ab arenis, 
from the ſands, is ridiculous (faith b Peucer) neither 
yet is his own much better, who brings it from 
Hammath, which ſignifieth heat: becauſe the ſaid 
temple of Jupiter Hammon was ſeated in Libya, 
where the air is exceeding hot and ſcorching. And 
as for the antiquity of the latter Jupiter (among the 
Greeks and Romans the moſt renowned) it is certain 
that he was born not long before the war of Troy, 


as by many of his ſons is made manifeſt ; namely, 


| « Euſeb. I. 2. c. 7. 
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Caſtor, Pollux, Hercules, Sarpedon, and other, : 
which lived in that age of Priamus, under whon, 0 
and with whom, Troy was deſtroyed. | 
Now ſeeing that mortal men, and the moſt wick- : 
ed, were eſteemed immortal among the heathen; U 
it was not to be wondred at, that Alexander Mai: 
don, Tiberius, Nero, Caligula, and others ſought w y 
be numbred among them, who were as deformed p 
monſters as the reſt: For by what reaſon could the q 
ſame deity be denied unto Laurentia and Fin, 
which was given to Venus? ſeeing they were 00- ( 
torious and famous harlots as ſhe was. | t 
0 

SECT. VII. 7 

That the wiſer of the ancient heathen had far betin l 
opinions of God. a 

U T that ever Pythagoras, or Plato, of Orpby & 

us, with many other ancient and excellent} Bl ; 
learned, believed in any of theſe fooleries, it cannot nn 
be ſuſpected, tho ſome of them (over-buſily) hat: Wl th 
mixed their own inventions with the ſcriptures : 10, n 


in puniſhment for their fictions, did Pythago® 
hang both Homer and Heſod in hell, where he 


Þ Peucer de Oracul. 
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feigned that t were perpetually ſtung and pinch- 
ed with ſet --4 Yet it cannot be doubted, but 
chat Homer had read over all the books of Moſes, as 
by places ſtolen thence almoſt word for word, 
may appear; of which Juſtin Martyr remembreth 
many in that treatiſe converted by Mirandula. As 
for Plato, tho he diſſembled in ſome things, for 
fear of the inquiſition of the Areopagites, yet St. 
Auguſtine hath already anſwered for (as before 
remembred) Er mirifice iis deleftatus eſt, que de 
un Deo tradita fuerant; And he was greatly de- 
lighted in the doctrine of one God, faith Zuſtin 
Martyr. Now however La#antius pleaſed to re- 
prehend Plato, becauſe (ſaith he) Plato ſought know- 
edge from the Eg yptians and the Chaldeans, neg- 
peting the Jews and books of Moſes : Eu- 
ſchius, Cyrillus, and Origen, find reaſon to believe 
che contrary, thinking that from thence he took 
the grounds of all by him written of God, or ſa- 
rouring of divinity; and the ſame opinion had St. 
Aubroſe of Pythagoras. a 
But whether it were out of the ſame vanity, which 
roſſeſs'd all thoſe learned philoſophers and poets, 
that Plato alſo publiſh'd (not under the right authors 
names) thoſe things which he had read in the ſcrip- 
tures; or fearing the ſeverity of the b. Zreopagires, 
and the example of his maſter Socrates, by them put 
to death by poiſon, I cannot judge. Juſtin Mar- 
tr (as it ſeemeth) aſcribeth it wholly to Plato's fear, 
whoſe words among many other of the ſame effect, 
are theſe, Plato Moſis mentionem facere, ob id, quod 
num ſolumque Deum docuerat, ſibi apud Athenien- 
ls tutum non putavit, veritus r Plato 
karing the Areopagites thought it not fate for him 
among the Athenians to make mention of Moſes, 
that he taught that there is but one God. But for 
tat divinity which he hath written in Tĩmæo; 14 
inſum de Deo difſeruit quod & Moſes ;, He diſcourſed 
and taught the fame of God (faith Juin Martyr) 
which Moſes did. For where it pleaſed God by 
his angel to anſwer Moſes, Ego ſum exiſtens (which 
b) ©/ am; and exiſtens miſit me ad vos, I am hath 
ent me unto you; herein did Plato (faith Juſtine 
Martyr) no otherwiſe differ than that Moſes uſed 
the word Lui ] and Plato the word Luod. Moſes 
enim qui exiſtit (inquit,) Plato quod exiſtit. For Mo- 


of God's incomprehenfible nature, and of the dif- 
ficulty either to conceive, or expreſs the ſame, he 
giveth this teſtimony : © Genitorem univerſitatis tam 
afficile eſt invenire, quam inventum Ne digne 
frofari ; It is as hard to find out the Creator of the 


peak of him worthily. And what can be more 
greeable to the majeſty of God's nature, than this 
property by Plato acknowledged? f Deus bonus, & 
laden, Deus cauſa bonorum ; malorum autem om- 
um non cauſa, God is abſolutely good, and ſo 
afuredly) the cauſe of all that is good; but of any 

ng that is evil he is no cauſe at all: and again, 


"mum rerum; The love of God was the cauſe of 
ie world's creating, and the original of all things. 
dpuleius the Platoniſt, Suminus Deus infinitus eſt, 
un ſolum loci exclufione, ſed etiam nature dignitate : 


E nib] eft Deo femilius & pratius, quam vir animo 

4 Re fecto bonus 3 Kr moſt nich Ge is alſo an infi- 
5 Lite God, not only by excluſion of place, but by 
i * dignity of nature: neither is there any thing 


"ore like or more acceptable to God, than a man 


Euſeb. prep. evang. I. 11. il. 
ei mon; Martis, Mars, hill : N 


Cy f far 


x0. 3.14. e In Timzo. 


f De Legib. 1. 10. 


ſes faith, He who is; Plato, That which is. Now 


miverſal, as it is impoſſible, if he were found, to 


baritas Dei fuit cauſa factionis mundi, & originis 


cont. Julian. Origen. cont. Celſum. Ambr. ad Iren. 5 Are | 
evherein capital matters were tried: ſo called at firfl, becauſe Mars therein firſt pleaded his 
the murder of Hulirrothos. Pauſan. in Attic. Nat. Com. I. 2. c. 7. 
E Laertius. 


of a perfect heart: 8 Tales affirined, that God comms 
prehended all things, and that God was of all things 
the moſt ancient, quia nunquam eſſe cepit, becauſe 
he never had any beginning: Zeno, that God be- 
held even the thoughts of Men: Atibenodorus, that 
therefore all men ought to be careful in the actions 
of their life, becauſe God was every where preſent, 
and beheld all done. But what can be more agree- 
able to Moſes's ſtory of the creation, than this opi- 
nion and deſcription of the world's beginning in Eu- 
ripides, ſcholar of Anaxagoras ? 


Calum terraque unius forme ſuit : 
Sed cum fuiſſent abjunfta amplexu mutuo, 
Emer fit omnis in lucem res progenita, 


Arbores, aves, feræ, quaſque affert mare, 
Genuſque mortalium. 


Heaven and earth one form did bear: 
But when disjoined once they were. 200 
LES From mutual embraces. 
ings to light appeared then, 
Ot trees, birds, „ fiſhes, and men 
The ſtill remaining races. 


And as in Pythagoras; in Socrates, and in Plato : 
ſo we find the ſame excellent underſtanding in Or- 
pheus, who every where expreſſed the infinite and 
= Pong. of one God, tho* he uſes the name ” 
upiter, thereby to avoid the envy and danger o 
the time; but that he could Sea 2h thoſe things 
to the ſons of men and mortal creatures, which he 
doth to this Jupiter, there is no man who hath ever 
heard of God, that can imagine. 

Nomina Deorum (faith Mirandula) quos Orpheus 
cantt, non decipientium dæmonum, a quibus malum 
& non bonum provenit ; ſed naturalium virtutum di- 
vinarumgie ſunt nomina; The names of thoſe gods 
whom Orphegs doth ſing, are not of deceiving de- 
vils, from whom evil comes, and not goodneſs ; 
but they are the names of natural and divine vir- 
tues. Yea, that he yet reacheth higher, and ſpeak- 
eth of God himſelf, this his inſtruction to Mu/zus, 
and the hymn following teach us. Reſpiciens vero 
ad divinum hunc ſermonem ei diligenter animum ad- 
verte, intendens cordis rationis capax conceptaculum : 
rettam autem aſcende viam, & ſolum aſpice mundi 
regem. Unus eſt ex ſe genitus, ex es omnia nata ſunt : 
ißſe vero in illis verſatur, nec quiſquam eum intuers 
poteſt mortalium, ſed ipſe nibilominus omnes intuetur. 


Then marking this my ſacred ſpeech, but truly 
1 , | | 
Thy heart, that's reaſon's ſphere, and the right 

 _- ; Way aicend, 5 
And ſee the world's ſole king. Firſt, he is ſimply 

ll 85 

Begotten of himſelf, from whom is born alone 
All elſe ; in which he's till, nor could it ere befall 
A mortal eye to ſee him once, yet he ſees all. 

g And again the ſame author. 
Jupiter omnipotens, & primus, & ultimus idem 3 
Jupiter eft caput & medium : Jovis omnia munus. 
Jupiter eft fundamen humi & ſtellantis Olympi. 
Jupiter & mas eſt, & fremina neſcia mortis. 
Spiritus eft cunctis, validi vis Jupiter ignis. 
Et pelagi radix, Sol, Luna eff Jupiter ipſe. 
Rex, & origo ſimul rerum eſt, & terminus idem. 
Nam prius occuluit, magno poſt numine, ſacrum 
Cor reſerans bonus in dulcem dedit omnia lucem. 


8 gus, or domus 


e Juſt. Mar. adm. ad gent. fol. 8. 14. ut ſup. 
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The firſt of all is God, and the ſame laſt is he. 

God is the head and midſt, yea from him all 
things be. | 

God is the baſe of earth, and of the ſtarred ſky. 

He is the male and female too, ſhall never die. 

The ſpirit of all is God, the ſun, and moon, and 

what is higher. 

The king, th' original of all, of all the end. 

For cloſe in holy breaſt he all did comprehend, 
Whence all to bleſſed light, his wondrous power 


did ſend. 


Now beſides theſe former teſtimonies, that all 
the learned men of ancient times were not ſo — 
and ignorant, as the Ep yptians, Grecians, and other 
nations by them infected were, I will only repeat 
two or three other opinions, and leave the reader to 
thoſe large and learned collections of Juſtin Martyr, 
Clemens, Lactantius, Euſehius, Eugubinus, Peucer, 
Pleſis, Danæus, and others. For Cleanthes the 
Stoict, being demanded of what nature God was, 
deſcrib'd him by theſe attributes and properties, 
Bonus, juſtus, ſanttus, ſeipſum poſſidens, utilis, ſpecio- 
ſus, optimus, ſeverus, liber, ſemper commodus, tutus, 
glorioſus, charitas, c. Good, Juſt holy, poſſeſ- 
ſing himſelf, profitable, beautiful, beſt, ſevere, free, 
always doing good, ſafe without fear, glorious, and 
ſelf-charity. Epicharmus affirm'd, that God who 
beheld all things, and pierced every nature, was 
only and every where powerful : agreeing with De- 
mocritus. Rex omnium ipfe ſolus ; He is the only 
King of all kings; and with Pindarus the poet, 
Deus unus, Pater, Creator ſummus, atque optimus 
Artifex, qui progreſſus ſingulis diverſos ſecundum me- 
rita præbet; One God, the Father, the moſt high 
Creator, and beſt Artificer, who giveth to every 
thing divers proceedings according to their deſerts. 
This God (faith Antifthenes) cannot be reſembled 
to any thing, and therefore not elſewhere known ; 
Niſi in patria illa perenni, cujus imaginem nullam 
habes; Save only in that everlaſting country, whoſe 
image thou haſt none at all. Hereof alſo Xenopha- 
nes Colophonius, Unus Deus inter Deos & homines 
maximus, nec corpore, nec mente mortalibus ſimilis; 
There is one God among Gods and men moſt 
powerful, neither corporally, nor mentally Iike un- 
to mortals : and Xenophon, Deus qui omnia quatit, 
omnia quieſcere facit, magnus potenſque, quod om- 
nibus patet : qualis autem forma ſit, nemini patet, 
niſi ip ; oth qui luce ſua omnia perluſtrat; God 
who eth all things, and ſetteth all thing at reſt, 
is great and mighty, as is manifeſt to all : but of 
what form he is, it is manifeſt to none, ſave only 
to himſelt, who illuminateth all things with his own 
light. Finally, Plato faith, Totius rerum nature 
Cauſa, & Ratio, & Origo Deus, ſummus animi Geni- 
or, æternus animantium Soſpitator, aſſiduus mundi 
ſui Opifex, fine propagatione Genitor, neque loco neque 
tempore ullo comprehenſus ;, eoque paucis cogitabilis, ne- 
mini effabilis; God is the Cauſe, Ground, and Ori- 
ginal of the whole nature of things, the moſt high 
Father of the ſoul, the eternal Preſerver of living 
creatures, the continual Framer of his world, a Be- 
getter without any propagation, comprehended nei- 
ther in any place, nor time; therefore few can 
conceive him in thought, none can expreſs what he 
is. Therefore was it ſaid by St. Jerome, i enim 
cunctos philoſophorum re volvas libros, neceſſe eſt ut 
in eis reperias aliquam partem vaſorum Dei, ut apud 
Platonem, Fabricatorem mundi, Deum: apud Zeno- 
nem Stoicorum principem, inferos & immortales ani- 


mas, &c. It thou conſider all the books of the phi- 


* Hieron. in Com, in Dan. in princip. 
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| loſophers, thou canſt not but find in them 0 


part of the veſſels of God, as in Plato, God "| 


Creator of the world: in Zeno prince of the Hoist; 
Hell and immortal fouls. And this is certain, that 
if we look into the wiſdom of all ages, we ſha 
find, that there never was man of ſolid underſtand. 
ing or excellent judgment; never any man who. 
mind the art of education hath not bended; whoſ- 
eyes a fooliſh ſuperſtition hath not afterwards blind. 
ed; whoſe apprehenſions are ſober, and by a pen. 
five inſpection advis'd ; but that he hath found by 
an irreſiſtible neceſſity, one true God, and eye. 
laſting Being, all for ever cauſing, and all for eye; 
ſuſtaining ; which no man among the heathen hath 
with more reverence acknowledged, or more learn. 
edly expreſyd, than that Egypiian Hermes, hoy. 
ſoever it failed afterwards in his poſterity : all being 
at length by deviliſh policy of the Egyptian prieſts 
purpoſely obſcur d; who invented new Gods, and 
ok innumerable, beſt ſorting (as the devil per. 
ſuaded them) with vulgar capacities, and fitteſt tg 
keep in awe and order their common people. 


Sn c T. VIII. 


That Heatheniſm and Judaiſm, after many wound, 
were at length about the ſame time under Julian 
miraculouſly confounded. 


UT all theſe are again vaniſhed : for the in- 
ventions of mortal men are no leſs mortal than 
themſelves. The fire, which the Chaldeans wor- 
ſhipped for a God, is crept into every man's chim. 
ney, which the lack of fuel ſtarveth, water quench- 
eth, and want of air fſuffocateth : Jupiter is no 
more vexed with Juno's jealouſies; death hath per- 
ſuaded him to chaſtity, and her to patience; and 
that time which hath devoured it felf, hath alſo 
eaten up both the bodies and images of himand his: 
yea, their ſtately temples of ſtone and durehul 
marble. The houſes and ſumptuous buildings c. 
rected to Baal, can no where be found upon the 
earth ; nor any monument of that glorious temple 
conſecrated to Diana. There are none now in 
Phenicia, that lament the death of Aubnis; nor 
any in Libya, Creta, Theſſalia, or elſewhere, thut 
can aſk counſel or help from Japiter. Tie 
great God Pan hath broken his pipes; Ap 
prieſts are become ſpeechleſs ; and the trade of 
riddles in oracles, with the devil's telling mens for- 
tunes therein, is taken up by counterfeit Egyptians, 
and cozening aſtrologers. 

But it was long ere the devil gave way to thele 
his overthrows and diſhonours : for after the tempt 
of Apollo at Delphos (one of his chief manſions) 
was many times robbed, burnt, and deſtroyed; 
yet by his diligence the ſame was often enrich 9. 
repair d, and re- edified again, till by the hand of 
God himfelf it received the laſt and utter fubver- 
ſion. For it was firſt robbed of all the ido and 
ornaments therein by the Enbean pirates; ſecondlj, 
By the Phlegians utterly fack*d : thirdly, By Pyr. 
rhus the ſon of Achilles : fourthly, By the am 
of Xerxes fiſthly, By che captains of the F l. 
cenſes + ſixthly, By Nero, who carried thence ve 
hundred brazen images: all which were new mack, 
and therein again ſet up at the common ons, 
But whatſoever was ered between the 2 * 
Nero and Conſtantine, the Chriſtian army * 
ſpoil of, defacing as much as the time permit 
them ; notwithſtanding all this it was again 8/0 
ouſly rebuilt, and ſo remain'd till ſuch oy 
Julian the Apoſtate ſent thither to know the ln 
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ceſs of his Parthian enterpriſe, at which time it 


was utterly burnt and conſumed with fire from hea- 
ven; and the image of Apollo himſelf, and all the 
reſt of the idols therein molten down and loſt in the 


mm like ſucceſs had the Jes in the ſame Ju- 
aus time, when by his iſſion aſſembled 
themſelves to rebuild the temple of Jeruſalem for 
while they were buſied to lay the foundations, their 
buildings were overthrown by an earthquake, and 
many thouſands of the Fews were overwhelmed with 
the ruins, and others ſlain, and ſcattered by tem- 
peſt and thunder: though Am. Marcellinus re- 

ts it more favourably for theFews, aſcribing this 
to the nature of that element. For, ſaith he, Al- 
pius and the ruler of the province of Judea, being 
by Julian buſied in the re- edifying of this temple, 
flaming balls of fire iſſuing near the foundation, and 
ot conſuming the workmen, made the enterprize 


fruſtrate, 


SECT. IX. 


Of the laſt refuges of the devil to maintain his 
kingdom. 


TOW the devil, becauſe he cannot play upon 
N the open ſtage of this world (as in thoſe days) 
ind being ſtill as induſtrious as ever, finds it more 
for his advantage to creep into the minds of men; 
and inhabiting in the temples of their hearts, works 
them to a more effectual adoration of himſelf than 
ever. For whereas he firſt taught them to ſacrifice 
to monſters, to dead ſtones cut into faces of beaſts, 
birds, and other mix d natures ; he now ſets be- 
fore them the high and fhining idol of glory, the 
all-commanding image of bright gold. He tells 
them that truth 1s the goddeſs of dangers and op- 
preſſions ; that chaſtity is the enemy of nature: 
and laſtly, that as all virtue (in general) is without 
taſte: ſo pleaſure fatisfieth and delighteth ev 
ſenſe : for true wiſdom (faith he) is exerciſed in no- 
thing elſe, than in the obtaining of power to op- 
preſs, and of riches to maintain plentifully our 
worldly delights. And if this Arch-politician find 
n his pupils any remorſe, any feeling or fear of 
God's future judgment, he perſuades them that God 
hath ſo great need of mens ſouls, that he will ac- 


nterrupting by his vigilant endeavours all offer of 
umeful return towards God, by laying thoſe great 
blocks of ragged poverty, and deſpiſed contempt 
In the narrow paſſage leading to Divine P re- 
ſence. But as the mind of man hath two ports, the 
one always frequented by the entrance of manifold 
vanities; the other deſolate and overgr 


vergrown with 
gals, by which enter our charitable thoughts and 


double and twofold opening: worldly miſc {- 
ng by the one, . . Hare b — a 
the entrance of the one we find our ufferings and 
patlence to attend us: (all which have gone before 
sto prepare our joys) at the other our cruelties, 
;"touſneſs, licentiouſneſs, injuſtice, and oppreſ- 
wa (the harbingers of moſt fearful and terrible 
row) ſtaying for us. And as the devil, our moſt 
"duſtrious enemy was ever moſt diligent : ſo he is 
dow more laborious than ever: the long 
Mankind drawing faſt towards an evening, and the 
World's tragedy and time near at an end. 
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divine contemplations: ſo hath that of death a thus 


day of 


e Gen. 6. 14. 


CHA P. VII. 
Of NO A H': flood 
SECT. I. | 
Of God's fore-warning : and ſome human ſeſtimo- 


mies : and ſome doubting touching the truth 
Noalt's flood. * F * 


F this deſtruction it pleaſed God to give 
warning unto Noah : who (ſaith d Joſephus) 
fearing to periſh among the reſt, Secedens 

cum ſuis, in aliam regionem migravit ; He depart- 
with his children, and travelled into another fegi- 
on. And of theſe giants, from whom Noah with- 
drew himſelf, Beroſus writeth in this manner: That 
they exceeded in all ſorts of inhuman and unnatural 
wickedneſs, and that they were contemptores & re- 
ligionis & Deorum; Conteminers of religion and of 
the Gods: among which mighty men (faith Bero- 
ſus) Unus erat qui Deorum venerantior, & pruden- 
tior cunctis, Ic. huic nomen erat Noah; There was 
one more wiſe and reverencing the Gods than the 
reſt, whoſe name was Noah : who with his three 
ſons Sem, Faphet and Cham, and with their wives, 
and the wife of Noah (namely Titea the great, Pan- 
dora, Noela, and Noegla) preſerved themſelves in 
the ark, This ark God commanded Noah to pre- 
pare : © And God ſaid unto Noah, make thee an ark 
of pine-trees : thou ſhalt make cabins in the ark, and 
ſhalt pitch it withjn, and without, with pitch. For 
God made 4 Noah to know that an end of all 
fleſh was at hand, and that the graves of the re- 
bellious and cruel generations were already faſhion'd 
in the clouds, which ſoon after ſhould ſwallow up 
and. cover all living creatures, which breathed in the 
air: Noah and his family excepted. oil 
Bus this univerſal grave of waters, and general 
deluge, hath not been received by all: for divine 


ery teſtimonies do not perſuade all natural men to thoſe 


things, to which their own reaſon cannot reach : 
© Dum obvoluts in obſcuro veritas latet; Whilſt the 
truth lieth wrapp'd up in obſcurity, Many there 
are who have 7 againſt the univerſality of 
this overflowing, and have judged that this flood of 
Noab fell but in ſome 17 and king- 


q Mac- doms: moved ſo to think, becauſe in elder ages 
| Cept them at any time, and upon any conditions: 


there have been many other floods (as they ſuppoſe) 
of that nature. Hereof Nicolaus Damaſcenus writ- 
eth in this manner, as his words are cited by Jo- 
ſephus, * Eft ſuper Minyadam excelſus mons in Ar- 
menia, qui Baris appellatur, in quo multos confugientes 
ſermo eſt diluvii tempore liberatos, & quendam ſimul 
in arca devectum in hujus vertice bæ ſiſſe, lignorumque 
religuias multo tempore conſerwatas, qui fortaſſe is 
fuit, de quo etiam Moſes Judæorum legiſlator ſcribit - 
1s far this author. There is (faith he) above Mi- 
nyada (or the country of Minye) an exceeding high 
mountain in Armenia, called Baris; on which it is 
reported, that many having fled thither, were ſaved 
in the time of the deluge and that one was carried 
in an ark, and reſted upon the top of the mountain, 
whereon there remained a long time aſter certain 
pieces thereof; and this might be the ſame, of which 
Moſes the law-giver of the Jews maketh mention. 
And of this opinion were the Thalmudifls (faith An- 
nius) that many giants ſaved themſelves upon mount 
Sion. [7 700 ne . 70 

But Beroſus (who after Moſes was one of the moſt 
ancient; howſoever he have been fince deformed 


4 Gen. 6: 13, © LaQt. in Pref. de falla telig- 


and 
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and corrupted) doth in the ſubſtance of all agree farther than the banks of Archipolagb, or Aires 
with Moſes as touching the OY" fl 

from thence the beinen © his hiſtory in theſe neſs, that the city of Joppe in Judea was founded 
words: Ante aquarum cladem famoſam, qua uni- before the flood; and that ( notwithſtanding: the 
verſus periit orbis, Ec. Before that famous deſtruc- weight of waters) their remained on certain altar, 
tion of waters, by which the world univerſal pe- of ſtone the title of the king, and of his 
riſned: witneſſing withal, that Noah, with his wife Phineus, with many of the grounds of their rej. 
Titea, and his three ſons, with their wives (in all gion: ſure, it is no where found among Prophane 


eight perſons) were only ſaved. hiſtorians, nor in the ſcriptures, that ever the 
of Ogyges ſpread it ſelf over any part of Syria, much 
| S E Cr. II. leſs over all the earth. But that it drown'd boch 
| 3 1 the regions of Attica about Athens, and that of 4. 
Of the flood in 4 Po TA; = and that this chaia in Peloponneſus, it is very probable. For i 


ſeemeth that at that time it was, when Helice ang 
UT from the vanity of the Greeks, the 3 Bura were ſwallowed up (cities ſeated on the north 
ters of all truth (faith Lafantius) who with- part of Peloponneſus) of which Ovid, 
out all ground of certainty vaunt their antiquity, by : 
came the error firſt of all: who therein flattering Si gueras Helicen, & Buran, Arbaidos urhe,, 
themſelves alſo, ſought to perſuade the world, that Invenies ſub aquis. ' bh 
there was no flood preceded the flood of Ogyges, Zura and Helice on Achaian ground 
king of the Thebans in Beotia, or rather of At- Are ſought in vain, but under ſea are found. 
tica; and therefore faith Rhodoginus, * Ogygium id | 
appellant poite tanguam pervetus dixeris, ab Ogyge Of this flood of Ogyges was invented the fable 
vetuftiſſimo';, The poets gave the name of Ogygia of s Apollo and Diana. For Latona, the d 
to things exceeding ancient, as of Ogyges the moſt of Cœus, the ſon of Titan, being beloved and for- 
ancient. ced by Jupiter, and by him gotten with child, 
But let Ogyges be as ancient as thoſe men can Juno thereat enraged, permitted her (as they fay) 
make him, yet it is manifeſt, that he lived but in no part of the earth to be delivered on; and wich. 
Jacob's time (tho' > Euſebius makes him later, and al cauſed the monſtrous ſerpent Python to folloy 
in Moſes's time) and was born 67 years after him. and affright her, whereſoever ſhe travelled, till at 
There is alſo an opinion, that Ogyges was Cad- length arriving at the iſle of Ortygia ſhe was there 
mus (and then was he far later) as Rhodoginus in received: in which ſhe was delivered, firſt of Jj. 
the ninth book of his antiquities remembreth : Sunt ana, and then of Apollo, being twins; whereof 
tamen qui in Agypto regnaſſe autument bunc; unde Barlaam makes this expoſition: That at ſuch 
fit Cadmus qui in Græciam profettus Thebas condi- time as the deluge (which happened in Oyyge's 
dit, à bove jugulato fic nuncupatas; quoniam Sy- reign) ceaſed,” out of the abundant moiſture of the 
rorum lingaa bos dicitur Thebe. There are (ſaith earth (heat by putrefaction being thereto mix'd) 
he) who think that this Ogyges did reign in Egypt, there were exhaled ſuch thick miſts and fogs, thar 
whereby he ſhould be Cadmus, who travelling in- in Attica, and along the coaſts of the Ægean fra, 
to Greece built Thebes, ſo named of a beef ſlain: neither the beams of the ſun by day, nor df 
becauſe in the Syrian language a beef is called Thebe. the moon by night, could pierce the air, or be per- 
But this flood of Ogyges fell in the year of the ceived by the inhabitants: fo as when at length (the 
world 3440, according to Euſebius, who followed earth being dried, and theſe vapours diſſipated) the 
the account of the Septuagint and the flood of air began to be clear, the people of * Ori 
Noah in the year 2242, after the fame account; efpied the light of the moon ſomewhat before day, 
and fo there came 1200 years between theſe floods, and in the ſame morning the fun alſo appeared: 
wanting but two, though herein Euſebius was much fabulouſly (becauſe Diana repreſented the moon, 
miſtaken, and corrected this opinion in his Chro- and Apollo the ſun) they were reported to be bun 
nology. Now although the very year and time of in the iſle of Ortygia thereof afterwards called D+ 
this overflowing in Achaza, or rather Attica, be not Jos, which ſignifieth manifeſtation. wh 
preciſely ſet down, but that there is a great diffe- And ſurely it is not improbable, that the food 
rence among writers, yet whoſoever makes it moſt of Ogyges, being ſo great as hiſtories have reportd 
ancient, finds above 500 years difference between it, was e werf. with much alteration of the 
that and the general flood. air ſenſibly diſcerned in thoſe parts, arid fome u. 
For © Paulus Orofius affirms, that this tempeſt ufual face of the ſkies. Varro in his books He gent 
fell upon the Athenians but 1040 years before Rowe populi Roman (as he is cited by iSt. Auguſtme) . 
was built. Bucholzerus faith it was 1043 elder porteth out of Caffor, that fo great a miracle ha- 
than Rome; which was founded (according to the pened in the ſtar of Penes, as never was ſeen before, 
ſame Bucholzerus) in the world's year 3219 , tho? nor in after-times: for the colour, the greatnel, the 
after the account which I follow (and whereof I figure, and the courſe of it, were changed. Ti 
will give my reaſons in the ſtory of Abrabam) it fell out as Adraftus Cyzicenns, and Dion Neaptitts, 
was built in the world's year 3280. Now the ge- famous Mathematicians, affirmed, in the ne 0 
neral flood preceded the building of Rome (faith Ogyges. i 5,000 
Bucholzerus) 1863 years: and the flood of Ogypes Yow concerning the courſe of that or any pl 
(as before) 1043. Hence it followeth by eaſy cal- net, I do not remember, that I have any where 
culation, that (if he place Ogyges in his true age) read of ſo good aftrologers flouriſhing among the 
the difference between theſe two floods muſt be 520 Greeks, or elſewhere, in thoſe days, as were hkely 
years, to which we (allowing 60 more) find 580. to make any calculation of the revolutions of the 
And that this of Ogyges was not the ſame of Noah planets fo exact, that it ſhould need no reformavo” 
(except we call Noah Oxyges priſcus, d as ſome do) Of the colour and magnitude. I ſee no reaſon why 
it appears by this, that the flood of Ogyges then the difference found in the ſtar of Venus ſhould 
king of Attica or Ogygia, did not extend it ſelf any held miraculous ; conſidering that leſſer miſts a 


a Rhod. I. 15. c. 33. d Euſeb. de præp. Evang. I. 10.c. 3. Ca. 22. eLib. 1. c. 7. 4 Xenophon, Annianus Nets 
3 Plin. I. 5. Sol. c. 47. Joppe oppidum antiquiſſimum orbe toto, utpote ante inundationem terrarum conditum. Solin.! 
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ood, taking ſea. For whereas © Mela, Pliny, and ng 
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cons, than.thofe which covered Greece: with ſo long 
darkneſs, do — our ſenſes with as 
great alterations in ſun and moon. That the 
re ſnhould vary, queſtionleſs it was very ſtrange : 
yet 1 cannot hold it any prodigy 3 for it ſtands well 
with good reaſon, that the ſide of Venus which the 


5 half ſhould remain ſhadowed 3 whereby that 

yt would, unto our eyes, deſcrying only that 
part whereon the light falleth, ap to be horn- 
ed, as the moon doth ſeem ; if diſtance (as in other 
things) did not hinder the apprehenſion of our ſen- 


© ablent; a worthy Aſtrologer now living, who by 
the help of perſpective glaſſes hath found in the ſtars 
many things unknown to the ancients, affirmeth fo 
much to have been diſcovered in Yenus by his late 
obſervations: Whether ſome watery diſpoſition of 
the air might preſent as much to them that lived 
with Ogyges, as Galileus hath ſeen thro? his inſtru- 
ment; I cannot tell: ſure I am, that the diſcovery 
of a truth formerly unknown, doth rather convince 
man of ignorance, than nature of error. One thing 
herein is worthy to be noted, that this great, but 
particular flood of Ozyges, was (as appeareth by 
this of St. _— accompanied with ſuch unuſu- 
i (and therefore the more dreadful, tho? natural) 
ſens teſtifying the concurrence of cauſes with effects 
n that inundation; whereas the flood of Noah, 
which was general andaltogether miraculous, may 
em to have had no other token, or foreſhewing, 
than the long preaching of Noah himſelf, which 
was not regarded : * for they were eating and drink- 
ng, when the flood came ſuddenly, and took 
them all away. 


SECT. III. 


Of Deucalion*s flood and that this was not Noah's 
flood: nor the Umbri in Italy a remnant of any 
wniverſal flood. 


Second flood of great fame, and of which the 
time is more certain, was that of Deucalion in 
Theſalia, of which St. Auguſtine out of Varro. His 
emporibus (ut Varro ſcribit) regnante Athenienſibus 
Cranao, ſucceſſore Cecropis (ut autem noftri, Euſebi- 
Hieronymus) adhuc eodem Cecrope permanante, 
Dilavium fuit, quod appellatum eſi Deucalionis; 
(that is) In theſe times (as Varro reporteth) Cranaus 
the ſucceſſor of Cecrops governing the Athenians, or 
our Euſebius and Jerome ſay) Cecrops yet living, 
that flood (called. Deacation's) happened. 

And in the beginning of the 1 1th chapter of the 
ume 18th book, he uſeth theſe words. Eduxit ergo 
Moſes ex gypto populum Dei noviſſimo tempore 
Cecropis Athenienſium regis, cum apud AHrios regna- 
et Acatades, apud Sicyonios Marathus, apud Argi- 
s Triopas. Moſes led the people of God out of 
Ez ypr about the latter times of Cecrops king, of the 
Athenians, Aſcatades reigning over the Mrians, 
wer the Hicyonians Marat has, and over the Argives 
10pas: ſo as leaving the curiofity of a few years, 
are or lefs, it appeareth, that this flood of Deu- 
aion was either at the egreſſion of the children of 
at. out of Egypt, or near it: and then after Noah 
53 years, according to Functius, who makes Ce- 


ey ps to live in the year of the world 2409, or if we 
the ollow Mercator, then 739 years after Noah, and 
bon. © tic year of the world 2 395. But if Deucalion 
why qu born in the age of the world 2356, according 
Id be  codoman then giving unto Deucalion 40 years 
and age when this flood happen'd, it falleth within 


one year of Mercator's account. But Deucalion by 


Juke 17. 27. Bb Codr. I. 1. ſ. 34. 
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ſus beholds, being enlightened by him, the oppo- 


Clem. Alex. 


all approved hiſtorians is ſaid to have been 2 years 
old at that time; Now Clemens Alexandrinus dates 
the time of this flood of Deucalion; and the con- 
flagration and burning in Phaeton time, by the 
reign of Crotopus king of the Argives; but Crotopus 
lived king of the Argives 6 years after {/rael depart- - 
ed Egypt, which makes 20 years difference accord- 
ing to Functius, who will have this flood and burning 
to have fallen 14 years before Moſes left Egypt : for 
he gave of the world's years to the flood and burn- 
ing the year 2440, and to Moſes's egreſſion the year 
2454. And yet ® Cedrenus thinks that Moſes was 
more ancient, and lived with Inachus; but that can- 
not be true: for then had the flood of Deucalion, 
and the burning of Phaeton, preceded the flood of 
Ogyges, which is deny'd by all: for that of Theſa- 
ly (called Deucalion's) tollow'd that of Attica (called 
Ogygia) at leaſt 250 years, or thereabouts. Euſe- 
bius, in his Chronology, makes it 230 years, and fo 
doth P. Orofius : Euſebius about the goth year of 
Moſes's life, and Cyrillus about the 67th, and both 
after Noah's flood 770 years: for theſe be Clemens 
Alexandrinus's words: © Fuit autem in Grecia tem- 
pore quidem Phoronei, qui fuit poſt. Inachum, inunda- 
tio que fuit tempore Ogygis ; There happened in 
Greece in the time of Phoroneus, who lived after [na- 
chus the flood of Ogyges. Now if the flood of Og yges 
in Attica were 1020 or 1016 years before the firſt 
Olympiad, according to Euſebius and Oroſius (as 
before) then is it manifeſt, that taking 763 out of 
this number of 1020, it falls out that Ogyges's flood 
happened before the Hebrews left Egypt 250 years, 
or 260 years, according to the difference between 
the opinions of Euſebius and Oroſius. And for 
my ſelf (who rather follow thoſe Chronologers, which 
give 60 years more to Abraham after the flood, than 
the reſt) I reckon the times which come between 
theſe floods in this fort. The general flood was in 
the year of the world 1656. Jacob was born in the 
year of the world 2169, fo as from the beginning 
of the flood to Jacob's birth, there were conſum'd 
513 years. Ogyges's flood happened 100 years after 
Jacob was born; and therefore after the general 
flood 613 years. Now Deucalion was born in the 
year of the world 2356, and had lived 82 years, 
when his kingdom of Thefaly was overwhelmed 
(which added to 2356, make 2438) his flood was 
after Noah's flood ended 782 years. And hereto 
Annius's Xenophon agreeth, who makes 700 years 
between the general flood and Deucalion's birth; to 
which add 82 years of his age (as before) and then the 
flood of Theſſaly followed the general 782 years. 
The words of that Xenophon are theſe : Ah inunda- 
tiene terrarum ad ortum Deudalionis, ſecundo anno 
S$pbert, ſeptingenti ſupputantur anni, qui natus annos 
duos & octaginta Theſſaliam vidit inundatam From 
the drowning of the world to the birth of Deucalion, 
in the ſecond year of Spherus are numbred 700 
years, and when Deucalion was 82 years old, he 
ſaw Theſſalia drowned. This flood happened in the 
winter time about Parnaſſus : witneſs © Ariſtotle in 
the firſt of his Meteors. And Varro (whom St. Au- 
guſtine ſo often citeth for his excellent learning, eſpe- 
cially in antiquities) findeth this flood of Deucalion 
to have happened in the time of Cranaus, who ſuc- 
ceeded Cecrops : Oroſius thinks it ſomewhat later, 
Amphitryon reigning in Athens, the third. from Ce- 
crops. Only this of Deucakon was very great, and 
reached not only over Theſſaly it felf, and the regi- 
ons adjoining weſtward ;' but it covered the greateſt 
part of Italy and either the fame, or ſome other 
particular flood then happening oppreſs d Egypt, 
faith Euſebius. And therefore did the Greeks either 
d Euſeb. in Chron. 


i. ſtro. ex Cteſ. e Ariſt, c. 14. 
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think it, or ſeign it ts be univerſal q and Deucalion; two ſons, the youngeſt, called “ Qenotrias, invade; 
then king, ſaving himſelf and ſome others on the /raly, who gave it the name of Oenotria. This 
mountain of Theſſaly (of all other the higheſt, ſaith name it held until Italus of the ſame nation changed 
* Folinus) was by reaſon thereof (as * Srrabo wit- it into Haly, after his own name, about i 250 years 
neſſeth) ſaid to be the preſerver of mankind. That before the fall of Troy: After theſe came the Pr. 
this flood covered a great part of Htaly, Pliny and laſgi, of whom Pliny in his 3d book-and gth chap. 
Solinus make it probable : who affirm that the peo- ter 3 and Strabo in his 5th 3 Thucydides in his Gt 
ple then inhabiting Italy were therefore called Ou. ſpeaks at large: and after them the Zydi under y. 
Co col, quis ab imbribus diluvii ſuperfuiſſent ; and rhenus their captain, that gave name to the Hyrb.. 
therefore alſo were they eſteemed the moſt ancient ni; who caſting thence the Umbri, took from then 
nation, as Strabo confirmeth in his firſt book, and three hundred caſtles, and built therein twelve ci. 
Trezenius in his ſecond : which Umbri theſe authors ties; to which (after they had poſlelyd and 
make the parents of the Sabines, and the Sabines to over the Apennine mountains) they added giver 
be the parents of the Samnites, Piceni, Lucani, Bru- others, whereof Telina (afterward Bononia) was one, 
tir, and all others inhabiting anciently the banks of Now that there was not anciently ſuch a nation, 
the Mediterranean ſea. But that theſe Umbri were as theſe Umbri, in thoſe parts, I do not affirm ; hy. 
not the inhabitaints of Italy before the flood of Noah, ving reſpect to the teſtimonies before repeated, Ang 
and fo took name by ſaving themſelves upon the Stepbanus thinks, that the name was derived from 
Apennine mountains, the ſcriptures teach us: ſhew- the Greek word Ombros ; but that theſe Unjyj o 
ing who, and who only, then were preſerved, which Italy were deſcended of the nation of Scythians (cl. 
is ſufficient. b Report hath adventured further, tel- led Galli) it ſhall be ſhewed hereafter. 
ling us that the firſt people, which after the general 
flood inhabited Italy, were the Cameſenes (ſo named SECT. IV. 
from Cameſe, whom Cato in originibus, another of Of ſome other records teftifying the univerſal fi 
Annins's authors, names for a conſort of Janus) and of tio ancient deluges in Egypt: and of ſon 
which people lived altogether a ſavage life; till ſuch elſewhere. 
time as Saturn arriving on thoſe coaſts, deviſed 
laws to govern them by; the memory of whoſe g T. Auguſtine out of Varro affirmeth, that the 
acts in that region Diodore and Thallus among the \_J Greeks and Latins made not any mention of the 
Greeks, Nepos, Caſſius and Varro among the Latins univerſal flood, becauſe they had nothing of ant- 
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; | have preſerved 3 and of whom Virgil; quity foregoing that of Og yges 3 and therefore (ac- 
1 cording to Rhodoginus before remembred) were al 
5 © Primus ab ætbereo venit Saturnus Olympo, things among the Greeks (which antiquity had wom 

1 Arma Jovis fugiens, & regnis exul ademptis. out of knowledge) called Og ygia, which we in Ex- 
by 1s genus indocile, ac diſperſum montibus altis liſh commonly call worm-eaten, or of defaced date. 

1 Compoſuit, legeſque dedit, Latiumgue vocari But as all the parts of the earth were ſucceſſively 
. Maluit. planted and peopled; and as all nations had their 
1 Saturn deſcended from the heavens high, proper times, and not their beginning at once and 
5 Fearing the arms of Jupiter his ſon, at the inſtant: ſo did every family which afterward 
It} His kingdom loſt, and baniſh'd thence doth fly. became a great people, with whom the Knowledge 


[8 Rude le on the mountain tops he won of divine letters was not received, find no parent of 
U To ee. and by laws 8 done, more antiquity, than ſuch as they had themſeles, 
„ He choſe to call it Latium. nor allow of any before their ow.]n; and as the Gt. 
15 : cians, ſo did others vaunt themſelves to be Inaiyen, 
| 4 And afterwards in the verſes following he ſpeak- and growing out of the earth, or invent ſome other 
fl. eth of the Auſones, and after them of the $icani prophane or ridiculous beginning. But the Chald- 
| . nations, which again ſought to diſplant the ancient ans had certain knowledge of Noah's flood, 3s bt 
1 inhabiters: 5 roſus witneſſeth z and Nicolaus Damaſcenus 
1 ; | ; particular mention thereof (as is aforeſaid) tho be 
| Tum manus Auſonia, & gentes ventre Sicani. alſo affirm by hearfay, that ſome giants ſavedthen- 
= Then came th* Auſonian bands, and the Sicanian ſelves upon the mountains Baris in Armenia, wt 
. tribes. ſpeaketh not thereof as from any authority appioi- 
\i | ed: uſing the word /ermo eft, that ſuch a ip 
I Of theſe Sicani (which left Spain and fat down in there was. And k Euſebius remembreth a place ct 
* Italy) © Thucydides and Pliny give teſtimony : who of the ancient hiſtorian Abydenus who writeth that 
were again expelled by the Ligii, ſaith Thucydides. Siſſithrus, to preſerve himſelf from a flood 
After all theſe plantations and replantations came him by Saturnus, fled to the hills of Armenis U 
the Umbri, deſcended of the Gauls (ſaith f Annius) ſhip, ad Armeniam navigio confugiebat : who the 
not of thoſe Gaulsof France, but of thoſe of Scythia, third day (after the waters were fallen) ſent forth 
who commanded a great part of /taly, even all He- birds, that finding no land to reſt on, returned agin; 
truria and Campania, as & Herodotus, Pliny, and which he alſo did a ſecond time, but at the third e 
Diomſius, have aſſured us; and therefore this flood turn the birds feet were covered with mud and fume 
5 of Deucalion was long after that of Noah. For all To this effect are Euſebius's words out of Adem 
#1 thoſe nations were planted in Italy, and diſpoſſeſsd which may ſeem a true deſcription (tho' in 
1 of Italy again, before the Umbri were ever heard terms) of Noah's flood. 
„ of, or had being. So that kingdom was firſt called Cyrillus alſo affirmeth, that Alex. Polybiſtor m- 


| F Camaſene, then Latium or Saturnia, then Auſonia, keth mention of this general flood. And Plato in W 
1 then Sicania, before the Umbri (in whoſe time Deu- Timeo produceth an Egyptian prieſt, who I 
i calion's flood happened) poſſeſs d the ſame, about to Solon out of the holy books of Eg ypt, the — BY ;. 
* 306 years before the war of Trey: Lycaon then go- of the flood univerſal, which (faith he) happ®® 
* verning Arcadia; who being the father of twenty- long before the Grecian inundations. Frier An? 


*8 _ a Solin. I. 14. Strabo, I. 9. Plin. I. 3. c. 14. Sol. c. 7. Plin. ibid. b Athenzus Dipnoſoph. I. 15. out of Draco Corcyrew, e 10 
i that Cameſe avas the wife ow er of Janus. LaR. I. 1. c. T OA. En. l. 8. 319. d Virg. 1. 8. Fn, © Thucyd. I. 6. . Pay 
i 3. c. 5. f Annius ex Samuele Thalmudiſta. & Herod, I. 1. Plin. 1.3. c. 5. Dion, 1. 1. & 2. b Pauſan. Arcad, I. 8. t 
pol. 7.c. tO. ' k Euſeb. de prep. Evang. I. 9. c. 4. | | % | 
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Chap. VII. The HISTORY of the WORL b. 


Yenophon remembreth a flood, which alſo * Diode- 
rus Siculus confirmeth, ſomewhat more ancient than 
that of Og Jges in Attica. For he named the gene- 
"al flood for the firſt, which happened (faith he) 
under the old Oele ſub priſco Ogyge,, which was 
Noab ; he calleth the ſecond Niliaca : Hercules and 
Prometheus then living 44 years before that of At- 
rica; in the 34th year of Belochus king of tlie 45 
nian, tho I do not believe him as touching the 
time. But this flood covered a great part of the 
nether Egypt, eſpecially all that region ſubject to 
Prometheus 3 and hereof came the fable of the Yul- 
ure on Prometheus's liver, afterward ſlain by Her- 
;ules of Egypt : which fiction Diod. Siculus deliver- 
«th in theſe words: ® Fluvium propter curſus velocita- 
tatem profunditatemque aquarum Aquilam tunc ap- 
pellatum, Herculem cum confilit magnitudine, tum 
virtute, volunt e veſtigio compreſſiſſe, & aquarum 
impetum ad priorem curſum convertiſſe : unde & Gre- 
ti quidam poets rem geſtam in fabulam vertentes, 
Herculem tradunt aquilam 'Promethei jecur depaſcen- 
tem occidiſſe. This flood (meaning of Nz1us) for the 
ſwiftneſs of his courſe, as alſo for the depth, was in 
thoſe days called the Eagle : but Hercules by his 
great judgment and virtue did again compreſs and 
ſtrengthen this river, ſo far extended and overſpread, 
turning, it into the old channels : whence certain 
Greek poets (converting this labour and work of 
Hercules into a fable) deviſed that Hercules ſlew the 

le, which fed on Prometheus's liver; meaning, 
that he delivered Prometheus of that ſorrow and tor- 
ment, which for the loſs of his people and coun- 
try (by the waters deſtroy'd and cover'd over) he 
ſuffered. 

A fourth flood chanced about Pharus in Egypt, 
where Alexander Macedon built Alexandria, as An- 
nus conceiveth out of his Xenophon, who in this 
brief ſort writeth of all theſe inundations ; © /nundati- 
ones plures futre : prima novimeſtris inundatio terra- 
rum ſub priſco Ogyge : ſecunda Niliaca, &c. There 
were many inundations (faith the ſame Xenophon) 
the firſt which was univerſal of nine months, and 
this happened under the firſt Ogyges : the ſecond was 
Niliaca, and of one month's continuance in the time 
of Hercules and Prometheus; Egyptians : a third of 
wo months under Ogyges Atticus: the fourth of 
three months in 7. heſſalia under Deucalion; and a 
hith of the like continuance (called Pharonica) un- 
der Proteus of Egypt, about the time of Heley's rape. 
Dioderus in his 5th book and 11th chapter, taking 
the Samothraces for his authors, remembreth a flood 
in Aſa the leſs, and elſewhere, of no leſs deſtructi- 
on than any of the other particular inundations, ſay- 
ng, that the ſame happened before that of Deuca- 
lone the ſea of Pontus and Helleſpont breaking in 
over the land. | 

But there have been many floods in divers times 
and ages, not inferiour to any of theſe two laſt re- 
membred, Niliaca and Pharonica in Egypt : as in 

© year of our redemption 590, when, in October 
o the ſame year, Gregory then being biſhop of 
Kome, there happened a marvellous overflowing in 
ltaly, and eſpecially in the Venetian territory, and 
n Liguria, accompanied with a moſt fearful ſtorm 
of thunder and lightning : after which followed the 
great plague at Rome, by reaſon of the many dead 
lerpents caſt up and left upon the land, after the 
Vaters decreaſed and returned. And in the year 
1446, there periſhed 10000 people by the break- 
"gn of the ſea at *Dordroch in Holland: of which 
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kind I take that flood to be of Achaia.or Attica. 
Before that, and the year 1283, Trithemius ſpeak- 
eth of an earthquake which ſwallowed many thou- 
ſands: and after that of a flood in Frieſſand, in which 
there periſhed 100000 perſons. Strozius Sigog. in 
his Magia omnifaria, telleth of an inundation in /ta- 
ly, in the time of pope Damaſus, in which alſo ma- 
ny. cities of Sicily were ſwallowed : another in the 
papacy of Alexander the ſixth : alſo in the year 1515, 
Maximilian being emperor. He alſo remembreth 
a perilous overflowing in Polonia, about Cracovia, 
by which many people periſhed. Likewiſe Yiginier, 
a French hiſtorian ſpeaketh of a great flood in the 
ſouth part of Languedoc, which fell in the year of 
our Lord 1557, with ſo dreadful a tempeſt, as all 
the people attended therein the very end of the 
world and judgment day; ſaying, that by the vio- 
lent deſcent of the waters from the mountains, about 
Niſmes, there were removed divers old heaps and 
mountures of ground, and many other places torn 
up and rent: by which accident there was found 
both coin of ſilver and gold, divers pieces of plate, 
and veſſels of other metal, ſuppoſed to be hidden 


at ſuch time as the Goths invaded that province, in 
the year 1136. 


SECT. V. 


That the flood of Noah was ſuper natural, tho“ ſome 
ſay it might have been foreſttn by the ſtars. 


N OW howloever all theſe floods and many other, 
which have covered at ſeveral times ſeveral 
regions, not only in theſe parts of the world, but in 
America alſo (as I have learned of ſome ancient 
ſoothſayers among them) may be aſcribed to natu- 
ral cauſes and accidents ; yet that univerſal flood (in 
the time of Noah) was poured over the whole face 
of the earth by a power above nature, and by the 
ſpecial commandment of God himſelf, who at that 
time gave ſtrength of influence to the ſtars, and 
abundance to the fountains of the deep: whereby 
the irruption of waters was made more forcible, than 
any ability of nature could effect, or any ſecond 
cauſes by whatſoever union could perform, without 
receiving from the fountain of all power, ſtrength, 
and faculties ſupernatural. Henricus Meclinienſis, a 
{cholar of Albertus Magnus, in his commentaries 
upon the great — — of Albu Maſar, obſer- 
veth, that before the flood of Noah, the like con- 
junction of Jupiter and Saturn happened in the laſt 
degree of Cancer, againſt that conſtellation ſince 
called the Ship of Argos; by which the flood of 


Noah might be foretold, becauſe Cancer is both a 


watery ſign, and the houſe of the moon, which 1s 
the lady of the ſea, and of moiſture, according to the 
rules of aſtronomy, and common experience. And 
this opinion Petrus de Aliaco upon Geneſis con- 
firmeth, affirming, that altho* Noah did well know 
this flood by divine revelation, yet (this conjunction 
being notorious) he could not be ignorant of the ſe- 
cond cauſes thereof: for thoſe were not only ſigns, 
but alſo working cauſes, by ſtrength received from 
the firſt cauſe, which is God himſelf: and further, 
that by s Catarractæ celi (Engliſbed the windows of 
heaven) Moſes meant this great and watery con- 
junction; the word LCatarradtæ] ſignifying flow- 
ing down or coming down. Now (faith P. de Alia- 
co) it pleaſed God to ordain by the courſe of the 
heavens ſuch a conſtellation, by which all men 
might behold therein their deſtruction towards, and 


* Diod. 1. 1. b Nat. Com. 1. 4.c. 6. © Xenoph. de æquiv. Comm. per Annium, fol. 37. 4 Munſter. © Eclipſis, & terrz- 


"tus continui multa hominum millla 
F Alfode Concordia Theolog. & Aſtrolog. Gen. 
þ be, againſt 
5 — Windows do mt only open but alſo 
No. 4. | 


which the force of the water being naturally carried downwards, daſpeth and breaketh ; of agaoow a 
feuts the word hath been expounded (windews) for bars and lad gates. 


preſſerunt. Friſia quoque per maritimos fluctus tota pæne ſubmerſa fuit, & perierunt pluſquam 


5 The word xalabparxTys , e Place of ſtop- 
200% allido, or frango. Hence 


thereby 
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thereby forſake thoſe wicked ways wherein they 
walked, and call unto God for mercy, * 

Of this judgment was Gul. Parifienſis, who un- 
derſtood that the words Catarractæ celi, or windows 
of heaven, were to be taken for the former conjun- 
ction, or for theſe watery ſigns, Cancer, Piſces, 
Pleiades, Hyades and Orion, and of the planets, 
Mars, Venus and the Moon : which are the forci- 
ble cauſes of the greateſt inundations. His own 
words are theſe, Nondum intelligo prophetam-Hebre- 
orum catarractas cœli vocadſſe, niſi partes illas cell, 
gue generative ſunt pluviarum & inundationum 
aquarum, / wy ſunt ſigna aquatica, ut Cancer, &c. 
as aforeſaid. As yet (faith he) I perceive not what 
the prophet of the Hebrews meaneth by thoſe words 
[Catarraftz celi, or windows of heaven] unleſs 
he thereby underſtands thoſe celeſtial powers, by 
whoſe influences are engendered the rain, and inun- 
dations of waters, ſuch as are the watery ſigns of 
Cancer, Cc. 

But in a word, as it might pleaſe God, that in 
the courſe of his unſearchable wiſdom this conjun- 
ction ſhould at ſuch time be: ſo did he (as afore- 
faid) add vigour and faculty, and gave to every o- 
peration increaſe of virtues, violent eruptions to 
ſprings and fountains, commanding them to caſt 
out the whole treaſure and heap of their waters; ta- 
king retention from the clouds, and condenſing air 
into water by the miniſtry of his angels, or howſo- 
ever elſe beſt pleaſed his all-powertulneſs. 


Saoea FI 


That there was no need of any new creation of matter 
to make the univerſal flood; and what are Catar- 
ractæ cœli, Gen. vii. 11, 


OW if it be objected, that God doth not cre- 
ate any thing of new (for God reſteth the ſe- 
venth day, that is, he did not then after create any 
new ſpecies) which granted, it may ſeem that then 
all the earth and air had not waters ſufficient to co- 
ver the habitable world fifteen cubits above the high- 
eſt mountains. Of this propoſition, whether God 
hath ſo reſtrained himſelf or no, I will not diſpute ; 
but for the conſequent (which is) that the world had 
want of water to overcover the higheſt mountains, 
I take that conceit to be unlearned and fooliſh : for 
it is written, that the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, that 1s, the waters forſook the very bowels 
of the earth; and all whatſoever was diſperſed there- 
in, pierced and broke thro? the face thereof, Then 
let us conſider that the earth had above twenty-one 
thouſand miles : the diameter of the earth according 
to that circle ſeven thouſand miles ; and then from 
the ſuperficies to the center ſome three thouſand five 
hundred miles: take then the higheſt mountain of 
the world, Caucaſus, Taurus, Olympus, or Atlas, 
the mountains of Armenia or Scythia, or that (of 
all others the higheſt) in Tennerif, and I do not find, 
that he who looketh higheſt, ſtretcheth above thir- 
ty miles upright. It is not then impoſſible, anſwer- 
ing reaſon with reaſon, that all thoſe waters mixed 
within the earth three thouſand five hundred miles 
deep ſhould not well help to cover the ſpace of thi 


miles in height, this thirty miles upright being found 
in the depths of the earth one . — and ſixteen 
times: for the fountains of the great deep were bro- 
ken up, and the waters drawn out of the bowels of 
the earth. Secondly, If we conſider what proportion 
— earth r ner —— of the air over and 
above it, we e difference exceeding great. 
If then it pleaſed God to condenſe but ſo much of 
this air as every where compaſſeth and embraceth the 


earth, which condenſation is a converſion of air into 


a Job 12. 15. 


ſendeth them out, they deſtroy the earth : and u 


ity Ogyges, becauſe in the time 
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water, a change familiar in thoſe elements, it wil 
not ſeem ſtrange to men of jud yea but of 
ordinary underſtanding, that earth (God & 
pleaſing) was covered over with waters without any 
new creation. 

Laſtly, for the opinions of Gulielmas Parifen;; 
and Aliacenſis, to which I may add Beroſus and 
others, that ſuch a conjuncti Was, fore. 
ſhewing that deſtruction by waters which followed 
and that by the words Catarractæ celi, or window, 
of heaven, was meant this conjunction; there neeg; 
no other anſwer than that obſervation of Ludovic: 
Vives, who affirmeth that by the graveſt aſtray. 
gers it was obſerved, that in the Year 1524, there 
ſhould happen the like conjunction, as at Noay'; 
flood, than which (faith he) there was never a mote 
fair, dry, and ſeaſonable year: the like deſtruction 
was propheſied of the year 1588. But Picus eat. 
of Mirandula proveth that there could not be any 
ſuch conjunction at that time. 

To conclude, I find no other myſtery in the 
words Catarractæ celi, than that the clouds were 
meant thereby: Moſes uſing the word windows of 
heaven (if that be the ſenſe of the words) to exprej 
the violence of the rains, and ing down of wa. 
ters. For whoſoever hath ſeen thoſe fallings of 
water, which ſometimes happen in the Indies, which 
are called the ſpouts (where clouds do not break 
into drops, but fall with a reſiſtleſs violence in one 
body) may properly uſe that manner of ſpeech 
which Moſes did; that the windows or flood gars 
of heaven opened: (which 1s) that waters fell con- 
trary to cuſtom and that order which we call m. 
tural. God then looſened the power retentive in 
theuppermoſt air; and the waters fell in abundance: 
Behold (faith * Job) he which holdeth the wa, 
and they dry up; or better in Latin, Et ommi fe- 
cantur ; And all things are dried up; but when 


the 26th chapter, he bindeth the waters in the clout; 
but theſe bonds God looſed at that time of the g- 
neral flood, and called up the waters which ſlept i 
the great deep: and theſe joining together con. 
red the earth, till they had performed the word 
his will: which done, b he then commanded them 
return into their dark and vaſt caves, and the rel 
(by a wind) rarified again into air, formerly cot. 
denſed into drops. | 


81 er. YI. 


Of ſome remainder of the memory of Noah aum 
the heathen. 


OAH commanded by God, before the fil d 
N thoſe waters, entred the ark which he td 
built, with his own wife, and his ſons, and his {ons 
wives, taking with them of every creature, v 
took life by generation, ſeven of the clean, and ol 
the unclean two. Noah, according to Pbil, 18 
nifieth quietneſs: after others, and according 0 
prophecy of his father Lamech, ceſſation ; to Wn 
after-times gave many names anſwering his 77 
quity, zeal, virtue and other qualities: as, Ihr fi 
the Gretian Off 
there was alſo a great flood of Achaia : Sam 
they called him, becauſe he was the father of m. 
tions: others gave him the name of Prometh 
who was ſaid to ſteal away Jupiter's fire; fire u 
that place being taken and underſtood for the Kor 
ledge of God and heavenly things. Others _— 
that he was ſo called for his excellent wiſdom 
foreſight. He had alſo the name of Janus (i ef) 
vinoſus, becauſe Jain ſignifieth wine in the Here” 
And ſo Tertullian finds him written in libris riss 


b Gen. 8. 1. 


libus, 
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Iba, in the books of ceremonies, ling both 
Saturn, Uranus and Fove : which three enjoyed an 
elder time than all the other anci fei 
And this name Jain is taken from the He- 
brew and Syrian, and not from the Latin; for it 
was in uſe before there was any Latin nation, or 
any kingdom by that name known. Of the anti- 
quity of Janus, Fabius Piftor giveth this teſtimo- 
ny. Jani ætate nulla erat Monarchia, quia morta- 
libus pectoribus nondum beſerat ulla regnandi cupi- 
ditas, &c. Vinum & far primus populos docuit Janus 
ad ſacriſicia: primus enim aras & pomeria & ſa- 
;r6 docuit; In the time of Janus (faith he) there 
was no monarc 
folded it ſelf about the hearts of men. Janus firſt 
taught the people to ſacrifice wine and meal: he 
firſt ſet up altars, inſtituted gardens and ſolitary 
groves, wherein they uſed to pray; with other ho- 
ly rites and ceremonies. A greater teſtimony than 
this there cannot be found among the heathen, which 
in all agreeth ſo well with the ſcriptures, For firſt, 
whilſt Noah flouriſhed, there was not any king or 
monarch : Nimrod being the firſt that took on him, 
ſoveraign authority. Secondly, Noah after the 
flood was the firſt that planted the vine, and be- 
came a husbandman ; and therefore offered the firſt- 
fruits of both (to wit) wine and meal. Thirdly, 
He was the firſt that raiſed an altar, and offered 
v ſacrifice to God, a thankſgiving for his merciful 
goodneſs towards him. Noah was alſo ſignified in 
the name of Bifrons (which was given to Janus) 
becauſe he beheld the times both betore and after the 
flood,© Puia præterita noverit, & futura proſpexerit, 
ſaith Arnobius. Becauſe he knew what was paſt, 
and provided for what was to come. He was alſo 
in the perſon of Janus ſhadowed by the name of 
Chaos, and ſemen orbis, The ſeed of the world; 
becauſe as out of that confuſed heap was drawn all 
kinds of beaſts and plants: ſo from Noah came all 
mankind : whereof Ovid in the perſon of Janus: 


© Me Chaos antiqui (nam ſum res priſca) vocabant, 
Apice quam longi temporis adta cans. 


The ancients called me Chaos : my great years 
By thoſe old times, of which I ſing, appears. 


ET ww YE EMT . oe 
— 1 * . 


He was alſo entituled Cælum & Sol, Heaven 
and the Sun, for his excellent knowledge in aſtro- 
nomy : Vertumnus, Bacchus and Liber Pater; not 
that latter, which Diod. Siculus, and Alexander 
Apbrodiſeus ſo call, becauſe he was the reſtorer of 
ine Greeks to their former liberty, but in reſpect of 
ite flood. For the Greeks called Liber ric, and his 
ſurſes Hyades, of rain, becauſe Noah entered the 
uk, when the ſun join'd with the ſtars Hyades, a 
conſtellation in the brow or neck of Taurus, and 
Ver after a monument of Noah's flood. He was 
alſo by others ſurnamed Triton, a marine god, the 
lon of Neptune beceauſe he lived in ſafety on the 
*Uers, So was he known by the name of Diony- 
ſus, quaſi ala rod, mentem pungens, bite-brain or 
"-ſtinger, tho* Diodorus conceives otherwiſe, and 
{tives that name à patre & loco, of his father and 
de place of his bink (to wit) of Jove, and Nyſa, 
ln of Arabia Felix, ſaith Suidas out of Orphens. 

© had alſo the by- name of * Taurus, or Tauropha- 
d; becauſe he firſt yoked oxen and tilled the 
Sound, according to that of Moſes 3 5 And Noah 
N an husbandman. Now howſoever the Gre- 
vaunt of their Theban Bacchus (otherwiſe Dio- 
Mus) t is certain that the name was borrowed, and 

vention ſtolen from Noah. But this name of 


100 9. 20. „Gen. 8. 20. « Arn. cont, Gent. 1. 6. 
dy, [ 8 * Gen. 8. 1. 


hy: for the deſire of rule had not th 


4 Ovid de faſtis, I. r. | 
b Stuck. in libris convivalibus, & Danæus de prima mundi ætate. i Plin. I. 6. Steph. de Urb. Herod. I. 4. 


ſhip. : 


63 
Bacchus, more anciently Boachus, was taken (faith 
® Gul. Stuckius, and out of him Danzus) from Noa- 


gned chus N] being change d into B]; and it is the more 


probable, becauſe it cannot be doubted but that 
Noah was the firſt planter of the vine after the 
flood: and of Noah (che firſt and ancient Bacchus) 
were all thoſe fables deviſed, of which Diodorus 
complaineth in his fourth book and fifth chapter. 
This firſt Bacchus (to wit) Noah was ſurnamed 
Nyſius of the mountain Nyſa in India, where the 
Grecian Bacchus never came, whatſoever themſelves 
feign of his enterprizes; and theſe mountains of 
Nyſa join with thoſe of Paropaniſus, and thoſe o- 
er eaſtern mountains, on which the ark of Noah 
reſted after the flood. 

Furthermore, to the end that the memory of this 
ſecond parent of mankind might the better be pre- 
ſerved, there were founded by his iſſues many great 
cities which bare his name; with many rivers and 
mountains: which oftentimes forgat that it was 
done in his regard, becaufe the many names given 
him brought the ſame confuſion to places as to him- 
ſelf. Notwithſtanding all which, we find the city 
of Noah upon the banks of the Red-ſea and elſe- 
where: the river of i Noas in Thrace, which Strabo 
calleth Noarus ; Ptolemy, Danus ; dividing 1/ly- 
ria from Panonia. Thus much for the name. 


Ser. VII. 


Of ſundry particulars touching the ark : as the place 
where it was made, the matter, faſhion and name. 


Nw in what part of the world Noah built 
the ark, it doth not appear an the ſcriptures, 
neither do I find any approved author that hath 
written thereof; only Goropius Becanus in his Indo- 
Scythia conceiveth, that Noah built his ark near 
the mountains of Caucaſus, becauſe on thoſe hills 
are found the goodlieſt cedars : for when Alex. 
Macedon made the war among a people called Ny- 
ſæi, inhabiting the other ſide of Caucaſus, he found 
all their burials and ſepulchres wrought over with 
cedar. To this place (faith Becanus) Noah repair- 
ed, both to ſeparate himſelf from the reprobate giants, 
who rebelled againſt God and nature, as alſo be- 
cauſe he would not be interrupted in the building 
of the ark; to which alſo he addeth the conveni- 
ency of rivers, to tranſport the timber which he uſed, 
without troubling any other carriages. 
Only this we are ſure of, that the ark was built 
in ſome part of the eaſtern world ; and, to my un- 
derſtanding, not far from the place where it reſted 
after the flood, For Noah did not uſe any maſt 
or fail (as in other ſhips) and therefore did the ark 
no otherwiſe move than the' hulk or body of a 
ſhip doth in a calm ſea. Alſo becauſe it is not 
probable, that during theſe continual and downright 
rains there were any winds at all, therefore was the 
ark little moved from the place where it was fa- 
ſhioned and ſet together. For it is written; * God 
made a wind to paſs upon the earth, and the waters 
ceaſed ; and therefore it may be gathered, that du- 
ring the fall of the waters, there was not any 


ſtorm or forcible wind at all; which could drive the 


ark any diſtance from the place where it was 
firſt by the waters lifred up. This 1s alſo the more 
probable, if that ancient opinion be true, as it is very 
likely, that the ark had fundum planum ; A flat bot- 
tom, and not rais'd in form of a ſhip with a ſharp- 
neſs forward, to cut the waves for the better ſpeed. 

This kind of veſſel the Hebrews call Thebet, an 
the Greeks Larnax, for ſo they termed Dewcalion's 


e Nat. Com. 1. 5. c. 13. 


Ccelius 
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ſhip : and ſome ſay, that the hill Parnaſſus, to 
which in eight days he arrived, was firſt called 
Larnaſſus, and by the change of [L] 
Parnaſſus ; but *Pauſanias thinks that it took name 
of a ſon of the nymph Cleodore, called Parnaſſus, 
the inventor of auguration. | 

> Peuceros finds the word [ Parnaſſus] to have no 
affinity with the Greet, but thinks it derived from 
the Hebrew word Nahas, which ſignifieth augura- 
tion and divination : or from Har or Parai, as in 
his chapter of oracles in the leaf betore cited. 

© Joſephus calls the ark Machina, by the general 
name of a huge frame: and Epiphanius out of 
the Hebrew Aron; but herein lieth the dif- 
ference between Aron and Thevet, that Aron ſig- 
nifieth properly the ark of the ſanctuary, but The- 
vet fuch a veſſel as ſwimmeth, and beareth it ſelf 
upon the waters. | 

Laſtly, this ark of Noah differed from the faſhion 
of a ſhip in this, that it had a cover and roof, with 
a creſt in the midſt thereof, and the ſides declining 
like the roof of an houſe ; to the end, both to caſt 
off the waters, and that thereunder *Noah himſelf and 
his children might ſhelter and ſeparate themſelves 


from the noiſomeneſs of the many beaſts, which ſura ipſa longitudinis, altitudinis, latitudiniſqae tjus 
ſignificat corpus humanum, in cujus veritate ad hy. 


filled the other rooms and parts of the ark. 

Of what wood the ark was built it is uncertain. 
The Hebrew word Gopher, once, and in this place 
only, uſed, is diverſly underſtood ; and tho? the mat- 
ter be of little importance, yet this difference there 
is, that the Geneva tranſlation calls it pine-tree ; the 
Rabbine, cedar ; the Seventy, ſquare timber; the La- 
tin, ſmooth timber. Others will have it cypreſs- 
trees, as dedicated to the dead, becauſe cypreſs is 
worn at funerals. But out of doubt, if the word 
Gopher ſignify any ſpecial kind of timber, Noah 
obeyed the voice of God therein ; if not, he was 
not then curious as touching the kind or nature of 
the wood, having the promiſe of God, and his 
grace and mercy for his defence. For with Noah 
God promiſed et eſtabliſh his covenant. * Pliny at- 
firmeth, that in Egypt it was the uſe to build ſhips 
of cedar, which the worms eat not; and he avow- 
eth, that he ſaw in Utica, in the temple of Apollo, 
cedar beams, laid in the time of the foundation of 
the city, and that they were ſtil] ſound in his time, 
which was above 1188 years after: proving there- 
by, that this kind of wood was not ſubject to pu- 
trifying or moulding in a very long time. But in 
that it is eaſy to cut, light to carry, and of a ſweet 
ſavour, laſting alſo better than any other wood, and 
becauſe near the place where the ark reſted, there 
are found great ſtore of theſe cedar-trees, as alſo 
in all the mountains of the eaſt, beſides thoſe of 
Libanus, it is probable enough that the ark might 
be of that wood : which hath beſides the other com- 
modities the greateſt length of timber, and there- 
fore fitteſt to build ſhips withal. Pererius conceiv- 
eth that the ark had divers ſorts of timber, and 
that the bottom had of one ſort, the deck and par- 
tition of another; all which may be true or falſe, 
if Gopher may be taken for timber in general. True 
it is, that cedar will ſerve for all parts of a ſhip, 
as well for the body, as for maſts and yards. But 
Noah had moſt reſpect to the direction received 
from God: to the length, breadth, and height, 
and to the partitions of the ark ; and to ay it, 
and to divide it into cabins, thereby to ſever the 


clean beaſts from the unclean, and to preſerve their 
ſeveral ſorts of food; and that it might be capable 
of all kind of living creatures, according to the 
numbers by God appointed. All which when 


« Steph. de Urb. fol. 227. De Oracul. fol. 94. 
©. s Pererius. 


C. 
de Civit. Dei, J. 5 C. 27. 


d De Civitate Dei, l. 15. c. 26. 


into [P] ſh 


e Epiph. in Ancor. 
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Noah had gathered together, he caſt his cong 
wholly on God, who by his angels ſteered this 
ip without a rudder, and directed it without the 
help of a compaſs or the north-ſtar, The pitch 
which Noah uſed, is by ſome ſuppoſed to have been 
a kind of bitumen, whereof" there is great quanti 
about the valley of * Sodom and Gomorrah, ny 
the dead ſea or Aſphalies and in the region of 
Babylon, and in the Meſt- Indies: and herein it cx 
ceedeth other pitch, that it melts not with the ſun 
but by the fire only, after the manner of hard war 


SECT. IX. 
That the ark was of ſufficient capacity, 


— 


HE ark, according to God's commandmen; 

had of length three hundred cubits, fifty of 
breadth, and thirty deep or high : by which pro. 
portion it had ſix parts of length to one of breadth 
and ten times in length to one of depth; of which 
St. Auguſtine, Proculdudio figura eſt Peregrinantis in 
hoc ſeculo civitatis Dei (hoc eft) Eccleſiæ, que fit ſal. 
va per lignum, in quo pependit Mediator Dei & 
hominum, homo Cbriſtus Feſus : nam g my. 


mines prenunciatus eft venturus, & venit, Sc. Wit. 
out doubt (faith he) it is a figure of the city of God, 
travelling in this world as a ſtranger (that is) of the 
Church, ſaved by the tree whereupon the Mediator 
between God and man, the man Jeſus Chriſt did 
hang: for even the very meaſure of the lengh, 
height, and breadth, anſwereth the ſhape of man; 
body, in the truth whereof the coming of Chriſt 
was foretold and performed. 

By what kind of cubit the ark was meaſured, it 
hath been a diſputed queſtion among the fathers, 
and others; and the differences are in effect theſe: 
the firſt kind of cubit (called the common) con- 
taineth one foot and a half, meaſured from theſhap 
of the elbow to the point of the middle finger. The 
ſecond (the palm cubit) which taketh one handk 
more than the common. The third is called f. 
gius cubitus, or the Perſian cubit, which exceedeth 
the common cubit three inches. The fourth is the 
ſacred cubit, which containeth the common or wu 
gar cubit double, wanting but a quarter or touri 
part. Laſtly, there is a fifth cubit, called geome- 
trical, which containeth ſix common cubits. bit 
of all theſe ſorts, which were commonly meaſured 
by the vulgar cubit, the alteration and diminuton 
of mens ſtatures hath made the difference. For a 
there is now a leſs proportion of bodies: ſo is the 
common cubit, from the ſharp of the elbow to the 
point of the middle finger, of leſs length that " 
was in elder times. | 

St. Auguſtine conſidering the many ſorts of bel 
and birds which the ark held, with their food d 
water, was ſometimes of opinion, that the a had 
proportion after the geometrical cubit, which con. 
taineth almoſt ſix of the common. For i mealui's 
the ark by the vulgar cubit, it did not 
capacity of that veſſel built by Hiero of Syracſt 
or the ſhip of Prolemy Philo-pater. But St. 4s 
guſtine (who at the firſt was led by Origen) chu i 
ged his judgment as touching the geometrical d 00 
bit; and found upon better conſideration, that _ Di 
needed not ſo huge a body to preſerve all {ors 1 
creatures by God appointed to he reſerved. | wy 1 
was not needful to take any kinds of fiſhes into | 10 
ark, becauſe they were kept living (ſaith St. Augupi , 
in their own element. * Non fuit neceſ/e conſer® | 


a Gen 6. 16. Cen 6. 18. in 
i Athen. dipnoſop. 1. 4. Plutarch. in vita Demetril. 
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was the earth ˖ 
curſed: for of the forbidden fruit of the earth, 
and not of the ſea, did Adam eat; fo as St. Au- 


ine gathereth hereupon (as aforeſaid) that ſo 
— a — needed not. 


And if we look with the eyes of judgment here- 
unto, we ſhall find nothing monſtrous therein; al- 
tho! the imaginations of men, who (for the moſt 
part) have more of miſchief and of ignorance, than 
of any reverend reaſon, find many 1 in 
this work of God. But it is manifeſt, and un- 
doubtedly true, that many of the ſpecies, which 
now ſeem differing and of ſeveral kinds, were not 
then in rerum natura. For thoſe beaſts which are 
of mix d natures, either they were not in that age, 
or elſe it was not needful to preſerve them: ſee- 
ing they might be generated again by others, as 
the mules, the hyena's, and the like : the one be- 
gotten by aſſes and mares, the other by foxes and 
wolves. And whereas by diſcovering of ſtrange 
lands, wherein there are found divers beaſts and 
birds,differing 1n colour or ſtature from thoſe of theſe 
nothern parts, 1t may be ſuppoſed by a ſuperficial 
conſideration, that all thoſe which wear red and 
pyed ſkins, or feathers, are differing from thoſe 
that are leſs painted and wear plain ruſſet or black: 
they are much miſtaken that ſo think. And for 
my own opinion, I find no difference, but only in 
magnitude, between the cat of Europe, and the 


it 


? ounce of India; and even thoſe dogs which are 
h become wild in Hiſpagniola, with which the Spa- 
D mardi uſed to devour the naked Indians, are now 
be changed to. wolves, and begin to deſtroy the breed 
fi of their cattle, and do alſo oftentimes tear aſunder 
be their own children. *The common crow and rook 
h ot India is full of red feathers in the drown'd and 
he low iſlands of Caribana; and the black-bird and 
ul thruſh hath his feathers mix'd with black and car- 
nation, in the north parts of Virginia. The dog- 
1 fi of. England is the ſhark of the ſouth ocean: 
Bit | tor if colour or magnitude made a difference of 
red Ipecies, then were the negroes, which we call the 
100 black- mores, non anuimalia rationalia, not men, 
ry but ſome kind of ſtrange beaſts; and fo the giants 
the of the fouth America ſhould be of another kind, 
the Wan the people of this part of the world. We al- 
u fer it daily that the natures of fruits are changed 
by tranſplantation, ſome to better, ſome to worſe, 
eats eſpecially with the change of climate. Crabs may 
nd be made good fruit by often grafting, and the beſt 
had BY "clons will change in a year or two to common 
con. ducumbers by being ſet in a barren ſoil. Therefore 
wing WY king the kinds preciſely of all creatures, as they 
d the ere by God created, or out of the earth by his 
ae, ordinance produced; the ark, after the meaſure of 
. A. © common cubit, was ſufficiently capacious to con- 
chu. m of all, according to the number by God ap- 
c Pointed : for if we add but half a foot of meaſure 
ture o the common cubit, which had a foot and a half 
5 OB © giantly ſtature (and leſs allowance we cannot 
For i ewe to the difference between them and us) then 
wo i Ud the ark contain 600 foot in length, and 100 
zuin em breadth, and 60 foot in depth. 
du But firſt of all, to make it manifeſt that the geo- 
. 1.608 ical cubit is not uſed in the ſcripture, the ſta- 
wy” | 
| | a Acoſt; hiſt. Indiæ. 5 Deut. 3. 11. 
“Vo. v. 
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ture of the giants therein named may ſuffice. For 
if the bed of b Og king of Baſhan had been nine 
geometrical cubits long, it had taken 54 cubits of 


the common, which make 80 foot: and GColiab, 


who had the length of 6 cubits and a handful (which 
makes nine foot and a handful, a proportion cre- 
dible) if theſe cubits had been geometrical, then 
had been 54 foot in height and-upwards, which 
were monſtrous and moſt incredible : for (accord- 
ing to this proportion) the head of Goliab had been 
nine foot long, and far weightier and bigger than 
all David's body, who carried it away. ___ 

Again, If the geometrical cubit had been uſed for 
a meaſure in the ſcripture, as many commentators 
have obſerved, then would the altar (appointed to 
contain five e length, five of breadth and 
three of height) have reached the length of 27 foot 
upright, and ſo muſt their prieſts have aſcended by 
ſteps or ladders to have performed their facrifices 
thereon, which was contrary to God's command- 
ment given in theſe words: 4 Thou ſhalt not go up 
with ſteps unto mine altar, that thy ſhame be not 
diſcovered thereon ;, and therefore was the altar but 
three common cubits high, which make four foot, 
that their prieſts ſtanding thereby might execute 
their office: wherefore I may conclude, that the 
cubit mentioned in the ſcriptures was not the geo- 
metrical, but the ordinary cubit of one foot and a 
half, according to the meaſure of giantly ſtature ; 
which meaſure (doubtleſs) might give much the 
more capacity to the ark, altho? it be alſo probable, 
that as men were, ſo were the horſes whereon 
they rode, and-all other creatures, of a correſpon- 
dent ſize. And yet, as I take it, tho' by this 
means there were not any whit the more room in 
the ark, it were not hard to conceive, how all the 
diſtinct ſpecies of animals, whoſe lives cannot be 
preſerved in the waters, might” according to their 
preſent quantities be contained in a veſſel of thoſe 
dimenſions which the ark had; allowing to the 
cubit one foot and a half of our now uſual meaſure : 
whence it followeth of neceſſity, that thoſe large 
bodies which were in the days of Noah might have 
room ſufficient in the ark, which was meaſured by 
4 cubit of length proportionable. 

How the appointed number of creatures, to be 
ſaved, that is, Gen of the clean; two of the unclean 
(with neceſſary food) might have place in the ark, 
Butæo hath very learnedly declared: the brief ſum 
of whoſe diſcourſe to that purpoſe is this: The length 
of the ark was three hundred cubits, which multi- 
plied by the breadth, namely fifty cubits, and the pro- 
duct by the beight of thirty cubits, ſheweth the whole 
concavity to bave been 450000. Now whereas the 
poſts, walls, and other partitions of lodgings may 
ſeem to have taken up a great part of the hollow: 
the height of the roof, which (the-perpendicular be- 
ing one cubit) contained 7500 cubical cubes, was 
a ſufficient recompence : if therefore in a ſhip of 
ſuch greatneſs we ſeek room for 89 diſtinct ſpecies 
of beaſts, or (leſt any ſhould be omitted) for 100 
ſeveral kinds, we ſhall eaſily find place both for 
them, and for the birds, which in bigneſs are no 
way anſwerable to them, and for meat to ſuſtain 
them all. For there are three ſorts of beaſts, whoſe 
bodies are of a quantity beſt known; the beef, the 
ſheep, and the wolf: to which the reſt may be re- 
duc'd, by ſaying (according to Ariſtotle) that one 
elephant is anſwerable to four beeves, one lyon to 
two wolves, and ſo of the reſt. Of beaſts, ſome 


feed on vegetables, others on fleſh. There are one 


and thirty kinds of the greater ſort, feeding on ve- 
getables : of which number, only three are clean, 


e 1 Sam. 17. 4. 4 Exod. 20. 26, 
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according to the law of Moſes, whereof ſeven of a 
kind entered into the ark, namely, three couples for 
breed, and one odd for ſacrifice: the other eight 
and twenty kinds were taken by two of each Kind ; 
ſo that in all there were in the atk one and twenty 
great beaſts clean, and fix and fifty unclean, eſti- 
mable for largeneſs as 91 beeves ; yet for a ſupple- 
ment (left perhaps any /pecies be omitted) let them 
be valued, ds 120 beeves. Of the leſſer fort, feed- 
ing on vegetables, were in the ark ſix and twenty 
kinds, eſtimable with good allowance for fupply, 
as fourſcore ſheep. thoſe which devour fleſh, 
were two and kinds, anſwerable to threeſcore 
and four wolves. All theſe 280 beaſts might be 
t in one ſtory or room of the ark in their ſeve. 
feb their meat in a ſecond; the birds and 
their proviſion in a third, with place to ſpare for 
Noah and his family, and all their neceſſaries. 


3 F 3, © 


That the ark reſted upon part of the hill Taurus 
(or Caucaſus) Between the Eaſt-Indies and Scy- 
thia. | 


* 


A preterition of ſome queſtions leſs material : with 
a note of the uſe of this queſtion, to find out the 
Metropolis of nations. 


C7 HAT time Noah took to build the ark, I 
leave to others to diſpute 3 but he received 
the commandment from God 100 years before the 
waters fell: and had therefore choice of time and 
leiſure ſufficient. As for the number of decks and 
partitions, which Origen divides into four, St. Au- 
guſtine into three, I will not trouble the reader with 
the controverſy : or whether thoſe creatures, which 
ſometimes reſt on the land, other times in the wa- 
ters, as the crocodiles (now called artos) the 
ſea-cows or ſea-horſes, were kept in the ark, or 
no, I think it a needleſs curioſity ; and yet to this 
faith Pererius, and others before him, that a fiſh- 
pool might be made as well within the ark, as in 
Hiero's ſhip of Syracuſe. Laſtly, to conſider or la- 
bour to diſprove the foolery of the Hebrews, who 
ſuppoſe that the ark was lightened by, a carbuncle, 
or had windows of cryſtal to receive in light, and 
keep out water, were but to revive. the buried va- 
nities of former times. But that which I ſeek moſt 
to ſatisfy my ſelf and others in, is in what part of 
the world the ark reſted after the flood: becauſe 
the true underſtanding of ſome of theſe places (as 
the ſeat of the terreſtrial paradiſe, and the reſting 
of the ark) do only and truly teach the world's 
plantation, and the beginning of nations, before and 
after the flood; and all ſtory, as well general as 
particular, thereby may be the better underſtood. 


7 1+.10, 


A propoſal of the common opinion, that the ark reſt- 
ed upon fome of the hills of Armenia. 


ND firſt, for the true place where the ark 

reſted after the flood, and from what part 
of the world the children of Noah travelled 'to 
their firſt ſettlement and plantation, I am reſolved 
(without any preſumption) that therein the moſt 
writers were utterly miſtaken. And T am not led 


fo to think out of my humour or newneſs of opi- th 


nion, or {ſingularity ; but do herein ground my 


reſted on that 


Acts vi. 9. 
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ſelf on the original and firſt truth, Which ig 44 
word of God; and after that, upon reaſon; ani the 
moſt probable circumſtances thereon depend 
For whereas it is written, * that tht ark april apy, 
one of the mountains of Ararat, which the Ca. 
dean paraphraſt hath converted Nurdu, meaning 
the hills Gordæi or Gordiæi in Armenia the 
(as the words Gorder and Kardu ſeem to be ont 
and the fame) of which opinion al ſo the moſt of our 
interpreters are; I find neither ſcripture nor reaſon 
which teacheth any ſuch thing: to wit, that it 
part of Ararat, which is in the 
greater Armenia. ®Nicolaus Damaſcenas calls thi; 
mountain of Ararat, Baris, being the ſame which 
the Chaldeay nameth Kardu, to which mountain 
the frier Aunius (citing this place out of Joſepbui 
makes him find another adjoining, called Ocila, 
and to ſay that the ark (of which Moſes the lay. 
giver of the Hebrews wrote) did firſt take ground 
on this Ocila. But I db not find any ſuch mow. 
tain in being, as this Ocila; neither is there an 
mention of it in the place of Jo/ephas. Strabo te. 
membreth a promontory in Arabia Felix, of that 
name, and Pliny finds a mart-town ſo called in the 
ſame, which Prolemy calls Ocilis, Pinetus Arylt, 
and Niger Zidon. But this Ocila of Damaſcens, 
or rather of Annins, ſeemeth to be one and a 
of the Armenian mountains. Beroſus calleth 
mountains of Armenia Gordiei, and Curtins Corde;: 
Ptolemy Gordæi and Gordiæi; of which the 
next adjoining is by this Nicolaus Damaſcenus cl. 
led Ninyada, perhaps (as *Becanus conjectures) for 
Myliada or rather Mims 3 Which wort is uſed for 
Armenia Minor. And the very word of Ariris 
ſeems to be compounded of this word Mimi, and 
Aram as if we ſhould fay Minni of Syris; for 
that Armenia allo was a part of Syria,  Plhy t- 
neſſeth. Epipbanius placeth the Cardyes about the 
mountains, whom others call Gordieni ot  Gordeni. 
The mountains are feated apart from all other w 
the north of that ledge of the mountains called 
Taurus, or Niphates, in the plains of minis the 
eat, near the lake of Thoſpit;s : whence the nr 
Tigris floweth in 75 degrees of longitude, and 
41 and 42 degrees of Jatitude. One of the moun- 
tains GCordiæi (that which furmounteth the ref) 
Epiphanius calls Labur, which in the Armen 
ſignifieth a place of defcent : but this out of 5%. 
pbus; which name (faith Junius) was of the keit, 
becauſe of Noah's coming down with his children. 
But this alſo I take to be a ſuppoſed event; fſeeng 
any hill, from whence on every fide we muſt de. 
ſcend, may thus be called: as Junius _— 
ace in Joſephus Ade ee (Kubaris:)” 
— is 1% be read, The conjectureth, beck 
Foſeph. I. I. c. 4. fays, the place is called Ad. 
THe cor (as it were the deſcent or coming doW) 
and Epiphan. I. 1. cont. Hereſ. calls it Av * 
which word in the Armenian and Egyptian en 
ſignifieth deſeent, of Lubur, which 15 to — 
whence alfo Lubra is a fynigogue, becauſe i 
commonly built on ſome high place: 'wheredf 210 
the Latin Delabrum may ſeem'to be derived; and 
they that belonged to the mage" 
of the Egyptians are called Libertini, for Lubrs lem 
Vet this opinion hath been embraced from age 0 
age: receiving a habit of ſtrength by kite, and 
allowance without any farther examination; 10 
the name of Lubur might otherwiſe Tight!y 
given, eſpecially to that mountain, by reaſon 7 
e paſſage was more fiir, up and down unte © 
than to any of the reſt adjomung. 


Gen. 8.4 Þ See c. 7. F. 1. © Hieron. 51. 27. d Nat. Hiſt. I. 5. c. 12. ©. Joſeph, de Antiq. I. 1. c. 4 
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+ III. 


The firſt argument apa the common opinion. They 


that came 10 build I, would have come ſooner, 
had they come from ſo near a place as Armenia. 


UT there are many arguments to perſuade 


B me, that the ark of Noab did not reſt it ſelf 
in any part of Armenia, and that the mountain A- 
ara was not Baris, nor any one of the Gordiæan 


mountains. 145 | 4 
For firſt, it is agreed by all who. follow * Be- 
roſus, that it was in the r3oth year, or in the year 
131 after the flood, when Nimrod came into the 
valley of Shinaar, which valley was afterwards cal- 
led Babylonia, Cuſb and Chaldea. If then the ark had 
arſt found land in Armenia, it is very unprobable, 
that the children of Noah, which came into that val- 
ley, could have ſpent ſo many years in ſo ſhort a 
paſſage : ſeeing the region of Meſopotamia was only 
interjacent, which might by eaſy journeys have 
paſſed over in twenty days; and to haſten and help 
which paſſage the navigable river of Tigris offered 
it ſelf, which is every where tranſpaſſable by boats 
of great burden: ſo as where the deſart on the one 
fide reſiſted their expedition, the river on the con- 
ſide ſerved to advance it; the river riſing out 
of the ſame ledge of mountains, or at the foot of 
them, where the ark of Noah was firſt ſuppoſed to 
ſettle it ſelf; then, if the nations which followed 
Nimrod ſtill doubted the ſurpriſe of a ſecond flood 
(according to the opinions of the ancient Hebrews) 
it ſoundeth ill to the ear of reaſon, that they would 
have ſpent many years in that low and overflown 
valley of Meſopotamia, ſo called of the many rivers 
which imbroider or compaſs it: for the effects wit- 
neſſed their affections, and the works, which they 
undertook, their unbelief; being no ſooner arrived 
in Shinaar, but they began to provide themſelves of 
a defence (by erecting Babel) againſt any future 
or feared inundation. Now = mo — was that 
Nimrod began his kingdom, the firſt known ci 
of the world founded after the flood, about = 
years, or (as others ſuppoſe) ten years later : though 
(for my ſelf) I rather think, that they undertook 
that work in two reſpects, firſt, to make themſelves 
famous, b To get us a:mame (faith the text:) Second- 
ly, thereby to uſurp dominion over: the reſt. 


171 nem 

IV. Ot is 10 5 83 
The ſecond argument, bat” the raftern people were 
moſt ancient in populofety, and in all baman glory." 
FOR a ſecond argument: the ciyility, mag 
nificence and multitude of people (wherein the 
alt parts of the world firſt abounded) hath more 
weight than any thing which hath been, or can be 
laid for Armenia, and for Nuabs taking land there. 
Aud that this is true, che uſe of printing and artil- 
ry (among many ottieri things which the eaſt had) 
my eaſily perfuade us that thoſe ſun · riſing nati- 
dons were the moſt ancient. The certainty of this 
"port, that the Eaſt m (time out of mind) 
dave had guns and ordnance of battery, confirmed 
by the Portugals and otliets, makes us now to un- 
(rſtand, rhat the place of Fhilzffranan in vita Apol. 
mi Tianæi, 1. 2. c. 14. is no fable, tho expreſs d 
n fabulous words: when he ſaich, chat the wiſe 
men, which dwell between Hyphafisand Ganges, uſe 
det themſelves to go forth into battel: hut that 
09 drive away their enemies ith thunder and 
ighening lent from Jupiter. By which, means there 
8 laid, that Hercule Eg yptius and Barchus, join- 


1 
918 x : 
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ug their forces, were defeated there; and that this 
I Beroſ: I. 1. b Gen. 10. 10. Beroſ. I. 1, 


Hercules there caſt away his golden, ſhield, F 

the invention of letters was ignorantly aſcribed to 
Cad mus, becauſe he brought them firſt into Greece: 
of which the people (then rude and ſavage) had rea- 
ſon to give him the honour, from whom they re- 
ceived; the benefit, But it is true, that letters are 
no leſs ancient than Seth or Enoch were: for they 
are ſaid to have written on pillars of ſtone (as be- 
fore remembred) long before the flood. But from 
the eaſtern world it was that John Cuthenberg, a 
Germsn, brought the device of printing : by whom 
Conradus being inſtructed, brought the practice 
thereof to Rome and after that, Nicolaus Gerſon, a 
Frenchman, bettered both the letters and invention, 
And, notwithſtanding that this myſtery was then 
ſuppoſed to be but newly born, the Chinaos had let- 
ters long before either the 'Egyptians or Phenicians ; 
and alſo the art of printing, when as the Geeks had 
neither any civil knowledge, or any letters among 


been them. 


And that this is true, both the Portugals and 
Spaniards have witneſſed, who about an hundred 
years ſince diſcovered thoſe kingdoms, and do now 
enjoy their rich trades therein: for the Chinaos ac- 
count all other nations but ſavages in reſpe& of 
themſelves, 

And to add ſtrength to this argument, the con- 
queſt and ſtory of Alex. Macedon may juſtly be 
called to witneſs, who found more cities and ſum 
tuoſity in that little kingdom of Porus, which lay 
ſide by fide to the Eaſt India, than in all his other 
travels and undertakings. For in Alexander's time, 
learning and greatneſs had not travelled ſo far to 
the weſt as Rome Alexander eſteeming of Italy 
but as a barbarous country, and of Nome as of a 
village. But it was Balylon that ſtood in his eye, 
and the fame of the eaſt pierced: his ears. And if 
we look as far as the ſun- riſing, and hear Paulus 
Venetus what he reporteth of the uttermoſt angle 
and iſland thereof, we ſhall find that thoſe nations 
have ſent out, and not received, lent knowledge, 
and not borrowed it from the weſt. For the far- 
ther eaſt (to this day) the more civil, the farther 
welt the more ſavage. And of the iſle of Japan 
(now Zipingari) Venetus maketh this report, Incolæ 
religion, literis, & ſapientiæ ſunt addiftifſimi, & 
veritatis indagatores acerrimi; nihilillis freguentius 
oratione, quam (more naſtro) ſacris in delubris: exer- 
tent unum cagnoſcunt principem, unum Deum ado- 
rant. The iſlanders are exceedingly addicted to 
religion, letters and philoſophy, and moſt diligent 
ſearchers out of truth: there is nothing among 
them more frequent than prayer, which, they wie in 
their churches after che manner of Chriſtians. They 
acknowledge one king, and worſhip one God. The 
antiquity, magnificence, civility, riches, ſumptuous 
buildings, and policy in government, is reported 
to be ſuch by thoſe who have been employ'd into 


thoſe parts, as it ſeemeth to exceed (in thoſe for- 


merly named, and divers other particulars) all other 
kingdoms of the world. 


The third argument, from the wonderful reſiſtance 
© which Se, — in the Faſt 10118. 
TJ U for a third argument, and alſo. of a treble 
D I: ſtrength to the reſt, I lay the invaſion of Semi- 
ramis before the indifferent and adviſed reader.: who 
may conſider in what age ſhe lived, and how ſoon 
after the world's new birth - ſhe gathered her army 
(as Diodorus Sionlus out of | Cre/ias reporteth) of 
more than three millions to invade India, to which 


he 


—— — 


—— 
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he joineth alſo 500000 horſe, and 100000 w 
whereof if we believe but a third 

fice to e that India was the firſt 

propled camp after the flood. Now as touching 
the time wherein ſhe lived : all hiſtorians conſent, 
that ſhe was the wife of Ninus; and the moſt ap- 


„it ſhall ſuf- 
planted and 


proved writers agree, that Ninus was the ſon of 
Belus, and Belus of Nimrod, that Nimrod was the 
ſon of Cuſh, Cuſh of Cham, and Cham of Noah. 
And at ſuch time as Nimrod came to Shinaar, he 
was then a great nation, as by the building of the 
city and tower of Babel may appear; and being 
then ſo multiplied and increaſed, the two deſcents 
caſt between Nimrod and Semiramis, brought forth 
in that time thoſe multitudes, whereof her army 
was compoſed. Let us then ſee with whom ſhe en- 
countered in that war with this her powerful army : 
even with a multitude, rather exceeding, than equal- 
ing her own, conducted by Staurobates king of In- 
dia beyond Indus; of whoſe multitudes this is the 


witneſs of Diodor. Siculus. Staurobates, avitis majo- 


ribus, quam que erant Semiramidis, copiis; Stauro- 
bates gathering together greater troops than thoſe of 
Semiramis. If then theſe numbers of Indians had 
been encreaſed but by a colony ſent out from Shinaar 
(and that alſo after Babel was built, which no doubt 
took ſome time in the performance) this encreaſe 
in the eaſt, and this army of Staurobates muſt have 
been made of ſtone, or ſomewhat elſe by miracle. 
For as the numbers which Semiramis gathered might 
eaſily grow up in that time from ſo great a troop 
as Nimrod brought with him into Babylonia (as 
ſhall be demonſtrated hereafter in the ſtory of Iſrael) 
ſo could not any fuch time, by any multiplication 
natural, produce ſo many bodies of men, as were 
in the Indian Army victorious over Semiramis, if 
the colonies ſent thither had been ſo late as Babel 
overturned, and the confuſion of languages. For 
if we allow 65 years time after the flood, before 
Nimrod was born: of which 30 years to Cuſb, ere he 
begat Seba, after whom he had Havilah, Sabtah, 
Raamah, and Sabtecha : and then 30 years to Raa- 
mah, ere he begat Sheba and Dedan, both which 
were born before Nimrod : and five years to his five 
elder brothers, which make 65, and then twice 
30 years for two generations more, as for Nimrod, 
Sheba and Dedan with others, to beget their ſons, 
and that a third generation might grow up, which 
makes in all 125 years, there will then remain fix 
years to have been ſpent in travelling from the 
eaſt, ere they arrived in Shinaar in the year after 
the flood 131. And ſo the followers of Nimrod 
might be of ſufficient multitude. But as for thoſe 
which make him to have arrived at Shinaar in the 
year 101: and the confuſion to have been at Peleg's 
birth, theſe men do all by miracle: they beget 
whole nations without the help of time, and build 
Nimrod's tower in the air; and not on thoſe low 
and marſhy grounds (which require ſound founda- 
tions) in the plains of Shinaar. For except that 
huge tower were built in a day, there could be 
no confuſion in that year 101, or at Peleg's birth. 
And therefore it is far more probable, that Nimrod 
uſurped regal authority in the 131ft year after the 
flood (according to Beroſus) and that the work of 
Babel laſted forty years (according to 2 b Ho- 
minibus in ea perficienda totis 40 annis incaſſum la- 
borantibus ; Men labouring in vain 40 years to fi- 
niſh it. By which account it falls out, that it was 
170 years after the flood, ere a colony were ſent in- 
to Eaſt India; which granted (the one being the 
main body, and the other but a troop taken thence) 


it can hardly be believed, that Staurobates could 


a Gen. 10. 7. 


: have exceeded Semiramis in numbers: who being 
then empreſs of all that part of the world, gather. 


b Glyc. in Gen. 


Bock J. 


ed the moſt of nations into one body. 


+ VI. 


The fourth argument from divers conſnlerut inn; 
a the perſon of Noah. Malente 


Ourthly, It is no way probable, that Ayyy 
who knew the world before the flood, and had 
lived therein the long time of 600 years, wag al 
that ſpace, 130 years after the flood, without any 
certain habitation: no, it will fall out, and beter 
agree with reaſon, that Nimrod was but the con. 
ductor of thoſe people, by Noah deſtined and ap- 
pointed to fill and inhabit that middle part of the 
earth and the weſtern world (which travels Ay, 
E over to young and able bodies) and that Ny 
imſelf, then covered with many years, planted him. 
ſelf in the ſame place which God had aſſigned him: 
which was where he firſt came down out of the 
ark from the waters: for it is written, that after 
Noah came down out of the ark he planted a vine. 
yard, and became a husbandman : whoſe bufineg 
was to dreſs and manure the earth, and not to range 
over ſo many parts of the world, as from Armen 
into Arabia Felix, where he ſhould (if the tradi. 
tion be ſound) have left certain colonies : thence into 
Africa towards Triton; then into Spain, where 
they ſay he ſettled other companies; and built cities 
after the names of Noela and Noegla his ſons wire: 
from thence into Itah, where they ſay he found 
his ſon Cham the Saturn of Egypt, who had cor. 
rupted the people and ſubjects of Gomer in his ab- 
ſence: with whom Noah (as they make the ſtory) 
had patience for three years; but then finding ng 
amendment, they ſay, he baniſhed him out of [ts 
ly. Theſe be but the fancies of Beroſus. Ammian, 
a plain imitation of the Grecian fables. For let eve- 
ry reaſonable man conceive, what it was to travel 
far in ſuch a foreſt as the world was, when after {6 
great a rotting of the earth by the flood, the fame 
lay waſte and overgrown for 130 or 140 years, 
and wherein there could hardly be found either path 
or paſſage through which men were able to creep, 
for woods, buſhes and briars that in thoſe years 
were grown u | 
And there are ſo many reaſons, proving thit 
Noah way of came into the valley of Shinaar, pu 
need not ſuſpect his pallag into Italy or Spain: 
Noah, 3 father o thoſe 3 a man 
reverenced both for his authority, knowledge, & 
perience and piety; would never have permitted 
children and iſſues to haue undertaken. that unbe- 
lieving preſumptuous work of Babel. Rather b 
his preſence and prevalent perſuaſions he woul 
have bound their hands from ſo vain labours, an, 
by the authority which: he received even from God 
himſelf, he would haves held them in that auf 
ſubjection, as whatſoever they had vainly conceived 
or feared, yet they durſt not have diſobey'd thep- 
ſonal commandment of him, who in the begins 
had a kind of regal authority over his children ad 
people. Certainly, Noab knew right well, iu ür 
former deſtruction of mankind was by themſe"s 
purchaſed through enn and diſobedience 3 - 
that to diſtruſt God, and to raiſe up building 38? 
his Almighty power: 


r, Was, as much as in them H, 
a provocation of God to lay on them the {ams, n 
not a more affſiction. Wherefore, there 159 
probability, that ever he came ſo far. welt as 50 
bylonia' ; but rather, that he ſent thoſe number 
which came into Shinaar {being the greateſt r00Þ 
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uſe they had the greateſt part of the world to 
— — Nimrod, or thoſe upon whom he uſurp- 
cd. Nauclerus and Cæleſlinus take the teſtimony 
of Met hodius biſhop: of Bre for currert, that there 
were three leaders of the people after their encreaſe 
(to wit) Nimrod, Suphene and Fottan e of which 
Nimrod commanded the iſſues of Cham, Jottan of 
gem, and Suphene of apbet. This opinion I can- 
not judge of, altho? I will not doubt, but that ſo 
great a work as the world's plantation could not 
be affected without order and conduction. v1 


are eſpecially noted to have dwelt in the Eaff- In. 
lies. The reſt of Sem's iſſues had alſo the regions 
of Perſia and the other adjoining to Indus, and 
held alſo a part of Chaldea for a time: for Abra 
ham inhabited Ur, till heas thence called by God; 
and whether they were the ſons of Fokran, or of all 
the reſt a certain number (Cham and his iſſue only 
excepted) that Noah kept with himſelf, it cannot 
be known. Of which plantation I ſha}l ſpeak at 
large in the chapter following. 1 
Now another reaſon which moves me to believe 
that Noah ſtayed in the eaſt, far away from all thoſe 
that came into Shinaar, is that Moſes doth not in 
any word make mention of Noah in all the ſtory of 
the Hebrews, or among any of thoſe nations which 
contended with them. And Noah, being the fa- 
ther of all mankind, and the choſen, ſervant of God, 
was too principal a perſon, to be either forgotten 
or neglected, had he not (in reſpect of his age and 
weariſome experience of the world) withdrawn him- 
ſelf, and reſted apart with his beſt beloved, giving 
himſelf to the ſervice and contemplation of God 
and heavenly things, after he had directed his chil- 
dren to their deſtin'd portions, For he landed in a 
warm and fertile ſoil, where he planted his vine- 
yard, and dreſs'd the earth; after which, and his 
thankſgiving to God by ſacrifice, he is not re- 
membred in the ſcriptures, becauſe he was ſo far 
away from thoſe nations of which Moſes wrote : 
which were the Hebrews chiefly, and their enemies 
and borderers. | 


[ts 


A in. 
Of the ſenſeleſs opinion of Annius the commentator 
upon Beroſus; who finds divers places where the 


tt urkrefted; as rhe Caſpian and Gordiæan hills, 
as VC which are three hundred miles aſunder; and alſo 
1. fr ſme place of Scythia | 
1 man | >. -x 
e, oh [7 remaineth now that we examine the arguments 
red his and authorities of frier Annius, who in his com- 
unbe- mentaries upon Beroſus and others, laboureth mar- 
ver by fllouſly to prove, that the ark of Noah reſted up- 
would en the Armenian mountains called Caſpii; which 
„ and, WY ountains ſeparate Armenia from the upper Media, 
n God d do equally belong to both. And becauſe all 
t awful authors ſpeak of the mountains Gordiei, he hath 
ived WY other ſhift to unite theſe opinions, but by unit- 


ng thoſe far diſtant mountains together. To effect 
Wich he hath found no other invention, than to 
arge thoſe men with error which have carefully 
werſeen, printed, and publiſhed * Prolemy's geo- 
Faphy, in which they were altogether diſſevered: 
br that laſt edition of Mercator's ſets theſe hills 
Wye degrees (which makes three hundred Engliſh 
ales) aſunder. And certainly, if we look into 
dle more ancient copies of Villanovanus and o- 
ers, we ſhall find nothing in them to help An- 
% withal: for in thoſe the mountains Caſpii ſtand 
en degrees to the eaſt of the Gordiæi, which 

420 miles. And for thoſe authors, by whoſe 
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authority Annius ſtrengthneth himſelf; Diodorus, 
whom he ſo much followeth, giveth this judgment 


upon them in the like diſpute. b. Aberrarunt vero 
omnes, non negligentid, ſed regnorum ſitus ignorantia; 


They have all erred (/aith be) not through negli- 


gence, but through ignorance of the ſituation. of 
gdoms. But for an induction, to prove that 
the ark of Noah ſtood on the mountains of Arme- 
nia, he beginneth with the antiquity of the Scythians. 
and to prove the ſame, he citeth Marcus Portius 
Cato, who avoweth, that 250 years before Ninus 
e earth was overflown with waters; Et in Scy- 
thia' Saga renatum mortale genus; And that in Scy- 
thia Saga the ſtock of mortal men was renewed. 
The ſame author alſo teacheth that the Umntbri be- 
fore remembred (who were ſo called, becauſe ſaved 
from Deucalion's flood) were the ſons of the Galli, 
a nation of the Scytbians. Ex bis venifſe Janum 
cum Dyrim & Gallis progenitoribus Umbrorum'; 
From theſe Scythians, he faith, that Janus came 
with Dyrim and with the Galli the progenitors of 
the Umbri; and again, Equidem principatus ori- 
ginis ſemper Scythis tribuitur; Certainly the prime 
antiquity of off-ſpring is always given to the Sy- 
thians. And herein truly I with Annius, 
that thoſe regions called Scythia and now Tartaria, 
and by ſome writers Sarmatia Aſiatica, were among 


the firſt peopled : and they held the greateſt part 
of Aſia under tribute till Ninus's time. Alſo\4P1;- 
ay calleth the Umbri, which 1 ſince inhabited 


Italy, Gens antiguiſima; A moſt ancient nation, 
who deſcended of theſe Scythians. Now that which 
Annius laboureth, is to prove that theſe ancient 
Scythians (meaning the nephews of Noah) did firſt 
inhabit that region of the mountains, on which the 
ark reſted ; and confeſſing that this great ſhip was 
grounded in Armenia, he feigned a nation of Scy- 
thians called Araxea, taking name of the moun- 
tain Ararat, near the river of Araxes. And be- 
cauſe his author Cato helpeth him in part (to wit, 
that in Scythia mankind was reſtored after the 
great flood, 250 years before Ninus) and in part 
utterly deſtroyeth his conceit of Armenia, by ad- 
ding the word Saga, as in Scythia Saga renatum 
mortale genus; In Scythia Saga mankind was re- 
ſtor'd ; he therefore in the Proem of his commen- 
tary upon Beroſus, leaveth out the addition of Saga 
altogether in the repitition of Cat's words, and 
writes, * Homines in Scythia ſalvatos. For Scythia 
Saga or Sacæ is undoubtedly under the mountains 
of Paropaniſus, on which, or near-which, it is moſt 
probable that the ark firſt took ground; and from 
thoſe eaſt parts (according to 8 Moſes) came all thoſe 
companies which erected. the tower of Babel in 
Shinaar or Babylonia. "1321 7 
But now the beſt authority which Annius hath, 
is out of Diedorus : where he hath read, that the 
Seythians were originally Armenians, taking name 
a Scytha rege eorum, from Scytha their king. But 
(in a word) we may fee his vanity, or rather in- 
deed his falſhood, in citing this place. For Dio- 
dorus, a moſt approved and diligent author, begin- 
eth in that place with theſe words, Fabulantur Scy- 
the ; The Scythians fable: and his interpreter in 
the table of that work, giveth this title to that very 
chapter. Scytharum origo & ſucceſſus, fabula ;, The 
original and ſucceſs of the Scythians, a fable. And 
indeed there needs no great. diſproof hereof, ſince 
Ptolemy doth directly delineate Scythia Saga, or 
Sace, and ſets them in 130 degrees of longitude : 
and the Perſians (faith Herodotus) call all the Scy- 
thians Sace, which Pliny confirmeth : for in re- 
ſpect that theſe Sacæ (ſaith . Pliny) are the next 
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Seythians to the Perſians, therefore they give all the 
reſt that name. Now that any nation in Armenia 
can neighbour the Perſiants, there is no man be- 
lieveth. But this ſuppoſed Scythia Araxea in Ar- 
menia lieth in 78 d of longitude (that is) 42 
degrees diſtant from. the Sacæ ; and the country 
about Araxes, Ptolemy calleth Coltbene and Sodu- 
cene and Sacapene, without any mention of Sqtbia 
at all: and yet all thoſe which are or were reputed 
Scythians, either within Imaus or without, to the 
number of too ſeveral nations, are by * Prolem 
preciſely ſet down. f1 
But to come to thoſe later authors, whereof ſome 
have written, others have ſeen a great part of thoſe 
north-eaſt regions, and ſearched their antiquities with 
great diligence ; firſt, Marius Niger boundeth Scy- 
this within Imans, in this manner: (tor Scythia 
without theſe mountains 1s alſo beyond our pur- 
poſe.) Scythia intra Imaum montem ea eff, que 
proprio vocabulo Gaſſaria hoc tempore dicitur : ab 0c- 
caſu dar matia Aſiatica ab oriente [mao monte : a 
ſeptentrione Terra incognita d meridie Saccis, Sog- 
dianis, Margianis, uſque ad oſtia Oxæ amnis in Hyr- 
canum mare excintis ; et parte ipſius maris hinc uſ- 
que ad Rha fluminis oftia terminatur : Scythia with- 
in the mountain Imaus is that part of the world, 
which in their own | ſpeech is at this time called 
Gafaria ; and the ſame is bounded on the weſt- 
ſide by Sarmatia Afiatica (or of Afia) on the eaſt 
by the Imaan mountains: on the north by unknown 
lands: on the ſouth by Sacce (which are the Sacæ) 
the Sogdiani, and the Margiani, to the mouth of 
Oxus, falling into the Hyrcan ſea, and by a part of 
the ſame ſea, as far as the mouth of Nba. 

Now if Niger ſets all Sarmatia Afratica, to the 
welt of Scythia, then Sarmatia ( que magna ſane re- 

io eſt, & que innumeras nationes compleftitur ; 
Which is a great region, comprehending innume- 
rable nations (faith Niger) much of it being be- 
tween Scythia and Armenia, doth ſufficiently war- 
rant us, that Armenia can be no part of Scyzhia ; 
and to make it more plain, he diſſevereth Sarma- 
tia it ſelf from any part of Armenia, by the regions 
of "Colchis, Iberia, Albania which he leaveth on the 
right hand of Sarmatia, and yet makes Sarmatia 
but the weſt bound of Scytbia. 

And for Paulus Venetus, he hath not a word of 
Armenia among the Tartarian, or Scythian nations; 
neither doth his fellow frier John Plancarpio (cited 
by Vincentius in his deſcription of Scytbia) make 
any mention of Armenia; neither doth Hayronus, 
an Armenian born, of the blood of thoſe kings (tho? 
afterwards a mow ever acknowledge himſelf for 
a Tartarian, or of the Scythian races deſcended : 
tho? he writes that ſtory at large, gathered by Mi- 
colaus Salcuni, and (by the commandment of pope 
Clement V) in the year 1307 publiſhed. 

Neither doth Matthias 2 Michon (a canon of 
Cracovia in Polonia) a Sarmatian born, and that 
travelled a great part of Sarmatia Afiatica, find 
Armenia any way within the compaſs of Tartaria, 
Scythia, or Sarmatia ; and yet no man (whoſe 
travels are extant) hath obſerved ſo much of thoſe 
regions as he hath done: proving and diſproving 
many things, heretofore ſubject to diſpute. And 
among others he burieth that ancient and received 
opinion, that out of the mountains Riphei and 
Hyperborei in Scythia, ſpring the rivers of Tanais 
or Don, Volga or Edel; proving by unanſwerable 
experience, that there are no fuch mountains in 
rerum natura; and indeed the heads and foun- 
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of Muſcovia known to every merchant, and that 
they ariſe out of lakes, low, woody, and marſhy 
grounds. The river of Tanais'or Don, ariſeth 8 
the ſouth of the city Tulla, ſome twenty 255 
miles, out of a lake called»/wanoweſerd in the gren 

iphanolies. © Volga, which 
Ptolemy calls Rha, and the Tartars call Egel, riſeth 
out of a lake called Frourw, in the great 
Podkonzki : from which lakelthe two other fi 
rivers flow of Boryſtbenes (how: Nyeper)and Dſuing 
or Dividna. © And this learned? Polonian doth in 
this ſort bound the European Sarmatia. In gar. 
matia of Europe are the regions of Ruſſfans, Lithyz. 
nians, Muſtovians, and thoſe "adjoining, bounded 
on the weſt: by the river of V, the name per. 
chance miſprinted Viſa for Viſlula, a river which 
parts Ger man) and Sarmatia: and for the eaſt bor. 
der he nameth Tanais or Don. Sarmatia Afatica 
he cutteth from Europe by the ſame river Tani; 
and the Caſpian ſea; to witli- hold it from 8 
farther eaſt : this Aan Sarmatia being part of that 
Scythia which Prolemy calleth Scytbia intra Imaun 
montem; Scythia within the mountain Imaus. And 
the fame Matrhias Michon further affirmeth, that 
the Scythians (which frier Aunius would make 4, 
menians) came not into Farmtia Afiatica' it ſelf 
above three hundred and a few odd years before his 
own time: theſe be his words. Conſtat eam ef: 
gentem novam, & adventitiam a partibus' orien 
(mutatis ſedibus) paulo plus abhinc trecentit ani; 
Aſie Sarmatiam ingreſſam : It is manifeſt (ſaith he, 
ſpeaking of the Scythian nation) that this is a lat 
planted nation, come from the coaſts of the eaſt; 
from whence they entered into Afa, and gat new 
ſeats a little more than three hundred years fince : 
For indeed before that time the Gorths or Poul 
inhabited Sarmatia Aſiaticu. And this Matthias 
lived in the year 151x, and this his diſcourſe of 
Sarmatia was printed at Awguſia in the year 1506, 
as Bucholzerus in his chronology witneſſeth. Now 
theſe Scythians (faith he) came from the eaſt 3 for 
in the eaſt it was that the ark of Noah reſted ; and 
the Scythe Sacæ were thoſe people which lived at 
the north foot of thoſe mountains of Taurus or Ari- 
rat, where they encounter or begin to mix them- 
ſelves with the great Imaus. And were there 0 
other teſtimony than the general deſcription. of the 
earth now extant, and the witneſs of Pzolemy, it 
plain, that between all parts of Armenia and &. 
thia, there are not only thoſe three regions of Cu- 
chis, Iberia, and Albania, but the Caſpian ſea: 01 
the caſt ſhore of which ſea, but not on the well, of 
on that part which any way toucheth Armens 3 
there are indeed a nation of Scythians (called + 
riace) between Jaxartus and Fatus ; but whatar 
theſe Scythians to any Ariace, or Scythia Araith 
which Annius placeth in Armenia, more than 
Scythians of Europe. 


+ VIII. 


The fifth argument The vine muſt grow naturally 
near the place where the ark reſted. 


O this if we add the conſideration of tis 

part of the text, 8 That Noah planted a vin 
yard, we ſhall find that the fruit of the vine of fl 
ſin did not grow naturally in that part of Arm 
where this reſting of the ark was ſuppoſed : fut l 
the vine was a ſtranger in Italy and Fran, and 
brought from other countries thither, it is not Pro- 


joralis Po- 


te Euxini uſque in oſtium Coracis fluvii: unde relictis a parte dextra Colchis, Iberis, Albaniſque in Littus Hyrc: ni _ 6 


nit. Spec. hiſt. l. 30. e Sig. Herberſtein. 
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far colder : rt 
vines into France, and Saturnut into Latium qe 
it ſuch time as Brexnws and the Gawls invaded. Ha 


naturally in Armenia, being a 
country. . For Tyrrbenut firſt brought 


chere were few or no vines in France. For (ſaith 


7 jutarch in the life of Cumillus) the Cauls remained 
between the Pyrenæi and the Alps, near unto th 


®. 


, where continued a long time, unti 
de drunk dine Me was firſt brought them out 
of ay; and after they taſted thereof they haſted 
o inhabit chat country, which brought forth ſuch 

fant fruit: O as it appeared, that the plant oſ 
the vine was not natural in France, but from itah 
brought thither 3 as by Kaen from elſe where into 

ly. gang 
* it is maniſeſt that Noah travelled not far to 
ek out the vine. For the plantation thereot is re- 
membred, before there was any counſel how to diſ- 

> of the world among his children: and the 
firſt thing he did was to till the ground, and to 
plant a vincyard, after his facrifice and thank fgiv- 
ing to God; and whereſoever the ark reſted, there 
did the vine grow naturally. From , whence it 
doch no where appear that he travelled far: far the 
ſcriptures teach us, that he was a hufbandman, and 
not a wanderer. | | 


# 


+ IX. 


Anſwer to an objection out of the words of the" text + 
The Lord ſcattered them from thence upon the 
face of the whole earth. | 


ND that all the children of Neah came toge+ 
ther into Shizaar, it doth not appear, ſaving 
that it may be inferred out of theſe wards L from 
thexce] becauſe it is written: Sa that zbe Lord fcat- 
tered them from thence upon all the earth ; whach 
hath no other ſenſe, but that the Lord ſcattered 
them (to wit) thoſe that built this tower: for thoſe 
were from thence di into all the regions of 
the north and ſouth, and to the weſtward. . And 
by theſe words of Sibylla (as they are converted) it 
ſeemeth that all came not together into Shinaar, for 
they have this limitation: idam eorum turrem 
edificirunt altiſſi mam, quaſi per eam cœlum efſent aſ- 
cenſuri; Certain of them built a moſt high tower, 
as if they meant thereby to have ſcaled the heavens. 


+ X. 


An anſwer to the objeftion of the name of Ararat, 
taken for Armenia: and the beight of the bills 


there, 


UT before I conclude this part, it is neceſſa- 

ry to ſee and conſider, what part of ſcripture, 

and what reaſon may be found out to make 1t true 

or probable, that the ark of Noah was forſaken by 

the waters on the mountains of Armenia. For the 

text hath only theſe words: Þ The ark reſted on (or 

won) the mountains of Ararat or Armenia, faith 

the marginal note of the Geneva, the Chaldean Pa- 

raphriſt calls it Kardu; of which the higheſt hath 

te name of Luber, ſaith Epiphanius. Now this 

Ararat (which the Septuagint do not convert at all, 

keep the ſame word) is taken to be a mountain 

cl Armenia, becauſe Armenia it ſelf had anciently 

name: ſo as firſt out of the name, and ſecond- 

ly out of the height (which they ſuppoſe exceeded 

- hers) is the opinion taken, that the ark firſt ſat 
n. | | 

But theſe ſuppoſitions have no foundation ; for 

«ther is Ararat of Armenia alone, neither is any 

part, or any of thoſe mountains, of equal ſtature to 


_ © Servius ZEneid. Eutropius. b Gen. 8. 14. 


7k 
many other mountains of the world; and yet it 
doth nat follow, that the arl found the higheſt 
mountain of all others to reſt on: for the plains 
were alſo uncovered, before Noah came out of the 
atk; ; Now: if. chere were any Ne among 
writers of. this Ararat, and that they did not differ 
altogether; therein, we! might, give more, credit to 
the; caneeir. | For in the books ot the Sihylp it is 
written, that the mountains af Auaras are in Phry- 
ga, upon which it was ſuppoſed that the ark ſtay d 
after the flood And the better to particularize 
the place and ſeat of theſe mountains, and to prove 
them in Phnggia, and not Armenia, they are placed 
hexe the city ef Cœlenes was afterwards built. Like- 
wiſe in the ſame deſeription ſhe maketh mention of 
Mar has, a river which. runneth through part of 
Phrygia, and afterwards joineth it ſelſ with the river 
Mezeander which is far from the Gordiean mountains 
in Armenia. We may alſo find a great miſtaking 
in Joſephus (tho? out of Beroſus, who is in effect the 
father of this opinion) that Joſephus ſets Ararat be- 
tween Armenia and Parthia, towards Adiabene, and 
aſfiumeth withal, that in the province of Cairox, by 
others Kaires and Arnos, ſo called by reaſon that 
the waters have from thence no deſcent, nor iſſue 
out, the people vaunt that they had in thoſe days 


| reſerved ſome. pieces of Noahs ark. But Part hia 


toucheth no where upon Armenia, for Armenia bor- 
dereth Adiabeno, + province of ; Aria ſo that all 
Media and a part of Aria is between Parthia and 
Armenia. Naw, Whereas the diſcovery of che moun- 
tains Cordies was firſt borrewed out of Heroſas by 
Feſephns ; yet the text which Joſepbus citeth out of 
Bereſus, differs far fram the words of that Bengſus, 
which wandereth up and down in theſe days, ſet 
aut by Aunius. For Reroſus cited by Foſephus hath 
theſe wards: Fertur & navigii bujus pars in Armenia, 
agua menigm Cordiævrum ſupereſe, & guoſdam bitu- 
man iuds abraſum ſecum reportare, quo vice amulrti 
lock butus bamines uti folent (which is) It is reported 
alſo that a part of this ſhip is yet remaining in Ar- 
mexia upon the Cardiean mountains ; and that di- 
vers do ſcrape from it the bitumen or pitch, and 
carrying it with them, they uſe it inſtead of an 
amulet. But Aunius's edition of the fragment of 
Reroſus uſeth theſe words: Nam elevata ab aquis 
in Gerdiæi montis vertice quievit, cujus adbuc dicitur 
aligua pars eſſe, & homines 6x illa bitumen tollere 
o Maxime utuntur ad expiatianem; For the whole 
ark being liſted up by the waters, reſted on the top 
of the Gordiegy mountains, of which it is report- 
ed that ſame parts remain, and that men do carry 
thence of the bitumen to purge by facrifice there- 
with. So as in theſe two texts (beſides the diffe- 
rence of words) the name is diverſly written: the 
ancient Beroſus writes Cordiæi With a LC and the 
fragment Gordies with a LG the one that the bi- 
tumen is uſed for a preſervative againſt poiſon or 
inchantment; the other in faerifice ; and if it be 
ſaid that they agree in the general, yet it is reported 
by neither from any certain knowledge, nor from 
any approved author: for one of them uſeth the 
word L fertur 3 the other ¶ dicitur ©] the one, that / 
it is reported; the other, that / it is ſaid and 
both but by hearſay, and therefore of ng authority 
nor credit, For common bruit is ſo infamous an 
hiſtorian, as wife men neither report after it, nor 
give credit to any thing they receiye from it. 
Furthermore, theſe mountains which Prolemy calls 
Gordi#i, are not thoſe mountains which himſelf 
giveth to Armenia, but he calſeth the mountains gf 
Armenia Moſehici. Theſe be his own words: Mon- 
tes Armeniæ nominantur ii, qui Maſchici appellantur, 
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em Ponti 


gui proteeduntur uſque ad ſuperjucentem parte 
tur The 


Cappadocum; & mons qui Paryardes 


mountains of Armenia are they which are called 


Moſchici, which ſtretch along to the higher part of 
Pontus of the Cappadocians ; alſo che hill Which is 
called Paryardes; which mountains uw 4 calleth/ 
2 Pariedri, and both which lye to the north of Co- 
diæi or Baris, in 43 and 44 and a half; and the 
Gordiæan mountains in 39 and a half: from the 
northermoſt of which did the 'Georgians take their 
names, who were firſt Gordians and then Georgians, 
who, amidſt all the ſtrength of the greateſt infidels 
of Perſia and Turkey, do ſtill remain Chriftians.' 
Concerning the other ſuppoſitions, that the moun- 
tains of Gordiæi, otherwiſe Baris, Kardu or Lubar 
(which Prolemy calleth Torgodiaion) are the higheſt 
of the world, the ſame is abſolutely falſe. A 


+ XI. | 


Of Caucaſus, and divers far higher hills than the 
Armenian, 


F O.R the beſt Coſmographers with others, that 
r 


have ſeen the mountains of Armenia, find them 
inferiour, and under-ſet to divers other mountains 
even in that part of the world, and elfewhere : as 
the mountain Atbos between Macedon and Thrace, 
which Ptolemy calls Olympus, now called Lacas 
(ſaith Caſtaldus) is far ſurmounting any mountain 
that ever hath been ſeen in Armenia : for it caſteth 
ſhade three hundred furlongs, which is thirty-ſeven 
miles and upwards : of which Plutarch, * Athos 
adumbrat latera Lemnie bovis; Athos ſhadoweth 
the cow of Lemnos. Alſo the mount of Olympus in 
Theſſaly is ſaid to be of that height, as netther 
the winds, clouds, or rain overtop it. Again, the 
mountain of Antandrus in Myſia, not far from Ida, 
whence the river Scamandrus floweth, which ran= 
neth through Troy, is alſo of a far more admiration 
than any in Armenia, and may be ſeen from Con- 
ſtantinople. There are alſo in Mauritania near the 
ſea, the famous mountains of Atlas, of which He- 
rodotus. Extat in hoc mari mons, cui nomen Atlas, 
ita ſublimis eſſe dicitur, ut ad illius verticem oculi 
mortalium pervenire non poſſint , U this coaſt 
there is a mountain called Atlas, whoſe height is 
ſaid to be ſuch as the eye of no mortal man can 
diſcern the top thereof. And if we may believe 
Ariſtotle, then are all theſe inferiour to Caucaſus, 
which he maketh the moſt notorious both for breadth 
and height. © Caucaſus mons omnium maximus, qui 
eſtivum ad ortum ſunt, acumine atque latitudine, cu- 
jus juga à ſole radiantur uſque ad conticinium ab ortu : 
& iterum ab occaſu. Caucaſus (ſaith Ariſtotle) is the 
greateſt mountain both for breadth and height of 
all thoſe in the north-eaſt, whoſe tops are lightned 
by the ſun beams, #/que ad conticinium (which is, 
faith Macrobius) between the firſt crowing after 
midnight and the break of day : others affirm, that 
the top of this mountain holds the ſun beams when 
it is dark in the valley; but I cannot believe either: 
for the higheſt mountain of the world known, is 
that of Tenerif in the Canaries : which although it 
hath nothing to the weſtward of it for 1000 leagues 
together but the ocean ſea, yet doth it not enjoy the 
ſun's company at any ſuch late hours. Beſides, 
theſe mountains which Ariſtotle calleth Caucaſi, are 
thoſe which ſeparate Colchis from Iberia; though 
(indeed) Caucaſus doth divide both Colchis, Heria 
and Albania, from Sarmatia : for he acknowledg- 
eth that the river of Phaſis riſeth in the ſame moun- 
tain, which himſelf calleth Caucaſus, and that Pha- 
is ſpringeth from thoſe hills which ſunder Colchis 
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from Ieria, falling afterwards into Ruxinus s which 
river (it is manifeſt) yieldetk it ſelf to the ſea 
degrees to the north of Trapeaus (now: Trabeſuna) 
howſoever Mercator brings it from Narparuei. 
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vo 16, Ararat for Armenia. 


O as it doth firſt appear, that there: is no cer. 
tainty what mountain Ararat was: for the 
books of the $ibyls. ſet it in Phrygia 3: and Bejy/y; 
in Armenia and as for'Beroſus's authority, thoſe 
men have great want of proofs that bortow from 
thence. | | 

Secondly, That Baris was the higheſt hill, and 
therefore molt likely that the art grounded thereon, 


' 


ppoſition have equal credit: for 


there are many hills which exceed all thoſe of 4, 


menia ; and if they did not, yet it doth not follow 
(as is before written) that the art ſhould- fit on the 
higheſt. | eM ng, boot 0; 
Thirdly, It cannot be proved that-there is any 
ſuch hill in Armenia, or in rerum natura, as Bani; 
for Baris (ſaith Jerome) ſignifieth high towers: and 
ſo may all high hills be called indifferently; and 
therefore we may better give the name of Bari; to 
the hills of Caucaſus (out of which Indus riſeth) than 
to any hills of Armenia. For thoſe of Caucaſu in 
the eaſt, are undoubtedly the higheſt of Aſia. 
Fourthly, The authors themſelves do not 
in what region the mountains Gordiæi ſtand; for 
Ptolemy diſtinguiſheth the mountains of Armeni 
from the Gordiean, and calleth thoſe of Armenis 
Moſchici and Paryardes, as aforeſaid. Now Pay. 
ardes is ſeated near the middle of Armenia, out of 
which on the weſt ſide riſeth Euphrates, and out of 
the eaſt ſide Araxis and the mountains Moſchis 
are thoſe hills which disjoin Colchis, Iberia and A. 
bania (now the country of the Georgians) from 4r- 


menia. 1 O07. 
+ XIII. | 
Of the contrary ſituation of Armenia to the place w- 
ted in the text and that it is no marvel thit 
' the ſame ledge of hills running from Armenia 1 


India, ſhould keep the ſame name all along and 
even in India be called Ararat. | 


Aſtly, we muſt blow up this mountain rau 
L it ſelf, or elſe we muſt dig it down, and can 
it out of Armenia; or find it elſewhere, and nz 
warmer country, and (withal) ſet it eaſt from Si 
naar : or elſe we ſhall wound the truth it ſelf wit 
the weapons of our own vain imaginations. 

Therefore to make the miſtaking open to eve) 
eye, we muſt underſtand, that Ararat (named by 
Moſes) is not any one hill, ſo called, no more tha 
any one hill among thoſe mountains, which divide 
Ttaly from France, is called the Alps: or any oft 
among thoſe, which part France from Spain, 
Pyrenean ; but as theſe being, continuations of m. 
ny hills, keep one name in divers countries: ſo 
that long ledge of mountains, which Pliny calleth 
by one name Taurus, and Ptolemy both Taws 
Niphates, Coatras, Coronus, Sariphi, until they em. 
counter and croſs the mountains of the great I 
are of one general name, and are called the mo” 
tains of Ararat or Armenia, becauſe from thence ® 
thereabouts they ſeem to ariſe. So all theſe mor” 
tains of Myrcania, Armenia, Coraxis, Caſpit, ay 
chici, Amazonici, Eniochi, Scythici (thus di . 
called by Pliny, and others) Ptolemy calls by o 
name Caucaſus, lying between the ſeas Caſpium 
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Eurinus: as all thoſe mountains which cut aſunder 
America, even from the new kingdom of Granado, 
tothe ſtreight of Magellan, are by one name called 
Andes. And as theſe mountains of Ararat run eaſt 
weſt : ſo dothoſe marvellous mountains of [ma- 
4 ſtretch themſelves north and ſouth ; and being of 
like extent, well near, are called by the name of 
[maus, even as Pliny calleth theſe former hills Tau- 
7, and Moſes the hills of Ararat. The reaſon of 
ſeveral names given by Ptolemy was, thereby the 
better to diſtinguiſh the great regions and kingdoms, 
which theſe great mountains bound and diſſever; 
as Armenia, Meſopotamia, Aſſyria, Media, Suſiana, 
Perſia, Parthia, Caramania, Aria, Margiana, Bac- 
ria, Sogdiana and Paropaniſus : having all theſe 
kingdoms either on the north or ſouth- ſide of them. 
For all the mountains of Afia (both the leſs and the 
greater) have three general names (to wit) Taurus, 
maus, and Caucaſus : and they receive other titles, 
as they ſever and divide particular places and regi- 
ons. For theſe mountains which ſunder Cilicia from 
the reſt of Aſia the leſs on the north-ſide, are called 
Taurus; and thoſe mountains which part it from 
Comagena (a province of Syria) are called Amanus - 
the mountains called Taurus running eaſt and weſt, 
25 Imaus doth north and ſouth. Though Taurus 
the river of Euphrates forceth her paſſage, leaving 
the name of Amanus to the mountains on her weſt- 
bank ; and on her eaſt-ſide the mountains are ſome- 
times known by the name of Taurus (as in Ptolemy's 
three tables of Aſia) and ſometimes Niphates (as in 
the fourth) retaining that uncertain appellation ſo 
long as they bound Armenia from Meſopotamia : and 
after the the river of Tigris cutteth them aſunder, 
they then take the name of Niphates altogether, un- 
til they ſeparate ria and Media; but then they 
call themſelves Coatras, tho' between the upper and 
nether Media, they do not appear, but altogether 
diſcontinue. For at Mazada in Media they are 
not found, but run through the eaſtern 3 
pieces: in the middle of which region they 
themſelves Orontes, and towards the eaſt- part Coro- 
15 3 out of the ſouthern part whereof the river of 
Bagradus riſeth, which divideth the ancient Per/ia 
from Caramania : and then continuing their courſe 
eaſtward by the name of Coronus,. they give to the 
Parthians and Hyrcanians their proper countries. 
This done, they cu themſelves into the moun- 
tains of Sariphi, out of which riſeth the river Mar- 
gus, afterwards yielding herſelf to Oxws (now Abia 
and drawing now near their ways end, they fi 
make themſelves the ſouth border of Ba#ria, and 
we then honoured with the title of Paropaniſus; 
— laſtly of Caucaſia, even where the famous river 
Indus with his principal companions: MWydaſpi 
and Zaredrus fine forth, and take b 
And here do theſe mountains build themſtives ex- 
ceding high; to equal the ſtrong hills called Ima- 
vs of Scythia, which encounter each other in 35, 
36, and 377 degrees of latitude, and in 140 of lon- 
gitude : of the which the weſt parts are now called 
Lelanguer, and the reſt Nagracot 3 and theſe. moun- 
ams in this place only are properly called Caucaſi 
(ſaith = Ptolemy) that is, between Paropaniſus and 
hmaus : and improperly,” between the two ſeas of 
(aſpium and Pontus. 1 21 % (5) 
| . V. 
Of the beſt vine naturally growing on the ſouth fide of 
the mountains Caucali, and towards. the Faſt-In- 
dies: and. of other excellencies of the ſoil: © © | 
OW in this part of the world it is, where the 
mountain and river Janus, and the moun- 
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tain Niſeus (ſo called of Bacchus Miſeus or Noa) 
are found: and on theſe higheſt mountains of that 
part of the world did Goropius Becanus conceive 


that the ark of Noah grounded after the flood: of 
all his conjectures the moſt probable, and by beſt 


reaſon approved. In his Indoſcythia he hath ma- 
ny good arguments, tho' mix'd with other fantaſti- 
cal opinions of this ſubject. And as the ſame Be- 
canus allo noteth ; that as in this part of the world 
are found the beſt vines: fo it is as true, that in the 
ſame line, and in 34, 33, and 36 degrees of ſep- 
tentrional latitude are the moſt delicate wines of 
the world, namely, in Jadea, Candia, and other 
parts of Greece: and likewiſe in this region of Mar- 
giana, and under theſe mountains, Strabo affirmeth 
that the moſt excellent vines of the world are found; 
the cluſters of grapes containing two cubits of 
length: and it is the more probable, becauſe this 
place agreeth in climate with that part of Paleſtina, 
where the ſearchers of the land by Moſes's direction 
found bunches of equal bigneſs at b Eſhcol. 

The fruitfulneſs of this place, to wit, on the ſouth 
bottom of theſe hills, Curtius witneſſeth. For in 
Margiana, near the mountains of Meros, did Alex- 
ander feaſt himſelf and his army ten days together, 
hnding therein the moſt delicate wine of all other. 


+ XV. 
The concluſion, with a brief repeating of divers chief 
points. 


ND therefore to conclude this opinion of 

Ararat, it is true, that thoſe mountains do 
alſo traverſe Armenia : yea, and Armenia it ſelf 
ſometimes is known by the name of Ararat. But 
as © Pliny giveth to this ledge of high hills, even 
from Cilicia to e Caucaſus, the name 
of Taurus: and as the hills of France and Germany 
are called the Alps: and all between France and Spain 
the Pyrenees : and in America the continuation of 
hills for 3000 miles together, the Andes : ſo was 
Ararat the general name which Moſes gave them; 
the diverſity.6t appellations no otherwiſe growing, 
than by their dividing and bordering divers regions 
and divers countries. For in the like caſe do we 
call the ſea, which entreth by Gibraltar, the Medi- 
terranean and inland ſea; and yet where it waſh- 
eth the coaſts: of Carthage, and over- againſt it, it is 
called Tyrrhenum : between tal and Greece, Ioni- 
wn from Venice to Durazzo, Adriaticum between 
Athens and Aſia, Aigeum between Seſtus and Aby- 
dus, Helleſpont ; and afterwards Pontus, Propontis 
and Boſphorus, And as in theſe, ſo is the ocean to 
the north-eaſt part of Scotland called Deucaledoni- 
cum and on this fide, the Britiſb ſea: to the eaſt, 
the German and Baltick, and then the Frozen. 

For a final end of this queſtion we muſt appeal to 
that judge which cannot err, even to the word of 
truth, which in this place is to be taken and follow- 
ed according to the plain ſenſe : ſeeing it can admit 
neither diſtinction, nor other conſtruction than the 
words bear literally, becauſe they are uſed to the 
very ſame plain purpoſe of a deſcription, and the 
* of a true and preciſe difference of places. 
Surely where the ſenſe is plain (and being ſo under- 
ſtood, it bringeth with it no ſubſequent inconveni- 
ence or contrariety) we ought to be wary, how we 
fancy to our ſelves any new or ſtrange tion; 
and (withal) to reſolve our ſelves, that every word 
(as aforeſaid) hath his weight in God's book. And 
therefore we muſt. reſpect and reverence the teſtimo- 
nies of the ſcriptures, throughout, in ſuch ſort as St. 
Auguſtine hath taught us touching the goſpel of 
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Cbriſt Foſus, which is, Neguis aliter accipiat, quod 
(narr autihus diſcipulis Chriſti) in evangelio -legerit, 
m fi ipſam manum Dei, quam in proprio cor pore 
veſtahat, conſpexerit. That no man otherwiſe take 
or underſtand that which he readeth in the goſpel 
(the diſciples of Chriſt having written it) than if he 
had ſeen the very hand of the Lord, which he bare 
in his n body, ſetting it down, mz 
The words then of Moſes which end this diſpute 
are theſe: * Aud as they went from the eaſt they 
found a plain in the land of Shinaar, and there they 
abode which proveth without controverſy, that 
Aimrod, and al with him came from the ealt into 
Shinaar; and therefore the ark of Noah reſted and 
took land to the eaſtward thereof. For we muſt 
remember, that in all places whereſoever Mofes ma- 
keth a difference of countries, he always preciſely 
nameth towards what quarters of the world the 
ſame were ſeated : as where he teacheth the planta- 
tion of Foftar, he nameth Sephar, a mount in the 
eaſt: where he remembreth Caiz's departure from 
the preſence of God, he addeth : D And Cain dwelt 
in the laud of Nod towards the eaſt-ſide of Eden : 
and when he deſcribeth. the tents and habitations of 
Abraham after he departed from Secbem, he uſeth 
words: < Afterwards removing thence unto a 
mountain eaſtward from Bethel, he pitched his tents : 
having Bethel on the weſt ſide, and Hai on the eaſt : 
and afterwards in the gth verle of the ſame chapter 
it is written ; And Abraham went forth journeying 
towards the ſouth : alſo when 4 Ezekiel propheſy'd 
ef Gog and Magog, he ſheweth that theſe nations of 
Fogorma were of the north quarters: and of the 
queen of Saba it is written, That* ſhe came from 1he 
fourth to viſit Solomon And the *magi (or wiſe men) 
camo aut of the eaft to offer preſents unto Chriſt. 
And that all regions, and theſe travels were precite- 
ly ſet down upon the points of the compaſs and 
quarters of the world, it is moſt manifeſt : for Eden 
was due eaſt from Judea, Saba ſouth from Jarmſalem 
the way from Bethel to Rgypt directly fouth ; and 
the Cwle/ysians, the Tubalines and Magogians inha- 
bited the regions directly north from Paleftina : and 
f of the 20. But Armenia anſweretk not to this 
deſcription of Shinaar by Moſes. For to come out 
of Armenia, and to arrive in that valley, of Babylo- 
nia, is not a journeying from the eaſt, nor fo. near 
unto the eaſt as the north: for. 4rmexi@ is to the 
welt of the north it ſelf; and we muſt not ſay of 
Moſes (whoſe hands the Holy Ghoſt: directed) that 
he erred toto cœlo, and that he knew not eaſt from 
weſt. For the body of Armonia ſtandeth in 43 
degrees ſeptentrional, and the north part thereof in 
455 and thoſe Gordiean mountains, whereon it was 
ſuppoſed that the ark reſted, ſtand-in 41. But Ba- 
bylonia, and the valley of Shinaar are fituated in 35, 
and for the longitude (which maketh the difference 
between eaſt and weſt) the Gordiean mountains ſtand 
in 75 degrees, and the valley of Shinaar in 79 
and 80. And therefore Armenia lieth from Shinaar 
north-weſt, 95 from the eaſt ; and if Arm- 
nia had been but north, yet it had differed from 
the eaſt one whole quarter of the compaſs. But 
Gregory and Jerome warn us, I ſeripturis ny mini- 
ma differentia omitti debe: nam finguli' ſermones, 
Hllabæ, apices & punkta in divina feriptura plen 
ſunt ſenſibus. In the ſeriptures the leaſt difference 
may not be omitted: for every fpeech, ſyllable, 
note or decent, and point, in divine ſcripture 
are repleniſned with their meanings. And there- 


fore ſeeing Moſes teacheth us chat che children of 


Noah came from the eaſt, we may not believe 
writers (of little authority) who alſo ſpeak: by hear- 


ſay, and by report, Ls fertur, & us dieitur as Be. 
roſus and Nicolaus Damaſdenus, deter mini herein, 
without any examination of the text, — Wan. 
ture. But this is infallibly true, that Shnaar lict 
welt from the place where the ark of Nob reſted 
after the flood; and therefore it firſt found ground 
in the eaſt, from whence came the firſt know 

of all things. The eaſt parts were firſt civil, which 
had Noab himſelf. for an inſtructor ; and diredtly 
eaſt from Shinaar, in the ſame degree of 35, are the 
greateſt grapes and the beſt wine. The great ar. 
mies alſo, which overtopped in number thoſe mil. 
lions of Semiramis, prove that thoſe parts were firſt 
planted: and whereas the other opinion hath neither 
ſcripture nor reaſon. ſufficient: for my ſelf, I build 
on his words who in plain terms hath told us, that 
the ſons of Noah came out of the eaſt into Shinag,, 
and there they abode. And therefore did the ark 
reſt on thoſe eaſtern mountains, called by one gene. 
ral name Taurus, and by Moſes the mountains of 
Ararat, and not on thoſe mountains of the north. 
welt, as Beroſus firft teigned, whom moſt part af 
the writers have followed therein. It was, I fay, 
in the plentiful warm eaſt where Nogh reſted, where 
he planted the vine, where he tilled the ground, and 
lived thereon. Placuit vera Naacha agriculture fx 
dium, in gua traftauda ipfe omnium peritifſewns eſi 
dicitur oh eamgqut rem ſua ipfius lingua I- Adamath 
(hoc eft) telluris uir appellatur calebratuſgut eft 4 The 
ſtudy of huſbandry: pleaſed: Noab (faith-the-exce]- 
lent learned man Arias Mentamus) in the knowledge 
and order of which it is ſaid, that Noah excelled all 
men: and therefore was he called in his own hn- 
guage a man exerciſed in the earth. Which al 
ſheweth that he was na wanderer: and that he 
troubled not himſelf with the contentions beginn 
again in the world, and among men, but Hyd 
his deſtinꝰd places, and in that part of the wat, 
where he was firſt delivered out ot the priſat oſ the 
ark, whereinto God had committed him ta pre- 
ſerve him and mankind. Men ch 1 
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id 0 H A P. VIII. KEENE 
Of the firſt planting of nations after the 
aud; 5 af the ſans of Noah, Shen, 
m, end Japhet, by, whow the carth us 
re-peopred.. 7 Nui Ii 


i A 10 Son L.. ima 
' Whether Shem and Ham tere elder this Jap 
F theſe ſons of Noah, which was the di 
OY chere is a queſtion mad. . 
eſbeemed Shen for the eldeſt. Mam it de 
ſecond, and - Fapher for the youngrſt: and harm 
the opiniotis of writers are divers. Ru hig we 
find every wheue in the feriptures, and efpeaaly” 
Moſes, that there was never any reſpect given © 
eldeft in years, but in-virttie; as by dere 
Enoch, Abs „ Jacob and Dovid, i; madd 
ſeſb. Ina . this is the ground af the ca 
troverſy: the Latin tranſlation, and ſo the Gaus 
hath converted this ſcripture . of Gαι wth T 
theſe words; Unto Sbem alſo the father of al the 
ſons of Heber, and eldtr" brother of Jagb, _”_ 
children born. But Junius agreeing * Septus” 
Zint, placeth the fame words inthis manner: fo We 
alſo the faber of alt the ſins of Hober; and bt. 
ther of Janbei, the ehh, ſan: one chien, 
ſo the tranſpoſition ob the: ward; Tel e 0! 


a Gen. 11. 2. b Gen. 10. 30. 4. 16. „Gen. 12.8. 4 Eaek. 38. 6. Matth. 12. 42. f Matth. 2. 1. c Auge : 


Cie Dei, 1. 16. c. 3. 


ciffetenc Fence: 


a 
0 
t 
b 
8 
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difference. For if the word Celder] had followed af- 
3 Jebel, 28 kr is in che vulgar tranſlation, pla- 
ced before it, then had it been as plain for Japhet, 
25 it is by theſe tranſlations for Shem. Now (the 
matter being otherwiſe indifferent) ſeeing God's 
bleſſings are not tied to firſt and laſt in blood, 
ſtronger for Japbet than for Shem. And where the 
ſcriptures are plainly underſtood without any 
| danger or inconvenience, i ſeemeth ſtrange why 
any man of judgment ſhould make . of 

jectural arguments, or mens opinions. For it 
ippeareth that Noah, in the five hundredth year of his 
lite, begat the firſt of his three ſons Shem, Ham, 
and Fapbet : and in the ſix hundredth year, to wit, 
the hundredth year following, came the general flood 
two years after which * Shem begat Arphaxad, 
which was in the year 602 of Noah's life, and in 
the year of Shem's life one hundred: ſo as Shem 
( was but one hundred years old, two, years after the 
flood: and Noah begat his firſt-born, being 500 
years old 3 and therefore, were Shem the elder, he 
had then been 100 years old at the flood, and in 
the ſix hundredth year of Noah's life, and not two 
years after. Which ſeeing the ſcriptures before re- 
membred hath denied him, and that it is alfo writ- 
ten: > Then Noah awoke from his wine, and knew 
what his younger ſon had done unto him, to wit, Ham; 
of neceſſity the firſt place doth belong to Japbet. 
This younger ſon ſo converted by the vulgar and 
Geneva, Junius turns it Filius minimus, his young- 
eſt ſon ; but St. Chryſoſtom takes it 44 and 
finds Ham to be the middle or ſecond brother, 
and Japhet the youngeſt ſon of all: which Ham, 
for his diſobedience and the contempt of his father, 
(whoſe nakedneſs he derided) was diſinherited, and 
bt the pre-eminency of his birth, as- © Eſaa and 
Reuben did. Pererius concerveth, that Ham was 
called the younger in reſpect of Shem the eldeſt, 
but avoweth withal, that the Hebrew hath not that 
preciſe difference of younger and youngeſt, becauſe 
t wanteth the comparative degree. It 1s true that 
Shem himſelf was always named in the firſt place, 
yet whereas in the firſt verſe of the tenth chapter 
of Ceneſis, Shem is accounted. before Japbet; in the 
ſecond verſe Moſes leaveth to begin with the iffue 
by Shem, and reciteth the children of Japhet firſt; 
So the firſt place was given to Shem for his electi- 
on and benediction, and for this weighty reſpect; 
that the Hebrew nation, Arabau, the prophets, 


ER 5 


him. And therefore, Whether we ſhall. follows the 
vulgar, Pagninus, and the Genevs, whe agree in 
this converſion, Shemt ſrater Japhet major or with 
the Septuagint, Junius, and Tremelins; Shen fratri 
apbet majoris; or with Pererius, Sham: frater Ja- 
phet ille mag nus: inferring, that Shem was the great 
ind famous brother of Japhet, let the; reader judge. 
. But for ought that L have ſeen to the contrary, 
it appeareth to me that|Fepher was the eldeſt. For 
viere Pererius qualifieth the ſtrength of the former 
did not agree with the eIderſhip (wich al ſuppolitian 
that the ſcriptures took ho ac of ſmaller num- 
ders) J do not find in the ſcriptures any ſuch ne- 
at all: For it is written, that S hem was an 
bundred years old, aud brgat' Arphaxad to years af- 
ter the flood: and again in the 12th verſe, So Shels 
ined after he  begat:; Ehar. four hwnidred and three 
fars, &c. So as the number of tw]o years, of three 
Fats, of five years, and afterwarda of two years 
were always preciſely. et tho! t 
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David and Cbriſi our Saviour were deſcended of 


| S'E/@T; H. ; A. 4 I 1id 
Of divers things that in al reaſon are to bt pm 


hiftories muſt yield to Moſes : that the world wons 
not planted all at once, nor without grrat direkt. 
on : and that the known great lords of the firſt 
ages were of the iſſae of Ham. 


B UT let us go unto the world's plantation after 
che flood, which being rightly underſtood, we 
ſhall find that many nations have ſuppoſed or 
feigned themſelves thoſe anceſtors and fathers, which 
never ſaw or approached the bounds of their coun- 
tries, and of whom they are by no way or branch 
deſcended. For it is plain in the fcriptures how the 
ſons and iſſues of Noah were diſtributed, and what 
regions were firſt planted by them, from whence 
by degrees the reſt of the world was alſo peopled. 
And if any profane author may receive allowance 
herein, the ſame muſt be with this caution, that 
they take their beginning where the ſcriptures end. 
For ſo far as the ſtory of nations is therein handled, 
we muſt know that both the truth and antiquity of 
the. books of God find no companions equal, either 
in age or authority. All record, memory, and 
teſtimony of antiquity whatſoever, which hath come 
to the knowledge of men, the fame hath been bor- 
rowed thence, and therefore later than it, as all care- 
ful obſervers of time have noted: among which 
thus writeth Euſebius in the proem of his chrono- 
logy. Moſes is found more ancient than all thoſe 
whom the Grecians make mo ancient, as Homer, 
Heſiod, and tbe Trojan war; and far before Her- 
cules, Muſæus, Linus, Chiron, Orpheus, Caſtor, 
Pollux, Eſculapius, Bacchus, Mercurius, and A- 
pollo, and the reſt of the Gods of the nations, their 
ceremonies, or holy rites, or prophets : and before all 
the deeds of Jupiter, whom the Greeks haut ſeated 
in the top and bigheft turret of heir divinity.” 
For of the three Jupiters remembred by © Cicero, 
the ancienteft was the fon of iber, whoſe three 
{ons begotten on Proſerpina, were born at Athens, 
of which Cecraps was the firft king: and in the end 
of Cecreps's time did Mofes bring the children of / 
rael out of Eg ypt.  Edaxit Moſes. pepalum Dei ex 
Ag ypta noviſſi mo tempore Ceciupis Athewrenſts regis; 
Moſes brought the children af {rae} out of Egypt, 
in the laſt days of Cecraps king of the Athenians, 
ſaith. * St. Auguftine : and yet was not Cerrops the 
founder — it ſelf, but Theſeus long aſter 
him. But bocauſe the truth hereof is diverſly pro- 


ved, and by many learned authors, 1 will: not cut 
aſunder the-purpoic in hand by alledging many au- 
thorities, in a noedleſs queſtion, but: kave it to the 
proper place. o hm 16579 h Labs] 
( Coner. ll ee £7 MShenas. 
ue eee were deen, 
ip! | Madai. TE "MY: Q Togorma. 

The fons of] Favan:. | * 
Japbet were j Tubal. | " Elifbs. 

| | Meſbach. The fons of ) Tarfhis. 
| Tiras. Dodanim. 


Firſt, We are to conſider that. the world after the 
flaod was not planted by imagination, neither bad 
the children of Noah wings, to fly from Sbhinaar to 
the uttermoſt border of Europe, Africa, and, Aſia 
in hafte, but that theſe children 'were direfted. by 
2 wiſe father, who knew thoſe of the world 
before the flood, to which he di his children 
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adventure, 


4 
touching the ſirſt planting of the world, at that all 


i BO 7 after it, and ſent them not as diſcoverera, or at all 
Hen. 11. 40. * Gti. 11; . In Gen. Gen 11. 10. * Cicero de Nat. Deorum, 1. 3. f De Givit. Dei, 
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adventure, but aſſigned and allotted to every ſon, 
and their iſſues, their proper parts. And not to 
hearken to fabulous authors, who have no other 
end than to flatter princes (as Virgil did Auguſtus 
in the fiction of Ænea;) or elſe to glorify their 
own nations : let us build upon the ſcriptures them- 
ſelves, and after them upon reaſon and nature. Firſt 
therefore, we mult call to mind and conſider, what 
manner of face the earth every where had in the 1 30th 
after the great inundation, and, by compari 
thoſe Fruirfulleſt valleys with our bets berth al 
cold ground, inform our ſelves thereby, what won- 
derful defarts, what impaſſable faſtneſs of woods, 
reeds, briers and rotten graſs, what lakes, and 
ſtanding pools, and what marſhes, tens, and bogs, 
all the face of the earth (excepting the mountains) 
was peſtered withal. For if in this our climate 
(where the dead and deſtroying winter depreſſeth 
all vegetative and growing nature, for one half 
of the year in effect) yet in twenty or thirty years, 
theſe our grounds would not all overgrow and be 
covered (according to the nature thereof) either with 
woods or with other offenſive thickets and buſh- 
ments : much more did all ſorts of plants, reeds, 
and trees, proſper in the moſt fruitful valleys, and 
in the climate of a long and warm ſummer, and 
having withal the ſtart of 130 years to raiſe them- 
ſelves without controulment. 

This being conſidered, it will appear, that all 
theſe people which came into Shinaar, and over 
whom Nimrod either by order or ſtrength took the 
dominion, did after the contuſion of languages, and 
at ſuch time as they grew to be a mighty people, 
diſperſe themſelves into the regions adjoining to the 
ail valley of Shinaar, which contained the beſt 

of Meſopotamia, Babylonia, and Chaldea, and 
om the borders thereof in time they were propa- 
gated: ſome of them towards the ſouth, others to- 
wards the weſt and north. And altho* there were 
allotted to Shem many regions both eaſt and weſt 
from Shinaar, with the dominion of Paleftina,which 
the Canaanites firſt poſſeſs' d; yet could he not en- 
joy the lot of his inheritance on the ſudden, but by 
time and degrees, For we find, that Abraham the 
true ſucceſſor of Shem, dwelt in. Chaldea at Ur; 
and from thence (called by God) he reſted at 
Charran in Meſopotamia : from whence after the 
death of Thare, he travelled to Sichem in Paleſtina; 
and yet there had paſſed between Shem and Abra- 
ham (reckoning neither of themſelves) ſeven de- 
ſcents, before Abraham moved out of Chaldea: 
where, and in Babylonia, all thoſe people by Nimrod 
commanded, inhabited for many years, and whence 
Nimrod went out into A Hria, and founded Nineveb. 
Indeed the great maſters of nations (as far as we can 
know) were, in that age of the iſſues of Ham ; the 
bleſſing of God given by Noah to Shem and Japhet 
taking leſs effect, until divers years were conſumed ; 
and until the time arrived, which by the wiſdom 
of God was appointed. For of Chus, Mizraim, 
and Canaan came the people, and princes, which 
held the great kingdoms of Babylonia, Syria, and 
Egypt, for many deſcents together. 


SECT. III. 
Of the iſles of the Gentiles in Japhet's portion : of 
Beroſus's % ſpeedy ſeating Gomer the ſon of Ja- 
het in Italy; and another of Japhet's ſons Tu- 
in Spain: and of the antiquity of Longinque 
Navigation. | 


O begin therefore where Moſes beginneth with 
the ſons of Japbet, among whom the iſles of 
the Gentiles were divided : which diviſion, as well 


a Gen, 9. 27. 


b Fun&. Chrono]. 
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to Japhet's ſons, as to the teſt which came 1 
Shinaar, was (if the diviſion were made at Phatey' 
birth) in the year of the world 1757 or 1758, ang 
(by that account) in the year after the flood on, 
hundred and one, of which queſtion elſewhere. 
- The habitations proper to the ſons of Faphet were 
the iſles of the Gentiles, which include Eurtpe 
with all the iſlands adjoining and compaſſing it 3. 
bout: Europe being alſo taken for an iſland, both 
in reſpect that the fea Helleſpont and Ægeum, Byſ. 
phorus and Euxinus cut it off from the great con. 
tinent of Aſia, as alſo becauſe Europe it ſelf is, in 
effect, ſurrounded with water, ſaving that it is 
to Afia by the north; for it hath thoſe ſeas before 
named to the eaſt, the Mediterranean to the ſourh 
and ſouth-weſt, the ocean to the weſt, and Britif 
German and Baltick ſea, with that of Glaciale tothe 
north-north-eaſt, and north-weſt. Beſides, it hath 
about it all the Cyclades or iſles lying between Gree;e 
and the leſſer Aa, and the iſles of Rhodes, Cyprys 
Crete or Candia, Sicilia, Corſica, Sardinia, Malta 
the iſles of Brittany and Zealand, with their young 
ones adjacent. | 
This partition and portion of Fapher, with the 
part which he held in Aſia and the north, which 
was alſo very great, anſwereth to that bleſſing of 
God by Noah. * Dilatet Deus Faphet ; Let God 
ſpread abroad (or encreaſe the poſterity of) Japber, 
and let him dwell in the tents of Shem. For tho 
Junius here uſeth the word [ alliciat] and not [4;. 
latet] and the Geneva perſuadeat ; yet the Septu- 
int have dilatet or amplificet ; and ſuch was the 
leſſing given to our fathers, which God promiſed 
to Abraham and his feed for ever. And the dyel. 
ling in the tents or tabernacles of Shem was a bleſ- 
ſing by God to the poſterity of Japhet : noting 
not only an enlargment of territories 3. 
thereby they ſhould be made participant of God's 
church. But to come to Japhet's Tons, of whom 
Comer is the eldeſt, This Gomer (if we may be. 
lieve Beroſus and Annius, whoſe authority the 
greateſt number of all our late writers have follow- 
ed) did in the tenth year of Nimrod's reign depart 
from Babylonia, and planted Italy which alfo 
b Functius confirmeth in theſe words, Anno decimo 
Nimrodi, Ic. In the tenth year of Nimrod's reign, 
Comerus Gallus planted a colony in that land after. 
wards called /taly and in the twelfth year of tie 
ſame Nimrod's reign, Tubal ſeated himſelf in 4 
ſturia in Spain (now called Biſcay) which was inthe 
140th and in the 142d years after the flood, accord 
ing to Beroſus. But this opinion is very ridiculow: 
For before the confuſion: of tongues the children of 
Noah did not ſeparate themſelves, at leaſt ſo many 
of them as came with Nimrod into Shinaar. Lat 
us therefore conſider with reaſon, what time fic 
building ſuch a city and tower required, where them 
was no prepared matter, nor any ready means © 
perform ſuch a work as Nimrod had erected (an 
as Funfius himſelf out of his author Beroſus Wi 
neſſeth) Ad altitudinem & magnitudinem montiun 
To the height and magnitude of the mountai>. 
Sure that both this city and tower were almoſt 
built, the ſcriptures witneſs. © But the Lord cant 
down to ſee the city and tower, which the ſom 4 
men built. Let us then but allot a time ſuffci 
ent for the making of brick to ſuch a work, 0! 
greateſt height (and therefore of circuit and fow- 
dation anſwerable) that ever was. For where the 
univerſal flood covered the higheſt mountains ff 
teen cubits; Lets us build us a city and 4 10" 
(faith Nimrod) hee top may reach unto the ef 
ven: meaning, that they would raiſe their wor 
above fifteeen cubits higher than the higheſt maus 
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world ag waters. for- 
cibly overbear in the 
time of the maniteſt q 
bs my, ſpeaking of 
Babylon in. 

I 

needed 4d tot J 
building ona marſhy ground: and to which 


a upon Geneſis giveth. forty years. For it fee! 

overthrew it: —. e ards e tbe 
Lord ſcattered them from #9enge. upon all the cart 

and they left to build the . Out of which. place 
ir may be gathered {becauſe the tower is not then 
named) that they very; near had performed the 
work of thejr ſup pos d defence, which was the rower : 
and that afterwands they went on with the city ad- 
joinings wherein they. inhabited. It is alſo to be 
noted , that till ſuch time as this confuſion. ſeized 
them (whereupon the tower was thrown down) theſ 
nations: did not diſperſe themſelves ; for * from 
theme #be Lord ſcattered them upon all the tarth, 
chat was, when they perceived not one another's 
ſpeech. Now to think that this work in the new- 
ne of the world (wanting all inſtruments and ma- 
eerials) could be performed in ten years 3 and that 
Tubal and Comer in the fame year could creep thro” 
3000 miles of deſart. with women, children, and 
cattle ; let thoſe light believers; that neither tie 
themſelves to the ſcripture, nor t0 reaſon, approve 
x, for I do not. And if the ark af MWaabh was 100 
years in building, or but near ſuch a time, and then, 
when the world had ſtood 1636 years, it were mare 


than fooliſhneſs and madnęſs it ſelf, to think that 


ſuch a work as this could be performed in ten ; 
when the world (from the flood to the arrival at 
Babel, and beginning of this building ther) had 
but 133 years, and whereof they had ſpent ſome 
part in travelling from the eaſt. Again, if all Afa 
{et to their helping hands in the building of the 
temple of Diana, and yet they conſumed in that 
work 400 years (or be yt but half that time) and 
in ſuch an age as when the world flouriſhed in all 
lorts of artifacers, and with abundant plenty of ma- 
terials and carriages, this work of the tower of Ba- 
bel could handly. (with all the former wants ſup- 
poled) be erected in thoſe few years remembred. 
And for conchafion, let all men of judgment weigh 
with themſelves how / impoſſihle it was for a nation 
or family of men, with their wives and children, andi 
Attle, to travel 3000 miles through Woods, bogs, 
and deſarts, without any guide or conductor; and 
ve ſhall find it rather a work of 100 years than of 
100 days. For in the HYef-brdies, of which the 
Hyaniards have the experience, in thaſe places 
Vhere they found neither path nor guide, they haue 
** entered the country ten miles = w_ And 
imradꝰs ſpent man years Dy the account 
defore —— mp from the Eaft-[ndies, 
r the higher part thereof, which ſtandeth in 11.5 
degrees ot longitude, until they came into S hinaar 
vhich lieth in 79 degrees (the diſtanee between 
oſe places containing 36 degrees, which make 
720 leagues, which is 2250 miles) and did all the 
Way keep the mountains and hard ground; then the 
ifference between Babylon and Bi/coy:is much more: 


lor the bady of Biſeay Bech in zen degrees, and 
of y 10 ten degrees, 
Lachlan or Shinaar (as aforeſaid) in 79 : Jo the 
. Gen. 41. 
dieul. J. x. 
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1 dl way from Sina to Muria or Biſcay, 
18. 8 make 1380 leagues, or of 
miles 4140. And therefore if Nimrod took di- 


5 vers. years 0, find Kinda, which was but 2160 


miles; or ſupp that the ark reſted in Arme- 
nia) r ES miles, there is no cauſe to the 
contrary, but to allow as many years to Gomer and 
Tuba) to travel 23000 miles to countries leſs known 
unto them 2 far, than the land of Shinaar was to 
Atmrog. For Paradiſe was known to Noah before 
the flood, and ſo was the region of Eden by Moſes 


d afterwards remembred ; but what he underſtood of 
7 moſt. part of the world elſe, it is unknown. And 


theretore did Annizs ill adviſe himſelf to plant 
Comer in ltaly, and Tubgl.in Spain, in the 10% and 
12th of Nimrod's reign: © Shall the earth be brought 
forth in one day, or ſball u nation be born at once? 
But it may be objected, that the ſons. of Japbe: 
might come by ſea, and ſo fave this travel 
through deſarts by land. But we never read of any 
navigation in thoſe days, nor long after. Surely 
he that knoweth what it is to imbark ſo 2 5 a 
people, as we may juſtly ſuppoſe thoſe conguRors 
carried with them, will not caſily believe, that there 
were any, veſſel in thoſe days to tranſport armies, 
and withal their cattle, by whoſe milk they lived 
and fed their children; for milk and fruit were the 
* diſhes of our forefathers. And in the 
eldeſt times, even the Kings and fathers of nations 
valued themſelves by the herds and numbers of their 
cattle : who had flocks of ſheep, and great droves 
and herds of their on, and their own ſhe 
and herdſmen. Now if £444} had paſs'd by ſea 
from any pat of Paleſiina, Syria or Cilicia, be 
Wight have made good choice within the $treights, 
and not have over g Granado, Valencia, and 
Other provinces in chat tract; paſs d the Streights 
af Gibraltar, diſdain d all: Andaluſia and Portugal, 
with all thoſe goodly ports and countries, and have 
Jought out the iron, woody, and barren country af 
che world, called Bgcay, by a long and dangerous 
navigation. But heſo 


re the yourney of the Argonautæ, 
there were ſcarce any veſſels that durſt croſs the 
ſeas in that part of the world: and yet that which 
Jaſon had, if the tale the true, was but 2 galley, 
and 4 poor one (God knows) and perchance fuck 
as they uſe this day in elan; which altho' it car- 
ried but four and fiity. | paſſengers, yet was it far 
greater than any of che former times: © Zr at ex 
autea par warum nsvicularyn ws For in former 
times they uſed very fangll veſſels. I deny not but 


chat the Vyians gave them ſelves of gld to far - 
navigations, whence Vibullus aſcribed the invention 
of ſhips unto them. 


* Prima ratem ventis credere dofta Tyros. 
Tyrus knew firſt how Jhips might uſe the wind. 


And for thoſe boats f Longe naves, or gallies, 
Pliny faith, that Ægeſias aſeribeth the device. to 
Haralus and Phileftephanes io Jaſon  Clefias to 
Samras 3 and Sapbanus to Semiramis. Archimachus 
to Agen ; to which invention the Ernchræi arc 
ſaid to have added certain aumbers of Gars, and 
then * Amiuocles the Coninthian to haue encreaſed 
them: the Carthaginians aſterwards to have brought 
them to four banks : the Quingve Rami firſt to have 
been uſed by Meſichthan the Salamuinian, with which 
veſſels in thoſe parts of the world, the Romans 
ſerved themſelves in the Paunick War, But theſe 


10 For there are that as conſtantly Gait 
the deviſing of theſe gallies on Sſabris, h Se- 
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Indus in Abra bam's time. So it is ſaid, that * B 


was the firſt that brought a ſhip into Greece: and yet 
the Samothracians challenge the invention; and yet 
Tertullian, on the contrary, gives it to Minerva : 
others to Neptune ; Thucydides to the Corinthians. 
And fo ignorant were the people of thoſe ages, as the 
Egyptians uſed to coaſt the ſhores of the Redſea upon 
raffs deviſed by king Erythrus : and in the time of 
the Romans, the Britains had a kind of boat (with 
which they croſs'd the ſeas) made of ſmall twigs, 
and covered over with leather: of which kind 1 
have ſeen at the Dingle in Ireland, and elſewhere. 
Naves ex corio circumſutæ in oceano Britannico (ſaith 


Textor) of which Lucan the poet: 


Primum cana ſalix, madefacto vimine, parvam 
Texitur in puppim, ceſoque induta juvenco, 
Vedtoris patiens tumidum ſuperenatat amnem. 
Sic Venetus flagnante Pado, fuſoque Britannus 
Navizat Oceano. 


The moiſtned oſier of the hoary willow 

Is woven firſt into a little boat : 

Then loth'd in bullock*s hide upon the billow 
Of a proud river, lightly doth it float 
Under the waterman : 

So on the lakes of overſwelling Po 

Sails the Venetian and the Britain ſo 

On th' out-ſpread ocean. 


And altho' it cannot be denied, when Noah by 
God's inſpiration was inſtructed in fo many pow 
culars concerning the ark, that then many things 
concerning navigation were firſt revealed; yet it 
_— that there was much difference between the 
ark of Noah, and ſuch ſhips as were for -any long 
navigation. Yea, ancient ſtories ſhew, that it was 
long after theſe times, ere any durſt preſume upon 
any long voyages to ſea: at leaſt, with multitudes 
of women, and children, and cattle : as alſo com- 
mon reaſon can tell us, that even now when this 
art is come to her perfection, ſuch voyages are ve- 
ry troubleſome and dangerous. So as it doth ap- 
pear, that there was not in that age of Nimrod, 
any ſhip, or uſe of ſhips, fit for any long naviga- 
tion. For if Gomer and Tuba] had paſſed them- 
ſelves and their people by ſea ; the exerciſe of na- 
vigation would not have been dead for ſo many 
hundred years after. Leaving therefore the fabu- 
lous to their fables, and all men elſe to their fancies, 
who have caſt nations into countries far off, I know 
not how, I will follow herein the relation of Moſes 
-and the prophets; to which truth there is joined 
both nature, reaſon, policy, and neceſſity : and to 
the reſt, neither probability, nor poſſibility. 


SECT: IV. 


Of Gog and Magog, Tubal and Meſech, ſeated firſt 
about Aſia the leſs, out of Ezekiel xxxviii. 39. 


| OW altho' many learned and reverend. men 

have formed (I know not whereby led) a 
plantation of the world, which alſo hath been and 
is received: yet I hope I may be excuſed, if I dif- 
fer altogether from them in many particulars. Cer- 
tainly, that great learned man of this latter age, 
Arias Montanus, was alſo in ſome thi much 
miſtaken: and for Joſephus, as he hath many good 
things, and is a guide to many errors withal, ſo 
was he in this plantation of the world very groſs 
and fabulous, whereby both Euſebius, Hieroſolymita- 
nus, Epiphanius, and others, that have taken his teſti- 
monies for current, have been by him far miſled. 


4 \p. 
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But the better to conceive what regions of the w 


Comer the firſt on of Japhet pollelsd, as ald 4. 


bal, it is needful to begin' With Miugeg; be 
the ſcriptures take moſt ledge of Gog —_ My 


709, which two names have troubled mamy commer 
5 5 faith Matth. Beroaldus, who Hath laboureg 
herein with great diligence, and whom (of all chat 
ever I read) I find moſt judicious in the examing. 
tion of this plantation. He takes authority from 
the prophet Ezetiel chiefly, who in the goth and 
39th chapter directetii us what nations the Gomer. 
ans, Tubalines, and Togormians were, together with 
the Magogians - of which Cog was prince 6 
chief conductor in their attempts again If, 
for beſides the portions of Europe, and the north. 
eaſt parts of the greater Aa, which Fapher's iſles 
poſſeſs' d, all Aſia the leſs was peopled by them. 
And that thoſe of the iſſue of Fapher (Whom Bz. 
tiel ſpeaks of) were ſeated hereabout, it may beſt 
appear, if we conſider the circurmſtances of the place, 
and the — upon the former; propheey in 
the 37th chapter: for in that 35th chapter W zr. 
iel propheſieth of the uniting of the two x. 
of 7/rael and Judab, after their deltvery from cap. 
tivity. N 903 27 DOES Y 
By which hecy of Ezekiel, it appeareth 
that God . ale together his people, to 
give life to dead bones, and to rule them 5% one 
prince. For to that eit is written; And D 
vid my ſervant ſhall be king over them, and they 
ſhall have one ſhepherd, that is, they ſhall be unit- 
ed as they were in David's 'times. H in 
the 38th chapter Ezekiel propheſieth againſt tho 
nations, which ſhould ſeek to impeach this union, 
and diſturb the people of Iſrael, whom God pur- 
poſed to receive to grace, and promiſed to : reſtore, 
And ſo in the fame chapter are ' thoſe nations cou- 
pled together, which infeſted the Iſraelites after ther 
return, and ſought to ſubject them: all which wer 
the ſubjects or allies of Gog, prince of the Mays 
gians, or Celeſyrians, next bordering Paleſtina o 
the holy land, followed alſo by the reſt of the m 
tions of Aſia the leſs, which lay north from Ju- 
dea. The words of Ezekiel are theſe ; Son of man, 
ſet thy face againſt Gog, and againſt the land of Ma 
the chief princes of Meſech (or Moſoch) and Tuba: 
and afterward, Behold, I come againſt the tif 
prince of Meſech and Tubal and in the ſixth vert, 
Gomer and all his bands, and the bouſe of Togorns 
of the north quarters. Herein Ezekiel having fit 
delivered the purpoſe of his prophecy, teacheth 
what nations they were, that ſhould in vain aſkul 
Iſrael. He joineth them together under their print 
Gog, and eth that their habitations were ol 
the north quarters of Judah, and how ſeated and 
joined together. Gog ſignifieth in the Hilter 
(faith St. Jerome) tectum or covering of 4 but 
and Pintus upon Ezekiel affirmeth, that by G 
is meant Antichriſt: for, ſaith he, Antichriſtus du 
diaboli tegumentum ſub ſpecie humana; That fl. 
tichriſt ſhall be the covering of the devil under hu 
man form. He addeth that Magog is as much 
ſay as Cog : the letter [AH] being an Hebrew pit 
e and importeth as much as of or from - 

e taketh Magog for thoſe people which follow 4* 
tichriſt. So far Pintus, at leaſt in this, is not 
that he expoundeth Magog not for any one 

but for a nation, with which this obſer 
tion of Beroaldus. Magog, faith he, in Hebrew is ui 
ten Ham Magog, which ſheweth Magog to be 2 1010 
gion or nation: for the letter [He] Which 15 met 
but for an Emphaſis (which the Hebrews call Hel 
aiedia) is never added to proper names of men, 


Pn. 1. 7. e. 56. Euſeb. de præp. Evang. c. 1. Tert. de Coron. Mil. » Fzek: 37, 19. © Ezek, 38. 2. | 
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to place. So as Cg was prince of that nati- 
allen either Magog; or according eo others the 
people of Gag) alſo prince of Meſech (or 'Mofoch 
and of Tubal : as by the firſt verſe of che 
pter is made manifeſt, Behold, I come againſt 
thee Gog the chief prince of Me ſecb and Tubal. This 
muſt needs be meant by the ſucceſſors of  Seleucus 
Nicanor, who did not (as other oonquering nations) 
ek to make the Jews their tributaries only, but 
endeavoured by all means, and by all kind of vio- 
ence, to extinguiſh the religion it ſelf (which the 
Hebrews profeſs d) and the acknowledging of one 
nue God: and to force them to worſhip and ſerve 
the mortal and rotten Gods of the heathen; of 
which nothing remained but the very name, and 
dead images. * St. Ambroſe and Jſidure talce Gog 
for the nation of the Ge belike, becauſe they 
invaded Europe, and ſachd Rome and many other 
places and cities thereabouts; Hermolaus Barbarus 
out of Pomp. Mela derives the Turks from the Scy- 
thians, eſteemed Magagiansy of Gg. Many take 
Gog for the proper name ot n man: others of a re- 
gion: others for a nation inhabiting a region, as 
Junius, who ſays that Gag is the name of a nation, 
denominated from him the Gyeek ſtories call 
Gyzes : who in fotmer time having flain Candaules 
the LIydian; gave his own name to chat nation, 
thence after called Gygades'2:'and therefore alſo the 
Gran lake, which lake >$trabo alſo findeth in Lydia 
(of which Gyges was king) 40 furlongs from Sar- 
dis. Pliny calleth it Gygeum ſtagnum. Herodotus 
and Nicander ſet it about the rivers of Hyllus, and 


Meander ; but the difference is not great. Marius 
Niger maketh mention of this Gyges Ling of Lydia : 
who after he had ſubdued the about the ri- 


ver Rhodius which runneth into the Helleſpont, 
called the promontory Trapeſe after his own name 


Cen Theſe opinions do alſo ſeem to 
that of © Junius. For Magog;” ſaith he, is that part 
of Ala the leſs, which: Hahaites obtained; and af- 


ter him his ſon Creſ#s.3 Who (as Junius further 
notes) having maſtered all thoſe regions as far ſouth 
25 Libanus, in that border built the city Gigarta or 
Gogkarta (which in the Syrian ſignifieth the city of 
Gop) ſeated in Cœleſria, whoſe people were the an- 
cient enemies of the Jews. 

Now that Magog is found in Celeſjria, Pliny at- 
firmeth, ſlaying ; Calehyria habet Bambycen, que a- 
l nomine Hierapolis vocatur, Syris vero Magoy ; 
Celeſyria hath it in Bambyce, which by another 
name is called Hierapolis, but of the Syrians, Ma- 


Atergatis, called by the Greeks Derceto, was here 
worſhipped 3 Lucian makes mention hereof, ſaying 
that the city had anciently another name, which yet 
he exprefſeth not; forbearing perhaps the word 


See / . RR, 


Mageg, as ſounding nothing elegantly in the Greek. 
ut if we may believe © Srrabo, then was Edeſſa in 
cru Meſopotamia the ſame Bambyce or Hierapolis, where 
t Av lame idol was worſhipped. Ortelius is doubt- 


whether one of theſe authors did not miſtake the 
Plce of this Bambyce or Hierapolis: It may well 


pe- Lough be that the ſame name and religion was 
1 0 common to them both. Certain it is, that both of 
1 A. dem lay due north from Paleftina, and were both 


for tion to return thither, and to 


* _ 
r intd $cythia. | Yet. it is not to be de- 

„ that the Scythians in old times coming, out of 
the north-eaſt, waſted the better part of Ah the 
leſs, and poſſeſs'd Cœleſſria, where they built both 


n Scythopolis and Hierapolis, which the Syrians call 


Magog. And that to this Magog Ezekiel had refe- 
rence, it tis plain: for this city Hierapolis, or 
Magog, ſtandeth due north from Judea, according 
to the words of Ezekie!, that from the north quar- 
ters thoſe nations ſhould come. For as the kings of 
the ſouth which infeſted the Mruelites were the Pro- 
lemies kings of Egypt ſo thoſe of the north were 
the kings of Aſia and Syria, the ſucceſſors of Se- 
leucus, the ſucceſſor of Alexander Macedon. Guliel- 
mus Tyrius thinks that this Hierapolis is that Rages, 
mentioned in the ſtory of Tobias. * Pliny takes it not 
only to have been called Bambyce, as we have ſaid, 
but alſo -Ede/a:; not that by Euphrates, but ano- 
ther of the ſame name; now the known name is 
Alepo : for ſo Bellonius expounds this Hierapolis, or 
Magog. This city had the title of facred, as the 
ſacred city (for ſo the word Hierapolis hgnifieth) 
yet was it a place of moſt deteſtable idolatry ; and 
wherein was worſhipped the idol of the mermaid 
Atergatis, or Atirgitis, according to Pliny, which 
the Greeks call Derceto. 7 Fa 

If then we confer the words of Ezekiel in the 
zd verſe of the 38th chapter, wherein he joineth 


together Gog, Meſech, and Tubal : and withal re- 
member that Hierapolis was the city of Ma og, 
which alſo is { directly north froth Judas : 


with whom alſo Ezekiel coupleth Gomer, and all 
his bands of the north quarters; we may, as I con- 
ceive, ſafely conclude, that theſe followers and 
vaſſals of Gog (which were northern nations in 
reſpect of Fudea) were not the Gomerians of France, 
nor the Tubalines of Spain, but a people of leſſer 
Afia, and Celeſyria : and therefore that the opini- 
ons of Beroſus, Joſephus, and whoſoever elſe hath 
followed them therein are to be rejected. But if 
Foſephus refer himſelf to later times, and think 
that ſome colony of the Tubalines might from Iberia 
and Aſia paſs into Spain (to wit, from that piece of 
land between Colchis or Mengrelia) and Albania 
(moſt part poſſeſſed by the Georgians) then is his 
judgment of better allowance. For without any 
repugnancy of opinions, it may be granted, that 
in proceſs of time theſe people might from their firſt 
habitation paſs into the countries near the Euxine 
Sea, and from thence in after-ages into Spain. 
Joſephus makes mention of the /beri, ſaying, 


gg. He further telleth us that the monſtrous idol that th 


t they were anciently called Thobelos, as of Tu- 
bal , from whence, faith Juſtin, they paſſed into 
Spain 70 ſearch out the mines of that region having, 
belike underſtood that it was a ſoutherly country, 
and mountainous. For it ſeemeth that the Tuba- 
lines, called Chalybes, lived altoge er by the ex- 
change of iron, and other metals, as Apollonius 
witneſſeth in theſe following verſes; telling how the 
Argonauts did viſit them. 


Heæc gens tellurem rigido non vertit aratro, 

Sed ferri venas ſcindit ſub montibus altis : | 
Mercibus hæc mutat, que vitæ alimenta miniſtrant. 
The Chalybes plough not their barren ſoil, 

But undermine high hills for iron veins ; 
Changing the purchaſe of their endleſs toil | 
For merchandiſe, which their poor lives ſuſtains. 


But it is more probable, that "Spain was firſt peo. 
pled by the Africans, who had ever fince an affec- 
le 1t anew. 


were 
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were eaſily drawn te paſ over the ſtreights ; 

repent and after by the Moors Bo held 
Granado, and the ſouth soo years, till the 
time of Ferdinand and. Iſabel. And either of theſe 
opinions are more proþable, than that in the zath 
year of Nimrod's reign, Tuba! 
and therein built St. Uval: a poor town, and a poor 
17 00 1 5 ex; 2 is, that we — 

ac OT Meſech, ubal neighbours, 

Gomer 14 7 orms not far off, or elſe we ſhall 
wrong Ezekiel : for he called Gg the leader or 
prince of Meſech and Tubal, and maketh Gamer 
and Togorm their aſſiſtants. And that Meſech in- 
habited Aſia, Functius (tho he followed Beroſus) 


confeſſeth, for theſe he his words; Meſacus, qui a 


Mefe Meſech, priſcos Mefios ab Adula monte uſque 
ad Ponticam regionem poſuit: bec regio paſtea Cap- 
padocia dicta F in qua urbs Mazica, Gc. bac oft 
terra Magog principalis: Meſacus, whom Meſes cal- 
leth Ae, placed the ancient Meſians from the 
mount Adula, unto the coaſt of Pontus. This re- 
jon was afterwards called Cappadocia, in which is 
58 town Magica, c. this is the principal coun- 
try of  Magag. And this doth Annius allo avow, 
and yet forgets, that Gag was prince both of Meſecb 
and Tubat: and therefore, that the one was a nati- 
on of Spaniards, the ather of Cappadocians, 1s very 
ridiculous s Spain lying directly weſt, and not north 
from 7adea. Ri zekiel in the 27th chapter, where 
he propheſieth of the deſtruction of Tyre, nameth 
Meſech and Tubal jointly. And for a final proof, 
ot theſe nations were of a northern neighbour land 
(how far ſoever ſtretched) Ezekiel in the 38th chap- 
ter makes them all horſemen. Thou, and much 
people with thee, all ſhall ride upon horſes, even 4 
reat multitude and a mighty. Then it any man 
kel that theſe troops came out of Spain over 
the Pyrenees, and firſt paſs d over a part of France, 
Italy, Hungary and Sarmatia, and imbark'd again 
about the Helleſpant, or elſe compaſſed all Pontus 
Euxinus, to come into the leſſer Aa, which is 
half the length or compaſs of the then known world, 
he may be called a ſtrong believer, but he ſhall ne- 
ver be juſtified thereby. But on the contrary it is 
known, that Seleucis was a province neighbouring 
Paleſtina or Judes, and that Hierapolis, or Magog, 
Joined unto it: whoſe princes commanded all Syria, 
and Alia the leſs, namely, the Seleucidæ; and held 
it, till Scipio Aſiaticus overthrew Antiochus the 
great: after which they yet poſſeſsd Syria till the 
time of Tigranes : and whether Meſech be in Cappa- 
docia, or under Iberia, yet is it of the Tubalines, 
and one and the ſame dominion. 
Of Gomer the like may be ſaid. Firſt he ſeated 


himſelf wich Togorma, not far from Magog and Tu- 


bal, in the borders of Syria and Cilicia. After- 
wards he proceeded further into Aſia the leſs; and 
in long tract of time his valiant iſſue filled all Ger- 
many, reſted long in France and Britain, and poſ- 
ſeſſed the utmoſt borders of the earth, accompliſh- 
ing (as Melancthon well notes) the ſignification of 
their parents name, which is am bordering. But 
when theſe borderers wanted further place, where- 
into they might exonerate their ſwelling multitudes, 
that were bounded in by the great Ocean, then did 
they return upon the nations, occupying the coun- 
tries, through which they had formerly paſſed, op- 
preſſing brit their neighbours, afterwards the peo- 
ple more remote. Hereupon it was (as the worthy 
reſtorer of our antiquities, Mr. William Camden, 
hath noted) that they were called Cimbri, which in 
their old language doth ſignify robbers 3 neceſſity 
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a In Chron. b Cæſar. Comment. < Vignier pars 1. Chron, 
iluſt de Gal. © Joſeph. I. 1. 1 
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wards in the t 
the warlike nations of Germany were in elder 


paſo d into Spain, ty 


nus hath of Neab himſelf: an invention, indeed, 


Tatianus the Aſſyrian, in his oration againſt ihe 


H, there puſod 1126 (after the leaſt rate oi the fl. 


ts Which they 


umes following they purſue and 
more eaſy, tho further diſtant, by which (to omit 
their other enterpriſes not here to be fpoken of) they 
were drawn at length into Aſia the leſs, and 
pied thoſe parts, Which had formerly been held by 
their progenitors. 1 ſay. not that they claimed 
thoſe lands as theirs by deſcent; for likely it is, that 
they knew little of their dn pedigree. Neither 
can any man therefore deny, that they were of olg 
ſeated in Afia, becauſe in late ages they returned 
thither 1. unleſs he will think, that all thoſe nations 
which from far parts have invaded and conquered 
the land of Sbivaar, may by that argument be 
proved not to have iſſued from thence at the firſt, 

Now concerning Samathat (for his excellent wil. 
dom ſurnamed Di) whom Annius makes the bro. 
ther — ow — Tubal _—_ brother Moſes ne- 
ver heard of, who ſpake his knowledge of Jabber; 
ſons) they muſt find him in ſome old = "7b 
Functius a great Bereſums confeſſeth: * Ouis bit 
Samothes fuerit incertum uſt; Who this Samothe; 
was it is uncertain ; neither is there any proof that 
he was that ſame Dis, whom Ceſar faith the Gaul 
ſuppoſe to be their anceſtor ; yea, and Vignier con. 
telſeth with Funttias : Mals on ne fat qui il 
eſtoit; No man knows who he was. 


A l Si- SRC. V. i "I 
Againſt the fabutous Beroſus's fiction. That thelta- 
Hluan Janus was Noah. 
U T before J go on with Naab's ſons, I think 
it nece to diſprove the fiction which 4 


4 
* 1 


B 


very ridiculous, 'tho* warranted, as he hath wreſted, 
by thoſe authors of whom himſelf hath commented: 
as the fragment of Bero/us, Fabius Pictor, Cato, 
Eavinius and others. For © Aunius ſeeks to per- 
ſuade us, that Noab (furnamed Janus) was the fame 
which founded Genoa, with other cities in [tah, 
wherein he lived 92 years. This to diſprove, by 


Moſes's ſilence, is a ſufficient to me, ! 
there were nothing elſe to diſprove it. For if be 


vouchſafed to remember the building of Babe; 
Erec, Acbad, Chalne and Nineveb by Nimr, 
Noah was a man of too great mark to be forgotten, 
with all the, acts he did in 92 years. But it were 2 
needleſs labour for me to diſprove the authority of 
that Beroſus, on whom Annius groundeth, ſeeing 
ſo many learned men have fo demonſtratively prov- 
ed that fragment to be counterfeir. Beſides thit, 


Greeks, avoweth, that the ancient and true Bros 
wrote only three books, dedicated to Antioch iht 
ſucceſſor of Seleucus Nicawor': But * Amis bald 
deviſed five books, wherewith he honoureth Ber 
ſus. And whereas Beroſus handled only the eta” 
of the Chaldravs and Hfjtians, Amis hath filled 
this fragment with the buſineſs of all the worl-- 
And if we may believe Eu/tbjxs better than Ani, 
then all the kings of the Latin (before Exeas) co 
ſumed but 159 years: whereas no man hath doubt 
ed, but that from Noah to Basa, arrival into fit 


bro account) and (after Codoman) 1291. For of 
nus (who was the flrſt of theit kings) lived at act 


4 Ann. de Hetruſc. PiR. de aut feculo. Cato de origin. L. 


with 
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with Ruth, who married Booz, -in the world's year 
(as ſome reckon) 2717, after the flood 1064, and 
Wah died 350 years after the flood: and fo there 
pass d between Janus of Italy, and Noah ſurnamed 
Janus, 704 Years. For S$aturnus ſucceeded Janus, 
Picus after Saturnus, Faunus after Picus, and La- 
nus followed Faunus : which Latinus lived at once 
with Tautanes the 27th king of ria with Pe- 
laſgus of Peloponneſus with Demophoon of Athens 
and Sampſon judge of Iſrael. Now all theſe five 
kings of the Latins having conſumed but 150 years; 
and the laſt of them in the time of Sampſon : then 
reckoning upwards for 150 years, and it reacheth 
Ruth, with whom Janus lived. 

True it is, that the Greeks had their Janus; but 
this was not Noah : ſo had they Ion the ſon of Au- 
thus, the fon of Dencalion, from whom they draw 
the Jones, who were indeed the children of Javan, 
the fourth ſon of Japhet. For the Vulgar tranſla- 
tion (where the Hebrew word is Javan) writes 
Greece, and the Septuagint Hellas; which is the 
ame. So had they Medus the ſon of Medea, whom 
they make the parent of the Medes, tho? they were 
deſcended of a far more ancient father, to wit, Ma- 
{ai the zu ſon of Japhet. ; 

Laſtly, we ſee by a true experience, that the 
Britiſh language hath remained among us above 
2000 years, and the Engliſh ſpeech ever ſince the 

invaſion of the Angles and the fame continuance 


with ſome corruption and alteration. Therefore 
it is ſtrange if either Noah (by them called Janus) 
had left in Italy his grand-child Gomer after him, 
or Tubal in Spain, that no plain reſemblance of the 
Hebrew, Syrian, or Scythian (which no time could 
have quite extinguiſhed) ſhould have been found in 
the languages of thoſe countries. For which rea- 
ſons we doubt not but theſe perſonal plantations of 
Janus, Comer, Tubal, &c. in Italy, Spain, or France, 
are merely fabulous. Let the /takians therefore 
content themſelves with the Grecian Janus, 
which commanded them and planted them, and 
who preceded the fall of Troy but 150 years, faith 
Euſebius, which was in the time of Latinus the 5th 
king : which alſo St. . N and Juſtin confirm: 
and this agreeth with reaſon, time and poſſibility. 
And if this be not ſufficient to diſprove this vani- 
ty, I may out of themſelves add thus much : that 
whereas ſome of them make Veſta (others Camaſe- 
12) the wife of this Janus, who inſtituted the holy 
fire of the veftal virgins in Rome (the Latins and 
Romans taking from Janus all their idolatrous and 
theniſh ceremonies) there is no man ſo impious, 
sto believe that Noah himſelf (who is faid by Mo- 
{es to have walked. with God, to be a juſt man, and 
whom God of all mankind made choice of) could 
be cither ignorant of the true and only God, or 
o wicked and ungrateful, to ſet up or deviſe any 
athen, ſavage, or idolatrous adoration, or have 
ſtitured any ceremony, contrary to that which he 
new beſt-pleaſing to God himſelf. | 


SECT. VI. 


That Gomer alſo and his ſos Togorma of the poſte- 
"My of Japhet were firſt ſeated about Aſia the 
leſs and that from thence they ſpread weſtward 
'nto Europe: and northward into Sarmatia. | 


Po urn now to the ſons of Noab, and the 
ö world's plantation after the flood: therein 1 
obſerve, that as both reaſon and neceſſity taught 


em; ſo, when they multiply d in great numbers, 


No. VI. 


have all nations obſerved among themſelves, tho 
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and diſperſed themſelves into the next countries 
bordering to their firſt habitations, and from thence 
ſent forth colonies elſewhere, it was in ſuch a man- 
ner as that they might repair to each other, and 
keep intelligence by river : becauſe the land was 
yet deſart and overpreſsd with woods, reeds, bogs, 
and rotten marſhes. As when Nimrod ſeated in Ba- 
bylonia, Chus took the ſouth-part of Chaldea, down 
the river of Gehon, by which he might paſs to and 
iro from Babylon to his own plantation: thoſe alſo, 
which were of the race of Shem, inhabiting at Ur 
or Orchoa near the lakes of Chaldea, might by the 
ſame river get up to Babylon, and receive ſuccour 
from thence. All which tract of land upon Ge- 
hon ſouthward, Moſes in the deſcription of Para- 
diſe calleth the land of Cuſh : becauſe the domini- 
on and empire was then in the hands of Nimrod a 
Cuſhite, by whom the children of Shem (which 
came into that valley, and ſtay'd not in the eaſt) 
were for a while oppreſs' d, till God afterward by 
the ſeed of Abraham made them his own nation and 
victorious. Havilab, the brother of Nimrod, and 
ſon of Cuſh, took both banks of Tigris, eſpecially 
on the eaſt-ſide of the river: by which river his 
people might allo paſs to and fro to Babel. 

The imperial ſeat of which region of Havilah 
or Suſian, was anciently called Chu/ian, or Chuſan, 
afterwards Suſa. Cuſb himſelf took the banks of 
Gehon, and planted thoſe countries weſtward, and 
ſouth-weſt-ward towards Arabia the ſtony, and the 
deſart, where *Prolemy placeth the city of Chuſidia, 
firſt Chufia. 

Seba, and Sheba, with the reſt that planted A- 
rabia Felix, had Tigris to convey them into the 
Perſian gulf, which waſherh the banks of Arabia 
Felix on the eaſt- ſide: fo as thoſe ſons of Cuſh might 
take land down the river as they pleaſed. Alſo the 
city of Nineveb was by Nimrod founded on the 
{aid river of Tigris and from thence a colony paſs'd 
to Charran, ſtanding alſo upon a navigable branch 
of Euphrates. In like manner did Japbes's ſons 
ſettle themſelves together, and took their ſeats in 
Aſia the leſs, from whence they might indifferently 
ſtretch themſelves northward, and weſtward, in- 
to the next parts of Europe, called the [les of the 
Gentiles. And it ſeemeth very agreeable to reaſon, 
that both Gomer, Magog and Tubal, fat down firſt 
of all in that part of Syria, to the north of Pale- 
ſtina and Phenicia : and from thence Gomer or his 
children paſs'd on into Aja the leſs, as thoſe of 
Magog and Tubal did ; from whence the Tubalines 
ſpread themſelves into Iberia: and the Magogians 
more northerly into Sarmatia. The firſt Gomeri- 
aus, and firſt planters in Aſia the leſs, held the 
country of the Cymmerians (witneſs Herodot. lib. 4.) 
the ſame region which was afterwards by the Gallo- 
greeks called Galatia, to whom St. Paul wrote his 
epiſtle, ſo intituled. This nation of the Cymmeri- 
ans (whom the invincible Scythians afterwards diſ- 
perſed, and forced from their firſt plantations) gave 
names to divers places; as to the mountains a- 
bove Albania (called Cymmerini) and to the city 
of Cymmeris in Phrygia : alſo Boſphorus Cymmeri- 
ug took appellation from this nation, in the outlet 
whereof was alſo. a city of that name called Cym- 
merian which Pliny ſaith (miſtaking the place) 
had ſome time the name of Cerberion ; but Cerberi- 
on was a town in Campania, ſo called of the un- 
healthful waters, (wag a oy brimſtone: which 
Auguſtus cauſed to by letting in the wa- 
3 O xr) nase 
The children of Tuba! ranged as far as Iberia, 


Luis wee 27. 13, 19. and fo the place of Iſai. 66. 19. {for Javan} Hellada: and [ for the plural Javamin] Hellenz, » Ptol. Alz 
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to whom the Moſchici were neighbours, which o- 
thers write Meſbech. The prophet Ezekie/ (cou- 


pling them together) calleth Gog the prince of Me- 


ſchech and Tubal. For theſe Meſchi (which Pto- 
lemy calleth Moſchi) inhabit Syracena a province of 
Armenia, directly ſouth from the mountains Ae 
chici, in the valley between the mountains Maſchi- 
ci and the mountains Paryardes ; out of whoſe 
north part ſpringeth the river Phaſis; from the eaſt 
part Araxis; and from the weſt Euphrates and 
of this Meſchech are deſcended alſo the Mo/covians 
(ſaith Melanct hon) and it may be, that in proceſs 
of time ſome of them inhabited thoſe regions alſo: 
For Meſhech (faith Melanhon) ſignifieth extendens, 
enlarging or ſtretching forth. Togorma alſo at firſt 
did inhabit amongſt his parents and kindred. The 
Togormians were alſo called Gihlei, a people neigh- 
bouring the Sydonians in Gabala, a Tetrarchy of 
Phenicia, the ſame which Pliny calleth Gaben : from 
whence Solomon had his moſt excellent maſons, 
which hewed ſtones for the temple of Jeruſalem. 
Thence the Togormians ſtretched into the leſs Ar- 
menia, whole kings were hence called ® Tigranes, 
and their cities T;granokarte : of which cities Ti- 
granes, ſubdued by Lucullus the Roman, built one. 
Hieroſolymitanus hath planted the Togormians in 
Barbary : forgetting the prophecy of Ezekiel againſt 
the Tyrians ; © They of the houſe of Togorma, brought 
to thy fairs borſes, and horſemen, and mules, which 
could not well be driven over the whole length of 
the Mediterranean ſea, but from the neighbour 
countries by land. But Joſephus takes them for the 
parents of the Phrygians ; which I do not deny, but 
they might be in the enſuing ages: and ſo might 
the Tubalines be of the Spaniards ; but it was from 
Iberia, and many hundred years after the 12th of 
Nimrod's reign. The Jews conceive that the Turks 
came of thoſe Togormians, becaule their emperor is 
called Zogar. The Chaldeans make them the fathers 
of the Germans. But Laonicus affirms, that the Turks 
deſcended. of the Crim Tartar, which borders Muſ- 
covy. But for theſe ſub-derivations it were infinite to 
examine them. Only of the firſt and ſecond plan- 
tation, and of the firſt nations after the flood is the 
matter which J labour to diſcover ; and therein to 
open the ignorance of ſome, and the corruption of 
other fabulous writers. And this we muſt note, that 
thoſe grand-children of Noah which were of a more 
quiet ſpirit, or (perchance) of leſs underſtanding, 
and had not therefore the leading of colonies ſent out, 
their proper habitations could be hardly known: only 
reaſon hath taught us, that they dwelt among the reſt, 
and were cover'd with the fame of others, who took 


on them the conduction and dominion over the reſt. 


From Madai the zd ſon of Faphet, were the 
Medes. The Grecians bring them (as before) from 
Medus the fon of Medea. | 


Ser. Wu. 


Of Javan the fourth ſan of Tapper : and of Meſch 
/ Aram, and Meſhech of Japhet, 


F Javan the 4th ſon of Japhet came from 

the Jones, which were afterwards called the 
Greeks and ſo the Latin and Greek interpreters for 
Javan write Greece, as in Iſaiah. ' Et mittam ex 
tis qui ſalvati fuerint ad gentes, in mare, in Italiam, 
& Greciam : And I will ſend thoſe that eſcape of 
them to nations in the ſea, in Htaly and in Greece. 
The: Geneva here uſeth the word LTarſbiſb for Tar- 
fas, a city in Cilicia, tho' Tarfis in many places 
be taken for the fea; The T7igarine and the Gene- 
da uſe the names Tubal and Javan, and not Italy 


| 2 1 Kings 5. 18. 
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"porting certain companies into Aſia the leſs, the 


b Jun. in Gen. 10. 3. © Ju. 27. 14. 4 Thucyd. e Aug. de Civitate Dei, lib. 18. c. 10. 


and Greece ; keeping the ſame Hebrew words. Of 
the Jones were the Athenians, though themlelye, 
dream that they were Aborigines, or men without 
anceſtors, and growing (as it were) out of the foil i 
ſelf : who abounding in people, ſent colonies into 
Afia the leſs, of whom came the [ones of thoſe parts, 
Others 4 derive the Athenians from Jon the ſon of 
Xuthus, the ſon of Deucalion; but the antiquity of 
Javan marrs the faſhion of that ſuppoſition, who { 
many years preceded Xuihus, Jon, or Deucalion. 
Pauſanias tells us that Aushus ſtole out of Theſjy 
with all his father's treaſure, and his brothers por. 
tions, and arriving at Athens, he was graciouſly 
received by Eriftheus, who gave him his daughter 
in marriage; of whom he received two ſons, {1 
and Acheus, the ſuppoſed anceſtors of the Athenians 
For Attica was called Jonia (faith Plutarch in the 
lite of The/ſeus) who, when he had joined Megara to 
Attica, erected a pillar in that Iſihmus or Strait, 
which faſteneth Peloponneſus to the other part « 
Greece : writing on that part which looketh toward, 
the eaſt, theſe words: (ec non ſunt Peloponneſu, 
aſt lIonia; Theſe countries are not of Peloponneſu;, 
but of Jonia and on the other fide which looketh 
towards the ſouth, and into Peloponneſus, this: 
Theſe parts are Peloponneſus, and not Jonia. 
Strabo out of Hecateus affirmeth, that the Jones 
came out of Aſia into Greece, which is contrary to 
the former opinion: that the Jones of Greece tran. 


name of Jones was thereby therein retained. And 
tho* Strabo knew no more thereof than he learned 
of the Greets themſelves, yet I find this conjetture 
of Hecateus reaſonable enough. For tho” it were 
to him unknown, yet ſure I am that Aja. the leſs 
had people before Greece had any: and that 7 
did not flie from Babylonia into Greece, but took 
Aſia the leſs in his paſſage 3; and from thence pals'd 
over the neareſt way, leaving his own name to ſome 
maritimate province on that ſide, as he didito that 
part of Greece fo called. But yet Strabo himſelf be. 
lieved, that Jonia took the name from Jon the {on 
of Xut hug: for ſo much he had learned from them- 
ſelves; which was alſo the opinion of 'Pauſania:. 
True it is, that the Greeks in after- times caſt them 
ſelves into that part of 4a the leſs, oppoſite unto 
them, which they held for divers years. And 
howſaever the Greeks vaunt themſelves to be the fi- 
thers of nations, and the moſt ancient; yet all ap- 
proved hiftorians (not their own) deride and diſprove 
their pride, and vanity therein. For this diſpute of 
antiquity (among prophane writers) reſted betwern 
the Scythians and the Egyptians, as Juſtin out of 
Trogus, in the war between Vexoris of Egypt, and 
Tanais of Scytbia, witneſſeth: which preceded far 
the reign of Ninus, and was long before the nne 
of Greece was ever heard of. And it is alſo manifit, 
that in Cecrops's time, the Greeks were all fai- 
ges without law or religion, living like brute beaſts 
in all reſpects: and Cecrops (faith St. Auguſtine) 
lived together with Moſes. —1 

The 6th ſon of Japhet was Meſech, whom the 
Septuagint call Moſoch, a part of thoſe nations _ 
manded by Gog the chief prince of Meer a 
Tubal. But this we muſt remember; that be⸗ 
tween Meſech the ſon of Aram, and Meſbecb d 


Moſech) the ſon of Japhet, there is little differen” 
in name, and both by divers interpreters or 


verſly written. Montanus with the V. ritt 
Meſth, the ſon of Aram Mes ; the Genes Map i 
Junius Meſch. But it may be gathered out of 

120th Pſalm,” that either Meſbech the ſom of J 
phet, was the parent of thoſe people, or gave 2 
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that province wherein David hid himſelf: or 
iſe (which may rather ſeem) that it took name 
rom Meſch the fon of Aram. For David bewail: 
ing his exile (while he lived among a barbarous 
ind irreligious people) uſeth theſe words. Hoe 
i; me 1hat [ remain in Meſech, and dwell in the tents 
of Kedar : which Junius converteth thus. Hei mihi 
via peregrinor tam diu habito tanquam Scenite 
Kedareni ; The Septuagint gives it this ſenſe, Moe 
; me becauſe my habitation (or abode) is prolonged, 
bo dwell with the inhabitants of Kedar z with 
which this of the Latin agreeth : Heu mibi, quia in- 
,nlatus meus prolongatus eft, babitavi cum habitan- 


hu Kedar - The Chaldean otherwiſe, and in theſe 


words, O me miſerum, quia peregrinatus ſum Aſia- 
nis, habitavi cum tabernaculis Arabum - O wretch 
that J am, for I have travelled among thoſe of 
Ala, 1 have dwelt in the tabernacles of the Ara- 
ian. But howſoever or whichfoever converſion 
ve taken for the beſt, yet all make mention of Ke- 
/ar ; which is a province of Arabia Petræa; and 
the Chaldean putteth Aſia inſtead of Meſech; but 
the Hebrew it felt hath Meſech. And if it be to 
he taken for a nation (as it is moſt likely, becauſe 
it anſwers to Kedar, the name of a nation) ſeeing 
Meſh the ſon of Aram, 1 Chron. 17: is called Me- 
ſec, it is indifferent whether this nation took name 
trom Meſhech or Meſh, both bordering Judea, and 
like enough to be commanded by one prince ; for 
ſo Ezekiel makes Meſech and Tubal, But as for 
thoſe that take Meſech out of the word Moſoch 
(given by the Septuagint) to be the Muſcovian; 
ſure they preſume much upon the affinity of names, 
25 aforeſaid. And ſure I am, that David never tra- 
velled ſo far north; (for to him Muſcovia was ut- 
terly unknown) but about the border of Xedar, it 
may be, he was often in all the time of his perſe- 
cution: the ſame being a city on the mountains of 
Sanir or Galaad. And yet Arias Montanus makes 
Moſoch the father of the Muſcovians; and herein 
alſo Melanfthon runs with the tide of common opi- 
nion, and ſets Meſech in Muſcovia, tho* with ſome 
better advice of judgment; as, firſt ſeated in Cap- 
paducia, and from thence travelling north-ward : 
expounding the places of the 120th pſalm [Hei 
nihi quod exulo in Meſech] to ſignify, Gentis ejus 
feritatem inſignem eſſe ; That the ferity of that na- 
tion exceeded: which fierceneſs or brutality of the 
Muſcrvians, David never proved, or, perchance;. 
never heard of. But the fame ferity or cruelty, 
which thoſe nothern Muſcovians had, may as well 
be aſcribed to the Arabians and Kedarens. For this 
country took name of Kedar the ſecond fon of J- 
nael, ot whom a people of equal fierceneſs to any 
ot the world were begotten, both in thoſe times 
and long after, even to this day (if the Arabians, 
{/omaclites and Saracens may be accounted one 
people: ) the ſame being foreſhewed by the ſpeech 
of the angel to Hagar, Gen. xvi. 12. And he ſhall 
e a wild man : his hand ſhall be againſt every man, 
and every mans hand againſt him. Now Arabia 
ne deſart, ſaith Pliny, confronteth the Aralians 
Cochlei on the eaſt, and the Cedriæi ſouth- ward, 
both which join together upon the Vabatbæi. So 
W appeareth, as before, that Meſech, Tubal, Gomer 
Togorma and Magog, neighboured Canaan and 7 
'0e/, and that Kedar alſo did join to Meſech: all 
which were regions of Syria, or of Aſia the leſs, 
"ommanded by the ſucceſſors of Seieucus, enemies 
x the re-eſtabliſhment of Iſrael and Judah. But as 
have already ſaid, it might well be, that long. at- 
ter the firſt plantationthe iſſue of Meſecb, or Moſoch, 
might paſs into Cappadocia, and thence. into Hyr- 
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cania, and give names, both to Mazcganin the one, 
and to the mountains Moſchici in the other, and 
from thence might ſend. people northerly in Mu 
covia; and ſo all opinions ſaved. But all ſavage 
nations, overgrown and uncultivated, do (for the 
moſt part) ſhew a late plantation; even as civility, 
letters, and magnificent building witneſs antiquity. 

Tiras the ſeventh ſon of Japhet, which © Monta- 
nus reckons among the ſons of Gomer, was the fa- 
ther of the Thracians, as all authors (worthy of exa- 
mination) affirm. Joſephus was the firſt that deter- 
mined hereof : and becauſe the ſcriptures are alto- 
gether ſilent, what part of the world Tiras peopled, 
the conjectures are indifferent, and give no ground 
atall of diſpute. It followeth now to ſpeak of the 
ſons of Gomer, which were three: 


 Aſeanez, Riphath and Togorma. 


SECT. VIII. 
Of Aſcanez and Riphath, he two eldeſt ſons of 


Gomer. 


A SCANEZ was the father of thoſe which 
the Greeks call Rhegini, ſaith Joſephus, but 
he gives no reaſon why. 

Enſebius makes, Aſcanez the father of the Goths ; 
the Jews in their Targum make him the root of the 
German nation, but their expoſitions are commonly 
very idle. Pliny findeth Aſcania in Phrygia, near 
the rivers of Hylas and Cios : * Melantthon being of 
the ſame opinion, that the Txiſcones were deſcend- 
ed of the A/canez (for Tuiſcones, ſaith he, is as 
much to ſay, as of the 4/canez, Præpoſito arti- 
culo die Aſcanez) and that the word ſignifieth a re- 
ligious keeper of fire: it being an ancient ſuperſti- 
tion to pray at the fire of ſacrifices, as afterwards 
at the tombs. of martyrs. Not far from Phrygia 
was the lake Aſcania, known by that name in the 
Romans time. And among the kings which came 
to the ſuccour of Troy, was Aſcanius, Deo ſimilis, 
faith Homer, Like unto God; becauſe he was 
beautiful and ſtrong : for in the fame manner doth 
Virgil grace Eneas, Os humeroſque Deo ſimilis; In 
face and body like one of the gods. Y7rgil allo re- 
membreth ſuch a river together with the hills Gar- 
gara ; as /lias ducit amor trans Gargara, tranſque 
ſanantem Aſcanium : Appetite leads them both over 
the mountains Gargara and the roaring Aſcanius. 
But this Pliny maketh more plain in the deſcription 
of Phrygia. | For he placeth the city of Brillion 
upon the river Aſcanius, which is adjoining to M- 

a, and is near the border of the Tejan empire: 
and the lake Aſcanoæ he directs us to find by the 
deſcription of Hruſa, founded by Hannibal at the 
foot of Olympus; which lieth far within the coun- 
tries of Bithynia: and then from Pruſia to Nicea are 
accounted five and twenty miles, in which way this 
lake lieth, even between Pruſia and Nicea 3 and ſo 
Junius, as I conceive him, takes them of 4/cancz 
to be the inhabitants of Pontus and Bithynia, and 
thoſe north parts of .4fia. Stephanus de Urbibus 
makes it a City of Troas, built by Aſcanius the fon 
of Eneas, ſaying, that there was another of thar 
name in My/ia. Of Aſcanii, a lake of Bithynia, 
Ptolemy witneſſeth : and Strabo giveth Aſcania both - 
a lake, a river, and a town in Myſia, near unto 
Cio ; which alſo agreeth with Pliny for Pliny 
findeth Prufia, before ſpoken of, near Cio, and cal- 
leth the 1ſlands before T, Aſcanes. | 

Now whether theſe places took name of 4/7anez 
the ſon of Gomer, or of Aſcanius the ſon of Eneas, 
it might be queſtioned : ſure it is, that Aſcanius 
which brought ſuecour to the Trojaxs, could not take 
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| 
his name from Eneas's ſon, who was then either 
exceeding young, or rather unborn: and it ſeemeth 
that the countries whence thoſe ſuccours came, were 


not out of any part of Phrygia, or Myſia, but far- 
ther off, and from the north parts of all 4fa the 
leſs, which by Jeremy is called 4ſcanez, by the fi- 
gure Synecdoche, as Junius thinketh. Out of thoſe 
teſtimonies therefore which deceive not, we may 
confidently determine. For of the prophet Jeremy 
we ſhall learn of what nation the 4/canez were, 
whoſe words are theſe : * Set up a flandard in the 
land, blow the trumpet among the nations againſt her, 
call up the kings of Ararat, Minni, and Aſcanez 
againſt her, &c. meaning, againſt the Babylowans. 
Ararat was Armenia the greater, as moſt interpre- 
ters conſent, ſo called of the mountains of Ararat 
which run thro? it: Minni the leſſer Armenia : Ar- 
menia being compounded of Aram and Minni; for 
Minni was the ancient name, ſaith Junius and o- 
thers before him, and Aram anciently taken for 
Syria, which contained all that tract from Euphra- 
tes to the ſea- coaſts of Phenicia and Paleſtina ; 
and therefore Meſopotamia being in elder times but 
a province of Syria, the ſcriptures difference it in the 
the ſtory of Jacob and Eſau, and call it Aram. pa- 
dan. Then if theſe two nations were of the Arme- 
nians, and Aſcanez joined with them (who alto- 
gether united under Cyrus and Darius, came to the 
ſpoil of the Babylonian empire) we ſhall err much to 
call Askenaz Germany or Almain, for we hear of no 
Swart Ruttiers at that ſiege. But the Askenaz were 
of thoſe nations which were either ſubject or allied 
to the Medes of which, if any of them came after- 
wards into Phrygia, I know not: for the diſperſion 
of nations was 1n after-times without account. But 
for the opinion of Euſebius, who makes them to be 
Goths ; or that of Foſephus, who calls them Rhe- 
gini ; or of the Jews, who will have them to be 
Almains, when they confirm 1t either by ſcriptures 
or reaſon, I will think as they do. 

Of Riphath, the ſecond fon of Gomer, there is 
mention in the firſt of Chronicles. Beroaldus and 
Pererius think that he wandered far off from the 
reſt of his brothers, and therefore no memory of 
his plantation. But I ſee nothing to the contrary, 
but that he might ſeat himſelf with the reſt of his 
family; for there wanted no room or ſoil in thoſe 
days for all the ſons and grand-children of Noah. 
Therefore I take it to be well underſtood, that the 
Riphei were of Riphath, which the Greeks after- 
wards, according to Joſephus, called the Paphlago- 
nes : and Riphei, ſaith Melancthon, ſignifieth giants. 
Theſe pcople were very famous in the north parts, 
and in Sarmatia the moſt of number and power 
among them, Sarmatarum gens maxima Heneti 1 
The greateſt number of the Sarmatians were the He- 
neti, who ſpoke the ancient Polac : which being 
firſt called Ripbei (for the love of ſome of their 
leaders or kings) changed their names and became 
Heneti (a cuſtom exceeding common in thoſe times 
and dwelt firſt in Paphlagonia, as Homer witneſſeth, 
and ſo doth Apollonius in his Argonauticts now, 
when theſe Riphei, afterwards Heneti, ſought new 
regions, they came along the ſhores of Euxinus, and 
filled the north part of Europe, containing Ruſſia, 
Lithuania, and Polonia. From thence they croſs d 
thwart the land, and peopled /Ulyria, deſirous, faith 
d Melantthon, of a warmer foil of fruit and wine. 
Theſe Heneti or Yeneti, whom Melancthon taketh 
to be one people, filled all that land between the 
Baltick and Adriatick ſea ; and to this day the 
name of the gulf Yenedicus is found in Ruſſia. This 
nation, after they were poſſeſs'd of Lithuania and 
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) Fudea and Cartbage, or any other yr of Africa, 
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Polonia, diſturbed the plantation of the Beni and 
Hermondurii. Therefore it ſeemeth to me, that of 
Riphath came the Riphei, afterwards Fenerj , and 
ſo thinketh Arias Montanus, firſt ſeated in Papyy,. 


thoſe other parts before remembred, chiefly — 
the rivers of Viſtula and Albis. The name, fach 
Melantt hon, ſignifieth wandering or wanderers, 0. 
Nomades, a people which lived by white meatz and 
fruits, as indeed all nations did in the firſt ages 
Of the third ſon of Gomer, Togorma, I have ſpo- 
ken already; now therefore of Favan's children 
which were four : g 
Eliſa, Tharſis, Cethim, and Dodanim. 


SECT. IX. 


Of the four ſons of Javan : and of the double fipni 
cation of Tharſis, either for a proper name 7 
the ſea. 


F Eliſa or Elipha, came the oles: and of 
C3 this Eli/a all the Greeks were called H. 
lenes, faith Montanus. Melanfthon makes Eli 
the father of the Æoles in Aſia ide ; others of Ei 
in Peloponneſus, or of both. And ſeeing the Greet; 
were deſcended in general of Favan, it is probable 
that the Æoles and the Elei, took name of Eliſa, 
his eldeſt fon. © Ezekiel ſpeaking of Tyre, nameth 
the iſles of Eliſa. Hyacinthus & purpura de inſuli 
Eliſe fatfta ſunt Nr tuum Blue filk and 
purple brought from the iſles of Eliſa, was thy 
covering: The Chaldeans for Eliſa write [talia, 
but the Yulgar, the Tiguriue, the Geneva, and Ju- 
nius keep the word Eliſa ; and fo I think thy 
might do with reaſon : for there was not found 
any ſuch purple dye in Italy in thoſe days, nor ſince 
that I can read of. But thoſe iſles of Eliſa wereby 
a better conjecture the iſles of Greece; and the bet 
purple was found afterwards at Tyre itſelf, and be. 
fore that, and among the Cyclades, and on the 
coaſt of Getulia. | 

Tharfis, the ſecond ſon of Javan, inhabited Cilizia, 
of which Tharſis is the Metropolis. Montanus for 
Tharſis in Cilicia, underſtands Carthage in Africa ; 
but (reſerving the reſpect due to ſo learned a man) 
he was much miſtaken in that conjecture. The 
Chaldean paraphraſt puts Carthage for Tharſis, but 
it hath no authority, nor warrant of reaſon therein, 
So likewiſe, where it is written, that the ſhips d 
Solomon went every three years to Tharſis, and 
brought thence gold, filver, elephants teeth, &, 
The Chaldean paraphraſt tranſlates Tharſis ¶ Africs.) 
But Solomon's ſhips were prepared in the Red fea 2 
Ezion-gaber, in the bay of Elana, near unto Mad- 
an, where Jethro, Moſes's father-in-law, inhabited; 
a province of Arabia Petræa, Idumea, or of the 
Cbuſites; and they failed to the higher part of de 
Eaft- Indies. For it had been a ſtrange navigon 
to have ſpent three years in the paſſage beten 


which might have been failed in ſix or ten ys 
And if ſo great riches might have been found with- 
in the bounds of the Mediterranean ſea, all the oe 
neighbouring princes would ſoon have entertan” 
that trade alſo. But this enterprize of Solomon is in 
ſort written of in the firſt of Kings: Alſo king Som 
made a navy of ſhips in Ezion-gaber, which is bejt 
Elath and the brink of the Red ſea in the land 9 
Edom and Hiram ſent with the navy bis ſerv" 
that were mariners, and had knowledge of tht ſt, 
with the ſervants of Solomon and they came 
Opbir, and fetch'd from thence 420 talents 4 ns 
&c. But as the nations about Pontus 
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whether there were any other ſea but 
(whereof it came that Pontus was a word 
ſea in general ;) ſo becauſe the //raelites 
and the Phenicians knew no other ſea than that of 
he Mediterranean in the beginning; and that the 
people of Tharfis had the greateſt ſhips, and were 
he firſt navigators in thoſe parts with ſuch veſſels, 
they were therefore called men of the ſea: and the 
cord Tharſis uſed often for the ſea. And where- 
s irs {aid that the ſhips of Solomon went eve- 
'y three years to Tharſis, that phraſe is not ſtrange 
t all; for we ule it ordinarily whereſoever we na- 
Jioate, namely, that the king's ſhips are gone to 
he ſea, or that they are ſet out every year, or eve- 
three years to the ſea; and therefore Thar ſis was 
ot therein named, either for Carthage, Africa, or 
iydia, but uſed for the ſea it ſelf. But in this place 
Tharſs is truly taken for Tharſis, the chief city in 
(Cilicia, founded by Tbarſis the 2d ſon of Javan, 
or by his ſucceſſors, in memory of their firſt parent. 
To this city arrived Alex. Macedon, before he gave 
che firſt overthrow to Darius, and caſting him- 
{lf into the river to bathe and waſh his body, he 
fell into an extreme fever, and great danger of 
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ble death : and in this city of Tharſis was St. Paul born. 
0 Now this agreeth with the reaſon and nature of a 
th plantation. For (Gomer and his other ſons inhabit- 
uis ung Aſia the leſs, and that part of Syria adjoining) 
nd Javan, who was to paſs over the ſea into Greece, 
hy took the edge of the ſame coaſt, and firſt planted 
lia the/ones on that ſhore : gave the iſlands between Aſia 
Ju the leſs and Greece, to Eliſa, and left Thar ſis upon 
hey the ſea · ſide in Cilicia; of whom that city took name. 
und The 3d ſon of Favan was Cethim, of whom 
nce were the Romans and [talians, ſaith Beroaldus, but 
by | allow better of Melanfhboy's opinion, who makes 
belt Cethim the father of the Macedonians. Cethim is 
be. a voice plural, faith he, and ſignifieth percuſſores, 
the tho' in that reſpect it may be meant by either. But 


it ſeemeth more probable, that place of //azab 23. 
(according to Melanfhon) had relation to Alexan- 
der and the Macedonians. Hæc calamitas ab Eſai 
fredifta eſt, qui capite viceſimo tertio inguit, ventu- 
105 eſſe ever ſores Tyri ex terra Cittim; This calami- 
ty, faith Melancthon, was foreſhewed by 1/aiah the 
prophet, who in the 23d chapter pronounced, that 
the deſtroyers of Tyre were to come out of Cittim. 
And altho' the children of 1/rael eſteemed all men 
iſlanders, which came to them by ſea, and ſepa- 
rate from that continent (and ſo alſo Cittim might 
be taken for /raly, faith Beroaldus) yet we mult take 
the firſt performance of the former prophecy, which 
wok effect by the deſtruction of the Tyrians by 
Alexander who after ſeven months ſiege entred that 
proud city, and cut in pieces 7000 principal citi- 
zens; ſtrangled 2000, and changed the freedom 
of 13000 others into bondage and ſlavery. Now, 
that Macedon was taken for Cethim, it 2 
plainly in the firſt of the Maccabees, in theſe words: 
After that Alexander the Macedonian, the ſon of 
Philip, went forth of the land of Cethim, and ſlew 
Darius king of the Perſians and Medes. TFoſephus 
lets Cethim in the iſle of Cyprus, in which, faith he, 
there remaineth the city Citium, the country of 
Zeng the philoſopher (witneſs Laertius) which city 
Pintus upon Ezekiel affirmeth, that it ſtood in St. 
Jerome's time, So it may be, that all the iſlands 
n ancient times by the Hebrews were called the 
Iſlands of Cethim: and in that ſenſe might Cyprus 

lo called alſo; and yet becauſe Tharfis was the 
"ry next port to Cyprus, and directly over-againſt 
e it is alſo very probable, that Cetbim dwelt by 
iis brother Tharfis : and finding that iſland too 


wh. — his people after they were increaſed, 
0. 6. 
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10 ſea in the world like unto their own, and and that the reſt of the coaſts, both on Afa ſide 


and Greece, were inhabited by his father and bro- 
thers, he ſent colonies over the Egean ſea, and in- 
habited Macedonia. 75 

Dodanim the 4th ſon of Javan, and the young- 
eſt brother (by the moſt opinions) fat down at Rhodes 
as near Cetbim, Tharſis and Eliſa, as he could. For 
Dodanim and Rhodanim are uſed indifferently by 
many tranſlators: the Hebrew [D] and the Hebrew 
A] are ſo like, as the one may eaſily be taken for 
the other, as all Hebricians affirm. There is alſo 
found in Epirus the city of Dodona, in the province 
of Moliſſia. And as Cethim, when he wanted ſoil 
in Cyprus : ſo Dodanim (ſeated in a far leſs iſland) 
did of neceſſity ſend his people farther off; and k 
ing along the coaſt, and findi 


ing Peloponneſus 1n 
the poſſeſſion of Eliſa, he paſſed a little —— on 
the weſt- ward, and planted in Epirus. And tho 
the city of Dodona was not then built, or (perchance) 


not ſo ancient as Dodanim himſelf, yet his ri- 
ty might give it that name in memory of their firſt 
parent, as it happened all the world over. For 
names were given to cities, mountains, rivers, and 
provinces, atter the names of Noah's children, and 
grand-children ; not in all places by themſelves, 
but by their ſucceſſors many years after : every of 
their families being deſirous to retain among them 
by thoſe memories, out of what branch themſelves 
were taken, and grafted elſewhere. And becauſe 
great kingdoms were often by new conquerors new- 
ly named, and the greateſt cities often fired and 
demoliſhed : therefore thoſe that hoped better to 
perpetuate their memories, gave their own names, 
or the names of their anceſtors, to mountains and 
rivers, as to things (after their judgments) freeſt 
trom any alteration, 

Thus then did Favas ſettle himſelf and his chil- 
dren, in the edge and frontier of Aſia the leſs, to- 
wards the ſea-ſhore: and afterwards in Greece, and 
the iſlands and neighbour provinces thereof, as Ja- 
phet their father had done in the body of the leſſer 
Aſia, together with Javan's brethren, Gomer, Ma- 
gog, Madai, Tubal, Meſech, and the reſt round 
about him. And in like ſort did Chuſb (the fon 
of Cham) people Babylonia, Chaldea, and the bor- 
ders thereof towards the weſt and ſouth-weſt : and 
the ſons of Chuſb (all but Nimrod, who held Baby. 
lonia it ſelf) travelled ſouth- ward in Arabia Felix, 
and ſouth-weſt-ward into Arabia Petræa the reſt 
of his children holding the regions adjoining to 
Nimrod. Mizraim the brother of Chuſh in like man- 
ner took the way of Egypt : and his brother Cana- 
an the region of Paleſtina adjoining. The ſons of 
Canaan had their portions in Canaan, of whom all 
thoſe nations came, which were afterwards the 
enemies both to the Hebrews, and to thoſe of the 
ſons of Shem, which ſpread themſelves towards the 
weſt, and the borders of the Mediterranean ſea : of 
which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. But firſt of the ſons 
of Cham or Ham, which were four : 


Cbuſb, Mizraim, Phut and Canaan. 


. 


That the ſeat of Chuſh the eldeſt ſon of Ham was in 
Arabia, not in Ethiopia: and of firange fables, 


and ill tranſlations of ſcripture, grounded upon the 
miſlaking of this point. 


©, 
Of Joſephus's tale of an Ethiopeſs wife of Moſes, 
grounded on the miſtaking of the. ſeat of Chuſh. 


T 


HAT Ham was the father of the Egyptians, 
it is made manifeſt in many ſcriptures, as — 
Y the 
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the 1 goth P/alm, ver. 51. Then Iſrael came to Egypt, 
and Jacob was a ſtranger in the land of Ham and 
in the 78th P/aim; He ſlew all the firſi-born in E- 
got, even the beginning of their firength, in the 
tabernacles of Ham. There is alſo found a great 
city in Thebaida, called Cheramis (as it were, the 
city of Ham) of which name * Herodotus alſo diſ- 
covers an iſland in the ſame region. But becauſe 
Chuſh is the elder fon of Ham, it agreeth with or- 
der to ſpeak firſt of him. Now tho” I have already 
in the deſcription of Paradi/e handled this queſtion, 
and, I hope, proved that Chuſb could not be Ethi- 
_=_ : yet ſeeing it cometh now to his turn to ſpeak 


r himſelf, I will add ſome farther proof to the the 


former. For the manifeſtation hereof ſets many 
things ſtrait, which had otherwiſe very crooked 
conſtructions, and ſenſeleſs interpretations. Surely, 
howſoever the Septuagint and Joſephus have herein 
failed, yet it is manifeſt that CHuſb could not be 
Ethiopia, but Arabia (to wit) both that Arabia cal- 
led Petræa, and a part of Arabia the happy and 
the the deſart: which regions Chuſb and the Chu- 
fites preſently planted, after they left Babylonia to 
Nimrod, wherein they firſt ſat down all together. 
And there is nothing which ſo well cleareth this 
controverſy, as the true interpretation of the place, 
Numb. xii. 1. where Moſes's wife is called a Chuſite; 
together with ſome places which ſpeak of Naba- 
chodonoſor's conqueſts. For whereas Joſephus and 
the Septuagint in the place, Numb. xii. 1. as alſo 
elſewhere, underſtand Chuſb for Ethiopia, we muſt 
give credit to Moſes himſelf therein; and then it 
will appear that Joſephus was groſly miſtaken, 
or vainly led by his own invention. For Joſe- 
phus preſuming that Chuſh was Ethiopia, and there- 
fore that the wife of Moſes (which in ſcripture, 
Numb. xii. 1. is called a woman of Cuſb) was a 
woman of the land of Ethiopia, feigneth that Thar- 
bis the daughter of the king of Ethiopia, fell in love 
with the perſon and fame of Moſes, while he be- 
ſieged Saba her father's city; and to the end to 
obtain Moſes for her huſband, ſhe practiſed to be- 
tray both her parents, country, and friends, with 
the city it ſelf, and to deliver it into Moſes's hands. 
The tale (if it be worth the reciting) lyeth thus in 
Zoſephus. After he had deſcribed the ſtrength of 
the Ethiopian city Meroe, which he faith at length 
Cambyſes called fo from the name of his ſiſter (the 
old name being Saba) he goeth on in theſe words : 
Hic cum Moſes defidere exercitum otioſum ægre fer- 
ret, hoſte non audente manus conſerere, tale quiddam 
accidit. Erat Aithiopum regi filia, nomine Tharbis, 
Sc. which tale hath this ſenſe in Engliſh ; When 
Moſes was grieved that his army lay idle, becauſe 
the enemy beſieged, durſt not ſally and come to 
handy ſtrokes, there happened this accident in the 
mean while. The Erhiopian king had a daughter 
called Tharbis, who at ſome aſſaults given beheld 
the perſon of Moſes, and withal admired his valour. 
And knowing that Moſes had not only upheld and 
reſtored the falling eſtate of the Egyp::ans, but had 
alſo brought the conquering Ezhtiopizns to the very 
brink of ſubverſion ; theſe things working in her 
thoughts, together with her own affection, which 
daily encreaſed, ſhe made means to ſend unto him 
by one of her truſtieſt ſervants to offer herſelf un- 
to him, and become his wife; which As on this 
condition entertained, that ſhe ſhould firſt deliver 
the city into his poſſeſſion: whereunto ſhe conde- 
ſcending, and Moſes having taken oath to perform 
this contract, both the one and the other were in- 
ſtantly performed. 


ſes's wife, to have been an Arabian, that the 


Book l. 


4 11, , 
A diſpute againſt the tale of Joſephus, 


HIS tale (whereof Moſes hath not a Worg! 

hath Joſephus faſhioned, and therein al, 
utterly miſtaken himſelf, in naming a city of 47a. 
bia, for a city of Ethiopia as he names Eh; 
pia it ſelf to have been the country of Moſes's wife, 
when (indeed) it was Arabia. For Saba is not in 
Ethiopia, but in Arabia, as both Strabo and al 
other geographers, ancient and modern, teach 
ſaying that the Sabeans are Arabians, and not j. 
thiopians , except Joſephus can perſuade us, thy 
queen of Saba which came from the ſouth tg 
hear the wiſdom of Solomon, were a Negro, or 
black-moor. And tho' Damianus a Goes ſpeaks of 
certain letters to the king of Portugal from Pref, 
John of the Abiſſines : wherein that Ethiopian king 
would perſuade the Portugals that he was deſcend. 
ed of the queen of Saba, and of Solomon; yet i 
doth no-where appear in the ſcriptures, that 9 
lomon had any ſon by that great princeſs: which 
had it been true, it is likely that when Siſbac ki 
of Egypt invaded Roboam, and ſack'd Feruſalen, 
his brother (the ſon of Saba and Solomon) who 
Joined upon Egypt, would both have impeached 
that enterprize, as alſo given aid and ſuccour to 
Roboam againſt Jeroboam, who drew from hin 
ten of the twelve tribes to his own obedience. 
Neither is it any thing againſt our opinion of . 


{criptures teach us, that Moſes married the daugh. 
ter of Jethro prieſt of Midian or Madian : which 
ſtanding on the north coaſt of the Red fea, over- 
againſt the body of Egypt, and near Efron Gabe, 
where Solomon provided his fleet for India, inthe u- 
gion of Edom, may well be reckoned as a par of 
Arabia, as the Red ſea is called Sinus Arabicus. For 
Edumæa joineth to the tribe of Juda by the nor, 
to Arabia Petræa by the eaſt, to the Mediterraum 
by the weſt, and to the Red ſea by the ſouth-aſt 
And if we mark the way which Moſes took when 
he left Egypt, and conducted 7/ae/ thence, it vil 
appear that he was no ſtranger in Arabia : in tle 
border whereof, and in Arabia it felt, he had former- 
ly lived 40 years; where it ſeemeth, that beſides hu 
careful bringing up in Egypt, he was inſtructed by 
Jethro in the Egyptians learning. For Joſephus col. 
teſſeth, and St. Stephen confirmeth, that he was lear- 
ed in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians. But on the 
other ſide this text makes much againſt Foſephi, 
where it is written in Exodus ii. 15. Therefore Mr 
ſes fled from Pharaoh, and dwelt in the lan- 
Madian or Midian, and not in Ethiopia. And i 
the 3d chapter it is as plain as words can expreh, 
in what region Madian was, where it is wrrten, 
When Moſes kept the ſheep of Jethro his fallu. 
in-law, prieſt of Madian, and drove the fl is 
the deſart, and came to the mountain of God il Hi 
reb. Now that mount Horeb is not in Esbit, 
every infant knoweth. And if we may believe Mir 
ſes himſelf, then was not the wife of Moſes Put 
chaſed in that manner which Joſephus rep 

(which was for betraying her country and ends) 
neither had ſhe the name of Tharbis, but of 9 
pora, or Zippora : neither was ſhe a negro, *＋ 
Madianitiſh. And as God worketh the great 
things by the ſimpleſt means: ſo it pleaſed him from 
a ſhepherd to call Moſes, and after him Doo 
and by them to deliver his people firſt and lil, 
For <Mofes ſitting by a well (as diſconſolate 
a ſtranger) defended the daughters of Ag 


2 Herod. in Euterpe. b Antiq. I. 2. c. 5. ©< Exod. 2 


fro 


om the other ſhepherds, and drew them water to 
water their ſheep : upon which occaſion (by God 
ordained) he was entertained by Jethro, whoſe 
daughter he married : and not for any betraying of 
towns or countries. 

From hence alſo came Jethro to Moſes at Ne- 
phidim, not far from /dumea, and finding the in- 
ſupportable government of ſuch a multitude, he ad- 
viſed him to diſtribute this weighty charge, and to 
make governors and judges of every tribe and fa- 
mily. And if Jethro had been an Ethiopian, it 
had been a far progreſs for him to have paſſed 
ro? all Egypt with the wife and children of Moſes, 
ind to have found Moſes in the border of [dumes : 
the Egyptians hating Moſes and all that favoured 
him. But the paſſing of Moſes thro' Arabia Pe- 
nes (which joineth to Madian) proveth that Mo- 
ſes was well acquainted in thoſe parts: in which 
the ſecond time he wandered forty years, and did 
by theſe late travels of his ſeek to inſtruct the chil- 
iren of 1/racl in the knowledge of one true God, 
before he brought them to the land of plenty and 
reſt, For he found them nouriſhed up with the 
milk of idolatry, and obſtinate in the religion of 
the heathen, and finding that thoſe {tiff plants could 
not be bowed or declined, either by perſuaſion or 
by miracle, he wore them out in the deſarts, as 
God directed, and grafted their branches anew, 
that from thoſe he might receive fruit, agreeable 
to his own deſire, and God's commandments. 

Laſtly, This opinion of Joſephus is condemned 
by Auguſtinus Chriſamenſis, where allo he repre- 
hendeth Apollinaris, who avowed that Moſes had 
married both Tharbis and Sephora : his own words 
have this beginning * Mentitur etiam Apollinaris 
duas uxores babuiſſe Moſen, &c. Apollinaris allo 
lieth in affirming that Moſes had two wives: and 
who doth not perceive theſe things feigned by 
them? For it is manifeſt, that the wife of Moſes 
was Zephora, daughter to the prieſt or preſident of 
Madian : and that Madian cannot be taken for E- 
thiopia beyond Egypt, being the ſame that joineth 
to Arabia: ſo far Chriſamenſis. ; 


+ III. 
Chuſh #1] expounded for Ethiopia, Ezek. xxix. 10, 


Vo W as Chuſh is by the Septuagint converted 
1 \ Ethiopia, and the wife of Moſes therefore 
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| the called Æthiopiſſa : fo in the conqueſt of Nabucho- 
obs, donoſor is Ethiopia written for Arabia: for by the 
Mr words of Ezekiel it is manifeſt that Nabuchodono- 
ad of ſor was never in Ethiopia. Behold, ſaith Ezekiel, 
nd in (peaking of the perſon of this great 4//yrian) 1 
els come upon thee, and upon thy rivers, and I will 
«tel Make the land of Egypt utterly waſte and deſolate, 
be from the tower of Seveneb, even to the borders of the 


black-moors : which laſt words ſhould have been 
thus converted : From the tower of Seveneh to the 
pid borders of the Chuſites or Arabians : between which 
Me- WO is ſituated all Egypt. For to ſay, from the 
r borders of Seveneh to the Ethiopians, hath no ſenſe 
a all. Feveneb it ſelf being the border of Egypt, 
confronting and joining to Ethiopia, or the land of 

e black-mores. So as if Nabuchodono/or's con- 
Queſt had been but between Seveneh and the border 
of Ethiopia, it were as much to ſay, and did ex- 
pr no other victory than the conqueſt of all that 
nd and country, lying between Middleſex and 
Buckin bam, where both the countries join together; 
all the north parts of -England between Berwick 
— Scotland for this hath the ſame ſenſe with the 
"mer, if any man ſought to expreſs by theſe two 
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bounds, the conqueſt- of England, Berwick being 
the north border of England, as Seueneb or Syene 
is the ſouth bound of Egypt, ſeated in Thebaida 
which toucheth Ethiopia. But by the words of 
Ezekiel it appeareth, that Nabuchodonoſor never 
entered into any part of Ethiopia, altho* the Sep- 
tuagint, the Yulgar, the Geneva, and all other, in 
effect, have written Ethiopia for Chuſb. 


+ IV. 


Another place of Ezekiel, chap. xxx. ver. 9. in like 
manner miſtaken. 


ND as the former, ſo is this place of Ezekie] 
miſtaken, by being in this ſort converted, 
In die illa egredientur nuncii a facie mea in trieri- 
bus ad conterendam Athiopiæ confidentiam : which 
place is thus turned into Exgliſb by the Genevians : In 
that day ſhall there meſſengers go forth from me in 
ſhips to make the careleſs Mores afraid. Now the 
Latin for [ſhips] hath the Greek word Trieres for 
Triremes whieh are galleys of three banks, and 
not ſhips. But that in this place the tranſlation 
ſhould have been, as in the former, amended by 
uling the word Chuſh, or Arabia for Ethiopia, or 
the Black-mores, every man may ſee which meanly 
underſtandeth the geography of the world, know- 
ing, that to paſs out of Egypt into Ethiopia, there 
need no gallies nor ſhips, no more than to paſs 
out of Northampton into Leiceſterſhire : Ethiopia 
being the conterninate region with Egypt, and not 
divided ſo much as by a river. Therefore in this 
place of Ezekiel it was meant, that from Egypt 
Nabuchodonoſor ſhould ſend gallies along the coaſt of 
the Red fea, by which an army might be tranſpor- 
ted into Arabia the happy and the ſtony (ſparing 
the long weariſome march over all Egypt and the 
deſarts of Pharan) which army might thereby ſur- 
prize them unawares in their ſecurity and confi- 
dence: for when Nabuchodonoſor was at Seveneh, 
within a mile of Ethiopia, he needed neither galley 
nor ſhip to paſs into it: being all one large and 
firm land with Egypt, and no otherwiſe parted from 
it, than one inland ſhire is parted from another; 
and if he had a fancy to have rowed up the river 
but for pleaſure, he could not have done it; for 
the fall of Nilus (tumbling over high and ſteep 
mountains) called Catadupe Nili were at hand. 
Laſtly, As I have already obſerved, the ſons of 
every father ſeated themſelves as near together as 
poſſibly they could, Gomer and his ſons in Aſia the 
lels ; Javan and his ſons in Greece and the iſlands 
adjoining 3 Shem in Perſia and eaſtward. So the 
ſons and grand- children of Chuſb from the river of 
Gehon, their father's firſt ſeat, inhabited upon the 
ſame, or upon ſome other contiguous unto it, as 
Nimrod and Havilah on the one fide, and Saba, 
Sheba, and Sabtecha, with the reſt, did on the other 
fide. And, to conclude in a word, the Hebrews had 
never any acquaintance or fellowſhip, any war, 
treaty of peace, or other intelligence with the Ethio- 


pian Black-mores, as is already remembred in the 


chapter of Paradiſe. , 
+:Þ, 


A place of Ifaiah xviii. 1. in like manner corrupted 
EY by taking Chuſh for Ethiopia, 


ND as in theſe places before-remembred, fo 
in divers others is the word Ethiopia put for 
Arabia or Chuſh, which puts the ſtory (where it is 
ſo underſtood) quite out of ſquare ; one kingdom 


thereby being taken for another. For what ſenſe 
a Sixt. Senenſ. Bib. © > Ezck, 29. 10. 


hath 


| 
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hath this part of ſcripture, 1/aiah 18. Væ terre cym- 
halorum alarum que eft trans flumina Ethiopie ; 
or according to the Septuagint in theſe words, Ye 
terræ navium alarum que eft trans fluvios Ethiopie ? 
Woe to the land ſhadowing with wings, which 1s 
beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, ſending ambaſſadors 
by ſea, even the veſſels of reeds upon the waters. 
Ye terre umbroſæ oræ; Wo to the land of the ſha- 
dy coaſt, faith Junius. The former tranſlators un- 
derſtand it in this ſenſe; that the waters are ſha- 
dowed with the fails, which are ſignificatively cal: 
led the wings of the ſhips ; the other, that the coaſt 
of the ſea was ſhadowed by the height of the land. 
But to the purpoſe: That this land here ſpoken 
of by the prophet 2 is Egypt, no interpreter 
hath doubted: for they were the Egyptians that ſent 
this meſſage to the //raelites which //aiah repeat- 
eth, and by the former tranſlation every man may 
ſee the tranſpoſition of kingdoms: for hereby E- 
Cpt is tranſported unto the other fide of Ethiopia, 
and Ethiopia ſet next unto Judea, when it is the land 
of Chuſh and Arabia indeed that lieth between Ju- 
dea and Egypt, and not Ethiopia, which is ſeated 
under the equinoctial line. And of this Beroaldus 
asketh a material queſtion, to wit, What region 
that ſhould be, of which the prophet ſpeaketh, and 
placeth it beyond the rivers of Ethiopia Nam de 
ignota agi regione dici nequit ; For it cannot be ſaid 
that he treateth of an unknown region. Now if 
Ethiopia it ſelf be under the equinoctial line, with 
whom the Jews had never any acquaintance, why 
ſhould any man dream that they had knowledge of 
nations far beyond that again, and beyond the ri- 
vers of Ethiopia ? except we ſhall impiouſly think 
that the prophet ſpake he knew not what, or uſed 
an impertinent diſcourſe of thoſe nations, which 
were not diſcovered in 2000 years after, inhabit- 
ing as far ſouth as the Cape of Good Hope, com- 
monly known by the name of Bona Eſperanza. 


+ VI. 


That upon the like miſtaking, both Terrhaca in the 
ſtory of Senacherib, and Zera in the ſtory of Aſa 
are unadviſedly made Ethiopians. 


ND by this tranſlation is the ſtory of Sexa- 
cherib utterly miſtaken in the cauſe of his 
retreat. For Senacherib was firſt repulſed at Pelu- 
fium, at the very entrance of Egypt from Fudes : 
when having certain knowledge that Thirrhaca 
(which all the interpreters call king of Ethiopia) 
was on the way to ſet on him, he began to with- 
draw himſelf: and fearing to leave his army in two 
7 he ſent threatning meſſengers to Hezekiab 
ing of Judah, perſuading him to ſubmit himſelf: 
the tenor whereof is ſet down in the ſecond of Kings 
in theſe words: Have any of the gods of the nations 
delivered his land out of the hands of the king of 
Aſhur ? Where is the god of Hamah ? &c. by 
which proud ambaſſage, if he had obtained entrance 
into Jeruſalem, he then meant to have united that 
great army before Feruſalem commanded by Rab- 
ſakeh with the other which lay before Peluſium, a 
great city upon the branch of Nilus next Arabia. 
For b Senacherib had already maſtered the moſt 
part of all thoſe cities in Fudea and Benjamin with 
a third army (which himſelf commanded) being 
then at the ſiege of Lebna. But upon the rumour 
of that Arabian army led by their king Thirrhakeh 
(whom © Foſephus calls Tharfices) Rabſakeh haſted 
from the ſiege of Feruſalem, and found Senacherib 
departed from * Lachiſh, and ſet down before Leb- 
na, which was afterwards called Eleutheropolis, as 
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ſepbus himſelf makes it plain. 


Book 


ſome have ſuppos'd. But while he had ill 

at Peluſium and feared Thirrbateb, God himſelf 
whom he leaſt feared, ſtruck his army before J. 
ruſalem by the angel of his power, ſo as 15869, 
were found dead in the place, as in the life of Hu. 
z-kiabh is hereafter more largely written, 

that this army of Thirrhateb was from Arabia, J. 
For he confeſſeth 
in the tenth book the firſt chapter of the Jew; 
antiquities, that it was come to Senacherib's knoy. 
ledge, that the army which was a foot (both to re. 
lieve the Egyptians and the Jews) march'd towarg, 
him by the way of the deſart: now the deſart which 
lay indifferent between © Jeruſalem and Peluſun, 
was that of Pharan or Sur, which alſo toucheth 
on the three Arabia's, to wit, the ſtony, of which 
it is a part, the deſart, and the happy; and by ng 
other way indeed could the Arabiaus come on tg 
ſuccour either Peluſium or Jeruſalem. But, thy 
there is any deſart between Peluſium and the ſouth 
part of Egypt, hath never yet been heard of, or de. 
ſcribed, by any coſmographer or hiſtorian. So then 
this ſcripture of the ſecond of Kings, verſe the ninti, 
hath the ſame miſtaking as the reſt. For here the 
word [ Chufþ] is alſo tranſlated Erhiopia ; and in 
this ſenſe have all the interpreters, but Junius, ex. 
preſſed the beginning of the ninth verſe. - - He hear 
alſo men ſay of Thirrhakeb king of Ethiopia, & 
whereas it ſhould have been thus converted with 
Junius. Audiens autem de Thirrhakeh rege Chuſti. 
He heard alſo of Thirrhakeb king of the Chujite, 
For they were the Chufites and Arabians, whoſe 
houſes and cities were next the fire, and upon whom 

the very ſmoke of Judab flaming was blown, be. 

ing their neareſt neighbours : and ſo were not the 

Ethiopian Black-mores under the equinoctial, whom 

neither war nor peace {which diſcovereth all regi- 

ons) ever found out, faith * Pliny. For this king 
was no more king of Ethiopia than Zerah ws, 

who invaded & Aſa king of Judah, with an army 

of a million and three thouſand chariots. Indeed, 

how ſuch an army and thoſe chariots ſhould pals 

thro' all Egypt (the kings of Egypt being mighty 

kings) let all men that know how theſe regions 

are ſeated, and how far diſtant, judge. For pin. 

ces do not eaſily permit armies of a million to rut 

thro? them; neither was there ever any ſuch ftrengii 

of black-mores heard of in that part of the world, 

or elſewhere. Neither are theſe Ezhiopians ſuch 

travellers or conquerors ; and yet is this king 2. 

rab alſo called king of Ezbiopia. But the word 

Chuſb being firſt ſo converted for Ethiopia, the re 

of the interpreters (not looking, into the ſeats 0 

kingdoms, or the poſſibilities of attempts, or 1. 

vaſions) followed one another in the former 


kings. 
+ VII. 
A farther expoſition of the place, Iſaiah xvill, I. 


Oncerning theſe words in that 1 8th chapter 
of Iſaiab, Navium alarum,Wing'd ſhips (o thc 
Septuagint turn it) or Cymbalo alarum (acco 
to the Latin) Sails whiſtling in the winds, or 1977 
umbroſe ore (after Junius) the land of a ſhadowed 
coaſt, or, the land ſhadowing with wings, as dt 
Engliſh Geneva hath it. The two firſt interp'e 
tations of the Septuagint and St. Jerome have qt 
ſenſe in effect. For the ſails are commonly calle 
the wings of a ſhip 3 and we uſe to ſay ordinaril 
when our ſhips fail lowly, that ſhe wanteth Wing 
(that is) when her ſails are either worn or too — 
row; and we alſo uſe the ſame phraſe of the w. 
whiſtling in the fails. And it may be that if 


d 2 Kings 19. 1 Plin. I. 5. © 9 


e Lib. 10. cap. 1. 


EH 
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employ'd ſo many of thoſe ſmall ſhips, 
nails were Haid to give a ſhadow over the 
Red ſea. But to make both interpreta 


ations good, 

. bon Jſaiah) affirmeth, that the word Sa- 
140 00 fg 1 boch to ſhadow'and' to wider 
which is, to make a kind of cymbaline found: ſo 
as the meaning of this place, faith Pintus, is this: 
Wo to thee, O Egypt, which doſt promiſe to others 
ſafeguard, under the ſhadow of thy wings, which 
indeed ſeemeth to agree with the argument of the 
ISth chapter of Iſaiab and this phraſe is often elſe- 
where uſed, as in the 16th P/alm, Sub umbra ala- 
um tuarum protege me; Defend me under the ſha- 
dow of thy wings. The boats of reed ſpoken of 
are of two kinds; either of baſket- willow covered 
with hides (as anciently in Britain) or a tree made 
hollow in the bottom, and built upon both ſides 
witch canes. 


of the other in the Indios. 


SECT. XI. 
Of the plantation and antiquities of Egypt. 


+ 1. 


That Mizraim the chief planter of Egypt, and the 
reſt of the ſons of Ham, were ſeated in order, 
one by another. | | 


H E ſecond ſon of Ham was Mizraim, who 
(according to the place of a ſecond brother) 
was ſent ſomewhat farther off to inhabit. For 
Chuſh firſt poſſeſs d Chaldea on the weſt-ſide of Ge- 
bon chiefly : and from thence, as he increaſed in 
people, ſo he entred Arabia, and by time came to 
the border of the Red ſea, and to the ſouth-eaſt 


ide of Judea. Mizraim's brother (with Phut) paſs'd' 
over into Africa. Mizraim held Egypt. Phut 


(as a third brother) was thruſt farther off into Mau- 
ritania, Canaan took the ſea-coaſt, and held the 
ſide of Paleſtina: and theſe four brothers poſſeſsd 
all that tract of land, from Gebon in Chaldea, as 
far to the weſt as the Mediterranean ſea: compre- 
hending all Arabia Deſerta, and Petræa, all Canaan 
which embraceth Galilea, Samaria, and Judea; 
with the two Egypts 3 whereof the nether is bound- 
ed by Memphis on the ſouth, and by the Mediterra- 
nean ſea on the north: and Thebaida (called the up- 
per Egypt) ſtretcheth it ſelf towards the ſouth as far 
as Hene, the border of the Ethiopians or Blact- 
mores, All the reſt of the coaſt . weſtward, 
Phut peopled 3 which brothers had not any other 
mation or family that dwelt between them. And in 
the fame manner did all their ſons again, and all 
the ſons of the reſt of Noah's children, ſort them- 


elves, 
+ II. of 12! 


Of the time about which the name of Egypt began to . 

be known : and of the Egyptians lunary years, 75 
which made their antiquities ſeem more fubu- 
ous, 1 1 


H1S flouriſhing kingdom poſſeſs d by Mix- 
raim, cha her ancient name, and be- 
came Egypt, at ſuch time as Ægyptus (otherwiſe Ra- 
meſes, as ſome think) the ſon of Helus chaced thence 
bis elder brother Dangus, ſhifting him into that 
Part of Greece, now called Morea, by whom the 
4rgives were made Danai abandoning their proper 
:ames: which happened 877 years after the flood, 
the time of Joſbua, as St. Auguſtine .conjectureth 
Ut of Euſebius. But in Homer's Odyſſes it appeareth, 
wat the Zeyprians were ſo called at the time of the 


« 3» a” «we. 


Of the one fort I have ſeen in Ireland, 
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Trojan war. And before this Egypt Was known' 
by divers other natmes; as Oceana, Aria, Offriana, 
&c. And Manetbon (Whom Joſephus citeth in his 
firſt book againſt Appion) mi all the kings of 
Egypt after Moſes's departure, who conſumed 393 
years. By which other men conjecture, that the 
Egyptians took on them that name 3 30 years after 

oſhua, and about 1000 years after the flood. But 
where Joſephus in the ſame book taketh '//7ae] to be 
thoſe /yc/os, which he alſo calleth paſoyes or ſhep- 
herds, which are faid to have reigned in Egypt 511 
years, whom alſo he calleth his anceftors (mean- 
ing the anceſtors of the Jets ;) in this J am ſure he 
was grofly deceived, or that he vainly boaſted ; 
for the /ſraelites had no ſuch domirion as Manet hon 
teigneth : nor abode in Egypt ſo long à time by 
many years. | 503 £ DNR | 
Of the Egyptian antiquities there are many fan- 
cies in Trogus,” Herodotus, Plato, Diod. Siculus, Me- 
la, and others. For they affirm (faith Pomp. Mela) 
that there had reigned in Egypt 330 kings before 
Amaſis, who was contemporary with Cyrus; and 
that they had memory and ſtory of 13000 years; 
and that the ſtars had four times changed, their 
courſe, and the ſun twice ſet in the eaſt. "Theſe 
riddles are alſo rife among the Athenians. and 
Arcadians, . who dare affirm that they are more 


ancient than Jupiter and the moon, whereof Ovid. 


J 
Ante Jovem genitum terras habuiſſe feruntur 
Arcades : & luna gens prior illa fuit. 

The Arcadians the earth inhabited _ 

Ere yet the moon did ſhine, or Jove was bred. 


But for thoſe 13000 years it may well be true: 
ſeeing it is certain that the Egyptians reckon their 
years by months, which makes after that account 
not above 1000 or 1100 years, whether we take 
their months or lunary years to have been of the 
firſt k ind of 27 days and 8 hours; or otherwiſe 29 
days and 12 hours; or after any other of thoſe 3 
diverſities of their lunary years. 


+ III. 


Of certain vain aſſertions of the antiquity of the 


Erardus Mercator, in his chronology, reaſon- 
eth for the Egyptians antiquity in this man- 

ner; that the 16th Dynaſty (where Euſebius begins 
to reckon — DAT times) had beginning with 
the general flood: and that therefore the firſt of the 
other fiſteen reached the creation, or ſoon aſter it. 
To which conjecture of Mercator, Pererius maketh 
this anſwer: that therein Mercutor was firſt deceiv- 


ed, becauſe he taketh it for granted, that the be- 
ginning of the 16th Dynaſty wus at once with the 


general flood: which Euſebius maketh 292 years 
after, and in the time of Abrabam. Secondly, 
Mercator maketh the beginning of the ſhepherds 
Dynaſtia (being in number the 17th) in the time of 
their firſt king, Saliis, to have been in the year of 
the world 1846, which Euſebius findeth in the 
world's age 2140. For the 16th Dynaſtia was be- 
gun but in the 292d year after the flood, as they 
account, and continued 190 years. Thirdly, where- 
as Mercator maketh every Dynaſtia to endure 
115 years, Euſebius reckoneth many of them at 
leſs than 100 years: for the 28th had but 6 years; 
the 29th but 20, and the 3oth but 18 years. 


Now Annius, in his ſupplement of Manethon, af- 


firmeth, that all theſe 15 Dynaſties laſted but 162 


years: and that the firſt of the 15 began but in 
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the, 1431ſt year after the flood: ſo as where Merca- 
tor makes all the x5 to precede the flood, and the 
16th to have been then AY the time of the 
flood, Annivs makes them all after it. But the 
contrariety of falſnood cannot be hidden, tho” diſ- 
guiſed. For Aunius had forgotten his former _=_ 
nion and aſſertion, that it was in the 131ſt year 
Nimrod with the ſons of Noah came into the val- 
ley of Shinaar : ſo he forgets the time which was 
conſumed in'the building of Babel : and that be- 
fore the confuſion of f. there was no diſperſi- 
on, nor far- off plantation at all. And tho' he ha- 
ſtily convey d Gomer into /taly, and Tubal into 
Spain, in the 10th year of Nimrod's reign (which 
was 10 years after his arrival into Babylonia) yet here- 
in he is more unadviſed. Fot he makes Egypt poſ- 
ſeſs'd, and a government eſtabliſhed in the very firſt 
year of the arrival of Nimrod into Shinaar, before 
all partition, or any ition far off or near in 

lion ; for from thence (that is, from Babel) did 
the Lord ſcatter them upon all the earth. 


14 


Againſt Pererius: that it is not unlikely, but that E- 
gypt was peopled within 200 years after the crea- 
tion; at leaſt, that both it, and the moſt part of 
the world, were peopled before the flood. 


UT whereas Pererius ſeeketh to overthrow 
this antiquity of the Egyptians, touching their 
Dynaſties (which Euſebius doth not altogether de- 
ſtroy, but leſſen) I do not find any great ſtrength 
in this opinion of Pererius (to wit) that it was either 
unlikely or impoſſible that Egypt ſhould be peopled 
within x00 or 200 Adam,' in the firſt 
age. And whereas he ſuppoſeth that it was not 
inhabited at all before the general flood, I do veri- 
ly believe the contrary: and that not only of E- 
gypt, but the better part of all the world was then 
peopled : Pererius's words are theſe: Quomodo e- 
nim primos mundi ducentos, vel etiam centum annos 
Adami proles adeo multiplicari potuit, ut ad Ægyptum 
uſque habitandum & complendum propagata fit, &c. 
For how could the children of Adam be ſo multi- 
plied in the firſt two hundred, or in the firſt hun- 
dred years of the world, and ſo propagated as to 
inhabit and fill Egypt? for allowing this, ſaith Pe- 
rerius, we muſt alſo confeſs, that there were then 
both the AHrians, and other nations. 1 
Now ſeeing the ſeriptures are ſilent herein, and 
that it is no point of our ſaving belief, it is lawful 
for every man to be guided in this and the like 
queſtions by the beſt reaſon, circumſtance, and 
likehhood ; and herein, as in the reſt, I proteſt 
that J do not gainſay any man's opinion out of 
any croſſing or cavilling humour : -for 1 think. it 
the part of every Chriſtian, rather to reconcile dif- 
ferences, where there is poſſibility of union, than 
out of froward ſubtilty, and prejudicate reſolved- 
neſs, to maintain factions 
contentions. 7 IN? 
Firſt therefore to 


(ict is =d>15 ö | | 
this opinion, that Egypt was 


not planted ſo ſoon after Adam, no, not at all be- 
fore the flood, I fay there is no reaſon why we 
ſhould give a leſs increaſe to the ſons of Adam; than 


to the ſons of Noah. For their length of life, which 
exceeded thoſe which came after the flood double, 
and (after a few 
of their ſtrength and ability, to 


kindred, nor conſanguinity. 
a ſpeedy increaſe of people, 
it may in ſome ſort a 
(being fearful that 


And that there was 


e death of Abe] would have 


been revenged on him) withdrew himſelf from the 
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needleſs, and dangerous 


years) treble, is an infallible proof 
t many chil- 
dren: and at that time they obſerved no degrees of 


and in great numbers, 
pear by this, that Cain, who. 


reſt, which were afterwards begottan, and dwele; 
the land of Nad, and there by the ora 
own iſſues, built a city (called Enoct) after dy 
name of his firſt-· born. Now if it be 
Nimrod came into the valley of Hm with 
many multitudes, as ſufficed to build the city ang 

as 

ac 


tower of Babel: and that to this increaſe * 
given but 130 years by Beroſus, and after the qc. 
count of the ſcriptures (reckoning, as it is common. 
ly underſtood, by the birth of Arphaxad; geln, 
Heber, and Hhaleg) but 101 ae ſer no cauſe 
to doubt, but that in the 1 y of the firſt age, 
when the bodies of men were moſt perfect, even 
within 130 years (the ſame, if not a greater) num. 
ber might he increaſed : and id within 70 years af. 
ter (that is, by fuch time as the world had ſtood 
200 years) as well Hria, Syria, and Egypt, might 
be poſſeſs'd before the flood, as they were within 
the ſame or leſs time after it. Neither doth it agree 
with the circumſtance, or true ſtory of the Bab). 
lonian and Mirian empire, that all thoſe people 
which were increaſed in the firſt 100 or 130 
after the flood, came into Shinaar and Babylonis. 
For that ever Noah himſelf came out of the eaſt, 
as there is no ſcripture or authority to prove it, ſo 
all probable conjecture and reaſon it fel denies it, 
Again, thofe multitudes and powerful 
which Semiramis (but the 3d from Nimrod) found 
in India, conſidered with her own army of three 
millions (and ſhe left not all her kmgdoms emp. 
ty) do well prove, that if the world had ſuch 
plenty of people in ſo few years after the flood, 
it might alſo be as plentifully filled in like time be- 
fore it. For after their π¼ account: Nimes go- 
verned Babylonia and MHria but 292 yearsafter the 
food of Noab. And theſe troops of Semiranis 
were gathered out of all choſe eaſtern Ringdoms, 
from Media to the Mediterranean ſea; when there 
had now paſs'd from the flood to the time of this 
her invaſion, ſomewhat leſs or more than 360 yean: 
for much more time the true chronology cannot al- 
low; tho? I confeſs, that in reſpect of the "ſtrange 
eſs of Semiramis army, and the incredible 
multitades gathered, this is as ſhort a time a 
can well be given. And if but one half be te 
of that which is ſaid, that her army conſiſted of 
1300000 footmen, and 500000 horſemen, it mult 
needs be, that long before Semiramis*s reign, the 
greateſt part of Afa- (whence her huge army wa 
gathered) was of le: yea Avabis it ſl 
(much part whereof is n) muſt long before 
this time of Semiramis have been plentifullypeopled; 
when Ninus having a determination to make him 
ſelf maſter of all inations, entered notwithſtanding 
in league with the king thereof: whom thereſote he 
either feared, or ſought his aſſiſtance. And if #* 
bia were then ſo well repleniſhed, I ſee no cauſe but 
Egypt might alſo be peopled. Now it. we may 
believe Trogus Pompeius (epitomiz'd by Juli, 
lib. 1.) Egypt was a moſt flouriſhing and magii- 
cent nation before Ninus was born. For theſe be 
his own words, ſpeaking of Ninus : Futre quider 
temporibus antiquioribus Vexoris rex Agypth g 
But there were in times more ancient Varori ku 
of Egypt, and Tundis king of the Seyshiam: ct 
which the one invaded Homus, the öther BO, 
And how full of people all that part of the world 
was, the conqueſts of Ninas witneſs, -who fubdued 
with no ſmall force the Armenians, the Wetter, aud 
afterwards the Ba#rians'; yea, all that whole bod 
of Ma on this fide India. Fer Divderns out on 
numbreth the armies, wherewith Vin“ iHivades 27 
roaſter, at 170000 footinen, and 200000 * 
men: and the ſtories generally ſhew, that thoug 
Zoroaſter's army was far ſhort of thus, yet er 
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bell. But to what end ea E for fo: 
reign authority? for no man douhteth hut that E- 
gut was poſſeſs d by Mizraim, the lon of Ham; 

d that! eltabliſhed kingdom, filled with 


cities, laws, and policies. Cannot be eſteemed a la- 
bour of a few days: and therefore it muſt be in- 
ited in a leſs time than 200 years after the flood; 
and in the ſame time, if not in a ſhorter, before 
che flood. For if ſo many millions of men were 
ſound within 300 years after the general flood; ſo 
as not only Babylon, and M yria, Bactria, Arme- 
nia, Media, Arabia, e Paleſtina, yea, the 
far-off Libya on the one ſide, and India on the o- 
ther, and Scythia, inferior to neither, were all filled: 
into what ſmall corners could then all thoſe nations 
be compreſs'd, which 1656 years brought forth be- 
fore the flood? Even neceſſity, which cannot be re- 
ſiſted, caſt the abundance of mens bodies into all 
parts of the known world; eſpecially, where death 
forbare the father, and made no place for the ſon, 
till he had beheld living nations of his own body. 


+ v. 
Of ſome other reaſons againſt the opinion of Pererius- 


TOR. what a ſtr: increaſe did the long 
lives of the firſt age make, when they conti- 
nued 800 or 900 years. Surely, we have reaſon 
to doubt that the world could not.cantain them, ra- 
ther than that they were not {ſpread over the world. 
For let us now reckon the date of, qur lives in this 
age of the world: wherein if one ,execcd.. go years, 
ten for one are cut off in that paſſage, and yet we 
find no want of people z nay, we Chow the multi- 
tude ſuch, as if by wars or peſtilence they were n 
ſometimes taken off by many thouſands, the ea 
with all the induſtry 2 could not give then 
food. What ſtrange heaps then of ſouls had th 
rſt ages, who enjoyed 800 or 900 years as afore- 
ld! Theſe numbers, I ſay, cannot be counted or 
conceived, For it would come to the ſame rec- 
koning in effect, as if all thoſe which have been 
born in Britain ſince. three or four hundred years be- 
fore the Norman conqueſt (ſaving ſuch as by acci- 
dent or by violence were cut off) ere now alive; 
and if to theſe there were added, as many as by 
Polygamy might have been increaſed, . For (o omit 
that the giants and mighty ones of ther fuſt age ob- 
(ryed no law of matrimony) it is., to be thought, 
that thoſe lovers of the world and of pleaſure, hen 
ey knew the long and liberal time which nature 
had given them, would not willingly or haſtily 
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fragment. of, Beraſug, with Auniuss comment, be 

ry, ridiculous in many plages (che ancient copies 
or Joſt) yet all things in Bereſus are 
not to be rejected. Therefone St. Jerome for ſuch 
authors gives a good rule: Hons egrum eligamus, 
e eee. 
em, and rexect the raft. And certainly in the very 
beginning jof the dt book, Beraſas agtgs t, in el 
fect, wich Moſes, touching the: general: flogd:: and 
in that firſt part Beyoſs 1 mig 
men and giants which inhabited uach, j 
ed over all nations, and ſubjected the | univerſal 
world : and tho' that phraſe [of all the warld] be 
often uſed. in the ſcriptures for a part thereof; as in 
the ſecond of the A#s : That there mere dwelling 
at Jeruſalem Jews, men that feared God of every 
nation under heaven: yet hy words which follow 
in Beraſus, it is plain that his words and ſenſe were 
the ſame: for he addeth from the ſun's riſing to 
the ſun's ſetting, which cannot be taken for any 
ſmall part thereof. Again, we may ſafely conjec- 
ture, that Noah did not part and proportion the 
world among his ſons at adventure, or leſt them as 
diſcoverers, but directed them to thoſe regions which 
he formerly knew had been inhabited. And it can- 
not be denied that the earth was more paſſable and 
eaſy to travel over before the flood, than aſter it. 
For Pererius himſelf confeſſeth, that Attica (by 
reaſon of mud and ſlime which the water left upon 
the earth) was uninhabited 200 years after Ogyges's 
flood, hereby we may gather that there was no 
great * countries after the 
general deluge, when the earth lay, as it were, in- 
.copſed, for 100 or; 130 years together. And there- 
fore was the face thereof in all conjecture more beau- 
tiſul, and jeſs eumberſome to walk over in the firſt 
Age, than after the general. overflowing. | 
£50: ni vun 10 nit: 
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ee 


Of the words of Moſes, Gen. x. verſe the laſt, where- 


* 


- 


upon Pererius grounded his opinion. 


n 8 in 

TAS TL, whereas Pererius draws this argu- 
IL meat aut of the laſt verſe of the tenth of Gene- 
fis, And out of theſe were ale nations divided after 
the flood. Quo ſignificatur talem diviſionem non fuiſ- 
ſe ante diluvium 3 By which it appeareth, ſaith Pe- 
rerius, that there was no ſuch diviſion before the 
flood: which: he alſo ſecketh; to confirm out of the 
Althof Gepeſis, becauſe thediviſion of tongues. was 


cauſe; ofthe. diſperſion of the people. This conſe- 


quence, Quo yignifcatur, Ec. ſeemeth to me. very 


Weather tſelf rather i teacheth the contrary : 
Hor ont of (Beſe, "faith Moſes, dere the nations di- 
vided in the:gorth after 164 and; inferring, chat 
before che flood the nations ere divided out of 


preſent themſelves. to any danger which they could others, tho after: che fload ut of theſe only. But 


fly from or eſchew. For what human argument 
better perſuaſion, to make men careleſs of / life, 
and fearleſs of death, than the little time which 
keeps them aſunder, and that ſhort time alſo ac- 
cOmpanied with ſo many pains and diſeaſes, which 
envious old age of the world mingleth toge- 
* 6 wa n with the ſeeds Amt, < ? 
ow 11 that Bero/us, or Anmus may be alle 
for ſufficient —_— hom Pererius himſelf m 
Jueſtion citeth, then is it by them affirmed, and by 
Joſephus confirmed, that the city of Euorh was ſeat- 
5 near Libanus in Syria and if other parts of Sy- 
5 Vere peopled in Cain's time, Lſee no cauſe why 
| aeſtina (which is alſo a province of; ria) and E- 
Ta Which neighboureth it, could be left deſblate 
banal de le dme ef Cg, and-all_thoſe times 
een his death and the flood, which were by 


cttimation 700 or 800. years. And ſure, tho' this 


whatſoever ſenſe may be gathered from this place, 
yet it can no way be drawn to the times before the 
Hodd, or to any plantation or diviſion in that age: 
for. if there were none elſe among whom the earth 
could be divided after the flood, but Voab's ſons, 
vrherein doth that . neceſſary. dixiſion controul the 
planting; of the world before it? And whereas it is 
alledged that the confuſion of ſpeech was the + cauſe 
of this diſperſion, it is true, that it was fo for that 
preſent; but if Babel had never been built, nor 
any: confuſion of languages at all, yet increaſe of 
people and time would have enforc' d a farther- off 
and general plantation: as Beruſus (lib. 3.) ſays well, 
that when mankind were. 20 —— y — 
Vd comparandas novas ſedes i neceſſitas compeilehat, 
T mon driven by neceſſity to ſeek new habita- 
tions. For we find, as it is before ſaid, that within 


300 years after the flood, there were gathered to- 


gether 
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92 
gether into two armies, ſuch multitudes as Mie val- 
ley about Babylon could not ha ve ſuſtuined choſe 
numbers with their increaſe for any lng" time: all 
Aſia the greater and che leſſer; all Schibli, Arabin, 
Paleſtina, and Egypt, with Greece, and the iſlands 
thereof; Mauritania and Libya being alſo at chat 
time fully peopled. And if we believe Beroſüs, 
then not only thoſe parts of the world, but (within 
140 years after the flood) Spain, Italy and France 
were alſo planted: much more then may we think, 
that within 1656 years before the flood, in the 
time of the chief ſtrength of mankind, they were 
repleniſh'd with people. And certainly ſeeing all 
the world was overflown, there were people in all 
the world which offended. 


+ VII. 


A concluſion reſolving of that which is moſs likely, 


touching the Egyptian antiquities ; with ſomewhat 
4 Phut (another ſon of Ham) which peopled 
ibya. 


Herefore for the antiquity of the Egyptians, as 

I do not agree with Mercator, nor judge with 

the Vulgar, which give too much credit to the F- 
gyptian antiquities : ſo I do not think the report of 
eir antiquities ſo fabulous, as either Pererius or 
other men conceive it. But I rather incline to this, 
that Egypt being peopled before the flood, and two 
or three hundred years more or leſs after Adam, 
there might remain unto the ſons of Mizraim ſome 
monuments (in pillars or altars of ſtone or metal) 
of their former kings or governors :- which the E- 
ptians having added to the liſt and roll of their 
ings after the flood, in ſucceeding time (out of the 
vanity of glory, or by ſome corruption in their 
prieſts) ſomething beyond the truth might be inſert- 
ed. And that the memory of antiquity was in ſuch 
ſort preſerved, Beroſus affirmeth it of the Chal- 
deans, and ſo doth Epigenes. For they both write, 
that the uſe of letters and the art of aſtronomy was 
known tothe Babylonians 3634 years before Alexan- 
der's conqueſt : and this report Annias findeth to 


agree and reach to the time of Enoch, who was born 


1034 years before the flood, and wrote of the world's 


deſtruction, both by water and fire; as alſo of Chris 


coming in judgment; as St. Jude hath witneſſed. 


But leaving theſe antiquities to other mens judg- © 
ments, and every man to his own reaſon, I will 


conclude this plantation of Egypt. It is agreed by 


all, that it was peopled by Mizraim, and that it 
from Ægyptus the fon of 
Belus, as aforeſaid. Being divided into two regi- 
ons, that part from Memphis or Nicopolis to the Me- 


took the name of E 


diterranean ſea, was called the inferiour Egypt; ſur- 
named alſo Delta; becauſe the ſeveral branches of 
Nilus breaking aſunder from one body of the ri- 
ver, gave it the form of the Greet letter Delta, 
which is the form of a triangle. That branch, 
which ran toward the north-eaſt and embraced the 


ſea, next unto the defarts of Sur and Pharan, had 
Iufium, where Senacherib was 


on it the city of Pe 
repulſed : the other branch, which yielded it ſelf 
to the ſalt-water towards the north- caſt, is beauti- 
fied by that famous city of Alexandria the u 


part of Egypt is bounded between Memphis and Sy- 
ene near Ethiopia, and had the name of Thebaida, 
of that ancient city of Thebes, which (according to 
Homer) was adorned with 100 gates: and therefore 
called Civitas centum portarum, and by the Greeks 
Dioſpolis; in the ſcriptures No-bamon, which ſig- 
nifieth multitudes of inhabitants, exceeding belief. 
* Foſephns calls Egypt Merfin of Mizraim : and > He- 


. Joſeph. I. 1. Ant. c. 7. 


pper famous city of Zidon in Phenicia, hi 


Herodot. Euterpe. ie Lib. 5. e. 1. | Ss 
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Fodotus affirens, that it had Oe the name G25. 
isn. Bent dd aa n Ji A * 38 nt; 
Phus che third ſon of Ham took the next porticn 
of land to his brother Mizraim ,and inhabited Libya, 
whoſe people were anciently called Phutei, faith 
© Foſephus, and Pliny mentionech the river ur in 
Mauritania which river from the mountain 41. 

known to the inhabitants by the name of 


3 Sx T. XII. * 
Of the eleven ſons of Canaan, the fourth ſonof Ham, 
| | +.1. * har 


Of the bounds of the land of Canaan z with 10. 
names of his eleven ſons. _ 


ANA AN, the fourth ſon of Ham, poſſeſod 
all chat region called by the Romans Paleſtine, 
in the ſcriptures Galilea, Samaria and Fudea ; in 
the latter times known by the name of the Holy Land 
and Jury; the limits whereof are preciſely ſet down 
by Moſes, Geneſis 10. Then the border of the Ca. 
naanites was from Zidon as thou goeſt ro Gerar unil 
Azzah, and as thou goeft unto Sodom and Gomorrba, 
and Admah, and Zeboim, even unto Laſha. Now 
howſoever theſe words of the Hebrew text [ as. thoy 
goeſt] be converted, Moſes's meaning was, that Ge. 
rar was the ſouth bound of Canaan, and Ziden the 
north; Sodom and Gomorrha the eaſt, and the other 
cities named, ſtood on the frontiers thereof. For 
Gerar ſtandeth in a right line from Gaza, in the 
Way of Egypt, the uttermoſt territory of Cayaas 
9 : and this was properly the land ef Ca- 

1. 14124 ' . . 
No the ſons of Canaan which poſſeſ d thi 
country, and inhabited ſome part of the, borden 
thereof, were in number eleven 


Zidon. © 

Heth or Chethus. 

Jebuſi or Jebuſeus. | 

Emori or Emoreus, or Amoreus. 

Girgeſhi or Girgeſeus. 

Hevi or Chivens. 

Arti or Harkeys. 

Sint or Sinæus. * 
Arvadi or Arvadæ un. 

Zamari or Samareus, or Tzemariys. 

. Hamathi or Hamathæus, or Chamatheu. 
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Of which the moſt renowned were the Heli, 
Gergeſites, Amorites, Hevites, Febuſites, and Pais 
Sites. which Perizzites were deſcended of Zans 
or Samareus, or from ſome of his. 


„ 
Of the portions of Zidon and Heth. 


Do M the firſt born of Candi, bail b 


terward fell in partition to the tribe of fer - 1. 
Aer, Zabulon and Naphtali had a great part - 
the ancient Phenicia diffributed among them; b. 
the Aferites could never obtain Zidon itſelt. 
The ſecond ſon of Canaan was Heth or Cen, 
of whom came the Hethites, or Hittites, obe 
thoſe ſeven principal nations (commanders of 
naar) appointed by God to be rooted out: name) 


. 
533836 
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perixzites and Hevites, 
Hittites 
bron, near 


and the Jebuſites. The 


deſart of Pharan to the ſouth: for about 
75 ce (otherwiſe Pufeus faramemti) four miles from 
Ca dwelt Heth and his poſterity, as far to the 
"orth-caſt as Hebron, and Mamre ; and of Epbraim 
the Hittite did > Abraham buy the field of Sarah's 
burial, Of which nation Rebecca bewailed herſelf 
ro Iſaac, ſaying, <That ſhe was weary, of her life 
for the daughters of Heth."\ The giants Anakim were 
of theſe Hittites, a ſtrong and fierce nation, whoſe 
entertainments by the kings of //rael againſt them, 
the Syrians greatly fear'd : as in the ſecond of the 
Kings 3 *Iſrael hath bired againſt us the kings of the 
tiles. 4 
e Hitt + tt. 1 
Of the Jebuſites and Amorites: 

EBUSEUS che third ſon of Canaan, of whom 
came the Jebuſites, and whoſe principal ſeat 
was Jebus, afterwards Jeriſalem, were alſo a va- 
ant and ſtubborn nation, and held their city and 
the country near it, till ſuch time as David by God's 
aſſiſtance recovered both: yet were not the Jebu- 

ftes extinguiſhed, but were tributaries to Solomon. 
Amoreus was the fourth fon of Canaan, of whom 
the Amorites took name, who inhabited that land 
to the eaſt of Jordan below the fea of Galilee, hav- 
ing Arnon and the mountains of Galaad on the eaſt, 


and Jordan on the weſt ; of whom Og, king of Ba- 
ſan, and Sibon, overthrown by Moſes, were prin- 
CES . 


The Amorites had alſo many other habitations 
diſperſed within the bounds of Canaan : as behind 
Libanus in the edge of Cœleſjria, or Syria Libanica. 
They had alſo their being in the mountains of *Zuda, 
and in Idumæa near the Metropolis thereof, called 
Duma. And hereof it came, that all the Canaa- 
nites were ſometimes called Amorites : as in Geneſis 
x; For the wickedneſs of the Amorites is not yet full. 
And that this was atfo a powerful nation, we find 
in the prophet Amos; * Yet defiroyed I the Amo- 
rite before them, whoſe height was like the beight 
of a cedar, and he was firong as the oaks, | 


+ IV: M 
Of the Gergeſites, Hevites and Hatkites. 
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efion, otherwiſe Girgaſi, who inhabited on 
the eaſt-ſide of the lake of Tiberias, or the ſea of 
Galilee, where Ptolemy ſets the city Geraſa, which 
Joſephus calls Geſera in the territory of Decapolis. 
Here it was that Chriſt diſpoſſeſs'd the  poſſeſs'd 
with devils z and the Gergeſites deſired him to de- 
part their coaſts ; becauſe their ſwine filled with the 
evil ſpirits drowned themſelves in the ſea of Galilee. 
Gergeſeus alfo built Berytus, ſometime Geris, after- 
wards Felix Julia, three miles from the river Ado- 
ms in Phenicia, in which the Romans held a garri- 
ries and to which Auguſtus gave many large pri- 
es. 

. Heveus the ſixth ſon, and father of the Hevites, 

abited under Libanus near Emath. Theſe He- 
det, howſoever the Caphthorim expelled a good 
Part of them (as in Deuteronomy the ſecond is re- 
membred) yet many of them remained all the war 
* 7oſbua, and afterwards to the time of Solomon. 
For God was not pleaſed utterly to root out theſe 
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inhabited about Berſabe, and towards Fe- 
the torrent Beſor, and about Gerar, which 
Moſes maketh the uttermoſt limit of Canan, hav- 
; the 


PE fifth ſon of Canaan was Gergeſeus.or Cer. 


42 Kin S 1 
k Beroald, in Chron. 1.4. I Kings 16. 24. 
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'he Gergeſites, the Amorizes," the Canaanites, the nations, but they were ſometimes made tributaries 


to the //ratlites;. and other times ſerved, in 
their falling away from the true worſhip of God) 
to afflict them: for as it is written Judges iii. They 
remained to prove Iſrael by: them, whether they 
would obey the command ments of Cod. , 
The feventh ſon was Araceus or Harti, who be- 
tween the foot of Libanus and the Mediterranean ſea, 
over · againſt Tripolis, built the city of Archas, Arce, 
or Arca, afterwards Arachis: - - | 


— - 2%, 64 
Of Sini and Arvadi. 


8 INEUS the eighth ſon, Hieroſolymitanus ſets 
at Caparorſa, which Ptolemy finds in Judea, 
not far from Febus 3 to the ſouth thereof, ſarth Ju- 
nius, But it is more probable, that Sineus founded 
Sin, which St. Jerome calls Sim; Ptolemy, Simyra; 
Mela and Pliny, Simirus; Brochard, S$ycon (called 
Synochis) near Arca. Pererius thinks that Sineus 
inhabited the deſarts of Sinai, or thereabouts ; but 
hereof there is no other certainty than the report of 
Brochard, who took view of all theſe places, affirming 
that Sineus built Synochis, as Zidon built Zidon. 
There is alſo another nation of Sini, written with 
the letter C, otherwiſe Kenei, who deſcended of 
Hobab the ſon of Raguel the Madianite, who aſſiſt- 
ed the Iſraelites, in their conduction thro? the wil- 
derneſs of Pharan, But theſe Cinæi were admit- 
ted among the //7aelites, and had a portion of land 
with the e Naphtalims, beſides their habitations with 
the Amalekites : againſt theſe Cinæi Balaam pro- 
2 that they ſhould be deſtroyed by the 4/- 

rians. | 9400-61; 

The ninth fon. was Aradeus or Arvadeus, who in 
the iſle of h Aradus built the city Arados: oppoſite 
againſt which iſland, on the main of Phenicia, they 
founded another city of that name, which for op- 
poſition. was afterwards called Antaradus. To this 
city came St. Peter, ſaith Clement, and in this iſle 
preached the goſpel ; and founded a church in ho- 
nour of our lady : but we find no ſuch work of his 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles. Both theſe two were 
very famous, and places of ſkilful ſeamen, whom 
Ezekiel remembreth in his prophecies againſt the 
Tyrians. i The inhabitants of Zidon and Arvad were 
thy mariners. 


+ VI. 
0 Zemart. 


F Samareus or Zemari, the tenth ſon, there 
| are divers opinions. Some think that he 
inhabited in Cele/yria at Edeſſa, and founded Sa- 
maraim, which in Joſhua is placed in the tribe of 
Benjamin. There 1s alſo Samaraiim (of the ſame 
orthography) upon the mountains of Ephraim, faith 
k Beroaldus, mentioned in the ſecond of Chronicles 
X11, 4. which the Latin converteth amiſs, faith he, 
by Semeron. The Hieroſolymitan paraphraſt makes 
Samareus (of whom were the Perizzites) the pa- 
rent of the Emiſſani, which Pliny calls the Hemi- 
ſeni, in Celeſyria ; and it may be that it was their 
firſt habitation, and that they afterwards inhabited 
thoſe other places before remembred. But that 
they founded Samaria, both the Hebrew orthogra- 
phy, and this place in the firſt of Kings (ſpeaking, 
of Omri) diſproveth. Aud he. bought the mountain 
Samaria, or Shemeron, of. one Shemer, for two ta- 
lents of filver, and built in the mountain: and cal- 
led the name of tbe city. which he built, after the 


7 e Deut. 1. Num. 15.  f Amos2. t Judg. 4. 
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name of Shemir, lord of the mountain Samaria. But 
of all theſe 3 I ſhall ſpeak more at large in the 
conqueſt of the Holy Land by the children of Hyael. 
Of whomſoever the Samaritens were deſcended, ſure 
I am, that they were ever a perfidions nation, and 
baſe: for as long as the ſtate of the Jews ſtood up, 
they always called themſelves Jews ; when it ſuffer- 
ed or funk, they thenutterly denied to be of that na- 
tion or family; for at ſuch time as they were return- 
ed from their firſt captivity, became a mix'd 
nation; partly of the colonies of the 4/jrians, and 
partly of the naturals. 


+ VII. 
Of Hamathi. 


HE laſt of Canaern's ſons was Hamatbeus, or 

(according to the — Hamathi of Ha- 
math, faith Beroaldus, of which (the aſpiration ta- 
ken away) the ſame is pronounced Emath, where- 
of Haumatheus was preſent. Joſephus and St. Je- 
rome confound Emath with Antioch, not that An- 
tioch which ſtandeth on the river Orontes on the 
frontier of Comagena, between the mountain Caſſius 
and the province of Pieria, and Selencis, of which 
St, Peter was biſhop, and in which St. Luke and 
Ignatius were born: but Antioch ſurnamed Epi- 
phania, as Beroaldus ſappoſeth, which ſtandeth be- 
tween Apamea and Emeſa in Caſſiotis. Yet indeed 
Emath cannot be taken for either; for both that 
Antioch apon Orontes, and that which neighboureth 
Emeſa, are farther off ſeated from Canaan, than 
ever any of thoſe nations ſtragled. And whereas 
St. Jerome ſetteth Emath, which he confoundeth 
with Epiphania, in the tribe of Naphtali ; it is ma- 
nifeſt that Epiphania, which ſtandeth to the north of 


Eneſa, hath all the province of Laodicea between 


it and any part of the land divided. And if Liba- 
non it ſelf were not ſhared among the tribes, then 
could not Epiphania belong unto them : for both 
the provinces Laodicea and Libanica are between 
Epiphania and any part of the Holy Land, and 
therefore Emath ſo taken could not be a part of 
Naphrali, as in the 13th of Joſhua is directly pro- 
ved. For Joſhua counting the lands that remained 
unpoſſeſs d, reckoneth all mount Libanon towards the 
ſun- riſing, from Baal-gad under mount Hermon, 
until we come to Hamath. And this reaſon, among 
others, is uſed, that Emath was not in Nephta- 
lim, or any way belonging to the children of J/-ael : 
becauſe David accepted the preſents of Tohu king 
of Emath, and therewithal conditions of peace ; 
which he would not have done, if that territory had 
ever belonged to the children of 7/rael, but would 
have recovered it without compoſition, and by 
ſtrong hand, as he did the reſt. But this argument, 
as I take it, hath no great weight : for if the pro- 
miſe which God made be conſidered, as it is writ- 
ten in Þ Deuteronomy, then might Emath be com- 
prehended, tho* ſeated altogether without the 
bounds of the land promiſed, according to the de- 
ſcription of Moſes and Jeſbua; for Emath is indeed 
firuate on the other fide of the mountain of Her- 
mon, which joineth to Libanns, and is otherwiſe 
called Iturea. But whereas Hamatb is named in Jo- 
Hud Xix. 35. and written in the Latin converſion 
Emath ; therein, ſaith Beroaldus, was St. Jerome 
miſtaken. Emath or Iturea is that over the moun- 
tains, and the city in Nephtalim ſhould be written 
Hamath ; and ſo the Septuagint, underſtanding the 
difference, write it Ammath and not Emath, the 
ſame which indeed belonged to the Nephralims, 
ſeated on the ſouth-ſide of Libanus to the eaſt of 


2 2Sam. 8. 9. 


ſuppoſed) nor out of Arabia the happy,” #5 man 


» Deut. 11, 24. 
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Aſedim: which St. Jerome writes Em, 7 


Hamath, others. Emat bin, gr Ame, and, t, 
people Amathein ; of Which, as Itake it, Ray. 
teh vaunteth in the ſecond of Kings 3 i bere is the 
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That moſt of the ſexs of 'Chuſh were ſeated iy 
Arabia he happy : and of the Sabeans that rab. 
bed Job: and of the queen that came 10 Solomon. 


EBA or Saba was the eldeſt fon of 'Chuſb, the 
eldeſt fon of Ham, to make a"difference be. 
tween him and his nephew Sheba," th ſon of his 
brother Raama, or Regma (or Ragma, after Man- 
tanus) his name is written with a ſingle [SI Samech, 
and Sheba the ſon of Regma with an [S] aſpirate, 
which is the Hebrew Schin. Seba the eldeſt fon of 
Chuſh, Regma his brother, and Shebu che ſon of 
Regma, poſſeſs'd both the ſhores of Arabia Felix. 
Saba took that part toward the Red ſea, as neareſt 
his father Chuſb, and the land of the Chufttes : Ng. 
ma and Sheba, the eaſt coaſt of the ſame Arabia, 
which looketh into the gulf of Perſia; of which 
Pliny : Sabæi Arabum populi propter thura tlariſi- 
mi ad utraque maria porreftis gentibas" babitant ; 
The Sabeans, people of Arabia, famous for their 
frankincenſe, extending their nations; dwell along 
both the ſeas, to wit, the Perſian and the Arabian 
or Red fea. This country was afterwatds -called 
Arabia a populi mixtione, faith Poſlellus. To this 
agreeth Ptolemy, who ſetteth the city of Saha wo- 
wards the Arabian or Red ſea, and the city Ne. 


pon towards the Per ian, with whom alſo we may 


eave Sabta : for ſo much Montanus gathereth out 
of Ptolemy, becauſe he remembreth a nation (cal- 
led Stabæi) near the Perſian ſea ; and Maſſabaibe 
which deſcended of them. But Montanus hath ent 
Regma, or (as he calls him Kama) into Carmaiis, 
for which I ſee no reaſon. Joſepbus, who on 
attended his own fancies, hath baniſhed Saba or 
Seba to the border of Ethiopia. But Beroaldus 
thinks it ſtrange, that the Sabæi, which ſtole away 
Job's cattle, ſhould run thro* all Egypt, and al 
Arabia Petræa, and find out Fob in Traconitis be- 
tween Paleſtina and Celeſyria 1200 miles off. NV 
as this conjecture was more than ridiculous, ſo do 
I think, that neither the Sabæi on the Re fea, Dor 
thoſe toward the Perſian ſea, could by any means 
execute the ſtealth upon Job, whichſoever Ber 
aldus ſhall take for neareſt. But theſe were the Ja. 
bei of Arabia the deſart, where Gailandines Mt 
chior affirmeth out of his own experience, that 

city Saba is ſeated: the fame which Proleny calls 
Save, now Semiſcaſac and from this Sabs u 
Arabia the defart, came thoſe magi or apiſemes 
which worſhipped Chriſt, faith Melchior, who 
words are tele: The magi came neither out of Me- 
ſopotamia (as Chryſoſtome, Jerome, and Ambroſ 


wiſe men do believe, but ont of Saba in Arabia the 
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opinion of Guilandinus, it appeareth that the Sabi 
were neighbours, to Job, and lay fit to invade and 
rob him. For both the other nations (as well thoſe 
on the Perfian ſea, as thoſe on the Red fea) are fo 
dijoined with large deſarts, as there is no poſſibi- 
liry for ſtrangers to paſs them, elpecially with any 
| of cattle, both. in reſpect of the mountains, 
of che ſands, and of the extream want of water in 
thoſe parts; Ubi nec bomines. nec belies videntur, 
nec aves, imo nec arbores, nec ger men aliguod, ſed non 
vi montes ſaxoſi, altiſimi, aſperrimiʒ Where there 
are found neither men nor „no not ſo much as 
birds, or trees, nor any paſture, or graſs, but only 
ſharp, and high, ſtony, and craggy mountains. Be- 
roaldus and Pererius conceive that the queen of Saba 
which came to vilit Solomon, was of the Sabri on 
the eaſt ſide of Arabia Felix; but the contrary ſeem- 
eth more probable, that ſhe was queen of Saba 
towards the Red ſea: for Solomon at that time com- 
manding all that part of Arabia Petræa, betwixt 
dumæa and the Red ſca, as far down as Mid ian or 
Madian, and Exzion Gaber : and this queen of Saba, 
which inhabited the weſt part of Arabia Felix, be- 


ter his territories, free from all danger of ſurprize 
by any other prince or nation. 

But to avoid tediouſneſs, it is manifeſt that Seba 
or Saba, Sabta, Raama, or Rhegma, with his ſons 
Sheba and Dedan, and Sabieca, were all the poſ- 
ſeſſors of Arabia the happy and the deſart: only 
Havila and Nimrod dwelt together on the eaſt fide 
of Chuſp, who held Arabia Hetræa. Now tor Sab- 
ta, there is found of his name the city of Sabbatha 
or Sabota in the ſame Arabia : of which both Pi. 
x and Ptalemy; Who withal nameth Sabotale, 
within the walls.. whereof there were ſometimes 


3 


1 found ſixty temples. Exetiel goineth the father 
mg and the ſon together, > The merchants of Sheba and 
** Ruama were thy merchants. And that they were 
led the eaſtern Arabzans. their merchandize witneſſeth, 
this formerly repeated in the chapter of Paradiſe. For 
= Joſephus's tancies, that Saba was the parent of the 
Phe Ethiopians about Meroe, and Sabta of the Ethiopi- 
may ans Aftablari, they be not worthy any farther an- 
out lwer than hath already been given: eſpecially ſee- 
(cal ng theſe cities, preſerving the memory of the names 
the of Saba and of Sabta in Arabia, were yet remaining 
ent in Prolemy's time, tho in ſome letters changed. 
1 As alſo in the coaſts adjoining, the names of other 
only of the brethren. of the family of Chuſs, with little 
1 Of alterations are preſerved. In Arabia the deſart is 
aldus ound the city Sabæ or Save (now Semiſcaſac) with 


the city of Rhegana for Rhegma ; and the nation by 
Prolemy himſelf called Raabeni of Raamah. In Ara- 
lia the happy is found the city of Rhegama, and Na- 
bana, which alſo the ſound of Rhegma, the 
dy of Faptha or Saptab, not far from the eaſt coaſt 
of Arabia : as alſo the Metropolis and chief city, in 
le body of the ſouth part of Arabia, called with- 
at difference or alteration Sabatha; and to the 
welt of Sabatha towards the Red ſea the great ci- 
ty of Saba; and the nation adjoining, Sabei : and 
o the ſouth thereof again towards the ſtraight en- 
mance of the Red ſea, the region of Sabe. To 
Ul theſe his brothers and nephews which were ſeat- 
don the eaſt ſide of Arabia, Havilah by the paſ- 
Se of Tigris was a neighbour, to whom he might 
Pals by boat even unto Rhegma the city of Raama 
r Rhegma, ſet near the river of Lar towards the 
* of the Perſian ſea, which ſtood in Prolemy's 
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. " of the Plural number, as aim of the dual. 


ing his neighbour, might without any fat travel en- 
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Joſephus f opinion of Dedan, one of the" Ine of 
Chuſh, 70 have been ſeated in weſt Ethiopia, dif- 
proved out of Ezekiel and Jeremy. 


A* D whereas Fo/ephus (whom in this St. Je- 
rome followeth, as not curious herein) ſent 
Dedan the ſon of Raamah into welt Ethiopia, it is 
ſtrange that Ezekiel ſhould: couple Sheba; Naamab, 
and Deda together; Dedan in the 15th verſe, and 
Sheba and Raamah in the 22d verſe, to be the mers 
chants of Tyre, if Dedan had dwelt in weſt Eihia- 
ia, Which is diſtant from Raamab and Sheba (the 
bitation, of his father and brother) above 4000 
miles. Beſides which the merchandiſe that the De- 
danites brought to Tyre doth not make them nalced 
Blaat-mores. For they of Dedan (ſaith Ezekiel) 
were thy merchants in precious cloths for thy cha- 
riots; and theſe weſtern Ethiaopians never ſaw cloth, 
till the Portugals ſeeking thoſe coaſts traded with 
them: the merchandiſe of che country being hides, 
elephants teeth, ſome gold and amber, civit cats, 
and rice, but nothing at all of any manufacture: and 
all theſe they exchanged for linen, or iron chiefly, 
But in thoſe days the weft part of Africa within 
the body of the land was known only by imagina- 
tion: and, being under the burnt zone was held 
uninhabitable. And therefore that the negroes of 
welt Ethiopia, which inhabit about Serra, Lio- 
na, or Niger, could either paſs by ſea or land to 
Tyre in the bottom of the Mediterranean Tea, were 
a ſtrange, or rather a fooliſh fancy. Now to put 
it out of di that Dedan alſo dwelt by the reſt 
of the children of Chuſb, which ſeats they held by 
that name in the time of Jaremy the prophet, let us 
hear Jeremy's| own words: Fly ye inbabitauts of 
Dedan, for I bave brought "the defiruffion of Eſau 
upon bim. Hereby it appeareth that Dedan was a 
neighbour to the Idumeans and /dumea is a pro- 
vince of Arabia Petræa e and Dedan which dwelt 
on the north part of Arabia Felix, joined in that 
part to Petræa, the ſeat of his grand. father Chuſh 3 
which neighbourhood and fellowſhip of Dedan and 
the /dumeans is alfo confirmed by Ezekiel ; I will 
ftretch out mine hand upon Edom, | and'defiroy man 
and beaſt out of it, and I wilt make it deſolate from 
Zeman and they of Dedan ſball fall by thi ſword. 


SE 1. XIV. 


Of the iſſue of Mizraim: of the place of Jeremy, 
n 


the WO 


FIT E R Chuſb it followeth to ſpeak of Mix- 
raim's ſons, whoſe names (faith d St. Auguſ- 

tine) were plural, to ſignify the nations which 
came from them. Ludim the eldeſt fon of Miæraim 
was the father of the Libyans in Afritu and the 
reſt of his brothers diſperſed themſelves into all re- 
gions adjoining. Among the ſons of Sem there 
is alſo Lud; but he is differenced from Lud the 
ſon. of Mizraim by the ſingular number: the 
ſon of Shem. being, written Lud, the fon of Mix- 
raim Ludim : and yet theſe names and nations are 
often confounded, notwithſtanding che 2 
difference both of names and nations. For Lu- 
dim the ſon of Mizraim was the parent of the Liby- 
ans in Africa, and that he was ſeated not far from 
Mizraim his father, appeareth by the prophet Je- 
remy, who joineth them in this fort together. Come 
up ye borſes, and rage ye chariots, and let the va- 
liant men come forth, the Blact-mores and the Li- 


” byans which bear the ſhield": for thoſe nations affiſt- 


ed the Egyptians being of one parent deſcended. 


e Exek. 15. 15. 4 Tie terminatien im in the Hebrew, is commonly a 


And 
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And in Ezekiel, Phut and Lud are joined together. 
Ethiopia. (or Chuſh) ſaith Ezekiel c. xxx, yer. 5: 
And Phut and Lud, and all the common people, and 
the men of the land that are in league... ſhall fall 
with them by the ſword : which is as much to ſay, 
as the ſons of Chuſh (which were the Chafites) the 
ſons of Mizraim (which were the Egyptians). and 
the Libyans (deſcended of his ſon Lad) with other 
the inhabitants of Egypt and Africa ſhall, fall toge- 
ther. Hieroſolymitanus finds alſo in Africa a na- 
tion of the Lydians. And I believe it: becauſe 
Jeremy joineth the Libyans and Lydians together in 
the place before remembred. But Libya in Africa 
is by the Hebrews called Ludim (faith Arias Monta- 
mus) tho? 2 Chron. xii. 3. they ſeem to be called 


Lubim or Lubæi, a name ſomewhat nearer the word 


Lybies, and by which it may ſeem that the truer 
writing is, not Libyes, but Lybies. Neither is it 
here to be omitted, that Pintus (upon the zoth of 


£E2etiely underſtandeth that which is ſpoken of in pl 


the 5th verſe of Lud, not to be meant of the Liby- 
am at all: for he will have this threatning to be 
meant againſt the people of Lyda, a city, faith he, 
between Egypt and Paleſtina, which opinion I could 
not miſlike, if the = of Lyda were ſo ſeated. 
But Lyda (which ſhould be written Lydda with a 
double D, and is the ſame city which was after- 
wards Dioſpolis, in which St. Peter cured Eneas of 
the palſy) ſtandeth near the torrent Gaas, not far 
from Joppe, the port of Jeruſalem. Let it is not 
impoſſible but that this city might have Lud for the 
founder. For. there are many cities of one name 
founded in all the regions of the world, and far a- 
ſunder ; as after the names of Alexander, Seleucus, 
and . Antiochus, many cities called Alexandria, Se- 
leucia, and Antiochia, ſo of divers others. St. Je- 
rome maketh Lehabim to be the father of Libya who 
was the 3d fon of Mizraim : and ſo doth Poſtellus 3 
and either opinion may be true. 

The reſt of Mizraim's ſons have no proper coun- 
tries given them in the ſcriptures, ſaving Caſſubim 
and Caphtorim, of whom came the Philiſtines, whom 
the ſcriptures call Pele/er. 

Theſe Caſlubim inhabited Caſſiotis, a region ly- 
ing in the entrance of Egypt from Paleſtina, in which 
the lake Sirbonis and the mountain Caſſius are found: 
not far from whence Pompey was buried. 

Caphtorim ſeated near Caſluhim in that tract of 
Egypt called Sethrotis, not far from Peluſium. Stra- 
bo calls it Sethrotis; Stephanus and Pliny, Setbroitis, 
of the city Sethron which Ortelius takes to be the 
lame which Ptolemy calls Hercules parva. Of the 
Caſluhim and Caphtorim came the Philiftines, which 
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verned the commonwealth greatly” to his glory; the 
reſt of his ſucceſſors called themſelves by the fate 
name. The Philiftines commanded” that tract of 
land upon the Mediterranean lea to the northward, 
from the caſtle of Pilgrims (otherwiſe Cæſarea pg. 
leſtinæ or Straton's tower) which was the ſouth bor. 
der of Phenicia, to Gaza, or to the river of ER 
The Anakims, or ſtrong giants, were of theſe P, 
liſtines, and Goliab was of Geth, one of the five 
cities above-named. They had ſometimes five king 
faith Liranus. © They maſtered the //raelites at ſeyt. 
ral times above 130 years, and kept them tributa. 
ries, till they were weakened by Sampſon and $4. 
muel; but in the end this yoke" was taken off by 
David, and laid on themſel ves. 

It is objected, that becauſe theſe cities and the 
countries adjoining were held by the ſons of 'Miz: 
raim, theretore did the 1/7 aetites diſpoſſeſs the fon 
of Mizraim, and not of Canaan, by forcing tho 


ACES, $13:4L5, 45, BOB Lk 4 ad 

To this faith Pererius, that altho* the Palefling 
or Philiſtines held it in the ũime of Jeſbua, ye a 
the time of the promiſe it was poſſeſs d by the C 
naanites; as in the 2d of Deuteronomy, The H. 
vites dwelt in the vil unto Gaza. And what 
marvel if (the Canaanites being the greater part) the 
denomination were from them? for that the Ch. 
liſtines were of Caphtor, and ſo of Mizraini; and 
not of Canaan,” beſides Moſes, the prophet Jereny 
witneſſeth: The Lord will deflroy the Phuliftine, 
the remnant of the iſſue of Caphtor and in lil 
manner in Amos, the Philiftines are ſaid to be the 
reliques of Caphtorim: Have not I brought 1 
{jrael out of the land of Egypt, and the Philiſlines 
from Caphtor, and Aram from Kir? ſo I read this 
place with divers of the learned. For where the 
Fulgar hath, & Palæſtinos de —— un 
de Cyrene, this converſion Beroaldas condemmneih; 
where Caphror is taken for Cappadocia, and Ora 
for Kir. For Cyrene is a city directly weſt from 
Egypt, between Prolemais or Barce and Apollunis 
but Kir in Aſia under the Afſyrians : Junius hath i 
Air, and not Cyrene ; and ſo hath the Geneva. But 
Pererius calls Caphtorim Cappadocia, according u 
the Yulgar tranſlation, to which he is bound: and 
yet it is not altogether improbable if he mean Cup 
padecia in Paleſtina, and not that *Cappadecia by tit 
ſea Pontus in the north of Aſia the leis. For wit 
ther they inhabited Sethreites, or Cappadocia d 
Paleſtina, it is not certainly known. And furen 
this manner he may expound"Cappado 


cia to be au- 
biguous, as well as he doth Cyrene taking it ber 
not for Cyrene in Africa, but for a place in Me. 
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For it is written in the 2d of * Kings, that Tg- 
balaſſer king of the Afſyrians carried away the - 
itants of Damaſcus into Kir- and ſo Joſe 
ſeems to underſtand this Kir, for Cyrene in Meds 
calling this Cyrene Media ſuperior : for it vn de 
manner and policy of the AHrians to tranſpuit 
the people conquered by them, as they did the q 
maritans or [ſraelites, and other nations. And ht 


4" Bf are called by the Septuagint Allophyli, which is, 
11 Alienigenæ, ſtrangers, or of a ſtrange kindred. 
Theſe Philiſtines inhabited the ſouth part of the 
holy land towards Egypt, of whom Paleſtina took 
name. For the Hebrews (faith Iſidore) do not uſe the 
#8 letter [Y] but inſtead of it [Ph.] Their principal 
7 cities were Gaza, Aſcalon, Azotus, Geth, and Acca- 
71 ron and the people of them called Gazei, Aſcalo- 
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1 nite, Axotii, Gethei, and Accaronite. Jſidore af- of it came that Kir was called Syro- Media: becai 
. firms, that Aſcalon was firſt called Philiftim - and the Syrians by the Aſhyrians were therein captive 
ems: of that city the country adjoining. But where J- vie {41900 
1. dore had it I know not. Get php 

45 The firſt known king of the Philiſtines was that | ane 

5 Abimelech, who had a liking to Abraham's wife; Of the iſſue of Sem. 

3 with whom Abrabam made a covenant and league. | 

| ! This Abimelech dwelt indeed at this time in Gerar ; ＋ I. on 0 


but it is written that he was alſo king of the Phili- 
tines, in theſe words: M berefore _ went to 
Abimelech king of the Philiflines unto Gerar. Now 
in regard that this or ſome ancienter Abimelech go- 


a Bafil the 33d Pſalm. Jerome upon the 29th of Ezekiel, 
Book, Chas. vi Seck. ü. f 5. e 2 Kings 16. 9. | 


Of Elim, Aſſur, Arphaxad, and Lud. 
5 remaineth laſtly to ſpeak of the ſons of den. 


who were theſe: 
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d Jer. 47. . Ames 9. 7. 0 ohich fer in de fe, 


1. Alu, 


Chap. VI 


1. Alam, or Elam. 


ſterity of Sem, Moſes recounteth after the 
2 — them — 4 —— in 2 
ich the genealogy and ſtory Hebrews. For 
tw was Abraham deſcended. | 
Of theſe five ſons the ſcriptures remember the 
length of the life of Arphaxad only, and only the 
children of him and Aram, the reſt are barely ſpo- 
ken of by rehearſal of their names, ſaving that it 
may be gathered, that Aſſur (who was ſuppoſed to 
fund Nineveb) was alſo ſaid to be the father of 
a the Aſyrians, whoſe iſſues of Cham inſtantly con- 
tended for the empire of the eaſt : which ſometimes 
the Mrians, ſometimes the Babylonians obtained, 


y 
R according to the virtue of their princes. This is 


the common opinion, -which alſo teacheth us, that 
all the eaſt parts of the world were peopled by 4/- 
ſur, Elam and Lud (ſaving India) which I believe 


and Havilab the ſons of Joctan afterwards repaired. 
Hi flii Sem ab Euphrate fluvio partem Aſiæ uſque 
ad oceanum Indicum tenuerunt ; Theſe ſons of Sem 
(aich St. Jerome) held all thoſe regions from Eu- 
pbrates to the Indian ocean. | 

Of * Elam came the Elamites, remembred, Acts 
ü. 9. and the princes of Perſia; which name then 
began to be out of uſe and loſt, when the Per/ians 
became maſters of Babylonia: the eaſt Monarchy 
being eſtabliſhed in them. Some prophane writers 
diſtinguiſh Elam from Perſia, and make the Ela- 


Perſia (witneſs Daniel viii. 2.) And I ſaw (faith 
he) in a viſion, and when 1 ſaw it, I was in the 


This city is embraced by the river Eulæus (accord- 
ing to > Prolemy) in Daniel, Ulai :/ and ſeated in 
the border of Suſiana. els | 
Aſhur (as moſt hiſtorians believe) the 2d ſon of 
Sem, was father of the Mrians, who diſdaining 
the pride of Nimrod, parted from Babel, and built 
Nineveh, of equal beauty and magnitude with Ba- 
byln, or exceeding it. But we ſhall in due place 
diſprove that opinion, Every man's hand hath 
been in this ſtory, and therefore I ſhall not need 
herein to ſpeak much: for the AHrians ſo often 
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cities, and led them captives, as both in divine and 
human letters there is large and often mention of 
this nation. | hs bo 3 
But howſoever Herodotus and D. Siculus extend 
this empire, and honour this nation with ample 
dominion; yet was not the ſtate of the A Hrians 
uy ſuch power, after ſuch time as Sardanapalus loſt 
empire. For Senacherib, who was one of the 
povertulleſt princes among them, had yet the moun- 
un Taurus = the utmoſt of his dominion towards 
we north eaſt, and Syria bounded him towards the 
veſt, notwithſtanding thoſe vaunts of Senacherib in 
{ſaiah xxxvii. 11. Have the gods of the nations de- 
ivered them whom my fathers have deſtroyed ? as 
Gozan, and Haran, and Reſeph, and the children of 
Eden which were at Telaſſar. Where is the king 
Hamath, and the king of Arphad, and the kin 
| of the city Sepharvaim, Hena and [vah ? all theſe 
|. deed were but petty kings of cities, and ſmall 
"tries z as Haran, in Meſopotamia: Reſeph, in 
e Palnyrcva + Hamath, or Emath, in {tures under 


Def Ant. I. 4. c. 7. 
d. 23. 4. Judg. * Faral. Sn 19. Pal. 59. t Strab. I. 1. 
No. VII. 


Noab himſelf firſt inhabited: and to whom Opbir 


mites a people apart. But Sa (which the ſcrip- 
tures call Fuſan) in Elam was the king's ſeat of 


palace of Suſan, which is in the province of Elam. 


nvaded and ſpoiled the //raelites, deſtroy'd their 


v Ptol. Aſtæ. Tab. 8. < Ifa. 7. 


Libanus the iſle of Eden; Sepber, and others ot 


this ſort. Tea Nabuchodonoſor, who was moſt po-.-- 
erful, before the conqueſt of Egypt had but Chaldra, 
Meſopotamia, and Syria, —_ 

- nicia parts 


P aleft ina and P He- ö 
But in this queſtion of A ur, 

I will ſpeak my opinion freely when I come to 

Nimrod, whoſe plantation I have omitted among the 

reſt of the Chufites, becauſe he eſtabliſhed the firſt 

empire: from whom the moſt memorable ſtory of 

the world taketh beginning. 

Ot Arphaxad came the Chaldeans, faith S. Jerome, 
and Joſephus, but it muſt be thoſe Chaldeans about 
Ur : tor the ſons of Cham poſſets'd the reſt. It is true. 
that he was the father of the Hebrews : for Arphaxad 
begat Shela, and Shela Heber, of whom hereafter. 

And that Lud, the 4th ſon of Shem, gave name 
to the Lydians.in Aſia the leſs, is the common opi- 
nion, taken from Joſephus and St. Jerome; but I 
ſee not by what reaſon he was moved to ſtraggle 
thither from his friends, ar 


| NI. 
Of Aram and his ſons. 


* the gth and laſt ſon of Shem, was the pa- 

rent of the Syrians of which © Damaſcus 
was head. Their name was changed from Aram 
or Aramites by Syrus (faith 4 Euſebius out of Joſe- 
phbus) which Syrus lived before Moſes was born; the 
ſame which others call the ſon of Apollo. Meſopo- 
tamia allo being but a province of Syria, had the 
name of Aram Nabaraiim, which is as much to 
lay, as Syria duorum fluviorum, Syria compaſſed 
with two rivers (to wit) Tigris and Euphrates. The 
ſcriptures call it Meſopotamia, Syria, and Padan 
Aram, and the Greeks Meſopotamia ſimply. 

' © Ariſe and get thee to Padan Aram (ſaith Iſaac to 
Jacob) to the bouſe of Bethuel thy mother's father, 
and thence take thee a wife. Strabo alſo remem- 
breth it by the ancient name of Aram or Aramea, 
as theſe his own words converted witneſs. f Quor 


nos Syros vocamus, ipfi Syri Aramenios & Arameos © 


vocant ; thoſe which we call Syrians (faith he) them- 
ſelves call Aramenians and Arameans. 

Againſt this opinion that Aram the ſon of Sem, 
was the father and denominator of the Syrians in 
general (and not only of thoſe in Syria Inter- amnis, 
which is 2 otamia) ſome read Gen. xxii. 2 1. Ke- 
muel, the father of the Syrians : where others out 
of the original read Aemuel, the ſon of Aram. Nei- 
ther is it any inconvenience ſor us to underſtand 
the word ¶ Aram] here, not for the nation, but for 
the name of ſome one of note; the rather, becauſe 
in the hiſtory of Abrabam and [/aac (which was 
in time long before Kemue/'s poſterity could be fa- 
mous) we find Meſopotamia called Aram ; and that 
with an addition: ſometimes with Nabaraiim, and 
ſometimes of Padan, to diſtinguiſh it from another 
Aram, which (as it ſeems) then alſo was called 
Aram. For whereas Junius thinks in his note up- 
on Gen. xxv. 20. that Padan Aram ought to be re- 
ſtrained to ſome part of Meſopotamia (to wit) to 
that part which Prolemy calls Ancobaritis ({o called 
from the river Chaboras, which dividing it, run- 
neth into Euphrates) the promiſcuous uſe of Pa- 
dan Aram, and Aram Naharaiim (which latter 
appellation queſtionleſs comprehends the whole 
Meſopotamia) may ſeem to refute this opinion: eſ- 
pecially ſeeing the ſignification of this appellation 
agreeth with the whole region. For it ſignifieth 
as much as the yoke of Syria, which name agrees 
with this region: becauſe the two rivers (as it 
were) yoked together go along it. The reliques 
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of the name Padan appear in the nate of two 
cities in Prolemty, called Aphadana (as Juniur hath 
well noted) the one upon Chaboras, the other up- 
on Euphrates. 2 er 


Uz or Hus, 


The ſons JH, 
of Aram were YJGethey, and 
n Meſch or Mes. 


x or Has inhabited about Damaſcus, and built 
that city, ſay Fo/ephus and * St. Jerome. But Toſ+ 
tatus miſt this opinion, both in them and in 
Lyra, who alſo followeth Joſephus, affirmeth that 
Abraham's ſteward Eliezer was the founder there- 
of; tho* it were likely that Hus, the eldeſt fon 
of AHrum dwelt near unto his father, who inhabited 
the body of Syria. For Hus was a region of the 
ſatne, adjoining to Arabia the deſart, and to Ba- 
tanea or Traconitis : whereof the prophet Jeremy 
b Rejoyce and be glad O daughter of Edom that dwell- 
eft in the land of Hus. Hs therefore is ſeated be- 
yond Jordan, in the eaſt region of Traconitis, ad- 
joining to Baſan, having Batanea Gaulonitis, and 
the mountain Feir to the eaſt, Edrai to the ſouth, 
Damaſcus north, and Jordan welt: having in it 
many cities and people, as may alſo be gathered 
out of Jeremy. And all forts of people : and all 
the kings of the land of Hus. In this region dwelt 
Job, deſcended of Has, the fon of Nahor, the bro- 
ther of Abraham (ſaith St. Jerome) and married Di- 
nab the daughter of Jacob, faith Philo. 

Hul the 2d ſon of Aram, St. Jerome makes the fa- 
ther of the Armenians : and Gether the 3d fon, pa- 
rent to the Artananiant or Carians which opini- 


on (becauſe I find not where to ſet him) I do not 
diſprove, the I ſee no reaſon why Cether ſhould 


leave the fellowſhip of his own brethren, and dwell 
among ſtrangers in 4fz the leſs. Fanins gives 
Hul (whom he writes Chul) the deſart of Palmyre- 
na, as far as Euphrates, where Ptolemy ſetteth the 
city of Cholie. | 

Gether (faith Fo/ephas) founded the BaFrians - 
but Joſepbus gave all Noah's children feathers, to 
carry them far away in all haſte. For mine own 


opinion, I always keep the rule of neighbourhood, 


and think with Junius (to wit) that Gethey ſeated 
himſelf near his brothers, in the body of Syria, and 
in the province of Caffotis, and Seleucis, where 
Prolemy placeth Gindarus, and the nation by Pliny 
called Gindareni. 

Junius alſo giveth to Mes or Meſch the north part 
of Syria, between Cilicia and Meſopotamia, near the 
mountain Maſus. The certainty of thoſe plantati- 


ons can no otherwiſe be known than by this probabi- 


lity, that Aram the father (of whom that great tegi- 
on took name) planted his ſons in the fame land a- 
bout him: for he wanted no ſcope of territory for 
himſelf and them; neither then when the world was 
newt beer nor in many hundred years after : 
and therefore there is no reaſon to caſt them into the 
deſart parts of the world, ſo far aſunder. And as ne- 
ceſſity and policy held them together for a While: 


ſo ambition (which began together with angels and 


men) inhabiting the hearts of their children fet 
them aſunder. For altho? theſe Ions of Aram, and 
the ſons of the reſt of Noah's children, kept them- 


ſelves within the bounds of ſome one large kingdom; 
yet therein every one alſo ſought a province apart, 


and to themſelves; giving to the cities therein 
built, their own names, thereby to leave their me- 
mory to their poſterity: the uſe of letters being then 
rare, and known to few. | | 

z Hieron. in Trad. Hebraic. Jer. Lam. 4. 21. 
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fill the earth ? What ſtrength 
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In this ſort did the pride of the. Spaniards in 4. 
merica caſt them into ſo many povinces: every one 
emulating and diſdaining the of A 
they are thereby to this day ſubjett to invaſion, ex. 
pulſion, and deſtruction: ſo as (Nov Hiſpania, and 
Peru excepted, becauſe thoſe countries are unaccef. 
ſible to ſtrangers) an eaſy force will caſt them bu 
of all the reſt. s S(>, 5 

Mes, the 4th ſon, is made the parent of the . 
nians : of whom ſomething hath been ſpoken a. 
ready. Ayphaxad, the zd ſon of Shem, - 
Shelah and Heber. Heber had two ſons, Ps. 
leg and Foftan and in Phaley's time was the 
earth divided. 1 AP 4 9 


+ III. 


Of the diviſion of the earth in the tine of 
one of the ſons of Heber, of the iſſue of Sem. 


HE many people which at the diviſion (u 
Phateg's birth) were then living, and the 
thorough plantation of all the eaſt of the world 
(at his death) ' hath made a » Whether the 
earth were divided at either. The Hebrews (ith 
1 out — * Holam, 5 4 of their chtoti. 
cles) affirm that this partition happened. at the 
death of Phaleg : and Phaleg was born in the yea 
after the 101, and lived in all 239 ven 
which numbers added, make 340. And therefore 
was it ſo years after the flood, ere the Chil. 
dren of No4h ſevered themſelves. But to this opi- 
nion of the Hebrews, and the doubt make hoy 
in ſo few years as 101 (the time of Phaley's birt) 
ſo many people could be increaſed ; Seri give 
this anſwer, That if 70 perſons of the family of J« 
cob increaſed to 600000 aghting men in 215 
years (beſides women, children, and im ber. 
ſons) how much more is it likely, that {6 "Toon af- 
ter the flood the children of Noah might in aſhorte 
time bring forth many multitudes, having rexeiy- 
ed the bleſſing of God, fnrreaſe and went ad 
is anſwer hath, la 
others judge: for the children of Hruel were 50 
and had 215 years time: and the ſons of Noah were 
but three, and had but 101 years time, to the 
birth of Phaleg. | | 
Others conceive that Phaleg took that name af 
the diviſion, in memory thereof: as © Joſephus and 
St. Auguſtine, who reaſon in this manner. If the 
diviſion were at Phaleg*s death (which happened 
in the year, which is commonly held to be the 48 
of Abraham, but was by more likely computation 1! 
years before his birth) then was the diviſion 36 
years after Ninus, who governed 32 years: in the 
43d year of whoſe reign Abraham was born. But 
when Ninus began to rule the * Hrianm 80 yeu 
before this diviſion (as this diviſion is placed of 
the Hebrews, Jerome and Chryſo/ſtom) chen s 
the earth ſo peopled in all the eaſt and north" 
parts, as greater numbers have not been ſound 
at any time ſince. For Mus allocated to him 
ſelf Ariæus king of Arabia, à people who at thit 
time (faith Diodorus 3 larimun opibus #: 
oP armis preftabant, e both in and 
dies of men, fubdued many cities in Armen 
received Barzanis into grace; then invaded M- 
dia, and crucified Pharnas the king thereof, with 
his wife and ſeven children ; vanquiſhed all thv# 
regions between Nitns and Tamis, the ER, 
ans, Phenicizms, the kingdotis of Hyia, | 
the nations of Perfia, w the Hyreunian Nea. Fer 
the numbers which folowetl WIA]ů] T“ (already © 
membred ont of Cafes) agairfft Eorogftr, 0 
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others: and Zordaſt er On the other ſide, Who made 
reſiſtance wich 400000, prove it ſufficiently, that 
if che diyiſion had not happened before the death 
of Phaleg, there had needed no diviſion at that 
time at For ſome of them were ſo ill ſatis- 
fed with their partitions, as they ſought to be ma- 
ters of all 3 and greater armies were there never 
gathered than oy LO — Semiramis 4 — — 

this opinion there is little a e truth. 
__— that conceit, that if the diviſion had been 
made at the birth of Phateg,, there were not then 
{ficient numbers born to fill the earth: it was ne- 
ver meant that the earth could be filled every where 
at the very inſtant, but by time and degrees: and ſure- 
y whatſoever men's opinions have been herein, yet 
ir is certain, that the diviſion of ton and of 
men muſt go near together with the ceaſing of the 
work at Babel and that the enterpriſe of Babel 
was left off inſtantly upon the confuſion of langua- 
ges, where followed the execution of the diviſion ; 
and ſo neither at the birth nor death of Phaleg : 
for Phaleg was born in the year 101 after the flood, 
which was the year that Nimrod came into Shinaar, 
or 10 years after he arrived, faith Bero/us. | 

Now if it be objected that Phaleg (the etymolo- 
gy of whoſe name ſignifieth diviſion) muſt have 
lived without a name, except the name had been 
given him. at the time of this confuſion and parti- 
ton. To this objection it may be anſwered, that 
the change of names upon divers accidents is not 
rare in the ſcriptures : for Jacob was called //rael 
after he had wreſtled with the angel; Abraham 
was firſt Abram, and Edom Eſau ; and that Pha- 
ky being a principal man in this diviſion had his 
firſt _ upon this accident changed, it is moſt 
7 — laſtly, whereas the Hebrews, St. Jerome 
and Chryſoſtom account Heber for a great prophet, if 
that by giving his fon the name of Phaleg, he fore- 
told the diviſton which followed. To this I ſay, 
I do not find that Heber deſerved any ſuch honour, 
if he had thereupon ſo called his fon : for diviſion 
and diſperſion weth increaſe of people of ne- 
ceſlity ; and this prophecy (if any ſuch had been) 
might alſo have reference to the diviſion, which 
atterwards fell among the Hebrews themſelves. 

Butif we give a reaſonable time to the building of 
the tower and city of Babel, in which. time many 
people (by reaſon and by demonſtrative proof 
might be increas d: and that upon the fall thereof 
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8 the confuſion and diviſion followed (whereupon 
112 WY lag took name) then in this opinion there is no- 
ung eicher curious or monſtrous. 
| the | 
But + IV. 
1 Of the ſons of Joctan, the other ſon of Heber. 
m 1. EImodad. Hh 
9 2. Saleph, or Salep, or Sheleph. 
al 3. Aſamatb, or Chatzar. 
= 4. Fare, or Jaraah, or Ferath. 
7 5. Hadoram. | 
The ſ. 6. Uzal, or Uxal. 
7 2 7. Dicklach, or Dicla. 
| 


8. Obal, or Ebal, or Hobal. 


| — 19. Abimael. | | 
et 10. Sheba, or Seba. 
ico | 11. Ophir, or Opir. 
740 | 12. Zavila, or Chavila, and 
0 13. Jobub. 
6d. {G00 | | 
yy . LL thoſe ſons of Joctan, according to St. Fe- 
„ 0 rome, dwelled in the caſt party of the world, 
4 © er io. bGen. 25. 6. <Metam. I. 1. 
1 : ® 
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gold was gold of Parvaim. 
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99 
or India, even from the river Cophe or Chong, 
which is one of the branches or heads of dus. 
But the certain places of thoſe thirteen ſons can- 
not be gathered out of che ſcriptures, the words of 
Moſes being general. And their dwelling wa from 
Meſha as. thou goeft unto Sephar a mount in the eaſt, 
Of all theſe thirteen ſons, there were only three me- 
morable, to wit, Sheba, Ophir and Havilab. Con- 
cerning whoſe names, to avoid confuſion, it is to 
be obſerved, that among the ſons of Cbuſb, two 
of them had alſo the names of Seba and Havilab. 
Abraham had alſo a third Saba or Sheba, his grand- 
child by his wife Ketura. But Seba the fon of Chuſb, 
and Sheba the fon of Rhegma his nephew, we have 
left in Arabia Felix and Havilab the ſon of Chuſh 
upon Tigris. Saba the grand-child of Abrabam 
was (as ſome have thought, the father of the Sa- 
beans in Pera of which nations Dionyſius de or- 
bis ſitu maketh mention. Primum Sabæi; poſt bos 
ſum Paſſagarde, prope vero bos ſunt Taſci- The 
firſt are Sabeans ; after theſe be Paſſagardæ; and near 
theſe the Taſci. And whereas it is written: O But 
unto the ſans of the concubines which Abraham had, 


 Abrabam gavr gifts, and ſent them away from 1/aac 


bis ſon (while be yet lived) eaſtward to the eaſt coun+ 
try : hereupon it is ſuppoſed, that this Saba the ſon of 
Abraham wandered into Pera for Perſia was ac- 
counted the furthermoſt eaſt country in reſpect of 
N ; which alſo Ovid fetteth under the ſun- ri - 
ing. Yet ſeeing the reſt of 4brabam's ſons ſeated 
themſelves on the borders of Judea, I rather chuſe 
to leave Saba the fon of Abraham in Arabia the de- 
ſart, where Ptolemy ſetteth a city of that name. 
But Saba the ſon of Joctan, the fon of Heber, as 
I conceive, inhabited /ndia it felf. For 4 Dionyſius 
2 in his Periegefs, or deſcription of the world, 
hich he wrote in Greek verſe, among the regions 
of Iudia findeth a nation called the Sabæi. Taxilus 
hos inter medios babitatque Sabens ;,, In the midſt 
of theſe dwell the Sab#i, and the Taxili, faith this 


Di 
2 1 


Of Ophir one of Joctan's ſons, and of Peru, and of 
that voyage of Solomon. 


P HIR alſo was an inhabitant of the Zaft- 

Indies, and, as St. Jerome underſtands it, in 
one of the iſlands plentiful with gold, which are now 
known by the name of Molucra. Foſephus under- 
ſtands Ophir to be one of thoſe great head-lands in 
India, which by a general name are called Cherſo- 
neß, or Peninſule ; of which there are two very no- 
torious, Callecut and Malacon. Pererins takes it 
rightly for an iſland, as St. Jerome doth, but he 
ſets it at the head-land of Malacca : but Ophir is 
found among the Moluccas farther eaſt, 

Arias Montanus out of 2 Chronicles iii. 6. ga- 
thers, that Ophir was Pers in America, looking in- 
to the weſt ocean, commonly called Mare del Sur, 
or the ſouth ſea z by others, Mare paciſicum. The 
words in 2 Chronicles are theſe : And he overlaid 
the houſe with precious flones for beauty ; and the 

K ' 1 takes this 
to be the gold of Havilab, remembred by Moſes in 
the deſcription of Paradiſe And the gold of that 
land is good : finding a town in Charatene a ince 
of Sufians called Bar batia, ſo called, as he thinks, by 

tion for Parvaim from Mn thoſe ki 
ſubjected by David, brought thi „With whi 
* him; and which David preſerved 
for the enriching of the temple, | 

But this fancy of Pers hath deceived many men 
before Montanus and Puſis, who alſo took Ophir 


e Gen. 2. 11, 12. 


for 


I OO 


for Peru. And that this queſtion may be a ſubject 
of no farther diſpute, it is very true, that there is 
no region in the world of that name: ſure I am, 
at leaſt, that America hath none, no not any city, 
village or mountain ſo called. But when Francis Pi- 
ſarro firſt diſcovered thoſe lands to the ſouth of Pa- 
nama, arriving in that region which Atabaliba com- 
manded, a prince of magnificence, riches and do- 
minion inferior to none, ſome of the Spaniards ut- 
terly ignorant of that language, demanding by 
ſigns, as they could, the name of the country, and 
pointing with their hand athwart a river, or torrent, 
or brook that ran by, the Indians anſwered Peru, 
which was either the name of that brook, or of wa- 
ter in general. The Spaniards thereupon conceiving 
that the people had rightly underſtood them, ſet it 
downin the diurnal of their enterpriſe, and ſo in the 
firſt deſcription made, and ſent over to Charles the 
emperour, all that weſt part of America to the ſouth 
of Panama had the name of Peru, which hath con- 
tinued ever ſince, as divers Spaniards in the Indies 
aſſured me; which alſo Acofia the Jeſuite, in his 
natural and moral hiſtory of the Indies, confirm- 
eth. And whereas Montanus alſo findeth, that a 
part of the Indies, called Jucatan, took that name 
of Joan, who, as he ſuppoſeth, navigated from the 
utmoſt eaſt of India to America it is molt true, 
that Jucatan, is nothing elſe in the language of that 
country, but [ hat is that ? | or [ What ſay you? ] 
For when the Spaniards asked the name of that 
place (no man conceiving their meaning, one of 
the ſavages anſwered Jucatan, which is, hat ask 
you ? or, M hat ſay you. The like happened touch- 
ing Paria, a mountainous country on the ſouth ſide 
of Trinidado and Margarita : for when the Spani- 
ards inquiring, as all men do, the names of thoſe 
new regions which they diſcovered, pointed to the 
hills afar off, one of the people anſwered, Paria, 
which is as much to ſay, as high hills or mountains. 
For as Paria begins that marvellous ledge of moun- 
tains, which from thence are continued to the Strait 
of Magellan; from eight degrees of north latitude 
to fifty two of ſouth ; and ſo hath that country ever 
ſince retained the name of Paria. 

The ſame happened among the Engliſh, which 
I ſent under Sir Richard Greeneville to inhabit Vir- 
ginia. For when ſome of my people asked the 
name of that country, one of the ſavages anſwer- 
ed, Hingandacon, which is as much to ſay, as, Ton 
wear good cloaths, or gay cloaths. The ſame hap- 
pened to the Spaniard in asking the name of « of 
iſland Trinidado : for a Spaniard demanding the 
name of that ſelf place which the ſea incompaſſed, 
they anſwered Caeri, which ſignifieth an iſland. 
And in this manner have many places newly diſco- 
vered been intitled, of which Peru is one. And 
therefore we muſt leave Ophir among the Moluccas, 
whereabouts ſuch an iſland 1s credibly affirmed to be. 

Now altho* there may be found gold in Arabia 
it ſelf (towards Perſia) in Havilah, now Sufiana, 
and all along that Eaſt- Indian ſhore ; yet the greateſt 
plenty is taken up at the Philippines, certain iſlands 
planted by the 222 from the Eaſt- Indies. And 
by the length of the paſſage which Solomon's ſhips 
made from the Red ſea (which were three years in 
going and coming) it ſeems they went to the ut- 
termoſt eaſt, as the Moluccas or Philippines. Indeed 
theſe that now go from Portugal, or from hence, 
finiſh that navigation in two years, and ſometimes 
leſs: and Solomon's ſhips went not above a tenth 
part of this our courſe from hence. But we muſt 
conſider, that they evermore kept the coaſt, and 


crept by the ſhores, which made the way ex- 


a Flaccus, I. 6. 


tygers, lions, and other ravenous and cruel bells: 


d Diod. Sicul. 1. 16. 
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ceeding long. For before the uſe of the compi mpaſ 
was ba: it was impoſlible to navi athwar 
the ocean ;. and therefore Solomon's ſhips could no: 
find Peru in America. Neither was it needful for 
the Spaniards themſelves, had it not been for the 
plenty of gold in the Eaft-[ndia Wands,” far abo 
the mines of any one place of America, to {aj 
every year from the weſt part of America thither 
and there to have ſtrongly planted, and inhabited 
the richeſt of thoſe iſlands: wherein they have built 
a city called Manilia. Solomon therefore needed 
not to have gone farther off than Ophir in the eaſt, 
to have ſped worſe: neither could he navigate from 
the eaſt to the weſt in thoſe days, whereas he had 
no coaſt to have guided him. 

Toſtatus alſo gathereth a phantaſtical opinion ou 
of Rabanus, who makes Ophir to be a country, 
whoſe mountains of gold are kept by griffin; 
which mountains Solinus affirmeth to be in Secythis 
Aſiatica, in theſe words. Nam cum auro (5 
mis affluant, gripbes tenent uni verſa, alites fen. 
ciſſime, Arimaſpi cum his dimicant, &c, For "wh 
as theſe countries abound in gold, and rich/ſtone, 
the griffins defend the one and the other, a kind 
of fowl the fierceſt of all other; with which grif. 
fins a nation of people, called Arimaſpi, make war. 
Theſe Arimaſpi are ſaid to have been men with one 
eye only, like unto the Cyclopes of Sicilia; of which 
Cyclopes Herodotus and Ariſteus make mention: 
and ſo doth Lucan in his third book, and * Va 
rius Flaccus, and > Diodorus Siculus in the 
of Alexander Macedon. But for mine own opini 
I believe none of them. And for theſe Arimaſpi, 
I take it, that this name ſignifying oze-eyed was 
firſt given them by reaſon that they uſed to 
wear a vizard of defence, with one fight in the 
middle to ſerve both eyes; and not that they had 
by nature any ſuch defect. But Solinus borroweth 
theſe things out of Pliny, who ſpeaks of ſuch a m- 
tion in the extreme north, at a place called - 

or 
Up- 


litron, or the cave of the north-eaſt wind. 

the reſt, as all fables were commonly 

on ſome true ſtories, or other things done, ſo might 
theſe tales of the griffins receive this moral. That 
if thoſe men, which fight againſt ſo many dange- 
rous paſſages for gold, or other riches of this world, 
had their perfect ſenſes, and were not deprived dt 
half their eye-ſight (at leaſt of the eye of right rea- 
ſon and underſtanding) they would content then- 
ſelves with a quiet and moderate eſtate ; and not 
ſubject themſelves to famine, corrupt air, violent 
heat, and cold, and to all forts of miſerable diſeaks 
And tho' this fable be feigned in this place, yet i 
ſuch a tale were told of Em other places of 
world, where wild beaſts or ſerpents defend mow- 
tains of gold, it might be avowed. For there ae 
in many places of the world, eſpecially in Amer 
many high and impaſſable mountains which ar 
very rich and full of Gold, inhabited only U 


unto which if any man aſcend (except his 

be very great) he ſhall be ſure to find the fame 
war, which the Arimaſpi make againſt the griffis* 
not that the one or other had any ſenſe of the gold 
or ſeek to defend that metal, but being diſquictts 
or made afraid of themſelves or their young 05 
they grow inraged and adventurous. In like jor 
it may be ſaid that the Alegartos, which the Eg 
tians call the Crocodiles, defend thoſe pearls . 
lie in the lakes of the inland: for many time 
the poor Indians are eaten up by them, when the 
dive for the pearl. And though the Alge 
know not the pearl, yet they find {avour in the 
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geſh and blood of the Indians, whom they de- 


. + VI. 


vilah the ſon of Joctan, who alſo paſſed into 
offs ar : and of Meſha and Sepher nam- 
ed in the bordering of the families of Joctan: 
with a concluſion of this diſcourſe touching the 
plantation of the world, 


F Havilah the fon of Joan there is nothing 
elſe to be ſaid, but that the general opinion 
s, that he alſo inhabited in the Eaſt- Indies in the 
continent, from which Ophir paſs'd into the iſlands 
adjoining. And whereas Ganges is ſaid to water 
Havilah, it is meant by Havilah in the Eaft-[ndies, 
which took name of Havilab the ſon of Foftan :- 
but Havilah, which Piſon compaſſeth, was ſo cal- 
led of Havilah, the ſon of Chuſb, as is formerly 
proved by this place of ſcripture : * Saul ſinote the 
Amalekites from Havilah, as thou comeſt to Shur, 
which is before- Egypt. But that Saul ever made 
war in the Eaſt- Indies, no man hath ſuſpected. For 
an end we may conclude, that of the thirteen ſons 
of Joctan, theſe three Saba, Havilah, and Ophir ; 
tho! at the firſt ſeated by their brethren about the 
hill Maſius, or Meſh, Gen. x. 30. to wit, between 
Cilicia and —— z yet at length either them- 
ſelves or their iſſues removed into the Eaſt-Indies, 
kaving the other families of Joctan, to fill the 
countries of their firſt plantation, which the ſcrip- 
ture defines to have been from Meſh unto Sephar. 
And altho* St. Jerome takes Meſh to be a region 
of the Eaft- Indies, and Sephar a mountain of the 
fame (which mountain Montanus would have to 
be the Andes in America) thoſe fancies are far be- 
yond my underſtanding. For the word [eaſt] in 
the ſcriptures, where it hath reference to Judea, is 
never farther extended than into Perſia. But Meſch 
is that part of the mountain of Maſius in the north 
of Meſopotamia, out of which the river Chaboras 
ſpringeth, which runneth by Charran and in the 
lame region we *alſo find for Sephar (remembred 
by Moſes) Sipphara by ' Ptolemy, ſtanding to the 
eaſt of the mountain Maſias 3 fd whence Joctan 
having many ſons, ſome of them rhight paſs into 
India, hearing of 'the . beauty and riches thereof. 
But this was in proceſs of time. \ 
The other faſhion of planting I underſtand not, 
being grounded but upon mens imaginations, con- 
trary to reaſon and poſſibility. And that this moun- 
ain in the eaſt was no farther off than in thoſe re- 
gions before remembred, it appeareth by many 
places of the ſcripture where the fame phraſe is uſed : 
in Numbers xxiii. 7. Balac the king of Moab hath 
brought me from Aram, out of the mountain. of the 
eaſt ; which was from the eaſt part of Meſopotamia. 
For Balac brought Balaam out of Meſopotamia 
(vitneſs this place of Deuteronomy xXiiii 4.) Becauſe 
they bired Balaam the. ſou of  Beor, of Petbor in 
Aram Naharaiim, to curſe thee : for Aram Naha- 
raum was Syria Fluviorum, which is, Meſopotamia, 
45 aforeſaid. 3105 I + ag ew 
This plantation of the world after the flood doth: 
t agree, as to me it ſeems, with all the places of 
pture compared together. And theſe be the re- 
Ports of reaſon and probable conjecture; the guides 
which I have followed herein, and which I have 
choſen to go after, making no valuation of the opi- 
ons of men, conducted by their own fancies, be 
they ancient or modern. Neither have 1 any end 
rein, private or publick, other than the diſcovery 
he For as the partiality of man to himſelf 


| 
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ling hiſtorians of all ages (eſpecially of theſe latter 
times) have, by their many volumes of untrue re- 


ports, left honour without a monument, and virtue 


without memory: and inſtead thereof, have erect- 
ed ſtatues and trophies to thoſe, whom the darkeſt 
forgetfulneſs ought to have buried, and covered over 
for evermore. And altho' the length and diſſolv- 
ing nature of time hath worn out or changed the 
names and memory of the world's firſt planters af- 
ter CR (I — 2 — and moſt 
part of them) yet e of antiquity (as 
appears by that which hath been ſpoken) = not 
quite worn out nor overgrown : for Babylon hath 
to this day the ſound of Babel; Phenicia hath Zi- 
don, to which city the eldeſt fon of Canaan gave 
name; ſo hath Cilicia Tharſis; and the Armenians, 
Medes, Hiberians, Cappadocians, Phrygians, the Sy- 
rians, ldumeans, Libyans, Moors, and other nations, 
have preſerved from the death of forgetfulneſs ſome 
ſigns of their firſt founders and true parents. 


ww apy” + 


Of the beginning and eſtabliſhing of Go- 
vernment. | 


. 


Of the proceeding from the firſt government under 
tle eldeſs of families to regal, and from regal ab- 
ſolute to regal tempered with laws. 


T followeth now to intreat how the world be- 

to receive rule and government, which 

(while it had ſcarcity of people) underwent no 
other dominion than paternity and elderſhip. For 
the fathers of nations were then as kings, and the 
eldeſt of families as princes. Hereof it came, that 
the word'[elder] was always ufed both for the ma- 
giſtrate, and for thoſe of age and gravity : the ſame 
bearing one ſignification almoſt in all lan . 
For in Numbers xi. God commanded Moſes to gather 
together 70 of the elders of the people, and go- 
vernours over them : the Hebrew bearing the ſame 
ſenſe, which the Latin word Senes or Seniores doth. 
So it is written in S#/annah, Then the aſſembly be- 
lie ved them as thoſe that were the elders and judges 
of the people.. And fo in the words of thoſe ſe 


judges and witneſſes to Daniel, Shew it unto us, ſee- 


ing God arr 4 2 thee the office of an elder. De- 
moſthenes the ſame word for the magiſtrate 
among the Grecians: Cicero in Cato, giveth two 
other reaſons for this appellation: Apud Lacedæmo- 
nios qui ampliſſimum magiſtratum gerunt, ut ſunt, 


ic etiam appellantur Senes: Among the Lacedemo- 


nians the chief magiſtrates, as they are, ſo are they 
called Eldermen: and again, Katio & prudentia 
nifi eſſent in ſenibus non ſummum concilium majores 
noſtri appellaſſent Senatum; If reaſon and adviſe- 
ment were not in old men, our anceſtors had never 
called the higheſt council by the name of a ſenate. 

But tho theſe reaſons may well be given, yet we 
doubt not but in this name of [elders] for gover- 
nors or counſellors of ſtate, there is a ſign that the 
firſt governors were the fathers of families; and 
under them the eldeſt ſons. And from thence did 
the French, Italian and Spaniard, take the word 
Signor] and out of it [ Seignoury] for lordſhip and 
dominion: ifying, according to Loyſeau, puiſ- 
ſance in propriety, or proper power. The kinds 
of this Seignoury, Seneca makes two: the one, Po- 
teſtas aut imperium, Power or command : the other, 


diſguis d all things, ſo the factious and hire - Froprietas aur dominium, Propriety or maſterſhip ; 
io lier alt 01 unibiooos ait ur ; | | 
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the correlative of the one is the ſubject; of the other 
the ſlave. Ad Cz/arem, faith: he, pateſtas omnium 
pertinet, ad fingulos proprietas 3 Ceſar hath power 
over all, and every man proprietor in his own. 
And again, Cæſar omnia imperio poſſidet, ſinguli 
dominio z Ceſar holdeth all in his power, and eve- 
ry man poſſeſſeth his own. But as men and vice 
began abundantly to increaſe, ſo obedience (the fruit 
of natural reverence, which but from excellent ſeed 
ſeldom ri ) being exceedingly overſhadowed 
with pride and ill examples, . withered and 
fell away. And the foft of paternal per- 
ſuaſions (after mankind began to neglect and for- 
get the original and firſt giver of life) became in 
all over-weak, either to reſiſt the firſt inclination of 
evil, or after (when it became habitual) to con- 
ſtrain it. So that now, when the hearts of men 
were only guided and ſteered by their own fancies, 
and roſs'd to and fro* on the tem ſeas of the 
world, while wiſdom was ſevered from power, and 
ſtrength from charity; * Neceſſity (which bindeth 
every nature but the immortal) made both the wiſe 
and fooliſh underſtand at once, that the eſtate of 
reaſonable men would become far more miſerable 
than that of beaſts, and that a general flood of 
confuſion would a ſecond time overflow them, did 
they not by a general obedience to order and do- 
minion prevent it. For the mighty, who truſted 
in their own ſtrengths, found others again (by in- 
terchange of times) more mighty than themſelves : 
the feeble fell under the forcible ; and the equal 
from equal received equal harms. Infomuch, that 
licentious diſorder (which ſeemed to promiſe a li- 
berty upon the firſt acquaintance) proved upon a 
better trial, no leſs perilous than an unendurable 
bondage. 5 ole! 

Theſe arguments by neceſſity pro „ and 
by reaſon maintained and confirmed, perſuaded all 
nations which the heavens cover, to ſubject them- 
ſelves to a maſter, and to magiſtracy in ſome de- 

ee. Under which government, as the change 

which brought with it leſs evil, than the former 
miſchiefs) was generally pleaſing: ſo time (making 
all men wiſe that obſerve it) found ſome imper- 
fection and corroſive in this cure. And therefore 
the ſame neceſſity which invented, and the fame 
reaſon which approved ſoveraign power, bethought 
ic ſelf of certain equal rules, in which domi- 
nion (in the beginning boundleſs) might alſo dif- 


cern her own limits. For before the invention of 


laws, private affections in ſupreme rulers, made 
their own fancies both their treaſurers and hang- 
men: meaſuring by this yard, and weighing in this 
balance both good and evil. 

For as wiſdom in elderſhi 
kings, ſo the will of kings fore went the inventions 
of laws. Populus nullis legibus tenebatur : arbitria 
priucipum pro legibus erant , The people were not 
governed by any other laws than the wills of prin- 
ces. Hereof it followed, that when kings left to 
be good, neither did thoſe mens virtues value them, 
which were not fancied by their kings, nor choſe 


mens vices deform them that were. Amor interdam 


nimis videt, interdum nibil videt; Love ſees one 
while too much, another while ſtark nothing. 
Hence it came to paſs, that after a ſew years (for. 
direction and reſtraint of- royal ) Jaws were: 
eſtabliſhed : and that 
mixture of equality (holdi 
1 5 power and common right) 


known for 
their affliction. 
e Dan. 2. 21. 


f John 19. 21. t Peroſ. 1. 1. 
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preceded the rule of 


verment which had this 
in an even balance 

e of regal; the other (which had it not) was 
tyrannical: the one God eſtabliſhed in 
favour, of his people ; the other he permitted for 


e eſt firmum judicium, & immutabilig providentiz: poteſtas. 
Me 


Bock I 

In the infancy of this regal authority, princes, 
they were choſen for their virtues only, Lack 
meaſure their powers by a great dęal of 
tion. And therefore (faith Cabius Pictor) dÞyg,. 
pes, quia juſti erant, & religionibus dedits, jure , 
biti Dii 5 dicti; Princes, uſe they were 
and religious, were rightly accounted and * 
Gods. | "YL 

And tho' (ſpeaking humanly) the beginning « 
empire may be aſcribed to reaſon and ma 
yet it was God himſelf that firſt kindled this ot 


in the minds of men, whereby they ſaw that 


could not live and be preſerved without a ruler 
conductor: God himſelf by his eternal providers 
having ordained kings; and the law of naum 
leaders and rulers over others. For the very be 
have their prince, the deer their leaders 3 ang 
cranes (by order impoſed) watch for their own fit 
ty. © The moſt High beareth rule over the king 
doms of men; and appointeth over it Whomſoever iy 
pleaſeth. A By me, ſaith Wiſdom, ſpoken by the Sa 
of God) kings reign ; by me princes rule; and it i; 
God (faith Daniel) that ſetteth up kings, and takaj 
away kings and that this power is given from 
God, Chriſt himſelf witneſſeth, ſpeaking to Pilar, 
t Thou couldeſi have no power at all againſt me er. 
cept it were given thee from b | | 

It was therefore by a threefold juſtice that the world 
hath been governed from the beginning, to wit, by 
a juſtice natural: by which: the parents and elden 
i families governed their children, and 
and families, in which government the obedience 
was called natural picty : again, by a juſtice divine, 
drawn from the laws and ordinances of God ; and 
the obedience hereunto was called conſcience : and 
laſtly,by a juſtice civil, begotten by both the-former; 
and the obedience to this we call duty. Tha 
theſe three thoſe of the eldeſt times were command- 
ed; and that the rule in general was paternal, it i 
moſt evident: for Adam being lord over his om 
children, inſtructed them in the ſervice of God his 
Creator; as we read, Cain and Abel brought ob- 
lations before God, as they had been tanght by 
their parent, the father of mankind. x 


| SECT. II. 
Of the three commendable forts of government with 


their oppoſites : and of the degrees of buman ſe 
ciety. \ "7 


W HAT other icy was exerciſed, u 
ſtate founded after ſuch time as minkind 
was greatly multiplied before the flood, it 
be certainly known, tho' it ſeems by probable con- 
jecture, that the ſame was not without king in dit 
firſt age: it being poſſible that many princes 
the Egyptians (remembred among their — 
were before the general flood ; and very like, 
that the cruel oppreſſions in that age proceeded from 
ſome tyranny m government, or trom ſome 
er form of rule, than the paternal. rw 28 
8 Beroſus aſcribeth the rule of the world in tho 
days to the giants of Lbunns, who maſtered (fut 
he) all nations from the ſun- riſing to the ſmn ct 
But in the ſeeond age of the world, and ufter ſuc 
time as the rule of elderſhip failed, chres Hefen 
ſorts of government were in feveral times eftabliſhed 
among men, according tothe divers natures uf pr 
Ces and people. (1 1. l Yu 30 
The firſt, che moſt ancient, mo | and 
moſt approved, Was the government of one, re. 
ine by juſt ms, caltod dere ro Which . 
renzy is oppaſrd, being alſo a ſale aid e 
rule, exerciſed according to the will of the com 


o De aureo ſæculo, par. 1. Dan. 5. 21. . 


mander, 
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Kata ta he, according to the rule of God's word. 


— of few, of many. 


S FALSESSD TRXAgRTRAES 


ev 


Judges and: officers - ſbalt. thou mate thee. in thy 
cities and theſe: ſhall judge the people with righteous 

The ſerand government is of divers principal 
called. Ariſiacracy, 


ce kinds of government are briefly expreſYd- by 


us; Unius, paucorum, & multorum; Of 


Now as touching the beginning and order of 
policy ſince the ſecond increaſe of mankind, the 
ame grew in this fort: firſt of all, every father, 
er eldeſt af the family, gave laws to his own iſſues; 
and to the people from him and them increaſed. 
Theſe, as they were multiply*d into many houſholds 
(man by nature loving foctety) joined their cotta- 
ges together in one common field or village, which 
the Latin call Ficus, of the Greek oinoc, which 
lignifieth a houſe, or of the ward LV ia] becauſe it 
bath divers ways and paths leading to it. And as 
the firſt houſe grew into a village, ſo the village 
into that which is called Pagus (being. a ſociety of 
divers villages) ſo called of the Greek ry, which 
fignifieth a fountain: becauſe many people (having 
their habitations nat far aſunder) drank of one 
ſpring or ſtream of water. To this word the Eng- 
% hundreds, or (as ſome think) thires anſwereth 
not unfitly. | 

But as men and impiety began to gather ſtrength, 
and as emulation and pride between the races of 
the one and the other daily increaſed : ſo boch to 
defend themfelves from outrage, and to preſerve 
ſuch goods. as they had gathered, they began to join 
and fet together divers of their vitlages, invironing 
them firſt with banks and ditches, and afterwards 
with walls: which being ſo compaſſed were then 
called Oppida 3 either ak .oppanenuda fe hiffibus, be. 
cauſe walls were op | againft enemies, or ab apy- 
bas, becauſe thither they gathezed . their riches fur 
lakty and defence: as alſo they were called Uries, 
a be; becaufe when they were to bunkd a ci- 
y, they made à circle/with: a plaugk (faith #arzo) 
tterewith ing and compaſſing the 
rhich they went to incloſe or fortify. And altho' 
Urh; and Civitas be often confounded, yet the dif- 

was anci in tluis, that Urs figniſiect no 

her than the very walls and buildings, and Civi- 
b called of Civis 3 and that, ab en gn, uni 
cudit, of coming together. But all inhabitants 
— — —-— 
the e © city, may by turns 

become officers and magiſtrates thereof: the reſt go 
under the name of ſubjects, tho) citizens by the 
lame general name of ſubjects are alio-known. For 
every citizen is alſo a ſubject, but not every ſubject 
deen: perhaps alſo citizen (as the chief 
magiſtrate, if he be io be termedi one af the citi- 
Ts) is no ſubject; but of this v need nat ſtand to 


2 Deut 16. 18. v Ethic. 5. e Rom. 13% 4+ + Jerem. 20 7. e Gen. 20. 87. 27. 10. 
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ground prefuppoſed) then is thert᷑ nn liberty 


: 


| 3 rale 
, ner of God far thy wealth; but if — do 
evil, fear : for he beareth nat the ward for nought. 
For be is the minsften of Gad, ta take vengeance on 
him that doth evili He alſo tracheth in verſe 
1, 2. That every ſoul ought' to. be ſubjeft to the 
higher powers, becauſe they are by God ordained. ; 
and that who/aever refifteth that pawer, reſiſteth God, 
the giver and fountain thereof: and ſhall nat only 
be therefore ſubject to the and condemna- 
tion of man, but of God: For ye muft le /ubjet, 
faith he, mat became of wrath only, bat alfa for con- 


[cience ſake. ver. 5. 


The examples are not to be numbred of Gad's 
puniſhments upon thoſe that have reſiſted authority, 
by God ordained and eftabhſhed. Neither ought 
any ſubject therefore to reſiſt the power of kings, 
becauſe they may be taxed with injuſtice or cruelty : 
tor it pleaſetk God ſometimes to puniſh his people 
by a tyrannous hand: and the commandment of 
obedience is without diſtinction. The prophets and 
Chrifs himſelf ſubjected themſelves to the power of 
magiſtracy. Chriſ commanded that all due to Ceſar 
ſhould be given unto him: and he pay'd tribute 
for himſelf and Peter. Fenemy cammanded the 
Hraeũtes (even thoſe that were: captives under hea- 
then kings) to pray for them, and for the peace of 
Babylon. Sa Almahan d for Abimelech ; and 
Jarob bleſſed the king of Egypt. And it is accepta- 
ble in the fight of aur Savior, faith Paul, that ye 
make fupplications and prayers for tings, and for all 
that are in authority and if for ſuch kings as were 
idolatrous, much more for Chriſtian kings and ma- 
giſtrates. And ſo much did St. Chryſaſtam in his 
homily to the e, prefer monarchical govern- 
ment, as he rather commended. the rule of kings 
Prefiat regem tyramumt bakers, quam nail ; bet- 
ter a tyrannous king, dan na king: To which allo 
Facitas ſubſcribeth: Praſtat (Huh Tlicitas in the 
firſt of his huſtoryY ſub maja principe et, quam 
vl; It is better to have a bad prince than nate at 
all. And be they good kings (Which ts generally 

more late, than 


to ſerve them: Negue enim lihertus tutiur ulla ef, 
faith. Claudian, quam domino fer virr bozo No liber- 
ſaich he; more: ſafe for us than to be ſervants 
ous. And certainly howfoever it may 
yet is it ſaſer ta live under one 
ty rant, than under 100000 tyrants: under a wife 
man that is cruel, than under the tooliſh and bar- 
barous cruchy of the multitude. For as Agefilaus 
anfwered a citizen of Sparta that deſired an altera- 
tion of the government, that kind of rule which a 
man would diſdamin his x > erage were very un 
fit. to govern great regions b 7. 
Laſtly, as many fathers creed many cottages 
for their many children: and as (tor the reaſon be- 
felves together, made villages; many villages 
made cities: fo when theſe cities and cittzens joined 


together, 
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ting themſelves under one governor and govern- 
ment, they ſo joined were called a commonwealth : 
the ſame being ſometimes governed by kings 
ſometimes by magiſtrates ; ſometimes by the peo- 
ple themſelves. | 


SEO. III. 
Of the good government of the firſt kings. 


OW this firſt age after the flood, and after 
4. NV ſuch time as the people were increaſed, and 
the families became ſtrong, and diſperſed into ſeve- 
ral parts of the world, was by ancient hiſtorians 
called golden : ambition and covetouſneſs being as 
then but green, and newly grown up, the ſeeds 
and effects whereof were as yet but potential, and in 
the blowth and bud. For while the law of nature 
was the rule of man's life, they then ſought for no 
larger territory than themſelves could compaſs and 
manure : they erected no other magnificent build- 
ings, than ſufficient to defend them from cold and 
tempeſt : they cared for no other delicacy of fare, 
or curioſity of diet, than to maintain life: nor for 
any other apparel than to cover them from the cold, 
the rain and the ſun, 

And ſure if we underſtand by that (which 
was called golden) the ancient ſimplicity of our 
forefathers, this name may then truly be caſt upon 
thoſe elder times: but if it be taken otherwiſe, then, 


' whether the ſame may be attributed more to any one 


time than to another (I mean to one limited time, 
and none elſe) it may be doubted. For good and 
golden kings make good and golden ages ; and all 
times have brought forth of both ſorts. And as 
the infancy of empire (when princes play'd their 
Prizes, and did then only woo men to obedience) 
might be called the golden age : ſo may the begin- 
ning of all princes times be truly called golden : for 
be it that men affect honour, it is then beſt purcha- 
ſed ; or if honour affect men, it is then that good 
deſervings have commonly the leaſt impediments : 
and if ever liberality overflow her banks and bounds, 
the ſame 1s then beſt warranted both by policy and 
example. But age and time do not only harden 
and ſhrink the openeſt and moſt jovial hearts, but 
the experience which it bringeth with it, layeth 
Princes torn eſtates before their eyes, and withal 
perſuadeth them to compaſſionate themſelves. And 
altho? there be no kings under the ſun whoſe means 
are anſwerable unto other men's deſires; yet ſuch 
as value all things by their own reſpects, do no 
ſooner find their appetites unanſwered, but they 
complain of alteration, and account the times in- 
jurious and iron. And as this falleth out in the 
reign of every king; ſo doth it in the life of every 
man, if his days be many: for our younger years 
are our golden age 3 which being eaten up by time, 
we praiſe thoſe ſeaſons which our youth accompa- 
nied : and indeed the grievous alterations in our 
ſelves, and the pains and diſeaſes which never part 
from us but at the grave, make the times ſeem ſo 
differing and diſpleaſing: e 
man's nature being alſo ſuch, as it adoreth and ex- 
tolleth the paſſages of the former, and condemineth 
the preſent ſtate how juſt ſoever. Fit bumane 
-malignitatis vitio, ut ſemper vetera in laude, pre- 
ſentia in 2 int; It comes to pals, ſaith Taci- 
tus, by the vice of our malignity, that we always 
extol the time paſt, and hold the preſent faſtidious. 
For it is one of the errors of way-ward age: 9nuod 
int laudatores temporis acti; That they are praiſers 
of forepaſſed times, forgetting this advice of Solo- 
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together, and eſtabliſhed laws by conſent, aſſocia- 


ſpecially the quality of 
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mon > Say not then, why is it that the form day 
were better than theſe ? for thou doſt not a 
wiſely of this thing + to which purpoſe Seneca, Ma 
jores noftri queſti ſunt, & nos querimar, poſter; fu. 
rentur, everſos eſſe mores, regnare nequitiam, jy ,,. 
terius res hominum, & in omne nefas labi ; Our an 
ceſtors have complained, we do complain, Ow 
children will complain, that good manners an 
gone, that wickedneſs doth reign, and all thing, 
grow worſe and worſe, and fall into all evil. Theg 
are the uſual diſcourſes of age and misfortune, 
hereof what can we add to this of Arnobius : Mg 
res quandoque vetus fiet, & vetus temporibus quiz, 
cepit nova fuit & repentina; Whatſoever is ney 
in time ſhall be made old: and the ancienteſt thing 
when they took beginning were alſo new and ſud. 
den. Wherefore not to ſtand in much admiratiq, 
of theſe firſt times, which the diſcontentment f 
preſent times have made golden, this we may { 
down for certain, that as it was the virtue of the 
firſt kings, which, after God, gave them crown. 
ſo the love of their people thereby purchaſed, held 
the ſame crowns on their heads. And as God 
gave the obedience of ſubjects to 2 ſo (re. 
latively) he gave the care and juſtice of kings t 
the ſubjects ; having reſpect, not only to the ki 
themſelves, but even to the meaneſt of his cr. 
tures. © Nunquam particulari bono ſervit omne by 
num; The infinite goodneſs of God doth not attend 
any one only: for he that made the ſmall and the 
great, careth for all alike : and it is the care which 
kings have of all theirs, which makes them be. 
loved of all theirs; and by a general love it i; 
that princes hold a general obedience : for Pt. 
tas humana radicatur in voluntatibus hominum ; Al 
human power is rooted in the will or diſpoſitions of 


men, 


Of the beginning of nobility : and of the vain var 
| thereof without virtue. 


 N\' ND with this ſupreme rule and kingly a- 
thority began alſo other degrees and differen 
ces among ſubjects. For princes made election d 
others by the fame rule, by which themſelves were 
choſen ; unto whom they gave place, truſt and 
power. From which employments and offices 
ſprung thoſe: titles, and thoſe degrees of honou, 
which have continued from age to age to thel 
days. But this nobility, or difference from tle 
vulgar, was not in the beginning given to the fuc- 
ceſſion of blood, but to ſucceſſion of virtue, as her 
after may be proved. Tho? at length it was fuff- 
cient for thoſe, whoſe parents were advanced, tobe 
known for the ſons of ſuch fathers: and ſo there 
needed then no endeavour of well-doing at all 
any contention for them to excel, upon whom gl 
ry or worldly nobility neceffarily deſcended: let 
hereof had nobility denomination in the beginn, 
that ſuch as excelled others in virtue were do calkd: 
Hinc dictus nobilis, quafs virtute pre allis notabi. 
But after ſuch time as the deſerved honour of the 
father was given in reward to his poſterity, St. J. 
rome judged of the ſucceſſion in this manner: Mbi 
aliud video in nobilitate appetendum, niſi quod ul. 
les quadam neceſſitate conſtringantur, ne ab amiſu. 
rum prolitate degenerent; I ice no other thing ® 
be affected in nobility, than that noblemen are bj 
a kind of neceſſity bound not to degenerate from 
the virtue of their anceſtors. For if nobility be W* 
tus & antique divitie, virtue and ancient 
then to exceed in all thoſe things which are ri 
hominem, as riches, power; glory, and the like, 


* Tacit. in Dial. de Orat. b Eccleſ. 7. 10. & Arnob. 1, 2. 4 Wiſd. 6. 7. © Verus nobilis non naſcitur, ſed fit. 
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go no otherwiſe define nobility, than the word 
animal alone” doth define a reaſonable man. Or 
if honour, according to L. Fives, be à witneſs of 
virtue and well- doing: and nobility, after Plu- 
urch, the continuance of virtue in a race or lineage: 
chen are thoſe, of whom virtue is extinguiſhed, but 
like unto painted and printed 


papers, which igno- 
rant men worſhip inſtead of Chriſt, our Lady, and 
other Saints: men, in whom there remain but the 
dregs and vices of ancient virtue: flowers and herbs, 
which by change of ſoil and want of manuring are 
turned to weeds. For what is found praiſe-worthy 
in thoſe waters, which had their beginning out of 
pure fountains, if in all the reſt of their courſe 
they run foul, filthy, and defiled ? Ex terra fer- 
uli producitur aliquando cicuta venenoſa, & ex terra 


ſeth ſometimes poiſoning henbane: and out of bar- 
ren ſoil precious gold. For as all things conſiſt of 
matter and form, fo doth Charron (in his chapter 
of nobility) call the race and lineage but the mat- 
ter of nobility: the form (which gives life and per- 
ſect being) he maketh to be virtue and quality, 
profitable to the commonweal. For he is truly and 
entirely noble, who maketh a ſingular profeſſion 
of publick virtue, ſerving his prince and country, 
and being deſcended of parents and anceſtors that 
have done the like. And altho' that nobility, 
which the ſame author calleth perſonal (the ſame 
which our ſelves acquire by our virtue and well 
deſervings) cannot be ballanced with that which is 
both natural by deſcent, and alſo perſonal; yet if 
virtue be wanting to the natural, then is the per- 
ſonal and acquired nobility by many degrees to be 
preferred: for, ſaith Charron, this honour, to 
wit, by deſcent, may light upon ſuch an one, as in 
his own nature is a true villain, There is alſo a 
third nobility which he calleth nobility in parch- 
ment, bought with ſilver or favour : and theſe be 
indeed but honours of affection, which kings with 
the change of their fancies wiſh they knew well how 
to wipe off again. But ſurely if we had as much 
ſenſe of our degenerating in worthineſs, as we have 
of vanity in deriving our ſelves of ſuch and ſuch 
parents, we ſhould rather know ſuch nobility (with- 
out virtue) to be ſhame and diſhonour, than no- 
bleneſs, and glory to vaunt thereof, hat cala- 
nity is wanting (ſaith Bernard) to him that is born 
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* in fin, of a pot ſbare body and barren mind? for 
"i (according to the ſame father) Dele fucum fugacis 
* bonoris hujus, & male coronatæ nitorem glorie, &c. 
T1 Wipe away the painting of this fleeting honour, 
obe and the Etter of the ill crowned glory, that 
here then thou may*ſt conſider thy ſelf nakedly : for 
* thou cameſt naked out of thy mother's womb. 
90 Cameſt thou thence with thy mitre, or gliſtering 
Ye WA ith jewels, or garniſhed with ſilks, or adorned with 
ing) fathers, or ſtuffed with gold? if thou ſcatter and 
lled: bow away all theſe by thy conſideration as certain 
7 morning clouds, which do or will ſoon paſs over, 
1 thou ſhalt meet with a naked, and poor, and wretch- 
. J ech and miſerable man, and bluſhing becauſe he 
Nibil 8 naked, and weeping becauſe he is born, and re- 
Jobi pining becauſe he is born to labour, and not to ho- 
1 nour. 


wg 0 For as touching the matter of all men, there is 
re yo difference between it and duſt: which if © hou 
from dt not believe (faith St. Chryſoſtom) look into the 
e vir Jepulchres and monuments of thy anceſtors, and they 
iche, 4 ca/ily perſuade thee by their own example, that 
s bau art du ft and dirt": ſo that if man ſeem more 
like, %%e and beautiful than duſt, this proceedeth not 


\ Pint. in Erk. » Bernard. 1. 2. de Conſider. ad Eugen. Pap. Chryſoſt. homil. 2. de incompoſita Dei natura, con. 5. 


(Phaer, e Eccleſ. 10. 


ferili pretioſum aurum Out of fruitful ground ari- - 
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from the diverfily of bis nature, but from the cun- 


„ dd «ec. . U SIR 
For true nobility ſtandeth in the trade 
Of virtuous life 3 not in the fleſhly line 


And howſoever the cuſtom of the world have 
made it good, that honours be caſt by birth 
unworthy iſſues: yet Solomon (as wiſe as any king) 
reprehendeth the ſame in his fellow princes. © There 
is an evil (faith he) that I bave ſeen under the ſun, 
as an error that proceedeth from the face of him 
that ruleth. Folly is ſet in great excellency. 


CH AP.” x. 
Of Nimrod, Belus and Ninus : and of me- 
memorable things about thoſe times. 


SECT: I. 


That Nimrod was the firſt after the flood that 
reigned like ſoveraign lord: and that his beginning 
_ ſeemeth to have been of juſt authority. 


HE firſt of all that reigned, as ſoveraign 
lord after the flood, was Nimrod, the ſon of 

Chuſh, diſtinguiſhed by Moſes from the reſt 
(according to St. Auguſtine) in one of theſe two 
reſpects: either for his eminency, and becauſe he 
was the firſt of fame, and that took on him to com- 
mand others : or elſe in that he was begotten by 
Cbuſb, after his other children were alſo become 
fathers ; and of a later time than ſome of his grand- 
children and ews. Howſoever, ſeeing Moſes 
in expreſs words calleth Nimrod the ſon of Chuſb, 
other mens conjectures to the contrary ought to 
have no ref; This empiry of Nimrod, both 
the fathers, and many later writers, call tyrannical : 
the ſame beginning in Babel (which is) confuſion. 
But it ſeemeth to me, that Melan#hon conceived 
not amiſs hereof ; the ſame expoſition being alſo 
made by the author of that work called Onomaſti- 
cum Theologicum, who affirms that Nimrod was 
therefore called Amarus Dominator, a bitter or ſe- 
vere governor, becauſe his form of rule ſeemed at 
firſt far more terrible than paternal authority. And 
therefore is he in this reſpect alſo called a mighty 
hunter : becauſe he took and deſtroy'd both beaſts 
and thieves. But St. Auguſtine underſtands it other- 
wiſe, and converts the word [ante] by [contra] af- 
firming therein, that Nimrod was a mighty hunter 
againſt God, Sic ergo intelligendus eft gigas ille, vena- 
tor contra Dominum; So is that giant to be under- 
ſtood, a hunter againſt the Lord. But howſoever this 
word [a mighty hunter] be underſtood ; yet it ra- 
ther appeareth, that as Nimrod had the command 
of all thoſe, which went with him from the eaſt 
into Shinaar ſo this charge was rather given 
him, than by him uſurped. For it no where is 
found, that Noah himſelf, or any of the ſons of 
his own body, came with this troop into Babylon. 
no mention at all being made of Noah (the years 
of his life excepted) in the ſucceeding ſtory of the 
Hebrews nor that Sem was in this diſobedient 
troop, or among the builders of Babel. | 
The ſame is alſo confirmed by divers ancient 
hiſtorians, that Nimrod, Supbne, and Joctan were 
the captains and leaders of all thoſe which came 
from the eaſt. And tho* Sem came not himſelf ſo 
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parts) yet from his ſon's nephew Heber, the name 
and nation of the Hebrews (according, to the gene- 
ral opinion) took beginning, . who inhabited the 
ſouthermoſt parts of Chaldea about the city of Ur ; 
from whence Abrabam was by God called into Char- 
ran, and thence into Canaan. | 

And becauſe thoſe. of the race of Sem which 
came into Chaldea were no partners in the unbelie- 
ving work of the tower: therefore (as many of the 
fathers conjecture) did they retain the firſt and 
moſt ancient e, which the fathers of the 
firſt age had left to Noah; and Noah to Sem 
and his iſſues. . In familia Heber remanſit hæc lin- 
gua ; In the family of Heber this language remained 


(faith St. Auguſtine out of Epiphanus 3) and this lan- 


guage Abraham uſed : yea, it was anciently and 
before the flood the general ſpeech : and therefore 
firſt called (ſaith Celeflinus) lingua humana, the 
human tongue. : 

We know that Goropius Becanus following Theo- 
doret, Rabbi Moſes, Ag yptius, Vergara, and others, 
is of another opinion; but howſoever we deter- 
mine of this point, we may with good probabili- 
ty reſolve, that none of the godly ſeed of Sem were 
i chief leaders of this preſumptuous multitude, 
And ſeeing it is not likely but that ſome one was 
by order appointed for this charge, we may imagine 
that Nimrod rather had it by juſt authority, than 
by violence of uſurpation. 


. ern 
That Nimrod, Belus and Ninus, were three diſtin 
| Perſons. 


Enzo, and out of him Naxcleras, with. others, 
D make many Nimrods. Euſebias contounds him 
with Belus; and ſo doth St. Jerome upon Ofea ; 
and theſe words of St. Auguſtine ſeem to make 
him, of the ſame opinion. Þ 1b; autem Ninus regna- 
bat poſt mortem patris ſui Beli, qui primus illic reg- 
naverat 65 annos; There did Ninus reign after the 
death of his father Belus, who firſt governed in 
Babylon 65 years, But it could not be unknown 
to St. Auguſtine, that Nimrod was the eſtabliſher 
of that empire: Moſes being plain and direct 
therein. For the beginning of Nimrod's kingdom 
(faith he) was Babel, Erec, Accad, and Chalne, 
in the land of Shinaar: wherefore Nimrod was 
the firſt king of Babel. And certainly it beſt 
agreeth with reaſon, that Ninus was the third, 
and not one with Nimrod, as Mercator (led by 
Clement) ſuppoſed: for in Ninus's time, the 
world was marvellouſly repleniſhed. And if St. 
Auguſt ine had undoubtedly taken Belus for Nim- 
rod, he would have given him the name which 
the ſcriptures give him, rather than have bor- 
rowed any thing out of prophane authors. And 
for thoſe words of St. Auguſtine (qui primus illic 
regnaverat, who was the firſt that reigned there) 
ſuppoſed to be meant by Belus : thoſe words do 
not diſprove that Nimrod was the founder of the 
Babylonian empire. For altho' Julius Ceſar over - 
amt the liberty of the Roman commonwealth, 
making himſelf perpetual dictator ; yet Augu/- 
tus was the firſt chabliſhed emperor, = the lt 
that reigned abſolutely by ſoveraign authority over 
the Romans, as an em The like may be 
ſaid of Nimrod, that he firſt brake the rule of 
elderſhip. and paternity, laying the foundation of 
RN n rule, as Ce/ar did; and yet Belus was 
the 
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far weſt, as Shingar (his lot being caſt on the caſt 


opinion, that Belus and Mimraa wete the ſame; hy. 
cauſe oy things are ſaid of them both agreeing 
in time: for it was about 200 rars alter the flogq, 
as they account, that Belus reign'ds but ſuch 2 
greement of os | 22 wo For fo Edward! 
in one year; the one died, and S 
ſame year was crowned King. 1 471 HOW ma. 
And yet the opinion, that Nimrod and Bely, 
were one, is far more probable than that of-Merce. 
tor, who makes Ninus and Nimrod to be the fame 
kingdom was Babel, and the towns adjoining: by 
the firſt and moſt famous work of Ninas was the 
city of Nine. l 
Now whereas D. Siculus affirmeth chat Nine 
overcame and ſuppreſs'd the Babhloniant, the fame 
rather, proveth the contrary, ; than that Minn 
Nimrod were one perſon. For Nins 
the ſeat of his empire at Mineveh in Ahne, 
whence the Babylonians might (perchance) in diſdain 
thereof fall from his ; obedience, whom he reco. 
vered again by ſtrong hand; which was eaſy By. 
bylon being not walled till Semiramis's time. 


—Dicitur altam —- 
Coctilibus muris cinxiſſe Semiramis urbem. 
Semiramis with walls of brick the city did in. 


cloſe. 


Further, where it is alledged, that as the ſcrip- 
tures call Nimrod mighty: ſo Juſtin hath the fame 
of Ninus, which is one of Mercator's arguments: 
it may be anſwered, that fuch an addition: might 
have been given to many other kings as well. For 
if we may believe Jaſlin; then were Pexoris 
king of Egypt, and Tanais of Scy;hia, mighty kings 
before Ninus was born. if we may com- 
pare the words of Moſes (touching Nimrod) with 
the undertakings of Ninus, there will be found 
great difference between them. For whereas Mer- 
cator conceiveth that it was too early for any 
that lived about the time of the confuſion of 
languages, to have invaded and maſtered thoſe 
cities ſo far removed from Babel, namely Erec, 
Accad and Chalne : which work he therefore 2. 
ſcribeth to Ninus, as a man of the greateſt under- 
taking; and conſequently would have Nimrod w 
have been long after the time, in which we ſuppoſe 
he flouriſhed ; and both thoſe names of Nimm 
and Ninus to belong to one perſon, to wit, u 
Ninus : to theſe things to make ſome anſwer. Full, 
I do not find that ſuppoſition true, that eve 
Nimrod invaded any of theſe cities; but that le 
founded them and built them from the ground, 
being the firſt after the flood, that condudted 
the children of Noah into thoſe parts: and 
therefore had nothing built or erected to Bs 
hands. & 

Beſides, whereas theſe cities in many mens op- 
nions are found to ſtand far away from Babyiu, 
I find no reaſon to bring me to that belief. Thx 
city of Accad which the Septuagint calls Archuri, 
and Epipbanius Arphal; Junius takes to be NM. 
ſibis in Meſopotamia : for the region thereabout. 
the Coſmographers (faith he) call Accabene for A., 
cadene. rs underſtand N. ibis and Ninev 
to be one city: ſo do Strabo and Stephanus com 
found it with Charran; but all miſtaken. For 
Niſihis, Accad, and Charran are diſtin& plas 
Tho? I cannot deny Accadene to be a region of Me 


who peaceably, and with a general ſopotamia, the ſame which Arias Moxtanus out of 


allowance, exerciſed ſuch a power. Pererius is of St. Jerome calls Achad : and ſo do the Hebre®” 


2 Aug. de Civitate Dei, 1. 6. c. 11. 
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call | 
— As for the city of Brec, which 


tuagint call Orech,” St. Argufline Oreg, and 
— - this place Junius underſtands for 
Less in Sefa: bum chere is alfo.a city in Co- 


nigens rat and indeed likelihood” of 
"ame is no certain proof, without the aſſiſtance of 
other circumſtances. dr x 4 121 26 DAG 6H 

Concerning the third city (called Chalneh) ſome 
nke it for Calanißs: of which * Am. Marcel liuus. 
St. Jerome takes it for Seleucia 5 Hieroſolymitanus 
for Creſiphon others do think it to be the Agrani 
apon Euphrates, deftroy'd and razed by the Per- 

. But let Moſes be the moderator and judge 
of this diſpute, who teacheth us directly, that 
theſe cities are not ſeated in ſo divers and di- 
tant regions; for theſe be his words: And rhe 
beginning of his kingdom (ſpeaking of Nimrod) 
was Babel, Erech, Accad, and Chalneb, in the 
land of Shinaar ſo as in this valley of Shinaar, 
or Babylonia, or Chaldea (being all one) we muſt 
fnd them. And therefore I could (rather of the 
two) think with Viterbienſis, that theſe four made 
but one Babylon, than that they were cities far re- 
moved, and in ſeveral provinces, did not the pro- 
phet Amos preciſely diſtinguiſh Chalne from Ba- 
bylon. Go 'you (faith Amos, vi. 2.) to Chalne, and 
from thence go you to Hamath, and then to Cath of the 
Philifines. The Geneva tranſlation favouring the 
former opinion, to ſet theſe cities out of Shinaar, 
hath a marginal note e 


xpreſſing that Shinaar was 
here named: not that all theſe cities were therein 
feated, but to diſtinguiſh Babylon of Chaldea, from 
Babylon in Egypt; T find little ſubſtance in 
that conceit. For ſure I am, that in the beginning 
of Nimrod's empire, there was no ſuch Babylon, 
nor any city at all to be found in Egypr : Babylon 
of Egypt being all one with the great city of Cairo, 
which was built long after, not far from the place 
where ſtood Memphis the ancient city, but not fo 
ancient as Babylon ' Euphrates, Now that 
Chalne is ſituate in the valley of Shinaar, it hath 
been formerly proved in the chapter of Paradiſe. 
So as for any argument that may be brought to 
the contrary, from the remote ſituation of theſe 
three cities from Babylon, we may continue in our 
opinion, that Nimrod, Belus, and Ninus, were diſ- 
und and ſucceſſive kings. 


S &C. 7% AL 


That Nimrod, not Aſſur, hilt Nineveh : and that 


it is probable oat of Iſaiah xxiii. 13. that Aſſur 
built Ur for the Chaldees. 


N OW as of Nimrod : ſo are the opinions of 
4 N writers different touching Afr, and touch- 
ng the beginning of that great ſtate of Babylon and 
Mria : a controverſy weariſomly diſputed with- 
out any direct proof, concluſion, or certainty. But 
to me (of whom, where the ſcriptures are filent, 
the voice of reaſon hath the beſt hearing) the inter- 
pretation of Junius is moſt agreeable ; who be- 
lides all neceſſary conſequence doth not disjoyn the 
nſe of the {criptures therem, nor confuſe the un- 
derſtanding thereof. For in this ſort he converteth the 
tbrew text. Erat enim principium regm ejus Ba- 
bel, & Erec, & Accad, & Chalneh, in terra Shinaaris; 
*lerra hac proceſſit in Aſſyriam ubi edificavit Nini- 
dene (which is) For the beginning of his ki 
was Babel, and Erech; and Accad, and Chalneb, in the 
of Shinaar : and he went forth of this land into 
Aſhria, and built Nine veb. So as Junius takes Aſur 


Lb. 23. 


[ 


| 


of Aria e che land being ſo called in Moſe;'s time, 
and before it. For certainly the other conſtruction, ' 
(where the word Auris taken for fur the ſon 
of Sem) doth not anſwer. the order Which Moſes 
obſerveth thro*'all the books of Geneſis, but is quite 
contrary unto it. For in the beginning of the xoth 
chapter he ſetteth down the ſons of Noab in theſe 
words. Now * the generations of the ſons 
of Noah Shem, Ham, and Japhet, unto" whom ſons 
were born after.the flood - then it followeth imme- 
diately. The ſons of Faphet more Comer, &tc. fo as 
Japbet is laſt named among Noah's ſons, be he eldeſt 
or youngeſt; becauſe. he was firſt to be ſpoken of: 
with whom (having laſt named him) he 

and ſets down his ifſue, and then the iſſue of his 
fons : firſt, the iſſue of Comer, Japhels eldeſt ſon 
and then ſpeaks of Favan and his ſons : for of the 
reſt of that family he is filent. Anon, after he 
numbreth the ſons of of Ham, of which Cuſb was 
the eldeſt : and the ſons of Caſh and Mizraim ; 
and afterwards of Canaan; leaving Shem for the 
laſt, becauſe he would not disjoin the ſtory of the 
Hebrews. But after he beginneth with Shem, he con- 
tinueth from thence by Arpbaxad, Shela, and He- 
ber, unto Abraham ; and ſo to Jacob, and the fa 
thers of that nation. But to have brought in one 
of the ſons of Sbem in the middle of the generations 
of Ham, had been againſt order; neither would 
Moſes have'paſgd over ſo ſlightly the erection of 
the IHrian empire, in one of the ſons of Shem, 
if he had had any ſuch meaning; it being the ſto- 
ry of Shew's ſons which he moſt attended. For 
he nameth Nimrod apart, after the reſt of the ſons 
of Cuſb, becauſe he founded the Babylonian and A, 


Hrian empire: and in the 11th chapter he returns 


to ſpeak of the building of Babel in particular, ha- 
ving formerly named it in the 1oth chapter, with 
thoſe other cities which Nimrod founded in Shinaar. 
And as he did in the 10th chapter, fo alſo in the 
11th he maketh no rt of $hem, till ſuch time 
as he had finiſh'd ſo much of Nimrod as he meant 
to touch: and then he beginneth with the iſſue of 
Shem, which he continueth to Abraham and Hfrael. 


And of Funius's opinion touching Aſur, was Cal- 


vin to which I conceive that P. Comeſtor in 
Hiſtoria Scholaſtica gave an entrance, who after he 
had delivered this place in ſome other ſenſe, he 
uſeth theſe words. Vel intelligendum non eſt de 
Aſſur filis Sem, c. ſed: Aſſur, id e, regnum A, 
Hriorum inde egreſſum eſt, quod tempore Sarug pre- 
avi Abrabami factum eſt (which is) Or elſe it is not 
to be underſtood of Aſur the ſon of Shem, c. but 
Aſur (that is the kingdom of the 4//yrians) came 
from thence (viz. from Babylon) or was made out of 
it; which happened in the time of Sarug the great 
ndfather of Abraham. After which he reconci- 
eth the differences in this ſort : If you take the an- 
cient Belus (meaning Nimrod) to be the firſt erec- 
tor of the Aſſyrian empire, or the firſt founder there- 
of, it is true, Quantum ad initium, reſpecting the 
beginning ; but others conceive, that it had be- 
ginning from Ninus, which is alſo true, Quantum 
ad regni ampliationem, regarding the enlargement 
of the empire. To this I may add the opinion of 
Epiphanius confirmed by Cedrenus, who takes A 


ſar to be the fon of Nimrod : and ſo doth Metho- 


dius, and Viterbienſis, St. Jerome and Cyrillus, and 
now laſtly, > Torniellus; Who ſaith, he took upon 
him that name of Aſur after he had beaten 
the Mrians, as Scipio did of Africanus after his 
conqueſt in 14 and that Iqur was a common 


name to the kings of AMHria, as it appeareth by 
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many 
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many ſcriptures, as Pſalm lxxxi. 1/aiab x. Hoſea deſtructionz vyhich accordingly fell an chem : where, 


v, &c. but to help the matter, he makes Njmrod. in (for the more terror) he maketh choice 


to note 


of the race of Shem, and the ſon of Irari. But. the calamities of thoſe places, cities and regiom 
Rabanus Maurus, who was archbiſhop of Mems whoſe trade the ſtate and grratneſs of che Hr 
in the year of Chriſt 854, an ancient and learned was maintained; as by the Ciliciaus from N hrfr 
writer, underſtands. this place with Comeſſor, or from the Macedonians, and other Greciamunder th. 


Comeſtor with him, agreeing in ſubſtance with 
that tranſlation of Junius: to which words of Mo- 
ſes he giveth this ſenſe, De hac terra AHriorum pul- 
lula vit imperium, qui ex nomine Nini, Beli filii, 
Nilum condiderunt, urbem magnam, Ic. Out of 
this land grew the empire of the AM Hrians, who 
built Vinus the great city, ſo named of Ninus the 
ſon of Belus. On the contrary, Calvin objecteth this 
place of 1/aiah xxui. 13. Behold the land of the 
Chaldeans, this was no people, Aſur founded it by 
the inhabitants of the wilderneſs ;, than which there 
is no one place in the ſcriptures that hath a greater 
diverſity in the tranſlation and underſtanding ; in- 
ſomuch as Michael de Palatio upon Iſaiabh (tho 
in all elſe very diligent), paſſeth it over. But Cal- 
vin ſeemeth hereby to infer, that becaule {ſur 
founded the ſtate of the Chaldeans, therefore alſo 
Aſſur rather than Nimrod eſtabliſhed the AHrian 
empire, and built Nineveh : contrary to the tormer 
tranſlation of Junius, and to his own opinion. Now 
out of the Yulgar (called Ferome's tranſlation) it 
may be gathered, that 4ſ/ur both founded and 
ruin'd this ſtate or city of the Chaldeans, by [/aiah 
remembred : unto which city, people, or ſtate, 
he plainly telleth the Tyrians, that they cannot truſt 
or hope for relief thence. Or rather it may be ta- 
ken, that the prophet maketh this os” of Chaldea, 
and that ſtate, an example unto thoſe Phenicians, 
whom in this place he foretelleth of their ruin: 
which city of Chaldea being of ſtrength, and care- 
fully defended, was notwithſtanding by the AHri- 
ans utterly waſted and deſtroyed : whereby he 
giveth them knowledge, and foretelleth them 
that their own city of Tyre (invincible, as (them- 
ſelves thought) ſhould alſo ſoon after be over- 
turned by the ſame AHrians as indeed it was by 
Nabuchodonoſor. And theſe be the words of Jerome; 
Ecce terra Chaldæorum, talis populus non fuit, 
Aſſur fundavit eam, in captivitatem traduxerunt ro- 
buſtos ejus, ſuffoderunt domos ejus, poſuit eam in 
ruinam ; Which is, Behold the land of the Chalde- 
ans, ſuch a people there were not (or this was no 
people, after the Geneva) Aſſur, or the AHrians 
tounded it, they carried away their ſtrong men 
captive, they undermined their houſes, and ruined 
their city. The Septuagint expreſs it but in a part 
of another verſe, in theſe words; Et in terra 
Chaldeorum, & bac deſolata eſt ab Aſſyriis, quoni- 
am murus ejus corruit, making the ſenſe perfect b 
the preceding verſe, which altogether may be thus 
underſtood. f thou go over to Chittim (which is 
Macedon or Greece) yet thou ſbalt have no reſt, 
(ſpeaking to the Tyrians) neither in the land of the 
Chaldeans, for this is made deſolate by the Aſſyri- 
ans, becauſe their walls fell together to the ground. 
Pagninus and Vatablus convert it thus, Ecce terra 
Chaſdiim, iſte populus non erat illic olim; num A, 
ſur fundavit eam navibus, erexerunt arces illius, 
contriverunt ædes ejus, poſuerunt eam in ruinam 
which may be thus engliſhed. Behold the land of 
the Chaldeans, this people was not once therein in- 
habiting : for Aſſur built it a harbour for ſhips, 
they erected the towers thereof, and again brake down 
the houſes thereof, and ruinated it. Junius in the 
place of ſhips ſets the word [ pro Barbaris] that is, 
for the Barbarians : and the Geneva, by the Bar- 
. barians. But this is undoubted, that the prophet 
Jſaiab (as may be gathered by all the ſenſe of the 
chapter) did therein aſſure the Tyrians of their future 
N. 2681 | 


ſum vetuſtas abolevit (ſaith Niger.) And Pliny, Ls 


name of Cittim; alſo by the Egyprianspths Cha 


deans and the reſt. For Tyre was then the, man 


town of the world moſt renowned. And — 
pears in our diſcourſe of - Paradiſe) not the leg 
part of her chief merchandiſe came in by the ciy 


Ur, or Uraboa in Cbaldea, where the body 9. 


river and over land they conveyed it into nig 
and fo to Tyre , as they do this day to Aleppo. $ 
then Ur of the Chaldees was a port-town, and one 
of thoſe cities which had intelligence, trade and ex. 
change with the Tyrians for it ſtood by the grea 
lakes of Chaldea, thro* which that part of Euplys 
tes ran, which paſlage is now ſtopt up. jus cu 


cus ubi Euphratis oſtium fuit, flumen ſalſum; Time 
hath worn away the channel of Euphrates; and the 
place where the mouth thereof was, is a bay of fal 
water, Theſe things being thus, certainly (not 
without good probability) we may expound the 
city of the Chaldees, whoſe calamities //azah here 
nateth for terror of the Tyrians to be the city an. 
ciently called Cr; and by Hecateus, Camerin 
by Ptolemy, Urchoa; and by the Greeks, Chaldes 
polis, The city of Chaldea ; which the ſons of 
hem, until Abraham's time, inhabited. And where 
as in all the tranſlations it is ſaid, that Afr both 
founded it and ruin'd it : it may be underſtood, that 
Aſſur the founder was the ſon of Shem 3 and 4 
ſur the deſtroyers were the Af/jrians,” by whon 
thoſe that inhabited Ur of Chaldea, were at lengi 
oppreſſed and brought to ruin : which thing Gol 
foreſeeing, commanded Abraham thence to Char 
ran, and ſo into Canaan. And if the Helren 
word by Yatablus and Pagninus converted [by ſb] 
do bear that ſenſe, the ſame may be the better ap 
proved; becauſe it was a port-town : and the fl 
ver ſo far up as this city of Ur, was in ancient 
time navigable, as both by Pliny and Niger ap- 
peareth. And if the word ¶ for the Barbarians] ot 
[by the Barbarians] be alſo in the Hebrew text, it l 
no leſs manifeſt, that the moſt barbarous Arjun 
of the deſart were and are the confronting, and next 
people of all other unto it. For Chaldeg is no 
called Arachaldar, which ſignifieth deſart lands, be- 
cauſe it joineth to that part of Arabia ſo called: 
and Cicero (calling thoſe Arabian by the name 0 
Itureans) addeth that they are of all other people 
the moſt ſavage ; calling them, Homines 01m 
maxime barbaros. | 

So as this place of Jſaiab, which breedeth ſome 
doubt in Calvin, proveth in nothing the contra) 
opinion, nor in any part weakeneth the former crank 
lation of Junius, nor the interpretation of Comeſi 
and Rabanus. For tho' other men have not cob 
ceived (for any thing that I have read) that 40 
is in this place diverſly taken; (as for the ſon dd 
Shem, when he is ſpoken of as a builder of Ur 3 


and when, as a deſtroyer thereof, then for 5 
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ſrian vation) yet certainly the evidence of the truth, 
and agreement of circumſtances ſeem to inforce it. 
And ſo this founding of the city of the Chaldees by 
4ſur (into which the moſt of the poſterity of Sem 
chat came into Shinadr, and were ſeparate for the 
idolatry of the Chuſites* and Nimrodians, retired 
themſelves) hath nothing in it to prove that the 
fame Aſur built Nineveh, or that the ſame A ur 
was all one with Niuus; except we will make A/ 
fur, who was the ſon of  Shem, both an idolater 
and the ſon of Belus. For (out of doubt) Ninus 
was the firſt notorious ſacrificer to idols, and the 
irſt that ſet up a ſtatue or image to be honour- 
ed as God. Now if ſur muſt be of that race, 
and not of the family of Sem, as he .muſt be 
f he founded Nineveh, then all thoſe which ſeek to 
give him the honour thereof, do him by a thou- 
{and parts more injury, by taking from him his 
true parent and religion. | 

Beſides, if this ſuppoſed Aſſur whom they make 
the founder of Nineveh (and ſo the fon of Belus) 
were any other, and not the fame with Ninus; 
then what became of him? Certainly he was very 
unworthy and obſcure, and not like to be the foun- 
der of ſuch an empire and ſuch a city, if no man 
have vouchſafed to leave to poſterity his expulſion 
thence, and how he loſt that empire again, or 
quitted it to Ninus 3 whoſe acts and conqueſts are 
© largely written, and (according to my appre- 
henſion) far differing from truth. It will therefore 
be found beſt agreeing to ſcripture and to reafon, 
and beſt agreeing with the ſtory of that age written 
by prophane authors, that Nimrod founded Babel, 
Erech, and Accad, and Chalne, the firſt works and 
beginnings of his empire, according to Moſes, and 
that theſe works being finiſn'd within the valley of 
Shinaar, he look*d farther abroad, and ſet in hand 
the work of Ninus, lying near unto the ſame ſtream 
that Babel and Chalne did : which work his grand- 
child Ninus afterwards amplified and finiſhed, as 
Semiramis (this Ninus's wite) did Babylon. Hence 
it came to pals, that as Semiramis was counted the 
toundreſs of the city which ſhe only finiſh'd : fo 
allo Ninus of Nineveh. Quam quidem Babylonem 
potuit inſtaurare; She might repair or renew Ba- 
bylon, faith St. Auguſtine. For ſo did Nabuchodo- 
noſor vaunt himſelf to be the founder of Babylon 
alſo, becauſe he built up again ſome part of the 
wall overborn by the fury of the river : which work 
of his ſtood till Alexander's time; whe n he 
vaunted thus: * /s not this great Babel which J 
bave built ? — 


SE Or. IV. 


Of the acts of Nimrod and Belus, as far as now 
they are known. 


B UT to return to the ſtory, it is plain in Mo- 
ſes, that Nimrod (whom Philo interpreteth 
transfugium, and Julius Africanus ſurnamed Saturn) 
was the eſtabliſher of the Babylonian monarchy, of 
dom there is no other thing written, than that his 
empire in the beginning conſiſted of thoſe four 
ties before remembred, Babel, Erech, Accad and 
Chalne and that from hence he propagated his 
empire into MHria; and in Aria built four 
more cities, to wit, Nineveh, Rehoboth, Celab, and 
Ke/en. And ſeeing that he ſpent much time in 
building Babel it ſelf and thoſe adjoining, and that 
travels were many ere he came into Shinaar, 
hat work of Babel (ſuch as it was) with the o- 
ther three cities, and rhe large foundation of Ni- 
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ne veh, and the other cities of IHria which he 
builded (conſidered with the want of materials, and 
with other impediments} were of greater difficulty 
than any thing performed by his ſucceſſors in many 
years after: to whoſe undertakings time had given 
ſo great an increaſe of people ; and the examples 
and patterns of his beginning ſo great an advance- 
ment and encouragement: in whoſe time (faith Gly- 
cas) all theſe nations were called Meropes, A ſer- 
monis linguarum terræque divifione ; By reaſon that 
the earth and the ſpeech were then divided. 

Belus or Bel, or Jupiter Belus, ſucceeded Nim- 
rod, after he had reigned 114 years; of whoſe acts 
and undertakings there is little written, For it is 
thought that he ſpent much of his time in diſbur- 
dening the low lands of Babylon, and drying. and 
making firm of all thoſe great fens and 
overflown marſhes which adjoin'd unto it. For 
any of his wars or conqueſts there is no report, o- 
ther than of his begun enterpriſe againſt Sabatius 
king of Armenia, and thoſe parts of Scythia which 
Beroſus calls Scythia Saga, whoſe ſon and ſucceſſor 
Barzanes became ſubject and tributary to Ninus, 
that followed the war to effect, which was by his 
father Belus begun. 


8B. V. 


That we are nbt to marvel bow ſo many kingdoms 
could be erected about theſe times : and of Vexo- 
ris of Egypt, and Tanais of Scythia, 


HAT ſo many kingdoms were erected in 
* all thoſe eaſtern parts of the world ſo ſoon at- 
ter Nimrod (as by the ſtory of Ninus is made ma- 
niteſt) the canſes were threefold ; namely, oppor- 
tunity, example and neceſſity. For opportunity, be- 
ing a princeſs liberal and powerful, beſtoweth on 
her firſt entertainers many times more benefits; than 
either fortune can, or wifdom ought ; by whoſe 
preſence alone the underſtanding minds of men re- 
ceive all thoſe helps and ſupplies, which they either 
want or wiſh for: ſo as every leader of a troop 
(after the diviſion of tongues and diſperſion of peo- 
ple) finding theſe fair ofters made unto them, held 
the power which they poſſels'd, and governed by 
diſcretion all thoſe people, whom they conducted 
to their deſtinꝰd places. For it cannot be concei- 
ved, that when the earth was firſt divided, mankind 
ſtraggled abroad like beaſts in a defart ; but that 
by agreement they diſpoſed themſelves, and under- 
took to inhabit all the known parts of the world. 
and by diſtin&t families and nations: otherwiſe 
thoſe remote regions from Babylon and Shinaar, 
which had kings, and were peopled in Ninus's 
time, would not have been pofleſsd in many hun- 
dreds of years after, as then they were ; neither did 
thoſe that were ſent, and travelled far off (order 
being the true parent of proſperous ſucceſs) under- 
take ſo difficult enterprizes without a conductor 
or commander. Secondly, The example of Nim- 
rod with whom it ſucceeded well, ſtrengthened eve- 
ry humour that aſpired. Thirdly, Neceſſity re- 
ſolved all men by the arguments of common mi- 
ſeries, that without a commander and magiſtrate, 
neither could thoſe that were laborious, and of ho- 
neſt diſpoſitions, enjoy the harveſt of their own tra- 
vels : nor thoſe which were of little ſtrength, ſe- 
cure themfelves againſt forcible violence : nor thoſe 
which fought after any proportion of greatneſs, 
either poſſeſs the ſame in quiet, or rule and order 
their own miniſters and attendants. 

That theſe cauſes had wrought theſe effects, the 
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undertakings and conqueſts of Minus (the ſon of 
Belus) made it a : for he found every where 
kings and ta ww, what way ſoever his ambition 
1 (his grandfather) had panion 
Nimrod (hi r) had no compani 
king, to us known, when he firſt took on him ſo- 
veraignty and ſole commandment of all thoſe the 
children of Noah, which came from the eaſt into 
Babylonia: tho? in his life-time others alſo raiſed 
themſelves to the ſame eſtate ; of which hereafter, 
Belus, his ſon and ſucceſſor, found Sabatius king of 
Armenia and Scythia, ſufficiently powerful to reſiſt 
his attempts: which Sabatius I take to be the ſame 
which Juſtin calls Tanais; and ſhould conjecture, 
that Mjzraim had been his | YVexoris, were it not 
that I vehemently ſuſpect ſome error (as *Juſtin 
placeth him) in the time of that Yexorss, who by 
many circumſtances ſeems to me rightly accounted 
by the judicious and learned Rezneccius all one with 
the great Seſoſtris, that lived certain ages after Mi- 
ug. This Belus, the ſecond king of Babylon, 
reigned 65 years, according to the common ac- 


count. 
8 E C T. VI. 
Of the name of Belus, and other names affine un- 
to ii. 


HENCE. this ſecond king and ſucceſſor 

of Nimrod had the name of Bel, or Belus, 
queſtion hath been made ; for it ſeemeth rather a 
name impoſed, or (of addition) given by Ninus, 
than aſſumed by Belus himſelt. 

Cyrillus againſt Julian calls the father of Ninus, 
Arbelus, affirming that he was the firſt of all men that 
cauſed himſelf to be called a god: which were it 
ſo, then might the name of Belus be thence deriv'd. 
But Bel, as many learned writers have obſerved, 
ſignifieth the ſun in the Chaldean tongue; and there- 
fore did Niuus and Semiramis give that name to 
their father, that he might be honoured as the ſun, 
which the Babylonians worſhipped as a god. And 
as this title was aſſumed in after-times by divers 
others of the Chaldean princes, and Babylonians 
Satrape : fo was it uſed (in imitation) by the chief 
of the Carthaginians and other nations, as ſome 
hiſtorians have conceived. 

To this Bel, or Belus, pertain (as in affinity) 
thoſe voices of Baal, Baalim, Belphegor, Beelpha- 
gor, Belſebub, and Beelſephon. Thoſe that are learn- 
ed in the Hebrew and Chaldean, convert the word 
Baal by the Latin, Princeps militiæ, Chief in the 
war, tho* Daniel was ſo called (faith Suidas) ob 
honorem explicationis arcauarum rerum; In honour 
of his expounding ſecrets. St. Jerome makes Bel, 
Beel, and Baal, to have the ſame ſignification : and 
faith, that the idol of Babylon was ſo called, which 
Ninus in memory of his father ſet up to be wor- 
ſhipped : to which that he might add the more ho- 
nour and reverence, he made it a ſanctuary and 
refuge for all offenders. Hence (faith ©Lyranus) 
came idolatry, and the firſt uſe of images into the 
world. ſidore doth interpret Bel by Vetus, old 
or ancient; adding, that as among the A/yrians 
it is taken for Saturn and the Sun; ſo in the Pu- 
nick or Carthaginian language it ſignifieth God. 
Glycas makes it an Mirian name properly; and 
Foſephus, a Tyrian. He alſo affirmeth, that the 
idol which the Moabites worſhipped (by them e- 


reed on the mountain Ag wh or Peor, and called fide it had a furlang 


Baal) is the ſame which Latins call Priapus, 
the God of gardens z which alſo was the opinion of 
© St. Jerome. But that the word Bel, or Beel, was 


as much to ſay as God, appeareth by the word primus hominum dicitur & ſubditis deitatis nome" 


d Hier. in Ofe. c. 2. 
E Diogd. I. 3. 


a Sec more of this, I. 2. of this firſt part, c. 2. F. 6. 
Hier. in Oſe. c. 4. & 9. f Audtor, de zquit. I. 1. 


The HISTORY of the WORLD: 


Book l. 


ſoundeth God] and Sebul 
which name notw, 

the prince of devils. But the Hiaſas teach. 
eth us the 4 lignication of this word fim 
the voice of God himſelf; Aud at that day {(aith 
the Lord) thou ſhalt call me Iſbi, and ſhalt call m 
no more Baalim for 4. ul take amnay the name of 
Baalim out of their mou he. For altho' the name 
of Baal, or Babal, be juſtly do be uſed toward, 
God; yet in reſpect that the ſame Was given to 
idols, God both hated it and forbad it. And the 
uſing of the word Bel among the Chaldeays forthe 
ſun, was not becauſe it properly ſignifieth the fun, 
but becauſe the ſun there was worſhipped as a god; 
as alſo the fire was, Tanquam Solis particula. g 
for the words compounded (before remembred) 2 
Belphegor, and Belſepbon; Belſephon is 
out of Facius, Dominus ſpecule vel cuftodie ; The 
lord of the watch tower, or of the guard: the o- 
ther word noteth the idol, and the place wherein it 
was worſhipped. It is alſo written Belpeor or Baal. 
peor : and Peor, they fay, is as much as denade- 
vit; and therefore the word joined expreſſeth 3 
naked image. Some there are that call this Bela 
the ſon of Saturn ; for it was uſed among the an. 
cients to name the father Saturn, the ſon Japiter, 
and the grandchild Hercules. Saturni dicuntur fa 
miliarum nobilium, regum qui urbes condiderunt (+ 
niſſimi ; primogenti eorum Joves & Junones; Hu- 
cules vero nepotes eorum fortiſimi; The ancienteſt 
of noble families, and kings Which founded cite, 
are called Saturns; their firſt- born Jupiters and 
Fund's, their valiant nephews Hercules. But thi 
Belus (ſaith L. Yives) was famous by reaſon of his 
warlike ſon Nings, who cauſed his father to be 
worſhipped as a God by the name of *Fupiter Ba- 
bylonius, whom the Egyptians (tranſported by the 
dreams of their antiquity) one of theirs. For 
Neptune, ſay they, upon Libya the daughter d 
Epaphas, begat this Jupiter Belus, who was father 
to Agoptus. They add, that this Belus carrying: 
colony to the river of Eupbrates there built a ciy, 
in which he ordained prieſts after the Egyptian man- 
ner, But were there any Belus the ſon of Epaphu 
and J/is, or of Neptune and Libya, or with Bas 
bius of Telegonus, who after the death of A4ji 
married is, Cecrops then reigning in Athens, the 
ſame was not this Babylonian Belus of whom 
we ſpeak, but rather ſome other Belus, of whom 
the Egyptians ſo much vaunted. 


{ies ar hornets: 
ng. the. Jews exp? 


SECT. VII. 
Of the worſhipping of — 27 begun from Belus i 
Babel. 


S for the Babylonian Belus, he was the moll 

ancient Belus, and the inventor of Afro 

my, if Pliny ſay true: from whence the Eg ypriats 

might borrow both the name and the doc- 

trine. Some part of the temple, in which his ſu- 

tue or image was honoured as a god, the fame au- 
thor affirmeth that it remained in his time. 

Of the ſepulchre of Belus, h Strabo writeth thus 
Over the river, ſaith he, there are gardens, wht! 
they ſay the ruins of Belus's 1amb, which Nens 
broke up, are yet remaining, It was a ſquare Py 
ramis made of brick, a furlong high, and on eu 
in breadth. It appears b 
i Cyril againſt Julian, that he obtained divine wot- 
ſhip yet living: for ſo he writes of him (calls 
him Arbelus  Arbelus, vir ſuperbus & arrag#%, 


e Lyr. in ſapien. Salom. c. 11. 4 Ifid. I. B. g. 1 
b Strabo, 1. 13. c. 3. L. 4. cont. Julian. 1 
accepiſſe 
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Chap. X. The HISTORY of the WoR LD. 111 


fe : perſeverdruut igitur Morii, & finitimæ 
luis gentes ſacriſicantes ti. Arbelus, A man 

and arrogant, is accounted to be the fi 
of all men that was ever honoured by their fuby 
with the title of deity (or with the name of God) 
the 4fjriens therefore and the bordering nations 
have perſevered, ſacrificing to him. Even Arius 
alſo, whom Suidas calls Thuras, who ſucceeded 
next after Ninyas, was made an idol- god among 
them, if we credit Suidas. | 

After Ninus (that is, after Ninyas) Thuras reign- 
ed (faith Suidas) whom they called after the name 
of the planet Mart; a man of ſhape and fierce diſ- 

tion, who bidding battle to Caucaſus of the 
lock of Japher, flew him. The Afyrians wor- 
ſhipped hum for their God, and called him Baal 
(chat is) Mars ; thus far Suidas. Neither is it un- 
likely but that many among idolatrous nations were 
deified in their life- times, or ſoon after: tho? I de- 
ny not but that the moſt of their images and Statuæ 
were firſt erected without divine worſhip, only in 
memory of the glorious acts of benefactors, as Gly- 
eu rightly conceiveth z. and ſo afterwards the de- 
vil crept into thoſe wooden and brazen carcaſes, 
when poſterity had loſt the memory of their firſt 
invention. Hereof Jfdore {| in this man- 
ner. Quos autem Pagani Deos aſſerunt homines fue- 
unt, & pro uniuſcujuſque vitæ meritis vel magni- 
frentia, coli apud ſuos poſt mortem ceperunt : ſed 
(demonibus perſuadentibus) quos illi pro ſua memoria 
honoraverunt, minores Deos exiſtimarunt ad iſta 
vero magis excolenda atrefſerunt poetarum figmenta ; 
They were men, faith he, whom the Pagans affirm- 
ed to be Gods: and every one for his merits or 
magnificence began after his death to be honoured 
of his own. But at 1 (the devils perſuading) 
they accounted them lefler gods, whoſe memories 
they honoured : and the fiftions of the ou made 
the opinions (concerning the honours of the dead) 
much more ſuperſtitious. 

And that the worſhipping of images was brought 
in by the Pagans, and heathen nations, it is not 
{idore alone that witneſſeth; but Gregory ; Cen- 
tilitas (faith he) inventrix & caput eſt imaginum ; 
Gentiliſa is the inventreſs and ground of images: 
and Ambroſe; d Gentes lignum adorant, tanquam 
maginem Dei; The Gentiles adore wood as it were 
the image of God. Euſebius alſo affirmeth as 
much, and calleth the worſhipping of images a 
cuſtom borrowed of the heathen. The like hath 
St. Auguſtine againſt Adimantus. Et verentur 
(lth © Lactantius) ne religio vana fit, fi nihil vide- 
ant quod adorent; They fear their religion would be 
vain, ſhould they not 4 that which they worſhip. 

And (out of doubt) the ſchoolmen ſhift this fear- 
ful cuſtom very ſtrangely. For ſeeing the very 
workmanſhip is forbidden, how can the heart of 
1 wife Chrittian ſatisfy it ſelf with the diſtinction 
of Doulia and Hyperdoulia, which can imply no- 
thing but ſome difference of worſhipping of thoſe 
images after they are made ? and 1t 1s of all thi 
the moſt ſtrange, why religious and learned men 
ould ſtrain their wits to defend the uſe of thoſe 
things, which the ſcriptures have not only no where 
Varranted, but expreſly in many places forbidden, 
and curſed the practiſers thereof. Yet this do- 
Cirine of the devil was ſo ſtrongly and ſubtilly 
rooted, as neither the expreſs commandment of 
God himſelf, Thow ſbalt not make any graven image, 
nor all the threatnings of Moſes and the prophets af- 
ter him could remove, weed it, or by fear, or by 
) perſuaſions, lead the hearts of men from it. 
or where ſhall we find words of greater weight, 


Greg. Neoexfar, b Amb, in Pſal. 108. « Euſeb. I. 7. c. 18. d Aug. c. 13. e Lad. I. 2. c. 2. f De Civit. Dei, I. 4. c. 31. 


or of plainer inſtruction than theſe? Take there- 
fore good heed to your ſelves (for ye ſaw no image 
in the day that the Lord ſpake unte you in Horeb 
out of the midſt of the fire) that ye corrupt not your 
ſelves, and make you a graven image, or repreſenta- 
tion of any figure, whether it be the likene/s of male 
or female. 

And beſides the expreſs commandment, Thou 
ſhalt make thee no graves image, and the prohibi- 
tion in many ſcriptures, ſo it is written in the book 
of Wiſdom, That the invention of idols wes the be- 
ginning of whoredom and the finding of them the 
corruption of life : for they were not from the begin- 


_ neither ſhall they continue for ever. 


And whereas the ſchoolmen affirm, that the 
prophets ſpake againſt the worſhipping of the hea- 
then idols, it is manifeſt that Moſes ſpake of ima- 
ges of the living God, and not of Baal and the reſt 
of that nature, For you ſaw no image (faith Moſes) 
that day that the Lord ſpake unto you in Horeb. 
Surely it was excellently ſaid of Bal, Noli aliquam 
in illo formam imaginari, ne circumſcribas eum mente 
tua; Do not imagine any form to be in God, leſt 
thou limit or circumſcribe him in thy mind too. 
Now, if the great Baſil thought it a preſumption 
unlawful to repreſent a pattern of the infinite God 
to our own thoughts and minds, how far do thoſe 
men preſume that put him under the greaſy pencil 
of a painter, or the ruſty ax, or other inſtrument 
of a carpenter or carver. 

For as this diſhonour to the infinite and in- 
comprehenſible God began in Babe/: ſo did the 
devil tranſport and ſpred this invention into 
all the regions adjoining, and into Egypt and 
Greece. 

The Romans for a while reſiſted the erection of 
theſe idols and images, refuſing to ſet them in their 
temples for 170 years, obſerving therein the law of 
Numa : who thought it impiety to reſemble things 
moſt beautiful, by things moſt baſe, But Targui- 
nius Priſcus afterwards prevailing, and following 
the vanity of the Grecians (a nation of all others 
under the ſun moſt deluded by Saran) ſet up the 
images of their Gods; which (as St. Auguſiine 
witneſſeth) that learned Varro both bewailed, and 
utterly condemned: and which Seneca thus deri- 
deth. Simulachra deorum venerantur, illis ſuppli- 
cant, genu poſito illa adorant, & cum bac ſuſpici- 
ant, fabros qui illa fectre contemnunt The images 
of the Gods are worſhipped, thoſe they pray unto 
with bended knees, thoſe they adore ; and while they 
ſo greatly admire them, they contemn the handi- 
craftſmen that made them: which alſo Sedulius the 


Poet in this fort ſcoffed at. 


Heu miſeri qui vana colunt, qui corde ſiniſtro 

Religioſa ſibi ſculpunt ſimulachra, ſuumque 

Factorem fugiunt, & que fectre verentur. 

Quis furor eft ? que tanta animos dementia ludit ? 

U volucrem, turpemque bovem, torvumque dra- 
conem, 

Semi-hominemque canem ſupplex homo pronus adoret. 


Ah wretched they that worſhip vanities, 

And conſecrate dumb idols in their heart, 
Whom their own Maker (God on high) deſpiſe, 
And fear the work of their own hands and art. 
What fury ? what great madneſs doth beguile 
Mens minds? that man ſhould ugly ſhapes adore, 
Of birds, or bulls, or dragons, or the vile 
Half. dog half-man on knees for aid implore. 


And tho' this device was barbarous, and firſt, 
and many years practiſed by heathen nations only, 
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112 
till the Jews were corru in Egypt, yet it is 
not ol alone that * to n as 
rant ſtupidity of his nation: but Juſtin Martyr re- 
membreth how the $:by/s inveighed againſt images: 
and Hoſpinian, how Sophocles taught, that it was 
pernicious to the ſouls of men to erect and adore 
thoſe Babels. Strabo and Herodotus witneſs, that 
the Perſiaus did not erect or ſet up any ſtatue of their 
gods. Lycurgus never taught it the Lacedemoni- 
ans, but thought it impiety to repreſent immortal 
natures by mortal figures. Euſebius alſo witneſſeth 
in his ſixth book de preparatione evangelica, that it 
was forbidden by a law in Serica, or among the 
Brachmans in India, that images ſhould be worſhip- 
ped. The ſame do Tacitus and Crinitus report of 
the ancient Germans. Many other authors might 
be remembred that witneſs the diſdain which the 
heathens themſelves had of this childiſh idolatry : of 
which Hoſpinian hath written at large in his tract 
de origine imaginum. And it was truly ſaid, Omnia 
mala exempla bonis initiis orta ſunt ; All ill exam- 
ples have ſprung from good beginnings. The hea- 
then at firſt made theſe fatue and images, but in 
memory of ſuch remarkable men, as had deſerved 
beſt of their countries and commonwealths : Efigies 
hominum (ſaith Pliny) non ſolebant exprimi niſi ali- 
qua illuſtri cauſa perpetuitatem merentium ; Men 
were not wont to make pictures, but of men which 
merited for ſome notable cauſe to be perpetually 
remembred. And tho? of the more ancient Pa- 
fiſts, ſome have borrowed of the Gentiles (as ap- 
peareth in Lactantius) that defence for images: 
That Simulachra are pro elementis literarum, ut 
ea diſcerent homines Deum inviſibilem cognoſcere ; 
Images (ſay they, and ſo before them the heathen 
ſaid) are inſtead of letters, whereby men might 
learn to know the inviſible God: in which under- 
ſtanding (perhaps) they no otherwiſe eſteemed them 
than pictures indeed; yet as that of Baal or Bel, ſet 
up in memory of Belus the Babylonian, became af- 
terwards the moſt reverenced idol of the world, by 
which ſo many nations (and they which were appro- 
priate to God himſelf) were miſled and caſt away : 
ſo thoſe very ſtocks and ſtones, and painted canva- 
ſes (called the pictures of Chriſt, or Lady, and 
others) were by thouſands of ignorant people, not 
only adored, but eſteemed to have life, motion, 
and underſtanding. On theſe flocks we call (faith the 
book of F/iſdom) when we paſs through the raging 
waves, on theſe ſtocks more rotten than the ſhip that 
carrieth us. 

This heathen invention of images became fo 
fruitful in after-times, breeding an infinite multi- 
tude of gods, that they were forced to diſtinguiſh 
them into degrees and orders; as Dii conſentes, ſeu 
majorum gentium; ſelecti, patritii, inſigniores, dit 
medii : counſelling gods, or gods of the mightieſt 
nobility ; ſelect gods, patritian, gods of mark, and 
common gods (which the Romans called Medioxu- 
mi) dii infimi, and terreſtrial hero's, and multitudes 
of other gods: of which St. Auguſtine hath made 
large mention in his book de Civitate Dei, lib. 14. 
But (faith Lactantius) among all thoſe miſera- 
ble ſouls and rotten bodies, worſhipped by men 
more like to their idols, did Epimenides Cretenſis 
(by what good angel moved I know not) erect in 
the Athenian fields, altars to the unknown God, 
which ſtood with the ſame title and dedication 
even to the times of St. Pau]: who made them firſt 
known to whom thoſe altars belonged, and opened 


their eyes which were capable of grace, that they 
might diſcern the difference betwixt that light which 


2 Athen. 1. 14, Joſc ph. cont. Appion. 1. 1. & 7. 
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lighteneth e man, and the obſcure and ſtinking 
miſt wherein the devil had fo many years Jed ang 
miſled them. And it ſufficed not that the multitude 
of theſe gods was ſo great in general, or thar eye. 
ry nation had ſome one which took particular and 
ſingular care of them; as Jupiter in Crete 7 
in Egypt, in Athens Minerva, in Samos pd in 
Paphos Venus, and fo of all other parts; every 
city, and almoſt every family, had a god apart 
For it is written in the 2d of Kings xvii. 18, 31. the 
men of Babel, made Succoth Benoth, and the men 
of Cuth made Nergal, andthe men of Hamath made 
Aſbima, and the Avius made Nibhaz and Tarract 
and the Sephernaims burnt their children in the 
fire to Adramelech. All which how plainly hath the 
prophet 7/a: e. xliv. derided ? Men cut down trees 
rinde them; burn a part of them, make ready they 
meat, and warm themſelves by the fire thereof, and of 
the reſidue he maketh a god, an idol, and prayeth uny 
it : but God hath ſhut their eyes from fight, and thei 
hearts from under ſtanding. It is therefore ſafeſt tor 
a Chriftian to believe the commandments of God 
direct againſt idolatry, to believe the prophets, 
and to believe St. Paul, who ſpeaketh thus 
plainly and feelingly. My beloved fly from idolum, 
[ ſpeak as unto them which have under landing, judy 
ye what I ſay. | 


SECT. VIII. 


Of the wars of Ninus : and laſtly of his war azai 
oroaſter. a 


N T O this Belus ſucceeded Ninus, the firſt 
that commanded the exerciſe of idolatry, 
the firſt that injuriouſly invaded his neighbour-prin- 
ces; and the firſt that without ſhame or fear com- 
mitted adultery in publick. But as of Belus there 
is no certain memory (as touching particulars !) fo 
of this Ninus (whole ſtory is gathered out of pro- 
phane authors) I find nothing ſo warrantable, but 
that the ſame may be diſputed, and in the greateſ 
part doubted. For altho' that piece of Beyoſus ſt 
out and commented upon by Annius hath many 
good things in it, and giveth great light (as CH 
tæus noteth) to the underſtanding of Diodorus Si 
culus, Dion, Halicarnaſſeus, and others: yet Lod- 
vicus Vives, B. Rhenanus, and others after them, 
have laid open the imperfection and defects of tit 
fragment; proving directly that it cannot be tit 
ſame Beroſus which lived in Alexander's time, ch 
ted by * Atheneus and Foſephus : and whoſe ſtatue 
the Athenians erected, faith Pliny. Yet it is from 
him chiefly, that many have gathered the ſucceſſion 
of the Babylonian and Aſſyrian princes, even fron 
Nimrod to the 18th king Aſcatades, and to tht 
times of Joſhua. For of Metaſthenes an hiſtorian, 
of the race of the 21 0 w there are found 
but certain papers, or ſom lines of the Chaliim 
and Aſſrian monarchies: but he afterwards in the 
collection of the Perſian kings is not without bis 
errors. | 
Cteſias of Cnidus (a city adjoining to Halicer 
naſſus) who lived together with Cyrus the young, 
and with Artaxerxes Mnemon, gathered his i 
tory out of the Perfian records; and reacheth 5 
far upwards as Ninus and Semiramis : and tho " 
the ſtory of Cyrus the younger, Xenophon approveth 
him in ſome things, and Atbenæus, Pauſanas and 
Tertullian cite him; yet fo baſe and apparent art 
his flatteries of the times and princes with whom he 
lived, and fo incredible are the numbers which I 
finds in the armies of Ninus, and eſpecially 


Semiramis: 
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amis; as whatſoever his reports were, times 
— conſumed his works, ring ſome very few 
excerptions lately publiſhed, | ** 

And therefore in things uncertain, ſeeing a long 
giſcourſe cannot be pleaſing to men of judgment, 
| will paſs over the acts of this 3d AHrian, in as 
ew words as I can expreſs them. St. Auguſtine af- 
arms that Ninus maſtered all Aſia, India excepted. 
Others ſay that he won it all, ſave India, Battrin, 
and Arabia. For he made Aricus of Arabia the com- 

anion of his conqueſts, with whom he entered in- 
to a ſtraight league of amity, becauſe he command- 
ed many people, and was his kinſman, and a Chu- 

e, and the neareſt prince confronting Babylonia. 
His firſt enterpriſe was upon $yria, which he might 
eaſily ſubdue, both becauſe he invaded it on the ſud- 
den, and becauſe it Jay next him: and alſo becauſe 


the Arabians and their king Aricus (which bordered /; 


Syria) aſſiſted him in the conqueſt thereof. 

The king of Armenia, Barzanes, he forced to ac- 
knowledge him, and to aid him in his war againſt 
Ziroafter : for from Armenia he bent himſelt that 
way towards the eaſt ; but that ever he commanded 
the leſſer Aſia, I do not believe, for none of his ſuc- 
ceſſors had any poſſeſſion therein. 

His third war was againſt Pharnus, king of the 
Medes, whom it is ſaid that he overthrew, and 
cruelly murdered with his ſeven children, tho' others 
affirm that they all died in one battel againſt him. 
Whether he invaded Zoroaſter before the building 
or amplifying of Nineveh, or after, it is uncertain. 
It is ſaid that he made two expeditions into Baftria : 
and that finding little or ill ſucceſs in the firſt, he 
returned, and ſet the work of Nineveh forward: 
and then a ſecond time entred Bactria with 1700000 
foot, and 200000 horſe, and 10600 chariots : be- 
ing encountred by Zoroafter with 400000. But Ni- 
nus prevailing, and Zoroaſter being ſlain, he entred 

er into the country, and beſieged the chief ci- 
ty thereof, called gactra or Battrion (laith * Stepha- 
nus) which by a paſſage found, and an aſſault given 
by Semiramis (the wife of Menon) he entred and poſ- 
ebd. Upon this occaſion Ninus both admiring 
her judgment and valour, together with her perſon 
and external beauty, fancy'd her ſo ſtrongly, as 
neglecting all princely has) he took her from 
her huſband, whoſe eyes he threatned to thruſt out 
i he refuſed to conſent. He therefore yielding to 
the paſſion of love in Ninus, and to the paſſion of 
ſorrow in himſelf, by the ſtrong perſuaſions of 
ſhame and diſhonour, caſt himſelf headlong into 
the water and died. | 


LR 


CHAT. ©. 


Of Zoroaſter, ſuppoſed to have been the 
chief author of magick arts : and of the 
divers kinds of magick. 


Ser. I. 


Toat Zoroaſter was not Cham, nor the firſt inven- 
'or of aſirology, or of magick : and that there were 
divers great ma gicians 7 this name. 


Oroaſter king of the Bactrians, Vincentius ſup- 
poſeth to be Cham, the ſon of Noah : a fan- 
cy of little probability. For Cham was the 

paternal anceſtor of Ninus, the father of Chus, the 


Stand- father of Nimrod, whoſe ſon was Belus, the 


ther of Ninus. It may be that Yincentius had 
heard of that book which was called Scripture 


Aug. de Civitate Dei. 5 Steph. de Urb. e Caſſian. in Octa. Col, c. 21. d Widd, c. 7. 
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Cham, deviſed by ſome wicked knave, and fo in- 
titled : of which Sixtus Senenſis hath made the due 
mention, , 

It is reported by © Caſianus, that Serenus Abbas 
gave the invention of magick to Cham, the ſon 
of Noah : ſo did Comeſtor in his ſcholaſtical hiſto- 
ry: wich art (faith he) with the ſeven liberal ſci- 
ences he writ in fourteen pillars : ſeven of which 
were made of braſs, to reſiſt the defacing by the 
waters of the flood ; and ſeven of brick againſt the 
injury of fire. There was alſo another deviſed diſ- 
courſe, which went under the title of Prophetia 
Cham. Caſſianus out of Serenus hath ſomewhat 
like unto this of Comeſtor. Theſe be Caſſianus's 
words: Cham (Filius Noah) qui ſuperſtitionibus 
iftis & ſacrilegis fuit artibus infeftus, ſciens nullum 
ſe poſſe ſuper hiis memorialem librum in arcam pror- 

us inferre, in qua erat cum patre Jufo, Sc. Cham 
(the ſon of Noah) who was infected with theſe ſu- 
perſtitions, and facrilegious arts, knowing that he 
could not bring any book or memorial of that na- 
ture into the ark, wherein he was to remain with 
his godly father, cauſed the precepts and rules there- 
of to be graven in metal and hard ſtone. 

St. Auguſiine noteth, that Zoroafter was ſaid to 
have laugh'd at his birth, when all other children 
weep 3 which preſaged the great knowledge which 
afterwards he attained unto : being taken for the 
inventor of natural magick and other arts ; for the 
corrupter, faith Pliny and Juſtin. But I do not 
think that Zoroaſter invented the doctrine of the 
horoſcopes or nativities : or firſt found out the na- 
ture of herbs, ſtones, and minerals, or their ſympa- 
thetical or antipathetical workings ; of which I 
know not what king of Chaldea is alſo made the 
inventor, I rather think that theſe knowledges 
were far more ancient, and left by Noah to his ſons. 
For Abraham who had not any acquaintance with 
Zoroaſter (as Joſephus reporteth) was no leſs learn- 
ed herein than any other in that age, if he exceed- 
ed not all men then living: differing from the wiſ- 
dom of after-times in this, that he knew and ac- 
knowledged the true cauſe, and giver of life and 
virtue to nature and all natural things ; whereas 
others (forgetting God's infinite, diſperſed, and 
univerſal power) admired the inſtruments and at- 
tributed por ſtrength to the things themſelves 
(from which the effects were ſenſible) which be- 
longed to that wiſdom, 4 Jhich being one, and re- 
maining in it ſelf, can do all things and reneweth all. 

Now whether this Zoroafter (overthrown by Ni- 
nus) were the ſame which was ſo excellent a natu- 
raliſt, it is doubted. For Zoroafter the magician, 


Ctefias calls Oxyartes, whom Pliny finds of a later 


time. And if Zoroaſter were taken away by a ſpirit 
(being in the midſt of his diſciples) as ſome 2. 
report, then Zoroaſter, ſlain by Ninus, was not the 
magician: which 1s alſo the opinion of Scaliger. 
Again, * Joſephus and Cedrenus affirm that Seth 
firſt found out the planets, or wandring ſtars, and 
other motions of the heavens: for if this art had 
been invented by Zoroaſter, he could not have at- 
tained to any ſuch excellency therein, in his own 
life-time ; but being a man (as it ſeemeth) of ſingu- 
lar judgment, he might add ſomewhat to this kind 
of knowledge, and leave it by writing to poſterity. 
But of this Zoroaſter there is much diſpute : and 
no leſs jangling about the word and art of magick. 
Arnobius remembreth four to whom the name of 
Zoroaſter, or Zoroaſtres, was given: which by Her- 
modorus and Dinon ſeemeth to be but a cagnomen, 
or name of art, and was as much to ſay, as aſtro- 
rum cultor. The firſt, Arnobius calleth the Ba#ri- 


e Scalig. in Euſ. f Jof, 1, 1. ant. c. 4. 
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1 
an, which may be the ſame that Ninus overthrew : 
the ſecond, a Chaldean, and the aſtronomer of Vi- 
nus : the third was Z oroaſter Pamphylius, who lived 
in the time of Cyrus, and his familiar: the fourth 
28 Armenius, the nephew of Hoſtianes, which 
lowed Xerxes into Greece : between whom and 
Cyrus there paſgd 78 years. Suidas remembreth a 
fifth, called Per/omedus ſapiens and Plato ſpeak- 
eth of Zoroafter the ſon of Oromaſdes; which Picus 
Mirandula confirmeth. 
| Now of what nation the firſt and chief Zoroafter 
was, it is doubted, Pliny and Laertius make him 
a Perſian. Gemiſthius or Pletho, Ficinus and Steu- 
chius make him a Chaldean. But by thoſe books 
of one Zoroaſter, found by Picus Mirandula, it ap- 
peareth plainly, that the author of them was a 
Chaldean by nation, tho? the word (Chaldean) was 
as often given to the learned prieſts peculiarly, as 
for any diſtinguiſhment of nations. Porphyrus makes 
the Chaldæi and Magi divers; Picus the ſame. 
But that this Zoroaſter was a Chaldean both by na- 
tion and profeſſion, it appeareth by his books, 
which (faith Picus) were written in the Chaldean 
tongue z and the comment in the ſame language. 
Now that the Magi and they were not differing, 
it may be judged by the name of thoſe books of 
Zoroafter, which in an epiſtle of Mirandula to Fici- 
ung, he faith, to be intitled, Patris Ezre Zoroaſtris 
Melchior magorum oracula. 


Sie 


Of the name of Magia: and that it was anciently 
far diverſe from conjuring and witchcraft. 


\, 7 OW for magick it ſelf; which art (faith Mi- 
randula) pauci intelligunt, multi reprehendunt ; 
ew underſtand, and many reprehend : Et ficut canes 
gnotos ſemper allatrant; As dogs bark at thoſe they 
ow not: ſo they condemn and hate the things 
they underſtand not: I think it not amiſs (leav- 
ing Ninus fora while) to ſpeak ſomewhat thereof. 

It is true that many men abhor the very name 
and word [Magus] becauſe of Simon Magus, who 
being indeed, not Magus, but Goes, that 1s, fami- 
liar with evil ſpirits, uſurped that title. For ma- 
gick, conjuring and witchery are far differing arts, 
whereof Pliny being ignorant, ſcoffeth thereat. For 
Nero, ſaith b Pliny, who had the moſt excellent ma- 
gicians of the eaſt, ſent him by Tyridares king of 
Armenia, who held that kingdom by his grace, 
found the art after long ſtudy and labour altogether 
ridiculous, 

0 Mays is a Perſian word primitively, whereby 
is expreſs'd ſuch a one as is altogether converſant in 
things divine. And, as d Plato affirmeth, the art 
of magick is the art of worſhipping God. To which 
effect Apollonius in his epiſtles expounding the 
word [udy@-] faith, that the Per/ians called their 
gods we'yss: whence he addeth that Magus is either 
6 K&Tol quoi beds or Se pH. 2 is, that 
Magus is a name ſometime of him that is a God 
by nature; ſometimes of him that is in the ſervice 
of God: in which latter ſenſe it is taken, Matt. 
ch. ii. ver. 1. And this is the firſt and higheſt 
kind: which * Piccolominy calleth divine magick : 
and theſe did the Latins newly intitle /apientes or 
wiſe men: For the fear and worſhip of God is the 
beginning of knowledge, Theſe wiſemen the Greeks 
call Philoſophers the Indians Brachmans which 
name they ſomewhat nearly retain to this day, 
calling their prieſts Bramines ; among the E- 
gyptians they were termed prieſts; with the He- 
brews they were called Cabaliſts, Prophets, Scribes, 


Jeflate proſequitur, & angels 
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and Phariſees amongſt the Babylonians they wen 
differenced by the name of 'Chaldeans : and among 
the Perfians Magicians ; of whom Arnebins ( Ipeak. 
ing of FHeftanes, one of the ancient magician; 
uſeth theſe words, Et verum Deum merita a. 

miniftros Dei, fe 
veri, ejus venerationi. novit aſſiſtere. Idem den. 
nas prodit terrenos, vagos, Hhumanitatis ininicy; 
2 (for ſo M. Felix calleth him, not Hoftane;) 
aſcribeth the due majeſty to the true God, and ac. 
knowledgeth that his angels are miniſters and mec. 
ſengers which attend the worſhip of the true God 
He alſo hath delivered that there are devils earthly 
and wandring, and enemies to mankind. 

His majeſty alſo in his firſt book of Demonolyy; 
c. iii. acknowledgeth, that in the Perſian tongue 
the word [Magus] imports as much as a contem. 

lator of divine and heavenly ſciences, but unjuſt- 
y ſo called, becauſe the Chaldeans were | 
of the true divinity. And it is alſo right which his 
majeſty avoweth, that under the name of mag 
all other unlawtul arts are comprehended, and yet 
doth his majeſty diſtinguiſh it from necromancy, 
witchcraft, and the reſt: of all which he hath 
written largely and moſt learnedly. For the ma. 
gick which his s majeſty condemneth, is of that kind 
whereof the devil is a party. Daniel, in his 24 
chapter, nameth four kinds of thoſe wiſemen : ric. 
li, Magi, Malefici, & Chaldæi. Arioli the old Ia. 
tin tranſlation calleth Sophifias : Yatablus and Pax 
ninus, Genethliacos, or Phyjicos, or Philoſophers, or 
(according to the note of Yarablus) Naturglift: 
Nempe ſunt Magi apud Barbaros, quod pbileſaphi 
apud Grecos (ſcilicet) divinarum bhumanaru 2 
rum ſcient iam proſitentes; For the Magi are the fame 
with the Barbarians, as the Philoſapbers are with 
the Grecians, that is, men that profeſs the knoy- 
ledge of things both divine and human. The 
Greek and the Exgliſb call them inchanters; Jani 
us magicians; Caſtalion conjecturers: in the Sy. 
an they are all four by one name called Sapiente 
Babylonis, The wiſemen of Babel. 

The ſecond fort Vatablus, Pagnin, Junius, and 
our Engliſh call Aſtrologers, Jerome and the Septu- 
agint, Magicians. 

The third kind are Malefici, or Yenefic; i 
Jerome, Pagnin, and the Septuagint, Hitches, 0 
Poiſoners; in Junius, Preſtigiatores, or Sorcerer, 
as in Engliſh. 

That witches are rightly. ſo called Yenefic, 
or Poiſoners; and that indeed there is 
kind of Malefici, which without any art of mu- 
gick or necromancy, uſe the help of the devil to 
do miſchief, his majeſty confirmeth in the firit 
chapter of his ſecond book: ſpeaking alſo in the 
fifth chapter of their practice, to mix the powde! 
of dead bodies with other things by the devil pre- 
pared ; and at other times to make pictures of was, 
or clay, or otherwiſe (as it were Sacramentaliter) 
to effect thoſe things, which the devil by other 
means bringeth to pals. 

The fourth, all tranſlators call Chaldeans : who 
took upon them to forete] all things to come, 3 
well natural as human, and their events: and thus 
they vaunted to perform by the influences of the 
ſtars by them obſerved, and underſtood. 

Such were, and to this day partly (if not al- 
together) are the corruptions, which have mad 
odious the very name of magick, having chief 


ſought (as is the manner of all impoſtures) to counter” 


feit the higheſt and moſt noble 3 1s of it, yet ſo 3 
they have alſo crept into the inferiour degrees. 
A ſecond kind of magick was that part of Afr 
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hich. had to ſowing and ing, | 
1 4 kinds of N and was Fn 
was 4 knowledge of the motions and influences of 
the ſtars into thoſe lower elements. 


: which 


Philo Jud aus P In —.— * by 

: of magick or aſtrology, to WI e 
RN the ſtars and —— bodies, A. 
+-aham found out the knowledge of the true God, 
while he lived in Chaldea : * Bui contemplatione 
;reaturarum cognovit Creatorem ( aith Jo. Damaſ- 
Who knew the Creator by the contemplation 
of the creature. Joſephus reporteth of Abraham, 
chat he i Egyptians in arithmetick and 
aſtronomy, Who before Abraham's coming unto 
them knew none of theſe ſciences. 

And ſo doth b. Archangelus de Burgo in defence of 
Mirandula againſt Garfias. Alexander & Eupole- 
mon dicunt, quod Abraham ſanctitate & ſapientia 


cen.) 


Phenices, demum Agyptios ſacerdotes aſtrologiam 
i divina docuerit : Alexander (faith he) meaning 
Alexander Polyhifor, and Eupolemon affirm, that 
Abraham the holieſt and wiſeſt of men did firſt teach 
the Chaldeans, then the Phenicians, laſtly the E- 
gyptian prieſts aſtrology and divine knowledge. 

The third kind of magick containeth the whole 
philoſophy of nature; not the brablings of the > Ari- 
fotelians, but that which bringeth to light the in- 
moſt virtues, and draweth them out of nature's 
hidden boſom to human uſe, Virtutes in centro cen- 
tri latentes; Virtues hidden in the center of the 
center, according to the chymiſts. Of this fort 
were Albertus, Arnoldus de villa Nova, L 
Bucon, and many others ; and before theſe, in elder 
times, and who better underſtood the power of na- 
ture, and how to apply things that work to thi 
that ſuffer, were Zoroaſter before ſpoken of: Apol- 
lmius Tyaneus remembred by St. Jerome to Pauli- 
aus; in ſore mens opinion Numa Pompilius a- 
mong the Romans among the Indians, Theſpion : 
among the Egyptians, Hermes : the Baby- 
lonians, Budda * the Thracians had Zamolxis : the 
Hyperborians (as is ſuppoſed) Abbaris and the Ita- 
lians, Pet. Aponenſis. The magick which theſe men 
proteſs'd is thus defin'd. Magia eft connexio 4 viro 
ſapiente agentium per naturam cum patientibus, ſibi 
comruenter reſpondentibus, ut inde opera prodeant 
non fine eorum admiratione qui cauſam ignorant : 
Magick is the connexion of natural agents and pa- 
tients, anſwerable each to other, wrought by a wiſe 
man to the bringing forth of ſuch effects, as are 
wonderful to thoſe that know not their- cauſes. In 
all theſe three kinds which other men divide into 
four, it ſeemeth that Zoroaſter was exceedingly 
learned ; eſpecially in the firſt and higheſt. For in 
us oracles he conteſſeth God to be the Creator of 
the univerſal : he believeth of the Trinity, which 
te could not inveſtigate by any natural knowledge: 
he ſpeaketh of angels, and of Paradiſe : approveth 
the unmortality of the ſoul : teacheth truth, faith, 
hope, and love, diſcourſing of the abſtinence and 
Charity of the magi: which oracles of his, *P/elizs, 
Fiizus, Patritius, and others have gathered and 
tranſlated. | 

Of this Zoroaſter, * Euſebius in the theology of 

© Phenicians uſing Zoroaſters own words: Hec 
4% Verbum ſcribit (faith Euſebius) Deus primus 
"orruptibilium, ſempiternus, ingenitus, expers par- 
nm, fibi ipſi fimillimus, bonorum omnium auriga, 
wenera non expectaus, optimus: prudentiſimus, pater 
jus, fine doctrina juſtitiam perdoftus, natura per- 
lus, ſapiens, ſacræ nature unicus inventor, &c. 


g. l. 1. c. 5. F Lib. 2. fol. 46. 8 Laert. I. 1, 


mnium preſtantiſſimus Chaldess primum, deinde 


I I'Tias, cujus Monas eſt ng Cuncta namque perfecit pater, & monti tradidit ſecundæ. 
a h Peucer. de divinat. in c. de mag. fol. 135, & 136. 
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15 
Thus writeth Zordaſſer, word for ward. God the 
firſt} incorruptible, everlaſting, u tten, without 
parts, moſt like himſelf, the gui 


nbegotten, 
5 guide of all good, ex- 
_ 8 oft: the wiſeſt, the father 
rig ving learn'd juſtice without teaching, 
perfect wiſe by nature, tha only inventor — 
Sixtus Senenſis, * ſpeaking of the wiſdom of the 
Chaldeans, diſtinguiſh thoſe wiſe men into five 
orders, to wit, Chaſtedim, or Chaldeans : Aſaphim, 
or Magicians: Chartumim ; (Which he tranſlates 
Ariol; or Sopbiſts) Mechaſphim, or Malefici, or Ve- 
nefici, Witches, or Poiſaners; and Gazarim Au- 
gures, or Aruſpices, or Diviners. e 

Chaſcedim were thoſe which had the name of 
Chaldeans, which were aſtronomers; Hi celorum 
moins diligentiſſime ſpeftarunt;, Theſe did moſt di- 
ligently contemplate the motions of the heavens : 
whom Philo in the life of Abrabam deſcribeth. 
Aſapbim were in the old Latin tranſlation called 
philoſophers : of the Septuagint and of Jerome, ma- 
gicians: Qui de omnium tam di vinarum quam hu- 
manarum rerum canſis philoſophati ſunt; Who diſ- 
courſed of the cauſes of all things, as well divine 
as human: of whom Origen, makes Balaam the 
fon of Beor, to be the firſt: but s Laertius aſcribeth 
the invention of this art to Zoroaſtres the Perfian. 

Chartumim, or inchanters, the diſciples (ſaith St. 
Angzuſtine, Pliny and Juſtin) of another Zoroaftres : 
who corrupted the ad wiſdom of the magi, 
which he received from his anceſtors. 

Mecaſphim, or Venefici, or Witches, are thofe 
of which we have ſpoken already out of his ma- 
jeſty's book of Demonology. © 

Gazarim, or Aruſpices, after St. Jerome, which 
divine from the entrails of beaſts ſlain for facrifices : 


things or by Gazarim others underſtand Augures, who di- 


vine by the flying, ſinging, or feeding of birds. 
By this diſtinction we may perceive the difference 
between thoſe wiſe men which the kings of Babylon 
entertained ; and that the name and profeſſion of 
the magi among the ancient Perfians was moſt ho- 
neſt. For as Peucer truly obſerveth, *Preerant re- 
ligioni Perſicæ, ut in populo Dei Levite, ſtudiiſq; 
vere philoſaphie dediti erant nec quiſquam Nes 
Perſarum poterat effe, qui non antea magorum dif- 
ciplinam ſcientiamgue percepifſet. The magi (faith 
he) were the chief miniſters of the Perſian religion, 
as the Levites among God's people, and they were 
given to the ſtudies of true philoſophy: neither 
could any be king of the Per ſians, who had not 
firſt been exerciſed in the myſteries and knowledge 
of the magi. Sixtus Senenfis in the defence of Origen 
againſt Polychrenius and Theophilas hath two kinds 
of magick ; his own words are theſe: Et ne quem 
moveant premifſa Palychronii & Theophili teſtimo- 
nia, {ciendum eſt duplicem efje magiam; alteram 
ubique ab Origene damnatam, que per federa cum 
demonibus inita aut vere aut apparenter operatur; 
alteram ab Origene laudatam, qae ad pratiicen na- 
turalis philoſophies pertinet docens admirabiles res o- 
perari ex applicatione mutua naturalium virtutum 
ad invicem agentium ac patientium : That the teſ- 
timonies of Theophilus and Poiychronius, faith he, 
may not move any man, it is to beunderſtood that 
magick is of two ſorts, the one every where con- 
demned by Origen z which worketh (whether truly 
or ſeemingly) by covenants made with devils ; the 
other a rags >” by Origen 4 which ineth to 
the practic part ilo „teaching to 
—— admirable things by 2 
natural virtues, agent and ſuffering reciprocally. 
This partition Jerome doth embrace in the firſt of 


a De vit. fan, Glyc. Annal. fol. 180. d See upon his Comment. in Aug. de Civit. Dei, 1. 18. c. 2. e Toto in mundo lu- 
d Pſell. & Ficin. © mo pany: 
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of the difference which Daniel makes between theſ 

four kinds of wiſe men formerly remembred, he 
uſeth this diſtinction; ®uos nos Hariolos, cæteri 
tnaoid 25 (id eft) Incantatores inter pretati ſunt, vi- 
dentur mibi eſſe qui verbis rem peragunt  mayi, 
gui de fingulis philoſophantur; malefici, qui ſanguine 
utuntur. & viflimis, & ſæpe contingunt corpora mor- 
tuorum : porro in Chaldeis Genethliacos ſignificari 
puto, quos vulgo mathematicos vocants_ Conſuetu- 
do autem communis magos pro maleficis accipit, qui 
aliter habentur apud gentem ſuam, eo quod ſint phi- 
loſophi Chaldæorum & ad artis hujus ſcientiam 
reges quoque & priucipes ejuſdem gentis omnia faci- 
unt; unde & in nativitate Domini Salvatoris ipſi pri- 
mum ortum ejus intellexerunt, & venientes in ſanc- 
tam Bethlehem adoraverunt puerum, ſtella deſuper 
oſtendente. They whom we call ſorcerers, and 
others interpret inchanters, ſeem to me ſuch as per- 
form things by words; magicians, ſuch as handle 
every thing philoſophically ; witches, that uſe blood 
and facrifices, and often lay hands on the body of 
the dead : further, among the Chaldeans I take 
them to be ſignified by the name of conjecturers up- 
on nativities, whom the vulgar call mathematicians. 
But common cuſtom takes magicians for witches, 
who are otherwiſe reputed in their own nation : 
for they are the rhilolophens of the Chaldeans : yea 
kings and princes of that nation do all that they do 
according to the knowledge of this art : whence at 
the nativity of the Lord our Saviour they firſt of 
all underſtood his birth, and coming unto holy 
Bethlehem did worſhip the child , the ſtar from a- 
bove ſhewing him unto them. By this therefore it 
appeareth that there 1s great difference between the 
doctrine of a magician, and the abuſe of the word. 
For tho' ſome writers affirm, that Magus hodie di- 
citur, qui ex fœdere facto utitur diaboli opera ad 
rem quamcungue; That he is called a magician 
now-a-days, who having entered league with the 
devil, uſeth his help to any matter; yet (as our 
Saviour ſaid of divorce) it was not ſo from the be- 
ginning. For the art of magick is of the wiſdom 
of nature ; other arts which undergo that title were 
invented by the falſhood, ſubtlety and envy of the 
devil. In the latter there is no other doctrine, than 
the uſe of certain ceremonies per malam fidem, by 
an evil faith: in the former no other ill, than the 
inveſtigation of thoſe virtues and hidden properties 
which God hath given to his creatures, and how 
fitly to apply things that work to things that ſuf- 
fer. And tho' by the Jews thoſe excellent magi- 
cians, philoſophers and divines, which came to 
worſhip our Saviour Chrift, were termed Mechaſ- 
chephim, or Mecaſphim ; yet had they no other rea- 
ſon than common cuſtom therein. Conſuetudo au- 
tem communis magos pro maleficis accipit z Common 
cuſtom, | faith St. Jerome, underſtandeth witches 
under the name of magicians : and antiquity, faith 
b Peter Martyr, by the word [mag;] underſtood good 
and wiſe men. OQuid igitur expaveſcis magi nomen 
formidoloſe, nomen evangelio gratioſum, quod non ma- 
leficum & wveneficum, ſed ſapientem ſonat & ſacer- 
dotem ? O thou fearful one, faith Ficinius, why 
doubteſt thou to uſe the name of Magus, a name 
gracious in the goſpel, which doth not ſignify a 
witch or conjurer, but a wiſe man and a prieſt? 
For what brought this ſlander to that ſtudy and 
profeſſion but only idle ignorance, the parent of 
cauſeleſs admiration ? Cauſa fuit mirificentia quo- 
rundam operum, que revera opera naturalia ſunt : 
veruntamen quia procuratione demonum naturas ip- 
ſas vel conjungentium, vel commiſcentium, vel aliter 


2 Hieron. in Dan. b Pet. Mart. loc. e Mar. Ficin. part prim. fol. 573. 4 Gul. Pariſien. de lege, c. 14. 
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his commentaries upon Daniel; where confidering ad operandum expedientium fatta ſunt, opera des. 
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num credebantur ab ignorantibus bec. De oper, 
bujuſmodi eft magia naturalis, quam necromanpian 
multi improprie vocant. The marvellouſneſs of ſome 
works, which indeed are natural, hath” been che 
cauſe of this ſlander : but becauſe theſ works have 
been done by procurement of devils joining the na. 
tures together, or mingling them, or howſoeyer 
fitting the natures to their working, they ver 
thought the works of the devils by the ignoram 
Among theſe works is natural magick, which men 
call very improperly necromancy. ' 

Mirandula in his Apology goeth further: © « ,, 
by underſtanding, faith he, the uttermoſt activity 
natural agents we are aſſiſted to know the divinity 
of Chriſt for otherwiſe (to uſe his own words) 
Ignoratis terminis potentiæ & virtutis rerum naty. 
ralium, fiat nos dubitare illa eadem opera, que fe. 
cit Chriſtus, poſſe fieri per media naturalia; The 
terms or limits of natural power and virtue not un- 
derſtood, we muſt needs doubt whether thoſe very 
works which Chriſt did, may not be done by nz 
tural means: after which he goeth on in this fort: 
Ideo non beretice, non ſuperſtitioſe dixi, ſed veriſß. 
me & Catholice, per talem magiam adjuvari ms in 
cognoſcenda divinitate Chriſti; Therefore ] ſaid not 
heretically, not ſuperſtitioufly, but moſt truly and 
catholickly, that by ſuch magick we are further. 
ed in knowing the divinity of Chriſt, And fe 
ing the Jeus and others the enemies of Chriſtian 
religion, do impudently and impioufly object, that 
thoſe miracles which Chriſt wrought- were not a. 
bove nature, but by the exquiſite knowledge there- 
of performed: Mirandula, a man for his years ful 
ler of knowledge than any that this latter age hath 
brought forth, might with reaſon avoy, that 
the uttermoſt of nature's works being known, the 
works which Chriſt did, and which (as himſel 
witneſſeth) no man could do, do manifeſtly teſt 
fy of themſelves, that they were performed by that 
hand which held nature therein but as a penal, 
and by a power infinitely ſupreme and divine: and 
thereby thoſe that were faithleſs, were either con- 
verted or put to ſilence, 


S Ber. Hl. 


That the good knowledge in the ancient magic 1s mt 
to be condemned; tho the devil here as in alla 
kinds, hath ſought to obtrude evil things wu 
the name and colour of good things. 


EEING therefore it is confeſſed by all d 

underſtanding, that a magician (according t0 
the Perſian word) is no other than Divinorum al 
tor & interpres ; A ſtudious obſerver and expout- 
der of divine things : and the art itſelf (I mean the 
art of natural magick) no other, ©uam naturis 
philoſopbiæ abſoluta conſummatio, Than the ablo- 
lute perfection of natural philoſophy. Certain 
ly then it proceedeth from ignorance, and 0 
way ſorteth with wiſe and learned men promiſcue, 
and without difference and diſtinction, to coniou 
lawful and praiſe-worthy knowledge with that ir 
pious, and, to uſe St. Paul's words, With thaſe A 
garly rudiments, which the devil hath ſhuffled u., 
and by them bewitcheth and befooleth grace 
men. For if we condemn natural magick, or ® 
wiſdom of nature, becauſe the devil, who novel 
more than any man, doth alſo teach witches and 
poiſoners the harmful parts of herbs, drugs, WF 
rals, and excrements : then may we by the fat 
rule condemn the phyſician, and the art of hear 
ing. For the devil alſo in the oracles of Ampius 
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—— Trophonits, and the like, taught 
"en in dreams, what herbs and drugs were proper 
for chad | fuch diſeaſes. Now no man of judg- 
ment is ignorant, that the devil from the 
0" ſought to thruſt himſelf into che ſame employ- 
ment among the miniſters and fervants of God, 
changing himſelf for that ſe into an angel of 
light, He hath led men to 1dolatry as a doctrine 
of religion 3 he hath thruſt in his prophets among 
thoſe of the true God; he hath corrupted the art 
of aſtrology, by giving a divine power to the ſtars, 
reaching men to efteem them as gods, and not as 
inſtruments. And (as? Bunting obſerveth) it is true 
that judicial aſtrology is co with many fu- 
rſtitions : but the abuſe of the thing takes not 
away the — 1 that heavenly bodies (as 
even general experience eweth) have and exerciſe 
their operation upon the inferigar: For the fun, 
and the ftar of Mars do dry ; the moon doth 
moiſten, and govern the tides of the fea. Again, 
the planets, as they have feveral and proper names, 


ſo have they ſeveral and p 8 the ſtars 
in 


do alſo differ in beauty magnitude ; and 
to all the ſtars hath God grven alſo their proper 
names, which (had they not influences and virtues 
different) needed not. » He counteth the number 
of the flars, and calleth them by their names. But 
into the good and profitable knowledge of the ce- 
leſtial influences, the devil ceaſeth not to ſhuffle in 
his faperſtitions : and ſo to the knowledge of the ſe- 
cret virtues of nature hath he faſtned his doctrine of 
characters, numbers and incantations ; and tau 

men to believe in the ſtrength of words and letters: 
(which without faith in God are but ink or com- 
mon breath) thereby either to equal his own with 
the all· powerful word of God, or to diminiſh the 


glory of God's creating word, by whom are all 


Moreover, He was never ignorant, char both 
the wiſe and the fimple obſerve; when the ſea-birds 
forfake the ſhores and fly into the land, that com- 
monly ſome great ſtorm followetfi; that the 5 
and the ſwallow berokerieth 


flying of the 
weather ; that the crying of crows and Hon? 
ducks foreſhew rain: for they feel the = moi 


ed in their quills. And it is written in ff 
prophet, Even the fork in tbe air a ber 
appointed To, and the turtle, and the crane, 


the 2 1 4 3 of mankin 
reſt of God's 


working upon 6 . 
. ng time Aſk Tt Warped, by teach- 
ng them to obſerve tlie flying of touts, 852 * 
by to judge of good or fl HT ther 
Withal to 0 into their entraily' for Aue 
f God had written the. ſecrets of unſcarchable Mix 
_— in the livers and bowels of birds and beaſts: 
Again, becauſe it pleaſed God ſometimes by dreams, 
not only to warn and teach his 75 and a- 
poſtles, but heathen princes alſo; as 4 Abimelerb 
to o ſtore Sarah to Abrabam; becauſe he admo- 
ſhed 7oſeph, and by dream infprmed Jacob, La- 
= Pharnob, Solomon, Puul, Ananint, che Magi 
A. caſt; and others“ For as it is remembred 
In dreams and viſions of the night whe 
2 fallerh upon men, &. then Cat 5 eich the ears, 
tat be might oof _ to return from bis enter. 
i hi therefore” doth the devil alſo prac. 
* divinations _— or La x Paris, 
Divinitatis imitation 4, „IId weck 
in tte end grew ſo cothition, as 5 fahre compiled 
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of thoſe of his concubines; 2 Yet, the Romans find- 
ing the inconvenience; hereof, becauſe all dreams, 
without diſtinction of cauſes, were drawn to divi- 
nation, forbad the ſame by a law, as by the words of 
prohibition, Aut narramdis fomniis bctultam ali- 
uam arten tivingandi, it may appear. "Lik&viſe 
15 the law of God in Deuteronomy xlii. ſe 
dreamers were ordered to be ſlain. Yet it is 
to be contemned that Marcus Antonitli was 610 A 
— in His dream for two grie vous diſeaſes that 
d him; nor that of Alexander Muredon for 
en Plolenys poiſorfd'! wound; nor that 
which St. Auguſtine por. of a MEllaniſe, 
whoſe ſon (the father e e a debt 
already paid, was told by ha father a dream where 
the acquittance lay to diſcharge it; nof that of 
Aftyages of his daughter, and many others' of like 
nature, Of the . — of all Which, forafituich 
as the cauſe is not in ourſelyes, this place * 
diſpute. | | Hine Sr 


. ' SECT. IV. 


Tbar Dariiet's miſliking Nabuckodonofot's 1 


ing of the — 5 — doth not jufify all chef. 
, pra ices. 


Ur n may b be objeted, Wat if. Rick divina- 
tions as * thens commonly uſed were to 
be condemned in them, who took on them very 
many and ſtrange revelations: how came it to pals 
that Daniel both condemned the hafty ſentetice of 


Nabuchodonofor ægximſt the of Chaldea, 
and in a ſott forbad it? efpectally confidering that 
fuch kind of people i God himſelf owes i to 
be ſlain, To this divers anſwers may: be” given, 
Firft, It feemeth that Hanel had reſpelt thoſe 
Chuldraut, becatiſe they acknowledged that the 
dream of tie ling, which Kimfelf had forgo 2 
could not N h man by any art, e 

natural or diabolic there is ed other (ſaid the 
Chaldeans) that can 14 7, 1 before the Ay except 
the Gods, whoſe . 281 is not with fleſh : and here- 
fin they confeflect the power of che ever. -living 


| God. 

© Secondly; It may be conjectured, and that with 

„ good e bn, that among ſo many learned men, 

e of them did not exerciſe” theniſelves in any 
evil or unlawful arts, but were merely magicians 
and naturaliſts: and: therefore wen the king com- 
manded to kiffall, Dame! ded the Grin 
and called it a haſty" judg -= which 
with fary' without Abs And that 2 9 
thoſe mens —— an AN wete lawful, it 
may be antel”s inftraftions :* For 
himſelf ered H 1 nr; and was called 
chief of the Weites -whith ſome were term- 
ed SvotÞ/ayers,, others  Airilbgiavs, others Chal- 
deus, "Magi or Wiſimen and therefore of 
diſtinct — 

Thirdly, Daniel miſitked and forbad the execu- 
tion of that j becauſe it was unjuſt. For 
howſoever — men might deſerve puniſhment for 
the practice of unlawful arts (cho? not 5 8 ac- 
cording to tlie law of that!! yet herein they 
were altogether guiltleſs, ' For it exert human 
wer to pierce the it, Which the devil 
ſelf could not know. S0 then in Danjet's diſlike, 
and hindering of the execution of ſentence of death 


n foe juin d againſt the magicians, thete is no abſo- 


* Ephemerides of 15 on dreams' * Mirbridates Juftifying. of of their 3 p Ki Ad profeſſon. 
— 1 4 11 * 14 0 a 
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The abuſe of things wwhich may be found in all kinds, 
it not to condemn the rigbi uſe of tbem. 


9 
- 


1; $a BF 8 


TOtwiſtanding this mixture every where of 
good with = Thi; falſhood. with truth, of 
corruption with cleanneſs and purity: the, good, the 
truth, the purity in every kind may well be em- 
braced: as in che ancient worſhipping of God by 
ſacrifice, there was no man knowing God among 
the elders, that therefore forbare to offer ſacrifice 
to the 75 of all power, becauſe the devil in the 
image of Baal, Aftaroth, Chemoth, Jupiter, Apol 
and the ike, 2 4} (NP oh 

Neither did the abuſe, of aſtrology terrify Abra- 
ham (if we may believe the moſt ancient and religi- 
ous * hiſtorians) from , obſerving the motions and 
natures of heavenly bodies; neither can it dehort 
wiſe and learned men in theſe days from attribut- 
ing thoſe virtues, influences, and inclinations to 
the ſtars and other lights of heaven, which God 
hath given to thoſe his glorious creatures, 

The ſympathetical and antipathetical working of 
herbs, plants, ſtones, minerals, with their other ut- 
molt virtues ſometimes taught by the devil, and 
applied by his miniſters to harmful and unchari- 
table ends, can never terrify the honeſt and learned 
phyſician: or magician from the uſing of them to 
the help and comfort of mankind: neither can the 
illuſions whereby the devil betrayeth ſuch men as 
are fallen from God, .make other men reject the ob- 
ſervation of dreams ; ſo far as with a good faith 
and a religious caution they-may make uſe of them. 
* Laſtly, The b prohibition to mark flying of fowls 
(as ſigns of good or evil ſucceſs) hath no reference 
at all to the crying of crows againſt rain, or to any 
obſervation not ſuperſtitious, and whereot a reaſon 
or cauſe may be given. For if we confound arts 
with the abuſe of them, we ſhall not only condemn 
all honeſt trades and interchange among men (for 
there are that deceive in all profeſſions); but we ſhall 
in a ſhort time bury in forgetfulneſs all excellent 
knowledge and all learning, or obſcure and cover 
it over with a moſt ſcorntul and beggarly igno- 
rance : and (as Pliny teacheth) we ſhould ſhew our 
ſelves Iugratos erga eos, qui labore , curnque lucem 
nobis aperuerunt in bac luce; Unthankful we ſhould 
ſhew ourſelves toward thoſe, who with pains and 
care have diſcovered unto, us light in this light. 
| Indeed not only, theſe natural knowledges are 
condemned by thoſe that are ignorant; but the ma- 
thematicks alſo and profeſſors thereof; tho' thoſe 
that are excellently learned judge of it in this ſort. 
In ſpeculo mathematico verum illud, guad in omni 
fcibili quæritur, relucet; non modo remota ſimilitu- 
dine, ſed fulgida quadam propinguitate; In the glaſs 
of the mathematicks, that truth doth ſhine, which 
is ſought in every kind of knowledge; not in an 
obſcure image, but in a near and | manifeſt repre- 
ſentation, | "ou 


S* G T* VI. 0 * 
Of the divers kinds of unlawful \magick. 
; 3 T6. S* W143 0 COLL 
1* is true that there are many arts, if we may ſo 
call them, which arę covered with the name of 
magick, and eſteemed -abuſively to be as branches 
of that trœe, on whoſe root they never grew. The 
firſt of theſe hath the name of Wecromancy or Goe-: 
tia : and of this again there are divers kinds. The 


one is an invocation at the graves of the dead, to 
= of 


whom the devil himſelf gives anſwer, 


: 4 
: 


thoſe that ſeem to appear, For certain it is, that pore ; They are 


Cuſan. Comp. Theolog. c. 1. 
dum poteſtatum valde diviſum, indiſcretum & inconſideratum ; & quod neque verum a falſo, neque 
I.. Vives in cap. 11. I. 10, Aug. de Civit. Dei, I. 10. f Cuſan. exer. I. 2. 


Euſeb. ex Artapan. & Polyhiſt. d Deut. 18. 10. 


. 21. n 1 2 Theſſ. . k Exercit. I. 3. 
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that received not the truth, ſaith St. Paul, God al 


the immortal ſouls of men do not . inhabit the duſt 
and dead bodies, but ___ motion and under. 
ſtanding to the living: death being nothing elſe bu 
a ſeparation of the body and ſoul-; and, therefore 
the ſoul is not to be found in the graves. 

A ſecond practice of thoſe, men, who pay tribute, 
or are in league with Satan, is that of conjuring or 
of raiſing up devils, of whom they hope to lean 
what they liſt. Theſe men are ſo diſtracted, ast 
believe that by terrible words they . make the devil 
to tremble ; that ng once impaled. in à circle 
(a circle which cannot keep out a mouſe) they there. 
in, as they ſuppoſe, inſconce themſelves againſt tha 
great monſter, Doubtleſs they forgot that the devil 
is not terrified from doing ill, and all that is con. 
trary to God and is ; no, not by the fearfil 
word of the Almighty: and that he feared not 9 
offer to ſit in God's ſeat ; that he made no ſeruple 
to tempt our Saviour Chriſt, whom himſelf called 
the Son of God. So, forgetting theſe proud par 
of his, an unworthy wretch will yet reſolve himſelf 
that he can draw the devil out of hell, and tenif 
him with a phraſe : whereas in very truth, the che. 
dience which devils ſeem to uſe, is but thereby t 
poſſeſs themſelves of the bodies and fouls of thoſe 
which raiſe them up ; as his majeſty in his book 
aforenamed hath excellently taught, That the devil; 
obedience is only ſecundum quid, ſcilicet, ex pad; 
2 that is, upon bargain. 

I cannot tell what they can do upon thoſe 
and ignorant devils, which inhabit amblicuss inn. 
gination; but ſure I am, the reſt are apt enough w 
come uncalled : and always attending the cogitat- 
ons of their ſervants and vaſſals, do no way need am 
ſuch inforcement. | 5 
Or it may be that theſe conjurers deal altogether 
with Cardan's mortal devils, following the opinion 
of Rabbi Avornathan and of Porphyrius, who taught 
that theſe kind of devils lived not above a thouland 
years : which Plutarch, in his treatiſe De oraculorin 
defeftu, confirmeth, making example of the grat 
god Pan. For were it true, that the devils weren 
awe of wicked men, or could be compelled by them, 
then would they, always fear thoſe words or threat, 
by which. at other times they are willingly maſtered, 
But the * familiar of Simon Magus, when he had it: 
ed him up in the air, caſt him headlong out of hs 
claws, when he was ſure he ſhould periſh with tic 
fall. If this perhaps were done by St. Peter's praj- 
ers (of which St. Perer no where vaunteth) yet the 
ſame prank at other times upon his own accord de 
devil play'd with 8 Theodotus : who tranſported (i 
Simon Magus was ſuppoſed to have been) had de 
ſame mortal fall that he had. The like fucceſs la 
Budas, a principal pillar of the Manichean het), 
as ®Socrates.in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory witneſſed: 
and for a manifeſt proof hereof, we ſee it every dij, 
that the devil leaves all witches and ſorcerers at tie 
5 75 - for whom at other times he maketh him. 
elf a Pegaſus, to convey them in haſte to place fi 
diſtant, or atleaſt makes them ſo think: i For 2othiſe 


ſend them Arong illuſions. Of theſe their ſuppoſed 
tranſportations (yet agreeing with their, contellions) 
his majeſty, in the 2d book. and the 4th chapter d 
the Demonology, hath confirmed by unanſwerab® 
reaſons, that they are merely illuſive. Anothe! 
ſort there are who take on them to include jpurts 
in glafles and. cryſtals : of whom Cuſanus <* 
tui ſunt incantatores, gui in ungue & vitro. volun 
ſpiritum includere.: ua ſpiritus non clauditur 0m 
are fooliſh  inchanters which ll 

Meds zn 468 renus quod 
— nge gems fl, 

r Euſeb. hitt. Eccl. I. 5. c. 16. Lib. 8 
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ſor a pirit cannot be incloſed 5 
There is alſo another art beſides the aforemen- 
concd, which chey call Thewrgis, or white magick 
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\ their-ſpirits within their nails or in a glaſs s that we do not givesto the devil any other domi- 
nion than he hath (not to 


by a body. 21 


z pretended. conference with good ſpirits or an- 
, whom by ſacrifice -and invocation they draw 
out of heaven, and communicate withal. But the 
adminifiring ſpirits of God, as they require not 
any kind of adoration due unto their Creator: ſo 
ſeing they are moſt free ſpirits, there is no man ſo 
abſurd to think (except the devil have corrupted 
his underſtanding) that they can be conſtrained: or 
commanded. out of heaven by threats. Wherefore 
et the profeſſors thereof cover themſelves how they 
pleaſe by a rofeſſed purity of lite, by the miniſtry 
of infants, by faſting and abſtinence in general ; 
yet all thoſe that tamper with immaterial ſubſtan- 
ces and abſtract natures, either by facrifice, vow, 
or inforcement, are men of evil faith, and in the 
wer of Satan. For good ſpirits or angels can- 
not be conſtrained ; and the reſt are devils which 
willingly obey. | 
Other ſorts there are of wicked divinations : as 
by fire, called Pyromantia : by water, called Hy- 
gromantia by the air, called Mateotechnia, and 
the like. | 
The laſt, and, indeed, the worſt of all other is 
faſcination or witchcraft : the practiſers whereof are 
no leſs envious and cruel; revengeful and bloody, 
than the devil himſelf. And theſe accurſed crea- 
tures having ſold their ſouls to the devil, work two 
ways; either by the devil immediately, or by the 
art of poiſoning. The difference between necro- 
mancers and witches, his majeſty hath excellently 
taught in a word: that the one (in a fort) command, 
the other obey the devil. { 4 {93 
There is another kind of petty witchery (if it be 
not altogether deceit) which they call charming ot, 
beaſts and birds, of which .* Pythagoras was accuſed, 
becauſe an eagle lighted on his ſhoulder in the Oùym- 
pian fields. But if the ſame exceeded the art of 
talconry, yet was it no more to be admired. than, 
Mabomei's dove, which he had uſed to feed with 


gry, lighted on Mabome?'s ſhoulder, and thruſt his 
bill therein to find his breakfaſt ; Mabomet per- 
funding the rude and ſimple Arabians, that it was 
the Holy Ghoſt that gave him advice. And cer- 
tainly if Banks had lived in elder times, he would 
have ſhamed all the inchanters in the world: for. 
whoſoever was moſt famous among them, could ne- 
ver maſter or inſtruct any beaſt as he did his horſe. 
For the drawing of ſerpents out of their dens, 
or killing them in their holes by inchantments 
(which the Mar/ians, à people of Italy, practiſed. 


o Colubros A umpi Mar ia cantu, Inchanting Mar- f 
/a makes the ſnakes to burſt.) That it hath been 


uſed, it appears Pſalm lviii. 6. tho? I doubt not, 
but that many impoſtures may be in this kind; and 
fven by natural cauſes it. may be done; | For there: 


deſtroy them; as womans hair burnt, and the like. 
So many things may be laid in the entrance of their 
holes that will allure them ; and therein I find no 
other magick or inchantment, than to draw out a 


| ER 9 1: 
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Of divers ways by which the devil ſtemeth to work 
oat of bis wonders. ] S331 £2:39 LIU 


B UT to the end that we may not doat with the 


wheat out of his ear: which dove, when it was hun- 


are many fumes that will either draw them out or 


Kk of his ability, 
when he is the miniſter of 's vengeance, as 

when Egypt, according to David, was d % 
by evil angels) he otherwiſe worketh: but three 
ways : the firſt is, by moving the cogitations and af- 


fections of men; the ſecond, by the exquiſite know- 


ledge of nature: and the third, by deceit; illuſion, 
and falſe ſemblance. And that they cannot work 
what they would, G. Pariſſenſis giveth three cauſes : 
the firſt a-natutal impotency : the ſecond, their own 
them from daring over much, or 
indeed (and that which is. the. only certain cauſe) 


the great mercy of the Creator, © Tenens eos ligatos 


(faith the ſame author) velut immaniſſi mas belluas. 
St. Auguſtine was of opinion, that the frogs which 
Pharaot's. ſorcerers produced were not natural, 
but that the devil (by betray ing of their ſenſes that 
looked on) made them appear to be ſuch. For 
as Vairus obſerveth, thoſe frogs of the inchanters 


were not found corrupted as thoſe of Moſes were, 


which might that they were not creatures 
indeed. Hereof faith St. Auguſtine, Nec ſane de- 
mones naturas creant, ſed que a Deo create ſunt 
commutant, ut videantur eſſe quod non ſunt; The 


devils create not any natures, but ſo change thoſe 


that are created by God, as they ſeem; to be that 
which they be not: of which in the 83d queſtion he 
giveth the reaſon, Demon quibuſdam nebulis implet 
omnes meatus intelligentiæ, per quos aperire lumen ra- 
tionis radius. mentis ſolet; that is, The devil fills 
with certain clouds all paſſages of the underſtanding, 
by which the beam of the mind is wont to open the 
light of reaſon. | | 


* o 


- 


And as Tertullian in his book de anima rightly 
conceiveth, if the devil can poſſeſs himſelf of the 
eyes of our minds, and blind them, it is not hard 
for him to dazle thoſe of the body. For (out of 
doubt) by the ſame way that God paſſeth out, the 
devil entreth in, beginning with the fancy, by 
which he doth more eaſily hetray the other faculties 
of the ſoul: for the * fancy is moſt apt to be abuſed 
by vain app 1onßs. | 
-i Aquinas on the contrary, held that thoſe frogs were 
not imaginary, but ſuch indeed as they ſeemed : not 
made magicæ artis ludibrios, which indeed agreeth 
not with the art, but (according to Thomas) per ap- 
tam & idoneam agentium & pat ientium applicationem, 


By an apt and fit applying of agents and patients. 


And this I. take to be more probable. For Moſes 
could not be deceived by chat ſleight of falſe ſem- 


blance; and St. Auguſtine in another caſe like unto 


this, to wit, of the turning of Diomedes's compa- 
nions into birds, per activa cum paſſivis, inclineth 
rather to this opinion: tho? I am not perſuaded that 
St. Auguſtine believed that of Diomedes. And this 
opinion of Thomas, C. Pariſienſis, a man very learn- 
ed, alſo confirmeth. * For ſpeaking of natural ma- 
gick, he uſeth theſe words. De hujuſmodi autem 
operibus eſt ſubita generatio ranarum, & pediculo- 
rum, & vermium, aliorumque animalium quorundam : 
in quibus omnibus ſola natura operatur, verum ad- 
hibitis adjutoriis, que ipſa ſemina nature confortant 
& acuunt," ita ut opus generations tantum accelerent, 
ut eis qui hoc neſciunt non opus nature videatur (que 
tardius talia efficere conſuevit) ſed potentia dæmonum, 


„FC. to which he addeth: | Oui autem in biis dofts 


ſunt talia nan mirantur, ſed ſolum Creatorem in hiis 
glariſicant; In ſuch works, faith he, the ſudden 
eration: of frogs, and lice, and worms, and 
ome other creatures is: in all which nature alone 
worketh; but by means ſtrengthening the ſeeds of 


Manichges, who make two powers of Gods: nature, and quicſening them; in ſuch wiſe that they 
1 | Nan 


* Elian; 1, 6, not. Hiſtar. 1 


I acil. in Satyr. Gul. 
leg. C anl. . mwrrom W jus gan wee 20 


if, de univerſo, p. 2: ci 7 4 Maxima vis eſt Phantaſiæ ad errores. 
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ſo haſten the work of generation, that it ſeemeth to 
the ignorant not to be the work of nature, which 
uſually v keth more leifurely, but they think it is 
done by the 
learned 'in theſe arts marvel not at fuch working, 
but glorify the Creator. Now by theſe two ways, 
the devils do moſt | 
knowing the uttermoſt of nature; and by illuſion: 
for there is no incomprehenſible - or unſearchable 
„ but of God only. 

For ſhall we ſay, he : cauſed ſometimes thunders, 
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nam mortem que ſecunda dicitur cor 


borrow ſtrength which 'ſ6-' believe! But e 
changed his Opinion: and ſo did St. Fork 


who at firſt ſeemed to be indifferent : for in hf gurl. 


powers of devils. But they who are tions upon the 'Old and New ' Teſtament,” he ac. 


counteth it deteſtable to think that it was Samy: 
which appeared: and theſe be his words elſewhere 


ntly work, to wit, by to the fame effect: In requie ſunt anime pibrum 3 


corpore ſeparatæ, impiorum autem penas luunr, 4h. 
ere iſtarum ad vitam æternam, illarum vero ad ter. 
4 rev; 


The ſouls of the godly feparated from their bodies 


lightnings, and tempeſts; and can infect the air, as are at reft, but thoſe of the wicked fuffer puniſh. 


well as move it or comp 
that theſe thin 
jected that he foretelleth things before they happen, 
which exceedeth nature, and is no illuſion? «ts 

true, that he ſometimes doth it ; but how ? in elder 
ages he ſtole his knowledge out of the predictions of 
the prophets : and he foretold the death of Saul, at 
ſuch time as he was in his own poſſeſſion and power 
to diſpoſe of. And he that hath lived from the in- 
fancy of the world to this day, and obſerved the 
ſucceſs of every council: he that by reafon of his 
ſwift motions can inform himſelf of all places, and 
preparations : he that is of counſel with all thoſe 
that ſtudy and practiſe ſubverſion and deſtruction: 
a he that is prince of the air, and can thence better 
judge, than thoſe that inhabit the earth : if he 
ſhould not ſometimes, yea if he ſhould not very 
oftentimes, gueſs rightly of things to come (where 


God pleaſeth not to give impediment) it were very 


ſtrange. For we ſee that wiſe and learned men do 
oftentimes by comparing like cauſes conceive right- 
ly of like effects, before they happen: and yet 
where the devil doubteth, and would willingly 
keep his credit, he 
dles, as, as 


Craſus Halym penetrant magnam ſubvertit onum vim. 


791) 


If Cræſus over Halys go . 
Great kingdoms he Hal overthrow. 4 


for the overthrow of his own kingdom; or of his 
enemies. And thus far we grant the devil may 


refs it; who knows not ment, till the bodies of the] 
are alſo natural? or may it be ob- 


evermore anſwereth by rid the Gloſs 5 They believe, 


juft riſe to eternal life 
and of the wicked to an eternal and fecond death. 
And (befides © St. Anguftine) Juſtin Martyr, Hi. 
larius, Tertullian, Athanaffus, Chryſoftom, and o. 
thers, believed firmly, and taught it: that the fouls 
of men being once ſeparate from their bodies, did 
not wander on the earth at all. Credere dehemy; 
(faith Cyril) quam à corporibus ſanctorum anime ali. 
erint, tanquam in manus chariſſimi patris Bonitati 
divine commendari; We muſt believe when the foul; 
of holy men are departed from their bodies, that they 
be commended to the divine Goodneſs as into the 
hands of a moſt dear father. If then they be in bea. 
ven, the power of the devil cannot ſtretch fo high: 
it in hell, ab inferno nulla nee tio, from hell 
there is no redemption. For are but two habita. 
tions aſter death; num (ſaith Augufint) in igne &ter- 
no; alterum in æterno; I he one in eternal 
fire; the other in God's eternal kingdom. And tho it 
be written in Jure Pontificto, that many there are who 
believe that the dead have again appeared to the liv. 
ing; yet the Gloſs upon the fame text finds it ridicy- 
lous. * Credunt & male, pom phantaſmata (faith 
nd they believe amiſs, be- 
cauſe they be but phantaſms, or apparitions. For 
whereas any ſueh voice hath been heard; faying, 1 
am the ſoul of ſuch a one; Hec crazro à fraud at- 
deceptione drabolica eſt; That ſpeech 'is framed 
the fraud and tion of the devil, faith Chr 


|  ſofom. Likewiſe of the fime faith 7%tulhigy. 4 
Which anſwer may be taken either way: either 


fit ut animam cujuſlibet fanth, nedum i when ade 
monio credamus extruttam; God forbid that we ſhould 
| think that the ſoul of any holy man, much leſß d 


proceed in predictions, which otherwiſe belong to 2 prophet, ſhould be drawn up again by a devil. 

God only; as it is in //aiab, Shew' the things rhat lt is true that the ſcriptures call that apparition 
are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye Sammel; ſo do they the wooden images Chexubin: 
are gods ; ſhew us at all: times and certainly what and falſe brazen gods are called gods, and che ll. 


is to come. Solius enim divine intelligentie ac ſapi- And whereas theſe of the contrary opinion build u 
entie ft occulta nis & revelare; It is only proper on that place of the 26th' of Ecclefiaſticus (a boo 
to God's underſtanding and wiſdom to know and not numbered the canonical {cripturts) as S. 
reveal hidden things. Auguſtine himſelf in his treatiſe, if it be his, de ars 
SOLES ITÞ. 2 17 pro moriuis 1 . confeſſeth ; yet Sirgcides falloy- 
SEC T. VIII. ing the ſenſe and phraſe of the ſcri 


Troveth nothing at all: for tho? the devil would wil 

ingly perſuade, that the fouls (yea even of juſt men) 

were in his power, yet {© far is jt from the promils 
of the ſcriptures; and from Gos Juſt and merciful 
nature, and ſo contrary to all divine reaſon, as St. 
Auguſtine' (or wholoever wrote that book before ci- 
ted) might rigtitly- term it a dereftable opinion ſo 
to think,” For if God had fo abſolutely forſaken 
Saul, that he refaſed to anſwer him either, by dreams, 
by Urim, or by his ts: it were ſottiſh to con. 
ceive, that he would perrnit the devil, or a wicked 
witch to raiſe a prophet from the dead in Saul fe- 
ſpect : it being alſo-*contriry'to his own divine law 
to ask counſel of the dead; as in Deareronomy 15 
and elſewhere, Thereſore it was the devil, and not 

Epheſi 2. 2, & b. 12. Diabolus magnum habot rarum uſum: quæ res multum habet mbmenti in auovisnevotio. Aug Je Anima, c. 
26, 27,6 g. b Guil, Pariſienſis de legib. ca. 40 6 Ja, Martyr in cal cum. Try phone . — - 3. 1 Amor 
in Luc. I. I. c. 1. Lyra in Reg. 1. Aug. ad Simpl. I. 2. p. 3. De Civitate Dei, 1. 13. 0. 8. © Aug. de verb. Apoſt. 18. Juſt. Mat. 
ad Orthodox, 9. 75, Hen Pla}. 2. in fine. Tert. de Anima in fin. Athan. q. 13. Chryſoſt. hom. 19. in Evang. Matth. 20. 
85 3 i Kings 17. 22. 2 Kings 4. 34. Nullus enim magus aut dæmon mortuum vere unquam” excita'! 


the 


That none was ever raiſed from the dead'by the power 
of the devil and that it was not the true Samuel 
which: appeared to Saul, 10 

TO conclude, it may be objected that the devil 

I | hath raiſed. from the dead: and that others 
by his power have done the like, as in the example 
given of Samuel raiſed by the witch of Ender: 
which were it true, then might it indeed be affirm 
ed that ſome of the devil's acts exceeded all the pow 
ers of nature, falſe ſemblance, and other illufions., 
© Juſtin Martyr was ſometimes. of the opinion, that 
it was Samuel indeed: and fo was! Ambroſe, Lyra, 
and Burgenþs ; from which: authorities men 
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their graceleſs and accurſed 
that' themſelves both poſſeſs, and have 
over the ſouls of men: Eludit diabolus aciem 
um ſpectantiam, zum etiam cogitantium, faith L. 
Vives ; The devil beguileth the ſenſe both of the 
„and of thoſe that fo imagine. Theſe 
then are the bounds of the devil's power, whom if 
we will not fear, we muſt fear to fin. For when he 
is not the inſtrument of God's vengeance, he can 
ouch no man that makes not himſelf his voluntary 
vaſſal: poteſt ad malum invitare, non poteſt trahere, 
faith St. Auguſtine, he can allure, but he cannot in- 
force to evil. Such as think otherwiſe may go into 
the number remembred by Lucretius. 


Nam veluti pueri trepidaut, atque omnia cæcis 
In tenebris metunnt  /ic nos in luce limemus. 


We fear by light, as children in the dark. 


W 


CHAP. XII. 


Of the memorable buildings of Ninus, and 
of his wife Semiramis: and of other of 
er acts. 


SECT. I. 


Of the magnificent building of Nineveh hy Ninus : 
and of Babylon by Semiramis. 45 


UT to come back to Ninus the amplifier 
and finiſher of Nineveh : whether he perform- 
ed it before or after the overthrow of Zoroa- 

fer, it is uncertain. As for the city it ſelf, it is 
agreed by all prophane writers, and confirmed by 
the ſcriptures, that it exceeded all other in circuit, 
and anſwerable magnificence. For it had in com- 
pas 440 fladia, or furlongs; the walls whereof 
were an hundred foot upright, and had ſuch a 
breadth as three chariots might paſs on the rampire 
n front: theſe walls were garniſhed with 1500 
towers which gave exceeding beauty to the reſt, and 
a ſtrength no leſs admirable for the nature of thoſe 

But this city (built in the plains of A/jria, and 
on the banks of Tigris, and in the region of Eden) 


gent hiſtorians report, and more lately” Nauclerus) 
tad the name of Campſor, at ſuch time as Nins 
amplified the ſame, and gave it a wall, and called 
taſter his own: name. | 
For theſe works of Babylon and Nineveh begun by 
Nimrod in Chaldea, and in Aria, Minus and Se- 
mramis made perfect. Ninus finiſhed" Nineveh, 
bemramis Babylon: wherein ſhe ſought to exceed 
ber husband by far. Indeed in the firſt age when 
Pnnces were moderate, they neither thought how to 
made others, nor feared'to be invaded} labouring 
w build towns and-vittijits for the uſe of thernſelves 
ud their people without either walls or towers; 
mo how they might diſcharge che earth of woods, 
dars, buſhments, and waters, to make it more 


itavil. 0.8 » 
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becauſe e; and Helizeus had raiſed ſome 
of God ; thoſe devils 


. to their ears like the voices of 
90 alb 


Ws founded long before Ninus's time; and (as an- 


+3 7 * Juſtin, I. 1. Diod. I. 2. Sabel I + Herod, l. 1. Juſtin. bi WW) Bea „ Elian. I. 7. ex Dione. 


a8 When anbrten wit in REGAL youth . ud pur- 
png wo fl the cont which er ha ip 
en, gave that beauty and {tre to Baby- 

bn which it lagu! 1 0 
Sn ex. . 


Of the end of Ninus: and beginning of Semiramis's 
| a 


HIS ſhe did after the death of her husband 
| Ninus: who after he had maftered Bactria, and 
ſubjected unto his empire all thoſe regions between 
it and the Mediterranean ſea and Helleſpont (Afia the 
leſs excepted) and finiſhed the work o Nineveh, he 
left the world in the year thereof 2019 after he had 
reigned 52 years. Platarch reporteth, that Semira- 
mis deſired her husband Ninus, that he would grant 
unto her the abſolute ſoveraign power for one day. 
Diod. Siculas out of Athenens, and others, of 
hve days. In which time (moved either with defire 
of rule, or licentious liberty, or with the memory of 
her husband Menon, who periſhed for her) ſhe cauſ- 
ed Ninus her husband to be flain. But this ſeemeth 
rather a ſcandal caſt on her by the Greeks, than that 
it had any truth. 

Howlſoever Ninus came to his end, Semiramis 
took on her after his death the ſole rule of the 4/- 
rian empire: of which Ninus was ſaid to be the firſt 
monarch, becauſe he changed his ſeat from Babyla- 
nia in Chaldea to Nineveh in MHria. Juſtin re- 
ports that Semiramis (the better to inveſt herſelf, and 
in her beginning without murmur or offence to take 
on her ſo great a charge) preſented herſelf to the 
people in the perſon of her ſon Ninias or Zameis, 


who bare her external form and proportion without 
any ſenſible difference. | 


This report I take alſo to be feigned, for which 


many arguments might be made. But as ſhe ruled 
long, ſo ſhe performed all thoſe memorable acts 
which are written of her by the name of Semiramis, 
and ſubſcribed that letter which ſhe ſent to the 
king of India (her laſt challenge and undertaken con- 
eſt) by her own name. And were it true that her 
fon inias had ſuch a ſtature at his father's death 
as that Semiramis (who was very perſonable) could 
be taken for him; yet it is very unlikely that ſhe 
could have held the empire from him 42 years after 
by any fuch ſubtilty (for ſo long ſhe reigned after 
the death of her husband ;) but it may be true that 
Ninias or Zameis (being wholly given to his plea- 
fares, as it is written of him) was well pleaſed with his 
mother's proſperous government and undertakings. 


| "Ox CT. BY. 
Of Semuramis's parentage, and education, and me- 


tamorphoſis of her mother. 


OME writers (of which Plutarch is one) make 
LJ this famous woman to have been of baſe paren- 
tage, calling her after the name of her country, a 
Syrian. Beroſus calls her after the name of her city 
wherein ſhe was born, Semiramis Aſcalonitis, of 
Aſcalon, the ancient city and metropolis of the Phi- 
liftines. Others report her to be the daughter of 
Derceta, a Couttizan of Aſcalon, exceeding beautiful. 


Others ſay that this Derceta or Dercetis, the mother 


of Semiramis, was ſometime a recluſe, and had 


profeſs d a holy and a religious life, to whom there 


was a temple dedicated ſeated on the bank of a lake 
adjoining to Aſcalon , and afterwards falling in love 
with a goodly young man, ſhe was by him made 


ud re with child, which (for fear of extreme puniſhment) 
na, c. table and fertile. But Semiramis living in that 


ſhe conveyed away, and cauſed the ſame to be hid- 
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of che lake: in Which (While the child was left to 
the mercy of wild beaſts) the ſame was fed by cer- 
tain bi which uſed to feed upon or near 
waters. But I take this tale to be like that of Lupa 
the harlot. that foſtered Romulus; For ſome one or 


other adjoyning to this lake had the charge and fo- 


ſteridge of this child, who being perchance but ſome 


baſe and obſcure creature, the mother might there- 


by hope the better to cover. her diſhonour and breach 
of vow ; notwithſtanding which ſhe was caſt from 
the top of her wan > into the lake adjoining, and 
(as the have feigned) changed by Venus into a 
fiſh, all but her face, which ſtill held the ſame beau- 
ty and human ſhape, It is t, that from this 
Derceta the invention of that idol of the Philiſtines 
(called Dagon) was taken: for it is true, that Dagon 

a man's face, and a fiſh's body: into whoſe tem- 
ple when the ark of God was brought, the idol fell 
twice to the ground: and at the ſecond fall there re- 
mained only the trunk of Dagon, the head-being 
broken off: For ſo St. Jerome hath converted that 
place. Vatablus, Pagninus, and Junius writ it by 
Dagon only, which ſignifieth a fiſh, and ſo it only 


appeared: the head thereof by the ſecond fall being 


ſundred from the body. 

For my ſelf I racher think, that this Dagon of 
the Philiſtines was an idol repreſenting Triton, one 
of thoſe imaginary ſea-gods under Neptune. For 
this city being maritimate (as all thoſe of the Phili- 
tines were, and ſo were the beſt of Phenicia) uſed 
all their devotions to Neptune, and the reſt of the 
petty gods which attended him. 


SRC Iv, 


Of her expedition into India, and death after diſcom- 
fiture : with a note of the improbability of her vices, 


UT for her Suns I leave it to the Myrian 

heralds : and for her vicious life I aſcribe the 
report thereof to the envious and lying Grecians. 
For delicacy and eaſe do more often accompany li- 
centiouſneſs in men and women, than labour and 
hazard do. And if the one half be true which is 
reported of this lady, then there never lived any 
prince or princeſs more worthy of fame than Semira- 
mis was, both for the works ſhe did at Babylon, and 
elſewhere, and for the wars ſhe made with glorious 
ſucceſs : all but her laſt enterpriſe of India; from 
whence both Strabo and Arianus, report that ſhe 
never returned: and that of all her moſt powerful 
army there ſurvived but only 20 perſons: the reſt 
being either drowned in the river of Indus, dead of 
he Hs or ſlain by the ſword of Staurobates. But 
as the multitude which went out are more than reaſon 
hath numbred: ſo were thoſe that returned leſs than 
could have eſcaped of ſuch an army, as conſiſted of 
four millions and upwards. For theſe numbers which 
ſhe levied by her lieutenant Dercetæus (faith * Sui- 
das) did conſiſt of footmen three millions; of horſe- 
men one millon; of chariots armed with hooks on 
each ſide one hundred thouſand; of thoſe which 
fought upon camels as many; of camels for burden 
two hundred thouſand 3 of raw hides for all uſes three 
hundred thouſand ; of gallies with brazen heads three 
thouſands, by which ſhe might tranſport over Indus 


at once three hundred thouſand ſoldiers ; which 


gallies were furniſhed with Syrians, Phenicians, Ci- 
licians, and men of Cyprus. Theſe incredible and 
impoſſible numbers, which no one place of the earth 
was able to nouriſh (had every man and beaſt but 
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wap 1 eee fias pity — followeth. But as the one _ 


be taxed with many frivilous reports : ſo 


thoſe himſelf hath nothing of certaintyy, but from Xara, 


expedition into Greece, and afterwards: whoſe ariny 
(cho the ſame was far-inferior to that of Semirg. 
mis) yet had it weight enough to overload the belief 
of any reaſonable man, For all authors conſent, that 
Xerxes tranſported into Greece an army of 1700000 
and gathered together (therein to paſs the Helleſpont) 
three thouſand gallies, as Herodotus out of the ſeve- 
ral provinces whence thoſe gallies were taken hath 
collected the number. „ 

But of what multitude ſoever the army of Semirq. 
mis conſiſted: the ſame being broken, and over. 
thrown by Staurobates upon the banks of Jxgu, 
canticum cantavit extremum, ſhe ſang her laſt ſong; 
and (as antiquity hath feigned) was changed by the 

ods into a dove (the bird of Venus) whence it came 
To the Babylonians gave a dove in their enſigns. 


Ser. V. 


Of the temple of Belus built by Semiramis: ang of 
N the pyramids of Egypt. 


\ Mong all her other memorable and more than 
magnificent works (beſides the wall of the 
city of Babylon) was the temple of Bel, erected in 
the middle of this city, invironed with a wall carried 
four ſquare of gftat height and beauty, having on 
each ſquare certain brazen gates curiouſly engraven, 
In the Core of the ſquare ſhe raiſed a tower of a fur. 
long high, which is half a quarter of a mile; a 
upon it again (taking a baſis of a lefs circuit) ſhe 
ſet a ſecond tower; and ſo eight in all, one abowe 
another : upon the top whereof the Chaldeans prieſts 
made the obſervation of the ſtars, b&auſe this tower 
overtopped the ordinary clouds. 

By holding the ruins of this tower, have many 
travellers been deceived ; who ſuppoſe that they 
have ſeen a part of Nimrod's tower, when it was 
but the foundation of this temple of Bel ( thi 
of Bel were founded on that of Nimrod.) There 
were burnt in this temple one hundred thouſand tz 
lents of frankincenſe every year (faith Herodetw.) 
This temple did Nabuchodonoſor adorn with tix 
* of Feruſalem, and of the temple of Solomu: 

| which veſſels and ornaments Cyrus redelivercd. 
This temple Xerxes evened with the foil ; which 
Alexander is ſaid to have repaired by the perſuaſions 
of the Chaldeans. I deny not that it might hae 
been in his defire ſo to do; but he enjoyed but: 
few years after Babylon taken, and hain could 
not perform any ſuch work. the Egyptians (id 
v Proclus) inhabiting a low and leve and 
given to the ſame Lein of the ſtars that the 
Chaldeans were, ed in imitation, and' for thc 
ſame ſervice and uſe, the Pyramids by Memp% 
which were conſpicuæ undique navigantibus, faith 
Pliny. Of theſe pyramids © Bellonius, à careful ob- 
ſerver of rarities (who being in Egynt mounted by 
ſteps to the top of the hi \ maketh this repon: 
Le meilleur archer qui ſeroit a ſa ſommite, & 149 
une fleche en Pair, a peine pouroit Penvoyer bw! 4 
ſa baſe quielle ne ſe tombaſt ſur les degrez. The bel 
— on the top of one of theſe pyram 
and ſhooting an arrow from thence into the a ® 
far as he can, with great difficulty ſhall be able 
force the ſame, but that it will fall upon ſome 


« Suid. f. 845. lit. 8. v Procl. in Timo, 1. 1. © Bell. I. 2 


De End of the Firſt Book. 
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Times from the Birth 0 


INTREATING of the 


F ABRAHAM, 70 the De- 


ſtruction of the Temple of SOLOMON. 


The SECOND BOOK. 


, © C H AP. I. 
Of the Time of the Birth of Abraham: And of the uſe of this 


Queſtion, for the ordering of the Story of the Aſſyrian Empire. 


SecrT. I. 


Of ſome of the ſucceſſors of Semiramis : with a brief tranſition to the queſtion, about 
TINY the time of the birth of Abraham. _ . ATTY 


— SE FT ER the death of Semiramis, Ni- 


'\ 


'E 4 S | 


nias or Zameis ſucceeded. her in the 
empire, on whom Beroſus Annia- 


D — 7 
ius, and all other 


feminine, and ſubjected to eaſe and 
delcacy, there is no probability in that opinion. 


ly he ey ear 
and built colleges for d 


nomers: nor by 


nus beſtows the conqueſt of Bactria, 
and the overthrow 5 5 
contrary to Diodorus, Juſtin, Oro- | 7 
oved writers. of Babylon : Abraham living at once with Ninus, 
being eſteemed no man of war at all, 


by this 

the reignsofthe {/Hrian princes, we ſhall. but pa 
up the ſtory at adventure, and leave it in the ſame 

- confuſion, in which to this e range 

whom Suidas 

again the Bac 
non conflare : No marvel if then in things very an- 


gol 
* 


but that he added ſumpwoſity, invented jewels of 
gold and ſtone, and ſome engines for the war: I 
will for this paſs them over, and a while 
follow rde e whoſe ways 2 — (till 
we meet theſe 4/rians again in this ſtory) by whom, 
Make fl we hal beſt give datt e the kings 


Ninias, Semiramis, Arius, Aralius, and Xerxes or 
Balanius. For otherwiſe, if we ſeek to prove things 
certain by the uncertain, and judge of thoſe times, 
which the ſcriptures ſet us dawn kg vr: . b 


For where the ſcriptures do not help us (as Plut. in 
Theſeo) Mirum non eft in rebus antiquis biſtoriam 
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124 De HisTory of the WORLD. 

| e n 

— ß Founbly, Irs rivhght-impfl 

ed, as ally fer e ec en we mule kr a. - ſelf thought ie 5 Harter id en an 

ſure the dim of s birth, and in what year 1 CY og pet WP IS, ON 

the ſatnehuppenl after 'the flood, Nom fitice all 5 33 
+. 4orty-third yeat of Ninus was the 38 Tr. MF”; 8 


which follow 
moſt part make 292 or 293 years; others 352 
years between Abrabam's birth and the flood ; a mat- 
ter often diſputed, but never concluded. 

Archilochu$ de temporibus (as we find him in An- 
nius) makes but 250 yeats from the flood to Minus: 
then ſeeing that Abraham was born in the forty- 
third year of Ninus, according to Euſebius and 
St. Auguſtine, it followeth by the addition of thoſe 
two numbers, that the year of Abraham's birth was 
in the year after the flood 293, or, as the moſt part 
of all chronologers gather, the year 292. 

Now, ſince I do here enter into that never-re- 
ſolved queſtion, and labyrinth of times, it behov- 
eth me to give reaſon for my own opinion: and with 
ſo much the greater care and circumſpection, be- 
cauſe I walk aſide, and in a way apart from the 
multitude 3 yet not alone, and without companions, 
tho! the fewer in number: with whom I rather 
chuſe to endure the wounds of thoſe darts, which 
envy caſteth at novelty, than to go on ſafely and 
ſleepily in the ear ways of ancient miſtakings : 
ſeeing to be learne in many errors, or to be igno- 
rant in all things, hath little diverſity. 


er. IL 


A propoſal of reaſons or arguments, that are brought | 


to prove Abraham was born in the year 292 
after the flood, and not in the year 352. 


HOS E which ſeeek to prove this account of 

292 years, between the general flood and 
Abraham's birth, ground themſelves, firſt on theſe 
words of the ſcripture. So Terah lived 70 years, 
and begat Abraham, Nahor, and Haran 2dly, 
Upon the opinion of Joſephus, St. Auguſtine, Beda, 
Jſidore, and many of the ancient Hebrews before 
them: authorities (while they are ſlightly look'd 
over) ſeeming of great weight, 

From the place of ſcripture laſt remembred, the 
latter chronologers gather theſe arguments. Firſt, 
Out of the words as they lie; that Terah at 70 
years begat Abraham, Nahor and Haran : and that 
Abraham being the firſt named, Abraban being the 
worthieſt, Abraham being the ſon of * promiſe, 
ought in this reſpect to be accounted the eldeſt ſon 
of Terab, and ſo neceſſarily born in the ſeventieth 
year of his life. Secondly, It was of Abrabam that 
Moſes had feſpect, in whom the Church of God was 
continued, who was heir of the bleſfing; and not 
of Nabor and Haran for the fcope of this chapter 
was to ſet down the genealogy of Chriſt, from 
Adam to Abraham, without all regard of Naber 
and Haran. nt TO og? * , 8 eb hy 

It is thirdly objected, Thar if Abrabam were not 
the eldeſt ſon, then there can be no certainty of his 


age, and fo are all future tines made doubtful. For 


it cannot then be proved, that Hu] was born 
more aſſuredly inthe 1 30th year of Trab's age, than 
in the year 131, 132, Oc. Moſes having no- where 
ſet down preciſely that Abraham went into. Canaan 


* 


chat very year in which bis er den. 
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w anjiver 10 one of the objeftiont Spe, ini 


that Abraham made but one_journey out of Mi. 
ſopotamia into Canaan : and that, after his father; 
death. 


O anſwer all which objections it is very eaſy 
T the way being prepared thereto by diyer, 
learned divines long ſince, and to which I will add 
ſomewhat of my own, according to the ſmall talem 
which God hath given me. Now ſoraſmuch 2; 
the ſtate of the queſtion cannot well be ſcanne 
unleſs the time of Abraham's journey into Cana 
be firſt conſidered of; before I deſcend unto the 

rticular examination of theſe arguments, I vil 
make bold with order and method ſo far, as to ſearch 
into \a ſtrange tradition concerning his travels, thy 
ſerveth as a ground for this opinion, and a bu 
wark againſt all that can be faid to the contrary, 

But it is conceived that Abraham made two fou. 
nies into Canaan the latter after his father's death, 
the former preſently upon his calling, which he 
performed without all delay, not ſtaying for his fa. 
ther's death at Haran a conjecture drawn from a 
place in the epiſtle to the Hebreus; where it i; 
written, * By faith Abrabam, when he was ca 
obeyed God, ro go into a place, which he ſhould of. 
terwards receive for an inheritance : and he ment 
out not knowing hither he went. This ſuppoſition 
(if it be granted) ſerves very well to uphold the 
opinion, that can ill ſtand without it. Let u 
therefore ſee whether we may give credit to the fup- 
poſition it ſelf. 

Surely that Alrabam firſt departed Charran o 
Haran after the death of Terah his father, the 
ſame is proved, without the admiſſion of any di. 
tinction, by theſe words of St. Stephen ® And afir 
his father was dead, God brought him into this land, 
where ye now dwell, that was out of Haran into 
Canaan. Againſt which place, ſo direct and plain, 
what force hath any man's fancy or ſuppoſition, pet- 
ſuading that Abraham made two journies into Cs 
naan; one before Terah's death, and another after, 
no ſuch thing being found in the ſcriptures, nor any 
circumſtance, probability, or reaſon to induce it! 
For if any man out of this place before alledg'd can 
pick any argument, proving, or affording any ſtrong 
preſumption, that Abrabam paſſed into © Canaan, 
and then returned unto Harun, from whenoe he d 


1 a ſecond time: then I think it reaſon, thit 
he be believed in the reſt. But that he performed 


the commandment of God after his father's death, 
leaving Ur and Haran for Canaan, it is as tues 
the ſcriptures themſelves are true. For after bs 
father was dead, fanh the martyr” Shen, Gl 
— bim imo this land. And, as Bens not, 
if Abraham made 1 double journey into Caxdsn, 
then mat it be infetred, that Moſes omined theene, 
and Stephen afterwards remembred the other; and 
whence had Srephen, faith Nezu, the knowledge of 
Abraham's toming into Canaun, bot ot of Moſes * 
For if Stephen hid fpoken any thirig of thoſetims, 
differing from Moſes, he had offered the Jeb 1 
adverfaries' too great an oecafibn' both of Ratidah- 

himſelf and the gofpel of Cbriſt. Inderd we 
ſhall find ſmall reafon to make ts chin that Ahra- 
ham paſſed'and —_ thofe ways, more üſten clan 
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Chapel! 
11d no ocher guide or comſorter in this long and 
weariſome Journey, chan the ſtrength of his faith in 
God's promiſe: in which if any ching would have 
prought him to deſpair, de had more cauſe ho 
-yer man had to fall into ĩt. For he came into a re- 
ion of ſtrong and ſtubborn nations: a nation of va. 
ant and reſolved: idolaters. He was beſieged with 
ſamine at his firſt arrival, and driven to fiy into E- 
ypt for relief. His wife was old, and he d, 
given him Jſaac, he commanded bim to offer him 
up to himſelf for ſacrifice: all which diſcomſorts h 4 
Secondly, Let us conſider the ways themſelves, 
which Abraham had to paſs over, the length where- 
of was 300 Engliſh miles: and thro" countries of 
which he had no manner of i Je ak 


to tranſport himſelf over the great river of Euphrates, 
to travel thro? the da s and barren defarts of 


Palmyrena, and to climb Sver the great and high 
mountains of Libanut, Hermon or Gilead: and 
whether theſe were eaſy walks for Abraham to 
march twice over, containing, as aſoreſaid, 300 
miles in length, let every reaſonable 'man judge. 
For if he travelled it twice, then was his journey 
in all 1800 miles from UV to Haran and from 
Haran twice into Canaan. But were there no other 
argument to diſprove this fancy, the manner of 
Abraham's departing from Haran hath more proof, 
that he had not Animum revertendi, not any thought 
of looking backward, than any man's bare conjecture, 
be he of what antiquity or authority ſoever. For 
thus it is written of him: * Then Abraham took 
Sarah his wife, and Lot his brother's ſon, and all 
their ſubſtance that they poſſeſs d, and the ſouls that 
they had gotten in Haran : 'and they departed to go 
10 the land of Canaan, and to the land of Canaan 
they came. Now if Abraham brought all with tum 
that was dear unto him; his wife and kinſmen, 
and their goods; it is not probable, that he meant 
to walk it back again for his pleaſure, in ſo warm, 
dangerous, and barren a country as that was : or if 
he could have been thereto moved, it is more like- 
y that he would have then returned, when he was 
yet unſettled, and preſsd with extreme famine at 
his firſt arrival. For had his father been then alive, 
he might have hoped from him to receive more 
aſſured comfort and relief, than among the ZEgyp- 
tian, to whom he was a mere ſtranger both in 
religion and nation. 

What the cauſe might be of Abrabam's return 
to Haran, as I will not enquire of them, that with- 
out warrant from the ſcriptures have ſent him back 
thither, about the time of his father's death: ſo they 
perhaps, if they were urged, could ſay little elſe, 
than that without ſuch a ſecond voyage their opi- 
mon were not maintainable. One thing in good 
reaſon they ſhould do well to make plain, if it be 
not over-troubleſome. They ſay, that Abraham 
was in Haran at his father's death, or ſome time 
ater, being then by their account 135, years old, 
or a little more. How then did it happen, that he 
left quite undone the buſineſs, which, as we read, 
was within four or five years after that time his 
greateſt, or (as may ſeem) his only care? Did not 
e o bind with a very folemn oath his principal ſer- 
vant, in whom he  repoſed moſt confidence, to 
travel into thoſe parts, and ſeek out a wife for //aac 
bis ſon? and doth it not appear by all circumſtan- 
ces, that neither he nor his ſervant were ſo well ac- 
quainted in Meſopotamia, that they could particu- 
ily deſign any one woman, as a fit match for 
{/aac ? Surely if Abrabam had been there in perſon 


Gen. 12. * 


b Gen. 24. e Gen. 24: 35, 36, &c. 


3 Kings 14. 2% and 2 Kings 23. 29. 
No. 8. | 
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i lately, as Within four or five years beſcte, he 
would not have forgotten a ' matter f ſuch Impor® 
tance ; but would have truſted his own judgrnent, 
in chuſing a woman, fit for her piety, virtue,” and 
other defirable qualities, to be link'd in marriage 
with his only ſon, who was then 35 years old, be- 
fore which age moſt of the patriarchs after the flood 
had begotten children, rather than have left all at fan- 


o dom to the conſideration of a ſervant, that neither knew 


any, nor was known of any in that country. But let it 
be ſuppoſed (if it may be believed) that ' cithier A. 
braham forgot his buſineſs when he was there, of 
that ſomewhat happened which no man can deviſe. 
What might be the reaſon, that © Ahrabam's man, 
n was fain to lay © 

he ory of his maſter's ity, telling 

it as news, that Sarah had born ana in ne 
old age? If Abrabam himſelf, a more certain au- 
thor, had ſo lately been among them, would not 
all this have been an idle tale ? It were needleſs to 
ſtand long upon a thing ſo evident. Whether it 
were lawtul tor Abrabam to have returned back to 


ſwerable: conſidering how ave 


n ob- 
tained without his perſonal preſence, 4 1771 
deed was ſent thither by his patents, to rake à Wife 
of his own lineage; not withdut God's ſpecial 
approbation, by whoſe © bleſſing he proſpered in that 
journey: yet he lived there as a ſervant ; ſuffered 
many injuries; and finally was driven to convey 
himſelf away from thence by flight.” For altho” it 
be not a ſentence written, yet out of all written ex- 
amples it may be obſerved, that God alloweth not 
in his ſervants any deſire of returning to the place, 
from whence he hath taken and tranſplanted ther. 
That brief ſaying, Remember Lots wife, contains 
much matter. Let us but conſider Meſopotamia, 
from whence Abraham was taken, and Egypt out 
of which the whole nation of the //raelites was de- 
livered: we ſhall find, that no bleſſing iſſued from 
either of them, to the poſterity of the Hebrews. 
When Hezekiah was viſited with an honourable 
embaſſy from Babel, it ſeems that he conceived 
great pleaſure in his mind, and thought it a 2 
of his proſperity; but the prophecy which - 
upon he heard by /aiah, made him to know, that 
the counſel of God was not agreeable to ſuch 
thoughts : which more plainly appeared in a fol- 
lowing generation, when by the waters of Babylon 
they fat down and wept. Concerning Egypt we read, 
that 8 Se/ac and Neco kings of Egypt brought ca- 
lamity upon //rael : alſo that their confidence inthe 
Egyptian ſuccours was the cauſe of their deſtruction. 
Where they were torbidden to return into Egypr, I 
do not remember, nor can readily find; but it is 
found in Deuteronomy Xvii. 16. that God had ſaid, 
They ſhould no more return that way; which 1s 
given, as the reaſon, why their king might not 
cauſe the people to return to Egypt, for the multi- 
plying of his horſes. Whether the Lord had laid 
any ſuch injunction upon Abraham of not return- 
ing to Meſopotamia, I cannot fay ; many 8 do 
argue it probably: that he never did return, all cir- 
cumſtances do (to my underſtanding) both ſtrongly 
and neceſſarily conclude. D 
But becauſe this double paſſage of Auabam ts but 
an imagination: and that imaginations of men are ra 
ther valuable gr children, than that they can 
perſuade thoſe of judgment or underſtanding: I take 
it ſufficient, that St. Stephen hath directly taught us, 
that Abrabam left Haran, his father being dead. 
4 Gen. 24. 6, 83. Gen. 28. f2 Kings 20. t Pfal. 
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And ſor che when they ſhew an one ſeriptur 
2238 lieve as. they do. For ul che 
travels of | down in the 
ſcriptures: As firſt from. Ur or Camerina in Chaldea, 
to Haran and then from Haran (aſter 
his 's death) to Sichem; from Sichem he re- 


moved to a mountain between Be 
again, where v9] and he parted, becauſe their flocks 


and hergs of cattle were more than could be fed in 
to re 
he 


from thence the ſecond time he removed 
M e, near Hebron : and thence having pared 


Gerar, in the border of Idumea, under Abimilech : 

after near unto it at Herſale, at which time he 
was ready to offer up his fan 7/aac on the mountain 
J 8 But e his retreat to Haran 
or Charran, appeareth not in any one ſtory, either di- 
vine or human. Now if it may be ſuppoſed, that 
Abraham had made any former journey into Cangap, 
e e 
reaſon be therewithal believe would in 
thoſe af Dog travels Ee an b. of ſome 
certain ſeat, or place of abiding: and not have come 
a ſecond 3 his a. kinſmen, family, 
goods and cattle, not knowing whereon.to reſt him- 
ell. But Abrabam, when he came from Charran, 


the plain of Mariab: where finding 


- 


a 


118 


nan 
bor fog rly been Wy nate, 
that ere he came to Bethe} and Hai, and at his firſt 


entrance into Canaan, God appeared unto him, ſay- 


ing, ute thy ſeed will 1 give this land, ſhewing 
it 2 9 therein, and as a land to 
him unknown. For Abrghgm, without any other 
provident care for himſelf, believed in the word of 
the living God: neither ſending before, nor com- 
ing firſt to diſcover it; but heing arrived he receiv- 


ed a ſecond promiſe from God, that he would give 


— 


1 Foe Re ee 50 96 

ro,  Jome Jay, the Egyptian gave him and ns the 

ban e j. $ 7 2 to prove that he had 
me been in the cauntry, we 


e unto him and his ſeed to inhabit and 
inherit. 

Laſtly, What ſhould move any man to think, 
that Moſes would have omitted any ſuch double 
Journey of Abraham's, ſeeing he ſetteth down all 
his paſſages elſewhere, long and ſhort? As when 
he moved from Sichem, and ſeated between Hai 
and Bethel, the diſtance being but tw miles ; 
and when he moved thence to the valley of Mamre, 
being but twenty-four miles ; and when he left 
Mamre, and fat down at Gerar, being leſs than 
ſix miles; no, Moſes paſg'd over all the times of 
the firſt age with the greater breyity, to haſten him 
to the ſtory of Abraham: ſhutting up all between 
the creation and the flood in fix chapters; which 
age laſted 1636 n but he beſtoweth on the ſto- 
ry of Abrabam fourteen chapters, beginning with 
his birth in the eleventh, and ending with his death 
in the five and twentieth; and this time endured 
but 175 years. It hath therefore no face of truth, 
that Moſes forgot or. neglected any thing concern- 
ing Abrabaw's. travels, or other actions: or that 
he would {ct down thoſe ſmall removes of five miles, 
and omit. thoſe of three, hundred. For ſuch a 
Journey in going and coming would have mini- 


„Gen. 12. 6. > Mont. in Caleb. _ © Origen, homil, 11. in Gen. Aug. de Civit. Dei, l. 16. c. 34. Cajetan. & Perer. in Cen. 
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The anſeer to another of the -objettions propoſ 
ſhe wing that it war 0 unlikely, that Tia 
_ ſhould beget Abraham in Bis 130th ger. 
A 1.0, touching the opjection, where it is fd 

TN. that it was 1 * * Terah ſhould 

t Abraham in his 1 goth year, ſeeing 

himſelf it a wonder to have a 1 
hundred: this is hardly worth the anſwering. - Thi, 
wonder is. indeed miſcaſt, and miſtaken; Alnaban 
having reſpect only to Sarab his wife, when he 
ſpake of their many years. For when the angel gi, 
unto Aprabam in his tent door at ame; 1, 
Sarab tby auife ſbali haus a ſon, it followeth in the 
next verſe, Nom Abraham and Sarab were old an 
fricken in age, and it ceaſed to be with Sarah aft 
the manner of women therefore Sarab laughed, & 
p So then, in that it is By; it ceaſed to be wit 
arab after be manner of women, it appearet 
that the wonder was wrqught on her, and not on 


Abraham. | For Abrahamiby his ſecond wife Key. 

De 
00. 9 5 5 ſdiau, Sbuab 

and the eldeſt of theſe was born 37 years alter Jax: 

and the youngelt 40 years after. What 

then, chat Terab being 130 years old ſhould bega 


Abraham, will they ſay, may be gathered ſtom 
this ſuppoſed deſpair of Abraham at 199 years? Fa 
Sarah died in the year of the world 2145, and 
{ſaac was born in the year 2109, and Abreham did 
not marry. © Keturah till Sarah was buried. S$o i 
we deduct the number of 2109 out of 2145, ther 
remaineth 36; and therefore it Abraham begat five 
ſans 36 years after this ſuppoſed wonder, and wha 
Abrabam Was 137 years old; it is not ſtrange, tha 
his facher Tergb Mold beget Abraham at, 3 30, An 
if Bogz, Obed and Jeſſe, who lived ſo-imany yeay 
and ages after Abrabam, begat ſons at 100 year, 
or near it, it cannot be marvelled at, that Jab 
begat Abraham at 130, and Abraham others atthe 
ſame age, and ſeven years after. 


$ROQT V. 


The anſiwer to two more of the objeftions : ſhewin 
that we may have certainty of Abraham's ay: 
from the ſcripture, tho we make not Abraham 
the eldeſt ſon and that there was great cauſt, 
why in the flory of Abraham his two brethr 
ſhould be reſpected. 


T followeth now to ſpeak ſomething to the ob- 
jection, which brings Abraham's age altogethe! 

in doubt, except we allow him to be the eldeſt ſo 
of Terab, and born when Terah was 70 years old. 
For Abraham's age being made uncertain, all fuc- 
ceeding times are thereby without any pertett rule 
or knowledge. 
But this propoſition, That we cannot be certain 
of Abraham's age, unleſs we make him the eldeſt 
ſon, is falſe. For it is plain in the ſcriptures, that 
when Tergh was 205, which was the year of his 
death, then was Abrabam 75. And if you 3, 
how I can judge of times, either preceding or ſuc- 
ceeeding, by knowing that Abrabam departed He 
ran at that age: I anſwer, that St. Stephen hath told 
us, that Abraham's departure followed the death 
of his father Terab : and Terab died at 205 ſo as the 
75th year of Abraham was the 205th year of Tere 


which 
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ral and Haram was the 


which Anon, chere can be no error in the account 
of times ſucceeding. Now to come to the objection, 
Church, but to Abrubham only, with whom God 
«Rabliſhed the coVenant, and oſ whom Chriſt de- 
{cended according to the fleſh, c. I anſwer,” tit 


Moſes, for many great and neceſſary cauſes, had re- 


peel Nachor and. \Horas. - For the ſucceffion f 


God's Church is not witneſſed by Abraham alone, 
but by the iſſues of Na bar and Haran, were 
idolators or otherwiſe. For Nahar was che 
of Betbuel and Bethwel of Rebecca the mother of. //- 

| parent of Lor, Sarah, 
and Milcah: and Sarah was mother to J 
grandmother to | Faceb 


: and the age of Sarab the daughter 
of Haran is eſpecially. noted, in that it pleaſed God 
to give her a ſon at 90 years, and when by na- 


ture ſhe could not have conceived. And therefore, | 
tho! it were not in regard of themſelves, yet becauſe of the firſt ſons in nature and time: 
daughters of not the firſt-born of Adam, nor 7/aac of Abrabam, 


both Nahor and Abraham married the 
their brother Haran ; and becauſe Iſaac married 
Rebecca the grandchild of Nabbar; Jacob Leah 
and Rachel, the daughters of Laban, the grandchild 
alſo of Nabor ; it was not ſuperfluous in Moſes to 
give light of theſe men's times and ages. And cho' 
ſometimes they - wbrihi ſtrange Gods, as it is 
Jaſbua XXIV. 24 Yet; J fee no cauſe to think, that 
they Kill continued idolaters. For they believed 
and obeyed the calling of Abraham, leaving their 
natural country, and city of Ur in Chaldea, as . 
brabam did, and removed thence all, except mn, 
who died before his father Terab, ere they left Cha 
ies; but Let, his fon, followed Abraham in Ca- 
naan ; and Sarah, the ſiſter of Lot, Abraham mar- 
ried. Nabor alſo, who remained at Charran, gave 
his ſons daughters to 7/azc and. Jacob, his own 
kinſmen ; he himſelf having alſo married in his 
own family ; not thinking it pleaſing: unto God to 
a with ſtrangers and idolaters. And 
that theſe men at length believed in the God of A. 
braham, it can no way be doubted. For when La- 
lan had ſeen the ſervant of Abrabam ſtanding at 
the well beſide Charran, he invited him to his fa- 
ther's houſe in this manner; Come in thou blefſtd f 
Jebovah, &c. And when this ſervant of Abrabam 
demanded an anſwer as touching Rebecca, then an- 
lwered Laban and Betbuel, and ſaid; d This thing 
is proceeded of Jehovah ; meaning that it was the 
will of the true God it ſhould be ſo ; wherein he 
acknowledged God's providence. Likewiſe in the 
following verſe it is written; Take, go, that ſbe 
may be thy maſter's ſon's wife, even as Tehovab 
bath ſaid. This their often uſing of the name of 
Jehovah, which is the proper name of the true God, 
a ſign that they had the knowledge of him. 

Now altho? it be the opinion of St. Chry/aſtom, 
and ſome later writers, as Cajetan Oleafter, Muſcu- 
lus, Calvin, Mercer, and others, that Laban was 
al dolater, becauſe he. retained certain idols or 

Id gods, which Rachel ſtole from him; yet 
at he believed in the true God, it cannot be de- 
Md. For he acknowledgeth the God of Abraham, 
ad of Nabor, and he. called Abraham's ſervant, 
bleſſed of Jehovah, as aforefaid. So as for my 
Hf, I dare not avow; that theſe men were out of 
lan urch, who fare I am were not out of the 
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ſaac, and Abraham, Nabor and Harun : T 
| iz. Milcab allo the wife of altho* Abraham in this verſe be firſt named, $5 
Nabor,, and mother of Bethel, Wwas Jacobs great the ſame is no p 

and firſt:born fon of Terah. For it is tio 
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"Yar "rhe namng of Abräham f, of the three 
.. hrethren, Gen, Yi. 26, doth not prove bat be 
-, Was Yhe *eldeft : togetber with divers reaſons, pro- 

braham was not the eldeſt ſon of 


_ vine" bat 
Feten mow? 
O the main objection, which I anſwer laſt, be- 
1. cauſe it ſeemeth of moſt ſtrength, by which, 
thoſe that ſtrive to ſhorten the times, endeavour to 


- : 
«- 


they prove, that Abraham was the elgeſt fon of Ferab, 


and born an the yoth year of Ts life: ground- 
ing themſelves firſt and chiefly on this place of the 
4criptate, © And Terab lived 70 years, and bepat 
0 UR I fay, dar 


roof at all that he was the el eſt 


conſequence, that the firſt named in ſcri 


was 
therefore eldeſt in blood and birth, nei 


doth it 
appear that it pleaſed God to make _ choice 
r Seth was 


nor Jacob of Iſaac, nor b and Foſeph of Y- 
44, nor David the eldeſt fon of g, Aer Selim 
of David, as is formerly remembred. 
But it is written of Noah ; Noah was five bun- 
Are years old, and Noah begat Shem, Ham and Ju- 
phet-: ſhewing that at the 500th year of his age he 
began to get the firſt of thoſe three ſons. For ac- 
oordingg to St. the, ſpcakking generally, 4 Nec 
Korendendus #ft in bis ordo natiuitatis, fel fienificatio 
futnre dignitaris : in qua excelifit Mrabum; The 
order of nativity is not here to be reſpected, but 
the ſignification of the future in which 
: Abraham was preferred. And therefore as in the 
order of che ſons of Noah, ſo is it here; where it is 
Kid, Thar Trab lived 10 years and begat Abrubam, 
Nabor and Haran ud. was late ere 4 be · 
an to beget ſons, being begotten by his 
ae — 20, as others his anceſtors we at 
30. The like alfo happened to Noah; for where- 
as Adam bepat Seth at 130, Enoſh Kenan at go, 
Kenan Mahalaleel at 70, Mabalaleel Jared at 60, 
Noah was yet 500 years old when he began to be- 
get the firſt of his three ſons as aforeſaid. And 
St. Auguſtine in the place before-cited; rather in- 
clineth to the opinion that Abraham was the young. 
eſt of Terah's ſons, than otherwiſe : tho? for his ex- 
cellency he was worthily named firſt. His own 
words are theſe: Neri enim potuit ut poſterior fit 
generatus Abraham : ſed merito excellentie , qua in 
ſcripturis valde commendatur, prior fuerit nominu- 
tus. It might be, faith he, that Abraham was be- 
gotten later; but was firft named in regard of his 
excellency, for which in ſcripture he is much com- 
mended. So as the naming firſt or laſt, proveth 
nothing who was firſt or laſt born : either in thoſe 
iſſues of Noah or in theſe of Terah : neither hath 
God any reſpect of the eldeſt in nature, as touch- 
ing his election or ſpiritual bleſſing : for Moſes nam. 
eth firſt the children of the promiſe, and the eldeſt 
and firſt in God's favour. Pietas ergo vel ipſa po- 
tins electio divina, que comitem ſerum trabis pieta- 
tem, & Dei timorem, primas partes dat Semo in libe- 
ris Noa, & Abrahams in liberis Thare. Piety, faith 
he, or rather divine election, which doth evermore 
draw with it, or after it piety and the fear of 
God, gave place and precedency to Sbem among 
the children of Noah, and to Abrabam among thoſe 
of Thare. i eee OOT 199 7 ee 
For the reſt it is manifeſt,” that fbraham emred 
Canaan in the 7 5th year of his age. And it was in 
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Canaan that * Hagar bare him 7/mael, when Abra- 
ham had lived 86 years. It was at Gerar (the ſouth 
border of Canaan) that Sarah bare, Jſaac, when 
Abrabam had conſumed 100 years. It was from 
the valley of Mamre in Canaan that Abrabam roſe 
out, when he b reſcued Lot and overthrew Amrapbel. 
and he had then but the age of 83 years: and it is as 
maniteft that he parted from Haran after his father 
Terah was dead. But if Terab begat Abraham at 
70 years old, then muſt Abraham have been 135 
years when he firſt ſet his foot in Canaan: ſeeing 
Terah muſt be ere he parted, and ſo o added 
to 135, made 205, the true age of Terah, which 
is contrary to all thoſe places of ſcripture before re- 
membred, For he entred at 75, he reſcued Lot at 
83, he had IJſinael at 86, he had IJſaac at 100, pro- 
ved by the former places, Yi nt” £4: ee Sut 

Moreover, if Abraham were the eldeſt ſon of 
Terah, and born in the 7oth year of his age: then 
had Terab lived till 7/aac had been 35 years old, and 

1ſfmael 49, both which muſt then have been born in 
Meſopotamia, and therein foſtered to that age: un- 
leſs we ſhould either deny credit to St. Stephen, 
who faith that Abraham departed from Meſopotamia 
after his father's death; or elſe give credit. to the in- 
terpretation of Daniel Angelocrator, who in his Chro- 
nologia antoptica, faith it was about his father's 
death: becauſe the Greek word utTe may be tranſ- 
lated by the Latin ſub, as well as by poſt - which 
tho? elſewhere it may be, yet cannot it be ſo in this 
place. For it were moſt improperly ſpoken, to 
ſay that thoſe things were done about Terah's death, 
which were 60 years before. Wherefore, ſuppoſing A- 
braham to have been born in the 7oth year of Terab, 
we mult give thoſe times and places of birth to A- 
brabam's children, which no authority will warrant; 
for Abrabam had no children in Ur of Chaldea, nor 
in Haran: nor in 10 years after his arrival into Ca- 
naan. For the year of Terah's death, in which 
Abrabam leſt Haran, was the year of the world 
2083: and the year of Iſinael's birth was the world's 
year 2094, which maketh 10 years difference. 
And that Jſaac was born in Canaan, and was to be 
offered upon the mountain Moriah therein, 39 miles 
from Berſabe, where Abrabam then inhabited: and 
that three angels firſt of all appeared to Abrabam in 
the valley of Mamre, no man doubteth. 

And therefore it cannot be that any of Abrabam's 
ſons were born in Meſopotamia nor while Terah 
lived: nor in Jeſs than 10 years after Terah's death: 
and then conſequently was not Abraham the eldeſt 
ſon of Terah, nor born in the 7oth year of Terah's 
age. 

Thirdly, Whereas © Abrabam came into Canaan at 
75, if Terah had begotten him at 70, then had Te- 
rah lived but 145, for 70 and 75 make 145, which 
muſt alſo have been the full age of Terah : but Te- 
rah lived 205 years; and therefore was not Abraham 
born in the 7oth year of Terah. . 
| Fourthly, the ages of Lot and Sarah make it ma- 
nifeſt, that Haran was the elder, if not the eldeſt 
brother of Abrabam; for Sarah or Iſcab wanted 
but 10 years of Abraham's age: Iſaac being born 
when Abraham was 100, and Sarah 9o years old. 
It followeth then, that if Abraham had been the 
elder brother of Haran, Haran muſt have begotten 
Sarah at ꝙ years old: for granting that Haran was 
born but one year after Abraham, and Sarah within 
10 years as old as Abraham, then of neceſſity muſt 
 Haran beget her, when he had lived but 9 years; 
which were too ridiculous to imagine. 

And that Iſcab was Sarah, Rab. Solomon affirm- 
eth; both names, faith he, bearing the ſame ſigni- 
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what end was the word Ifeub or .liſhcab"inferiva f 
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kes and if cab 
it had been but 
bed... I 
ry opinion affirm) that Moſes had no 
parents of Betbuel and Rebecta, the mother 
wiſe an idle name of whom there is nothing elſe fir 
Or laſt ? J ino T6 r NK! 


The 
- Abraham: for Lot was called an old man when 4. 


to Lot, Sar marrymg one 
of Haran's daughters, and Vabor the other, ara; 


and prejudicate) that Haran Wus the eldeſt ſon d 


quod non habebat decem annas quando genuit Sara: 
imo nec octo, Ic. and afterwards, & idev' melius d. 


TH 


"Bair 4 


cation ; and names of 


this 


lace, if Sarah were not meant therchy e tb 
| of any ching fluous it is not uſt im Goch; 
wor belonged'ts ths fr 
idle name to no pufpoſe feen 
nnen Dab. 
Now if it had been true (as thoſe of the contra. 
reſpoct of Ne. 
ing the 

Wet and Or a. 
el, and of Chriſt: what then had Myſes of 
Iſcab in this place, were ſne not Sarub, but other. 


and Haran, who were notwi 


chor 


age alſo of Lot diſproverh the elderſhip d 


braham was but 83 years: and if Lot were of: 
greater age than Abrabam, and Haran were father 
| and Milcab, (Abraham Ty! 


alſo being within 10 years as old as Abrabim: i 
may appear to every reaſonable man (not obſtimt 


Terab, and not Abrabam : who alſo died firſt and 
before his father left Ur in Chaldea. Alſo I 
reaſoneth againſt the opinion of [Abraham's elderſhy, 
upon the ſame place of Genes: drawing "arguinen 
from the age of Sarah, who was but 10 ears young. 
er than Abrabam himſelf. Lyra's words are theſe; 
Si igitur Haran fuit junior ipſo Abrabam, ſeguiur 


detur dicendum, quod Abraham fit ultimò natus & 
tribus filiis Ware, tamen nominatur primb, pri- 
ter ejus dignitatem & quia ponendus erat cuput flir 
pis & generationis ſequentis : & quia primo fact ef 
ei repromiſſio expreſſa de Chriſto, ſicut ſupra dim 
eft de Sem, &c. If therefore (faith Lyra) Haran ws 
4 than Abraham himſelf, it followeth, that 

e was not 10 years old when he begat Sara; 
and therefore it ſeemeth better to be ſaid, that An- 
ham was the laſt born of the three ſons of There, 
nevertheleſs he is named firſt for his dignity, both 
becauſe he was to be ordained head of the ſtock and 
generation following, and becaufe the promiſe a 
Chriſt was firſt made unto him, as before it is {a 
of Sem. | 


SEC. MI. 


A concluſion of this diſpute, noting the authors u 
both fides : with an admonition that they ubid 
ſhorten the times make all ancient flories the mitt 
unprobable. 


T therefore agreeth with the ſcriptures, \ vit 
nature, time, and reaſon, that Haran was tie 
eldeſt ſon of Terah, and not Abraham : and tat 
Abraham was born in the 13oth year of Ta 
life, and not in the 7oth year. For Abrahan de: 
parting Charran after * Terah died, according to dt. 
Stephen, and that journey by Abrabam 

when he was © 75 years old, theſe two number 
added make 205 years, the full age of fer : 
ſeeing that when Terah died, then Abrabam 
Canaan. For my ſelf, I have no other end here- 
in, than to maniteſt the truth of the world's ſtor) | 
I reverence the judgments of the fathersz/ but 
know they were. miſtaken in parti St. Ar 
guſtine was doubtful, and could not determine thb 
controverſy. For whatſoever is borrowed from hin 
out of his 16th book de Civitate Dei, c. 15. ® 
ſame may be anſwered out of himſelf in his 250 


0 


Gen. 12. 4 Acts 7. 4. © Gen. 12. 4. 


Chap. I. 
queſtion upon Gen, / But St. Auguſtine herein follow- 
ed Joſephus, and \ folloy 
Aucuſtine. And it was out of a fooliſh pride and 
vanity, that the Hebrews and Joſephus ſought to 
make Abraham the firſt- born: as if God had had 
reſpect to the eldeſt in nature. So did Jaſegbus, 
together with Nicholas Damaſcenus (thinking 

by to glorify the Jervi/þ nation) make Abraham a 
king, intitling Sarah by the name of queen Sarah: 
and ſaid that Alrabam was followed with 318 cap- 
tains, of which every one had an infinite multitude 
under him; trecentos & octodecim prefettos habuit : 
quorum ſingulis infinita multitudo parebat. And that 
Pharaoh invading him with a great army, took from 
him his wife Sarah. Such fables argue that Jo/e- 
phus is not to be believed, but witli diſcreet reſer- 

ations. 

: This account of times, allowing no more than 
292 years from the flood to Abraham, is upheld b 


— 
* 


many of the Hebrews. But how ſhould we value the 
opinion of ſuch chronologers, as take Amraphe] for 
Nimrod 7 Surely, if their judgment in ſuch matters 
were worthy to be regarded, 1t would have appear- 
ed inſetting down the ſucceſſion of the Perſian kings, 
under whom they lived, whoſe hiſtory was not ſo 
fr remote in time, as theſe antiquities, nor wanting 
the light of many good writers. Yet groſly have 
they erred therein, and ſo familiar are their miſta- 
kings in all things of like nature, that we ſeldom 
find their opinion rehearſed without the confutation 
treading on the heels of it. They of the Roman re- 
ligion are alſo generally on the ſame ſide: it being 
a thing uſual among them, to maintain whatſoever 
they haye been formerly known to hold. and believe. 
Contrariwiſe, of the more ancient Theodoret, and 
ſome following him: of later times Reroaldus, Co- 
doman, Pencer, Calvin, Junius, Beza, Broughton, 
Doct. Gibbons, and Moor, with divers of the Pro- 
teſtants, hold Abraham to have been born in the 
130th year of his father Terah. From theſe (as in a 
caſe not concerning any point in religion) divers of 
the ſame religion, and thoſe nevertheleſs good au- 
thors, as Bacholcerns, Chitræus, Hunctius and others, 
are very averſe herein, eſpecially Jaſenbus Scaliger 
with his Sethus Calvifius, proclaiming Beroaldus an 
arch-heretick in chronology, and condemning this 
opinion of his as poiſonous. Contrariwiſe Auguſti- 
as Torniellus a prieſt of the congregation of St. 
Haul, a judicious, diligent, and free writer, whoſe 
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; (8 annals are newly ſet forth, very earneſtly defends 
hich the opinion, which I have already delivered: not 
* iledging Beroaldus, not any proteſtant writer, as 
being perhaps unwilling to owe thanks to hereticks. 
wh tor my ſelf, I do neither miſlike the contrary opi- 
the mon, becauſe commonly thoſe of the Romiſh religi- ; 
* on abour to uphold itz nor favour this large account 
1 of times, becauſe many notable men of the Proze- 
2 laut writers have approved it; but for the truth it 
y St. lf. To ſtrengthen which, after all theſe former 
on ralons, and teſtimonies of ſcripture; I will add th 
op much more to the reſt; Firſt, it is apparent to al 
* men of judgment, that the beſt approved hiſtorians, 
rl ne and prophane, labour to inveſtigate the truth 
ber- © times, thereby; to, approve the ſtories and fore- 
ory Pal”d actions of the world: and not the truth of 
vat | iorics-to approve the times by. Let us then make 
oF ludgment to our ſelves 3 which of thoſe two accounts 
1 Ste the beſt reputation to the ſtory of the ſcriptures; 
| hin king the world's new plantation, and che con- 
de dance of God's church eher that, of 7a/aphus, 


ind thoſe which follow hini, who make but 292 
Jears, or thereabouts, between the flood and birth 
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of Abrabam.: or this other account, which makes 
352 years between the, one. and the other: the one 
taking Alraham to be the firſt born of Thare, in the 
oth year of his life: the other a younger fon of 
Thare; and born when he had lived 130. years. 
And if we lock over all, and do not haſtily E 
our underſtanding with the firſt things offered, and 
thereby being ſatiated do flethfully and drowſily ſit 
down ; we {hall find it more agreeable rather to al- 
low the reckoning of the Sepruagint, who, accord- 
ing to ſome editions, make it above 1072 years be- 
tween the flood and Abraham's birth: than to take 
away any part of thoſe 352 years given. For if we 
adviſedly conſider the ſtate and countenance of the 
world, ſuch as it was in Abraham's time, yea, be- 
fore Abraham was burn, we ſhall find that it were 
very ill done of us, by following opinion without 
the guide of reaſon, to. pare the times aver-deeply 


y between Abrabam and the flood: becauſe in cutting 


them too near the quick, the reputation of the whole 
ſtory might perchance bleed thereby, were not the 
teſlimony of the ſcripture ſupream, ſo as no objecti- 
on can approach it: and that we did not follow 
withal this precept of St. Auguſtine, that whereſo- 
ever v4 one place in the ſcriptures may be concei- 
ved diſagreeing to the whole, the ſame is by igno- 
rance of interpretation miſunderſtood. For in A. 
braham's time, all the then-known parts of the 
world were peopled: all regions and countries had 
their kings. Egypt had many magnificent cities: 
and ſo had Paleftina, and all the bordering coun- 
tries: yen, all that part of the world beſides, as far 
as Iadtia and thoſe not built with ſticks, but of 
hewen ſtones, and defended. with walls, and ram- 
piers: which magnificence needed a parent of more 
antiquity, than thoſe other men have ſuppoſed. And 
therefore, where the ſcriptures are plaineſt, and beſt 
agreeing with reaſon and nature, to what end ſhould 
we labour to beget doubts and ſcruples, or draw all 
things into wonders and marvels? giving alſo 


{ſtrength thereby to common, cavillers; and to thoſe 


mens apiſh brains, who only bend their wits. to find 
impoſſibilities and monſters in the ſtory of the world 
and mankind. to 
SE C T. VIII. 

A computation of the times of the Aſſyrians, and 
others, l upon the times noted in the ſtocy 

of Abraham. | | 

N this fort therefore for the reaſons before alledg- 
] ed, I conclude, that from the general flood, to 
the birth of * Alrabam, 352 years were conſumed : 
and taking the A/yrian hiſtory with us, the ſame 
number of years were ſpent from the flood to the 
43d year of Niuus: in which 43d year of Ninus 
Abraham was born: which happened in the year of 
the world 2009. 3 - \ 
No of this time of 352 years, we muſt give one 
the increaſe of thoſe people which 
came into Shinar, as to thoſe that ſtaid in the eaſt, 
to wit, 30 years to Chus, ere he begat Seba : of 
which tho' the ſcriptures are ſilent, yet becauſe 
thoſe of the ſame time had that age when they begat 
their firſt ſons, we may the more ſafely give the 


Part as well to 


7 


like allowance to theſe. For Eber begat Peleg at 


34, Peleg Regu at 30, Regu Serug at 32. Now at- 
ter Seba, Chas begat Havila, Sabta, Raama and 
Sabtecha ; and Raama begat Sheba and Dedan, be- 
fore Nimrod was born, as it appeareth Gen. x. which 
b St. Auguſtine approveth. Giving then 30 years 
more to Raama ere he begat Sheba, and 5 years to 


i An, mundi 008. dil 352. natus Abraham. Euſeb. Auguf: de Civitate Dei, 1. 16. c. 17. Aug. de Civitate Dei. 
No. IX. | 8 8 
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the five elder brothers of Nimrod, may be gathered 


— 


— 


3 


that 65 years were confumed ere Nimrod himſelf 
was born : and that Raama had that age ere any of 


his ſons were begotten, it may be gathered, by 
- example and compariſon : for *Peleg, the 4th-from 


Noah, as Raama was, begat Regu in the fame year 
of his life. | 

Let us then allow 60 years more after the birth 
of Nimrod, for two other generations to be brought 
torth, or elſe we ſhall hardly find people to build 


| Babel: for ſure we are that it was done by hands, 


and not by miracle: becauſe it diſpleaſed God. Theſe 
two numbers of 65 and 60 make 125: the reſt of 
the time of 131 (in which year they arrived in Shi- 
nar, W there were 6 years remaining) we we 
give them for their travels from the eaſt : becauſe 
they were peſtered with women, children and cat- 
tle: and, as ſome ancient writers have conceived, and 
Becanus of later times, they kept always the moun- 
tains ſides, for fear of a ſecond flood. Now 1f we 
take this number of 131 out of 352, there remains 
221, of which number ®Beroſus beſtoweth 65 on 
Belus, and 42 on Ninus, before Abraham born: 
both which St. Auguſtine approveth: which two 
numbers taken again out of 221, there remaineth 


114 years of the 352, from the flood to Abraham's 


birth: which number of 114, neceſſity beſtoweth on 


Nimrod. | 


And if it be objected that this time given to 
Nimrod, is over- long: ſure if we compare the age 
of Nimrod with the reſt of the ſame deſcent from 
Neah, it will rather appear over-ſhort. For Nim- 
rod, by this account, lived in all but 179 years: 
whereof he reigned 112: whereas Sale, who was the 
ſon of Arphaxad the ſon of Sem, lived 403 years : 
and of the ſame age of the world was Nimrod, the 


ſon of Chus, the ſon of Cham. 


Now after Abraham was born, 

Ninus reigned 9 years: which added to 43, 
make 52. 

Ninus dieth and leaveth Semiramis his ſucceſſour, 

Semiramis governed the empire of Babylonia and 
Aſſyria 42 years, and died in the 52d year com- 
pleat of 4braham's life. 

Ninias or Zameis ſucceeded Semiramis, and ruled 
38 years, in the 2d year of whoſe reign Abrabam 
lett Meſopotamia. 

When Abrabam was 85 years old, he. reſcued his 
nephew Lot, and overthrew by ſurpriſe Amraphel 
king of Shinar, or Babylonia. Ninias reigned 38 
years, and Abraham came into Canaan but 23 
years after Semiramis died: which was the 75th 
year of his age: ſo that Amraphel may ſeem to have 
been this NVinias the ſon of Ninus, and Semiramis, 
whoſe 22d year, as aforeſaid, being the 75th year 
of Abraham, he and his fellow-kings might have 
received this overthrow in the 85th year of Abraham, 
and the 33d year of his own reign: after which he 
reigned 5 years: which make in all 38. But the 
truth is, that the reaſons to the contrary, urging 
that this Amraphel could not be Ninias, are not ea- 
fily anſwered. Howbeit for the times of the Myri- 
an Kings, that they are to be ordered as we have 
ſet them down, according to the times noted by 
Moſes, in the ſtory of Abraham, it is moſt certain: 


unleſs we will either derogate from the truth of Mo- 


ess Computation, which were implety : or account 
the whole hiſtory of Ninus and Semiramis to be but 
a fiction: which were to condemn all ancient hiſtori- 


ans for fablers. 


Gen. 11. 18. 
Jovis Beli qui imperavit annis 65. Beroſus. 
437. «Gen. 14. 4. 
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any armies into Arabia Petræa, 


8 ECT. IX. 
That Amraphel, one of the four kings whom Abra. 
ham overthrew, Gen. xiv. may probably be though, 
to have been Ninias the ſon of Ninus. | 


ND now touching this Amraphel, whom 14. 
A ſes makes king of Shinar or Babylonia, in the 
85th year of Abraham's life, that is, in the 33d year 
of the reign of Ninias Zameis the king of the 45 
Hrians, the ſon of Ninus and Semiramis, it is 
to affirm what he was, and how he could be at thi. 
time king of Babylonia : Ninias Zameis then reign. 
ing there. To this doubt the anſwer which firſt otter. 
eth it ſelf as moſt probable, is that which hath been 
already noted, that this Ninias or Zameis, was ng 
other than our Amraphel who invaded Traconi; 
or Baſan, and overthrew thoſe five kings of Peng. 
polis, or the valley of Siddim. For the ſcripture; 
tell us, that Amraphel was king of Shinar, which 
is Babylonia and the times before accounted make 
him tobe the ſucceſſour of Ninus and Semiramis: and 
it falleth out with the 85th year of Abraham's liſe: 
wherein he reſcued Lot, ſlew Chedorlaomer, and 
overthrew the reſt, True it is, that this Amraply/ 
was not at this time the greateſt monarch : for (hz. 
dorlaomer commanded in chief, tho' Amraphel be 
firſt named by Moſes in the iſt verſe of the xivh 
chapter of Geneſis, For the kings of the valley of 
Siddim, or of Pentapolis or of the five cities, were 
the vaſſals of Chedorlaomer, and not of Amraphyl: 
as it is written: 4 Twelve years were they ſubjed n 
Chedorlaomer, but in the 13th year they rebelled, au 
in the 14th year came Chedorlaomer and the king 
that were with him and therefore was Chedorlu- 
mer the principal in this enterpriſe, who was then 
king of Elam, which is Per/ia : Now Perſia being 
ſeated over Tigris, and to the eaſt of Amraphels 
country: and the other two kings, which were con- 
panions with Amraphel, being ſeated to the welt d 
Shinar or Babylonia. Amraphel, who held Bab. 
nia it ſelf, ſeemeth at this time to have had no great 
ſcope or large dominion, For had Amraphel been ſo 
great a prince as prophane hiſtorians make Niu ot 
Semiramis whom he ſucceeded, he ſhould not have 
needed the aſſiſtance of three other kings for th 
expedition. But tho* Chedorlaomer were the firſt and 
greateſt of thoſe four kings (as it is manifeſt that he 
was: for theſe little kings of Sodom, Gomorrha, Ci. 
were his vaſſals, and not AmraphePs) yet this makes 
not the conjecture leſs probable, but that this An. 
raphel might be Ninias. For it may be, that tit 
great and potent empire of {Aſria, had now (as We 
ſhall ſhew more plainly in that which followeth) x. 
ceived a downright fall at the time of this war: io 
not long before it commanded all the kingdoms be. 
tween India and the Phenician fea ; to wit, in the 
times of Ninus and Semiramis. 32 


SRC. X. 


Of Arioch anotber of the four kings : and that Els 


whereof he is ſaid to have been king, lies betwtt® 
Cceleſyria and Arabia Petræa. 


OW the two other kings joined with Au 

phel, and Chedorlaomer, were Arioch and 7. 
dal; the one king of Ellaſſar, the other of the 3 
For Ellaſſar, Aquila and Jerome write Pontus 10 
Toftatus thinketh that it ſhould be Helleſpom : * Fj 
opinion Pererius favoureth. But this is only to 
tend the Latin tranſlation.” For as Pontus, 4 
Helleſpont far diſtant, and out of the way to 1 
or into dum 
which countries theſe four kings chiefly invaded, 


b An. a ſalute humani generis ab aquis centeſimo primo ccepit regnum Babylonicum ſub noſtro Saturno 2 
85 Of the wworld 2017. Of the flood 70 r. 2059. mundi, 403. a dil. 2083. 427. 2093 
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beides that, it is certain, that the AH rians (when 
teſt) had never any dominion in 4/ia 
For at ſuch time as the Mrians feared 
he invaſion of the Medes and Perſians, they ſent 
"ot into Aſia the leſs as commanders : but uted all 
the art the had to invite * Creſus to their aſſiſt- 
uading him that nothing could be more 
dangerous for himſelf, and the other kings of thoſe 

than the ſucceſs of the Medes againſt the 


they were grea 
the leſs. 


ance; Pe 


rts | : 
an. But examine the enterpriſe, what it was. 


d 425 kings (faith the text) made war with Bera, 
of Sodom, Birſha king of Gomorrha, Shinab 
of Admah, and Shemebar king of Zeboim, and 
All which five 


king 
60 

the Big of Bela which is Zoar. | 
kings had not ſo much ground as Middleſex : being 


ach a kind of Reguli, as Joſhua found in the land 
long after : namely, lords of cities and ſmall terri- 


tories adjoining 3 of which Canaan had 33 all ſlain 
or hanged by Joſhua. Neither can the other coun- 
tries, which in the text they are ſaid alſo to have 


invaded, be imagined to have been at that time of 


any great power: and therefore to call in kings 
from Pontus or Helleſpont, had maniteſted a great 
impotence and weakneſs in the Kings of Babylon 
and Per ſia. 

And tho? it be alledged for an example, that di- 
rers kings far off, came to aſſiſt Pompey againſt 


ions and circumſtances, do neither lead nor teach. 
For there was no cauſe to fear the greatneſs of theſe 
petty kings, or of the other countries: but the 
eyes of the world were fixed on Ceſar 3 and his un- 
dertakings and intents were to all other princes no 
leſs doubtful than fearful : but the whole country by 
theſe four kings maſtered in their paſſage, was at- 
terwards given to the half tribe of Manaſſeh, Gad, 
and Ruben : a narrow valley of ground lying be- 
tween Jordan and the mountains of Sejr incloſed 
by the river of Arnon on the ſouth- ſide, and by Li- 
banus on the north, conſiſting of the two ſmall pro- 
vinces of Traconitis or Baſan, and the region of 
tne Moabites : a conqueſt far unvaluable, and lit- 
tle anſwering to the power of the Mrian empire, if 
the ſame had remained in any comparable eſtate 
with the times of Ninus and Semiramis, who ſub- 
jected all the great kings of that part of the world, 
without the aſſiſtance of any of the Kings of Hel- 
pont, or any other part of Aſia the leis. But as 
the / ulzar and Aquila convert Ellaſſar by Pontus: 
lo Hmmac has es Arioch a king of the Scythians, 
1 king indeed, as far fetched to join with the 4½ 
ſſrians in this war, as the world had any at that 
ume. The Septuagint do not change the word of 
Lizfar at all, but as they keep the word Ararat, 
on the mountains whereof the ark did reſt, ſo do 
ney in this place retain the Hebrew word Ellaſſar, 
being doubttul to give it a wrong interpretation. 
And Pererius himſelf remembreth other opinions 
ur more probable than this of Pontus or Helleſpont : 
et he dares not avow his liking of them, becauſe 
ue Latin tranſlation hath it otherwiſe. For Ste- 
thanus de Urbibus, a Grecian coſmographer, findeth 


city of Ellas in the border of Celeſyria. And 


d. Jerome calleth Ellas the city of Arioch, as in 
ruth it was. Now altho' the fame be ſeated by 
Yephanus in Celeſyria, yet it ſtandeth on the border 
" Arabia, of which Arioch was king: who for- 
merly joined with Minus in all his conqueſts, being 
* the ſame family, and deſcended from Cham 
nd Chus : after whom the name of Arius was by 

Hebrews written Arioch ; and afterwards again 
2 eras - as in the © Maccabees : the kings of Ara- 
'a holding that name even to the time of St. Paul, 


Nenophon. b Gen. 14. 2 Macc. 5. 2. 42 Cor. 11. 32. 
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Ceſar : yet theſe ſame examples, without like occa- 
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who was ſought to be betray'd by the Jicutenants 
of Aretas commanding in Damaſcas. They were 
princes for the moſt confederate and depending up- 
on the 4/rian empire. It is true, that we find 
in Daniel li. that in the time of Nabuchodonoſor; 
one Arioch was general of his army, and the prin- 
cipal commander under him, who was a king of 
Kings: which makes it plain, that Arioch here ſpo- 
ken of, the ſon of that Arioch, cohfederate of Ninus, 
was no king of Pontus, nor of Scythia regions 
far removed from the Affrians and Babylonians: 
The name alſo of Arioch who commanded under 
Nabuchodonoſor is mentioned in 3 by the 
name of King of the Elymeans, who are a nation 
of Per/ians bordering M ria, according to Ste- 
phanus ;, tho? Pliny ſets it between the ſea-coaſt, and 
Media : and if any brother of the Arabian kings; 
or other of that houſe (known by the name of Arius, 
Arioch, Areta or Aretas) had the government of 
that Per/ian province called El/ymais (as it ſeemeth 
they had by the places of Daniel and Judith) yet 
the ſame was in Nabuchodonoſor's time. But this 
Arioch here ſpoken of, may with more reaſon be 
taken for the king of Arabia, the ſon of Arius, 
the confederate of Ninus : whoſe ſons held league 
as their fathers did, being the next bordering prince 
of all on that ſide towards the weſt to Babylonia, 
and Chaldea ; and in amity with them from the 
beginning, and of their own houſe, and blood: 
which © D. Siculus alſo confirmeth. 


SE CT. XI: 
Of Tidal another of the four kings. 


THE fourth king by Abraham overthrown was 
Tidal, king of the nations, The Hebrew 
writes it Gojim, which Yatablus takes to be a pro- 
per name: Lyra of mix'd people: Calvin of run- 
nagates without habitation: Pererius out of Srabo, 
finds that Galilea was inhabited by divers nations, 
which were a mix d people: namely of Egyptians, 
Arabians, and Phenicians. Nam tales ſunt qui Ga- 
lilæam habitant ; Such are the inhabitants of Galilee, 
ſaith $:rabo - and therefore was 73dal called king of 
theſe nations, as they ſuppoſe. And it may be ſo: 
but the authority of Strabo is nothing in this queſtion. 
Fot Galilea was not peopled at this time as it was in 
the time of Strabo. For when Abraham came into 
Canaan, the s Canaanite was then in the land, 
howſoever they might be afterwards mix d; which 
I know not. But there are many petty kingdoms 
adjoining to Phenicia, and Paleſtina ; as Palmyre- 
na, Batanea, Laodicene, Apamena, Chalcedice, Caſ- 


fiotis, Chalibonitis, and all theſe do alſo join them- 


ſelves to Meſopotamia on the north, and to Ara- 
bia on the eaſt. And that theſe nations gathered 
themſelves together under Tidal, I take to be the 
probableſt conjecture. 


SECT. XII. 


| That Chedorlaomer the chief of the four kings was not 


of Aſſyria, but of Perſia: and that the Aſſyrian 
empire at this time was much impaired. - 


Aſtly, whereas it is conceived that Chedorlaonie; 
| was the A/rian emperor, and that Amrapbel 
was but a fatrape, viceroy, or provincial gover- 
nor of Babylonia, and that the other kings named 
were ſuch alſo, I cannot agree with Pererius in this. 
For Meſes was too well acquainted with the names 
of Aur, and Shinar, to call the ¶Hrian a king 
of Elam; thoſe kings being in the ſcriptures 
eyermore called by the name of Chaldea, Shi- 


© Diod. Sic. I. 2.c. 1. f Strab. I. 16. fol. 523. $£Gen, * 6. 
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nar, Babylonia or Afſyria : but never by Elam ; 
and Chedorlaomer or Kedarlavmer was ſo called of 
Kidor, from Cidarim, which in the Hebrew ſigni- 
fieth regale: for ſo Q, Curtius calleth the garment 
which the Perſan kings wate on their heads. 

Neither do I believe that the AHrian or Babh lo- 
nian empire ſtood in any greatneſs at the time of 
this invaſion, and my reaſons are theſe ; Firſt, Ex- 
ample and experience teach us, that thoſe 5 
which are ſet up haſtily, or forced violently, 
not long laſt: Alexander became lord of all Aſia on 
this ſide of Indus, in a time of ſo ſhort a lite, as 
it laſted not to over-look what itſelf had brought 
forth. His fortunes were violent, but not r 
al: for His empire died at once with himſelf: all 
whoſe chief commanders became kings after him. 
Tamerlane conquered Aſia and India with a ſtorm- 
like and terrible ſucceſs: but to prevalent fury God 
hath adjoined a ſhort life: and whatſoever ' things 
nature herſelf worketh in haſte, ſhe taketh the leaſt 
care of their continuance. The fruit of his victo- 
ries periſhed with him, if not before. 

Ninus being the firſt whom the madneſs of 
boundleſs dominion tranſported, invaded his neigh- 
bour princes, and became victorious over them: 
a man violent, inſolent and cruel. Semiramis ta- 
king the opportunity, and being more proud, ad- 
venturous, and ambitious, than her paramour, 
enlarged the Babylonian empire, and beautified many 
places therein with buildings unexampled. Buther 
{on having changed nature and condition with his 
mother, proved no leſs feminine than ſhe was maſ- 
culine. And as wounds and wrongs, by their con- 


tinual ſmart, put the patient in mind how to cure. 


the one, and revenge the other; ſo thoſe Kings ad- 
joining (whoſe ſubjection and calamities incident 
were but new, and therefore the more grievous) 
could not ſleep, when. the advantage was offered 
by ſuch a ſucceſſour, For in Regno Babylonico hic 
parum reſplenduit; This king ſhined little (faith 
Nauclerus of Ninias) in the Babylonian Kingdom. 
And likely it is, that the riecks of mortal men hav- 
ing been never before galled with the yoke of fo- 
reign dominion, nor Ering ever had experience 
of that moſt miſerable and deteſted condition of liv- 
ing in ſlavery; no long deſcent having as yet in- 
veſted the AHrian with a right, nor any other 
title being for him pretended than a ſtrong 
hand ;. the fooliſh and effeminate ſon of a tyran- 
nous and hated father, could very ill hold ſo many 
great princes and nations his vaſſals, with a power 
leſs maſtering, and a mind leſs induſttious than his 
father and mother had uſed before him. And he 
that was 1o much given, over to licentious idleneſs, 
as to ſuffer his mother to reign 42 years, and there- 


of the greateſt part after he came to man's eſtate, 


witneſſed thereby to the world, that he ſo much 
preferred eaſe before honour, and bodily pleaſures 
before greatneſs, as he neither endeavoured to gain 
what he could not govern, nor to keep what he 
could not without contentious peril enjoy. 

Theſe conſiderations being joined to the ſtory 
of Amraphel, delivered by Moſes, by which we 
find that Amraphel king of Shinar was rather an 
inferiour to the king of Per/ia, than either his ſupe- 
riour or equal, make it ſeem probable, that the em- 
pire of Ninus and Semiramis was at that time bro- 
en aſunder, and reſtrained again to Babylonia. 

For concluſion I will add theſe two arguments 
confirming the ſormer: Firſt, That at ſuch time as 
it pleaſed, God to impoſe that great travel upon A.- 
braham, from Ur in Chaldea to Charran, and then 


to Canaan a paſſage of 700 miles, or little leſs, with 
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Strabo, 


women, children, and carriages: the countries the 
which he watidred were then ſettled, and in 
For it was in the 23d year of Ninias, When hu, 
ham obeying the voice of God, took "this "Thy 
journey in hand: in which time of 23 years after 
the death of Semiramis, the neighbour princes hag 
recovered their liberty and former eſtates: For 29, 
miramis's army of four millions, with herſelf, dither 
conſumed in India, and all her arms and ENginey 2 
war at the ſame time loſt, gave an "occaſion ang 
opportunity even to the pooreſt ſouls, and weaken 
hearted creatures of the world, to repurchaſe the; 
former liberty. | 
Secondly, It is affirmed by the beſt and ancients 
hiſtorians, that Arias the fon of Vinias, or Ju. 
raphel, invaded the Bafrians and Caſpian, and 
again ſubjected them: which needed not if they had 
not been revolted from Ninias, after Minus's death 
And as Arioch recovered one part, ſo did Bale; 
or Balaneus, otherwiſe Xerxes, reduce the reſt p. 
volted to their former obedience. Of whom it i; 
ſaid, that he conquered from Egypt to India: and 
therefore was called Xerxes, id eſt, Vitor e ,. 
umphator, a conquerour and triumpher, which ur- 
dertakings had been no other than the effects qt 
madneſs, had not thoſe countries freed themfelye; 
from the Babylonian ſubjection. Now if we hal 
make any doubt hereof, that is, of the conqueſt cf 
Arius and Xerxes, both which lived after Min 
and Ninias, we may as well think the reſt of Niu 
and Semiramis to be but feigned: but if we 
this re-conqueſt, then is it true, that while Nin 
or Amraphel ruled, the Aſſyrian empire was torn 
aſunder, according to that which hach bern gathered 
out of Moſes, as before remembret. 


SEC Tr. XIII. 


at it is not improbable that the four kings bad u 
dominion in the countries named, but that they 

had elſewhere with their colonies planted tlen- 

ſelves : and ſo retained the names of the countries 

whence they came which. if it be ſo, wwe ned nit 

ſay that Amraphel was Ninias, nor trouble our 
- ſelves with many other difficulties, 


> >FDESSHES A 


=, 


H E conſent of all writers, whoſe works have 
come to my peruſal, agreeing as they do, hut 
theſe four kings, Amraphel of Shinar, Chedorlaonn 
of Elam, and thoſe fellows. were lords of thoſe re 
gions, whereunto they are or ſeem intitled: dot 
almoſt inforce us to think, that the hiſtory mult be 
ſo underſtood, as I have delivered. But if in thi 
place, as often. elſewhere in the ſcriptures, thx 
names of countries may be ſet for people of thole 
lands, or if (as Jerome hath it) Chedorlaumer was 
king of the Elaimtes, as Tidal was ſaid to be ofthe 
nations, that is, of people either wanting a fixed 
habitation, or gathered out of ſundry regions: then 
may we otherwiſe conceive of this hiſtory, remov- 
ing thereby ſome difficulties ' which men perhaps 
have been unwilling to find, becauſe they could not 


find how to reſolve them. For as it had been 2 
ſtrange conjecture to think that Arioch was drawn 
to aſſiſt the Per/ian, againſt the Sodomite; as Jar as 
from Pontus, where it very unlikely that Chedir- 
laomer was known, and almoſt impoſſible that the 
vale of Siddim ſhould have been once named ſo i 
true eſtimation it is a thing of great improbability, 
that Chedorlaomer, if he were King of Pirſia alone, | 
ſhould paſs thro? ſo great a part of the world, 4s the i - 
countries of A Hria, Chaldea,; Meſopotamia, Hic, 
and part of Arabia and Canaan, to ſubdue thok 
five towns, whoſe very names how they ſhould 


Lib. 15. 


come 


chaps) 


come to his ear, being 'disjoined by ſo many 
eat nations of different anger, a wiſe man 
Gould hardly conjecture. And if all the countries 
bordering Perſia, together with the Babylonian 
vimſelf, yea the kingdom of Elaſſar, and that of 
dal, ſo far off removed, were become his depen- 
dants, what reaſon can we find that might have in- 
duced him to hearken after Sodom and Gomorrha ? 
and when he ſhould have ſought the eſtabliſhment 
of his new-gotten empire, by rooting out the po- 
ſterity of Ninus (as Ninus had dealt by Pharnus of 
Media, and Zoroaſter of Bactria) than to employ 
the forces of Amraphel, and thoſe other kings, againſt 
five petty towns, leaving Tyrus and Sidon, and the 
great city of Damaſco, with many other places of 
much importance, and far nearer unto him, unſub- 
dued ? Now as theſe doubts which may be alledg- 
ed againſt the firſt conqueſt of the vale of Siddim, 
are exceeding vehement: ſo are the objections to be 
made againſt his re-conqueſt of theſe five cities, 
when they had revolted, as forcible ; yea and more, 
s being grounded partly upon the text it ſelf, For 
firſt, what madneſs had it — in that ſmall pro- 
vince, to rebel againſt ſo powerful a monarch ? Or 
if it were fo, that they dwelling far from him, ho- 
ped rather to be forgotten, than that he ſhould come 
or ſend to reclaim them: was it not more than mad- 
neſs in them, when his terrible army approached, 
ſtill to entertain hope of evaſion ; yea, to make re- 
ſtance (being themſelves a diſſolute, and therefore 
unwarlike people) againſt the power of all the na- 
tions between Euphrates, yea between themſelves 
and the river of Indus? Likewiſe on the part of 
Chedorlaomer we ſhould find no great wiſdom; if 
he knowing the weakneſs of this people, had raiſed 
ſuch a world of men againſt them: whom by any 
lieutenant, with ſmall forces, he might have ſubdu- 
ed. For the inheritance of that little 
was not ſufficient to countervail one month's 

charges of ſo huge an army. How ſmall then muſt 
his valour have been, who with ſo mighty prepa- 
rations effected no more than the waſting of that 
valley, wherein, he left the cities ſtanding, taking 


2 few priſoners, and the pillage of the country, al- 
tho he had broken their army in the field? Now 
the ſcriptures do not make any fearful-matter of this 
myaſion, tho* ſuppoſed to be ſo great: but com- 
poſe the two WMmies as equally match'd, ſaying 
they were four kings againſt five; yea, iſ the place 
be literally expounded, we ſhall find in Geneſis xiv. 
17. that Abraham ſlew all theſe kings, of which 
great ſlaughter no hiſtory makes mention: neither 
vill the reign of Ninas, who lived four or five years 
longer, permit that he ſhould have died ſo ſoon; 
neither would hiſtories have forgotten the manner 
dl his death, if he had fo ſtrangely periſhed in Sy- 
na. Whereby it appears, that theſe four kings 
Were not the ſame that they are commonly thought: 
nor their forces ſo great as opinion hath made them. 


ch as many others, who in that age carried the ſame 
tle, lords and commanders every one of his own 
company, which he carried forth as a colony, ſeeking 
Place where to ſettle himſelf and them, as was the 
uſual manner of thoſe times. — 

Neither is it improbable, that Chedorlaomer lead- 
"Sg a troop of Perfians, Amraphel ſome people out 
f Shinar, and Tidal others gathered out. of ſundry 
Paces, might conſort together, and make the weak- 


elt of the country which lay about them to 
chem tribute. We - ot 


f * ſoever will conſider the be- 
Sning of the firſt book of Thucydides, with the 
manner of diſcoveries, conqueſts and plantations, in 
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no one of them; but returned well contented with 


It may therefore well be true, that theſe kings. were 


the infancy of Greece, or the manner of the Sara- 
cens invading Africa and Spain, with almoſt as ma- 
ny kings as ſeveral armies: or the proceedings of 
the Spaniards in their new diſcoveries, paſſages and 
conqueſts in the Meſt- Indies may eaſily. perceive, 
that it was neither unuſual for the leaders of colo- 


nies to receive title from the people whom they 
conducted: nor to make alliances together, and 
break them again, diſturbing ſometimes one the o- 
ther, ſometimes helping 'in-purſuit of a co 

That Amrapbel and his aſſociates were ſuch. manner 
of commanders, it may ſeem the more likely, by 
the flothful quality of Vinias then reigning in A, 
Hria; whoſe unmanlike temper was ſuch, as nie 
well give occaſion to ſuch undertaking ſpirits, as 
wanted the employments whereunto they were ac- 
cuſtomed, in the reign of Semiramis, rather to ſeek ad- 
ventures abroad, than to remain at home ed; 
whilſt others more unworthy than themſelves, were 
advanced. If the conſent of the whole ſtream of 
writers upon this place make this conjecture diſ- 
agreeable to the text, to the authority whereof all 
human reaſon muſt ſubſcribe, then we may hold 
our ſelves to the former conj , that Amra- 
phel was Ninias : and that the power of his anceſ- 
tors being by his ſloth decayed, he might well be 
inferiour to the Perſian Chedorlaomer : or if this do 
not ſatisfy, we may ſay that Amraphel was an un- 
der-king or /atrape of Shinar, under Ninias ; who 
may be ſuppoſed to have had his imperial ſeat in his 
father's city Nineveh : and to have preferred it before 
Shinar and Babylon the city of his mother, whom 
he hated as an uſurper of his right. But if it were 
poſſible that in a caſe not concerning any man's ſal- 
vation, and wherein therefore none hath cared to 
take great pains, all might err: then can I think 
that the opinion, that theſe four kings were leaders 
of colonies, ſent out of the countries named in the 
text, and not kings of the countries themſelves, is 
moſt conſonant both to the condition of thoſe times, 
and to the ſcripture. And hereto add that Chedor- 
laomer ſeems rather called a Perfian king, than king 
of Perſia and that Arioch (whoſe kingdom un- 
doubtedly was between Syria and Arabia) hav- 
ing: been a man of action, or being a worthy man's 
lon, was very well pleaſed to give paſſage and 
aſſiſtance to theſe captains or petty kings. Theſe 
and ſuch like things here to urge, were but with cir- 


cumſtances to adorn a ſuppoſition, which either may 


ſtand without them, or, if it muſt fall, is unwor- 
thy to have coſt beſtowed upon it: eſpecially conſi- 
dering, that it is not my intent to employ any more 
time in making it good, but to leave it wholly to 
the reader's pleaſure, to follow any of theſe 
opinions, or any other, if he ſhall. find any that 
ſhall ſeem better than theſe. But of what countries 
or people ſoever theſe four were kings, this expe- 
dition is the only | publick action that we know 
of performed by Abraham. And as for other 
ings; belonging to his ſtory, and of his fons, 
is nephews _— Jacob, as they 
are regiſtred by Moſes, e it is not our pur- 
poſe, neither to ſtand upon things generally known 
to all chriſtians, nor to repeat what hath been elſe- 
where already ſpoken, nor to prevent our ſelves in 
things that may hereafter in due place be remem- 
bred, we paſs them here in ſilence. And be- 
cauſe in this ſtory of Abraham and his poſterity, 
there is much mention of Egypt: by which it ap- 
rs that even in the time of Abrabam it was a 
ſettled and flouriſhing kingdom, it will not be amiſs 
in the next place to ſpeak ſomewhat of the antiqui- 
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CHAP. IL 


F the kings of 1 the firſt peo 
bo of 2 Ok food. to LA 


the delivery of the Iſraelites from thence. 


SECT. I. 


A brief of the names and times of the firſ® kings 
of : with a note of the cauſes of difficulty 
in reſolving of the truth in theſe points. 


G after the confuſion at Babel, as it ſeems, 


Cham, with many of his iflue and followers 


(having doubtleſs known the fertility of Egypt 
before the flood) came thither and took poſſeſſion of 
the country : in which they built many cities, and 
began the kingdom one hundred and ninety one 
years after the deluge. The ancient governors of 
this kingdom till ſuch time as //ael departed Egypt, 
are ſhewn in ae table following. | 


An. Mundi. ] Au. Dil. 
1 847 | 191 | Cham. 
2008 352 | Ofris. 
vphon, 
613 Hercules. F 


N 
to 
S 


2276 620 | Orus. 

2391 735 | Se/oftris the Great. 

2424 768 | Seſoftris the Blind. 

2438 782 [ Bufiris or Orus the ſecond, 


| 2476 820 | Acenchere or Thermutis 
; or Meris. 
| 2488 832 | Rathoris or Athoris. 
2497 841 | Chencres drowned in the 
Red lea. 


The table, and eſpecially the chronology, is to be 
confirmed by probabilities and conjectures, becauſe 
in ſuch obſcurity manifeſt and reſiſtleſs truth can- 
not be found. For St. Auguſtine, a man of exceed- 
ing great judgment, and incom le diligence, 
who had ſought into all antiquities, and had read 
the books of Harro, which now are loft, yet omit- 
ted the ſucceſſion of the Egyptian kings; which 
he would not have done, if they had not been more 
uncertain than the Sicyonians, whom he remembreth, 
than whom doubtleſs they. were more glorious. One 


great occaſion of this obſcurity in the Egyptian ſtory, ' 


was the ambition of the prieſts: who, to ma 

their antiquities, filled the records, which were in 
their hands, with many leaſings: and recounted unto 
ftrangers the names of many kings chat never reign- 


ed. What ground they had for theſe reports of 


ſuppoſed kings, it ſhall appear anon. Sure it is, 
that the magnificent works and royal buildings in 
Egypt, fuch as are never found but in ſtates that 
have greatly flouriſhed, witneſs that their princes 
were of marvellous greatneſs : and that the reports of 
the priefts were mot altogether falſe. A ſecond cauſe 
of our ignorance in the Egyptian hiſtory, was che 
too much credulity of ſome good authors, who be- 
lieving the manifold and contrary reports of m_ 
£gyptians, and publiſhing in their own name, 


ſu 
as pleaſed them beſt; have confirmed them, and 


as ĩt were enforced them upon us, by their authority. 
A third and general cauſe of more than Egyprian 


years: and theſe ſums being a together, i 


K 


of | . 
1 - 


may be credited, as an avoucher o true hiſtories, 
where approved writers confirm him a but other 
wiſe is to be deemed fabulous. Hereupon it come, 
to paſs that the account of authors, either in the 
chronology or genealogy. of the  Epypiian king, 
runs three altogether different ways. The Chris; 
writers, ſuch as are ancient, for the maſt part 6. 
low Euſebins : many late writers follow the edition 
of Amnnius's authors: the profane hiſtories folloy 
Herodotus, Diodorus, and others. | 


S EC T+ II. 


That by the account of the Egyptian Dynaſties, 4 
otherwiſe, it appears that Cham's reign in Egypt 
began in the year after the flood 191. 


O reconcile theſe, or gather out of them the 

times of the ancient kings, about whom iz 
moſt controverſy, the beſt mean is by help of the 
Dynaſties : of whoſe continuance there is little or no 
diſagreement. The account of the Dynaſties, be. 
ſides the authority of approved authors, hath this 
good ground, that it agreeth for the moſt part, if 
not altogether, with the hiſtories of the Aſſyrian 
Trojans, Italians, and others, 6c. The beginning 
of the 1th Dynaſty is joined by general conſent with 
the 43d year of Ninus, in which Abrabam was bor. 
The twelve firſt Dynaſties laſted each of them &. 
ven years, under the twelve, which were called the 
greater gods: ſo that all the years of their con. 
tinuance were 84. The thirteenth Dynaſty endure 
fourteen years; he fourteenth, twenty-ſix ; the 
fifteenth, thirty-ſeven. - © Theſe three laſt are faid 
to have been under the three younger gods. 8 
the fifteen firſt Dynaſties laſted 161 years. As] 
do not therefore believe that the continuance of 
theſe Oynaſties was fuch as hath -been ©: mentian- 
ed, becauſe" Annius in fuch wile limits out ther 
time; ſo I cannot reject the account upon this on. 
ly reaſon, that Anntu, hath it ſo; conſidering that 
both hitherto it hath paffed as current, and is preat- 
ly ſtrengthened by many good reaſons. For, where- 
as Euſebius placeth the beginning of the fuxteenth 
Dynaſty, in the year of Hrabau's birth, as alore- 
faid : oh reckoning is eafily caft ; by which the ſum 
of 161 years, which Acer dhg to our account were 
ſpent in the fifteen former, being ſubducted out d 
the ſum of 352 years, which were between tic 
food and Abrabam's birth, ſhew that the begin 
ning of the firſt dynaſty, which was the beginning 
of Cham's reign in 8 was in the year 191. 
alfo by other probabilities the ſame may appeu. 
For it is generally agreed, that the thultitude d 
mankind which came into Shinar, atrived at Bs 
bel, Anno à diluvio 131. In building the tower 
were conſumed forty years, as Glycas recordeth ; 
whoſe report I have eliewhere confirmed with di. 
vers probabilities. That Cham was long in pal 
ſing with his company, their wives, chil 
cattle, and fubſtance, thro* all Syria then deſolate, 
and full of bogs, forefts and briars (which the de- 
luge and want of culture in one hundred ro 80 
ty one years had brough it) no realona 
man will. doubt. T0 din i page therefore, 
and the fearing of himfelf in Zgypr, we allow 22 


wit one hundred thirty-one years after the flood, 
before they arrived at Babel, 40 years for their ita) 
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darkneſs in all ancient hiſtories, is the editien of fertling there, make up the furn of one hundred 
many authors by Jobn Aunius, of whom (it tothe cen- and ninety one years: at which time we ſaid that 
{ures of ſundry very learned I may add mine) Ithink Cham began his reign in Exygr,” in tlie beginnin 
thus: that Annius having ſeen ſome fragments of of the” firſt © Dynaſty. © An to this ſum of 191 
thoſe writers, and added unto them what he would, years, if we add the 161 years of the 15 firſt oh 


rait ies 
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| they are numbred in common account; 
el fall le with the year of {irabont's birth, 


which was 4#. Dil. 352. And hereto, omitting 


g ma- 
ny other realons, which might be brought to prove 
that theſe firſt Dynaſties muſt needs have been very 
ſhort, and not containing in the whole ſum of their 
ſeveral times above 161-years; let it ſuffice that 
had they laſted longer, then either muſt Egypt have 
been peopled as ſoon as Babel after the flood: or 
the Dynaſties (as Mercator thinks) muſt have been 
before the flood. T hat the arrival at Babel was ma- 
ny years before the plantation of Egypt, after the 
flood, enough hath been ſaid to prove: and that the 
Dynaſties were not before the flood, the number of 
the long-liv'd generations between Adam and the 
flood, which was leſs than-the number of the 
noſties, may ſufficienly witneſs, Or if we will think, 
that one life might (perhaps) be divided into 


flood, as 
did not in every country erect ſuch form of policy, 
as had been uſed in the ſame ere the deluge :- but 
ſuch, as the diſpoſition of the people, the authori- 
ty and power of the conductor, together with ma- 
ny other circumſtances, did induce orinforcethem to. 


S Ber. Ul: 


That theſe Dynaſties were not divers families of 
kings, but rather ſucceſſions of regents, oft-times 
many under one king. 5 


H E ſhort continuance of the Dynaſties, doth 
ſhew that they were not ſeveral races of kings, 
as the vaunting Egyptians were wont to ſtile them. 
What they were it cannot certainly be warranted. 
For in reſtitutions of decay*d antiquities, it is more 
ealy to deny than to affirm. But this may be faid, 
partly upon good - circumſtance, partly upon the 
ſureſt proof, that it was the manner of the &gypivar 
kings, to put the government of the country into 
the hands of ſome truſty counſellor, only reſerving 
the ſoveraignty to themſelves, as the old kings of 
Trance were wont to the maſters of the palace, and 
as the Turk doth-to the chief viſier. This is con- 
firmed firſt, by the number of the Dyzafties, where- 
of many are under Cham, and more than one un- 
der Oſiris or Mizraim ; and muſt therefore have 
been ſucceſſions, not of kings, but rather of :coun- 
kllors and regents. Secondly, by cuſtom of ſuch 
princes borderers to Egypt, as ave mentioned in the 
ſeriptures: of whom Abimiiech the Pluliſtine, in his 
dealing with Abra ham and Hauc about confederati- 
on, did nothing without Phicul, captain of hischaſt;ʒ 
tho in taking Alrabham's wife, and in his private 
curiage, he followed his own: pleaſure. Like wiſe 
o Abimilech the ſon of Gideon, it was ſaid: ds nt 
be the ſon o Jerubbal ? and Zebulit bis officer? allo 
Iſboſbeth the ſon of Saul, feared Abner the captain 
"i the hoſt. Yea, David NY — re 
cruelty, did not puniſh him, in regard of hi 
— 2 ſuch, as was frared even af 
Hadad the Edomite living then in Egynt. Thirdhy, 
lis is confirmed by the mper and diſpaſition of 
Cham, who was lewd, as appears by the ſeniptures: 
therefore likely both for his own idleneſs and plea- 
lure, to have laid che burthen of government up- 
on others; and upon jealouſy, the companion 


of 


umworthineſs, to have changed his lieutenants aſten. 


Above all other proofs, is che advancernent of Jo- 
eb by Pharaoh. Fer Pbaruabh aid to Joſeph; 
Only in the ki s throne will 7 he abuue thee : be- 
bold bade /et © thee \over ail the land of "Egypt. 
Vulliam, axchbiſhopof Tyre, who. flouriſhed about 


Dy- his court, ſhall 


many authority as Foſeph was, tho' far infe 
Dynaſties, then may this have been as well after the dom * | Foſep kde x 
before: conſidering that the ſons of Noab 


of the Worth. ae 


the year of our Lord one thouſand one hundrecl 
eighty, — 4 that the like or "oy ſame form of 
vernment by viceroys, was in his time prattiſed 
3 having there been in uſe (as he Coley 
ever ſince the time of Foſepy. He plainly ſhews, 
that the ſoldans of Egypt were not lords tif the coun- 
try, however they have been fo deemed : but that 
they acknowledged and humbly performed the du 
ty of ſubjects unto the Caliph : who reſiding in a 
-moſt magnificent palace in Cairo, did commit the 
charge, not only of civil government, but the 
power of making war and peace, witk the whole 
office and authority royal into the ſoldan's hands. 
He that ſhall read in o Villiam of Tyre, the ſtate of 
the caliph, or Mulene Elbadech, with the form of 
; plainly behold the image of the an- 
cient Pharaoh, ruling by a lieutenant, as great in 
riour in wiſ⸗ 


To think that many names of ſuch regents or 
lieutenants as Joſeph was, have crept into the liſt 
of the Egyptian kings, were no ge imagination, 
For Joſeph's brethren called hum, © The man that is 
lord of the land, and the lord of the country : be- 
ſides, it is not unlikely that the vain-glorious Eg yp- 
tian prieſts would as eafily report him a king to po- 
ſterity, as ignorant men and ſtrangers deem him 
ſuch, under whoſe hand all diſpatches of importance, 
and royal managing of the ſtate had paſs'd, whilſt 
that the king himſelf intending his quiet, had given 
his office to another. How ſtrangers havemiſtaken 
in this kind, the example already cited of Foſeph's 
brethren, doth ſufficiently witneſs, The reports of 
Prieſts do in Diozorus, and Herodotus each 
of whom, citing their relations, as good authority, 
ſay; Diodorus, that Seſoſtris was the 1 9th king at- 
ter Mena; Herodotus, chat he was the 332d after 


Menas which could not have been H Mena had 


been Adgm. Therefore we may well conclude, 
chat the Dynaſtios were nut fo many races of kings, 
but ſucotſſians af regents, appointed by the kings 
of ſo mati fundry lineages or ſorts of men. Now 
by whatſoever means a Dynaſty or regency continu- 
ed: whether in one family, as being made an here- 
dirary office: or in one order of men, as held by 
faction: ſure it is chat it Vas the king's gift, and free 
choice, that gave the office. But the crown royal 
always paſſed by deſcent, and not by election: which 
{beſide conſent of authors) che foriptares alſo prove. 
For whereas 2205 bought all che land of Egypt for 
Pbaraob, if che crown had paſſed by election, then 
ſhould HHhurabbs children heraby either have been 
inthralled amongſt the reſt of che people, to the 
next ſucoeſſour : Or enjoyitig their fathers land, tho? 
not his eftate, have been more mighty than the 
king: as landlonds of aH Egypt, and the king him- 
ſelf their tenant, Likewiſe we find in Exod. x11. that 
God ſmote the firſt-born of Pharaoh, that was 10 
fit on his throne and in I ſaiah it is ſaid of Pharaoh, 


am the ſon of the ancient king. 
nen 01 WHO To TVs. a 
__ Of Cham, and his ſon Mizraim, or Oſiris. 


HAT the ſucceflion of kings began, and 
; | continued in ſuch wiſe as the table hath ſhew- 
ed from Cham to Chencres, now it followeth to ſhew. 
P is called in the ſcripture, eth land of Ham. 

this name is not given to it becauſe the po- 
ſterity of Cham did reign there, but for chat him- 
ſelf did firſt plant it, we may gather hy many circum- 
Fances. ' For 1 chink it is ne- where found, that 
the countries of Cub, Put, or Canaan, as well as 


i William Tyr. de bell. ſacro, I. 19, C. 47, 48, 19, & 20. Þ Lib. 19, 20. e Gen. 42. 30, & 33. #® Ifa.1g. Pal. 78. 
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Egypr, were called the land of Hum Further it is 
found in Diodorus Siculus, that Oferis calleth him- 


ſelf the eldeſt ſon of Cham, ſaying; Mibi pater Sa- 
turnus deorum omnium junior: allo," Sum Saturni 


lius antiquior, germen ex pulchro & generoſo ortum-: 
hich muſt 2 be underſtood of Cham : for this 


Saturnus Egyptius was Cham as it was ſaid, that 
on the monument of Ninus was an inſcription, where- 
in Cham was called Saturnus Mgyptius. Likewiſe 
the temple of Hammon not far from Egypt doth teſti- 
fy, that Ham reſided in thoſe parts: and St. Jerome 
in Quæſtionibus Hebraicis, ſaith, that the Egyptians 
themſelves did in his days call their country Ham : 
as in four ſeveral places in the P/alms this country 1s 
called the land of Cham. And Ortelius, noting out 
of Plutarch in Ofiride, that in the facrifices of the 
Egyptians this country of Egypt was called Chemia, 
expounds it for Chamia : ut puto (faith he) a Chamo 
Noes filio, to which alſo he addeth out of /fdore, 
Aigyptum uſque hodie Agyptiorum lingua Kam vo- 
cari That Egypt unto this day in the tongue of the 
Egyptians is called Kam. For the beginning and 
continuance of Cham's reign, the ſame reaſons may 
ſuffice to be alledged, which I have already given in 
proof of the time ſpent in the 15 firſt Dynaſties : 
neither is it ſtrange that the reign' of Cham, ſhould 
laſt ſo long as 161 years: conſidering that Sem lived 
600. Arphachſbad and Shelab each above 400. But 
{ſtrange it had been, if ne Saltis created by Mane- 
tho, Fad in thoſe long-lived generations reigned there 
19 years, and with Bæon, Apachnas, Apochis, and 
others of the ſame brood, obſcured the fame and glory 
of Oſiris, Orus and Seſoftris. Reineccius, in hiſtor. Fu- 
lia, placeth Mizraim next, otherwiſe called O/irts ac- 
cording to Diodorus : who ſaith he was the ſon of 
Hammon : Krentzhemius ſaith that Mizraim and 
Oſiris are words of near affinity and ſound in the 
Hebrew tongue. Howloever it be, we know that 
Mizraim the ſon of Cham, was lord of Egypt, and 
Reineccius citing, good authority in this caſe, affirm- 
eth that Egypt is now called by the naturals in their 
own language Mere. Neither do I ſee cauſe of doubt 
whether Ofiris were the fame with Mizraim. It is 
more neceſſary, and hard to ſhew. manifeſtly, how 
long Mizraim or Ofiris reigned. For whereas the 
year of his death is no-where preciſely ſet down, 
we mult be fain to follow probabilities. That he 
1s not vainly ſaid by Annius's Beroſus to have begun 
his reign at the birth of Abraham, when the Dy- 
naſiy of the Thebæi began, it appeareth, firſt, by 
the authority of Euſebius, who avoucheth as much; 
next by Diodorus, who faith that he inhabited 
Thebes : which habitation of Ofris there, that it 
might be cauſe of that Dynaſty, I can well believe: 
aſſenting ſo far to Reineccius, who thinks the Dy- 


naſties were named only, according to the ſeveral 
feats of the kings. 3 


SECT. V. 


Of the time when Oliris's reign ended and that Ja- 


cob came into Egypt in the time of Orus the ſon 
of Ofiris. 


'F* HE death of Ofiris, when it was, none can 


certainly affirm. The only conjecture that 


I know, is made thus. Lebabim the ſon of Mia th 


raim, called Hercules Libyus, made war in /taly, to 
revenge his father's 2 0 ; 


before which year he had made many great wars in 
Egypt, Phenicia, Phrygia, Crete, Libya, and Spain 
and having ended his Egyptian wars, left the ki 

dom to Orus. Thus far Beroſus, or authors follow- 


z Diod. Sic. 1. 1. d Diod. Sic. I. 2. c. 1. Plut. I. de Iſide & Oſir. 
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ing Beroſus. That Orus laſt of all the gods (as 


time, tho? it would alter his computation, yet would 


ſix years, as Krentzhemius doth, but 2 3\ more to 5 


any of his Egyptian followers (many of whom be 


e on the aſſociates of Ty- - 
pbon, in the 41ſt year of Baleus king of Aſſyria : 


were ſtiled) held the kingdom of Vs, Dig? 
Siculus plainly faith: and Plutarch as much to 
which all hiſtories agree. A#entzbemu; bereup. 
on infers, that ſix years may be allowed to the 
wars, which Hercules made in ſo many countries, 
after the Egyptian wars were ended: ſo ſhould the 
death of Ofiris have been the 34th of Baleus : when 
himſelf had reigned 297 years. I think that Nrentz. 
hemius was a greater ſcholar than ſoldier. For ſure. 
ly in thoſe days when commerce was not ſuch 23 
now, but all navigation made by coaſting, a fir 
longer time would have been required to the ſub. 
duing of ſo many countries. An allowance of more 


it well agree with his intent : which was doubtleſs) 
to find the truth. If according to his account the 
death of Ofiris had been the 34th of Balens, then 
muſt //ae] have come into Egypt but ſeven years 
before the death of Ofiris - and have lived there in 
the 'reign of Typhon. A thing not eaſily believed. 
For it was the fame king who advanced Joſeph, 
bad him ſend for his father, and gave him leave 0 
go into Canaan, to the performance of his father; 
funeral: as may eaſily be gathered out of the book 
of Geneſis. Whereas therefore the reign ot Ojrj, 
cannot be extended by any poſſibleallowance in ac. 
count of times, beyond the 7th yer f Ifrael's com. 
ing into Egypt. we muſt needs cut off 23 years from 
that number, which Krentzbemius conjectured his 
reign to have continued : namely, ſeven which he 
ſhould have lived after Jacob's coming into Egyr: 
nine in which Joſeph had there flouriſhed, ere his fl. 
ther's coming: and. other ſeven in which 
and Hercules had reigned after the death of Ori, 
yet before Foſeph's advancement. 14 

Neither will this diſagree with the time of Hy- 
cules Libyus's wars. For the war which Hr- 
cules made in Italy, is ſaid to have indured 10 years: 
after which proportion we may well give not only 


many wars in ſo many and fo far diſtant countne, 
as are named before; yea, by this proportion we 
may attribute unto Orus the 13 years, which pal 
ſed between the time of Joſeph's being fold int 
Egypt, unto his advancement: conſidering that P- 
tiphar who bought him, and whoſe daughter be 
may ſeem to have married, continued all that wit 
chief ſteward unto Pharaoh a thing not likely u 
have been, if ſo violent alterations yr _ 
the whilſt in Egypt, as the tyrannous uſurpation 

Typhon muſt —— have brought in. If — for 
fragment of a loſt old author, I ſhould confidenty 
ſay, that Putiphar, for his faithfulneſs to Orus, Ut 
ſon of Oſiris, was by him in the beginning of bs 
reign made his/ chief ſteward: at which time buy- 
ing Joſepb, and finding him a juſt man, and or 
under whoſe hand all things did proſper, he rater 
committed his eſtate into Foſeph's hands, than unt 


had found either falſe-hearted, or weak and unc 
in the troubleſome days of Typhon) I know t 
what could be objected againſt this. Perhaps! 
might proceed further, and ſay, that when the lay" 
of Joſeph pleaſed Pharaoh, and all his ſervans: 
en Putiphar prieſt of On, being chief officer ® 
Pharaoh, did acknowledge in Joſeph, the ancien 
graces of God, and his injurious" impriſonment: 
whereupon he gave him his daughter to wife: and 
being old reſigned his office of chief ſteward un 
him : who afterwards in of Putiphar, did 
vour the prieſts, when he bought the lands of l 
other Egyprians.” This might appear to ſome a uk 


«Gr unlike to the frierly book of Aſenath, Putiphar”s 
daughter: but unto ſuch as conſider that God 


works uſually by means: and that Putiphar was the 
teward of that king, under whom Jacob died: it 


cor of ſufficient credit to avouch it. Concerning 
the wars of Hercules, in which by this reckoning 
he ſhould have ſpent 42 years after he left Egypt, 
tre he began in Nah, it is a circumſtance which 
che length of his Italian wars conſidered, and his 
ſormer enterpriſes and atchievements proportioned 
to them) doth not make againſt us, but for us: or 
f it were againſt us, yet could it not ſo weaken our 
ſuppoſition, as theſe probabilities collected out of 
the undiſputable truth of ſcripture do confirm it. 
Nevertheleſs I freely grant that all theſe proofs are 
no other, than ſuch as may be gathered out of au- 
thors, not well agreeing, nor to be reconciled in 
{uch obſcurity, otherwiſe than by likelihoods, an- 
ſwerable to the holy text. 


Of Typhon, Hercules, Ægyptus, Orus, and the 
tus Seſoſtres, ſucceſſively reigning after Miſraim: 
and of divers errors about the former Seſoſtris. 


Oncerning the reign of Typhon, and of Her- 

cules; 1 find none that preciſely doth define 
how long either of them continued. Daniel An- 
relocrator giveth three years to Typhon, omitti 
Hercules. But he 1s fo 8 without proof, 
25 if his own word were ſufficient authority, in ma- 
ny points very queſtionable; alledging no witneſs, 
but as it were ſaying Teſte meipſo yet herein we 
may think him to ſpeak probably, foraſmuch as 
the learned Krentzhemius affirmeth, that Hercules 
did very ſoon undertake his father's revenge, and 
was not long in performing it: and that leaving 
Egypt to his brother, he followed other wars, in 
the ſame quarrel, as hath been ſhewed before. 
True it is, that I cannot collect (as Krentzhemius 
doth) out of Beroſus, that Hercules reigned after 
Tiphon : yet ſeeing Aventinus, a follower of Bero- 
ſus, hath it ſo, I will alſo believe it. That in the 
reign of Typhon and Hercules, ſeven years were 
ſpent, howſoever divided between them, I gather 
out of Krentzhemius only, who placeth the begin- 
ning of Orus 7 years after the death of Oſiris for- 
getting to ſet down his reaſons, which, in a matter 
lo probable, I think he wanted not. Now whereas 
he alloweth go years of the 18th Dynaſty to Oſiris, 
Typhon, Hercules, and Orus it ſeems that the rei 
of Orus laſted 115 years. From the death of Orus 
to the departure of J/rael out of Egypt, there paſ- 
kd 122 years by our account: who (according to 
beroaldus, and others) think that Abraham was 
born in the 1 30th year of Terah, and thereu 


reckon thus. From the end of the flood to the 
birth of Abraham — 


352 

vocation of Abraham 75 

from that time to GE —— 430 
| total— 857 
Which ſum divers other ways may be collected. 
dice therefore to the departure out of Egypt, there 
0 remain (as is aforeſaid) only 122 years from the 
death of Orus we are now to confider how many 
of them are to be allowed unto Seſoſtris or Seſon- 
600%, who is placed next unto Orus, by authority 
ok the Scholiafles Apollunii; not without good pro- 
lity. For this great king or conqueror, is by 
many hiſtories recorded to have over-run a 
part of Aa. to have built a fleet of ſhips 
led ſea; and ſo to have entred into India like- 
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have paſſed into 
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Europe, and ſubdued many nati- 
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would ſeem a matter not improbable; had it an au- 7 


pon nations had acknowl 


great 
on the 
viſe with another fleet on the middle- earth ſeas, to 
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ons. This is he (as Reinectius judgeth) whom Fuſ- 
iin erring in account of his time, calleth Yexoris - 
for Faſtin ; Placeth Yexoris in ages before Ninws - 
whereby it would follow that Seſoſtris, if he were 
exoris, was more ancient than was Ofiris (other- 
wite Mizraim) a thing altogether unlikely. Cer- 
tain it is, that after the departure of 7/ae} out of 
Egypt, no one Pharaoh came into the land of Ca- 
man (which lieth in the way from Egypt into Aſia) 
till the father-in-law of Solomon, Pharaoh Vapbres, 
took Gerar, and gave it to his daughter (as we 
may read mbre at large in the holy hiſtory of the 
bible) after which time Seſac oppreſſed Rehoboam, 
and Necho ſought paſſage thro* the land of 1 
rae], when he made his expedition againſt the 
Chaldeans. Of king Yaphres and Necho it is out 
of queſtion, that neither of thein was the great kin 
Seſoſtris. Of Seſac it is doubted by ſome, ſoraſ- 
much as he came into Judea, with :a great army. 
Reineccius propounding the doubt, leaveth it unde- 
cided ; unleſs it be ſufficient proof of his own opi- 
nion, that he himſelf placeth Seſoſtris next to Orus ; 
following the Scholiaſtes Apollonii. But further an- 
ſwer may be made to ſhew that they were not one. 
For as 7uſtin witneſſeth, Seſoſtris, otherwiſe Yexo- 
ris, made war on people far removed, abſtaining 
from his neighbours. Seſac came up purpoſely 
againſt Jeruſalem. Seſoftris, as Diodorus witneſ- 
ſeth, had but 24000 horſe: Seſac had 60000 : 
Seſoftris had 8020 chariots, Seſac but 1200. Se- 
ſoftris made his expedition for no private purpoſe, 
but to get a great name: Seſac, as moſt agree, 
had no other purpoſe than to ſuccour Feroboam, and 
give him countenance in his new reign, whom he 
had favoured even againſt Solomon therefore Seſo- 
tris muſt needs have reigned whilſt 7+ael abode in 
Egypt. 
Whereas Krentzhemins collecteth out of Herodo- 
tus, and Diodorus, that one Menas, or Menis, was 
next to Orus : becauſe thoſe hiſtorians affirm that 
he reigned next after the gods; it moveth me no- 
thing. For Ofiris did ſucceed thoſe 15 gods, name- 
ly, the 12 and 2 leſſer : himſelf alſo (as the 
learned Reineccius noteth) being called Menas. 
Which name, as alſo Mineus, and Menis, were 
titles of dignity : tho* miſtaken by ſome as proper 
names. Krentzhemius doth very probably ga- 
ther, that Menas was Mercurius Ter-maximus : the 
Hebrew word Meni ſignifying an arithmetician : 
which name Ter-maximus might well be attributed 
to Ofiris: who was a great conqueror, philoſopher, 


reign and benefactor to mankind, by giving good laws, 


and teaching profitable arts. In proweſs and great 
undertakings Se/oſtris was no whit inferiour to Oſi- 
7is. For he ſought victory not for gain, but for 
honour only: and being well contented, that many 
edged his power, and ſubmitted 
themſelves to his will and royal diſpoſition, leav- 
ing them in a manner to their liberty, returned m- 
to Egypt. n his return he was endanger- 
ed by a great treaſon, the houſe, in which he was, 
being by his own brother purpoſely fired: which 
nevertheleſs he is ſaid to have eſcaped, and to have 
reigned in all thirty-three years: after which time 
he choſe rather to die than to live: becauſe he fell 
blind. Both Herodotus and Diodorus affirm, that 
Seſoftris left a ſon, whoſe name was Pheron or Phe- 
rones ; who afterwards took the name of Se/oſtris - 
but was nothing like to his father in glory : for he 
ſhortly fell blind. The cauſe of his blindneſs He- 


How long this man reigned it is no where expreſ- 
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fed: yet ſoraſmuch las Orus the ſecond (otherwiſe 


. 


Bufiris) who ſucceeded him, began 2 much 
That 


that this Seſaoſtris had been king, it 
chat this . — 14 years u Ed Befiris 
began bot acl thete 14 years at leaſt were 

the very account of time from the firſt of Buſi- 
£ of 1/rael out of Egypt, plain- 
ly ſhews, being almoſt generally agreed upon, to 
have been 7 5 years. That none came berween Se- 
ſoſtris the ſecond, and Buſiris or Orgs the ſecond, 
it ſtands only upon probabilities: which are theſe. 
After Seſoftris had reigned ſomewhile, he fell blind: 
after certain years he recovered his ſight, as is 
faid : which may have been true, but is more like 
to have been a fable: ſurely the manner of his reco- 
very, as it is ſet down, is very fabulous: namely, 
that by looking upon a woman, or waſhing his eyes 
with her water, who had only known her own hus- 
band, he got his ſight again. As the time of his 
reign, elite his blindneſs, and when he was well 
again Of ever he were). may have taken up a good 
part of 14 years: ſo his works, which were great, 
do much more ſtrongly aſp; that his reign was 
not very ſhort. His works, are largely ſet down 
by Herodotus and Diodorus: a part of which may 
ſeem to have been the finiſhing of that which his 
father had begun, about the channels and ſluices 
of Nilus : whom I think he rather frighted (as 
his father had done) with ſpades and ſhovels, than 
with darts and javelins: and by his diligent over- 
ſight of that work, was like enough to loſe both 
his eye-ſight and his people's love: whom his fa- 
ther had very buſily employ'd in exceſſive labour 
about it. 


aer. 


Of Buſiris he firft oppreſſor of the Iſraelites: and of 


his ſucceſſour queen T hermutis that took up Moſes 
out of the water. 


ND herein (if I may preſume to conjecture) 

| Buſiris, who was afterwards king, is like to 

have dealt with him, as Jeroboam did with the ſon 
of Solomon. For that Bufiris himſelf was much 
addicted to magnificent works, it well appeared, 
by the drudgery wherewith he wearied the children 
of Iſrael in his buildings: if therefore he were em- 
ploy'd by the great Seſoſtris, as Feroboam was by 
Solomon, in the overſight of thoſe buſineſſes, he 
had good opportunity to work his greatneſs with 
the king by induſtry : and afterwards with the peo- 
ple by incenſing them againſt their new king : 
as Jeroboam did. For what the multitude will en- 
dure at one prince's hands, they will not at another's : 
unlels he have either an equal ſpirit, or a ſurer 
foundation. If moreover he ſought to derive all 
the pain and labour of publick works from the 
Egyptians, to the Ifraelites: he ſurely did that 
which to his own people was very plauſible, who 
(as appears in Exodus i.) were nothing ſlack in ful- 
filling the kings cruelty. Now that Orus the 2d, 
or Bufiris, was the king that firſt oppreſſed 1/rae!, 
and made the edict of drowning the Hebrewchildren, 
which (faith Cedrenus) laſted 10 months: it is. a 
common opinion of many great and moſt learned 
writers, who alſo think that hereupon grew the fa- 
ble of Pu/74s ſacrificing ſtrangers. It is alſo a com- 
mon interpretation of that place, Exod. i. that the 
king, who knew not Jeſeph, was a king, of a new 
family. That Buſiris was of a new family, Reinec- 
cius doth ſhew: who alſo thinks him author of the 
bloody edict. Pl pant true it is, that Bu/iris, 
according to all mens computation, began his reign 
5 years after the birth of Maſen; before whole birth: 


- 


ir is moſt manifeſt, chat the; law was made, an; 
more that the perſecution began: which Baz. 
ing thinks wo have laſted 87 years, ere the departure 
out of Egypt. Let us therefore conſider, beſide. 
the blindneſs of Seſoftris the ſecond, how grent 

er of the regents or viceroys in Egype was: 
— confidence the kings did put 1 


giving at the ſame time the 
own father and brethren, for nothing: ſee 
that when the Egyptians cried out upon Phy 
for bread, Pharaoh ſaid to all the Egyptians, Gy ;, 
Joſepb : what he ſaith 10 you, de ve. If 
ger barn, lately fetch'd out of priſon, a king wel 
able to have governed himſelf, would give ſuch 
truſt, and . it is not unlike 
that a blind prince ſhould do it to a man of eſpecii 
reputation. For God often proſpers, not only th; 
good (ſuch as Joſeph was) but wicked men alia, a 
his inſtruments againſt the day of wrath. There. 
fore perhaps the king did (as many have done) re. 
ſign his kingdom to him, tho* his reign was net ac. 
counted to have begun, till the death of Seſaftric. 
But whether Buffris did uſurp the kingdom, or pro- 
tection of the land by violence: or whether the 
blind king reſigned it, keeping the title: or whe. 
ther Bufiris were only regent, whilſt the king liv, 
and afterwards (as is acknowledged by 'all) king 
himfelf: it might well be faid that Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter took up Moſes, and that Pharaoh vexed ral. 
ſeeing he both at that time was king in effect, and 
ſhortly after king in deed and title both. It were not 
abſurd for us to ſay, that the blind king Seſoftris the 
2d oppreſyd Iſrael but foraſmuch as it may ſeem 
that the wicked tyrant ſhewed his evil nature even 
when he firſt aroſe, I think it more likely, that Bu- 
firis did it, uſing at firſt the power of a king, and 
ſhortly after the ſtile. Thus of the 122 years which 
between the beginning of Se/oſtris's reign, and 
the departure of Iſrael out of Egypt, 47 being pent: 
the 75 which remain, are to he accounted to Buj- 
ris or Orus the 2d, and his children. By/iris him. 
ſelf reigned 30 years, according to Euſebjus : whom 
very many judicious authors herein approve. After 
him his daughter, who took Moſes out of the water, 
is faid, by all that I have read, to have reigned 
12 years: her name was Thermutis Phareis, d 
Muthis, according to Cedrenus : Euſebius calls het 
Acencris and out of Artabanuf's hiſtory, Merit, 
Joſephus calls her both Acenchore and Thermut!. 
Epiphanius in Panario ſaith, that ſhe was honoure! 
wid of the Egyptianc, by the name of Thrr- 
mutis, the daughter of Amenoph, the ſon of Phi 
raoh. Of this laſt title queſtion might be mate, 
and much ſpoken: for the ſcriptures call her not 
Pharaob's ſon's daughter, but Pharaoh's daugi- 
ter. Amenophis indeed is placed next before hi. 
firis, or Orus the ſecond, by Euſebius, and other: 
but whether he were a king, or only a regent, I at- 
not conjecture. For Herodotus, Diodorus, and dhe 
ancient hiſtorians name the ſon of Seſoſtris, Pl. 
ron. Perhaps his name was Pharaoh Amenophis: 
and his daughter by the Egyptians called rathet 
the niece or grandchild, than the daughter of Pb: 
raoh, becauſe of the glory of Seſoftris, and ſbe 
diſreputation of his ſon. If ſo, and if that Br 
Aeris or Orus the 2d marrying ber, pretended am 
title by her, then is our con 
ed, and then was ſhe both daughter, grandchild, 
and wife unto Pharaoh and ſurviving him, que” 
of the land, twebve/years. Bur if the were daugb- 
ter of Orus the ſecond, and ſiſter of {thoris, 4 
Rat boris, as many think, to whoſe cane 
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il not oppoſe mine, then may it ſeem, that either 
ven beiwen were Gcggneraen er $00 young to rule, 
ain Ts TT Ig 


Of the to brethren of queen Thermutis : and what 
king it was, under whom Moſes was born - and 


who it was that periſhed in the Red fea. 


HE had two brethren: the one was Rathoris, 
or Athoris, who ſucceeded her ; the other Tele- 
„ who is only named by Euſebius: but his li- 
neage and Ages deſeribed by Reineccius. Na- 
boris, after his fiſter's death, reigned nine years: after 
whom Chencres, thought to be his ſon, reigned ten, 
and then periſhed in the Red ſea. During the 
reign of Chencres, Ey/chins ſaith, that Telegonus be- 
gat Epaphus upon {o: of which hiſtory elſewhere 
he reporteth atherwiſe, Aſter the death of Chencres 
(whom ſome call Aceneberes : but all or moſt do 
ſtile OH- a fighter againſt God) Acberres 
reigned eight years: and than Cherres fifteen. This 
deſcent ſeems from father to ſon; In the eleventh 
year of Cberres it is ſaid by Euſcbizs, that Epa- 
pbus reigning in the lower part of Egypt built Mem- 
is, This is an argument of that which other- 
wiſe was not unlikely, viz. That Egypt was 
ly brought out af order by the plagues which God 
had laid upon it, and the deſtrudtion of her king 
and army in the Red ſea: elſe could it not have 
had two reigning in it at once; the latter of whom; 
or his poſterity, ſeems to have taken all from Chor- 
res the grandchild of Chencres. For whereas Ar- 
nais is ſaid to have reigned four years after Cherres, 
and Armeſis one after Fr mais, theſe two kings are 
by Euſebius and others accounted as one, and his 
reign ſaid to have been five years. His name is cal- 
led Armeus, otherwiſe Danaus ; and his pedegree 
thus deſcribed by Reineccius in fit FLY 


Telegonus. 
Epaphus, 


l 

| Libya, who had 

| Agenor, Belus and Bujiris. 

2 

F figyptus or Rameſſes, | Danaus or Armens, ex- 

' who gave name to || pelled by his brather 

” the country, having] 4ig1ptus, aſter ho hat 
expelled his brother || reigned five years, be- 
Dangus , reigned , || came king of Argos 
and begat Lyncers, in Greece: was father 
married to Fper- | do ermneſira. 
mne ſir 2. : TY E 


How it might came to paſs that the nephews 
lons of Epaphus ſhould have occupied the kingdom 
alter Cherres, it is hard to fay : conſidering that 
Epaphus himſelf is reported 
been born in the time of Chencres, Rut foraſmuch 
« the hiſtory of Epaphys's birth; is diverſly rela- 
ed by Euſelius, it may ſuffice, that Belus the fa- 
ther of Dauaus and Egyptus, otherwiſe called Ar- 
neus and Rameſſes, was equally diſtant from Bu- 
2 or Orus the ſecond, with Cherres the grand - 

d of Chencres. And that the poſterity of Tele- 


80nus did mz 


tory of theſe two brethren 

* whom the former had 5o daugh 
"ns: perhaps, or rathex queſtionla 

=; yet ſurely they began to beget children in 
ar firſt; youth ; | 

* of writers is, that Armeus or Danaus did 
"ed Cherres : and, according to. Eu/ebius and 


ters, the latter 
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Mercator 


arry very young, it appears by the hiſ- 
» Danaus and Aigyptus : 
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good authors approving hini, reigned five years: 
Rameſſes followed, who reigned ſixty-cight ycars. 


This Rameſſes or Agyprus is that Armofeſiniamum 


or Armeſimniamus, under whom, in the opinion of 


AMerratar, and of Bunting that fallows Mercator, 
Adpfes was horn; and the cruel edict made of 


drowning the Hebrew children. The length of his 
reign ſeems to me the chief, if not the only ground 
of Mercator s opinion. For whereas the Lord ſaid 


to Moſes, C, return to Egypt, for they are all 
dead which went abaut ta kill thee + Exod. iv. 19. 
conceives, that it was one and 
the ſame king under whom Moſes was born, and 
under whom he ſlew the Egyprian at the 40th ycaf 
of his age; and fled into the wilderneſs, and there 
abade for fear: all which circumſtances could agree 
with none hut this Rameſſes who reigned fo long: 
wherefore deſirqus rather to hold a true paradox, 
than a common error, he placeth one Alisfragmu- 
tha/is (whoſe name is found in the lift of Z29p- 
tian kings, but the time uncertain wherein he 
reigned) in an age 112 or 113 years more ancient 


than others left him in: and ſo continuing the ca- 
talogue of his ſucceſſors from Themofis (whom Hu- 
ſebius calls Amaſis) downwards with no other va- 
riation of the length of each man's reign, than is 


the difference between Manetba and Euſebius, he 
finds Maſes born under Armeſe/miamum, and / 


rael delivered in the days of his ſon Amenopbis. 


The very name of Alisfragmutbeſis ſeems to him 
with little alteration to ſound like Pharatates, of 
which name one was thought to have flouriſhed 
either as a king, or a wiſe man, about the time 
of //aac. For, faith he, from Alisfragmutho/is to 
Phragmuthoſis, Pharmuthoſis. or Pharatates, the 
change is not great. Mercator was 4 man of excel- 


lent learning and induſtry : and one to whom the 


world is bound for his many notable works; yet 


my aſſent herein is with-held from him, by theſc 


reaſons. Firſt, I fee all other writers agree, that 


Chencres was the king who was drowned in the 
Reg ſea. Secondly, The place, Exod. iv. all are 
dead, &c. may better be underſtood of Bufiris and 


all his children, than of one king alone. Thirdly, 
St. Cyril, in his firſt book againſt Julian the apo- 
ſtate, ſaith, that Dardanus built Dardania, when 


Moſes was 120 years old; Rameſſes, which was 
this Armeſeſiniamum, being then king of Egypt. 
After Rameſjts, Amenophis reigned nineteen years, 


who is thought by Mercgror, and peremptorily by 


Bunting pronounced, to be the king that periſhed 
in the Red ſea: of which our opinion being already 
laid open, I think it moſt expedient to refer the 
kings enfuing to their own times (which a chrono- 
logical table ſhall lay open) and here to ſpeak of 
that great deliverance of //-ael out of Egypt : which, 


for many great conſiderations depending thereupon, 
we may not lightly overpaſs. 


by Euſebirs to have 


. > 


CHAP. 1H. 
Of the delivery of Iſrael out of Egypt. 
8 EC r. I. 

Of the time of Moſes's birth, an boi long the 

Iſraelites were opprefſed in Egypt. 
RUE it is that the hiſtory it ſelf is gene- 
rally and well known; yer concerning the 
time of Moſes's birth, who was the excel- 
lent and famous inſtrument of this and other great 
10ns are very 
men that have written of that 


Sack 
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Lud. Nves, in his annototions upun St. Auguſtine, 
titeth very many of their conjectures: as that of 
Porphyry out of Sanchoniato, that Moſes lived in 
the time of Semiramis: but if he did mean the firſt 
Semiramis, it was but a fond conceit: for beſides 
that the ſame is contrary to all ſtories divine and 
human ; while that Semiramis lived, ſhe comman- 
ded Syria, and all the parts thereof abſolutely: 
neither were the Ammonites, or Moabites, or Edo- 
mites, while ſhe ruled, in rerum natura. 

A ſecond opinion he remembreth of Appion, ta- 
ken from Ptolemy a prieſt of the Mendes, who faith 
that Moſes was born while Inachus did rule the 
Argives, and Ameſis in Egypt. 

The third opinion is taken out of Polemon, in his 
Greek hiſtory, the firſt book : that Moſes was born 
while Apis the third king ruled Argos. 

A fourth is borrowed from Tatianus Aſſyrius, 
who, tho? he cites ſome authorities that Moſes lived 
after the Trojan war, is himſelf of opinion, that 
Moſes was far more ancient, proving it by many 
arguments, 

Fiſthly, He ſetteth down the teſtimony of Nu- 
menius the philoſopher, who took Muſeus and Mo- 
ſes to be one: confirming the ſame out of Artapa- 
nus, who confeſſeth that Moſes was called Muſ#us, 
by the Grecians; and who farther delivereth, that he 
was adopted by 3 or Thermutis, the 
daughter of Egypt : the ſame which Eupolemus cal- 
leth Meris ; others (as Rabanus Maurus) Thermo- 
thes. * Euſebius alſo affirmeth, that Eupolemus in 
his firſt book De bono, Moſes vir Deo conjunttiſſi- 
mus is called Muſæus Judæorum. Euſebius, in his 
chronology, finds that Moſes was born while Ame- 
nophis ruled Egypt. The ancient Manethon calls 

that Pharaoh, which lived at Moſes's birth, Thumo- 
fis or Thmoſis : the ſame perchance which Appion 
the grammarian will have to be Amoſis, and elſe- 
where Amenophis the father of Sethoſis: to whom 
Lyſimachus and Cornelius Tacitus gave the name of 
Bocchoris. To me it ſeems moſt probable, that 
while Saphrus, called alſo Spherus or Ipherius, go- 


verned Ah hria; Orthopolis, Sicyonia; and Criaſus E 


the Argives; that then (Seſoſtris the ſecond ruling 
in Egypt) Moſes was born. For if we believe St. 
Auguſtine, it was about the end of Cecrops's time, 
that Moſes led Jſrael out of Egypt : Eduxit Moſes 
ex Egypto populum Dei noviſſimo tempore Cecropis 
Aibenienſium regis : Moſes, ſaith he, led the 
ple of God out of Egypt, about the end of Cecrops's 
time, king of the Athenians. In this fort there- 
fore, is the time of Moſes's birth, and of his depar- 
ture out of Egypt beſt proved. St. — affirms 
(as before remembred) that Moſes was born,: Saph- 
rus governing Mria and that he left Egypt a- 
bout the end of Cecrops's time. Now Sapbrus ru- 
led twenty + ape z his ſucceſſor Mamelus thirty years; 
Sparetus after him forty years: in whoſe fourth year 
Cecrops began to govern in Attica. Aſcatades fol- 
lowed Sparetus, and held the empire forty-one : So 
as Moſes being born while Saphrus ruled AHria; 
Orthopolis, Sicyonia; and Criaſus, Argos (for theſe 
three kings lived at once at his birth, ſaith St. Au- 
guſtine, as Cecrops did when he departed Egypt) it 
will follow that the birth of Moſes was in the nine- 
teenth year of the Mirian Saphrus : for take one 
year remaining of twenty (for ſo long Saphrus 
reigned) to which add the thirty years of Mamelus, 
and the forty years of Sparetus, theſe make ſeventy- 


one, with which there were waſted three years of 
 Cecrops's fifty years; then take nine years out of 


the reign of Aſcatades, who was Sparetus's ſucceſ- 
lor, thoſe nine years added to ſeventy-one make 
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eighty; at which age Moſes left Egypt: and 

theſe nine'years to ——— 
ly ſpent, there will remain but four years of Cecroꝶ 
fifty: and ſo it falleth right with St. Auguſtin, 
words, affirming that towards the end of Cecryy,; 
time, Moſes led the people of //rael out of EDU 
No the time, in which the Hebrews. were op. 
preſs'd in Egypt, ſeemeth to have had beginn 

ſome eight or nine years before the birth d 
Moſes, and fifty-four years, or rather more, af 
Joſeph; between whoſe death and the birth of 14. 
ſes there were conſumed ſixty- four years: ſome 
which time, and eighty years after, they lived i; 


great ſervitude and miſery. For as it is written in 


Exodus i. They ſet tast-maſters over them, to tec, 
them under with burdens; and they built the cities 
Pithom and Ramaſes, 8c. And by cruelty they * 
ſed the children of Iſrael to ſerve; and made then 


weary of their lives, by ſore labour in clay and brig, 


bondage. All which, laid upon them by a maſtering 
wer and a ſtrong hand, they endured to the time 
the wiſdom of God appointed: even from fifty. 
four years, or not much more after the death of J. 
ſeph, who left the world when it had laſted 2350 
years, to the eightieth year of Moſes, and until he 
wrought his miracles in the field of Zoan, which 
he performed in the world's age 2514 towards the 
thereof, according to Codoman, or after our ac. 
count 2513. And becauſe thoſe things which ve 
deliver of Egypt, may the better be underſtood, [ 
think it neceſſary to ſpeak a few words of the pri. 
cipal places therein named, in this diſcourſe, 


SECT. II. 


Of divers cities and places in Egypt, mentioned is 
this ftory, or elſewhere in the ſcripture, 


"HIS city which the Hebrews call *Zoan, wh 
built ſeven years after Hebron. Ezekiel calleth 


;/þ 1dolatry. | 
Zoan or Taphnes was in Moſos's time the metrops | 
lis of the lower Egypt, in which their Pharaohs thc 
commonly reſided z and not unlikely to be the fam: 
city where Abraham in his time found him. Bi 
Euſebius out of Artapanus affirmeth, that Abrabun 
did read aſtronomy in Heliopolis, or On, to Phar. 
tates king of Egypt. Alexander Polyhiſtor out d 
Eupolemus, hath it otherwiſe, ſaying, that Alrabun 
inſtructed the Egyptian prieſts, and not the king 
both which authorities 4 Euſebius citeth. The H- 
tuagint and the Yulgar edition, for Zoan write fle- 
liopolis; Pagninus, Vatablus, Junius, and our Exg· 
liſh, call it On; and Ptolemy, Onium. T bere art 
two cities of that name; the one on the frontier o 
the lower Egypt, towards the ſouth ; the other foe 
what lower on the eaſter-moſt branch of Nilu, fil. 
ling into the ſea at Pelufum. And it may be i! 
Heliopolis to the ſouth of the river Trajan, was dle 
ſame which Yatablus and our Engliſþ call Ace. 
Of the latter it is, that the ſcriptures take certain 
knowledge: the fame which Pomponius Mela and 
Pliny call Solis oppidum 3 Tyrius in the Holy I dl, 
Malbec; the Arabians, Babalbeth-; and Sim" 
Sethi, Fons Solis. Of this Heliopolis, or On, 
 Putiphar prieſt, or prince, whoſe daughter 70/7 
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In the territory adjoining Jacob inhabit- 
ed, while he lived in Egypt. In the confines of this 


city, Onias, the high prieſt of the Jews, built 


a temple, dedicated to the Eternal God; not 
much inferiour to that of Jeruſalem (Ptol my Phi- 
later then governing in Egypt) which ſtood in the 
time of Veſpaſian, 333 years after the foundation 
by Onias, whom Joſepbus falſely reporteth here- 
in to have fulfilled a prophecy of //aiah c. 19. In 
die illa erit altare Domini in medio terre Agypti; 
In that day ſhall the altar of the Lord be in the 
midſt of the land of Egypt. Antiochus Epiphanes 
at that time of the building tyrannizing over the 
Jews, gave the occaſion for the erecting of this 
temple in Egypt. Laſtly, There it was, that our 
Saviour Chriſt Jeſus remained, while Joſeph and 
the Virgin Mary feared the violence of Herod: near 
which, faith Brochard, the fountain is ſtill found, 
called Jeſus- well, whoſe ſtreams do afterward wa- 
ter the gardens of Balſamum, no where elſe found in 
Feypr. And hereof ſee more in Brochard, in his 
deſcription of Egypt. 

There is alſo the city of Noph, remembred by 
1[ſaiab and Ezekiel ; the ſame which Hoſea the pro- 
phet calleth Moph : which latter name it took from 
2 mountain adjoining ſo called; which mountain 
bHſerodotus remembreth. And this is that great 
city which was called Memphis ; and ſo the Sep- 
tuagint write it. It is known to the Arahians by the 
name of Mazar. The Chaldeans name it Alchabyr ; 
and Tudalenſis, Mizraim. 

Peluſium, which Yatablus, Pagnin, Junius, and 
our Engliſh write Sin; the Septuagint call Sais ; 
and Montanus, Lebna, is not the ſame with Dami- 


Baldwin III. Peluſium was called Belbeis : Belbeis, 
faith Tyrius, que olim difta eſs Peluſium ; Belbeis, 
that in times paſt was called Peluſium. 

The city of No, the *Septuagint call Dioſpolis. 
Of which name there are two or three in Egypt. 
Jerome converts it Alexandria, by anticipation, be- 
cauſe it was ſo called in the future. | | 

Bubaſtus (for ſo Jerome and Zeigler do write it) 
1s the ame which the © Hebrews call Pibeſetb. 

To make the ſtory the more perceivable, I have 
added a deſcription of the land of Goſen, in which the 
Iſraelites inhabited, with thoſe cities and places ſo 
often remembred in the ſcripture: as of Taphnes 
or Zoan, Heliopolis or Bethſemes, Balſephon, Suc- 


1 «th and the reſt; together with Moſes's paſſage 
1 thro' the deſarts of Arabia the ſtony. For all ſtory, 
bit without the knowledge of the places wherein the 
5 actions were performed, as it wanteth a great part of 
= the pleaſure, ſo it no way enricheth the knowledge 
of and underſtanding of the reader; neither doth any 
as thing ſerve to retain what we read in our memories, 
8 lo well as theſe pictures and deſcriptions do. In 
vp Which reſpect I am driven to digreſs in many places, 
7 ind to interpoſe ſome ſuch diſcourſe, otherwiſe ſeem- 
K ng impertinent; taking for my authority, after many 


others more ancient, that great learned man Arias 
Montanus 3 who, in his preface to the ſtory of the 
Hay Land, hath theſe words: Si enim ab/que lo- 
Hum ob ſer vatione res geſtæ narrentur, aut fine to- 
lagrapbhiæ cognitione hiſtoriæ legantur, adeo con- 
fuſa atque perturbata erunt omnia, ut ex iis nibil 
aon obſcurum, nibil non difficile elici poſſit It nar- 


rain WY ton, faith he, be made of thoſe things which are 
and Ferformed, without the obſervation of the places 
Var, Vherein they were done, or if hiſtories be read 
eo Wl out topographical knowledge, all things will 


Ppear ſo 1ntricate and confuſed, as we ſhall there- 


30. 17. f Joſeph. Ant. I. 2. c. 5. Abul. & Perer. in Exod. 
No. . 


ata, as © Gul. Tyrius witneſſeth. In the time of 
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by underſtand nothing but obſcurely, nor draw 
_—_ any knowledge, but with the greateſt diffi- 


8 1 0 1. II. 


Of the cruelty againſt the Iſraelites young children in 
Egypt: and of Moſes's preſervation, and edu- 
cation. | 


U T to return to the ſtory it ſelf, It appear- 
D ech that notwithſtanding 72 labour and ſlave- 
ry which the //raelites endured, yet they decreaſed 
not in numbers: inſomuch as Pharaoh conſideri 
the danger of diſcontented poverty, and the able 
bodies of an oppreſſed multitude, how perilous the 
might be to his eſtate, by ſuggeſtion of the devil 
reſolved to ſlaughter all the male children of the 
Hebrews, as ſoon as they ſhould be born. To which 
end he ſent for Sephora and Thura, women the moſt 
famous and expert amongſt them; 9x# preerant, 
ſaith Comeſtor, multitudini obſtetricum; who had 
command given them over all midwives; by whom 
(as it ſeemeth) he gave order to all the reſt for the 
execution of his edict. For to have called all the 
midwives of Egypt together, had been a 
parliament. Now whether theſe two before na- 
med, were of the Hebrews, or of the Egyptians, 
it is diverſly diſputed. St. Auguſtine calls them 
Hebrews, becauſe it is written Exodus i. 16. The 
1200 of Egypt commanded the midwives of the 
Hebrew women, &c. But * Joſephus, a", 
and Pererius believe them to be Egyptians. Who- 
ſoever they were, when it pleaſed God to fruſt- 
rate the execution of that ſecret murder, to the 
end the world might witneſs both the wicked- 
neſs of the Egyptians, and the juſt cauſe, thereby 
made manifeſt, of his future indignation and revenge: 
Pharaoh finding theſe women filled with piety, and 
the fear of God, commanded others of his people 
to execute his former intent; and publickly, or how- 
ſoever, to deſtroy all the male Hebrew children born 
within his dominions. 

Now beſides the doubts which Pharaoh had of 
the multitudes of the Hebrews, the greateſt part of 
whom he might have aſſured, by affording them the 
Juſtice which every king oweth to his vaſſals, and 
the reſt he might have employed or ſent away at 
his pleaſure, & Joſephus giveth another cauſe of his 
rage againſt them ; namely, That it was prophetical- 
ly delivered him by an Egyptian prieſt, that among 

Hebrews there ſhould be born a child, who 
growing to man's eſtate, ſhould become a plague 
and terror to his whole nation. To prevent which 
(and preſuming that he could reſiſt the ordinance of 
God, by a mean, con to the laws of heaven 
and of nature) he ſtreched out his bloody and mer- 
cileſs hand to the execution of his former intent. 
The ſame prevention Herod long after practis'd, 
when fearing the ſpiritual kingdom of Chriſt, as if 
it ſhould have been temporal, he cauſed all the male 
children at that time born to be ſlaughtered. And 
that Pharaoh had ſome kind of foreknowledge of the 
future ſucceſs, it may be gathered by theſe his own 
words, in Exodus v. 10. Come, let us work wiſe- 
ly with them, left they multiply; and. it come to paſs, 
that if there be war, they join themſelves alſo unto 
our enemies, and fight againft us, and get them 
out of the land. But we ſee, and time hath 
told it us, from the beginning, how God derid- 
eth the wiſdom of the worlgly men, when, forget- 
ting the Lord of all power, they rely on the in- 
ventions of their own moſt feeble, and altogether 
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darkned un For even by the hands of 
the dearly beloved daughter of this tyrant, was that 
great prophet and miniſter of God's marvel- 
lous works taken out of Nzlus, being thereinto 
turned off, in an ark of reeds, a fucking and power- 
leſs infant. And this princeſs having beheld the 
child's form and beauty, tho but yet in the blouth, 
{o pierced her compaſſion, as ſhe did not only pre- 
ſerve it, and cauſe it to be foſtered ; but command- 
ed that it ſhould be eſteemed as her own, and with 
equal care to the fon of a king nouriſhed. And 
for memory that it was her deed, ſhe called the 
child Mofes, as it were extrattus or ereptus, taken 
out, to wit, out of the water; or after Joſephus 
and Ghycas, Moy, a voice expreſſing water, and hi- 


ſes, as much as to ſay, that which is drawn out of 


water, or thence taken, *Clemens Alexandrinus was 
of opinion, that Moſes was circumciſed, before he 
was put into the ark of reeds, and that Amram 
his father, had named him Joachim. In his youth 
he was carefully bred, by the care and at the charge 
of Pharaoh's 4 and by men of the moſt 
underſtanding taught and inſtructed: Quem regio 
more educavit, præfectis ei ſapientibus Mgyptiorum 
magiſftris, & quibus erudiretur, ſaith Bajil ; Unto 
whom ſhe gave princely education, appointing over 
him wiſe maſters of the Egyptians for his inſtruc- 
tors. Thereby (ſaith Joſephus and > Philo) he be- 
came excellently learned in all the doctrine of the 
Egyptians ; which alſo the Martyr Stephen in the 
ſeventh of the Acts confirmeth. And Moſes was 
learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians. Which 
wiſdom or ſapience, ſuch as it was, or at leaſt fo 
much thereof as Sixtus Senenſis hath gathered, we 
have added, between the death of Moſes and the 


reign of Joſhua. 


SECT. IV. | 
Of Moſes's flying out of Egypt; and the opinions 


of certain ancient hiſtorians of his war in Ethio- 
pia; and of his marriage there : Philo's judg- 
ment of his paſtoral life : and that of Pererius 
of the books of Geneſis and Job. 


HEN Moſes was grown to man's eftate, 

Foſephns and Euſebius, out of Artapanus, 
tell us of ten years war that he made againſt the 
Ethiopians : of the beſieging of Saba, afterwards by 
Cambyſes called Meroe; and how he recovered 
that city by the favour of Tharbis, a daughter of 
Ethiopia, whom he took to wife. So hath Come- 
flor a pretty tale of Moſes, How after the end of 
that war, Tharbis reſiſting his return into Egypt, 
Moſes, moſt ſkilful in Afronomy, cauſed two ima- 
ges to be engraven in two precious ſtones : where- 
of the one increaſed memory, the other cauſed for- 
getfulneſs. Theſe he ſet in two rings, whereof he 
gave the one, to wit, that of oblivion, to his wife 
Tharbis, reſerving the other of memory for him- 
felf : which ring of forgetfulneſs, after ſhe had a 
while worn, ſhe 11 7 to neglect the love ſhe bare 
her husband: and fo Moſes without danger return- 
ed into Egypt. But leaving theſe fancies to the au- 
thors of them : it is true, that about the 40th year 
of Moſes's age, when he beheld an Egyptian offer- 
ing violence to one of the oppreſſed Hebrews, mov- 
ed by compaſſion in reſpect of his brother, and ſtir- 
red up by diſdain againſt the other, in the con- 
tention he ſlew the Egyptian. Soon after which act, 
finding a diſpoſition in ſome of his own nation to 
accuſe him, for whoſe defence he had thus wy 
endangered his own life: by the ordinance and ad- 
vice of God, whoſe choſen ſervant he was, he fled 
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into Arabia Petræa, the next bordering country 0 
Egypt; where wandering all alone, as a man left 
and forſaken, in a place unknown unto him, ag 4. 
mong a nation of barbarous ſtrangers; and Who in 
future times were the irreconcileable enemies of the 
Hebrews : it pleaſed God (working the greateſt 
things by the weakeſt worldly means) to make the 
watering of a few ſheep, and the aſſiſting the 

ters of Raguel the ' Midianite, an occaſion where 
to provide him a wife of one of thoſe, and a father. 
in-law, that fed him, and ſuſtained him in a coun. 
try neareſt Egypt, fitteſt to return from; neceſſary 
to be known, becauſe interjacent between Egypt and 
Judea, thro* which he was to lead the //raelire; , 
aud wherein God held him, till the occaſion, which 
God preſented, beſt ſerved. And laſtly, wherethe 
glory of the world ſhined leaft, amidſt mountai. 
nous deſarts, there the glory of God, which ſhin- 
eth moſt, covered him over, and appeared uno 
him, not finding him as a king's ſon, or an adopt. 
ed child of great Pharaoh's daughter, but as a meck 
and humble ſhepherd, fitting at a mountain foot; 
a keeper and commander of thoſe poor beaſts only. 

In that part of Arabia, near Madian, he conſume! 
40 years. And tho* (as Philo in the ſtory of Myſey; 
life obſerveth) he did not neglect the care of thoſe 
flocks, committed to his charge, but that he excelled 
all others in that paſtoral knowledge ; yet in that 
ſolitary defart he enjoy'd himſelf: and being ſeparated 
from the preſs of the world, and the troubleſome af. 
fairs thereof, he gave himſelf to contemplation, and 
to make perfect in himſelf all thoſe knowledge, 
whereof his younger years had gathered the 
and principles: the ſame author alſo judging, tha 
his paſtoral life did excellently prepare him' forthe 
execution of the principality, which he afterwards 
obtained. Eft enim (ſaith Philo) ars paſftoralis, qu- 

i preludium ad regnum, hoc eſt, ad regimen boni. 
num, gregis manſuetiſſimi. Duemadmodum bellici(a 
ingenia præexercent ſe in venationibus, experientia it 
feris, quod poſtea in militia & bello perfectura ſunt; 
brutis prebentibus materiam exercitii, tam belli gun 
pacts tempore. At vero prefetlura manſueti peami 
habet quiddam ſimile cum regno in ſubditis; ideuut 
reges cognominantur paſtores populorum, non conti 
meliæ ſed honoris gratia; The art of keeping ſheep 
is, as it were, an introductory exerciſe unto a king: 
dom, namely, the rule over men, the moſt gente 
flock: even as warlike natures do beforehand exer 
ciſe themſelves in hunting, practiſing on wild beaſt 
thoſe things, which after they will accompliſh n 
warfare: thoſe brute beaſts affording matter, wher- 
in to train themſelves, both in time of war and uſ 
{gy But the government of gentle cattle, hath 

ind of reſemblance untoa kingly rule over ſubjetts; 
therefore, kings are ſtyled ſhepherds of the people. 
not in way of reproach, but for their honour. 

That Moſes, in this time of his abode ar Madin, 
wrote the book of Job, as Pererius ſuppoſeth, 1a- 
not judge of it, becauſe it is thought, that Fob #35 
at that time living. Neither dare I ſubſcribe ® 
© Pererius's opinion, that Moſes, while he lived in 
that part of Arabia, wrote the books of Genefis3 il 
tho? I cannot deny the reaſon of Pererius's conc 
ture, that by the example of Job's patience he migt 
ſtrengthen the oppreſſed Hebrews : and by the pro- 
miſes of God to Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob, pu 
them in aſſurance of their delivery from the EH 
an ſlavery, and of the land of reſt, and plenty pro 


Of his calling back into Egypt by the angel * 
God, and the marvels and wonders which he peil. 
formed, thereby to perſuade Pharaoh, that he * 


c Perer, in Exod. 3. TY 


meſſenger of the moſt High, the particular 
- written in the firſt 14 chapters of Exodus; and 
therefore” to treat of all the particulars therein con- 
:ained, it were needleſs. But for the firſt, it is to 
be noted, that when *Mo/es deſired to be taught 
God, by what name he ſhould make him known, 
and by whom he was ſent; he received from God 
{ much, as man could comprehend of his infinite 
and ever-being nature. Out of which he delivered 
him in the firſt part of his anſwer, a name to be 
conſidered of by the wiſeſt: and in his ſecond, to 
be underſtood by all. For there is nothing that is, 
or hath being of ir ſelf, but the eternal : which truly 
is; which is above all; which is immutable. The 
bodies of men are changed every moment : their 
ſubſtance waſteth, and is repaired by nutriment; 
never continuing at one ſtay, nor being the ſame ſo 
long, as while one may fay, Now. Likewiſe, what- 
ſoever is conſumed in the longeſt continuance of 
time, the ſame in every ſhorteſt piece of time ſuf- 
fereth decay; neither doth any thing abide in one 
ſtate. b Una eft Dei & ſola natura, que vere eſt : 
id enim quod ſubſiſtit non habet aliunde, ſed ſuum eſt. 
Cetera que creata ſunt, etiamſi videntur eſſe, non 
ſunt, quia aliquando non fuerunt, & poteſt rurſum 
non eſſe, quod non fuit ; It is the one and only na- 
ture of God, which truly 1s : for he hath his being 
of himſelf, and not from any thing without him. 
Other things that are created, altho* they ſeem to 
be, yet they are not; for ſometimes they were 
not : and that which hath not been, may again 
want being. And with this, in reſpect of the di- 
vine nature, the ſaying of Zeno Eleates excellently 

th: Tota rerum natura umbra eſt, aut inanis, 
aut fallax; The whole nature of things is but a 
ſhadow, either empty or deceitful: in compariſon 
of whom, ſaith 1/aiah xl. 17. All nations are as 
mthing, leſs than nothing, and mere vanity. 

Of the ten plagues wherewith the Egyptians were 
ſtricken, the firſt was by changing the rivers into 
blood : God puniſhing them by thoſe waters, into 
which their forefathers had thrown,and in which they 
had drowned, the innocent children of the Hebrews. 
To which this place of Revel. xvi. 5. may be fit- 
ly applied. And I heard the angel of the waters 
ſay, Lord, thou art juſt, which art, and which waſt : 
and holy, becauſe thou baſt judged theſe things; for 
they ſhed the blood of thy ſaimts and prophets, and 
therefore haſt thou given them blood to drink. 

The reſt of the plagues by frogs, lice, flies, or 
ſtinging waſps 3 by the death of their cattle ; by 
leprous ſcabs; by hail and fire; by graſhoppers ; 
by darkneſs; after which Pharaoh forbad Mofes his 
preſence : moved the hardned heart of the unbeliey- 
ng king no longer than the pain and peril laſted, 
till ſuch time as his own firſt-born, and the firſt- 
born of all his nation periſhed. He then, while he 
feared his own life (a time wherein we remember 
God perforce) ſtood upon no condition : whereas 
tefore, he firſt yielded but to the departure of 
the men ; then of the men, women and children, 
relerving their beſtial ; but he was now content for 
thepreſent, that the Iſraelmes ſhould not only depart 
With all their own, but with a part of the ſilver, 
gold and jewels of his own people: of which (the 
fear being paſt) he ſuddenly repented him, as his 
Purſuit after them proved. For when every one of 
the Hebrews had (according to direction from Moſes 
"Kraved) flain a lamb, without. ſpot or blemiſh, for 
the paſſover (a ſacrament of the moſt clean and un- 
Dotted Saviour) and with the blood thereof coloured 
he poſt and lintern of the doors; the angel of God 
n the dead of the night ſmote every firſt-· born of 
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Egypt, from the fon of the king, to that of the 
beggar and ſlave : the children of the J/athres. ex- 
cepted. At which terrible judgment of God, Phu- 
raoh being more than ever amazed, yielded, as be- 
The Egyprians, 
ſaith Epiphanius, did in aſter- times imitate this 
colouring with blood, which the Iſraelites uſed after 
the paſſover; aſcribing an exceeding virtue to the 
red colour: and therefore they did not only mark 
their ſheep and cattle, but their trees bearing fruit, 


to preſerve them from lightning and other harms. 


SECT. V. 


Of Pharaoh's purſuit Y the Iſraelites: and of their 
paſſage towards the Red ſea, ſo far as Succoth. 


OW, when the e were removed, and 

on their way (his heart being hardned by 
God) he bethought him as well of the honour loſt, 
as of the ſhame remaining after ſo many calamities 
and plagues, in ſuffering them to depatt with the 
ſpoils of his people, and in deſpight of himſelf. And 
having before this time great companies of ſoldiers 
in readineſs, he conſulted with himſelf, what wa 
the //raelites were like to take. He knew that the 
ſhorteſt and faireſt paſſage was thro? the country 
of the Philiſtinet. But becauſe theſe people were 
very ſtrong, and a warlike nation, and in all pro- 
babiliy of his allies, he ſuſpected that Moſes meant 
to find ſome other out-let, to wit, thro* the deſart 
of Etham; and there, becauſe the country was ex- 
ceeding mountainous, and of hard acceſs, and that 
Moſes was peſtered with multitudes of women, chil- 
dren, and cattle, he thought it impoſſible for the 
1ſraclites to eſcape him that way. In the mean 
while hoving gathered together all the chariots of 
Egypt, and 600 of his own, and captains over 
them; he determined to ſet upon them in the plains 
of Go/en, which way ſoever they turned themſelves. 
For 1t was the ancient manner to fight in thoſe cha- 
riots, armed with broad and ſharp hooks. on both 
ſides, in faſhion like the mower's ſcythe. Which 
kind of fight in chariots, but not hooked, the Bri- 
tains uſed againſt the Romans, while they made 
the war for the conqueſt of this land. Ot this ar- 
my of Pharaoh,” © Joſephus affirmeth, that it con- 
alle of 50000 horſe, and 20000 foot; which 
were it true, then it cannot be doubted, but that 
Pharaoh intended long before to affail the Hebrews - 
at their departure, or to deſtroy them in Goſer ; 
and refuſed them paſſage, till ſuch time as he had 
prepared an army to ſet on them. For, as it 1s writ- 
ten in the firſt of £xodus; he doubted two things; 
either that the Hebreus might join themſelves to 
his enemies within the land; or being ſo multipli- 
ed, as they were, might leave his ſervice, and get 
themſelves thence at their pleaſure. But the plagues 
which God grieved him withal, enforc'd him at this 
time to give an aſſent to their departure: perchance 
fore- running his intent. But were it other wiſe, and 
Foſephns partial in this affair, yet by the words of 
the text Exod. xiv. 7. it appeareth, that he gathered 


epart all the chariots of Egypt, which could not be done 


in haſte. For Moſes made but three days march, 
ere Pharaoh was at his heels ; and yet the laft day 
he went on ſixteen miles: which, in ſo hot a coun- 
try, and to drive their cattle and ſheep with them, 
peſtered with a world of women and children, was 
a march witneſſing the dread of a powerful enemy 
at hand. Now, as Moſes welt knew, that he went 
out with a mighty hand, and that God guided his 
underſtanding in all his enterprizes: fo he lay not 
ſtill in the ditch crying for help, but ufing the un- 
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4 
derſtanding which God had given him, he left no- 
thing un ed, becoming a wiſe man, and 
a valiant and ſkilful conductor; as by all his ac- 
tions and counſels from this day to his death well 
appeared. | 

When Moſes perceived that Pharaoh was enra- 
ged againſt him, and commanded him not to dare to 
come thenceforth into his preſence : after that he had 
warned //rael of the paſſover, he appointed a gene- 
ral aſſembly or rendezvous of all the Hebrews at 
Ramaſes, in the territory of * Goſen, a city ſtand- 
ing indifferent to receive from all parts of the 
country the diſperſed Hebrews ; and gave com- 
mandment, that every family ſhould bring with them 
ſuch ſtore as they had of dough and paſte, not ſtay- 
ing to make it into bread ; knowing then that Pha- 
raoh was on foot, and on his way towards them. 
Which done, and having conſidered the great 
ſtrength of Pharaoh's horſemen and chariots, of 
which kind of defence Moſes was utterly unprovid- 
ed (tho, as it is written, the //raelites went up arm- 
ed) he marched from Ramaſes ® eaſtward towards the 
deſarts of Etham, and encamped at Succoth; which 
he performed on the 15th day of the month Abib. 
Which month from that time forward, they were 
commanded to account as the firſt month of the 
year. Whether in former times they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to begin their year in ſome other month, 
following the manner of the © Egyptians, and were 
now recalled by Moſes to the rule of their forefa- 
thers, it is uncertain. Certain it is, that they had, 
and retained, another beginning of their politick 
year, which was not now abrogated, but rather, by 
ſome ſolemnities thereunto annexed, was confirmed, 
and ſtil] continued in uſe. Wherefore in referring 
things done, or happening among them, unto the 
beginning, midſt or ending of the year; that dil- 
tinction of the ſacred, and the politick year is not 
to be neglected. Concerning the number of days 
in every month, and the whole form of their year, 
like enough it is, that Moſes himſelf in forty years 
ſpace, did ſufficiently inſtruct the prieſts, to whaſe 
care the ordering thereof (as common opinion holds) 
was given in truſt: but that any rule of framing 
their kalendar was made publick, before the capti- 
vity of Babylon, I do not find. Now becauſe time 
and motion begin together, it will not, I think, 
be any great breach of order, to ſhew here at their 
firſt ſetting forth, what was the form of the Hebrew 
year: with the difference between them and other 
nations, in ordering the account of time. 


Sr. M. 


Of the ſolary and lunary years and how they are 
reconciled : with the form of the Hebrew year, 
and their manner of intercalation. 


The Hebrew months are thus named. 


The firſt month, Niſan, or Abib. 1. March. 
The ſecond, Far, or Tiar, Zio, or Zin. 2. April. 
The third, Sivan, or Sinan, or Siban. 3. May. 
The fourth, Tamuz. 4. June. 
The fifth, 1. 5. Fuly. 
The ſixth, Ehul. | 6. Auguſt. 
The ſeventh, /i, or Ethavin or 

Ethanim. 7. September. 


The eighth, Marcheſuan, or Mechaſuan, 
or Bul, or with 4 Toſephus, Marſonane. 8. October. 
The ninth, Chiſſeu or Caſteu. 9. November. 
The tenth, Tebeth, or Thobeth. 10. December. 
The eleventh, Sebeth or Sabath. 
The twelfth, Adar, and Ye Adar. 


2 The territory of Goſen was afterwards called Ramaſes, 
d Exod. 13. 2 Arr 23. 16. and c. 34. 22. Ant. c. 4. 
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11. January. 
12. February. 


E Adar was an intercalary month, added, ſome 
years, unto the other twelve, to make the ſo. 

lar and lunary year agree; which (beſides the pe. 
neral inconvenience that would otherwiſe have riſen, 


by caſting the months of ſummer into the winter 


ſeaſon, to the great conſuſion of all account) wa; 
more neceſſarily to be regarded of the Hebrews, be. 
cauſe of the © divine precept. For God appoine. 
ed eſpecial feaſts to be celebrated precilely in 
ſuch a month of the year, and withal on a { 
day, both of the moon and of the month; as, the 
feaſt of the firſt-fruits, the new moons, and the 
like: which could not have been ſo kept, if either 
the day of the moon had fallen in ſome other part 
of the month, or the month it ſelf been found far 
diſtant from his place in the ſeaſon of the-year, 
Other nations, the better to obſerve their ſo. 
lemnities in the due time, and to aſcertain all reckon. 
ings and remembrances (which is the principal 
commodity of time, that is the meaſure of endy. 
rance) were driven in like manner to make their 
years unequal, by adding ſometimes, and ſome. 
times abating one or more days, as the error com- 
mitted in foregoing years required. The error grew 
at firſt by not knowing what number of days 
made up a compleat year. For tho* by the con- 
tinual courſe of the ſun, cauſing ſummer and win- 
ter duly to ſucceed each other, it is plain enough 
even to the moſt ſavage of all people, when a year 
hath paſſed over them; yet the neceſſity of ordi- 
nary occurrences, that are to be numbred by a ſhor- 
ter tally, makes this long meaſure of whole 
inſufficient for the ſmaller ſort of more daily atfairs, 
Therefore men obſerved the monthly conſpicuous 
reſolution of the moon, by which they divided the 
year into 12 parts, ſubdividing the month into f 29 
days and nights, and thoſe again into | their quar- 
ters and hours. But as the marks of time are 
ſenſible and eaſily diſcerned : ſo the exact calcula- 
tion of it is very intricate, and worketh much per. 
plexity in the underſtanding. Twelve revolutions 
of the moon, containing leſs time by 11 days 
thereabouts, than the yearly courſe of the ſun, tio 
the zodiac, in the ſpace of 16 years, every mouth 
was found in the quite contrary part of the year 
to that wherein it was placed at the firſt, Tis 
cauſed them to add ſome days to the year, making 
it to conſiſt of 12 months, and as many days more, 


as they thought would make the courſes of the. fun 


and moon to agree. But herein were co 
many new errors. For neither did the ſun deter. 
mine his yearly revolution by any ſet number 
whole days; neither did the moon change alwajs 
at one hour; but the very minutes and leſſer fri- 
ons were to be obſerved by him, that would ſeek 9 
reduce their motions (which motions alſo were nt 
ſtill alike) into any certain rule. Here lay much 
wiſdom and deep art, which could not foon be 
brought to perfection. Yet as making an eſtimate 
at random, the Athenians held the year to contain 
360 days, wherein moſt of the Greeks concurred 
with them. That 360 days filled up the Gree? 
your (beſides many collateral proots) it is mmh 

y that which 8 Pliny directly affirmeth, telling 
the ſtatues, erected in honour of Demetrius Phat, 
reus, which were (faith he) 360, whilſt as yet ®* 
year exceeded not that number of days. By * 
account neither did any certain age of the mod 
begin or end their months; neither could ther 
months continue many years, in "ex own placs: 
but muſt needs be ſhifted by little and little, from 
winter to ſummer, and from ſummer to winter, 4 
the days forgotten to be inſerted into the 


after the name of this city, as appeareth in Gen. 47. and Numb. 37 
29. 


e Deut. 16. f zo, and © Plin, I. 34. C. 6. 
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en, but not forgo tten by the ſuperiot eriour bodies 
Meir courſes; ſhould occupy their own rooms in 


cheir due turns. Now, becauſe the ſolemnity of the 


Ohmpian gates was to be held at tfie full moon, 
and withal on the fifteenth day of the month Zeca- 
eombæon (which anſwereth in a manner to our June) 
they were careful to take order, that this month 
might ever begin with the new moon 3 which — 
effected by adding ſome two days to the laſt month 
of every year: thoſe games being held once in four | 
ears. This intercalation ſufficed not to make the 
matter even; which cauſed them ſometimes to omit 
one day in the fourth year, which was the ſecond of 
the month Bedromian ; agreeing nearly with our 
4uzuft, ſometimes not to omit it, or, which is all 
one, to inſert another for it in their fourth lunary 
year, accounting by the moon, after a manner that 
was not vulgar. All this notwithſtanding, their 
month of June would every year have grown cold- 
er and colder, had they not ſought to keep all up- 
right, by intercalating in each other's Olympiad, that 
is, each eighth year one whole month, which they 
called the ſecond Poſideon, or December; which 
was the device of Harpalus, who alſo taught them 
to make one month of 29 days, another of 30, and 
o ſuccefſively thro? the whole year. Thus with 
much labour they kept their year as near as they 
could, unto the high way of the planets ; but theſe 
marks which they obſerved, were found at length to 
be deceitful guides. For it was not poſſible ſo to 
faſhion this eighth year's intercalation, that it ſhould' 
not deceive them in 11 hours and 18 minutes at 
the leaſt, or ſome ways in 34 hours and 10 minutes, 
or 36 and 41 minutes; which differences would in 
few ages have bred much confuſion. The firſt that 
introduced a good method, likely to continue, was 
Meton the Athenian, who not regarding the Olym- 
jiads, and the eighth year's intercalation, deviſed a 
Cycle of 19 years, where the moon having 235 times 
run out her circuit, met with the ſun in the ſame 
place, and on the ſame day of the year, as in the 
19th: year before paſt ſhe had done. This inven- 
ton of Meton was entertained with great applauſe, 
ad paſſing from Greece to Rome, was there inſerted 
Into the kalendar in golden letters, being called the 
golden number; which name it retaineth unto this 
day. Hereby were avoided the great and uncertain 
ntercalations that formerly had been. uſed ; for by 
the intercalation of ſeven months in the 19 years, 
all was ſo even, that no ſenſible difference could 
be found, Yet that errour, which in one year 
could not be perceived, was very apparent in a 
rw of thoſe Cycles; the new moons anticipating in 
me Cycle, ſeven hours, and ſome minutes of the pre- 
aſe rule. Therefore Calippus deviſed a new Cycle 
containing four of Meton's, that is to ſay, 76 years; 
ad afterwards Hipparchus, a noble Aſtrologer, fra- 
med another, containing four of Calippus's peri- 
ods, each of them finding ſome errour in the for- 
mer obſervations, which they diligently corrected, 
The laſt reformation of the kalendar was that which 
Julius Ceſar made, who, by advice of the beſt 
Mathematicians then to be found, examining the 
Wurſes of thoſe heavenly bodies, reduced the year 
no the form which is now in uſe with us, contain- 
ug 365 days and fix hours, which hours, in four 
Jars make up one whole day, that is intercalated 
"ry fourth year, the 24th of February, The 
"rection of the Julian year by pope Gregory 
II. Auno Domini 1582, is not as yet entertain- 
by general conſent ; it was indeed but as a 
"Me added unto the work of Ceſar :; yet a note of 
Seat importance, For whereas it was obſerved, 
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chat the ſun, Which at the time of the Nicene coun- 
cl, Ano Dom. 324, entered the equinoctial on the 


21ſt day of March, was in the year 1582, ten days 


o \ 


ſooner found in that time, * Gregory ſtruck out 
of the Kalendar ten days, following the fourth of 
Oftoher, ſo that inſtead of the fitth day was written 


bl 


the g Mr, which means the moveable feaſts 
on 


he ſun's entrance into Aries, were 
agamm celebrated in ſuch time, as at the Nicene coun- 
cl they had been. And the better to prevent the 
like alterations, it was by the council of Trent or- 
dained, that from thencetorward in every hundredth 
year, the leap-day ſhould be omitted, excepting 
{till the fourth hundredth ; becauſe the ſun doth not 
in his yearly courſe take up full fix hours above the 
365 days, but faileth ſo many minutes, as in 400 
years make about three whole days. 

But the Cycle of 19 years, which the Hebrews uſed, 
was ſuch as neither did need any nice curioſity of 
hours, minutes, and other leſſer fractions to hel 
It ; neither did in ſumming up the days of the whole 
year, neglect the days of the moon, confounding 
one moon with another. For with them it fell out 
ſo, that always the kalends or firſt day of the month 
was at the new moon, and becauſe that day was 
feſtival, they were very careful as well to obſerve the 
ſhort year after the moon, paſſing thro' all the 12 
ſigns in one month, as that longer of the ſun, 
which is needfully regarded in greater accounts. Firſt 
therefore, they gave to Niſan their firſt month, 
which is about our March or April, 3o days; to 
Jar their ſecond month 29 days; and fo ſucceſſive- 
ly 30 to one, 29 to another. Hereby it came to paſs, 
that every two months of theirs contained ſome. 
what evenly two revolutions of the moon, allowing 
29 days 12 hours, and odd minutes, from change 
to Change. The ſpare minutes were beſtowed a- 
mong the ſuperfluous or epact days, which made 
up ſeven months in 19 years ; to ſix of which ſeven 
were commonly given 30 days; to one of them 29 


days, or otherwiſe as was found requiſite. Their | 


common year (as appeareth by the ſeveral days of 
each month) contained 354 days, which fail of 
the year; wherein the ſun finiſheth his courſe, 11 
whole days, with ſome fractions of time. But 
theſe days, and other broken pieces, howſoever 
they were neglected in one year, yet in the Cycle 
of 19 years were ſo diſpoſed of by convenient in- 
tercalations, that ſtill at the end of that Cycle, both 
the ſun and moon were found on the ſame day of the 

ear, month and week, yea commonly on the ſame 

our of the day, where they had been at the be- 
ginning of it 19 years before. 

Divers have diverſly ſet down the form of the 
Hebrew year, with the manner of their intercalati- 
ons. *Sigonias tells us, that every ſecond year they 
did add a month of 22 days ; every fourth year a 
month of 23, in the regard of 11 days and a half 
wanting in 12 moons to fulfil a year of the ſun. 
But herein Sigonius was very much deceived. For 
the moon doth never finiſh her courſe in 22 or 23 
days: and therefore to have added ſo many days to 
the end of the year, had been the way to c 
the faſhion of all the months in the years following, 
which could not. have begun as they ought, with 
the new moon. ® Genebrard faith, that every third 
year, or ſecond year, as need required, they did 
intercalate one month, adding it at the year's end 
unto the other 12. This I believe to have true ; 
but in which of the years the intercalation was (if 
it be worthy of conſideration) methinks they do 
not probably deliver, who keep all far from even- 
neſs until the very laſt of the 19 years. For (to 


d Geneb. Chron, 1. 2. 
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omit ſuch as err groſly) ſome there ate who fay; that 


after three years, when beſides the days ſpent in the caſt ſide of the land of Cen, or Rameſes : from 


36 courſes of the moon, 33 days are Jeft remain- 
ing, that is, 11 days of each year; then, did che 
Hebrews add a month of 30 days; keeping three, 
days as it were in pl unto the next account. 
The like, ſay they, was done at the end of the ſith 
year; at which time, beſides the intercalary month, 
remained fix days, namely, three ſurmounting that 
month, and the epact of three years, beſides the 
three formerly reſerved. Thus they go on to the 
18th year; at which time they have 18 days in 
hand: all which with the epact of the 19th 
year, make up a month of 29 days, that Deng 
intercalated at the end of .the Cycle makes a 
Even, 
Whether this were the practice, I can neither 
affirm nor deny; yet ſurely it muſts needs have 
bred a great confuſion, if in the 18th year every 
month were removed from his own place by the 
diſtance of 48 days, that is, half a quarter of the 
ear and more; which inconvenience by ſuch a rec- 
Loring was unavoidable, Wherefore I prefer the 
common opinion, which preventeth ſuch diſlocation 
of the months, by ſetting down a more coveni- 
ent way of intercalation in the 8th year. For the 
ſix days remaining after the two former intercalations 
made in the 3d and 6th years, added unto the 22 
days, ariſing out of the epacts of the 7th and 8th 
years, do fitly ſerve to make up a month, with 
the borrowing of one day or two from the year 
following; and this borrowing of two days is fo 
far from cauſing any diſorder, that indeed it helps 
to make the years enfuing vary the leſs from the 
proper ſeaſon of every month. This, may ſuffice 
to be ſpoken of the Hebrew months and years, by 
which they gutded their accounts. 


SECT. VIIL. 


Of the paſſage of Iſrael from Succoth towards the 
Red ſea and of the divers ways leading out of 


Egypt. 


T" ROM Succoth in the morning following, Mo- 
ſes led the /ſraelites towards the deſart of 
Etham, to recover the mountain foot, by the 
edge of that wilderneſs, though he intended no- 
thing leſs than to go out of that way, of all other the 
neareſt. But being aſſured of the multitude of 
horſemen and armed chariots, that followed him, 
he kept himſelf from being incompaſſed, by keep- 
ing the rough and mountainous ground on his left 
hand. At Etham he reſted but one night, and then 
he reflected back from the entrance thereof, and 
marched away directly towards the ſouth ; the di- 
ſtance between it and Succoth being about eight 
miles. That he forbare to enter Arabia being then 
in ſight thereof, it ſeemeth to proceed from three 
reſpects ; the firſt two natural; the third divine. 
For Pharaoh being then at hand, and having re- 
ceived intelligence of the way which Mo/es took, 

rſuaded himſelf, that the numbers which Moſes 


ed, conſiſting of above a million, if not two mil- 


lions of ſouls (for as it is written Exodus the 12th, 
Great multitudes of ſundry ſorts of people went out 
with them) could not poſſibly paſs over thoſe deſart 
and high mountains with ſo multitudes of 
women, children, and -cattel, but that at the very 
entrance of that faſtneſs he ſhould have overtaken 
them, and deſtroy*d the greateſt numbers of them. 
For theſe his own words, They are entangled in 
the land, the wilderneſs bath ſhut them in, do ſhew 
his hopes and intents ; which Moſes by turning ano- 
ther way did fruſtrate, Secondly, Moſes, by offer- 


a It is probable that all thoſe Egyptians and others brought by the 
| parture, d Climax 75 rather ſo called in xeſpett of a paſſage up and 
17. 11. © Exod. 14. 13, 14. # Exod, 14. 16. 


ing to enter Arabia that way, drew Pharadh toward 


whence (miſſing Meſes there) his purſuit after him 
with his Chariots was more difficult, by reaſon, of 
the roughnels of the way ; and howloever, yet while 
the Hebrews kept the mountain foot on the leſt 
hand, they were better ſecured from the over - bear. 
ing violence both of the horſe and chariotz, Third. 
ly, Moſes's confidence in the all- powerful God wa 
Leh, by whoſe ſpirit, caly wiſe, he wag din 
as he rather made choice to leave the glory of his de. 
liverance and victory to Almighty God, than either 
by an eſcape the next way, or by the ſtrength of 
his multitude, conſiſting of 660000 men, 80 caſt the 
ſucceſs upon his own underſtanding, wiſe conducti. 
on, or valour. The third day he marched; with ; 
double pace from Etham towards the valley of Pi. 
hacheroth, 16 miles diſtant; and ſat down between 
two ledges of mountains adjoyning to the Reg fa, 
to wit, the mountains of Etbam on north, 
and rag N towards the ſouth : the ſame which 
Oſorius calleth Climax on the top whereof there 
ſtood a temple dedicated to Baal. And as Phagius 
noteth, the word ſo compounded, is as much to 
lay, as Dominus ſpecule five cuſtodiæ, Lord of the 
watch tower. For the Egyptians believed, or at leaſt 
made their ſlaves believe, that if any of them offer. 
ed to eſcape that way into Arabia, this idol would 
both arreſt them, and force them to return to their 
lords and maſters. For the Egyptians had gods for 
all turns. AÆAgyptii Diis fæcundi; the Egyptians 
were fruitful in gods, faith St. Jerome. But Moſe:, 
who incamped at the foot of this mountain with 2 
million of ſouls, or, as others conceive, with two 
millions, found this lord of the watch tower aſleep, 
or out of countenance. | 
Now theſe two leading out of Egypt in- 
to Arabia upon the firm land <Moſes refuſed, as wel 
that of Peluſium and Caſiotis, the faireſt and ſhort 
eſt of all other, in reſpect of Judea, as the other by 
Etham; from which he reflected, for the reaſons be- 
fore remembred, and took the way by the valley of 
Pihacheroth, between the mountains, which made 
a ſtraight entrance towards the ſea. Aſter whom 
Pharaoh made ſo great ſpeed with his horſemen and 
chariots, as he gave the Hebrews no time at all to 
reſt them after ſo long a march; but got ſight of 
them, and they of him, even at the very brink and 
waſh of the ſea: inſomuch as the Hebrews being 
terrified with Pharaoh's ſudden approach, began to 
deſpair, and to mutiny, at that time when it be- 
hoved them moſt to have taken courage for ther 
own defence; laying it to Moſes's charge, tit 
themſelves foreſaw thoſe perils in which they were 
wrapped. And fear, 4 which, ſaith the book df 
Wiſdom, is the betraying of thoſe ſuccours which res 
ſon offereth, made them both deſpair in God's for- 
mer promiſes, and to be forgetful of their on 
ſtrength and multitudes. | | 


SECT. VIII. 


Of their paſſage over the Red ſea : and of the Red 
ea it ſelf 
B UT Moſes, who feared nothing but God him 
ſelf, perſuaded them to be confident in hi 
goodneſs, who hath never abandoned thoſe, chat 
aſſuredly truſt in him; uſing this comfortable 
reſolved ſpeech : Fear not, &c. for the Egypt, 
whom you have ſeen this day, ye ſhall never ſee hel 
again. The Lord ſhall fight for you. After wi 
Moſes called on God for ſuccour, received cnc” 
ragement, and commanded to go on, in theſe wor: 
t Wherefore crieſt thou unto me? ſpeak unto tht cli 


Hebrews ts the knowledge of the true God, followed Moſes a 4 3 
down, than that it is any proper name. © Kxod, 13. 17. 
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1 of 1radt that they E. rd, ad lift thou! knen by the dame of the Red ſea 3 the die fare 
— and ftretch-out' thine hand upon the ſea; differ 1 * at all in natural colour from other 


ound through the midſt of 'the ſag! "Moſes obey- 
i the voice of God, in the dart df ths night! find. 
ing the ſands uncovered, paſs d on towards the other 
kde and coaſt of Arabia two parts of the night be- 
ing ſpent ere he entred the ford, which it | pleaſed 
God by a forcible eaſtern. wind, and by Moſes's 


1 Vi 


to reparc. Aw * —_— 
—_— followed him even at the heels, findi 
the ſame dry ground whictuMeſes'trod on. There- 


fore as it is written, The ungel of God which went be- 
fore the hoſt of 1/rael, (#emoved, and went behind 
them : alſo the pillar of th cloud went from before 
them, and ſtood behind nbem; which is, that it 
pleaſed God therein either by his immediate power, 
or by the miniſtry of his angel, to interpoſe his de- 
ſence between the Hebreꝛat and their enemies; to 
the end that the Egyptians might hereby be blind- 
ed, in ſuch ſort as they could not purſue Iſrael 
with any harmful ſpeed. But in the morning watch 
Moſes ſeiſed the other bank of Arabia fide: and 
Pharaoh (as the dawn. of day began to illighten the 
obſcure — finding a beginning of the ſeas return, 
haſted himſelf towards his own coaſt: But Moſes 
fretched forth his hand, and the ſea returned to bis 
force 3 that is, the ſea moved by the power of God, 
ran back towards the land with irreſiſtible fury 
and ſwiftneſs, and overwhelmed the whole army of 
Pharaoh, fo as not one eſcaped. For it is written, 
that God took off their chariot-wheels, that is, when 
the waters began to cover the ſands, the Egyptians 
being ſtricken with fear' of death, ran one athwart 
another, and mi the path by which they had 
paſs d on after the Hebrews, their wheels ſtuck faſt 
in the mud and quick-ſands, and could not be drawn 
out: the ſea coming againſt them with ſupernatural 


violence. 

Lyranus upon Exodus xiv. and others, following 
the opinions or old traditions of the Hebrews, con- 
ceived, that after Moſes had by the power of God 
divided the Red ſea, and that the children of //rael 
were fearful to enter it, Aminadab, prince or leader 
of the tribe of Juda, firſt made the adventure, and 
that therefore was that tribe ever after honoured above 
the reſt, according to the prophecy of Jacob, Gen. 
xlix. 8. Thy fatbers ſons ſpall bow down unto thee. 
But Jerome upon the 11th of Hoſea condemns this 
opinion. And tho? it be true, that Juda had the 
brit place in all their marches in the deſart, and, as 
we now call it, led the vanguard (whereupon it may 
be inferred, that he alſo led the way through the 
Red ſea) yet that Moſes himſelf was the conducter 
of 1/74el at that time, it is generally received. For, 
ait is written in the Ixxviith P/alm, Thou didſt lead 
thy people like ſheep by the hand of Moſes and Aaron. 

The Hebrews have alſo another fancy, that the 
Red ſea was divided into 12 parts, and that ev 
tribe paſgd over in a path apart, becauſe it is writ- 
ten in the cxxxvth Pſalm, according the Yulgar, Di- 
Viſit mare rubrum in divifiones ; He divided the 
Red ſea in diviſions. Alſo that the bottom of the 
la became as a green field or paſture. But Origen, 
Epiphanins, Abulenſis, and Genebrard, favourin 

1 conceit, had forgotten to conſider, that there 
were not 12 Pillars nor 12 armies of the Egyptians. 

cis written Fſalm Ixxvii. 16. Thy way ts in the ſea ; 
not % ways; and in the laſt of the book of i 
, Ver. 7. In the Red ſea there was @ way. _ 
Now this ſea, through which Moſes paſs'd, and 
in which Pharach, otherwiſe called Chencres, pe- 
hed in the 16th year of his reign, is commonly 


Iſt del-go on diy 


in breadth: and the ſame alſo filled eve 


times Leques, containing in! 


ery tude, to 27 (which make in len 


g that there are found in the botto 


waters. But as Philoſtratus in his 3d book nbteth,; 

and our ſelves know by experience, it is of a, blueiſſi 
colour, as other ſeas are, It entreth at a [narrow 

ſtrait between Arabia the happy and Ethiopia or 
the land of the Abyſfins: the mouth of the indraughit 
from the cape, which Proleny calleth Poſſodium, to 
the other land of Ethiopia, hath not above ſix leagues 


where 


ng with iſlands, but afterwards it extendeth it ſelf 38 


leagues from coaſt to coaſt: and it runneth'up Bes 
tween Arabia the happy, and 4/ahia Petrex, on one 
fide; and Ethiopia and Egypt on the other, as far as 
Sues, the uttermoſt end and indraught of that ſeat 
where the Turk now keepeth his fleet of gallles. 
The coſmographers commonly give it the name of 
the Arabian gulf: but the north part towards Suess 
and where Moſes paſs d, is called Herbpolizes' of the 
city Hero, ſometime Troy : and of later times Sues: 
© Plinycalls it Cambiſu, by which name it was known, 
faith he, before it was called Hero, many years: 
The Arabians call this ſea towards the north; Apocos 
pa, Eccant, and Eant. Artemidorus writes it /E1:= 
niticum : king Tuba Leniticum : others more pro- 
perly Elaniticum, of the port and city Elana 
which the Septuagint call *Elath : Ptolemy Elana: 
Pliny Lena : © Foſephus Ilana, and Marius Niger 
Aila there is alſo Halab in Aria, to which Sal- 
manaſſar carried the Hraelites captive, 2 Kings viii. 
11. which /lalah in Afſyria, the Septuagint call Elaa : 
and in the 1ſt of Chron. the 5th Ala. But as for 
this Red ſea, or the parts thereof, thus diverſly named, 
the Moors and Arabians (vaſſals to the Tarks) know 
it by no other appellation, than the gulf of Meca, 
after the name of Mahomet's town Mecca, The 
Greeks write it the ſea Erytbræum : of a king called 
Erythras, or Erythreus : and becauſe Erythros in 
the Greek ſignifieth red, hence it is, that, being de- 
nominated of this Erythreus, the ſon of Per/eis 
and Andromeda, yet it took the name of the Red 
ſea, as Quin. Curtius conjectureth: which f Arianus 
and Strabo confirm. But it ſeemeth to me by the 
view of a diſcovery of that ſea in the year 1544, 
performed by Stephen Gama, viceroy of the eaſt In- 
dia, for the king of Portugal, that this ſea was fo 
called from a reflection of redneſs, both from the 
banks, clifts, and ſands of many iſlands, and part 
of the continent bordering it. For I find by the re- 
port of Caſtro, a principal commander under Gama 
(which diſcourſe I gave Mr. Richard Hacluit to pub- 
liſh) that there is an iſland called Dalaqua, ſome- 
ength 25 leagues, and 
12 in breadth, the earth, ſands, and cliſts of which 
iſland, being of a reddiſh colour, ſerve for a foil 
to the waters about it; and make it ſeem altogether 
of the ſame colour. Secondly, the ſame Caſtro re- 
porteth, that from 24 degrees of ſeptentrional lati- 
gth of coaſt 180 
miles, lying as it doth northerly and ſoutherly) all 
the clifts and banks are of red earth, ot E 
which by reflection of the ſun- beams, give a kind 
of reddiſh luſter to the waters. Thirdly, thoſe Por- 
tugals report, and we know it by many teſtimonies, 

m of this ſea to- 
wards the ſhore, great abundance of red ſtones, on 
which the great ſtore of coral grows, which is car- 
ried into moſt parts of Europe, and elſewhere, 
There are alſo on the iſlands of this ſea many red 
trees, faith Strabo, and thoſe growing under water, 
may alſo be a cauſe of ſuch a colour. Of theſe ap- 
pearances of redneſs by the ſhadows of thefe ſtones, 


lands,,carth, and clifts, I ſuppoſe that it firſt took 


Noa * 7. b Exod. 14. 27. lin. I. 6. c. 29. 43 Kingsg, © Joſ, Ant. 8. c. 2. | f Arian, de geſt, Alex. mag. 
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the name of the Red ſea, becauſe in ſo many pla- 
ces it ſeemeth to be ſuch: which Jobannes Barros, 
in his ſecond decade, eighth book, and firſt chapter, 
onfi 1 f | of 
e The breadth of this ſea from Elana, or Exzion 
Gaber adjoining, now Toro, called by the ancient 


coſmographers Sinus Elaniticus, which waſheth the 


banks of Madian or Midian, is for 16 or 17 leagues 
together, along northward towards Sues, ſome three 
leagues or nine Engliſh miles over, and from this 
port of Toro, to Sues, and the end of this ſea, it is 
in length about 28 leagues, of which the firſt 26 
have 9 miles breadth as aforeſaid, and afterwards 
the lands both from Egypt and Arabia, thruſt them- 
ſelves into the ſea, and ſtraiten it fo. faſt, as for 6 
miles together it is not above 3 miles over; from 
thence upward the land on Egypt ſide, falleth away, 
and makes a kind of bay or cove for ſome 10 miles 
together, after which the land grows upon the ſea 
again, and fo binds it into the very end thereof, at 
4 miles breadth, or thereabouts, in which tract 1t 
was that Moſes paſs d it over, tho' others would 
have it to be over againſt Elana or Toro; but with- 
out judgment: for from Ramaſes to Pibacheroth and 
Baalzephon, there is not above 30 miles interjacent, 
or 35 miles at moſt, which Moſes paſs'd over in three 
days: and between the land of Egypt oppoſite to 
Elana or Toro, the diſtance is above 80 miles. For 
Ramaſes to which city Moſes came (being the me- 
tropolis of Goſen) when he left Pharaoh at Zoan, 
and took his laſt leave, ſtandeth in 30 degrees 5 
minutes of ſeptentrional latitude: and Migdol, or 
the valley of Pihacheroth, at the foot of the moun- 
tain Climax, or oY in 29 and a half, which 
made a difference of 35 Engliſh miles: the way ly- 
ing in effect north and ſouth. 


SECT, IX. 


That the paſſage through the Red ſea was miracu- 
lous, and not at a low ebb. 


HE Egyptians, and of them the Memphites, 
and other heathen writers, who in hatred of 
the Hebrews, have objected that Moſes paſs'd over the 
Red ſea at a low ebb, upon a great ſpring-tide, 
and that Pharaoh conducted more by fury than diſ- 
cretion, purſued him ſo far, as before he could re- 
cover the coaſt of Egypt, he was overtaken by the 
flood, and therein periſhed, did not well conſider the 
nature of this place with other circumſtances, For 
not to borrow ſtrength from that part of the ſcrip- 
tures, which makes it plain, that the waters were 
divided, and that God wrought this miracle by an 
eaſterly wind, and by the hand and rod of Moſes 
(which authority to men that believe not therein 
perſuadeth nothing) I ſay, that by the ſame natural 
reaſon unto which they faſten themſelves, it is made 
manifeſt, that had there been no other workin 
wer from above, or aſſiſtance given from God 
imſelf to Moſes, and the children of Iſrael, than 
ordinary and cafual, then could not Pharaoh and 
all his army have periſhed in that purſuit, 

For wherefoever there is any ebbing of the ſea in 
any gulf, or indraught, there do the waters fall 
away from the land: and run downward towards 
the ocean: leaving all that towards the land as 
far as the ſea can ebb, or fall off, to be dry land. 
Now Aoſes entring the ſea at Migdol under Baalze- 


phon (if he had taken the advantage and opportuni 
of the tide) muſt have left all r end of is Red 2 


towards Sues, on his left hand, dry and uncovered. 
For if a paſſage were made by falling away of the 
water, 10 or 12 miles farther into the ſea than Sues, 
and between it and where Moſes paſs'd 3 who en- 


© , 
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ter d the ſame o ſar below it, and toy 
body of the ame ſea. It ſolloweth then, that 
all that part of the Geeve or. ſtrait, had been 


if 


the ebb. of a ſpring+tide diſcovered,” when * 


raoh found the flood inereaſing, he needed not 90 
have returned by the way toward Epygy fide 
but might have gone on his return before tide, 
on his right hand : and ſo taken ground at che 
end of that ſea, at Sues itſelf, or elſewhere. Bur 
the ſcriptures do truly witneſs the contraty, t,, 
is, That the ſea did not fall away from the land 
as naturally 4t doth. ; but that Moſes paſs d on be. 
tween two ſeas; and that the waters were divid. 
ed. Otherwiſe, Pharoab by any return of waters 
could not have periſhed, as he did: and there. 
fore the effects of that great army's deſtruction, 
prove the cauſe to have been a power above na. 
ture, and the miraculous work of God himſelf 
Again, thoſe words of the ſcriptures, that God ca. 
ſed the fea to run back by a'firong eaſt-wind, do 
rather prove the miracle, than that thereby vas 
cauſed an ebb: more than ordinary: for that { 
doth not lie eaſt and weſt, but, in effect, north 
and ſouth. And it muſt have been a weſt and 
north-weſt wind, that muſt-have driven thoſe wa. 
ters away thro? their proper channels, and to the 
ſouth-eaſt into the ſea. But the eaſt-wind blew 
athwart the fea, and cut it aſunder: fo as one part 
fell back towards the ſouth and main body there. 
of: the other part remained towards Sues, and the 
north: which being unknown to Pharaoh ; while 
he was check*d by that ſea, which uſed in all times 
before to ebb away, the flood preſs'd him and 
overwhelmed him. Thirdly, ſeeing Fo/ephus a. 
voweth, that Moſes was not only of excellent judg. 
ment generally, but alſo ſo great a captain, as he 
overthrew the Ezbiopians in many battles, being 
employed by Pharaoh, and won divers cities ſeem- 
ing impregnable: it were barbarous to condemn 
him of this groſsneſs, and diſtraction : that rather 
than he would have endured the hardneſs of 2 
mountainous paſſage at hand (had not God com- 
manded him to take that way, and foretold him 
of the honour which he would there win upon 
Pharaoh) he would have truſted to the advantage 
of an ebbing water. For he knew not the con- 
trary, but that Pharaoh might have found him, 
and preſs'd him, as well when it flowed as when it 
ebbed, as it ſeemeth he did. For the people, be- 
holding Pharaob's approach, cried out againſt M+ 
ſes, and deſpaired altogether of their ſafety : 

when Moſes prayed unto God for help, he was an- 
ſwered by God: JHherefore cryeſt thou unto ne? 
ſpeak unto the children of Iſrael that they go forward, 
and lift thou up thy rod, and firetch out thy hand 
upon the ſea, and divide it : which proves that there 
was not at the time of Pharaoh's approach any ebb 
at all; but that God did diſperſe and cut thro' the 


g weight of waters, by a ſtrong eaſt-wind, whereby 


the ſands diſcovered themſelves between the ſa 
on the left hand towards Sues, from whence the wa- 
ters moved not, and the ſea which was towards 
the ſouth on the right hand, So that the waters 
were a wall unto them on the right hand and on the 
left hand, Exod. xiv. 22. that is, the waters ſo de- 
tended them on both ſides, as the Egyptian, could 
only follow them in the ſame path; not that the wa- 
ters ſtood upright as walls do, as ſome of the ſchool- 
men have fancied. For had Pharaoh and the E- 
2yptians perceived any ſuch buildings in the ſea, the) 
would ſoon have quitted the chace and purſuit ot 
; ab Furthermore, there is no man of judgment, 

at can think, that Pharaoh and the Egyptians, who 
then excelled all nations in the obſervations of 
heavenly motions, could be ignorant of the ee 
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„if my of the Agypti- 
en by the ordinary return ef 
the flood, before they could recover their own 
coaft 3 their bodies drowned would have been 
carried with the flood which runneth up to Sues, 
and to the end o that fea, and not have heen caſt 
aſhore on that coaſt of Arabia Where Moſes land- 
ed, to wit, upon the ſea bank over againſt Baal- 


, on Arabia ſide: where it was that the 
no 


liter fa their dead bodies 4, and 

end of the Ned ſea, to which place the 
flood would have carried them: whi 
not any- where croſs the 
it, as it muſt have done from Eg 
hia, to have caſt the Egyptian: 
it keeps the natural courſe 
that ſea: and to which their carcaſes ſhould have 
been carried, if the work had not been ſuperna- 
tural and miraculous. Apolloniut in the lives of 


the fathers affirmeth, that thoſe of the Fgypri- 


ans which ſtay'd in the country, and did not fol- 
low Pharaoh in the purſuit of Iſrael, did ever after 
honour thoſe beaſts, birds, plants, or other crea- 
tures, about which they were bulied at the time of 
Pharaob's deſtruction : as he that was then labour- 
„„ ee eee 
about which he was occupied : and ſo of the reſt. 
But how thoſe multitudes of Gods were erected a- 
mong them, a more probable reaſon ſhall be given 
elſewhere. Orofus, in his firſt book and tenth 
chapter againſt the Pagans, tells us, that in his time, 
who lived ſome 400 years after Chrift, the prints 
of Pharash's chariot wheels were to be ſeen at a low 
water on the Egyptian ſands: and tho? they were 
ſome time defaced by wind and weather, yet ſoon 
ater they appeared again. But hereof I leave eve- 
ry man to his own belief. 


—— 


4 


Of the journey ing of the Iſraelites from the 


Red /ea, to the place where the law was 
given them: with à diſtourſe of laws. 


$ n:&:8;: I. 


A tranſition, by way of recapitulation of ſame things 
touching chronolog y*: with a\ continuance of the 
fory, until the Amalekites met with the Iſraelites. 


UT to go on wich the ſtory of ae), in 
this ſort I collect the times. ® Moſes was 
born in the year of the world 2434. Sa- 
thrus then governing Aſyria; Orthopolis, Sycionia, 
or Peloponneſus ; Criaſus, the Argives 3 Oras, Egypt; 
nd Deucalion, Theſſaly. He fled into Midian, 
when he had lived 40 years, in the year of the 
world 2474, and two years after was Caleb born. 
of Ge by the commandment and ordinance 

into , and wrought his mitacles in 
ue fields of — in the year 2514, in the laſt 
month of that year. On the 14th day of the firſt 


8 3 dee 14. b Exod. 12. © Numb. 33. 
0. 10. 
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Singing ine. day (as they) at ſun- ſettings in the 
year of the world 2514, was celebration of. 
the. paſſover; and in the dead of the night of the 
ſame. day were all the * fixſt-born ſlain theo E- 


pt, or in all thoſe parts where the Hebrews in- 


jabited not. The ©x.5th day of the firſt month of the 


| Hebrews called, 46164, being about the beginni 
ir of the year of the world 2514, Moſes he 


children of //rael removed from the general aflem- 
bly at Ramaſes, and marched to Huccotb. [2 
And departing thence they made their third 
ſtation at (Hm e and journeying from Etham they 
incamped in the valley of Pibacheroth, or Migdol, 


under the mountain © Baalzephon z, and in the ſame 


night after midnight, they. paſſed the Red. ſea : 
Pharaoh and his army perifhing in their return, about 
the firſt dawn of the day. Moſes having recovered 
the banks of Arabia; gave thanks unto God for the 
delivery ot //rae] ; and making no ſtay on that coaſt, 


dinary. entred the deſarts of Arabia Peirea, called Fur, 
but finding no water in that 


paſſage, he incamped 
at Mara, in the deſart of Ebam, which in Exo- 


dus xv. 22. is alſo called Sur, twenty-five miles 
from the ſea: where the children of Iſrael, preſs'd 
with extreme thirſt, murmured againſt 5 Moſes a 
ſecond time 3. firſt at Pharaoh's approach in Piha- 
cberoth, and now in Arabia. But Moſes taking the 
branches of a tree, growing near a lake of bitter 
water, and caſting the fame thereinto, made the 
ſame ſweet : a plain type and figure of our Savi- 
our; who upon the tree of the croſs changed the 
bitcerneſs of everlaſting death, into the ſweetneſs of 
eternal life, Pliny remembers theſe bitter foun- 
tains in his ſixth book and 29th chapter. From 
whence to Delta in Egypt, Seſoſtris firſt, Darius af- 
ter him, and laſtly Pzolemy the ſecond, began to 
cut an artificial river, thereby by boats and ſmall 
ſhipping to trade and navigate the Red ſea, from 
the great cities upon Nilus. From Marah he re- 
moved to h Elim, the ſixth manſion, a march of 
eight miles: where finding twelve fountains of 
ſweet water, and ſeventy palm-trees, he reſted di- 
vers days. 

Whether this Helim were the name of a town 
or city in Moſes's time, I cannot affirm. And yet 
the ſcarcity of waters in that region was ſuch, as 
Helim, which had twelve fountains, could hardly 
be left unpeopled. Milliam archbiſhop of Tyre, 
in his hiſtory of the holy war, found at Helim the 
ruins of a great and ancient city. And at ſuch 
time as Baldwin the firſt paſs'd that way into 
Egypt, Ingreſſus, ſaith he, Helim, Civitatem anti- 
qui{ſimam populo 1ſraelitics aliquando familiarem ; 
ad quam cum perveniſſet, loci illius incole, regis ad- 
ventu præcognito, naviculam ingredientes in mare vi- 
cinum ſe contulerunt , Entring Helim a very an- 
cient city, well known ſometime to the people of 
22 whither when he came, the inhabitants, 
orewarned of the king's approach, took boat, and 
ſhifted themſelves into the ſea, lying near them. 
From Elm he returned again towards the ſouth, and 
ſat down by the banks of the Red ſea : the ſeventh 
manſion. For it ſeemeth that he had knowledge of 
Amalek, who p to reſiſt his thro 
that part of Arabia. And Moſes, who had not as 
yet trained thoſe of the Hebrews, appointed to bear 
arms: nor aſſured the minds of the reſt, who en- 
countering with the leaſt miſery, were more apt to 
return to their quiet ſlavery, than either ro endure 
the wants and perils which every-where accom- 
panied them in that paſſage, or at this time to un- 


d Exod. 13. Numb. 33. * Exod, 14. f Numb. 33. £# Exod. 
h Exod. 15. Numb. 7 OED Will. Tyr. I. 11. c. 19. 
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150 
dertake or ſuſtain ſo dangerous an enemy: he there- 
fore made ſtay at this manſion, until the fiſteenth 
of the ſecond month called Zim, or Jjar; and made 
the eighth manſion in the deſart of * Ein; where 
the children of Iſrael mutinied againſt Moſes the 
third time, having want of food; In the ſixteenth. 
chapter of Exodus, Moſes omitteth this retreat from 
Elim to the Red ſea, but in the collection of every 
ſeveral encamping, in the thirty -· third of Numbers it 
is ſet down. 

Here it pleaſed God to ſend ſo many flights of 
quails, as all the country about their incamping was 
covered with them. The morning following it alſo rai- 
ned manna, being the ſixteenth of their month, which 
ſerved them inſtead of bread. For ® now was the 
ſtore conſumed which the people carried with them 
out of Egypt. And tho' they had great numbers 
of cattle and ſheep among them, yet it ſeemeth that 
they durſt not feed themſelves with many of thoſe: 
but reſerved them both for the milk to relieve the 
children withal, and for bread to ſtore themſelves 
when they came to the land promiſed. 

From hence towards Raphidim they made two 
removes of twenty miles; the one to Daphca, the 
other to Alus, diſtant from Raphidim ſix miles. 
Here being again preſs d with want of water, they 
murmured the fourth time, and repented them of 
their departure from Egypt, where they rather con- 
tented themſelves to be fed and beaten after the man- 
ner of beaſts, than to ſuffer a caſual and ſometimes 
neceflary want, and to undergo the hazards and 
travels which every manly mind ſeeketh after, for 
the love of God and their own freedoms. But 
Moſes, with the ſame rod which he divided the fea 
withal, in the ſight of the elders of Iſrael, brought 
waters out of the rock, wherewith the whole mul- 
titude were ſatisfied. 


. 


Ser II. 


Of the Amalekites, Midianites, and Kenites, upon 
ee. of the battle with the Amalekites, and 
Jethro's coming e who being à Kenite, was prieſt 

f Midian. 


ND while Moſes incamped in this place, the 
Amalekites, who had; knowledge of his ap- 
proach, and gueſſed that he meant to lead the 
children of Yael thro* their country (which being 
barren of it ſelf, would be utterly waſted by ſo 
great a multitude of people and cattle) thought it 
meſt tor their advantage to ſet upon them at Ka- 
pbidim; where the want of water, and all other 
things needful for the life of man infeebled them. 
On the other ſide Moſes perceiving their reſolutions, 
gave charge to © 7oſhua, to draw out a ſufficient 
number of the ableſt Hebrews, to encounter Ama- 
let. Between whom and J/7ael, the victory re- 
mained doubtful, for the moſt part of the day : the 
Hebrews and Amalekites contending with equal 
hopes and repulſes for many hours. And had not the 
ſtrength of Moſes's prayers to God been of far 
greater force, and more prevalent, than all reſiſtance 
and attempt made by the bodies of men, that va- 
liant and warlike nation had greatly endangered 
the whole enterprize. For thoſe bodies which are 
unacquainted with ſcarcity of food, and thoſe minds 
whom a ſervile education hath dulled, being beaten, 
and deſpaired in their firſt attempts, will hardly, or 
never be brought again to hazard themſelves. 
After this victory Jethro repaired to Moſes, bring- 
ing with him Mo/ey's wife, and his two ſons, 
which either Jethro forbare to conduct, or Moſes 
to receive, till he had by this overthrow of Amalek 


b Exod. 16. © Exod. 17, 
i Gen. 15. & Judg. 4. 11. 


a Exodus 16. 
b Gen. 25. 


The HISTORY of the WORLD. 


the better aſſured himſelf of that part o 
For it is written Exodus xviii. 1. 


d Exod. 17. 
1 Gen, 25. 4. 


Book II. 
* 
8 3 „ e 
the prieſt of Midian; Moſes's father-im-law; beg 
all that God had done for "Moſes, &. of which 
the laſt deed; to wit, the overthrow of Amalet 
gave Je courage and aſſurance, he chen re. 
paired to his ſon-in-law Moſes, - at Sinai; Where, 
amongſt other things, he adviſed Moſes to an: 
point judges, and other officers, over Auel; be. 
ing himſelf unable to give order in all cauſez 
and controverſies, among ſo many thoufands 01 
people full of diſcontentment and private contrg- 
verly. — | | l 1 boo! 
This Jethro, altho' he dwelt amongſt the Mz: 
dianites, yet he was by nation a Kenite, as in 
Judges iv. 11, 17. it is manifeſt; Where it 
is written, Now Heber the Kenite, which wa 
of the children of Hobab, to wit, the ſon'of Je. 
thro, the father-in-law of Moſes, was departed from 
the Kenites, and pitched his tents until the plain of 
Zaanaim, which is by Kedeſb. Likewiſe in the firſt 
of Samuel, © Saul commanded the Kenites to 
from among the Amalekites, leſt he ſhould de- 
ſtroy them with the Amalekites. For the 'Kenires 
inhabited the mountains of Sin Kadeſh, and the 
Amalekites dwelt in the plains, according to the 
ſaying of Balaam, ſpeaking of the Kenites; f St 
is thy dwelling place, and thou haſt put thy neſt in 
the rock. And that © Saul ſpared this nation, he 
giveth for cauſe; that they ſhewed to all the 
children of 7/rael; when they came up from Epyyr. 
For theſe Kenites were a nation of the Midianites, 
and the Midianites were of the iſſues of h Midian, 
one of the ſix ſons which Abraham begat on Ke. 
turah and might alſo take that name of Kenites 
from Keturah, of whom they deſcended by the 
mother, who as it ſeemeth kept the knowledge of 
the true God among them, which they received 
from their a; Abraham. For Moſes, when he 
fled out of Egypt into Midian, and married the 
daughter of Jethro, would not (had he found them 
idolaters) have made Jethro's daughter the mother 
of his children. And altho' the Kenites are nam- 
ed amongſt thoſe nations, which God promiſed, 
that the ſeed of Abraham ſhould root out, and in- 
herit their lands; yet it cannot be meant by theſe, 
who are deſcended from Abraham himſelf : but 
by ſome other nation bearing the ſame name; and 
in all likelihood of the race of Chus. For in Gene- 


fis xv. 19. theſe Kenites or Chufites are liſted with 


the Hittites and Perezites, with the Amorites, Ca- 
naanites, Gergefites and Jebuſites, which were indeed 
afterwards rooted out. But theſe Kenites deſcend- 
ed from i Abrabam, had ſeparated themſelves from 
among the reſt, which were altogether idolatrous. 
For, as 1s before remembred, * Heber the Kenite, 
which was of the children of Hobab, was departed 
from the Kenites, that is to ſay, from thoſe Kenites 
of Canaan, and inhabited in Zaanaim, which is by 
Kedeſh or Kadeſh. Again, Moſes nameth that na. 
tion of the Kenites, before Midian, or any oſ 
Abrabam's other ſons were born: which he did 
(referring my ſelf to better judgment) rather, be. 
cauſe they were more ancient, than by anticipation. 
And as of the Kenites, ſo we may conſider of the 
| Midienites, parted by Moſes into five tribes. Fot 
ſome of them were corrupted, and heathens 3 © 
thoſe of Midian by the river Zared afterwards de- 
—_— by Moſes. But the Midianites near the 
banks of the Red ſea, where Moſes married his wife 
Zipporah, and with whom he left her and his chi- 
dren, till after the overthrow of Amalek,: ſeem 
likewiſe not to have been corrupted. F ele 


s 1 Sam. 15 
Midianilti 


© 1 Sam, 15. 16, f Numb. 24. 21, 
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Midiauites with the ¶enitet allifted Hraei, and gui- 


At this manſion all was done, which is written 


ded them in the deſarts. But the Midianites in from the beginning of the xxixth chapter of Exodus, 


Moab, and to the north of the metropolis of Ara- 
zia, called Petræa, were by {/raelrooted out, when 
thoſe adjoining to the Reg ſea were not touched. 

And tho* it may be doubted, whether thoſe of 
Milian, of whom Jethro was prieſt, and the other 
cities in Moab: were the ſame, yet the contrary is 
more probable. For Mofes would not have ſent 
12000 Iſraelites, as far back as the Ned ſea, from 
the plains of Moab, to have deftroy'd that Midian, 
where his wife's Kindred inhabited: ſeeing himſelf. 
coming with 600000 able men, was encountred b 
Amalek in that paſſage. Neither could Moſes 
forget the length of the way through thoſe diſcom- 
tortable deſarts, wherein himſelf and Iſrael had 
wandred 40 years. oh Hog 41900, 

That Jethro or Jothor, Raguel or Revel, and Ho- 
4h, were but one perſon, the ſcriptures teach us. 
For the Yulgar and'Septuagint, which call him Na- 

vel; and our Engliſh; Kevel; Exod. ii. 18. calls 
kim Jethro, or Fothor, Exod. iii. 1. iv. 18. Xvill. 1. 
and vi. 9, 10, 12. and in Numbers x. 29. Hobab. 
Others take Jethro and Hobab to be the ſame, but 
not Kaguel. Ie") 


SECT. III. 


Of the time when the lau was given: with divers 
commendations of the invention of laws. 


HE reſt of the months of this year 2515, were 
ſpent in the deſart of Sinai, near the moun- 
tain of Sinai or Horeb, the 12th manſion. Euſe- 
bizs thought that Sinai or Horeb were diſtinct moun- 
tains : Jerome, to be but one, -of a double name. 
And fo it appeareth by many ſcriptures. For in 
Exod. iii. 1. it is called Horeb and in Exod. xxiv. 
16. it is written Sinai. In Pſalm cvi. 19. Ho- 
reh e in Exod. xix. 11. Sinai. And fo it is called 
Galatians iv. 24. and again, Dent. iv. 10, 15. and 
Deut. v. 2. Horeb. And ſo it is in the iſt of Kings 
vili. 6. and the 2d of Chron. v. 10. and in Malachy 
iv. 4. Finally, in Eccleſiaſticus xlviii. 7. they are 
named as one. hich heardſt (faith Ecclefiaſticus) 
the rebuke of the Lord in Sinai, and in Horeb the 
judgment of the vengeance. Somewhat they are diſ- 
joined at the top by the report of Peter Belonius - 
who in the year 1388, paſs d out of Egypt into 4 
rabia, with Monfieur de Fumet of France, and tra- 
velled to the top both of Sinai and Horeb Sinai be- 
ing by far the higher hill. From the ſide of Horeb 
(faith he) there falleth a very fair ſpring of water 
into the valley adjoining : where he found two mo- 
naſteries of chriſtian Marronites, containing ſome 
100 religious perſons of divers nations, who had 
pleaſant gardens, delicate fruits, and excellent wine. 
Theſe (faith the ſame : author) give entertainment to 
all ſtrangers, which paſs that way. 

Now, that there was ſome ſuch torrent of water 
near Sinai in Moſes's time, it is very probable: 
Firſt, becauſe he incamped thereabout almoſt a year, 
and drew no water, as in other places, by mira- 
cle: Secondly, becauſe it is written Exod. xxxii. 
20. that when Moſes had broken the golden calf to 
Powder, which Aaron ſet up in his abſence, he caſt 
the powder thereof into the water, and made the 
children of Irael to drink thereof. 

On this mountain, the law by the angel of God 
Was given to Moſes, where he ſtaid a whole year, 
wanting ſome 10 or 12 days: for he removed not 
ull the 2oth day of the 2d month of the ad year; 


and he arrived about the 45th day after the egreſſi- 


Au: the law being given the goth day. 


to the end of that book; all in Leviticus ; and all 


in Numbers to the xth chapter. Whereof (becauſe 
there is no ſtory nor other pa 
repetition, and in place thereof ſpeak ſome what of 
the law, and the kinds and uſe thereof: whereby, 
if the reader find the ſtory any way disjoined, he 
may turn over a few. leaves, and, omitting this; 
find the continuation thereof. We muſt firſt con- 
ſider, that as there can be neither foundation; build- 
ing, nor continuance of any common-wealth, with- 


y- out the rule, level, and ſquare of laws: ſo it plea- 


ſed God to give thereby unto Moſes the powerfulleſt 
mean (his miraculous - grace. excepted) to govern 
that multitude which he conducted; to make them 
victorious in their paſſage, and to eſtabliſh them 
aſſuredly in their conqueſt; - For as the north-ſtar is 
the moſt fixed director of the ſea- man to his deſired 
port: ſo is the law of God the guide and conductor 


of all in general, to the haven of eternal life : the 


law of nature, from God's eternal law deduced, 
the rule of all his creatures: the law human, de- 
pending on both theſe, the guard of kings, magi- 
ſtrates, and virtuous men; yea, the very ſpirit, and 
the very ſinews of every eſtate in the world, by which 
they live and move: the law, to wit, a juſt law, 
being reſembled to an heart without affection, to an 
eye without luſt, and to a mind without paſſion z 
a treaſurer, which keepeth for every man what he 
hath, and diſtributeth to every man what he ought 
to have. 

T his benefit the ancients, tho* barbarous, eſteem- 
ed ſo highly, that among them, thoſe, which were 
taken for the firſt makers of laws, were honoured 
as gods, or as the ſons of gods: and the reſt, that 
made either additions or corrections, were com- 
mended to all poſterity for men of no leſs virtue, 
and no leſs liberally beneficial to their countries, 
than the greateſt and moſt proſperous conquerors 
that ever governed them. The //raelites, the La- 
cedemonians, and the Athenians, received their laws 
from one: as the Hraelites from Moſes ; the Lace- 
demonians from Lycurgus, the Athenians from Fo- 
lon ; the Romans ſometimes from their firſt kings, 
from their Decemviri, from their ſenators, from 
their lawyers, and from the people themſelves: 
others from the prince, nobility, and people; as in 
England, France, and in other chriſtian monarchies 
and eſtates; | 

SECT. IV. 


Of the name and age of the words, law and 
| ns Wy 


HE word lex, or law, is not always taken 
1 alike, but 1s diverſly, and in an indifferent 
ſenſe uſed. For if we conſider it at large, it may be 
underſtood for any rule preſcribing a neceſſary mean, 
order, and method, for the attaining of an end. 
And ſo the rules of grammar, and other arts, are 
called laws. Or it is taken for any private ordt- 
nance of ſuperiours to inferiours: for the command- 
menits of tyrants, which they cauſe to be obſerved 
by force, for their decrees do alſo uſurp that title, 
according to the general acceptation of the word 
law: of which //azah, > Wo unto them that decree 
wicked decrees, and write grievous things, Like- 
wiſe, the word is uſed for the tumultuary reſolutions 
of the people. For ſuch conſtitutions doth Ariſto- 
tle alſo call laws, tho? evil and unfufficient. © Mala 
lex eft, que tumultuarie poſita eſt; It is an ill law 
that is made tumultuouſly. So as all ordinances, 
either good or evil, are called by the name of laws. 


a Pet. Bel. I. 2. c. 62. b Iſaiah 10. Ethic. I. 4. c. 1. 
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thoughts, words, and actions: 
ing them according to it ſelf, as to their pattern and 


a 4A. 8 ——üU—U— . — th * 
w 


The word law is alſo taken for the moral habit 
of our mind; which doch (as it were) co Hand our 
framirig and faſhuon- 


plaeſorm. And thus the taw of the fleſh, which the 
divines call ſegem fomitis, is to be underſtood. For 
every law is a kind of pattern of that which is done 


according unto it: in-which ſenſe as *elſewhere, 


this moral habit or diſpofition of the heart is called 
the frame or g mentum of the heart: fo in St. Paul 
to the Romans it is called a law. But 7 fee another 
law in my members, rebelling againſt the law of my 
mind, ani leading me captive unto the law of ſin. 
Again, the nature and inclinations of all creatures 
are ſometimes called o laws, fo far as they agree with 
the reaſon of the law eternal; as the law of a lion, 
to be fierce or valiant. 

Alſo private contracts among merchants and other 
tradeſmen, do often 
law commonly and properly is taken, for a right 
rule, preſcribing a neceſſary mean, for the good 


of a cotmmion-wealth, or civil community. The 


reſt, to wit, the commandments of tyrants, c. 
which have not the common good for their end, but 
being leges iniqna, are by Thomas called violentiæ 
magis quam leges, rather compulſions than laws: 
And whatſoever is not juſt, St. Auguſtine doth not 
allow for laws, howſoever eſtabliſhed : for he calls 
them iniqua hominum conſtituta, que nec cura dicen- 
da, nec putanda ſunt ; the unjuſt conſtitutions of men, 
which are neither to be termed or thought laws. 
For faith Ariſtotle, © Legalia juſta ſunt fattiva, & 
conſervativa felicitatis Juſt laws are the workers 
and preſervers of happineſs: becauſe by them we 
are directed ad vitam quietam, to a quiet life, ac- 
cording to Cicero yea, to life everlaſting, accord- 
ing to the ſcriptures. For the end of the law, faith 
d Plato, is God and his worſhip: Finis legis Deus 
& cultus ejus. Lex, or the law, is fo called by the 
Latins, a legendo, or a ligando, of reading or binding: 
Leges quia lefie & ad populum late, faith Yarro ; 
for after laws were written and publiſhed, all men 
might read them, and behold in them whereto they 
were bound. The other etymology, à /igando, is 
no leſs agreeable with the nature of a law: whence in 
the ſcripture it is called alſo a yoke, and a band: as 
© confregerunt jugum, diruperunt vincula ; They have 
broken the yoke, they have broken the bands. And 
in the ſecond P/alm, * Dirumpamus vincula eorum, 
& projiciamus à nobis funes ipſorum; Let us break 
their bands in ſunder, and caſt away their cords 
from us. | 

The covenant it is called, becauſe of the condi- 
tional promiſes of God: and becauſe of God's peo- 
ple's voluntary ſubmiſſion of themſelves unto it : for 
which word the Septuagint, and the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, uſe the word 1a , a teſtament or 
laſt will: which name it hath, becauſe it is not 
otherwiſe effectual for our ſalvation, but in reſpect 
of the death of the teſtator; for without the death 
of the teſtator, the teſtament is of no force: as Heb. 
ix. 17. it is ſaid, Teflamentum in mortuis ratum eft. 

The Hebrews call the law Thorah of teaching, 


a Gen. 6. 5. & 8. 2. 


The HISTORY of the WORLD. 


put on the name of laws. But 


becauſe every man is. thereby mught his duty, both 
to God and men, The Greets call it Nomos of di. 
ſtributing, became it diſtributeth to every man hi, 
own. due 3 the power of the law is the power of 


God: juſtice being an attribute proper unto 
himfeti. Hujperium, Egit imperiums Der oft 3 The 
reign” of the law is the reign of God. 
Law ur general is thus defined by the philoſo- 
phers : Les et vit regula, prætipiens que ſunt ſi. 
quenda, & que” ſugionda; Law is the rule of lik, 
ing what to follow, and what to ſhun: 
or Lex eff iim diuvinarum & bumanarum rerum 
regins;, Law is che or princeſs of things both 
human and divine: But this deſcription is grounded 
upon the opinion of inevitable fate. Law 1s the ve. 
ry wiſdom of nature: the reaſon and underſtanding 
of the prudent: and the rule of right and wrong. 
For as a right line is called undes ſui & curvi, the 
demonſtrance of it ſelf and of the crooked: ſo is 
the law, the judge and meaſure of right and wrong. 

M. Hooker calls the law a directive rule to good. 
neſs of operation: and thoꝰ law as touching the ſub 
ſtance and eſſence, conſiſt in underſtanding: Cop 
cludit tamen actum woluntatis, yet it comprehends 
the act of our will. The word Jus is alſo diverſly 
taken, as ſometimes for the matter of the law, and 
for common right: ſometimes for the law it ſelf: 
as jus civile, or jus gentium. 8 1/idore diſtinguiſh- 
eth the two ud Ln j DE 7 : whereof jus, 
ſaith he, hath reference to men, fas to God. Fas 
lex divina, jus lex humana. To go over another 
man's field, is permitted, by God's law, not by 
man's ; and therefore in a thing out of controverſy, 
Virgil uſed both theſe words: as Fas & jura j- 
nunt, God and men permit. 

The word jus or right, is derived or taken from 
the old ſubſtantive noun juſſus, a bidding or com- 
mandment : or perhaps — the Greek Zeus, which 
is the name of Jupiter, or of the Latin genitive 
caſe Jovis; becauſe as the ſcripture ſpeaks, fe 
judgment is God's, For it is certain, that jus. jura 
dum came from jovis-jurandum (for ſo we find it 
written in Nonius out of the ancient, in which ſenſe 
the ſcripture calls it juramentum Jehovæ) ſo allo we 
may ſay, that jus came of Jovis, quia Jovis eft : be- 
cauſe as God is the author, and pattern, and main- 
tainer of right, ſo alſo in his i vicegerents the magi 
ſtrates, he is the pronouncer and executor of 2 
Of this jus the juſt are denominated, juſtus @ jure, 
and juſtitia a juſto ; the right gives name to the righ- 
teous: and juſtice takes her name from the juſt. 


Sze r. V. 
Of the definition of laus, and of the law eternal. 


h UT mon laws are manifold, and that every 

ki a and peculiar definition, it 
agreeth with cle to divide and diſtinguiſh 
them. I mean thoſe ſorts of laws, from whence: 
all other particulars are drawn: leaving the indiv- 
duals of human laws to their infinite and horrible 
confuſion. 


b So Virgil, continuo has leges zternaque fœdera certis impoſuit natura locis ; where alſ it is to be with, 
that he joins leges and fœdera together : as in the ſcripture the law is oftentimes called the covenant. a 


c Ariſt. Ethic. 5. 1. 
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The law eternal is thus defined by Thomas : 


or dinatur ad gubernationem rerum ab 
ipſo precognitarum ;, The eternal law is the eternal 
conceipt of God's wiſdom, as it is referred to the 
government of things foreknown by himſelf, Or 


b Lex æterna eft ſumma atque æterna ratio divine ſa- 


pientie guatenus res omnes ad deſtinatos fines ita 


dirigit, ut illis juxta conditionem ipſarum modum ali- 
quem neceſſitatis adferat; It is I and eternal 
reaſon of divine ſapience: as it direCteth all things 
in ſuch ſort to their proper 
their ſeveral natures, or 
conditions. Now the difference lieth in this: that as 
the ſame divine underſtanding directs all theſe to 
their proper ends; ſo it is called providence: but 
as it ĩimpoſeth a nec according to the natures 
of all things which it directs, ſo is it called a law. 
Of this eternal law Cicero took knowledge, when, 
in his book of laws, he wrote in this manner: Erat 
ratio perfefta, rerum natura, & ad refte faciendum 
impellens & a delifio avocans : que nom tum incipit 
lex eſſe cum ſcripta eft - ſed tum cum orta eft. Or- 
ta autem ſimul eſt cum mente divina.- quamobren 
lex vera atque princeps, apta ad jubendum & ad ve- 
tandum, ratio eſt recta ſummi Jovis; That perfect 
reaſon and nature of things inc 1 or impel- 
ling to rightful actions, and calling us back from 
evil, did not (faith he) then begin to be a law when 
it was written: but when it had being. Being and 
beginning it had together with divine underſtanding, 
and therefore a true law and a fit princeſs to com- 
mand and forbid, is the right reaſon of the moſt 
high God: This eternal law (if we conſider it in 
God, or as God) is always one and the fame; 
the nature of God being moſt ſimple: but as it is re- 
terred to divers objects, ſo the reaſon of man finds 
it diverſe and manifold. ' It alſo ſeemeth one law 
in reſpect of things neceſſary, as the motions of the 


heavens, ſtability of the earth, &c. but it appear- N 


eth otherwiſe to things contingent; another law to 
to all thoſe that be inanimate. 4 | 

By this eternal law all things are directed, as 
the counſel and providence of God: from this law 
all laws are derived, às from the rule univerſal: and 

The eternal, and the divine law, differ only in 
conſideration; the eternal directing more largely, 
as well every creature to their proper and 
ends, as it doth man to his ſup ral: but the di- 
vine law to a ſupernatural end only: the natural law 
Is thence derived, but an effect of the eternal, as 
t were a ſtream from this fountain. 
The law human or tem is alſo thence'drawn, 
m that it hath the form of right reaſon: from h 


men, another to other creatures, having life, and 


2 it differ, it is chen impoſitio inigus; à wicked 


—_— FS 
No, 10. 


of 


ends, impoſing a kind 


bound, by the glory and felicity p 
(bearitnde rad 

all other natural things and creatures, have in them- 
ſelves, and in their own natures, an obedience for- 
mal to it, without any proper intention, known 


and natural 
ated form, or formal app 
heavy to fall downward : things light to mount up- 
ward, (Sc. and fire to heat whatſoever is appoſed. 
This kind of working the Ariſtotelians aſcribe to 
common nature: others to fate; a difference uſed in 
terms only, it being 


rected, even 


<6r introd uction to Chriſt 


Th. d. 36. an. 1. Tho & Aug. 4 Plal, 148. L. 1. de lid. arb. e. 6. 
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I Which hath 
two parts. 
1 
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* 2 Jof invention, cal- nd : 
| Written. leth Jar Ii. Fe 
Mogan F are 
0 15S al- 5 
ſo twofold (Secular 


Lure, J e 


impoſition, and only borroweth the name of a 
Lex æterna eft eternus divine ſapientiæ conceptus, la 


ſecundum q I To this eternal law all things are ſubjected, as well 


angels and men, as all other creatures, or things cre- 
ated; Whether neceſſary or contingent, natural or 
moral, and human. For the law eternal runneth 
through all the univerſal, and therefore it is the law 


alſo of things which are ſimple, natural and inani- 
mate. "I ; | 


Hence it is, that all things created are command- 


ed to praiſe God their Creator and Director: as, 


* Praiſe him all ye his angels : praiſe him ſun and 
moon, all bright flars: heavens of heavens, for be 


hath eſtabliſhed them for ever and ever. He hath 
made an ordinance which ſhall not paſs : praiſe ye 


the Lord from the earth ye dragons. and all depths : 


fire and hail, ſnow and vapours, flormy winds, which 
execute bis word. mountains and biils : fruitful 
trees and all cedars : beaſts, and all cattel, &c. Now 


as the reaſonable. creatures. are by this eternal law 
7 ropoſed unto them 
being both the attractive, and the end) fo 


cauſe, or 7 propoſed. For beaſts are led by ſenſe, 
inſtinct: things without life by their cre- 
petites, as that which is 


it. no other than God's general 
providence: for as it is truly ſaid of God, that he is 


omnia ſuper amnia ſo are all things which appear in 
themſelves 2 derived: . there-under ſubjected: 


thence-from by his eternal law. and providence di- 
1 greateſt to the leaſt of his 
creatures, in heaven and in earth. | 
The Schoolmen are very curious and ample in the 
conſideration of theſe laws: and in diſcourſe of the 
profit, and of the matter, and object of the eternal 
bis. But as the profit is manifeſt in the good of all 


by creatures, who have thencefrom, either reaſon, ſenſe, 


vegetation, or appetition, to conduct them: ſo is 
the object and matter of the law, the whole creature. 
For according to St. Auguſtine, © Lex æterna eft, qua 


Juſtum eſt ut omnia int ordinatiſſima ; The law eter- 


nal js that, whereby it is juſt, that all things ſhould 


be diſpoſed in the beſt and goodlieſt order. 


natural Laſtly, It is diſputed, whether the eternal law 


be immutable, yea or no? but the reſolution is, that 
it changeth not; for which St. Auguſtine. uſeth a ſut- 
ficient argument in his firſt book of Free- Mill, the 
Gixth chapter. For the law of Moſes, which had a 
time 94 was eternally by God ordained to 
laſt until the time of the Pedagegy of God's people, 

ſhould be expired; which 


Qq 5 time 
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Ae viour noted to 
be 7 5 * Conſumma- 
tum eff, Butt +a Eo * al, of our Sa- 


| Me to have o other fign 9 9 9 tun ** 


of cheir giving 
Wat bee For fo St. Jobs it, when 
he ſaith; ver. 28. That 4 ſeeing all (other) things 
to be fulfilled, conſutumaretus. ſoriptura, That 


the ſcripture; in this alſo might be fulfilled, faid, / 
thirſt: tho! 1 deny 2 but at the ſame time be 

the date of the la red, to wit, of the law 
ceremonial,” and ry ſo much of the Ns, as ap- 
pertaineth peculiarly to the Jes, and agreeth not 
with the law of the new teſtament and goſpel of 
Chriſt. For the immutable law of God, tho re- 
ſcribing things mutable, is dot therefore E 

acco 


it ſelf ; but the things preſcribed, change 
ing to this eternal ordinance, of which the Wiſdom 
of Solomon, And being one ſhe can dv all things, and 
remaining in ber/pif rene ell all. 
8 E e T. VI. 
Of the law of nature. | 

P the law of nature, as it is taken in general, 
O find no definition among the fchoolmen : 
only as it is confidered in man, it is called, The 
impreſſion of divine light, and a participation of 
the eternal la in the reaſonable creature; ®Lex na- 
tur alis eſt impreſſio divine luminis in nobis, & arti- 
cipatio [egis æterne in rationalt creatura. [pian 
defines the natural law to. be the fame which nature 
hath taught all Hving creatures; Fur gaturale ef 
uod mura omnia aimatis docuit : and he after- 
wards addeth, Jux iſtud ron human generis prqprium, 
fed omnum ammallum * terra marigue n 
avium quoque commume eſt; The law of nature is 


e to man alone, the fame is co mon 0 al 'of 1 
ving creatures, as well to birds, as to thoſe which 


the land and fea ch. But this definitid 


not general, but of the natural law in things of life. 
IT de law of nature in general, I take to de that 
diſpoſition, inſtinct, and formal quality, which 
God in his eternal providence hath given and im- 
printed in the nature of every creature, animate and 
manimate. And as it is divinum lumen in men, in- 
Hghtning our formal reaſon; fo is it more than ſenſe 
in beaſts; and more than vegetation in plants. For 
it is not ſonſe alone in beaſts, which teacheth them at 
— a 1 and wirhout experience or inſtruction ye 

the enemies of their tives: feein 
bs and horſes appear unto the f more HED + 
and terrible, than the leaft kind of dogs: and yet 
the hare and deer feed by the one, 


and fly from 
the other, yea, tho? by Wert never ſeen behee, 


and that as foon as they fall from their dams. Nei- 
ther is it ſenſe which hath taught other beaſts to 
provide for winter, birds to bald their neſts, hi 
or low, according to the tempeſtuous or quiet ſea- 
ſons: or the birds of India to make, their neſts on 
the ſtralleſt twigs which hang over rivers, and not 
on any other part of the tree, or elfewiicre, to Ave 
their eggs and young ones from the monkies, and 
other beaſts, whoſe weight ſuch a twig will not 
bear: and which would Tear to fall into the water. 
The inftances of this kind are exceedin 
which may be given. Neither is it out ech iq 
e or growing nature of plants, that ſome tr, 
as the female of the Palmitto, will not bear 
truit, except the male grow in fight. But By the 
'doby that law, which, the infinite and un 
wiſdom of God had in all eternity provided ee e 


John 19. 30. Pal. 69. 21. 
1 Supra, F. 4. ex loco ad Rom. 7. 23 
terius detrimento locupletior fieri debet. 


© Theod. l. 
b Pfal, 4, 


i Rom. 2. 
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the on Wh ora ch made 8 ec, wy" and . 


h is 


any "unto himſelf (while he  hapeth-to:abuſe We 


9. de cux. ndis affect. 


Ben. 


d fo a crea ee 
pa wag and incorriit 3 * 


vaſſal to paſſions, and affectſens Hrutal 
rupt, where time and. cuſtom A (wks xg 
new nature, which. alſo,/as is aſareſfid, W A kind 
law, For it was nat b the law: df nature incor. 
rupt, which *Se:/; ing ealleth the law of re. 
ſon, but by a nature blinded and corrupted, thy 
the Germans did anciently allow of theft, and that 
other nations were by law conſtrained to become ido- 
laters 3 that by the laws of © Lycurgus it was per. 
mitted to men to uſe one another's wife, and to the 
women to chooſe them others bh their huſbangs, 
ep which law in thoſe 
and is not forgotte "nab pe 4 
4 Tg 5 


8 , and che of dan 1h 
hold it awful to Le pope of to 2 — 


Wives: as alſo they h: er iy 


membred b 6. 2 22 0 Wan wn 
reaſon. ! a "gt 


8 And f hen he Trot whit awchatlly K x ths 
thefe laws fore men avow to be natural: 
it de of . 


ng ate) 
pa ae er guile: to become faitklels among the 
fs: to provide for our felves by another mals 
: that injury is not done to bam that h 
Sie. to deer thoſe whom we fear, and the 
like. Far taking the definition of natural. laws, e. 
ther out of 8 St. AuguP ine. of " Aquinas (che one al 
ling it he impreſſion of divine light ; the other, the 
diftate or fenrence of prafiic xca/en) the lame 
teach us, or incline us to no other thing, 
the exereiſe of Juſtice and uprigh 4 
offer or perform any thing towards othess,,.. 
Which we would be content ſhould be .afte 
perforgie | towards our ſelves, For kuch..15 the 
nature to the mind, BRA is to the boch 
and that "which according 0 Haug Fahy 0 
d. chat is, the Weh of thoſe. thing which 
Aus thereby to our laſt end Which 1s equal 
lik: Ek of theme elves not, fufficient without fat 


4 that which is truly and properly the lay 
& nature, Where. the c is not taken forge 
tw, is, ag aforcfaid, the uaprefſion af God's d. 
vine in men, a, participation gf che lan 
2 and eternal. For without any law:wrlkith, 
the right reaſon and upderſtanding, . Which God 
hath given us, are 3 within par, ſelves, fa. 
ficient to give us knowledge of the gaed and er, 
which by our gratitude to God, and diſtrihien 
of right to men, or by the contrary, | We frepet 
and purchaſe for our felves, i Fer; when zue Em 
tiles (faith St. Paul) which bave:yot, the d, n 
\nazure theſe things contained in tbe la they having 
not the law, are a law unte themfelves Now, w 


nature, as (amor 


RUST per y ̃ mw K ww =& © 


gh Jove God3arr agen Wh are, and to, do che fume 


he untq all. men, which we deſire ſhould. he due 
1 3 of the pureſt reaſun 2 in ue 
higheſt turrcts, the quiet af conſciænee hath mne 


her ne hs place, and habitation; In arce. 27555 


rationis.quies habitat. Therefore, the Gentil (fail 
St. Paul). k aubich ſhew the -effeits of the law awhile" 
in ther: erde, Java: their conferences dle a 
any of uſo eds Town wy Ne dei thoughts 4 
ac ere 0 ¹ | Jt 5 OF WE 
And, it is molt wu, that Wh. ſpever is note 
the advantage of . by pactily) worketh natlling elſe, 


1 = 


but the betraying, ot his own foal, by crafty W- 
;tighteouſneſs,,,purchaling, 


b Aug. in Epit ad Hil. 89. & in Evang. Joh. tract. 49. 
Gncotum. 


eternal perditian. Forit 
e Ulp. de Juſtitia & Jure, 1. 1. tit. l 
f Acoſta. 8 — naturæ cum al 


belpeth 


14. Rom. 2. 15. 
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e e- Hearts from the 
I's. oye, ng on Nm write wy may . 
oe cannot hide Wem? fore 


ori. Ree 


or 

8 5 nor i own — but above all 

men 8 thine own conſcience. And this 

may be a precept of nature and 

which law, men, and all creatures, and bodies, are 

inclined to thoſe operations, which are anſweiahle 
to their on form; as fire to give heat. Now, as 


the reaſonable mind is the form of man, ſo is he 


aptly moved to thoſe things which his proper form 
preſenteth unto him: to wit, to that which right 


_ reaſon offereth; and the acts of right reaſon, are 


the acts of virtue: and in the breach of the rules of 
this reaſon, is man leaft excuſable, as _ 7 
ſonable creature. For all elſe, both ſenſitive, 

ing, and inanimate, the law which Ge 

poled on them at their firſt creation. 

The earth performeth her office, according wit 
uw of God in nature; for it bringeth forth the bud 
of the herb which ſeedeth ſeed, . Oc. and the beaſt 
which liveth thereon. He gave a law to the ſeas, 
and commanded them to keep their bounds : which 
they obey. le made a decree for the rain, and a 
way for the lightning 155 che thunders. He cauſed 
the ſun to move, and to give light, and to ſerve 
for figns and for ſeaſd. Were thefe as rebellious 
as man, for whoſe ſake they were gan or did 
they once break the law of their natures and forms; 
the whole world would then periſh, and all retutn 
to the firſt Chaos, darkneſs and confuſion. 

By this natural law, or law of human reafon. did ter 
Cain perceive his own wickedneſs, and offthce, in 
the murder of Abe]: for he not Silly feared the diſ- 
pleaſure of God, but the revenge of men: it being 
written in his reaſon, that whatſoever he perform- 
ed towards others, the fame by others might be 
done unto him again. And that che judgment of 
well and evil doing, was put into our natures by 
God, and his eternal aw, before the law Vritteg 
Moſes i in the perſon of Gi 'witmeſſe „Cen 1 Fr + 
thou do well, Halt thou not be 4! 4% 7 and an 
do of well, in in 10 i 12 oor i 

2 
Mike? aw, the - 

Keinerius, Antoninus, 555 ha be 0 

to my purpoſe to write a. Volume gf Ho 

But this law which Thomgs 67 ba 
at of reaſan talen oper, an bit, as it 
an evident natural judgment * 1 regſon: 
they divide into ingemon 055 r needing ne 
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as man is a bei 
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oma expetunt; 


we may well Ray, 


nature hath ta 
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e are; wile . nded the deſi deſire” both 
to live,” cindy pr x being Gti ends 
deſire of oi ey prove for ther 
the father after his His Gulden Ai 
therefore the deſite of liſe comprehends the defire of 
children. And to theſe 3 


act are referred the 
ot nature, for the moſt 
part, For it nerds no prof; thut all creatures ſhould 
defire to be, to live, and to bedefended, and to live 
in their ifſye; when they cannot in theniſtlves, And 
» Ens or Res; fo he goth defire 
good and ſhin evil, For it is common. to all 
things, to deſire things agreeable to their own na- 
tures, which is, to defire their own good. And ſo js 

defined by *.4riffozle, to be that which all de- 
re. Which definition BH upon the Aiyt Pfalm 
approverh : Refte quidem 95 de nierunt quod 
Rightly have 'forne” men defined 
food or goodneſs, to be that which alf things de- 


The ſecond kind of a W I is of thok vhings 
which in to ys, as we have ſenſe. Whenck 
r the law of nature, we defire the delights of eye- 
fenſe ; but with fach moderation, as may nei- 
r glut us with ſatiety, nor hurt ws with exceſs. 
For as fenſe it ſelf is for the reſervation of life and 
- being: ſo is it meer, even by the law of nature, 
that the ſenſitive appetite ſhould not carry us to the 
deſtruction, either of our life or being. 114 altho“ 
(ſeeing both theſe kinds of appetites are in beaſts) 
that nature hath given divers 
laws unto chem: in which ſenſe the civitians define 
natural right, or * narurale, to be the ſame which 
all living creatures; yet the 
ſchoolmen admit not, that the inſtincts peng 
can be ly called a” law, but only a Jus; or 
right, which is the matter and aim of every law. 
For ſo they diſtinguiſh it, where Ulpian affirmeth, 
that jus naturale I that, which nature hath taught 
all living creatures. In this: place, faith Valentia, 
Jus is nat to be taken for a law, but for the = 
ter of the law. And yet where Ulpian allo gin 
Fein the right belonging to living creatut pn 
ang the 


Feral, from che right belonging to men 3 50 


one 745 nature, the other Jus Se "< Ic divin 


underſtand the law of nature more targety, {Fiat 4 


for all evident dictates, precepts,. or 9134 in 
divine ee in beaſts an men; Ka Fran 
the law. nations to a kind of Chuan ri 

© The 1055 


ch ap- 


A 8 ph ER PL SAID. 


chere are many ther 

' diviſions 9 9 this law of one anfx eri y 

15 of matter, which. it preſcribeth, and ; 25 mani 

„as the moral actions are which it command- 

15 forbiddech; yet is the law of nature but oge 

55 according to 4quines ; firſt, becauſe it hath 

one fountain or root in the natural or motye 4 
40 which is but A ſtirri 8 to r 

in 


me e nh =o all 6 op 
wk gu rr e 7 . 
Ca al oe Pants art reduced to one and the Jame 


hits ol 
I of nature Wera Spang 
and chiefly; man, begaule, he is cndued 
6h 5 FL * reaſon gro oweth, {o this 
band of ober of mafure ingreaſeth; 
:*Pofiguar. ratio ny perfeftum . venjt, twnc fit 4 


ernun eft, adveniente mandato, en revixit 3 
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When reaſon grew to 


the like, yet it commandeth in general all 
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paſs, which was written by St. Paul, when the 
commandment cir 0p revived. Neither is it a 
ſmall warrant for law of nature, when thoſe 
which break the ſame, are ſaid by St. Paul, o be 


delivered over unto a reprobate ſenſe (or mind) to do 


thoſe things which are not convenient and 


bthat their conſciences bear witneſs and their thoaghts 
_ accuſe them, For tho' this law of nature ſtretch 


o 


and 


not to every particular; as to commang rang and 
agreeable to right and reaſon. And 


whatſoever 15 


therefore, ſaid Damaſcene, © Homines facti ſunt ma- 
li, declinando in id quod contra naturam eft; Men, 


faith he, are made evil, by declining unto that 
which is contrary to nature: and St. Auguſtine, Om- 
ne vitium nature nocet, ac per hoc contra naturam 
et; Every vice doth wrong to nature, and is there- 
ore contrary unto it. 

Neither yet are the rules of this law of nature fo 
ſtreight, but that they ſuffer exceptions in ſome par- 


ticulars. For whereas by this law all men are born 


lords of the earth, yet it well alloweth inequality 
of portions, according to 
from the evil, and giving to the good : and by per- 
mitting and commanding that all men ſhall enjoy 


the fruits of their labours to themſelves: according | 


to the rules of juſtice and equity. 

And tho' the law of nature command, that all 
things be reſtored which are left in truſt, yet in 
ſome cauſes, this her law ſhe fuffereth to be bro- 


ken: as to deny a mad man his weapons, and the 


like, which he left in keeping while he was ſober. 


But the univerſal principles can no more be changed, 
than the decrees of God are alterable : who accord- 


ing to *St. Paul, abideth faithful, and cannot deny 
himſelf. 


S 
Of the written law of God. 


FTER theeternal and natural, the law po- 
A ſitive or impoſed is the next in order, which 
law, being nothing but an addition, or rather ex- 
plication of the former, hath two kinds; divine 
and human. Again, the divine poſitive law is double; 


the old and new: the old was given unto Moſes in 


mount Sinai or Horeb, at ſuch time as the world 
had ſtood 2513 whole years, and in the 67th day 


of this year, when as Aſcatades or Aſcades go- . 


verned the Afſyrians,, Merathus, the Sycionians ; 
Triopus, the Argives; Cecrops, Attica, and Acher- 
res, Egypt: to wit, after the promiſe to Abraham 
4.30 years. And this, it ſeems, was the firſt written 


law which the world received. For the very word 


Nomos ſignifying a law, was not then, nor long after, 


invented by the Grecians 3 no not in Homers time, 


who lived after the fall of Troy 80 years at leaſt: 
and Troy it ſelf was caſt down 335 years after Mo- 
ſes led Iſrael out of Egypt. This law it pleaſed 
God to ingrave in ſtone, that it might remain a laſt- 
ing book of his expreſs'd will in the Church; and 


that the prieſts and people might have whereof to 


meditate, till the coming of Chriſt : and that fo 
theſe children of Iſrael, tho bred among an idola- 
trous people in Egypt, might be without excuſe : 
= ſlight defences of ignorance being taken from 
em. | g 


perfection, then it came to they 


ed upon this place of David; The law of the Lui 
is undefiled, converting ſouls : the teſtimonies of the 


the human law, faith St, Auguſtine, meeteth not 


unequal merit: by taking n, f 
ry evil, and therefore by David it is called unde. 


| ledge of outward actions, but not of internal mot- 


in the mind. 


ference of peculiar laws among ſundry nations, r 


Cod is faithful giving wiſdom to children. 


For the patriarchs of the firſt age received man 


ſcended to Noah, Sem, Abraham, 8 8 
"Foſeph, and Moſes. ' Tea many particular c 

mandments a ing beh. were formerly in. 
poſed and delivered over by tradition; vnd 


But now a 


length, foraſmuch as the law of nature did not de. 
fine all kinds of good and evil; nor condemn eye. 


o 


law ſhould be written, and ſet. before the eyes ofa 
men: which before they might, but would not rea 
in their own. conſciences. The ſchoolmen, and the 
fathers before them, inlarge the cauſes and neceſſi 
why the law was written, whereof, theſe, are the 
The firſt, for reſtraining of ſin, directly ground 


Lord are faithful, giving wiſdom to children. Fea 


with all offences, either by way of prohibition o 
puniſhment ;, ſeeing thereby it might take away 
omething ſeeming neceſſary, and hinder comma 
profit: but the divine law written, forbiddeth eye. 


filed. | 
Secondly, It ſerveth for the direction of ou 
minds. For the laws of men can only take knoy. 


ons, or of our diſpoſition and will: and yet it i 
required, that we be no leſs clean in the one, than 
in the other. And therefore were the words convert- 
ing our ſouls, added by David. wherein are all oy 
outward acts firſt generated, according to the cabs 
liſts. Actiones hominum nulle -eſſent, niſi r is 
mente dicerentur z The actions of men, fay they, 
would be none at all, were they not firft conceived 


Thirdly, It leadeth us to the knowledge of trut, 
which by reaſon. of diverſity of opinion, and di 


cannot be aſſured of; but the law of God bindet 
all men, and is without error: and therefore alb 
ſaid David; That the the teſtimony of the law 6 


ths | 5 SEC r. VIII VIE, 

Of the unwritten law of God, given to the um 
| o Harchs hy #radition. 

f O W, that in all this long tract of time, be 

tween the creation and the written law, Ur 

world and people of God were leſt altogether © 

the law of reaſon and nature, it doth not app. 


precepts from God himſelf, and whatſoever ws 
firſt impoſed by Adam, the fame was obſerved ij 
Seth, who inftrufted Euos from whom it & 


kind of teaching the 7e afterwards called Cabal, 
or Receptio; Precepts received from the mouth d 
their prieſts” a d elders: to which the Jews alte 
the law written, added the interpretation of fecre 
myſteries, reſerved in the boſoms of their pric 
and unlawful to be uttered to the people. But ® 


The reaſon known to us why this law was not true Cabala, was not to be concealed from any 3 * 
written before, is, that when the people were few, being indeed che divine law revealed to the F 
and their lives long, the elders of families might triarchs, and from them delivered to the poſter 
eaſily without any written law inſtruct their own when as yet it was unwritten. The comme 
children: and yet as they encreaſed, ſo doubtleſs ments which 'God gave unto Adam in the beg? 


Rom. 1. 28. d Rom. 2.15. © Lib. 2, Fid. orthod. c. 30, 4 2 Tim. 2. 13. e Aug. de Civit. Dei, lib. i. 
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Chap. IV. e Hier ov \of the 


were, that he ſhould impoſe names te all 
nts, according;to thei he gr rn 
known. For finding the reaſon of his own n 

Alam or Adamab, earth, or red clay, he gave 
other names ſignificant, not only to beaſts, but to 
his children and nephews, which afterwards his iſ- 
ſaes imitated 3 as the name of Seb. fignificth,. 35 
ſme take it, one that was laid ſor the ground or 
foundation of the church, or rather, one given in 
recompence for Abel that was flain : and Enaſp be 


wifieth man or miſerable, Scr. Further, God co 


tak 


8 * 264" F , \ \ 50 b * e 
oth * 
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eee eee IN,” 
Of the moral, judicial, and ceremonial. law, with a 


note Preſixe > How the ſcripture ſpeaketh not al- 


.. ways in on /enſe, when it nameth. the law of 


OW as the word fle] in general, as is 
aforeſaid, hath divers ſignifications, and is 
en for all doctrine which doch preſcribe and re- 
rain: fo this law, called the law of Moſes in par- 
kicular, is taken by St. Paul diverſly; as ſometimes 


manded Adam to till che — fg to live by for all the Old Teftament, as, t Now we know- what- 
O gave 


the labour thereof : God al 
all fruits, but the forbidden; and in Adam allo was 
marriage firſt inſtitured : all men thence aſter being 
commanded to cohabit with their wives, rather than 
with their father and mother. 

That murder and eruelty was alſo forbidden, both 
before the law written, and before the flood it ſelf, 
is manifeſt, God himſelf making it appear, that 
it was one of the cauſes of the deſtruction 
of mankind by the general flood. For God ſaid 
unto Noah, An end of all fleſh is come before me. 
for the earth is filled with cruelty through them : 
and behold F will deſtroy them * from the earth. That 
offence therefore, for which all periſhed, could not 
be unknown to all that periſhed : God's mercy and 
juſtice interpoſing between the untaught and revenge. 
This commandment God repeated to Noah, af- 
ter the waters were dried up from the earth. ha- 
ſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be 
ed for in the image of God hath he made man. 

Alfo the law of honouring and reverencing our 
parents, was obſerved among the faithful, and the 
contrary puniſhed by the r's curſe : as, Curſed 
be Canaan, a ſervant of ſervants ſhall be be unto 
bis brethren. Again, we find that the unnatural 
fin of the Sodomites was puniſhed in the higheſt de- 
gree; as with fire Nt of worm The ſin of adul- 
tery and raviſhment, was before the law no leſs de- 
teſted than the reſt, as appeareth by that revenge, 
taken for 4 Dina*s forcing : and by the judgment 
which * Juda gave againſt Tamar, That ſhe ſhould 
be burnt: and by the ntance of Pharaoh and 
Abimelech, againſt whom this ſentence was pronoun- 
ced, Thou art but dead, becauſe of the woman which 
thou haſt taken : for ſhe is a man's wife. To theſe 
we may add the ordinance of ſacrifice, of diſtinc- 
tion of clean beaſts, of circumciſion, of the brother 
to raiſe up ſeed to his brother, that left a widow 
childleſs, and divers other conſtitutions, partly mo- 
ral, and partly ceremonial, which being delivered 
before the written law, were after by it confirmed. 
S that this Divine law impoſed, of which the law 
of Moſes containeth that which is called the Ol 
Teſlament, may be ſaid, not only to have been writ- 
ten in the hearts of men, before it was engraven in 
ſtone, but alfo in ſubſtance, to have been given in 
r to the patriarchs. For as St. Paul witneſ- 
eth of himſelf, I knew not /in, but by the law. fo 
the law ever naturally preceded, and went before of- 
ences, tho written after offences committed. 

It is true, that all the creatures of God were di- 
rected by ſome kind of unwritten law; the an- 
gels intuitively; men by reaſon; beaſts by ſenſe 
and inſtinct, without diſcourſe; plants by their ve- 
Setative powers; and things inanimate by their ne- 
celfary motions, without ſenſe or preception. 


* The common reading is cum terra: but God did not deftroy the earth, and why may 


Joe which it hath, accerding to Junius, Gen. 4. 1. Item 44. 
"wat which is ſaid, we; ſe 7. Deſeho hominem de ſuperſicie terre. 
1 f Rom. 3. 19. Luke 24. 44 Þ Rom. 3. 28. 

10. 6. a Heb. 7. 12. and 10. 1. u Rom. 8, 2. and7, 23. 
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im the choice of /6ever the law ſaith, 


i Rom. 


| # ſaith to them which are 
anger the law. 


When it is oppoſed, or diſſerenced from the pro- 
and Pſalms, it is there taken for the five 
of Moſes. For ſo St. Luke hath diſtinguiſhed 
them; as, A muſt be fulfilled! which are written 
of me in the law, in the prophets, and ins the pſalms. 
When it is oppoſed to the goſpel, then it is ta- 
ken for the law moral, ceremonial, and judicial; 
as, n Thegeſbre we conclude, that a man is juſtified 
by faith without the works of the law. 
When it is oppoſed to grace, it fignifieth the de- 
claration of God's wrath, and our guilt of condem- 
nation; or the extremity of the law, and ſummum 


Jus : as, i For ye are not under the lau, but under 


ace. 
When it is oppoſed to the truth, namely, where 
the ceremonies or ſigns are taken for the things ſig- 
nified; as the facrifice for Chriſt, and the like: then 
it ſignifieth but ſhadows and figures; as k The law 
was given by Moſes, but grace and truth came by 
Feſus Chris. 

- Laſtly, When it is oppoſed to the time of Chriſt's 
coming, it fignifieth the whole policy of the Jews 
commonweat ; as, (Before faith came, we were kept 
under the law, &c. or the law of the order and 
inſtitution of the Aaronical prieſthood; as, ® ll the 
Prophets, and the law, or the prieſts, propheſied un- 
to Fohn. And if the prieſthood be changed, the 
law alſo, to wit, of the prieſthood, muſt needs be 
changed. | 

The word [/aw] is ſometimes alſo taken by the 
figure Metonymia, for intereſt, authority, and em- 
pire, or for conſtraining ſorce; as, The la of the 
Spirit of life, the law or the force of fin and death, 
enforcements of concupiſcence, &c. 

But the written law of Moſes, or the law of the 
Old Teftament, of which we now ſpeak, is thus 
defined: The law is a doctrine, which was firſt 
put into the minds of men by God, and afterwards 
written by Moſes, or by him repeated, com- 
manding holineſs and juſtice, promiſing eternal life 
conditionally, that is, to the obſervers of the law, 
and threatning death to thoſe which break the law 
in the leaſt. For, according to St. James, * Hho- 
ſorver keepeth the whole, and faileth in one point, 
is guilty of all. The definition of the ſchoolmen, 
in which both the old and new law are comprehen- 
ded, is thus given, Lex divina eſt divinum decre- 
tum, bominibus præſcribens modum neceſſarium ut 
apte peryenire 72 ad ſupernaturalem beatitudinem, 
que eſt ultimus humane vitæ finis; The divine law 
(fay they) is the decree of God, preſcribing unto 
men a neceſſary mean, whereby they may aptly at- 
tain ſupernatural beatitude, which is the laſt end of 
man's life. | 


not this prepoſition in this place have the ſame 


4. and Deut. 34. 1. Eſpecially, ſeeing theſe wards are but à repetition of 


© (zen. 38. 


b Gen. 9.6. Gen. g. 25. 4 Gen. 34. 25. 
n k John 3 i Gal. 3. 23. Luxe 


6. 4. Gal. 3. 18. 
o James 2, 10. 
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The law of Moſes hath three parts: moral, cere- 
monial, and judicial. The moral part command- 
eth this or that good to be done, and this or that evil 
to be avoided, in particular; as alſo it declareth, 
for whoſe ſake it is to be done; as do this, for 1 
am the Lord; whereas the law of nature commands 
it but in general. Again, the moral law entreat- 
eth of virtue and goodneſs z the ceremonial of di- 
vine ſervice, and of holineſs (for external wor- 
ſhip, and the order of hallowing ourſelves unto 
God, is called ceremony ;) and the judicial teach- 
eth the particular government, fit for the com- 
monwealth of the 7eus, and preſcribeth orders for 
juſtice and equity. And therefore was it ſaid of 
St. Paul, Rom. vii. 12. The commandment is juſt, 
holy and good : juſt, or juſtice, being referred to the 
judicial; holy or holineſs, to the ceremonial; good, 
or honeſt, to the moral. The judicial part is 
touching the government of the commonwealth of 
the Jews, in which many things muſt needs be 
proper to that eſtate, as ſuch as were inſtituted ei- 
ther in reſpect of place or 22 

The ceremonial is divided into four parts, ac- 
cording to the four kinds of things, of which it 
ſpeaketh, to wit, ſacrifice, holy things, ſacraments, 
and obſervances. To ſacrifices belong beaſts, and 
the fruits of the earth 3 to holy things the taber- 
nacle, temple, veſſels, altars, and the like; to ſa- 
craments, circumciſion, the paſſover and ſuch like. 
For the obſervances, they conſiſted either in pro- 
hibition of certain meats, as not to eat the blood 
and fat of beaſts : or in ſome other outward things, 
as in waſhings, purifyings, anointings, and attire, 
as not to wear mixt garments of linen and wool- 
len; as alſo it prohibiteth other unnatural and im- 
proper commixtions, as, Thou ſhalt not yoke to- 
gether in a plough an ox and an aſs, or caſt min- 
gled ſeed in one field. It alſo exhorteth natural 
compaſſion, and forbiddeth cruelty even to beaſts, 
birds and plants, whereby the creatures of God 
might be deſtroyed without any profit to man. For 
ſo | pot refer theſe precepts ; Thou ſhalt not kill the 
bird fitting on her neſt, nor beat down the firſt buds 
of the tree, nor muzzle the labouring ox, and the 
like, to the ceremonial law. 

Neither is there any of theſe three parts of the 
law of Moſes, but it hath as yet in ſome reſpects, 
the ſame power which it had before the coming of 
Chriſt. For the moral liveth ſtill, and is not ab- 
rogated or taken away: ſaving in the ability of 
Juitifying or condemning 3 for therein are we com- 
manded to love and worſhip God, and to uſe cha- 
rity one towards another; which for ever ſhall be 
required at our hands. Therein alſo are we in par- 
ticular directed, how this ought to be done: which 
power of directing by ſpecial rules and precepts of 
life it retaineth ſtill. For theſe things alſo are com- 
manded in both teſtaments to be obſerved ; tho? 
principally for the fear of God in the one, and for 
the love of God in the other. 

The ceremonial alſo liveth in the things which it 
fore-ſignified. For the ſhadow is not deſtroyed, but 
perfected, when the body itſelf is repreſented to us. 
Beſides, it ſtill liveth, in that it giveth both inſtruc- 
tion and teſtimony of Chriſt, and 1n that it giveth 
direction to the Church for ſome ceremonies and 
types of holy ſignification, which are ſtill expedi- 
ent; tho in a far fewer number than before Chriſt's 
coming, and in a far leſs degree of neceſſity. 

Laſtly, The judicial liveth in ſubſtance, and con- 
cerning the end and the natural and univerſal equi- 

thereof. 

But the moral faileth in the point of juſtification, 


\ 2 Gal. 3+ 19. 
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the ceremonial, as touching the uſe and external ob. 
ſervation (becauſe Chriſt himſelf is come, of who 
the ceremonies were ſigns and ſhadows) and the 
dicial is taken away, as far forth as it was — 
to the eus commonweal and policy. 
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. SECT. X. : 
A propoſal of nine other points to be conſidered, witi 
a touch of the five firſt. 


| | | 8 for that which remaineth in the general con. 
/ \ ſideration of the divine written law, it may in 
effect be reduced into theſe nine points, Fo 


1. The dignity and worth of the law. 
2. The majeſty of the law-giver. PA 
3. The property and peculiarity of the people 
receiving it. | 
4. The conventency of the time in which it was 
„t ien. „ cad | 
5. The efficacy and power thereof. 
6. The difference and agreement of the Old and 
New Teſtament. 
. The end and uſe of the law, 
. The ſenſe and underſtanding of the law. 
The durance and continuance thereof. 


The dignity of the law is ſufficiently proved 
by St. Paul in theſe words, I herefore tht law i; 
holy, and the commandment is holy, and juſt, and 
good: which three attributes are referred, as afore. 
ſaid, to the moral, ceremonial, and judicial. 

2. The majeſty of the law-giver 1s approved in 
all his creatures: who, as he hath given all things 
their lives, and beings, ſo he only gave the lay, 
who could only give the end and reward promiſed, 
to wit, the ſalvation of mankind: but he gave it 
not to Moſes immediately, but by the miniſtry of 
angels, as it is faid. - And the lau was ordained 
by angels, in the hand of a Mediator : and in the 
Acts, He gave the law by the ordinance of angels. 

3. The 2 and 2 of the people, 
receiving this law, is in three reſpects. Firſt, In 
that they were prepared: Secondly, In that they 
were a nation apart and diſſevered: Thirdly, In 
that they were the children of the promiſe made to 
Abraham. Prepared they were, becauſe they had 
the knowledge of one God, when all other nations 
were idolaters, A nation -apart and ſevered they 
were, becauſe of God's choice and election. Chil 
dren of the promiſe they were, for the promiſe was 
made by God unto Abraham, and his ſeed : not 
unto his ſeeds, as to Eſau and Jacob, but to his 
ſeed, as to Jacob, or Iſrael ſingularly, of whom 
Chriſt, > Now to Abrabam and his ſeed were the pri 
miſes made : he ſaith not to the ſeeds, as ſpeaking 
of many, but to thy ſeed, as of one, which is Clril. 

4. The conveniency of the time, in which it vas 
given, is noted by St. Auguſtine : that it was about 
the middle time, between the law of nature and 
grace: the law of nature continued from Adam 19 


SO cow 


— 


Moſes: the law written in the commandments, fe- 


ceived by Mofes in the world's year 2514, continu 
ed to the baptiſm of John; from which time begin 
the law of grace, which ſhall continue tothe world's 
end. Other reaſons for the conveniency are former- 
ly given. | : 

5. The fifth conſideration is of the efficacy of this 
law, the ſame being a diſpoſition to, or ſign of, our 
Juſtification : but not by itſelf ſufficient, but as 4 
figure of Chriſt in ceremonies, and a preparation 
to righteouſneſs in moral precepts. For through 
the paſſion of Chriſt were ſins forgiven, who taketh 
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away the ſins of the world: and therefore St. Paul 
calleth the rudiments of the law * beggarlyand weak , 
beggarly, as containing no grace, weak; as not able 
to ſorgive and juſtify, The b blood of goats and 
bulls, and the aſhes of an heifer could only cleanſe 


che body 3 but they were figures of Chriſt's blood, law an earthly kingdom, a land flowing with 


which doth. cleanſe the inward ſoul. © For if the 
law could juſtify, then Chriſt died in vain. 


WG = T. XL 


of the ſixth point, to wit, of the difference and agree- 
| ment of the old and new teſtament. 


HE. old and new teſtament differ in name, 
and in the mean and way propoſed for at- 
taining to ſalvation; as the old by works, the new 
by grace: but in the thing it ſelf, or object and re- 
mote end, they agree: which is, man's happineſs 
and ſalvation. | | 

The old teſtament, or law, or letter, or the wit- 
neſs of God's will, was called the old, becauſe it 
preceded the new teſtament ; which is an explicati- 
on of the old: from which the new taketh witneſs, 
Yet the new of more excellency, in that it doth 
more lively expreſs, and openly and directly deli- 


neate the ways of our redemption. It is alſo called 7 


the old, to ſhew that in part it was to be abrogated : 
i I, that he ſaith the new teſtament, he hath abro- 
gated the old. For the old law, tho' greatly ex- 
tolled by the prophets, and delivered with wonder- 
ful miracles, yet was it conſtituted in a policy pe- 
riſhable: but the new was given in a promiſe . 
everlaſting kingdom, and therefore called in the 
Apocalypſe, a teſtament and goſpel for ever during, 
The old teſtament is called a law, becauſe the firſt 
and chief part is the law of Moſes, of which the 


prophets and Pſalms are commentaries, explicating 


that law. 

The new teſtament is called the goſpel, becauſe 
the firſt and chief part thereof is the glad tidings 
of our redemption : the other books, as the epiſtles 
or letters of the apoſtles, and the acts or ſtory of 
the apoſtles, are plentiful interpreters thereof : the 
word Euangelion ſignifying a joyful, happy, and 
proſperous meſſage, or (as Homer uſed 1t) the re- 
ward given to the meſſenger, bringing joytul news. 
t is alſo ſometimes taken for a ſacrifice, offered 
atter victory, or other pleaſing ſucceſs, as by Xeno- 
phon. In the ſcriptures it hath three ſignifications. 
Firt, for glad tidings in general, as in Iſalah lii. 7. 
concerning peace : Secondly, by an excellency it 
is reſtrained to ſignify that moſt joyful meſſage of 
lalvation, as in Lake ii. 10. whence alſo by fi 
it is taken for the hiſtory of © Chriſt : and ſo we un- 
derſtand the four goſpels. 

Laſtly, For the preaching and divulging the 
doctrine of Chriſt, as 1 Cor. ix. 14. and 2 Cor. viii. 18. 

The agreement of both teſtaments (taken, I 
think, as they are divided in volumes) is by Da- 
neus compriſed in theſe four. 

In their author. 

In the ſubſtance of the covenant, or things pro- 

miſed, 

In the foundation, to wit, Chriſt. 

In the effects, that is, in righteouſneſs and juſti- 

fication. 

In the author they agree, becauſe both are of 
God, and therefore both one teſtament and vill of 
God in ſubſtance of doctrine. For as there was 
ever one church, ſo was there one covenant, one 
adoption, and one doctrine. As the old law doth 
point at Chriſt, ſo doth the new law teach Chriſt : 
le old propoſing him as to come, the new as al- 


ready come; one and the fame thing being promi- 
ſed in both; both tending to one and the fame 
end, even the ſalvation of our fouls: which, accord- 
ing to St. Peter, is the end of our faith, For altho' 
it be ſaid, that Moſes did promiſe by obſerving the 


milk and hony, the propagation of children, and 


| other worldly bleſſings: yet all theſe were but fi- 


gures to teach, and pledges to aſſure the fathers of 
thoſe ſpiritual bleſſings by Chriſt ; for by the earthly, 
he raiſed their minds to the hope of heavenly. And the 
fathers, notwithſtanding theſe worldly goods, did 
yet acknowledge themſelves ſtrangers, and pilgrims, 
expecting the heavenly Feruſalem : According to 
this place of Heb. xi. 13. All theſe died in faith, 
and received not the promiſes, but ſaw them afar 
off, and believed them: confeſſing that they were 
ſtrangers and pilgrims on the earth. To which pur- 
pole alſo St. Auguſtine ; Omnino pauci veterem le- 
gem intelligunt, non attendentes per promiſſa terrena 
æterna promitti; Few (faith he) do underſtand the 
old law: not attending that by things earthly eter- 
nal are promiſed. And St. Jerome, 8 Noluit Deus 
paſcere Judæos more pecorum corporalibus donis opi- 
buſque, ut Fudei ſomniant ; God would not feed the 


ews as beaſts with corporal gittsand riches, as them- 
ſelves dream. And this may be gathered out of 
God's own words, Ego ſum Deus tuus, & ero vo- 
bis in Deum; I am thy God, and I will be your 
God; for the words, I will be your God, prove 
that it was not for the preſent, or for periſh- 


an able things, that God gave them this promiſe; 


but in reſpect of the future: to wit, the ſafety of 
their ſouls. For as God created both body and 
ſoul, ſo hath he of his goodneſs not left the better 
part uncared for, which liveth ever. 


The agreement between the old and new teſta- 


ment in ſubſtance, infers alſo the agreement in 
foundation. For Chriſt is called the foundation of 
the law, laid both by the apoſtles and prophets : 
in whom all the promiſes of God in the old and 
new, are aſſured: the fathers having eaten the ſame 
ſpiritual food, which we eat in our ſacraments, 


The agreement in effects is, in that the know- | 


ledge of our ſin and miſery, which is taught us by 
the law, maketh way, and, as it were, ſerveth in 
ſubordination to the goſpel, the proper effects where- 
of are mercy and falvation: to which the law ſerv- 
ing as an introduction (for to thoſe which acknow- 
ledge their fin and miſery, God ſheweth his mercy 
and ſalvation) may be ſaid to agree with the goſpel 
in the effects. For otherwiſe, if we ſever the law 
from ſubordination to the goſpel, the effects are ve- 
ry different: the one ſheweth the way of righteouſ- 
neſs by works, the other by faith ; the law wound- 
eth, the goſpel healeth: the law terrifieth, the goſ- 
pel allureth : Moſes accuſeth, Chriſt defendeth: 
Moſes condemneth, Chriſt pardoneth : the old re- 
ſtraineth the hand, the new the mind. Data ; eff 
lex que non ſanaret (ſaith St. Auguſtine) ſed que æ- 

ogantes probaret ; The law was given not to help, 
* to diſcover ſickneſs: and St. Chry/oſtom, Data 


eft lex, ut ſe homo inveniret ; non ut morbus ſanare- 


tur, [ed ut medicus quereretur ; The law was given 
that man might find and know his own imperfecti- 
on: not that his diſeaſe was thereby holpen: but that 
he might then ſeek out the phyſician. For Chriſt 
came to ſave the world, which the law had condemn- 
ed. And asi Moſes was but a ſervant, and Chriſt 
a ſon, ſo the greateſt benefit was reſerved to be 


brought, as by the worthieſt perſon, ſaith Cyril : for 
this law made nothing perfect, but was an intro- 


duction of a better hope. 


a, Gal. 4. b Heb. 9. Gal. 2. 4 Heb. 8. 13. Acts 1, f Lib. de Civitate Dei, 18. 15. 5 In Sophon. 3. 9. h Homil. ad 


am. i Heb. . 
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Of the reſt of the points propoſed. 
THE ſeventh conſideration is of the end and 


uſe of the law: which is to bring us to Chriſt : 
for finding no righ 


Ne teouſneſs' in our own works, we 
muſt ſeek it in ſome other. But this is the laſt, 
and remote, and utmoſt end: the next and proper 
end of the jaw, is to preſcribe righteouſneſs, and 
to exact abſolute and perfect obedience to God. 
2 Curſed is he which continuerh not in all the things 

this law. | * 
7 The ſecond end of the law, is to render us inex- 
cuſable before God: who knowing ſo perfect a law, 
do not keep it: the law requiring a perfect and in- 
tire, not a broken or half obedience: but both in- 
ward and outward righteouſneſs, and performance 
of duty to God and men. | 

The third and chief end of the law is, as hath 
been faid, to ſend us to Chriſt, and his Grace, being 
in our ſelves condemned and loſt. For the law was 
delivered with thunder, and with a moſt violent and 
fearful tempeſt, threatning eternal death. 

The fourth end of the law was to defign, and 
preſerve, the place of the church and true people 
of God ; and to hold them in one diſcipline and 
awe, till the coming of Chriſt : after whom the church 
was to be diſperſed over the whole world. 

Theſe be the ends of the moral law. The end 
and uſe of the ceremonial law, is to confirm the 
truth of Chrift, and the new teſtament. The uſe 
of the judicial, to teach us natural equity and right, 
whereto we muſt conform our ſelves. 

The ſenſe and underſtanding of the law is double, 
literal and fpiritual : by the litefal, we are taught the 
worſhip and ſervice of God: by the ſpiritual, the fi- 
gures and myſtical fore-ſpeakings of Chritt. | 

Laſtly, for the durance or continuance of the 
Þlaw, the ſame had being until the paſſion of Chriſt : 
before which time, and while Chriſt taught in the 
world, both the old and the new were in force. 
But after that the true ſacrifice was offered upon the 
altar of the croſs, then the Jewiſh facrifices and 
ceremonies, which were types and figures of Chriſt 
(Chriſt being the body of thoſe ſhadows) ceaſed to 
bind the conſciences any longer : the myſtery of our 
redemption being now by Chriſt and in him finiſh- 
ed. In token whereof the veil of the temple rent 
aſunder z noting that the ceremonial veils and ſha- 
dows were now to be removed, not that the moral 
law of the commandments was hereby aboliſhed, or 
weakened at all: otherwiſe than that it had not 
power to condemn according to the Jeuiſh doctrine, 
as aforeſaid. For the obſerving of the law was by 
Chriſt himſelf ſeverely commanded : our love to- 
wards God being thereby to be witneſſed. And 
herein David ſo much rejoiced, as he preferred the 
obſervation of the law, before all that the world 
could yield. In via teſtimoniorum tuorum delecta- 
tus ſum, ſicut in omnibus divitiis; J have been de- 
lighted in thy law as in all manner of riches: and 
again, The law of thy mouth is good for me above 
thouſands of gold and ſilver. This is the love of God 
(faith St. John i. 5.) that we keep bis commandment. 
And that there is no excuſe for the neglect of the 
things commanded in the law, God himſelf in Deu- 
teronomy witneſſeth, This commandment (ſaith he) 
which I command thee this day is not hid from thee, 
neither is it far off. It is not in heaven that thou 
ſhouldft ſay wha ſhall go up for us to heaven, and 
bring it us, and cauſe us io hear it that we may do 
it ? neither is it beyond the ſea, that thou ſbouldeſt 
ſay, who ſhall go over the ſea for us, and bring it us? 


a Levit. 18. 5. d Gen. 49 
Heut. 30. 11, 12, 13 & 14. 


om. 10. ©, 7, 8. 


d Pial. 147. 


of the WortD, Bock It 
Sec. but tht" word is very near unto thee, even in 1, 
mouth and in thy bear for 10 do it. Behold (faith 
Moſes) ' Fhaws ſot before thee this qay tife and death 
good and evil, in that I command thee this day to hy, 
the Lord thy God, to walt in his ways, and to hee, 
his commandments, and bis ordinances, and his low! 
that thou mayſ# live, &c. Neither is it ſaid in vain in 
St. Matthew ix. 17. $i vis ad vitam ingredi, ſerva 
mandata ; If thou wilt enter into life, keep the com. 
mandments : and in St. Jobi xii. 50. Scio quia may. 
datum «jus vita aterng e; 1 know that his com. 
mandment is life everlaſting. And if this be the 
charity of God, or of men towards God, as St. 
Fohn hath taught, to wit, that we keep his com. 
mandments : certainly he is but a liar, that profeſ. 
ſeth to love God, and neglecteth to obſerve the 
word of his will, with all his power. And tho' ] 
confeſs it is not in man's ability, without the ſpecial 
grace of God, to fulfil the law (Chriſt only as man 
excepted) yet if we rightly confider the merciful 
care which - God had of his people in thoſe his com. 
mandments,' we'ſhall find in our ſelves, how we bor. 
row liberty, and rather let ſlip our affections, and 
voluntarily looſen them, from the chains of obe. 
dence, to which the word of God and divine rea. 
ſon hath faſtened them, than that we are excuſable 
by thoſe difficulties and impoſſibilities, which our 
mind (greedy of liberty). propoſeth to it ſelf. Fir 
this is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments, and his commandments are not grievous, 1Jahy 
11, 12. and if we examine every precept apart, and 
then weigh them each after other, in the ballance 
of our conſciences; it is not hard for any man to 
Judge, by what eaſy perſuaſions, we ſteal away 
from our own power, as unwilling to uſe it aginſt 
our pleaſing deſires. 


| SECT. XIII. 


Of the ſeveral commandments of the Decalogue: 
and that the difficulty is not in reſpect of the com- 
mandments, but by our default. 

FE OR by the firſt we are commanded to ac- 

\ knowledge, ſerve, and love one God. Now, 
whereby are we inticed to the breach of thisprecept? 
ſeeing every reaſonable man may conceive and 
know, that infinite power cannot be divided into 
many infinities : and that it is of neceſſity that by 
this Almighty unity, all things have been cauſed, 
and are continued. And if brute beafts had this 
knowledge of their Creator, and how in his pro- 
vidence he hath alſo provided for every of them, 

4 which giveth to beaſt their food, &c. there is n0 

rag but that they would alſo ſerve and love him 

only. 

The ſecond precept is the forbidding of idolatry, 
and worſhip of images: the making whereof, ou 
of doubt, was not the invention of an ill intent in 
the beginning, ſeeing this is generally true: On 
nia mala exempla bonis initiis orta ſunt ; All ill es- 
amples did ſpring and ariſe from good begi 
For their firſt erection was to keep the memory of 
men famous for their virtue: until (faith Lactantiu) 

the devil crept into them, and (having blotted ou 
the firſt intent) working in weak and ignorant fouls, 
changed the nature of the one, and the reaſon of the 
other, to ſerve himſelf thereby. For what realons- 
ble man, if he be not forſaken of God, will cal 
on thoſe blind, deaf, and dumb, and dead ſtocks 
more worthleſs than the moſt worthleſs of thoſe, that 
having lite and reaſon, implore their help, which 
have neither: yea, of more vile prize and baſer, 


than the baſeſt of beaſts, who have ſenſe and ett 
10. The ſcefter fhall not depart from Juda, nor a law-giver from between his feet, until Shilo cum 
mation! 
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nation ? for what do we thereby (faith the 773/- 
gom of Solomon) * but call to the weak for belp, pray 
;0 the dead for life, require aid of bim that hath no 
experience, aſſiſtance in our journtes of him that 
;annot go, and ſucceſs in our affairs of him that bath 
no power? And whether the 1dolater, or the block, 
o which he prayeth, be more ſenſeleſs, David 
maketh a b For (faith he) they that make 
them are like unto them, and ſo are all the reſt that 
frust in them. 

The breach of the third commandment is neither 
perſuaded by worldly pleafure, nor worldly profit: 
the two inchanters of mortal men. No, we are 
no way allured to this horrible diſdain of God, unleſs 
che hate of good men, and God's curſe, be account- 
ed an advantage. For as our 2 nature gives 
us nothing towards it, ſo can it ſatisfy no one ap- 
petite, except everlaſting ſorrow, and hell dwell in 
our deſire; And therefore this cuſtom hath 
the devil brought up among men, without all ſub- 
tlety of argument, or cunning perſuaſion, taking 
thereby the greateſt and moſt ſcornful advantage 
over us. For ſlaughter fatisfieth hatred, theft gives ſa- 
tisfaction to need, adultery to luſt, oppreſſion to cove- 
touſneſs: but this contemptuous offence of blaſphe- 
my, and the irreverent abuſe of God's name, as it 
giveth no help to any of our worldly affections, ſo 
the moſt ſavage nations of the world do not uſe it. 

The fourth commandment, to keep the ſabbath 
day holy, hath neither pain, burthen, nor inconve- 
nience, For it giveth reſt to the labourer, and con- 
ſolation to their maſters. And that this law was 
impoſed on man for his benefit, Moſes teacheth in 
the reaſon of the law: as in Exod. xxiii. 12. And 
in the ſeventh day thou ſhalt reſt, that thine 0x and 
thine aſs may reſt, and the ſon of thy maid, and the 
ſtranger may be refreſhed. 

The firſt of the ſecond table to honour our pa- 
rents, with whom we are one and the fame, 1s a 
gratitude which nature it ſelf hath taught us towards 
them, who after God gave us life and being, have 
begotten us, and born us, cheriſhed us in our weak 
and helpleſs infancy, and beſtowed on us the har- 
veſt and profit of their labours and cares. There- 
fore in {4 temporal and judicial ordinances, cur- 
ſing of parents, or the offering them violence, was 
made death. Mey 

The next is, that thou ſhalt not murder, that is, 
thou ſhalt not do the acts following the affections of 
hatred, For the law of God, and-after it our own 
laws, and in effect the law of all nations, have made 
difference between ſlaughter caſual, and furious. A, 
fectio enim tua (ſaith Bracton) imponit nomen operi 
{u0; It is the affection and will that makes the work 
uch as it is. And certainly whoſoever cannot forbear 
to commit murder, hath neither the grace of God, 
nor any uſe of his own will. 

The third of the ſecond table, commands us from 
adultery, Now, if the preſervation of © virginity 
have been poſſible, for thouſands of men and wo- 
men, who in all ages have maſtered their fleſhly 


deſires, and have returned chaſt to the grave: it har 


cannot be accounted a burthen, to forbear the diſ- 
honour and injury, which we offer to others by ſuch 
a violation, ſeeing marriage is permitted by the laws 
of God, and men, to all that affect it. And there 
Is no man livi 


ing, whom the deſire of beauty and 
torm hath fo conſtrained, but he might with eaſe 


161 
ſhall not ſteal; And if that kind of violent rob- 
had been uſed in Moſes's time, which many 
practiſe now-a-days in England, and, to the 
diſhonour of our nation, more in England than in 
any region of the world among Chriſtians; out of 
doubt he would have cenſured them by death, and 
not by reſtitution, tho* quadruple. For' I ſpeak 
not of the poor and | miſerable ſouls; whom hunger 
and extreme neceſſity inforceth, but of thoſe de- 
teſted thieves, who; to maintain themſelves lord- 
like, aſſault, rob, and wound the merchant, arti- 
ficer, and labouring-man, or break by violence into 
other men's houſes, and ſpend in bravery, drunken- 
neſs, and upon harlots, in one day, what other 
men ſometimes have laboured | for all their lives; 
impoveriſhing whole families, and taking the bread 
and food from the mouths of their children. And 
that this commandment might eaſily be obſerved, 
it would ſoon appear, if princes would reſolve but 
for a few years to pardon none. For it is the hope 
of life, and the argument of ſparing the firſt offence, 
that encourageth theſe hell-hounds. And if every 
man preſume to be pardoned once, there is no 
ſtate or commonwealth, but theſe men would in a 
ſhort time impoveriſh- or deſtroy it. 

The fifth commandment of this ſecond table, is, 
the prohibition of falſe witneſs: from which if men 
could not forbear, all fi of eſtate and life were 
taken away. And ſo much did God deteſt a falſe 
witneſs, and a falſe accuſer, | eſpecially in matters 
criminal, that the law ordained him to ſuffer the 
ſame death or puniſhment, which he ſought by falſ- 
hood to lay on-his brother. 

The laſt of the ten commandments forbiddeth 
us to covet any thing, which belongeth to another 
man, either the bodies of their wives for concu- 
piſcence, or their goods for deſire of gain. And 
this precept {cemieth the hardeſt for men to obſerve ; 
ſo eſteemed by reaſon of our frail affections: and yet 
if we judge hereof rightly, it may be doubted he- 
ther it extend to all our inconſiderate fancies and vain 
thoughts. For altho' it be not eaſy to maſter all 
our ſudden paſſions, yet we may reſtrain and hin- 
der their growing, and farther increaſe, if we pleaſe 
to intend our ſtrength, and ſeek for grace. How the 
word coveting reacheth to all thoſe, it is to be conſi- 
dered. For Concupiſcentia, according to ſome, eff 
effrenatus habendi appetitus; An unbridled, or un- 
reſtrained appetite of having: And as touching ſuch 
an appetite, we cannot excuſe our ſelves by any 
our natural frailty, or unadviſed error; but, as I 
ſuppoſe, the word concupiſcence 1s more largel 
aken, either for a determinate and unbridled evil 
intent, or for ſome urging inclination thereunto. All 
the queſtion is of the later ſort: which is, Actus im- 
perfectus, id eſt, non deliberatus ratione que eſt prin- 
cipium proprium actils boni aut vitioſi; Such paſſions 
or inclinations are imperfect acts, that is, not deli- 
berated upon by reaſon, which is the proper prin- 
ciple of a or vicious action. And ſure, it may 
ſeem, that ſo long as we reſiſt ſuch motions, they 


arm us not: as they ſay, Quamdiu refragamur, 
nihil nocent nocent autem cum eas dominari per- 
mittimus; As long as we give no aſſent unto them, 
it is thought by ſome that they hurt us not: and 
that then only they hurt when we ſuffer them to bear 
ſway. But theſe men, as it ſeems, make nothing 
forbidden in this tenth precept, but what have been 


forbear the proſecution of this ill: did not himſelf forbidden in the other: for in every commandment, 


give ſuck to this infant, and nouriſh warmth till it 
Srow to ſtrong heat, heat till it turn to fire, and 
lire to flame, 1 Sit ec 

The fourth of the ſecond table, is, that we 


No. XI. 
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not only the outward act, but alſo the inward aſſent 
unto evil, tho? it break not out into act, is forbid- 
den: therefore, that we may know the difference 
between this commandment and the reſt, the di- 


ſin&tion 


* 
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ſtinction of deſires is to be held: that ſome are with 
aſſent, and unbridled ; others bridled, and with- 
out aſſent. For ſo even the moral philoſopher can 
tell us, that the continent man hath evil deſires, 
but without aſſent (for they are bridled by the ſtrength 
of right reaſon) as on the other ſide, the inconti- 
nent hath good deſires, but reſtrained and ſuppreſ- 
ſed by contrary paſſions. The evil deſires, when 
they are accompanied with affent, are in every 
commandment forbidden, together with the out- 
ward act: and therefore if we will have any thing 
proper to this commandment, we muſt needs lay, 
that the evil deſires of the continent man (that is, 
even thoſe which we reſiſt and bridle) are here forbid- 
den, For tho he that bridleth his evil deſires, be 
much better than he that yieldeth unto them : * 
ſuch a man, even according to the heathen philo- 
ſopher, is not worthy the name of a virtuous man. 
For Ariſtotle himſelf makes continentia, not to be 
virtue, but only a degree unto it: confeſſing, that 
tho the continent man do well in bridling his evil 
affections; yet he doth not all, ſeeing he ought 
not ſo much as to have them at all. Neither is it 
much more, that true divinity delivereth touching 
this matter. For, as he faith, that in the conti- 
nent man the having of theſe evil deſires, tho* he 
reſiſt them, is the cauſe that he cannot be called a 
virtuous man: ſo we, that the having of them is 
a ſin, Only in this we excell him here: that we are 
able out of divinity to give the true reaſon of this 
doctrine: which is, that every one ſinneth, that 
doth not love God with his whole heart and affec- 
tion: whence it followeth, that the evil deſires of 
the continent man, that is, of him that bridleth them, 
muſt needs be fin : ſeeing ſuch deſires, tho? bridled, 
are a pulling away of a part of our heart and affec- 
tion from God. 

Seeing therefore it hath pleaſed God, to make us 
know, that by our faithful endeavours to keep 
his commandments, we witneſs our love towards 
himſelf: we may not ſafely give li to our va- 
nities, by caſting back upon God (who is juſtice 


it ſelf) that he hath given us precepts altogether 


beyond our power, and commandments impoſſible 
for us to keep. For, as he is accurſed (faith St. 
Jerome) that avows that the law is in all things 
poſſible to be obſerved: ſo he hath made this 
addition: Maledictus qui dicit impoſſibilia Deum 
precepiſſe ; Accurſed is he that ſaith that God hath 
commanded things (in themſelves, and not thro” 
our fault) impoſſible. Now, as the places are ma- 
ny which command us to keep the law: ſo is our 
weakneſs alſo in the ſcri laid before us; and 
therefore it is thus ſafely to be underſtood, that we 
fhould without evaſion, or without betraying of 
our ſelves, do our faithful endeavours to * 
them: which if we do unfeignedly, no doubt, but 
God will accept our deſires therein. For that there 
is no man juſt, David witneſſeth; * Enter not into 
Judgment with thy ſervant, for in thy fight no fleſh 
that liveth ſhall be juſtified. And in 1 Kings viii. 
46. There is no man that ſinneth not and again, 
bJ/ho can ſay I have made my heart clean? But 
ſeeing there is no ſin grievous without deliberation ; 
let every man's conſcience judge him, whether he 
give way willingly, or reſtrain himſelf in all that 
he can; yea, or no: for when a king gives to his 
ſubject a commandment upon pain of loſs of his 
love, to perform ſome ſervice : if the ſubject neg- 
lecting the fame, ſeek to ſatisfy his ſoveraign with 
ſhifting excuſes, out of doubt ſuch a prince will 
take himſelf to be derided therein. | 


a Pſal. 143. 


and contentment in this life would be taken a 
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If there were not any religion nor judgment N to come 


ſerved. 4 


NP if we «conſider adviſedly, and "ſober 
of the moral law, or ten commandment, 
which God by the hand of Moſes gave unto his peo. 
ple, it will appear that ſuch was his merciful proyi. 
dence in the choice of them, as were there neither 
pain nor profit adjoined to the obſerving, or nc 
obſerving of them; were there no divine 
all, nor any religion among men; yet if we did not 
for our own fakes ſtrive to obſerve theſe laws, al 
ſociety of men, and all endeayours, all happineſs 


Wa 
and every ſtate and common-wealth in the vol 


fall to the ground and diſſolve. Therefore, theſ 
laws were not impoſed as a burthen, but as a blec. 
ſing: to the end that the innocent might be defended; 
that every man might enjoy the fruits of his on tr. 
vel; that right might be done to all men from all 
men; that by juſtice, order, and „we might 
live the lives of reaſonable men, and not of beaſts; 
of free-men, and not of ſlaves; of civil men, and not 
of ſavages. And hereof making our human reaſon 
only judge, let us ſee the inconveniences in this lif 
which would follow by the breach and negk of 
theſe laws. | 

As firſt, What would the iſſue be if we acknoy. 
ledged many Gods? Would not a far greater 
war, and blood-ſhed follow, than that which the 
difference of ceremony, and diverſity of interpretz- 
tion, hath already brought into the world, even a- 
mong thoſe nations which acknowledge one God, 
and one Chriſt ? 

And what could it profit mankind to pray toidols, 
and images of gold, metal, dead ſtones, and rotten 
wood, whence nothing can be hoped, but the loſs of 
time, and an impoſſibility to receive thencefrom, ei 
ther help or comfort? 

The breach of the third commandment bringeth 
therewith this diſadvantage and ill to man, that 
whoſoever taketh the name of God in vain, ſhall 
not at any time benefit himſelf by calling God to wit 
neſs for him, when he may juſtly uſe his holy name. 

The obſerving the ſabbath holy, giveth reſt u 

men and beaſts, and nature her ſelf requireth inter- 
miſſion of labour. 
If we deſpiſe our parents, who have given us be- 
ing, we thereby teach our own children to ſcorn 
and neglect us, when our aged years require com- 
fort and help at their hands. 

If murther were not forbidden, and ſeverely pu- 
niſhed, the race of mankind would be extinguiſhed: 
and whoſoever would take the liberty to deſtroy 
others, giveth liberty to others to deſtroy himlſelt. 

If adultery were lawful and itted, no man 
could ſay unto himſelf, this is my ſon : there could 


be no inheritance proper, no honour deſcend to po- 
ſterity, no endeavour by virtue and undertaking 00 
raiſe families; murthers and poiſonings between 
man and wife, would be daily committed, an 
any man ſubje& to moſt filthy and unclean dif 


es. 

If ſtealth and violent rapine were fuffered, al 
mankind would ſhortly after periſh, or live as the 
ſavages, by roots and acorns. For no man labour- 
eth but to enjoy the fruits thereof. And ſuch is the 
miſchief of robbery, as where Moſes for leſſer crime 
appointed reſtitution four- fold, policy of ſtate and 
neceſſity hath made it death 


| b Prov. 20. 9. 
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To it falſe witneſſes, is to take all mens 


right were taken away, 


The coveting 


pal 
and juſtice tl reby baniſhed 
of that which belongs to other 

„ bringeth no other profit than 'a "diſtraction 
7 mind with an inward vexation: for while we 
covet what appertains to others, we neglect our 


: our appetites are therein fed with vain and 
fuitles W ſo long as we do but covet; and 
if we do attain to the deſire of the one, or the other, 
to wit, the wives or goods of our neighbours, we 
can look for no other, but that ourſelves ſhall alſo, 
either by theft or by ſtrong hand, be deprived of 

on. Siet -21 8 | 
* then th the burden of God's 
commandments, if there be nothing in them, but 
rules and directions for the general and particular 
good of all living ? , for our own good, and 
not in reſpe& of himſelf,” did the moſt merciful and 
provident God ordain them; without the obſerva- 
tion of which, the virtues of heav bodies, the 
fertility of the earth, with all the bleſ given us 
in this life, would be unto us altogether unprofit- 
able and of no uſe. For we ſhould remain but in 
the ſtate of brute beaſts, if not in a far more un- 


happy condition. 


SECT. XV. * 
Of human law, written and unwritten. 


UMAN law, of which now it followeth to 
ſpeak, is firſt divided into two, viz. Writ- 
ten, and unwritten. The unwritten conſiſts of uſage, 
approved by time: which Jidore calls Mores and 
he defines Mores to be Conſuetudines vetuſiate pro- 
bate, to be cuſtoms approved by antiquity or unwrit- 
ten las. Now cuſtom differeth from uſe, as the 
cauſe from the effect: in that cuſtom is by uſe and 
continuance eſtabliſhed into a law : but yet there, 
where the law is defective, faith Iidore. | 

And of cuſtoms there are two general natures, 
containing innumerable particulars, the firſt are writ- 
ten cuſtoms, received and exerciſed by nations, as 
the cuſtoms of Burgundy and Normandy : the ancient 
general cuſtom of England, and the cuſtoms of 
Caſtile, and other provinces. 

The ſecond are theſe petty cuſtoms, uſed in par- 
ticular places, cities, hundreds, and manors. The 
general or national cuſtoms are ſome written, others 
unwritten. 

The particular of cuſtoms are ſeldom 
written, but witneſſed by teſtimony of the inhabi- 
tants, The cuſtoms of the dutchy of Cornwall 
comprehending alſo the Stannery of Devon, as 
touching 777, and Tn cauſes, are written in Devon, 
but not in Cornwall. But howſoever uſe and time 
hath made theſe cuſtoms as laws, = ought every 
cuſtom to be rationabilis, as well as preſcripta. 
* Non firmatur traftu temporis quod de jure ab ini- 
lis non ſubſiſtit; That which at firſt was not groun- 
ad upon good right, is not made conti- 
nuance of time. And (faith Ulpian) „ Quod ab initio 
Vitioſum eft, non poteſ® traftu temporis convaleſcere; 
Courſe of time amends not that which was naught 
from the firſt beginning. For theſe two defences are 
neceſſary in all laws of cuſtom ; the one, that it be 
not repugnant to the law divine and natural; the 
other, that the cauſe and reaſon be ſtrong, proving 
night birth, and neceſſary continuance : it being 
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manifeſt, thut every cuſtom, which is againſt the 
law, had its beginning from evil deeds, and there- 
fore not without the former conſiderations to be al- 
lowed. And it is true, that all cuſtoms of this na- 
ture Were but tolerated for a time, by the law. ma- 
kers, tho? they have been fince continued, becauſe 
poſterity is not bound to examine by what cauſe 
their anceſtors were thereto moved. For non /af- 
fictt ſimplex roleratio. And it is im this ſort over- 
ruled in the law; Per populum conſuetudo contra 
legem induci non poteſt, ui de voluntate illius qui 
novam legem, & novam conſtitutionem flatuere po- 
teſt, qui ſolus princeps eſt; The people cannot bring 
in a new cuſtom againſt law, fave by his will, who 
hath power to make a new law and ordinance, 
which is only the prince. "7h 

Human law generally taken, to wit, human law 
written, is by ſome defined to be the decree or doom 
of practic reaſon: by which human actions are ru- 
led and directed. Papinian calls the law a com- 
mon precept, the adviſement of wiſemen, and the 
reſtraint of offences committed, either willingly or 
ignorantly. Iidore calls the law a conſtitution writ- 
ten, agreeing with religion, fitteſt for govern- 
ment and common profit: and more largely, On- 
ne W quod ratione confiftit * All that ftands with 
reaſon. | 

Laſtly, and more preciſely it is thus defined : 
© Human law is a righteous decree, agreeing with 
the law natural and eternal : made by the rational 
diſcourſe of thoſe that exercife publick authority: 


Py neceſſary obſervances to the ſubject. 


hat every law ought to be a righteous decree, St. 
Auguſtine teacheth, ſaying : Mihi lex eſſe non vide- 
tur, que jufia non fuerit ; It ſeems to be no law at 
all to me, which is not juſt : and juſt it cannot be, 
except it agree with the law natural and eternal. 
For there is no law juſt and legitimate (ſaith St. 
Auguſtine) which the law-makers have not derived 
from the eternal; *Nihil juſtum atque legitimum eft, 
quod non ab æterna lege fibi homines derivaverint. 
- Secondly, It ought to be conſtituted by diſcourſe 
of reaſon, whereby it is diftinguiſhed from the law 
natural, to wit, the natural, indemonſtrable, or 
needing no demonſtration, from whence the law 
human is taken and deduced, AB as 
Thirdly, That it ought to be made by an autho- 
rized iſtracy, it cannot be doubted, be the 
government, of what kind foever. For it falleth 
otherwiſe under the title of thoſe decrees called 
Violentiæ, or Inique Conſtitutiones; Violences, or 
Wicked Conſtitutions. 2s 
Ol human law there are four properties, eſpe- 
cially anſwering theſe four conditions 1n the former 
definition. Firſt, As it is drawn out of the law of 
nature: fo every particular of the human, law may 
be reſolved into ſome principle or rule of the na- 
tural. | 
Secondly, It is to be conſidered as it is referred 
unto, and doth reſpect the common good. 

Thirdly, It is to be made by publick authority. 
A Fourthly; Concerning the matter of the law, i 

reſcribeth, and directeth, all human actions. An 
o is the law as large and diverſe, as all human ac- 
tions are diverſe, which may fall under it. For 
according to Thomas, Alia lex Julia de adulteriis, 
alia Cornelia de ficariis ; The law of Julian a- 
gainſt adult is one, the Cornelian againſt ruffians, 
15 another. Now the human law, generally taken, 
is, in of the firſt of theſe conſiderations, di- 
vided into the law of nations, and the civil. 

The law of nations is taken leſs or more proper- 
ly ; leſs properly for every law which is not of it 
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ſelf, but from other higher principles dedured 
and fo, it ſeemeth that Ulpian underſtands it: 
for he defineth jus gentium, or the la of nations, 
to be that which is only common amongſt men, 


as religion, and the worſhip of God: which is lar 


not in the very nature of this law, of nations: but 


from the principles of the ſcriptures, and other 
divine revelations. But the law of nations properly 


taken, is that diftate, or ſentence, which is drawn 
from a very probable, tho not from an evident 
principle, yet ſo probable that all nations do aſſent 
unto the concluſion, as that the free of Am- 
baſſadors be granted between enemies, c. which 
national law, according to divers acceptations, an d 
divers conſiderations had of the human law, may 
be ſometimes taken for a ſpecies of the natural, 
ſometimes of the human, | 

Jus Civile, or the civil law, is not the ſame in 
all common-wealths, but in divers eſtates it 1s al- 
ſo diverſe and peculiar, and this law is not ſo imme- 
diately derived from the law of nature, as the law. 
of nations is: for it is partly deduced out of ſuch 
principles, as all nations do not agree in, or eaſily 
aſſent unto ; becauſe they d on particular 
circumſtances, which are diverſe, and do not fit all 
eſtates. Hereof Ulpian, * Jus civile, neque in totum 
à naturali & gentium recedit, neque per omnia ei 
ſervit ; itague cum aliquid addimus vel detrahimus 
juri communi, jus proprium, id eft civile, eſſicimus; 
The civil law (faith he) doth neither wholly differ 
from the law of nature and nations, nor yet in all 
points obey it: therefore, when we add ought to, or 
take from the law that is common, we make a law 
proper, that is, the civil law. 

The law now commonly called the civil law, 
had its birth in Rome: and was firſt written by the 
Decemviri 303 years after the foundation of the 
city. It was compounded as well out of the Athenian, 
and other Grecian laws, as out of the ancient No- 
man cuſtoms and laws regal. The regal laws were 
deviſed by the firſt kings, and called Jeges regiæ, 
or Papyriane, becauſe they were gathered by Pa- 
pyrius,  Tarquin then reigning. For tho? ſo many 
of the former laws as maintained kingly authority 
were aboliſhed, with the name: yet thoſe of ber- 
vius Tullius, for commerce and contracts, and all 
that appertained to religion, and common utility, 
were continued, and were a part of the laws of the 
twelve tables. To theſe laws of the twelve tables 
were added (as the times gave occaſion) thoſe made 
by the ſenate, called Senatus-conſulta : thoſe of the 
common people, called Plebi-ſcita : thoſe of the 
lawyers called reſponſa prudentum and the edicts 
of the annual magiſtrate : which edicts being firſt 
gathered and interpreted by Julian, and R 
to Adrian the emperour, they were by him con- 
firmed and made perpetual laws: and the volume 
ſtyled, Edidtum perpetuum as thoſe and the like 
collections of Juſtinian afterwards were. 

The difference anciently between laws and edicts, 
which the French call Reglements, conſiſted in this, 
that laws are the conſtitutions made or confirmed 
by ſoveraign authority (be the ſoveraignty in the 
people, in a few, or in one) and are withal general 
and permanent: but an edict (which is but 7uſſum 
magiſiratus, unleſs by authority it be made a law) 
hath end with the officer, who made the ſame, faith 
Varro. Qui plurimum edicto tribuunt, legem an- 
nuam eſſe dicunt; They who aſcribe the moſt unto 
an edict, ſay. that it is a law for one year. Tho' 
Tfdore doth alſo expreſs by the word conflitutions 
or edi, thoſe ordinances called Acts of preroga- 
tives e as Conſtitutio vel edictum eſt, quod rex, vel 
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ly the greateſt againſt the greateſt, but every 
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Imperator, cunſtituit, vel\editit ; An ordinance: 0. 
edict is that which a king or emperour doth ordain 


or proclaim. 2 1 In 2 ine 
Laſtly, The human law is divided into the ſecu. 


„and into the eccleſiaſtical, or canon,. Tbe +. 
cular commanding temporal good, to wit, the peace 
and tranquillity of the commonwealth: the eccle. 
ſiaſtical the ſpiritual good, and right government 
of the eccleſiaſtical commonwealth, or church: / 
lud naturæ legem, hoc di vinam ſpectat ; That re. 
ſpecteth the law of nature, this the law of God. 
And fo may jus civile be taken two ways; firſt 
As diſtinguiſhed from the law of nations, as in the 
firſt diviſion: ſecondly, As it is the ſame with the 
ſecular, and diverſe from the eccleſiaſtical. But this 
diviſion of the /choolmen is obſcure: for altho? th 
civil be the ſame with the ſecular, as the civil is 3 
law; yet the ſecular is more general, and compre. 
hendeth both the civil and all other laws not eccle. 
ſiaſtical. For of ſecular laws, in uſe among chriſt. 
an princes, and in chriſtian commonwealths, there 
are three kinds; the civil which hath every-wher 3 
voice, and is in all iſtian eſtates (England ex. 
cepted) moſt powerful; the laws, of England called 
common, and the laws of cuſtom or provincial, In 
Spain beſides the law civil, they have the cuſtons 
of Caſtile, and other provinces. In France beſides 
the civil, the cuſtoms of Burgundy,  Bloys, Bem, 
Nivernois, and Lodunois, Sc. Tous lieux ſites & 
aſſis en Lodunois, ſeront governez ſelon les coſtumes 
du dit Pays; All places lying within the pre. 
cincts of Lodunois, ſhall be governed according to 
the cuſtoms of that place. There are alſo in Fram: 
the cuſtoms of Normandy, and theſe of two kinds, 
general and local; and all purged and reformed 
by divers acts of the three eſtates, The charters of 
confirmation of theſe ancient cuſtoms, before and 
ſince their reformation, have theſe words: ' Nos au» 
tem regiſtrum prædittum, uſus laudabiles, & wn 
ſuetudines antiquas, c. laudamus, approbamus, & 
authoritate regia confirmamus ; The regiſter afore- 
ſaid, laudable uſe, and ancient cuſtoms, we pak, 
approve, and by our kingly authority confirm. The 
common law of England is alſo compounded of the 
ancient cuſtoms of the ſame, and of certain maxim 
by thoſe cuſtoms of the realm approved. Upon 
which cuſtoms alſo are grounded thoſe courts df 
Record, of the Chancery, King's Bench, Commun 
Pleas, and Exchequer, with other ſmall courts. 
Theſe ancient cuſtoms of England have been ap- 
proved by the kings thereof, from age to age: 
that cuſtom by which no. man ſhall be taken, in- 
priſoned, diſſeiſed, nor otherwiſe deſtroyed, but he 
muſt firſt be put to anſwer by the law of the land, 
was confirmed by the ſtatute of Magna Charta. |: 
is by the ancient cuſtom of England, that the eldelt 
ſon ſhould inherit without partition : in German, 
France, and elſewhere otherwiſe, and by partition. 
In Ireland it is the cuſtom for all lands (that have 
not been reſigned into the king's hands) that the el- 
deſt of the houſe ſhall enjoy the inheritance during 
his own life: and ſo the ſecond and third eldelt (1 
there be ſo many brothers) before the heir in linea 
deſcent : this is called the cuſtom of Taniſtry. For 
example, If a lord of land have four ſons, and 
the eldeſt of thoſe four have alſo a ſon, the thre 
brothers of the eldeſt ſon ſhall, after the death dt 
their brother, enjoy their father's lands before ile 
grandchild ;, the cuſtom being grounded upon ide 
reaſon of neceſſity. . For the /ri/ſþ in former time 
having always lived in a ſubdivided civil war, not = 
inforc'd 


and gentleman. one againſt another, were 
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to leave, ſucceſſors of age and ability to defend 
their own territories. Now as in Normandy, Bur- 
gundy, and other provinces of France, there are cer- 
tain peculiar, an N Cm beſides the eat 
and general cuſtom of the land; io are there in bag 
1and, and in every part thereof. But the greate 

bulk of our laws, as I take it, are the acts of par- 
liament: laws propounded and approv 


ed by the 
three eſtates. of the realm, and confirmed by the 
king, to the obedience of which all men are there- 
fore bound, becauſe they are acts of choice, and 
ſelf- deſire. Leges nulla alia cauſa nos tenent quam 
quod judicio popu receptæ ſunt ; The laws do there- 
fore bind the ſubjects, becauſe they are received by 
the judgment of the ſubject. Þ» Tum demum humane 
leges habent vim ſuam, cum fuerint non modo inſtitu- 
ie, ſed etiam firmate approbatione communitatis ; 
It is then that human laws have their ſtrength, 
when they ſhall not only be deviſed, but by the ap- 
probation of the people confirmed, 

ljdere faſtneth theſe properties to every Chriſtian 
law, that the ſame be honeſt, that it be poſſible, 
that it be according to nature, and according to the 
cuſtom of the country ; alſo for the time and place 
convenient, profitable, and manifeſt, and with- 
out reſpect of private profit, that it be written for 
the general good, He alſo gives four effects of the 
law, which Modeſtinus comprehends in two: to wit, 
obligation and inſtigation : the former binds us by 
fear, to avoid vice: the latter encourageth with hope, 
to follow virtue. For, according to Cicero, Legem 
oportet efſe vitiorum emendatricem, commendatricem- 


que virtutum; It behoveth the law to be a mender 


of vices, and a commender of virtues. The part 


obligatory or binding us to the obſervation of things 


commanded or forbidden, is an effect common to 
all laws: and it is two-fold, the one conſtraineth 


And ſpeaking of the ſupreme power of laws 
ſim ly then is A rince of hich Sh the eng 
as the ſoul and body united, is above à dead and 
ſenſeleſs carcaſe. For the king is truly called, 
Jus vivum & lex anjmats ; An anitmate and living 
law. But this is true, that by giving authority to 
laws, princes both add greatneſs to themſelves, and 
conſerve it, and therefore was it faid of Bracton 
out of Tuſtinian. Merito debet rex tribuere legi, 
uod lex atiribuit ei: nam lex facit ut ipſe fit rex; 
ightfully ought the king to attribute that to the 
law, which the law firſt attributeth to the king ; for 
it is the law that doth make kings. + | 
But whereas 4 Hracton aſcribeth this power to the 
human Jaw, he is therein miſtaken. For kings are 
made by God, and laws divine : and by. human 
laws only declared to be Kings. As for the places 
remembred by the divines and lawyers, which in- 
fer a kind of obligation of princes, they teach no 
other thing therein, than the bond of conſcience, 
and profit ariſing from the examples of virtuous 
princes, who are to give an account of their actions 
to God only | 
* Tibi ſoli peccavi, faith David; Againſt thee 
only have I ſinned : therefore the prince cannot be 
ſaid to be ſubject to the law. Princeps non ſubjicitur 
legi : tor ſeeing, according to the ſchoolmen, the 
law human is but Quoddam organum & inſtrumen- 
tum poteſtatis gubernativæ : non videtur poſſe ejus 
obligatio ad eum ſe extendere, ad quem ipſa vis po- 
teſtatis humanæ non pertinet : ſed vis poteſtatis hu- 
mane non ſe extendit ad gubernatorem, in quo illa 
reſider. Ergo neque lex condita per talem poteſtatem 
obl:gare poteſt ipſum conditorem. © Omnis enim poten- 
tia activa, eft principium tranſinutandi aliud See- 
ing human law'(fay they) is but a kind of organ 
or inſtrument of the power that governeth, it ſeems 


us by fear of our conſciences, the other by fear of that it cannot extend it ſelf to bind any one whom 


external puniſhment. © Theſe two effects the Aw 
performeth, by the exerciſe of thoſe two, powers, to 
wit, Coat ive and Directive. ſighs "0 
The ſecond of theſe two effects rememb by 
Modeſtinus, is inſtigation, or encouragement to vir- 
tue, as Ariſtotle makes it the end of the law, to 
make men virtuous. For laws being ſuch as they 
ought to be, do, both by preſcribing and forbidding, 
urge us to well-doing : laying before us the good 
and the evil, by the one and the other purchaſed. 
And this power affirmative commanding good, and 
power negative forbidding evil, are thoſe into which 
the law is divided, as touching the matter: and in 
which David comprehendeth the whole body and 
ſubſtance thereof: ſaying, - © Decline d malo & fac 
bonum; Decline from evil, and do good. 


S 


. 
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no human power can controul, or lay hold of: but 
the governour himſelf, in whom the governing 
power doth reſide, is a perſon that cannot by him- 
ſelf, or by his own power be controuled. And 
therefore the law which is made by ſuch a power, 
cannot bind the law-maker himſelf: for every ac- 
tive ability is a cauſe or principle of alteration in 
another body, not in the body in which itſelf reſides. 
And ſeeing princes have power to deliver others 
from the obligation of the law. f Ergo etiam poteſt 
tpſemet princeps five legiſlator ſua ſe voluntate pro 
libito ab obligatione legis liberare ; Therefore alſo may 
4 prince of la- maker at his own will and pleaſure 
Aver himſelf from the bond of the law. There- 


fore" in the rules of the law: it is thus concluded. 
"Subditi tenentur leges obſervare neceſſitate coattionis, 


-- 


| HR verd folg voluntate ſua, & intuitu boni com- 


unis; The ſubjects are bound to fulfil the law 


PF... Te fo prep by 
V in what us. '” Nowconeething the politic laws, given by Mo- 


T OW whether the power of che büman A 


of the human ſes to the nation of the 7/7aelires whether they 
be without exception of any perſon, it is bought to bela preced 


ent, from which no civil in- 


doubtfully diſputed among thoſe that have written of ſtitutions of other people ſhould preſume to digreſs, 


this ſubject, as well divines as lawyers; and name- I will not pi 


ly, whether ſoveraign princes be compellable yea, 


or no? But whereas tliere are two powers of the 


| ne giv 
law, as aforeſaid, the one Directive, the other Co. bold to affirm, that we 
God himſelf; who hath told us, that there are no 


active: to the power Direfive, they to be 
ſubject, but KP ro that which Mt Bio For as 
touching violence or 
to give a prejudicial judgment againſt himſelf : and 
if equals have not any 
much leſs have inferiours over their ſuperiours, from 
whom they receive their authority and ſtrength. '* 
* Ulp. ff. de Leg. Leg. 32. 
l. 2. - Plal. — © 4 bf. 


L k Greg. de Valentia de leg. 
11. | | 


puniſhments,” no man is bound give to his elect people to be 
4 

power over" each other, wherein they 

m derers, no lets" ti 

;which difagreeable conditions to govern aptly one 


e to determine, but leave it as 
a queſtion for ſuch men to decide, whoſe profeſſions 

ive them greater ability. Thus much I may be 
ought not to ſeem wiſer than 


laws ſo ri as thoſe which it pleaſed him to 
| by. True 
is, that all nations have their ſeveral qualities, 
differ, even from their next bor- 
eſs than in their peculiar languages, 


- 
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b Aug. de vera relig. cap. 31. Gratian, in dec. dit. 4. cum in iſtis, | e Pſal. 37.1 4 Bract. 
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ahd "the ho) 5 lay very hardly were le.” The Re- 6 
man civ laws did indeed contain. in ord er, a great 

art of the then known' world, without. any notable 
ihconven} ICE, after ſuch” time as once it Was re- 
ceived an become familiar ; yet was not the admi- 
niſtration of it alike in all parts, but 1 8.55 much 
unto the natural eine of the ſundry people, wa 
which it governed. For whether 1 it be thro? a long 
continued NN or (as aſtrologers more wil- 
ling] t) ſome influence of the heayens z or 

reached ſome temper of the ſoil and climate, 
a orig matter of provocation to Vice. (as plenty 
made the Pre e luxurious ; want and opportuni- 


ty to ſteal, mak At the Arabians to be thieves) very tog 


hard it were to forbid by law, an offerice ſo com 
mon, with any people, as; it wanted à name, where- 
by to be diſtinguiſhed from juſt and honeſt. By 
ſuch, rigour was the king Sue of Congo unhappily 
diverted from the Chriſt religion, which it wil 
lingly at the firſt embraced, but after with great fury 
3 becauſe plurality of wiyes was denied unto 
them, I know not how neceſſarily, but more con- 
tentiouſty_ than ſeaſonably., In ſuch caſes, methinks, 
it were not amiſs to conſider, that the God 
himſelf permitted ſome things to the //raelites, ra- 
ther in regard of their natural diſpoſition (for they 
were har Baue than becauſe they, were conſo- 
nant unto the ancient rules of the e Fo perfection. 
So, where even the general nature of man doth con- 
demn (as many things it doth) for wicked and un- 
Juſt ; there may the law given by Moſes, worthi- 
ly be deemed . moſt exact reformer of the evil, 
which forceth man, as near as may be, to the wil 
and pleaſure of his Maker. But where nature or 
cuſtom hath entertained a vicious, yet not intole- 
rable habit, with ſo long and ſo publick approba- 
tion, that the virtue oppoſing it, would ſeem as 
uncouth, as it were to walk naked in Exgland, or to 
wear the Engliſh faſhion of apparel in Tyrky - there 
may a Wiſe, and upright. law. giver, without pre- 
ſumption, omit ſomewhat that the rigour of Mo- 
ſes's law required; even as the good king e 
did, in a matter merely eccle ical "nd th ere- 
fore the. leſs capable 54 diſpenſation, praying for 
the people; * The good Lord be merci ul. unto him, 
that prepareth his whole heart to ſeek be Lord, ”» 


God of bis fathers, tho” he be not cleanſed according 
Prayer . 


10 the purification of the ſanftuary : which 
the Lord heard and granted. 

To this effect it is, well obſerved by Dy. Wille 
that the moral judicials of Moſes = partly. bi 
and partly are let free. They do not hold affirma- 
tively that we are tied to the ſame ſeverity of pu- 
niſhment now, which was inflicted then ; but ne- 
gatively they do hold, that now the pun iment be 
death ſhould not be adjudg ed, ber 4 ſentence... of 
death is not given by, Moſes : 11 l 
ruling under Chriſt 1 * Prince of that, is, of 
7 0 and mercy, may abate! 305 15 

oſes's law, and mitigate the'puniſhment of death, 
but they cannot add; unto it to mia 4.44 2 
more heavy: for to ſhew more rigour Moſe Ws 
becometh not the goſpel. 25}. 101 ar 4 

But I will not wander in in this copiqus 1 8 
which hath been the ſublect of many learned d. 
courſes, neither will I take upon me to 1 
thing definitively, in a caſe. Which dependeth 
in ſome controverſy among — — 2 Tip 
much (as in honour of che judicial law, or 
of him that gave it) I may well: and truly 1 
that the defence of it hath alw — 
plauſible, And ſurely, howſoever they be not ag- 


cepted (neither were it t expedient) as a  Eeneral . 
+ 2 Chron 30. 18, 10. | 
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been witneſs, of 255 brreſtur, tha R mhony bul- 
watk of our laws, doth” ſpeak, complaining of 3 
judgment given'd gainſt 4 gentlewothan' at Salichiry, 
who being Acute by her own man, withour t ach 
other proof, for murdering her husband, Was there: 
upon Sonllehfed, and but to aſhes: the fran h 
accuſed her, within a 1 after being convicted ſor 
the ſame Offenct, confeſſed that his e mien was al. 
ether innoctnt of that cruel fact, 0 terrible 
death he then (tho' over- late) grievou fly Hamented: 
but this judge, faith the fame author, Neuf p 
mihi faſſus eſt, No nunguan In vita Jud amm 
us de hoc facto i e pirgaret-, Fe himfelf often con. 
1 eſfed unto me, that he mould never, during his 
life, be able to clear his conſcfence of that fact. 
Wherefore that acknowte: nt which other ſci. 
ences yield unto the metaphy Nees that from thence 
are en propoſitions,” a Ie to prove the. principles 
of ſciences, which out of he ſciences thernfelves can. 
not be proved, may juſtly be granted all other 
politick Inſtitutions, to that of Moſes ; and fo much 
the more juſtly, by how much the ſubhect of the 
metaphylicks, which is, Ens quatenus Fus, Being 
a8 it is being, is infinitely inferiour to the Eu En 
tium, The being of beings, the only good, the 
fountain of truth, whoſe fear is the beginning ot 
wiſdom. To which purpoſe well faith St. Auguſtine, 
Conditor legum temporalium fe vir bonus eft & ſa- 
biens, illam ipſam conſulit æternam, de qila Bulli aui. 
me judicare datum eff; The author bf t 
ral laws, if he be good and wiſe, doth therein con- 
ſult the law eternal, to determine of which there is 
no, power given to any ſout. And ds well prince 
Edward, in Forteſcue's diſcourſe, Nemo pbreft mMelius 
Aul aliud fundamentum poriere, quam poſuit Demi 
14s; No man can lay a better or another otindarion, 
than the Lord hath laid. 


„ APY," "I 
The flory bf the Iſraelites from the — 95 
| 1 K the lau, to the death of Moſes. 

8G K. I. . 
of the number . diſpofing of the boft-of Irael, 
for their ma through the avilderneſs ; with a 


note of the reverence given to the worſhip of Gu, 
in this ordering of their trodps. 


HEN Moſes had received the law from 
W. 1 and publiſhed it among the people, 
Ar of f the ark and 

| 3 ak. n l E. ide and familis of 
2 and having ſeen what numbers of men, ft 
bear arms, were fourid i in every tribe, from 20 


_ of age upwards; he appointed unto, 7 by 

Spesen, rom the Lord, fuch princes and leader 
as. in worth and reputation were * every tribe molt 
eminent. he number of th the whole Army was 
beſides ohen W 
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The firſt of theſe containing 18640 able men, 
of rhree regiments, which may well, in 
Ae of their numbers, be called armies; as con- 
the three whole tribes of Judah, I Nuchar, 
21 In the tribe of Juuab were 74600 
fighting men, led by Nauſon in Tſathar 54400 
by Nethaneel : in Zabalon 57400 led by Eliah. 
All theſe marched under the ſtandard of the tribe of 
Judah, Who held the van-guard, and was the firſt 
that moved and marched, being lodged and quar- 
tered at thitir general incampmg on the eaſt-ſide of 
the army ; Which was held the firſt place, and of 
ateſt dignity. © * 0 | | 
The ſecond battalion, or army, called in the ſcrip- 
tures the hoſt of Rexben, had joined unto it Simeon 
md Gad, in number 151,450. All: which marched 
under the {ſtandard of Neuben. In the tribe of Reu- 
ey wete 40500 under Eliznr : in Simeon 59300 un- 
der Shelumiel: in Gad 4.56450 under Hlig/ah. Theſe 
had the ſecond place, and incamped on the ſouth- 
Gde of the t#bernable. - 1011 

The third artny, marched under the ſtandard of 
Fobraim, to whom were | joined che regiments of 
Mana ſſoh and Benjamin ; who joined together, made 
in nutfiber 108 100 able men. "Theſe marched in 
the third place, incamping on the weſt quarter of 
the tabernacle. Epbraim had 40g00 under Eliſha- 
ma: Manaſſehb 32200 under Gamaliel: Benjamin 
25400 under Abida m. 

The fourth and laft army, or ſquadron, of the 
general army, containing 137600 able men, march- 
ed under the ſtandard of Dan; to whom were join- 
ed the two tribes of Nephtali and Aſber. And 


' . 
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ing on the north-ſide. Dan had 62700 under Abie- 
zer Aſher 41500 under Pagiel: Nephtali-53400 
under Abiru. MED 12 £49 

Beſides theſe princes of the ſeveral tribes, there 
were ordained Captains over thouſands, - over hun- 
dreds, over fifties, and over tens 4 as it may appear 
by that mutiny and inſurrection againſt Moſes, 
Numbers xvi. 1, 2. For there aroſe up againſt 
Moſes 2 50 captains of the Aembly, famous in ihe 
congregation, an men of renown': of which num- 
ber were Norah, Darbun, and Abiram. Which 
three" principal mutineers, with thoſe 2 50 caprains 
that followed them, were not any of the twelve 
princes of the tribes, or general colonels before 
r by their names Numb. i. is made ma- 

The hleſſing which Lſrae] gave to his children, 
took place net onty in che diviſion of the land of 
Promiſe, "and other things of more conſequence, 
long after following ; but even in ſorting them un- 
der their ſeveralſtandards in the wilderneſs it was 
obſerved. For Judah had the precedency-andithe 
greateft army, «which alſo was wholly compound- 
ed of the ſons of Leab, Jacob's wife. Neuben ha 
ving loſt his ' birtheright, followed in che ſecond 
Place; acco ied with his brother Simeon, who 
had undergofie his Father's curſe; and with Ga, 
tlie fon of his mether's hand- maid. Joſeph, whio 


ii 
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theſe had the rere-ward, and moved laſt, incamp- 


vand as proceeding from an idolatrous di 


and reſpect) 


proach, by reaſon of theſe four armies, 
which | 


guarded the ſame: fo was it Heath for any 
of the children of I to come near it, who were 
not of che Leumes, to whom the charge was com 
mitted. So facred was the movable temple af 
God, and with ſuch reverence guarded and tranſ- 
ported, as 2 2000 perſons were dedicated to the 
ſervice and attendance thereof : of which 8580 


— 


had the peculiar charge, according to their ſeve- 
ral offices and functions; the particulars whereof 
are written in the third and fourth of Numbers. 
And as the armies of the people obſerved the for- 
mer order in their incampings: ſo did the Le- 
vites quarter themſelves, as in an inner ſquare, on 
every ſide of the tabernacle ; the Geſbarites on the 
weſt, within the army and ſtandard of Ephraim, 
over whom Eliaſaph commanded, in number 
7500. The family of Cobath on the ſouth fide, 
guided by Elizaphan, within the army of Reuben, 
and between him and the tabernacle, in number 
8600. The third company were of the family of 
Merari, over whom Zuriel commanded,” in num- 
ber 6200, und theſe were lodged on the north fide 
-withm the army of Dan; on the eaft fide, and 
next within thoſe tribes and forces which Judah 
Jed, did Mees and Aaron lodge, and their children, 
who were the firſt and immediate commanders, both 
of the ceremonies, and of the people; under whom, 
as the chief of all the other Levitical families, was 
Eleazar the fon of Aaron, his ſucceſſor in. the high 
prieſthood. | 7 cn: NN 1 G 
This was the order of the army of 7/xael, and 
of their incamping and marching: the tabernacle 
of God being always ſet in the middle and center 
thereof. The reverend care, which Moſes the pro- 
phet and choſen ſervant of God, had in all that 
belonged even to the outward” and leaſt parts of 
the / tabernacle; ark and ſanctuary, witneſſed well 
_ inward and moſt humble zeal borne 95M 
a himſelf. The induſtry uſed in the framing 
thereof, and every, and the leaſt part thereof; the 
curious workmanſhipthereon beſtowed; the exceed- 
ing charge and expence in the proviſions; the du- 
tiful obſervance in the laying up and preſerving the 
holy veſſals; the ſolemn removing thereof; the vigi- 
lant attendance thereon, and the provident defence of 
the ſame, Which all have in ſome:degree imita- 
ted, is no ſo forgotten and caſt away in this ſuper- 
fine age, by thoſe of the fumilhj, by the Anabaptiſ, 
Brouniſt; and other ſectaries, as all coſt and care be- 
-ftowed and had of the church, wherein God is to be 
ſerved and-worſhipped, is accounted a kind of popery, 


| diſpoſition: 
inſomuch as time would ſoon bring to paſs (if it 
. were not reſiſted) that God ould be turned out of 


churches into barns, and from thence again into the 


melds and mountains, and under the 


| hedges; and 
the offices of the min 


| iftry (robbed of all dignity 
t) be as contemptible as theſe places; 
all order, diſcipline, and - church-government, 
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in temporal bleflings had the - prerogative of che left to newneſs of inion, and mens fancies: 
kr a+ double portion, was acceunted as two yea, and ſoon after, as many kinds ot religions 
tribes,” and divided into two regiments : the youn- would ſpring up, as there are pariſh» churches 


EEE ITE STR RR 


Ser (according to. Fargb's prophecy) taking place within - England : every; contentious and ignorant 
"before the elder. He was afliſted by Benjamin, - perſon cloathing his fare with the ſpirtr of God, 


his beſt bdoved:/ brether;! the other ſon of Rachel. 


and his imagination with the gift of Revelation; 


lec To Dan, che eldeſt ſon of Jacob's concubines, inſomuch as when the truth, Which is but one, ſhall 
100 Vas given che leading'of the fourth army, accord- appear to the ſimple multitude, no leſs variable 
ole 115 to Jacobs prophecy. He had with him under than contrary to itſelf, the faith of men will ſoon 


aſter die away by degrees, and all religion be held 
in ſcorn and contempt. Which diſtraction gave 
prince of Germany cauſe of this anſwer to 
perſuaded him to become a Lutheran, 

Se 


ſtandard none of the children of Leab, or Rachel, 
but only the ſons of the hand- aids. 
In the middle of theſe four armies, Was the ta- 
acle, or portable temple of the congregation 


a great 
thoſe that 


we 7 
= = 
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* 
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Si me adjlungo vobis, tunc contlemnor al aliis ; , 
us aliis adjuingo, a vobis condemnor; quid fugiam 1h 
video, ſed quid ſequar nom babeo If I adjoin my 
ſelf to you, I am condemned by others; if I join 
with others, I am condemned by you; what I 
ſhould avoid I ſee, but I know not what I ſhould 
follow]. | © | 


StcT, IL 


The offerings of the twelve princes : the paſſover of which was 42 years before this requeſt made. 
go ſecond year ; the departing of Jethro. tho* Moſes himſelf had lived forty years in . 
| | parts of Arabia, thro* which he was now to tr. 
| OW when Moſes had taken order for all vel: yet the better to aſſure his paſſage; and ſo 
N things neceſſary, provided for the ſervice of great a multitude of ſouls, which could not be 6 
God, written the laws, numbred his army, and di- few as a. million, it was neceſſary to uſe 
vided them into the battles and troops before re- guides and many conductors. To this 
membred, and appointed them leaders of all forts: Moſes it may ſeem by the places, Exod. xviii, 27, 
the twelve princes or commanders of the tribes, and Numb. x. 30. Jethro, ; otherwiſe called 
brought their * offerings before the Lord, to wit, Hobab, yielded not: for it is evident, e that he 
ſix covered chariots, . and twelve oxen to draw went back from Moſes into his own country. But 
them, therein to tranſport, as they marched, the becauſe it a by other places of ſcripture, 
parts of the tabernacle, with all that belonged that the rity of this Hobab was mingled with 
-thereunto, the ſanctuary excepted ; which for re- the 7/aelites ; it is moſt likely that this his return 
verence was carried upon the ſhoulders of the to his own country was rather to fetch away hs 
ſons of Korab, to whom the charge was commit- family, and to take his leaye of his own country, 
ted; and the chariots in which were conveyed the by ſetting things in order, than to abide there. 
other parts of the tabernacle and veſſels thereto 3 
belonging, were 3 ry ur 2 for that SR Cr. III. 
ſervice, namely to the ſons of Gerſhan and Merari. * 1 e 
Beſides theſe chariots, each of theſe commanders, hens fr 2 * oe — ir 2 brow —& 
- princes, or heads of tribes, offered unto God, and 0 ths R. N. * 
r his ſervice in the temple, a charger of fine ſil- N Ke: 
ver, ' weighing 130 b ſheckles: a ſilver bowl of 70 A TER this diſmiſſion of Hobab, [/rael be. 
ſheckels: after the ſheckle of the ſanctuary: and an gan to march towards the deſarts of Paras 
incenſe cup of gold of ten ſheckles ; which they per- and after three days wandring, they fat down at the 
formed at the ſame time when the altar was dedi ſepulchres of luſt, afterward called Tabeera, or x- 
' cated unto God by Aaron and before they march- cenſio by reaſon that God conſumed with fire 
ed from Sinai towards their conquelt : beſides the thoſe mutineers and murmurers, which roſe; up in 
beaſts which they offered for ſacrifice, according this remove, which ha ed about the 23d dayd 
to the law ceremonial,” the weight of all the the ſame month. And from this 23d day 'of the 
twelve ſilver chargers, and twelve ſilver bowls, ſecond month, of the ſecond - year, they reſted, 
amounted unto 2400 ſheckles of ſilver : and the and fed themſelves with quails (which it- plead 
weight of gold in the incenſe cups, to 120 ſheckles God by a ſea-wind to caſt upon them) to the 24th 
of gold: which makes of ſheckles of ſilver 1200, day of the third month, to wit, all the month uf 
every ſheckle of gold valuing ten of ſilver ; ſo that Sinan or June; whereof ſurfeiting, their die 
the whole of gold and filver which they offered at great numbers: from whence in the following 
this time, was about 420 J. Ster. This done, month, called Thamus, anſwering to our Juh, 
Moſes, as in all the reſt by the ſpirit of God con- they went on to Hazeroth : where 4 Miriam te 
ducted, gave order for. the celebrating of the = ſiſter of Moſes was ſtricken with the leproſ, 
ſover: which they 1% = on the 14th day of the which continued upon her ſeven days, | after whoſ 
ſecond month of the ſecond year: and on the 2oth recovery IJſrael removed toward the border d 
day of the fame the cloud was liſted up from a- Jdumea and encamped at Rithma, near Kats 
bove the tabernacle, as a ſign of going forward.; Barnea, from whence Moſes. ſent the twelve di- 
Moſes beginning his march with this invocation to coverers into the territory of Canaan : both to h. 
God, Riſe up, Lord, and let thine enemies be ſcatter- form themſelves of the fertility and ſtrength bi 
ed, and let them that hate thee, fly before thee. the country: as alſo to take knowledge of the vas 
Then all the people of Iſrael removed from their paſſages, rivers, fords and mountains. For 44 
encamping at the foot of the mountain Sinai, to- king of the Canaanites ſurprized divers compans 
wards Paran ; the army or great ſquadron of Juda, of the Mraelites, by lying in ambuſh near thoſe 
led by Naaſon, taking the vanguard, followed by ways, thro' which the — and ſearchers of 
Nethaneel and Eliab, leaders of the tribes of a- the land had formerly paſsd. Now . after de 
char and Zabulon : after whom the reſt marched as return of the diſcoverers of Kades, the wratl c 
in the figure expreſs d. And becauſe the paſſage of God was turned againſt. * /rael ;.. whoſe i. | 
thro ſo many deſarts and mountains was exceeding . gratitude and rebellion after his ſo many benefits, 
difficult: Moſes leaving nothing unforethought ſo many rem iſſions, ſo many miracles wrought, 
which might ſerve for the advancement of his enter- was ſuch, as they eſteemed their deliverance from 
Prize, he inſtantly entreated his father-in-law, whom the Egyptian ſlavery, his feeding them, and! col. 
in Numbers x. he calleth Hobab, to accompany _ ducting them thro? that great and terrible wilder. 
them in their journey towards Canaan: promiſing neſs (tor ſo Moſes calleth it) with the victor 


Numb. 7. » The Hebrew gerah weigheth ſixteen grains : ſo a gerah of fikver is about three half pence Sterling: the Herti Hm 
ſanctuary ( * it is expounded ExOd. 30. 137 containeth 20 gerahs, ſo a ſanctuary ſbeclle ſilver is 2 ſeven — bi 
is but half ſo much, to wit, ten gerahs, as it is uſually expounded ; tho' 2 labeurs to prove that the common and the fan) 
/heckle were all one. Numb. 9. 5. Numb. 10. 11. Exod. xl. 34. +9. 17.' . < Judg. 1. 16. and 4. 11. £/ 1 Sam. . 
6. and 2 Reg. 10. 15. 1 Chron. 2. 55. Jer. 35. Numb, 11.12 and 13. 4 umb. 21. Deut, i. ig.  Þ 2 5 * 
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ELITES 


of his hatred; 


children to be 
, and given for a prey and ſpoil to the 
Amorites or Cantanites. For it was reported unto 


chem, by the ſearchers of che land, that the cities of 


their enemies were walled and defended with many 
{rong towers and caſtles : that many of the le 
were giant-like (for they conſeſs d that they ſaw the 
ſons of Anak there) who were men of fearful ſta- 
ture, and fo far over-topped the [/azlites, as th 
appeared to them, and to themſelves, but as 9 
hoppers in their reſpect. Now as this mutiny ex- 
ceeded all the reſt, wherein they both accuſed God, 
and conſulted to chuſe them a captain (or as the) 
call it now-a-days an Electo) to carry them ba 
again into Egypt : fo did God puniſh the ſame in 
a greater meafure, than any of the former. For he 
extinguiſhed ſoul of the whole multitude (Jo- 
ſhua and Caleb ) who being confident in 
God's promiſes, perſuaded the people to enter Ca- 
naan, being then near it, and at the mountain foot 
of 1dumea, which is but narrow, laying before them 
the fertility thereof, and aſſuring them of victory. 
But as men, whom the paſſion of fear had bereav- 
ed both of reaſon and common ſenſe ; * they threat- 
ned to ſtone theſe encouragers to death, accounting 
them as men either in themſelves, or be- 
trayers of the lives, goods, and children of all their 
brethren, to their enemies; but God reſiſted theſe 
wicked purpoſes, and interpoſing the fear of his 
bright glory between the unadvifed fury of the mul- 
titude, and the innocency and conſtancy of his ſer- 
rants, preſerved them thereby from their violence: 
threatning an entire deſtruction of the whole nation, 
by ſending them a conſuming and merci- 
els peſtilence. For this was the tenth inſurrection 
and rebellion which they had made, fince God de- 
livered them from the flavery of the Fgyptians. Bu 
© Moſes (the mildeſt or eft of all men)-prayec 
unto God to remember his infinite mercies : 71918. 
ing that this ſo fevere a judgment, how deferved- 
ly ſoever inflicted, would increaſe the ptide of the 
_ —_— and give them ' occaſion. to Mei 
t the God of 7/raet failing in power to perform 
tis promiſes, oro to periffy in ches bar- 


ren and fruitlefs defarts. Yet as Goc is no lefs j 

than merciful, as God is' flow to "anger, fg is his 
wrath a confaming fire, the fame being, once kin 
ded by the viokent breach of man's " ingearitud; 


ped for, he 
lure of his 


courgat this iniquity, ſb; the mea. 


nave never been te. r 


1 c 0. Nee 
0a. 442 . * Ae 712. e dude 
Of their unwitlingus(s to retaru; ith. the punch 


idents. im ie re 
urn. 5 ik. bo 


t) 


ment thereaf,, an f divers ace 
Tr T5 £768 * Allie 7. 8 

Now when Aer bad revealed the purpoſes 
N of God ta che people: and made them know 
heavy diſpleaſire wwards chem; they began be 

bewail thernfelyes, tho”. over-lare+ 0 mes of 
Srace and mens repentance, ha "A their ap. 
bointment. And ther when God leſt chem to 
themſelves, and was no more among them, after 
x. Numb. 14. 10. b Numb. 14. 12. | e Numb. 12. 5: 


*3 45, 11. 2 Chron. 33. 3. Jerem. 19. 13, Kc. 
No. II. | 
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. 
tites, © be no other than onde cpu" 
thinking that he led them on and them, 
but to dring them, their wives 


ey had fo often play' ard daltied with Mis ter- 
ciful ſufferings ; ond would needs amend thei 
former diſobedience by a - ſecond contempt, ati 
make offer to enter the land contrary again to the 
advice of Noe; who aſſured them, that God 
was not no among them: and that the ark of 
his covenant ſhould not move, but by pl direction, 
who could not err: and that the efemſes ſword, 
which God had hitherto bended and rebated, was 
now left no leſs ſharp than death: and in the 
hands of the Amalekites, and Canaanites no leſs 
cruel. But as men, from whom God hath with- 
drawn his grace, do always follow thoſe coun- 
ſels which carry them to their own deſtructions: ſo 
the Hebrews, after they had forſaken the opportu- 
nity by God and their conductors offered, and 
might then have entred Judea before their enemies 
were prepared and joined; did afterwards, contrary 
to God's commandment, undertake the enterprize 
of themſelves, and ran headlong and without ad- 
vice into the mountains of 1dumed. Thiere the Ca- 
naanites and the Amalekizes being joined and at- 
tending their ders ſet on them, brake them, 
and of their numbers flaughtered the greateſt part 
and following their victory and purſuit, oe 
them all the way of their!fight even unto Hormah - 
the Amalebites, in revenge of their former loſs, and 
overthrow at Raphidim : the Canaanites to prevent 
their diſplantation and deſtruction threatned. Of 
which powerful aſſembly of thoſe two nations (aſ- 
ſifted in all likelihood with the neighbour King 
joined together for their common ſafety ) it pleaſed 
God to forewarn Moſes, and to direct him another 
way, than that formerly intended. For he comman- 
ded him to return by thoſe painful paſſages of the 
defarts, thro? which they had formerly travelled, 
till they had found the banks of the Red ſea again: 
in which retreat, before they came back to paſs over 
Jordan, there were conſumed 38 years: and the 
whole number of the fix hundredth and odd thou- 
fand, which came out of Egypt (Moſes, Joſbua 
and Caleb excepted) were dead in the wildernefs, 
the ſtubborm and carelefs generations were wholly 
worn out, and the promis'd land beftaw'd on their 
children: which were increaſed to 690000, and 
more. For beſides the double fault both of refuſing 
to enter the land upon the return of the diſcoverers, 
and the preſumption then to attempt it, when they 
were countermanded ; it feemeth that they had com- 
gn" horrible idolatry of worſhipping Mo- 
h, and the hoſt of heaven, For altho* Moſes 
doth not mention it, yet Amos doth, and fo doth 
the ery? Stephen; as alfo that the /raelites wor- 
ſhipped the ſun and moon in after-times it is pro- 
yed out of other places. | 
No after the broken companies were returned 
to the camp at Kades, Moſes, according to the 
commandment received from God, departed to- 


which wards the ſouth from whence he came, to reco- 
ver the ſhores of the Red ſea, And ſo from Aa- 
drr or Rithma he removed to Remmonparez, ſo 


called of abundance of pomegranates there found 
and divided among, them. From thence he went 
on to Zibnah, taking that name of. the frankincenſe 
there found. From *Lzhngh he croſdd the valley, 
and fat down at Refa near the foot of the moun- 
tain.. And after he had reſted there, hg bended to- 
wards the weſt, and encamped at Ceelaza - where 
one of the Hebrequs, for gathering. broken wood 
on the Gig Boe 1 5 65 bath. After which, 
Moſes always keeping, the valley, between two great 
=_ of mountains Thoſe whach bound the Hart 
of Ein, and thoſe of Phayan) croſz d the ſame from 
4 Amos 5. 25. Acts 7. 42. 2 Kings 17. 16. and 21. 3. ard 
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Cecelata, and marched eaſtward to the mountain of 
Sapher,..or Fepber: this making the twentieth man- 
ſion. From thence he paſſed on to Harada; then 
to Maceloth; and then to Thahab ; and ſo to Thara 
or Thare, the four and twentieth manſion, Where, 
while Moſes reſted, the people began that inſolent 
and dangerous mutiny of Korah, Dathan and Abi- 
ram Who, for their contempt of God and his mi- 
niſters, were ſome of them ſwallowed up alive, and 
by the earth opening her mouth devoured ; others, 
even two hundred and fifty which offered incenſe 
with Korab, were conſumed with fire from heaven; 
and 14700 of their Party which murmured againſt 
Moſes, ſtricken dead with a ſudden peſtilence: one 
of the greateſt marvels and judgments of God, that 
hath been ſhewed in all the time of Mo/es's govern- 
ment, or before, For among ſo great a multitude, 
thoſe lay-men, who would have uſurped eccleſiaſti- 
cal authority, were ſuddenly ſwallowed up alive in- 
to the earth with their families and goods; even 
while they ſought to overthrow the order, diſci- 
pline, and power of the Church, and to make all 
men alike therein, rebelliouſly contending againſt 
the high prieſt and magiſtrate, to whom God 
had committed the government both of his Church 
and commonweal of his people. And the better to 
aſſure the people, and out of his great e to 
confirm them, it pleaſed him in this place alſo to 
approve by miracle the former election of his ſer- 
vant Aaron, by the twelve rods given in by the 
heads of the twelve tribes; of which Moſes re- 
ceived one of every head and prince of his tribe : 
which being all withered and dry wands, and on 
every rod the name of the prince of the tribe writ- 
ten, and Aaron's on that of Levi; it pleaſed God, 
that the rod of Aaron received by his power a ve- 
getable ſpirit, and having lain in the tabernacle of 
the congregation before the ark one night, had on 
it both buds, bloſſoms, and ripe almonds. p 
From Tharah the whole army removed to Me- 
thra, and thence to E/mena, and thence to Moſe- 
roth, (or Maſurit after St. Jerome) and from Mo- 
ſeroth to Benejacon and ſo to Gadgad, which Je- 


rome calleth Gadgada ; thence to Jetabata, the parted 


thirtieth manſion ; where from certain fountains: of 


water gathered in one, Adrichomius maketh a. ri- ſ. 


ver, which falleth into the Red ſea, 
dian and Ezion-gaber. | 

Now altho' it be very probable, that at Ezion- 
gaber, where Solomon furniſhed his fleets for the 
Eaſt-[ndies, there was ſtore of freſh water; and 
tho* Herodotus, I. 3. maketh mention of a great, ri- 
ver in Arabia the ſtony, which he calleth Corys, 
from whence, faith he, the inhabitants convey wa- 
ter in pipes of leather to other places, by which 
device the king of Arabia relieved the army. of 
Cambyſes yet is Andrichomius greatly deceived, 


between Ma- 


as many times he is, in finding theſe ſprings at 


Gadgad, or Jetabata; being the nine and twen- 
tieth or thirtieth manſion. For it was at Punon, 
that thoſe ſprings are ſpoken of, which in Deut. 
x. 7. is alſo called Jetabata, or Fotbath, a land of 
running waters, and which by probability fall in- 
to the river Zared, the next adjoining.. And that 


theſe ſprings ſhould fall into the Red ſea. at Ezion-. 
gaber, or Eloth, J cannot believe, for the way thither 
is very long. And this I find in Belonius, that 
there are divers torrents of freſh water in thoſe 
of Arabia: which tho? they continue 
for a few miles, yet they are drunk 


ſandy parts 
their courſe 
up by the hot and thirſty ſand, before they can re- 
cover the banks of the Red ſea. 2 


Deut. 2. d Numb. 20. 12. 1 Kings 11. 18. 


From Jetabata, | Moſes directed his journey to. 


the north, as he was by God commanded: E 


ed up by the earth; by the ſudden peſtilence which 


times, and neither truſted his promiſes, nor feared 


; Moſes and Auron, at this place: therefore he per 


: 
©: 
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© : - 
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wards the Red ſea, - and encamped 'at--Hebrong; 
and from thence to Ezion- gaber which eity in 
Foſephus's time had the name of Berenice 3 and in 
Jerome's, Eſſia. , From thence. keeping the  {, 
and Eloth on his right hand, he turned towards 


gaber being the farth ple towards the ſouth-eaſt 
that Mo/es travelled in that paſſage, | 

It ſeemeth that Ezion-gaber, or Azion-gaber, E. 
loth and Madian, were not at this time in poſſeſſi. 
on of the kings of Edom. For it is ſaid, “ That the 
Lord ſpake unto Moſes and Aaron in the mount Hir, 
near the coaſt of the land of Edom; ſo as the mount 
Hor was at that time on the border of /dumea. And 
if Ezion-gaber, and the other places near the Reg 
ſea, had at this time been ſubject to the /dumeans, 
Moſes would have alſo demanded a free 

thro* them. It is true, that in the future the Ian. 
means obtained theſe places: for it is ſaid, Aud they 
aroſe out of Midian, and came to Paran, and toot 
men with them ; which were thoſe companies that 
followed young Hadad of Idumea into Egypt, when 
he fled from Foab. Likewiſe it is ſaid of Solomon, 
that he made a navy of ſhips in Ezion-gaber belides 
Eloth, in the land of Edom. | 
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dents while they abode there. 
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being, as it were, in ſight of the land promiſed, they 
again as obſtinately deep God as in former 
his indignation. But as the will and purpoſes of 
God are without beginning; ſo his 1 
without end, he commanded * Moſes to ſtrike 3 
rock adjoining with his rod; and the. waters iſſied 
out in 2 great abundance, | with which both them- 
ſelves dg their cattle were ſatisfied. Nevertheleb, 
becauſe God perceived a kind of diffidence both in 
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ted neither of them to enter the land promiſed; 
— ä ce their worldly deſires might invite 
them. it pleaſed him to end the travels of 
Day — At which mountain of Hor, Aaron 
— the ſame — his ſon, as God had 
commanded. Which done, Moſes and Eleazar deſ- 
ended the mountain; but God received Aaron on 
the top thereof, and he was no more ſeen. | 

Of this mountain called Hor, otherwiſe Moſera, 
as in Dent. x. 6. thoſe Horites took name, which 
the [dumeans had formerly vanquiſhed. Some there 
are which make Moſera, which was the 27th man- 
fon, and Moſera which they write Moſeroth for 
difference, which was the 34th manſion, and is alſo 
called Hor, —_ _ diſtmEt places: becauſe 
Moſes, in paſſing from Cadesbarne towards Efion-ga- 
3 at Moſera, after he 4 om 
Heſinona, and before he came to Benjaacan. And 
this Moſera, which is alſo called Hor, he came un- 
to after he left Cades, where © Miriam, Moſes's ſiſter 
died; the firſt being the 27th, and the ſecond be- 
ing the 34th manſion. But for Hor, which is cal- 
kd Moſera, it ſhould have been written, Hor juxta 
Moſera, Hor near Moſera; for it is but one root 
of a mountain, divided into divers tops, as Sinai 
and Horeb are: whereof the weſt part Moſes calleth 
Moſera, and the eaſt Horeb. By the weſt part 
Moſes incamped, as he paſsd towards the Red ſea, 
on his left hand; by the eaſt part, as he went back 
again northwards towards Moab : as in the deſcrip- 
tion of Moſes's paſſage thro Arabia, the reader may 

celve. Wü een men | 
"I it was from Cades, before they came to 
Hor, becauſe Hor belonged to Edom, that Moſes 
ſent meſſengers to the prince of /dumea, praying 
him that he might paſs with the people of //rael- 
thro' his territory into the land of Canaan, which 
bordered it. For it was the neareſt way of all other 
from the city of Aadeſh, where Moſes a 
ed; whereas otherwiſe taking his journey by the 
rivers of Zared, Arnon, and Jordan, he might have 
run into many hazards in the paſſage of thoſe rivers, 
the far way about, and the many powerful kings, 
which commanded in thoſe regions. Now the bet- 
ter to perſuade the prince of Idumea hereunto, Mo- 
fes remembred him, that he was of the ſame race 
nd family with 7/#ael : calling him by the name of 
brother, becauſe both the Edomites and Iſraelites 
vere the ſons of one father, to wit, 1/aac ; infer- 
ing thereby, that he had more reaſon to favour 
nd reſpect them, than he had to aſſiſt the Canaa· 
ries; againſt whom Eſau his anceſtor had made 
var, and driven dut the Horites (who'were of their 
mcient races deſcended of Cham) out of the region 
of Heir, calling it by his own name Babm, or Edu- 
nz. He alſo making a ſhort repetition of God's 
beflings beſtowed on them, and of his purpoſes and 
promiſes, aſſured Edom, or the king thereof, that 
be would no way offend his people, or waſte his 


n the bounds of the common and” king's high 
ways, paying money for wharſoever he uſed, yea, 
cyen for the water, which themſelves or their cattle 
ould drink. For b Moſes was commanded by God 
"vt to provoke the children of Eſau. But che king 
 Edumea knowing che ſtrengtſi of hiscown coun- 
ry, the fanie being near Canaan, ram 
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poiled of the garments of his prieſthood, of 


make trial what courage 


wntry ; but that he would reſtrain as army with 


ard with 
gh and ſharp mountains: *and-withal "ſaſpeCting,” 90 
man, that 600000 ſtrangers being while he was yet I 
v, it would reſt in their wills whereas it followeth in the 3d verſe of the xiith chap- 
O give him law, reſolvedly e refuſed chem paſſuge, ter of Numbers, chat the Iſraelites utterly deſtroy d 
er n nige ; * Gang 10 YOUR”)... 22 4203 eee ce | va. 
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171 
and delivered this anſwer to the meſſengers: That, 
il Ty attempted. to enter that way, he would take 
them for enemies, and reſiſt them by all poſſible 
means. And not knowing whether ſuch à denial 
might ſatisfy or exaſperate, he gathered the ſtrength 
pf his 5 7, together, and ſhewed himſelf prepa- 
red to defend their paſſage. , For it is written: Then 
Edom came "out againſt him (to wit, Moſes) with 
much people, and with a mighty power. Whereup- 
on Moſes conſidering, that the end of this enterpriſe 
was not the conqueſt of Sejr or Edumea, and that 
the land promiſed was that of Canaan: like unto 
himſelf, who was of a natural underſtanding the 
ape of any man, and the skilfulleſt man of war 
thar the world had, he' refuſed to adventure the ar- 
my of 1/7ael againſt a nation, which, being over- 
come, gave but. a paſſage to invade others; and 
which by reaſon of the Feat of their mountainous 
country, could not but have endangered, or (at leaſt) 
greatly enfeebled the ſtrength of Iſrael, and rendred 
them leſs able, if not altogether powerleſs, to have 
conquered the reſt 5 


; a 7 98 © TT. VI. : 
Of their compaſſing Idumea and travelling to Arnon, 
be border of Moab. | 


H E therefore leaving the way of /Jumea, turned 
* himſelf towards the eaſt, and marched towards 
the deſarts of "Moab: Which when Arad King of 
the Canaanites underſtood, and that Moſes had 
blanched the way of 'Edumea ; and knowing that it 
was Canaan,” and not Edom which 1/rae} aimed at, 
he thought it ſafeſt, rather to find his enemies in 
his neighboiPs'co , than to be found by them 
in his own : which he might have done with a far 
greater hope of victory, had Moſes: been inforc'd 
firſt to have made his way by che ſword-thro* /du-- 
mea, and th ,  tho* victorious, greatly have 
leſſened his numbers. But altho' it fell out other- 
wiſe than Aru hoped for, = being reſolved to 
e 1/raelites brought 
with them out of Egypt, before they came nearer 
his own home, leading the ſtrength of his nation to 
the edge of the defart, he ſet upon ſome part of the 
army; which; for the multitude, occupied a great 
ſpace, ' and for the many herds of cattle that they 
drave with them, could not incamp ſo near toge- 
ther, but that ſome quarter or other was evermore 
ſabjeCt to ſurpriſe. By which advantage, and in that 
his attempts were then perchance unexpected, he 
ſlew ſome few of the Hraelites, and carried with 
him many priſoners. e Een cle 
No it is very probable, that it was this Canaa- 
nite, or his predeceſſor, which joined his forces with 
the Amalekites, and gave an overthrow to thoſe mu- 
tinous //Faelites, which without direction from 
God by Moſes would have entred Canaan from Ca- 
detbayne; For it ſeemeth that the greateſt number 


of that army were of the Canaanites, becauſe in the 


firſt of Deut. 44. the Amorites are named alone 
without the Amialekites, and are ſaid to have beaten 
the Iſraelitet at that time. And this Arad, if he 
were the ſame that had a victory over Iſrael near 
Cadesbarne; or if it were his predeceſſor that then 
prevailed; this man finding that Moſes was returned 
from the Red ſea, and in his way towards Canaan, 
and that the ſouth part of Canaan was firſt to be inva- 
ded, and in danger of being conquered, not knowing 
of Moſess purpoſe to compaſs Moab, determined 
in the deſart to try the quarrel. And 


the. 
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the Cqnagnites and their cities, they are much miſ- 
taken that think, that this deſtruction was preſent- 
4 the Hfrgelites. But it is to be un- 
erſtgod, to have been done in the future, to wit, 
5 
entred G4nggr in the purſuit 4 NE would not 
have fallen back Again into the defarts of Ein and 
Moad, and have etched a weariſome and needleſs 
compals, by the rivers of Zared and Anon. 
Jeither is their con to be valued at any 
thing, which affirm Arad did not inhabit any 
part of Canaan it ſelf, . 
without it, and near the mountain Hor. For Hor 
and i Cades were the ſouth borders of Edom, and 
not of Canaan. And it was in the ſouth of the lan 
of * Canaan that Arad dwelt : which ſouth part 
Cauaan was the north part of Edam. 
Again, Horma (for ſo far the Hraelites after their 
victory purſued the Canzanites) is ſeated in the ſouth 
of Judea. There is alſo a city of that name in Si- 
mean. But there is no ſuch place to the ſouth of 
Edom. And were there no other ar t, but 
the mutiny which followed preſently after the repeti- 
tion. of this victory, it were enough to prove, 
that the ſame was obtained in the future, and in 


PFofhua's time, and not at the inſtant of Arad's aſ- the 


fault. For had the Jaettes at this time ſack'd the 
cities of Arad, they would not the. next day have 
complained for want of water and bread. For where 
there are great cities, there js alſo water and bread. 
But it was in the time of Joſhua, that the [/raelites 
took their revenge, and after they had paſs d For- 
dau : Jaſtua then governing them ; who in the xiith 
chapter a 9 14th verſe, nameth this Arad by the 
name of his city ſh and with him the king 
of Horma to which place the Iſraelites purſued 
the Caugauites. And he nameth them amangſt thoſe 
kings, h he Y phe and put to death, 
ow after this aſſault and ſurpriſe by Arad, Mo- 
/es finding that all entrance on that ſide was defend - 
„ he od the 
and the 


whom the very name of a defart was terrible, began 
again to rebel agai d 
multitude of fiery ſerpents (chat is, by the biting of 
lexpents, whoſe venom inflamed them, and burnt 
them as fire) made them know their error, and at- 
terwards, according to his plentiful grace, cured 
them again 
by his commandment ſet 

From the mount Hor, 
ry way, which lieth between the K 


/wria, camped at Zalmorg : and 


up. 


and Cœie- 
he remov- 


ed t Phuxen, where he erected the brazen ſerpent; 
making theſe journies by the edge of Edumea, but 
without #. For Phunon was ſometime a principal 


city of the Egdorytas, Now Where it is written in 
ä OR OR CI 
partea by: tre way of 4 ea, WHICW. ge 
people, it was. hot thereby meant dat the £7 Faeithas. 
turned back towards, the Ned ſea ; neither did they 
march (according to Hoyfeca) per 2 habet a 
laters mane nubrum, py the way that 

ſea; but indeed they cr d, and went athwart the: 
common way from, Galaad, Trachonitis, and the 
countries of Maß to the Nud ſea, that is, to K- 


they turned again towards the north, as before. 
rom Phunon he went to Oboth; where they en- 


Numb. 33. 40. 
force of the <vord Suph, alſo chap. 18. F. 3. 


but that his territory lay kep 


people eaſtward to campals Idumea 
h ys ea, and to make his entrance by 
Aruon and the plains of Moab, at that time in the 
poſſeſſion of the Amorites. But the Hraelites, to 


aft their leader; till God by * % SS EVIL 


Moſes leaving the ordina- 


ed the Rad 


ſion: gaban; Elath and Midian.: which way, as it the eafts, as he coniectureth. The text 
lay march and fawh, fo. Aida, wp hun dhe border of thus, Kaste Alti folth-in rontmfrons.heligrgys Jaber 
Edom, and to take the utmoſt caft- part. af Mal. c 
croſad the common way towards the eaſt, and then 
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tred the territory of .Mpgh, adjoining. g dhe 
of Supb, à country bordering on the — — 
from thence #9 Abgrim, the '38th' manſionz thay is, 
where the mountains fo called take beginning, and 
are as yet but ſmall moutains of hills, on the ej 
border of Meab; from whence they recovered O. 
bon Gad, or the river of Zared,. which/riſeth in the 
mountains of Arghia, and runneth towards'the Daa 
ſea, not far from Petra the metropolis thereof, be. 
ing the 39th ſtation, And having paſs that river, 
they lodged at Dibon Cad, and from thence they 
t the way to. Diblatheim, one of the. cities of 
Moab; which Jeremy (chap- xlviii. yer-22.) calleth 
the Houſe of Diblathaim, the ſame which after. 
wards was deſtroy'd among the reſt by Nebuchag. 
vzzar. From thence they came ta the river of 4, 
non, and in mountains of Abarim 
tho' in Numbers xxii. Meſes doth not remember 
Helmondiblathaim, but ſpeaketh of bis remove from 
the river of Zared, immediately to the other fideo 
Arnon; calling Arnon the border of Moab, between 
them and the 4morites : ſpeaking, as he found the 
ſtate of the country at that time. For Arnon wu 
not anciently the border of Moab, but was lately 
conquered from the Meabites, by Saban, king of 
Amorites : even from the predeceſſor of Bala- 
Peor then reigning. From Diblathaim, Moſes ſent 
meſſengers to Sehon king of the Amorites, to deſire 
a paſſage thro* his country: which tha“ he kney 
would be denied him, yet he deſired to give a reaſon 
to the neighbour nations, of the war he undertook, 
And tho' Edom had refuſed him as Sehon did, yet 
he had no warrant from God to enforce him. Me 
ſes alſo in ſending meſſengers to Sehon obſerved the 
ſame precept, which he leſt to his paſterity, and 
ſucceſſors, for..a law of the war, namely in Den. 
XX. 10. in theſe words, Ihen thou comeſt near ur 
to @ tity te fight againſt it, thou ſhalt offer it peace, 
which if it de actept of and open unte thee; then bt 
all the people faund therein be tributaries unto thee, 
aum ferve thee 3 but if it refuse, &c. thou ſpali ſmit 
all the males thereof with the edge of the feud. 
Which ' ordinance all commanders of armies have 
obferved to this day, or ought to have done. 


Of the hook of the baitles;' of the Land, mentioned is 
this ftory,” and of other boots mentioned in ſoit 
ture Which axe loft. 17 716534; 

OW concerning the war between Tea and 
Vialon, Moſas ſeemeth to refer a great pan d 

dis ftory to that book,, entitled, >Liker helloram Ur 
ming ; The book of God's battles 3 and theretore 
morable, with greater hreviry in this place. Hs 
words after the Gene va tranſlation are theſe: I ber- 
fre it ſhall be ſpoken in the hoo of the baviles:af lie 
| Lord, what things he: did in the Rod ſea, ani in 
the rivers ef Auma. The Fulgar copy differ 
not in ſenſe; this: hut the ase Fr 


ry. For the Greet; writes it to this effect.! 
thus it ii ſald in the lot: the war ef the 144 
bab bum (um inflamed) Zoab, and. i roots f 
Aruon. Junius, ior the Red (ea, which is in de @ 
neuan, and Fulgar ation, names the region 
4 Swph, 3. country: bordering, the en enn, 


. 
. 
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r Halubum in regione Suph : & adus Hum 
thing Annas 3, Thevetgre it is ſpoken in he 

againſt F gheb in 
the rivers, the river 


ing ef che Bazles of Febouah, 
country of Suph : and againſt 


b Numb. 21. 14. © Numb. 21. 14. 4% Of ehe Country of Suph, ſee men; dab} o. F. 4. 1. 2. and of 
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of Arnon. In which words he underſtands, that 
che wars which the Lord diſpoſed for the 
of the * /ſraslites, there was in thoſe times a 
goon memory in the mouth of moſt men, con- 
cerning the war of Sehon againſt 
the Moabites, and of his winning try 
Arnon, out of the poſſeſſion of the Moabites. For 
this Vaheb was the immediate predeceſſor of Balac, 
who lived with Moſes : though it be written that this 
Balac was the ſon of Zippor, and not of Yaheb. 
For it ſeems (as it is plain in the ſucceſſion of the 
v Edomites) that theſe kingdoms were elective and 
not ſucceſſive. And as Junius in this tranſlation 
underſtandeth no ſpecial book of the battles of the 
Lord: ſo others, as Yatablus in his annotations, 
doubt whether in this place any ſpecial book be 
meant; and if any; whether it be not a prediction 
of wars in future ages, to be waged in theſe places, 
and to be written in the book of Judges. Siracides, 
cap. xlvi. tells us plainly, that thoſe battles of 
the Lord were fought by Joſhua. Who was there 
(aich he) before him lite to him] for he fought the 
battles of the Lord. But Rong the hiſtories of 
the ſcripture elſewhere often paſs over matters of 
great weight in few words, referring the reader to 
other. books, written of the ſame matter at large: 
therefore it ſeemeth probable, that ſuch a book 
as this there was; wherein the ſeveral victories by 
Iſrael obtained, and alſo victories of other kings, 
making way for the good of the H raelites, were 
particularly and largely written. And that the ſame 
ſhould now be wanting, it is not ſtrange, ſeeing fo 
many other volumes, filled with divine diſcourſe, 
have periſhed in the long race of time, or have 
been deftroy'd by the A and malicious hea- 
then magiſtrate. For books of Henoch, how- 
ſoever they have been in later ages corrupted, and 


therefore now ſuſpected, are remembred in an epiſ- |. 


tleof Thaddeus, and cited by Origen Tepi dapy@v; and 
by Tertullian. n 1214 "Wot 

That work alſo of the patriarch Abraham, of 
formation, which others beſtow on Rabbi Achiba, 
is no where found. The books remembred 
Joſbua, Chap. x. ver. 13. and in the ad of Samuel, 
chap. i. ver. 18. called the Book of Faſher, or 
Juſtorum, is alſo loſt ; wherein the ſtay of the ſun 
and moon in the midſt of the heavens is record- 
ed, and how they ſtood ſtill, till Aae had aven- 
ged themſelves of their enemies: out of which alſo 
David took the precept of teaching the children 
of Fuda, to exerciſe their bows againſt their ene- 
mies, | | 0 24] 
Some think this to be the book of eternal pre- 
deſtination, in which the juſt are written, accord- 
ing to Pſalm xlix. 28. where it is ſaid, Let them 
be put out of the boot of life, neither let them be 
written with the righteous. © Jerome thinks, that 
David by this book underſtood thoſe of Samuel; 
Rabbi Solomon, that the books of the law are there- 
by meant, in which the acts of the juſt Abraham, 
of 1/aac,. Jacob, and Moſes, are written; others, 
that it was the book of Exodus; others, as Theodo- 


retus, that it was a commentary upon Joſhua by an 
unknown author. 

The book of Chozai, concerning Manaſſeh, re- 
membred in the 24 of Chron. xxxul. 18, 19. Of 
this book, alſo loſt, 4 Jerome conceives that the pro- 
Phet Iſaiah was the author. | 

The fame miſchance came as well to the ſto- 
ry of Solomon, written by Abia ' Silonites, who 
met with Feroboam, and foretold him of his ob- 
taining the kingdom of Iſrasl from the ſon of Solo- 
mon as to the books of Nathan the prophet, and 


to thoſe of Jeedo and Seer, remembred in the 2d 
of Chron, ix. 29. with theſe have the books'of She- 
maiab and of lado, remembred in the 2d of Chron. 
X11, 15. periſhed : and that of Jebu the ſon of 
Hanani, of the acts of Jeboſapbat, cited in the ad 
of Chron. xx. 34. Alſo. that book of go 
which the Hebrews write Haſcirim, of 5000 verſes, 
of which that part called Canticum. Canticorum on: 
ly remaineth, - 1 Kings iv. 32. and with this divers 
others of Solomon's works have periſhed, as his book 
of the natures of trees, plants, beaſts, fiſhes, c. 
1 Kings iv. 33. with the reſt remembred by Origen, 
Joſephus, Jerome, Cedrenus, Ciccus Aſculanus,” Pi- 
cus Mirandula, and others. m 70 7 
Of theſe and other books many were conſumed 
with the ſame fire, wherewith. Nebuchadnezzar burnt 
the temple of ' Feruſalem. But let us return thither 
where we left. 


© Ser, VIIL al 
Of Moſes's ſparing the iſſue of Lot: and of the gi- 
ants of thoſe parts : and of Sehon and Og. 


WE EN Moſes had paſt Arnon, he incamped 
on the other ſide thereof at Abarim, oppo- 
lite to the city of Nebo, leaving the city of Midian 
on his left hand, and attempting nothing upon the 
Moabites on that ſide. For Moab did at this time in- 
habit on the ſouth fide of Arnon, having loſt all his 
ancient and beſt territory, which was now in the 
poſſeſſion of Sebon the Amorite. For Moſes was 
commanded by God not to moleſt Mogh, neither to 
2 them to battel, God having given that 
to the children of Lot; the ſame which was an- 
ciently poſſeſs d by the Emims, who were men of 
great ſtature, and com le ro thoſe giants called 
Anakims, or the ſons of Anac. - WL 
God alſo commanded Moſes to ſpare the Ammo- 
nites, becauſe they likewiſe were deſcended of Lot - 
who had expelled from thence thoſe giants, which 
the Ammonites called Zamzummims. For it ſeem- 
eth that all that part, eſpecially to the eaſt of For- 


by dan, even to the deſart of Arabia, as well on the 


welt, as on the caſt ſide of the mountains of Gi- 
lead, was inhabited by giants. And in the plan- 
tation of the land promited, the Hraelites did not 
at Ae thoſe mountains to the eaſt of Ba- 
ſan, but left their country to. them, as in the de- 
ſcription following is made manifeſt. We find 
alſo, that as there were. many giants both before 
and after the flood: ſo theſe nations, which ancient- 
ly inhabited both the border of Canaan, and the land 
it ſelf, had among them many families of giant- 
like men. For the Anakims dwelt in Hebron, which 
ſometimes was called the city of Arbab, which Ar- 
bah in f Joſbua is called the father of the Anakims ; 
and the greateſt. man of the Anakims. There had 
alſo been giants in the land of the Moabites, called 
Emims and their chief city was Aroer or Ar, near 
the river of Arnon. To the giants of the Rephaims, 
the Ammonites' gave the name of Zamzummims 3 
which were of the fame ancient Canaanites : and 
their chief city was Rabba, afterwards Philadelphia. 
They were alſo called Zuzims, which is as much to 
ſay, as Firi robuſti, horrendique gigantes; Strong 
men, and fearful giants, who inhabited other cities 
of Ham, or Hon, in the fame province, and not 
Now] Moſes having paſsd Arnon, ing in- 
camped at lee ; and. having (as before) ſee 
to _— _— done to _ to pray a paſ- 
ſage is country, was denied it. For 
Sebon being made proud by his former conqueſt up- 


Numb. 21. 26. * 1 Chron. 1. © Hieron. in quæſt. ſuper lib. Regum. 4 Hieron. in annot. in Paralip. Deut. 2. 9, 
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being of the ſons of Canaan, and the Moabites of 
Lot) refuſed to grant 1//rael any entrance that way; 

withal to encounter Moes with as 
m1 cy as he could, becauſe Mofes incamped 
in 


country of his new con to wit, the 


- 


manſon ; which 


Moſes waſted with the multitude of his people and 


cattle. Towards him therefore haſting himſelt, 
they encountred each other at Fahaz : where Sehon 
with his children and people were broken and diſ- 
comfited: and the victory ſo purſued by Moſes, 
as few or none of the Amorites He alſo 
ſlaughtered all the women and children of the A. 
morites, which he found in Eſebon, and all the 
other cities, vi „or fields; they being of the 
race of Canaan, as thoſe of Baſan alſo were: and 
deſcended of Emoreus or Amoreus : for * Moſes cal- 
leth the Baſanites alſo Amorites, And altho* /rael 
might now have taken a ready way and paſſage 
into Judea, 8 at this time, and after this victo- 
ry, at the banks of Jordan: yet he knew it to be pe- 
rilous to leave ſo great a part of that nation of 
the Amorites on his back, as inhabited all the re- 
gion of Baſan or Traconitis and therefore he led 
on his army to invade Og, a perſon of exceeding 
ſtrength and ſtature, and the only man of mark 
remaining of the ancient giants of thoſe parts, and 
who at that time had 60 cities walled and defenced: 
lying between the mountain of Hermon (which 
mountain, faith Moſes, the Sidonians call Shirion, 
and the Amorites Shenir) and the river of Jordan. 
And it befell unto the king of Baſan (who attend- 
ed Moſes's coming at Earei) as it did unto Sibox : 
for he and his ſons periſhed, and all his cities were 
taken and poſſeſſed. Aſter this, Moſes withdraw- 
ing himſelf back again to the mountains of Abarim, 
left the proſecution of that war unto Fair the ſon of 
Manaſſeb who conquering the eaſt parts of Baſan, 
to wit, the kingdom of Argob, even unto the nati- 
ons of the Geſſuri and Machati, 60 walled cities: 
called the ſame after his own name Havoth Fair : of 
all which conqueſts afterwards the half tribe of Ma- 
uaſſeb poſſeſs d the north part as far as Edrei, but 
the eaſt part that. belonged to Sibon the Amorite, with 
the mountains of Gilead adjoining, was given to 
Ruben and unto Gad. 


Ser. K. 


Of the troubles about the Midianites, and of Moſes's 
death. Ee 


Fter theſe victories, and while Jae! ſojour- 

ned in the valley of Moab, the Mi dianites 

and Moabites (over both which nations it ſeemeth' 
that Halat king of the Moabites then commanded 
in chief) ſought, according to the advice of Ba- 
laam, both by alluring the Hebrews to the love of 
their daughters, and by perſuading them to honour 
and ſerve their idols, to divide them both in love 
and religion among themſelves: thereby the better 
both to defend their own intereſt againſt them, as 
alſo to beat them out of Moab, and the countries 
adjoining, The [/raelites, as they had ever been 
inclined, ſo were they now eaſily perſuaded to theſe 
evil courſes, and thereby drew on themſelves. the 
plague of peſtilence, whereof there periſhed b 24000 
perſons: beſides which puniſhment of God the moſt 
of the offenders among the Hebrews, were by his 
commandment put to the ſword, or other violent 
deaths: after this, when that Phineas the ſon of Ele- 
azar had pierced the bodies of Zimri, a prince of 

Deut. 1.8. d Numb. 25. 9. 
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on Yabchithe Moahite, which. nation che. Amorites the Simeonites;..together-with Cosi, a daughter f 
eſteemed but as ſtrangers and uſurpers (themſelves 


one of the chief of the Midianites, the plague ceaſed, 
and God's wrath was appeaſed. For ſuch was the 
love and kindneſs of his all-powerfulneſs, 
the ardent, zeal of Phineas in proſecuting of Zim 
(who being a chief among the Hebrews became an 
idolater) as he forgave the reſt of Iſrael, and ſtay 
his hand for his ſake. en 

In this valley it was that Moſes cauſed the peo. 
ple to be numbred the third time: and there re. 
mained of able men fit to bear arms 6017 30, of 
which at his laſt enterpriſe, he appointed 12000 to 
be choſen out, to invade the cities of Midian, who, 
together with the Moabites, practiſed with Balaam to 
curſe //rae/: and after that ſought to allure them 
(as before remembred) from the worſhip of the true 
God, to the ſervice of Betb-Peor : and to the ref 
of their barbarous idolatry. Over which compa. 
nies of 12000 Moſes gave the charge to Phineas, 
the ſon of Eleazar the high prieſt: who ſlew the 
five princes of the © Midianites, which were, or had 
lately been, the vaſſals of Sehon, as appeareth by 
Jaſbua. Theſe five princes of the Midianites ſlain 
by Eleazar, were at that time but the vaſſals of f fe. 
hon the Amorite, to wit, Evi, Rekem, Zur, Har, 
and Reba the dukes of Sehon, ſaith Joſhua. He 
ſlew alſo all the men, male-children, and women: 
ſaving ſuch as had not yet uſed the company of men, 
but thoſe they ſaved and diſpers'd them among the 
children of J/-ael to ſerve them. 

And s Moſes having now lived 120 years, ma. 
king both his own weakneſs of body known to the 
people, and his inability to travel : and alſo that 
he was forewarned of his end by the ſpirit of Gdd: 
from whom he received a new commandmentd to aſ. 
cend the mountains of Abarim, and thereon to ren- 
der up his life: he haſtned to ſettle the government 
in Foſbua : whom he perſuaded with mot lively ar- 

ents to proſecute the- begun, aſſuring 
him of God's favour and aſſi therein. And 
ſo having ſpent theſe his latter days after the con- 
2 of Og and Sehon, kings of the Amorites, in 


repetition and expoſition of the law (or an ite- 
ration of the law, according to > St. Auguſtine) uſing 
both arguments, prayers, and threats unto the peo- 


ple : which he repeated unto them; thereby 
to confirm them in knowledge, love, fear, and ſer- 


vice, of the all- powerful God: he i bleſſed the 


twelve tribes, that of Simeon excepted, with ſeveral 

and moſt comfortable bleſſings : praiſing the great- 

neſs and goodneſs of him, unto whom in his prayers 

he commended them : he alſo commanded the p 

to lay up the book of the law, by the ſide of theark 

of God: the laſt that he indited was that prophet: - 
cal ſong, beginning, * Hearken ye heavens and J 
will ſpeak, and let the earth hear the words of 1 
mouth : and being called by God from the 

and ſorrows of this life, unto that reſt which never 
afterwards hath diſquiet, he was buried in the land 
of | Moab, over againſt Beth-Peor but no man 
knoweth of his ſepulchre to this day, which hap- 
pened in the year of the world 2354. 
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Obſervations out of the flory of Moſes, how Gud di- 
poſeth both the ſmalleſt occafions, and the greatef 
reſiſtances, to the effecting of his purpoſe. 


MA TOW let us a little, for inſtruction, look 
N back to the occaſions of ſundry of the great 
events, which have been mentioned in this ſtory 
of the life of Moſes, for (excepting God's Miracles, 


his promiſe, and fore-choice of this people) be 


© Numb. 26. 51, / 4 Numb. 31. 8. * Jok 13.21, #Joſ; 13, 21. 6 Dent. 31. * 
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vrought in, all things elſe; by. the medium of mens 
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and natural appetites. And ſo we ſhall; dence of God, as it were prepared fo 8 Pb. 


6nd, that the fear which Pharaoh had of the increaſe. partly in. reſpect that they were moſt.of them of the 


Hebrews, multiplied by God to ' exceeding 
pn — was the next natural cauſe; of the 
Fn ows and lat, which befel himſelf, and the E- 
— __ ; —_ — when, * 

ruel and un icies, to cut off an 5 
* he — all the male children of the 
Hebrews to be lain, God (whoſe providence can- 
not be reſiſted, nor his purpoſes prevented by all 
the fooliſh and ſavage craft of mortal men) moved 
compaſſion in the heart of Pharaob's own daughter, 


to preſerve that child, which afterwards became 


the moſt wiſe, and of all men the moſt tle 
and mild, the moſt excellently learned in all di- 
vine and human knowledge, to be the conductor 
and deliverer of his oppreſſed brethren, and the 
overthrow of Pharaoh, - and all the flower of his 
nation; even then, when he ſought by the ſtrength 
of his men of war, of his horſe and chariots, to 
tread them under, and bury them in the duſt. The 
grief which Moſes conceived of the injuries, and 
of the violence offered to one of the Hebrews in his 
own preſence, moved him to take revenge of the 
Egyptian that offered it: the ingratitude of one 
of his own nation, by t ing. him to diſcover 
the laughter of the Egyptian, moved him to fly 
into Midian: the contention between the ſhep- 
herds of that place, and Fethro's daughters, made 
him known to their father: who not only enter- 
tained him, but married him to one of thoſe 
ſiſters : and, in. that ſolitary life of keeping of his 
father-in-law's , far from the preſs of the 
world, contenting himſelf (tho*' bred as a king's 
ſon) with the lot of a poor herdſman, God found 
him out in that deſart, wherein he. firſt ſuffered 
him to live many years, the better to know 'the 
ways and paſſages thro' which he ſed that 
he ſhould conduct his people toward the land 
promifed : and therein appearing unto him, he 
made him know his will and divine pleaſure for 
his return into Egypt. The like may be ſaid of 


all things elſe, which Moſes afterwards- by God's 


direction performed in the ſtory of  //rae] before 
remembred, | There is not therefore the ſmalleſt 
accident, which may ſeem unto men as falling out 
by chance, and of no conſequence: but that the 
lame is cauſed by God to effect ſomewhat elſe by ; 
yea, and oftentimes- to effe& things of the greateſt 


vorldly importance, either preſently, or in many 


years after, when the occaſions are either not con- 
lidered, or forgotten. | 


ew 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the nations with whom the Iſraelites had 

dealing after their coming out of Egypt; 

and of the men f renown in other na- 

tions, about the times: of Moſes and Jo- 

ſhua, with the ſum of the hiſtory of Jo- 
ua. | 


SECT. I. 0 
tw the nations, with whom the Iſraclites were to 
have war, were divers ways, as it were, prepared 
10 be their enmoi. 
N like manner if we look to the quality of 
the nations, with whom the Mraelites, after 
h their comi out of _ Egypt, to do, either 
I 


the wilderneſs, or afterwards : | we ſhall find 


iſſue of, Canaan, or at leaſt of Ham and the reſt 


(as the Edamites, Moabites, Ammonites, and 4S 


maelites) were mingled with them by mutual m 
riages: whereas the /raelites ſtill continued ſtran- 
gers, and 1 from them: and ſo partly in this 
reſ and partly by ancient injuries or enmities, 
an bung by reaſon of diverſity in religion, were 
Ks nations, as it were, Ed to be enemies to 
{ſraelites; and ſo to ſerve for ſuch purpoſes as 
God had reſerved them for. To make 8 4 
more manifeſt, we muſt underſtand, that this part 
of Syria, bounded by the mountains of Libanus, 
and Eidon on the * by the ſame mountains con- 
tinued as far as the ſprings of Arnon on the caſt: 
by the way of Egypt, and the Red ſea on che ſouth, 
and by the Mediterranean ſea on the weſt: was in- 
habited and peopled by two nations, the one ſpring- 
ing from the ſons of Cham, the other from Sem : 
but thoſe of Sem, were but as rs therein for a 
long time, and came thither in effect but with a one 
family, to wit, that of Abraham, and a few of his 
kindred. The other for the greateſt part were the 
Canaanites, the ancient lords and poſſeſſors of thoſe 
territories, by proceſs of time divided into ſeve- 
ral families and names: whereof ſome of them were 
of eminent ſtature and ſtrength, as the Anakims, 
Zamzummims, or Zuzei, Emims, Horites, and o- 
thers. Theſe (as men moſt valiant and able com- 
monly do) did inhabit the utter borders and 
mountains of their countries: the reſt were the 
Zidonians, Jebuſites, Amorites, Hevites, Hetites, and 
others, who took name after the ſons of Canaan, and 
after whom the country in general was ſtill called. 

As for the Hebrews which deſcended off Shem 
by Abraham, they were of another family, and 
ſtrangers in that —_ : eſpecially the Hraelites, 
and this was ſome cauſe why the Canaanites did 
not affect them, or endure them: no more than 
the Philiflines did, who deſcended alſo of Cham 
by Mizraim. For tho' Abraham himſelf being 
a ſtranger was highly eſteemed and honoured 
among them, eſpecially by the Amorites inhabit- 
ing the malt wh of Jordan yet now even they 
which deſcended from Abraham, or from his kin- 
dred, abode and multiplied in thoſe parts, were 
alienated in affections from the Mraelites as hold- 
ing them ſtrangers and intruders : b making more 
account of their alliance with the Canaanites, and 
the reſt of the iſſue of Cham, with whom they 
daily contracted affinity: than of their old pedi- 
gree from Abraham. 

True it is, that theſe nations deſcended of © Abra- 
ham, or of his kindred, who had linked them- 
ſelves and matched with the Canaanites and others, 
had ſo far poſſeſſed themſelves of the borders of 
thoſe regions, as they began to be equal in ſtrength 
to the bordering Canaanites, if not ſuperiour. For 
of Lot came thoſe two great families of the Mo- 
abites, and Ammonites of Eſau the /dumeans : of 
Madian the Madianites of {ſmael, the eldeſt ſon 
of Abrabam, came the 1/maelites, with whom are 
Joined, as of the ſame nation, the .{malekites, whom 
tho? the more common opinion thinketh to have 
been a tribe of Edom, becauſe Eſau had a grand- 
child of that name, yet manifeſt reaſon convinceth 


it to have been otherwiſe, For the Iſraelites were 


forbidden to provoke the *Edomites, or do them 
any wrong, whereas contrariwiſe Amalek was cur- 
ſed, and endleſs war decreed againſt him: but 
hereof more elſewhere, Chap. viii. Sect. iii. Of 


IL alſo ſeemeth that Hus, the ſon of Nachor, and Buz his brother, planted themſekves in the eaſt-fide 9 Jordan about Baſan; where 


they find the land of Hus: 38 


4 Buzite. See hereafter, Chap. 10. Se. 7. b Exod. 17. 16. “ Deut. 11. 5. 0 Deut. 11. 5. 


both Job dwelt, as one of the iſſue of Hus the ſon of Nachor, and 


his friend, which is called 


* 1/nae!'3 


or enmity : 
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* 1/mael's eldeſt ſon, Naboth, ſprung the Arabian, 
of Petræa, called Nabathei. Now even as Abra- 
ham beſought God to bleſs 7/mael, fo it pleaſed 
him both to b promiſe and perform it. For of him 
hoſe twelve princes came, which inhabited, in 
effect, all that tract of land between Havilah up- 
on Tygris, and Sur, which is the welt part of the 
deſart of Arabia Petræa. Yet howſoever the 
ſtrength of theſe later named nations, which deſcen- 
ded from Abraham, were yet it 1s not unhke- 
ly but that ſome reaſon which moved them not to 

vour the entrance of the 7/raelites into Canaan, 
was in reſpect of fear: becauſe all princes and ſtates 
do not willingly permit any ſtranger or powerful 
nation to enter their territories. Wherefore, tho” 
all theſe families before named, were not ſo united, 
in and among themſelves, but that they had their 
jealouſies of each other, and contended for domi- 
nion; yet fearing a third more ſtrong than them- 
ſelves, whether they ſtood a-part, or united, they 
were taught by the care of their own preſervation, 
to join themſelves together againſt //-ael ; tho? they 
did it nothing ſo maliciouſly and reſolvedly as the 
Canaanites did. For the [dumeans only denied the 
Hebrews a paſſage : which the Moabites durſt not 
deny: becauſe their country lay more open; and 
becauſe themſelves had lately been beaten out of 
the richeſt part of their dominions, by the Amo- 
rites : and as for the Ammonites their country lay 
altogether out of the way, and the ſtrength of Se- 
hon and Og, kings of the Amorites, was interjacent: 
and beſides that, the <border of the Ammonites was 
ſtrong by reaſon of the mountains which divided 
it from Baſan. Again, that which moved the 
Moabites in their own reaſon not much to inter- 
rupt Iſrael, in the conqueſt of Sehon the Amorite, 
and of Og his confederate : was, that the Moabites 
might hope after ſuch time as the Amorites were 
beaten by Moſes, that themſelves might recover 
again their own inheritance: to wit, the valleys 
and plains lying between the mountains of Arabia 
and Jordan but as ſoon as Sehon was ſlain, and 
that the king of Moab, Balac, perceived that Mo- 
ſes allotted that valley to the tribes of Gad and 
Reuben, he began to practiſe with Balaam againſt 
Iſrael, and by the daughters of Midian, as afore- 
ſaid, to allure them to idolatry. And thus at 
length the Moabites by ſpecial occaſion were more 
and more ſtirred up to enmities againſt //rael. And 
as for divers of the reſt that were deſcended from 
Abraham's kindred, we may note, how in the be- 
ginning, between the authors of their pedigrees, 
God permitted ſome enmity to be as it were pre- 
ſages of future quarrels, which in the poſterity 
might be the eaſter incenſed by the memory of 
old grudges : and withal by ſome diſdain from 
the elder in nature to the younger. For the - 


maelites being deſcended from the eldeſt ſon of 


Abraham, and the Edomites from the eldeſt fon 
of Jſaac, Jacob being but a ſecond ſon of a ſecond 
brother, thoſe princes which were deſcended of the 
elder houſes, being natural men, might ſcorn to 
give place, much leſs to ſubject themſelves to their 
inferiours, as they took it; and for a more ag- 
gravation, the iflues of Eſau, princes of 7dumea, 
might keep in record, * that their parent was 
bought out of his birth-right by Jacob's taking his 
advantage, and that he was © deceived of his father's 
bleſſing alſo by him; and that f Jacob after recon- 
ciliation came not unto him, as he promiſed, unto 
Seir, or Idumea.” 

So alſo in the poſterity of Iſhmael, it might re- 
main as a ſeed, or pretence of enmity, that their 


a Exod. 17. 16. 
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forefather was by the inſtigation of Sarah caſt out 
into the deſart, with his mother Hagar; und had 
therein periſhed, but that it pleaſed God by his 
angel to relieve them. //bmael allo had an Zg,,. 
tian both to his mother and to his wife: and . 
malek was alſo an Horite by his mother; which 
Horites were of the ancient Canaanites. The J. 
means alſo, or Edomites, were by their 
line deſcended of the Canaanites. For Eſau took 
two wives of that nation: one of them was 4445 
the daughter of Elon the Hittite, and the other 4. 
holibamah the grand-child of Zibeon the Hevit, 
lord of Seir, before the ſame was conquered by 
Eſau, and called after his name Edom, or Edumez. 
Laſtly, It appears that all thoſe families of the 
Iſhmaelites, Amalekites, Moabites, Ammonites, E. 
domites, &c. were in proceſs of time corrupted, 
and drawn from the Knowledge and worſhip of 
God, and became idolaters, infected and ſeduced 
by the converſation of thoſe people among whom 
they dwelt, and by thoſe wives of the Canaaxites 
which they had married: only a few of the K; enites, 
and thoſe Midianites which inhabited on the edge 
of the Red ſea, whereof Jethro was prieſt, or Prince, 
or both, worſhipped the true and everliving God. 


SECT. II. 


Of the kings of the Canaanites and Midianites, mer 
tioned in the ancient wars of the Iſraclites, 


F the kings of the Canaanites, deſcended 

of Cham for (Melchizedeck may be thought to 
be of a better pedigree) we find four named .by 
Moſes, and thirty one remembred by Joſbua, tho 
few of theſe named, otherwiſe than by theſe cities 
over which they commanded ; to which each of 
them had a ſinall territory adjoining, and no o- 
ther dominion. Theſe Canaanites in a general con- 
fideration are to be underſtood for all thoſe nations 
deſcended of Cham by Canaan, as the Hittites, J. 
buſites, Amorites, Gergeſites, Hevites, &c. and ſo 
here we underſtand this name in ſpeaking of the 
kings of the Canaanites: and fo alſo we call the 
country of their habitation, the holy land, or the 
land of promiſe: for God hath appointed that the 
ſeven principal families ſhould be rooted out: and 
that his own people ſhould inherit their lands and 
cities. But if we conſider of the name and nation 
in particular, then is their proper habitation bound- 
ed by Jordan on the eaſt, and by the Mediterranea 
ſea on the weſt: in which narrow country, and in 
the choiceſt places thereof, thoſe Canaanites which 
held their paternal name, chiefly inhabited. 

The firſt kings of theſe nations, named in the 
ſcriptures, was Hamor, or Hemer, of the Herites, 
whom Simeon and Levi ſlew, together with b 
ſon Sichem, in revenge of their ſiſter's raviſhment. 

Arad was the ſecond king which the ſcriptures 
have remembred, who had that part vf Canaan to. 
wards the ſouth, neighbouring Edom and the dead 
ſea ; the ſame which ſurprized 7/7ael, as they en- 
camped in the i wilderneſs in the edge of /dumes- 

The third named, was Sebon king of Eſſcbon, 
who before Moſes's arrival had beaten the Mo«- 
bites out of the weſt part of Arabia Petræa, ot Ni 
bathea, and thruſt them over * Arnon into the de 
farts, the fame whom AMoſes overthrew in the 
plains of Moab ; at which time he took \Efe#%" 
and all the cities of the Amorites. a 

Preſently after which victory, 1 Og was alſo ſlain 
by Ifrael, who commanded the north part of that 
valley between the mountains Traconi, or Galaas, 
and Jordan, who was alſo a king of the ® A moriies. 


4 Gen. 25. © Gen. 27. f Gen. 3 Bw s Gen, 36. Gen. 
1 Joſh, 9. Joſeph. Ant. lib. 4. c. 5. 
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The fifth was Adonizedek, king of the Jebufites 


and of Jeruſalem, with whom Joſhua nameth four 


ww = king of Hebron. 


Piram king of Farmuth. 

Japia king of Lachis, and | 

Deber king of Eglon ; who were all * Amorites, 
overthrown in battle, and 
this overthrow, Joſbua nameth Jabin king of Ha- 


, and | 
© Jobab king of Madon; whom he alſo ſlaughter- 
ed, and took. his cities: and this Jabin ſeemed to 
have ſome dominion over the reſt, for it is ſaid in 
the text, b For Hazor before time was the head of 
all thoſe kingdoms. 

After theſe Adonibezek that notorious tyrant is 
named 3 who confeſſed that he had cut off the 


thumbs of the hands and feet of ſeventy kings, in- 


forcing them to gather crumbs under his table : 
who, after © Juda and Simeon had uſed the ſame exe- 
cution upon himſelf, acknowledged it to be a juſt 
revenge of God: this king was carried to Jeruſa- 
lem, where he died. 

The laſt king named is Jabin the ſecond, who 
25 it ſeemeth had rebuilt Hazor, burnt by Joſhua. 
For at ſuch time as he employed Siſera againſt 
Iſtael, whom he oppreſſed twenty years, after the 
ah of Ehud, he inhabited Hazor. This Jabin, 
*Barak (encouraged by Deborah) overthrew ; and 
his captain Siſera had by Jael, the wite of © Heber 
the Kenite, a nail driven into his head while he 
ſlept in her tent; Jabin himſelf periſhing afterwards 
in that war. 

The Madianites had alſo their kings at times, 
but commonly mixt with the * Moabites ; and they 
held a corner of land in Nabathea, to the ſouth- 
caſt of the dead ſea. They deſcended from Ma- 
lian, Abrabam's ſon by *Keturah. Raguel ſurna- 
med Gethegleus or Jethres, faith Joſephus, called 
Jethro in Exodus, Kenis in the firſt of Judges, 
the ſon of Dathan, the grand-child of Fexanis, or 
Jokſham, the great grand-child of Abraham by 
b Keturah, was prieſt or prince of the Madianites by 
the Red ſea, whoſe daughter or niece Moſes mar- 
ried ; and of. whom I have ſpoken elſewhere more 
at large. This Jethro, if he were not the fame 
with Hobab, muſt be his father: and this Hobab 
had ſeven daughters. He guided Moſes in the wil- 
derneſs, and became one of the //raelites of him 
deſcended the Kenites, ſo called of his father i Ra- 
er ſurname, of which Kenites was Heber, which 

peace with Jabin the ſecond, even now re- 
membred. | 2 

At ſuch time as Saul invaded the Amalekites, he 
knowing the good affection of the Kenites to 1/rael, 
gave them warning to ſe themſelves: and 
yet the * Kenites had ſtrong ſeats, and, lived in the 
mountains of the defarts. N 

The kings of the Canaanites, and Madianites, 
and the Amalelites, as many as I find named, were 


as 

1. Hemor the Hevite of Sichem. 
2. Arad of the ſouth parts. 
3. Sehon of Eſſebon, WY 
4. Og of Baſon. _ _ 36 rio: 210 
5. Adonixedet the Jebuſite, king of Jeruſalem. 
6. Hobam of Hebron. Abo d n 510 

7. Piram of Jarmutb. | 
8. Japia of Lachis. 


1 10. Joſeph.” Ant. I. 5. c. 1. 
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. fart, in which Moſes wandred, 
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9. Debir of Eglon. 

10. Jabin of Hazor. 

11. n Jobab of Modon. 5 

12. Adonibezek of Bezel, and 

13. Jabin the ſecond king of Hazor. 


Of the A DIANIT Es theſe : 


n Evi or Evis. | 

Rekam or Recem, who built Petra, the metro- 
polis of Petræa, fo called by the Greeks : and by 
1ſaiab xvi. 1. and Selah, which is as much as Petra 


and fo alſo it is called 2 Reg. xiv. 7. where it is 
alſo called Joktheel. 


* Zebah. 
Zalmunna. 


Acſter the death of Barac, judge of //7ael, the four 
laſt named of theſe Madianite kings, vexed Iſrael 
ſeven years: till they being put to flight by Gi- 
deon, two of them, to wit, Oreb and Zeb, were 
taken and ſlain by the Ephraimites, at the paſ- 
ſage of Jordan, as in the 6th, 5th, and 8th of 
Judges it is written at . Afterwards in the 
purſuit of the reſt, Gideon himſelf laid hands upon 
Zebah and Zalmana, or Zalmunna, and executed 
them, being priſoners ; in which expedition of Gj- 
deon there periſhed 120000 of the Madianites, and 
their confederates. Of the /dumeans, Moabites, and 
Ammonites, I will ſpeak hereafter in the deſcrip- 
tion of their territories. 8 


sk cr. II. 
Of the Amalekites and Iſhmaelites. 


F the kings of the Amalekites, and 1/hmae- 

lites, I find few that are named; and tho? 
of the /ſhmaelites there were more in number 
than of the reſt (for they were multiplied into a 
greater nation, according to the promiſe of God 
made unto ? Abraham) yet the Amalekites, who 
together with the Midianites, were numbered among 
them, were more renowned in 4 Moſes's time than 
the reſt of the /bmaelites. So allo were they when 
Saul governed {/rae]. For Saul purſued them from 
Sur into Havilab, to wit, over a great part of Ara- 
bia Petræa, and the deſart. The reaſon to me 
ſeemeth to be this: That the twelve princes which 
came of Iſhmael, were content to leave thoſe barren 
deſarts of Arabia Petrea, called Shur, Paran and 
Sin, to the iſſue of Abrabam by Keturah, that 
Joined with them (for ſo ſeem the Amaletites to 
have been, and ſo: were the Mzdianites :) them- 
ſelves taking of a better ſoil in Arabia 
the happy, and about the mountains of Galaad in 


Arabia Petræa. For Nabaioth, the eldeſt of thoſe 
twelve princes, planted that part of Arabia Petræa, 


which was yery fruitful, tho? acgoining to the de- 

ed, afterwards called Na- 
bathea : the fame which neighboureth Judea on 
the eaſt ſide. ' They alſo peopled a province in Ara- 


bia the happy, whereof the people were in after- 


| | , times called Napathei, [5] changed into [p.] 


e Judg. 4. Paal. 85. 
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Kedar, the ſecond of 1ſbmaerl's fons, gave his 
own name to the eaſt part of Baſas or Batanea 
which was afterwards poſſeſſed by Manaſſeh, ſo 
much thereof as lay within the mountains of Wa- 
coni, or Gilead. ich nation Lampridius calleth 
Kedarens, and Pliny, Cedreans. 

Adbeel Tat down in the deſart Arabia, near the 
mountains which divided it from the happy; and 
gave name to the Adubens, which Prolomy calleth 


Agubens. | 
parent of the Maſamancuſes, 


Mibſam was the 
near the mountain Zemath, in the ſame Arabia the 
happy. 

Me Raabens were of Miſoma; who joined to 
the Orchens, near the Arabian gulf, where Ptolemy 
ſetteth Zagmais. | 

Of Duma were the Dumeans, between the Adu- 
bens and Raabens : where the city Dumeth ſome- 
times ſtood. 

Of Maſſa the Maſſani; and of Hadar, or Cha- 
dar, the Athrite, who bardered the Napatheans in 
the ſame happy Arabia. 

Thema begat the Themaneans, among the Ara- 
bian mountains, where alſo the city of Thema is 
ſeated, | 
Of Jetur the [tureans, or Chamathens ; of whom 
Tobu was king in David's time, 

Of Napbri the * Nubeian Arabians ; inhabiting 
Syria Zoba over whom Adadezey commanded 
while David ruled 7frael. 

Cadma, the laſt and twelfth of JÞmael's ſons, 
was the anceſtor of the Cadmoneans ; who were af- 
terwards called * Aſitæ, becauſe they worſhipped 
fire with the Babylomans. 

The , Amalekites gave their kings the name of 
Agag, as the Egyptians the name of Pharaoh to 
theirs, and the ancient Syrians, Adad to theirs, 
and the Arabians, Nahmheans, Aretas, as names 
of honour. | 

The Amalekites were the firſt that fought with 
Moſes, after he paſs'd'the Red fea ; when of all 
times they flouriſhed moſt, and yet were van- 
quiſhed. r : 

Afterwards they joined with the 4 Canaanites, 
and beat the //raciites near Cades-barne. Aſter the 
government of Othoxiel, they joined them with 
the Moabites ; after Barac with the Madianites, 
and invaded [/rae]l. God commanded, that as ſoon 
as {/rael had reſt, they ſhould root out the name 
of the Amalekites ; which Saul executed in part, 
when he waſted them from the border of Egypt, 
to the border of Chaldea : from Hauilab to Shur. 

In e David's time they took Ziklag in Simeon © 
but David followed them, and ſurprized them, re- 
covering his priſoners and ſpoils. And yet, after 


David became king, they again vexed him, but to 


many of them 2 joined to 
(Llamea were waſted and diſplanted by thechildren 


their own lols. 
In Hezekial's time as 


of Simeon. 


Of the inflauration of civility in hg about 
theſe times, and of Prometheus ad Atlas. 
HERE lived at this time, and in the fame 

age together with Moſes, many men exceed- 

ing famous, as well in bodily ſtrength, as in all 
ſorts of learning. And as the world was but even 
now enriched with the written law of the living God, 
ſo did art and civility (bred and foſtered far off in 
the eaſt, and in Egypt) begin at this time to diſco- 


ver a paſſage into Europe, and into thoſe parts of- 
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Greece neighbouring fa and Fades, For if Pelg , 
gws, beſides his ſtrengeh, wes choſen king tp 


Arcadia, becauſe he taught thoſe people to 
them ſimple cottages, to defend them N 
and ſtorm: and learned them wichal co make a king 
of meal, and bread of Acorns, who before lived 
for the moſt part by herbs and roots : we may 
thereby Judge how poor and wretched thoſe time 
were, and how falſly thoſe nations have vaunted 
of thoſe their antiquities, accompanied not only with 
civil learning, but with all other kinds of know. 
1 And it was in this age of the world, x 
Eufebins and s St. Aaguſiine have obſerved, 
that Prometheus flouriſhed : Quem propteren ferunt 
de luto formaſſe 1 "re optimus ſapientis 
doFor faifſe perbibetur; whom it is 
Mer clay, becauſe boo 
excellent teacher of wiſdom : and fo Theophraſtus 
deth the invention of fire aſcribed to Prome. 
theus, Ad inventa ſapientiæ pertinere; To have re- 
ference to wiſe inventions: and *E/tbylus affirmeth, 
that by the ſtealing of Jupiter's fire was meant, that 
the knowl of Prometheus reached to the ſtars, 
and other celeſtial bodies. Again, it is written of 
him, that he had the art fo to uſe this fire, as there. 
by he gave life to images of wood, ſtone, and clay: 
meaning that before his birth and being, thoſe peo- 
ple among whom he lived had nothing elſe worthy 
men, but external form and figure. By that ficti. 
on of Prometheus, being * the top of the 
hill Cancaſus, his entrails the while devoured by an 
eagle, was meant the inward care and reſtleſs defire 
he had to inveſtigate the natures, motions, and in- 
fluences of heavenly bodies: for ſo it is ſaid; i dv 
altiflimum aſcentifſe Cancaſum, ut ſereno cio quam 
longiſſi me aftra, fgnorum obitus & ortus ſpeftart : 
That he aſc Cautaſus, to the end that he 
ight in a clear ſky difcern a- far off, the ſettings 
riſings of the ſtars :- tho* Diodorns Siculus ex- 
pounds it otherwiſe, and others diverſly. 5 
Of this man's knowledge Eſchylus gives this 
teſtimony. 


k Aft agebant-omma 
Ut fors ferebat: donet ipſe repers 
Signorum dbitus, ortuſque qui mortahbus 
Sunt utiles & multitudinem artium 
His repert : componere ine literas; 
Matremęue muſarum auxi ego memoriam 
Pierutilem cunctis, Fe. 


But fortune governed all their works, till wheg 
I firſt found out how ſtars did ſet and riſe: 
A profitable art to mortal men: 

And others of like uſe I did deviſe ; 

As letters to compoſe in learned wiſe _ 
I firſt did teach: and firſt did amplify 
The mother of the muſes memory. 


Africanss makes Prometheus far more ancient, 
and but 94 years aſter Ozypes. ! Porphyrius lays, 
45 he lived at once with lnachus, who lived with 

aac. | wry 

There lived alſo at once with Moſes, that fi- 
mous Atlas, brother to Prometheus, both being 
the ſons of Japetus, of whom tho it be faid, 
that they wert born before Moſes's days, and there- 
fore are by others eſteemed of a more ancient date 3 
yet the advantage of their long lives gave them 
a part of other ages among men, which came 
into the world long after them. © Beſides theſe 
ſons of Japetus, AE/chylus finds two other, 
to wit, Oceanus and Heſperus, who being fa. 
mous in the weſt, gave name to the evening, 
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ind Þ to the evening-ſtaf, Alfo beſides this Ar- 
12s of Libya ot Mauritania, there were others, 
which dare the fame name: but of the Li- 
bjan, and the brother of Prometheus, it was that 
thoſe mountains which croſs Africa, to the fouth 
of Morocco, Sus, and Hea, with the fea adjoining 
rook name, which memory Plato in Critias beſtows 
on Alas, the fon of Neptune. : 

Cicero, in the fifth of his Tuſculan queſtions, af- 
firmeth, that all things written of Prometheus and 
Atlas, were but by thoſe names to expreſs divine 
knowledge. Nec vero Atlas ſuſtinere Celum, nec 
Prometheus affixus Caucaſo, net ſtellatus Cepheus 
cum uxore traderetur, ni divina copnitio nomen eo- 
rum ad errorem fabulz traduxiſſet; Neither ſhould 
Atlas be ſaid to bear up Heaven, nor Prometheus to 
be faſtened to Caucaſus, nor Cepheus with his wife 
to be ſtellified, unleſs their divine knowledge had 
raiſed upon their names theſe erroneous fables. 

Orpheus ſometimes 7 7 Time by Prometheus, 
ſometimes he took him for Saturn; as Rhee conjux 
alme Promethen. But that the ſtory of Promethens 
was not altogether a fiftion ; and that he lived 
about this time, the moſt approved hiſtorians and 
antiquaries, and among them Euſebius and St. Au- 
guſtine have not doubted. For the great judgment 
which Atlas had in aſtronomy, faith * St. Auguſtine, 
were his daughters called by the names of conſtella- 
tions, Pleiades and Hyades . others attribute unto 
him the finding out of the moon's courſe, of which 
Archas the fon of Orchomenas challengeth the in- 
vention, Of this Archas, Arcadia in Peloponneſus 
took name, and therefore did the Arcudians vaunt 
that they were more ancient than the moon. * Fr 
luna gens prior illa fuit which is to be underſtood, 
faith Natali Comes, before there had been any ob- 
ſervation of the moon's courſe; or of her working 
in inferiour bodies. And tho? there be that beſtow 
the finding out thereof upon Endymion others (as 
Jenagorat) on Typhon : yet 1/actus Tzetzes, a curi- 
ous ſearcher of antiquities, gave it Atlas of Libya : 
who, beſides his gifts of mind, was a man of un- 
equalled and incomparable ſtrength : from whom 
Thales the Milefian, as it is ſaid, had the ground of 
tis philoſophy. 


8E r. V. 
Of Deucalion and Phaeton. 


AND in this age of the world, and while Mo- 
es yet lived, Dencalion reigned in Theſſaly, 
Crotopus then ruling the Argives. This Dencaliun 
was the ſon of Prometheus, ſaith Herodotus, Apol- 
lonius, Hefiodus, and * Strabo. Heſtodus gave him 
Pandora for mother, the reſt Clymene Homer, in 
the 15th of his Ode, makes Deacalion the ſon of 
Minos; but he muſt needs have meant ſome other 
Deucalion; for elſe either Ulyſſes was miſtaken, or 
Homer, who put the tale into his mouth. For 
Hes, after his return from Troy, feigned himſelf 
to be the brother of /domenens, who was ſon to this 
latter Dencallon, the ſon of Minos but this Minos 
lived but one age before Toy was taken (for /2o- 
Menens ſerved in that war) and this Deutalion the 
lon of Prometheus, who lived at once with Moſer, 
was long before, In the firſt Deacalior's time —4 
pened that great inundation in Thefaly : by which, 
u effect, every ſoul in thoſe parts periſhed, but 
Deutalion, Pyrrha his wiſe, and ſome few others. 
lt is affirmed; that at the time of this flood in 7be/- 
/aly, thoſe people exceeded in all kind of wicked- 
neſs and villany : and as the impiety of men is the 
forcible attractive of God's vengeance, fo did all 
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that nation, for their foul fins, periſh by Waters: 
as in the time of Noah, the corruption and cruelty 
of all mankind drew on them that general deſtruc- 
tion by the flood univerſal, Only Heuculinn and 
Pyrrha his wife, whom God ſpared, were both of 


them eſteemed to be lovers of virtue, of juſtice, and 


of religion. Of whom Ovid. 


Non illo melior quiſquam, nec amantior equi 
Vir fuit aut illi reverentia ulla dearum. 


No man was better, nor more juſt than he: 
Nor any woman godlier than ſhe. 


It is alſo affitmed that Prometheus foretold his 
fon Dextalion of this overflowing, and adviſed him 
to provide for his own ſafety; who hereupon pre- 
pared himſelf a kind of veſſel, which Lacian in his 


dialogue of Timon calls Cibotium; and others Lar- 


nax. And becauſe to theſe circumſtances, they 
afterwards add the fending out of the dove, to dif- 
cover the waters fall and decreaſe, I ſhould verily 
think that this ſtory had been but an imitation of 
Noah's flood deviſed by the Greeks, did not the 
times ſo much differ, and St. Auguſtine, with 
others of the fathers, and reverend writers, approve 
this ſtory of Deucalion. Among other his children, 
Dencalion had theſe two of note, Helen, of whom 
Greece had firſt the name of Hellas; and Melantho, 
on whom Neptane is ſaid to have begot Delphus, 
which gave name to Delphos, ſo renowned a- 
inong the heathen for the oracle of Apollo therein 
founded. 

And that which was no leſs ſtrange and marvel- 
lous than this flood, was that great burning and con- 
flagration which about this time alſo happened un- 
der Phaeton ; not only in Ethiopia, but in [fria, 
a region in /zaly, and about Camæ, and the moun- 
tains of Veſuvius of both which, the Greeks, af- 


= their manner, have invented many ſtrange fa- 
es. 


Ser. YL 
Of Hermes I riſmegiſtus. 


UT of all other which this age brought forth 

7 the heathen, Mercurius was the moſt 
famous and renowned: the ſame which was alſo 
called 7ri/megiſtus, or Ter maximus: and of the 
Greeks, Hermes. 

Many there were of this name: and how to diſ- 
kinguiſn, and fet them in their own times, both 
St. Augnſftine and Lactantias find it difficult. For 
that Mercury which was eſteemed the God of thieves, 
the God of wreſtlers, of merchants, and ſeamen, 
and the God of eloquence (tho? all by one name 
confounded) was not the fame with that Mercury, 
ef whoſe many works ſome fragments are now 
extant. 

Cicero, Clemens Alexandrinus, Arnobius, and cer- 
taint of the Greeks reckon five Mercuries of which, 
two were famous in Egypt, and there worſhipped ; 
one, the ſon of Nilus, whoſe name the Egyptians 
feared to utter, as the Jews did their Tetragramma- 
ton; the other, that Mercary which flew Argos in 
Greece, and flying into Egypt, is faid to have de- 
liveredliterature to the Egyptians, and to have given 
them laws. But fDiodorus affirms, that Orpheus, 
and others after him, brought learfing and letters 
out of Egypt into Greece : which Plato alſo confirm- 
eth, ſaying, that letters were not found out by that 
Mercury which flew Argus, but by that ancient Mer- 
cury, otherwiſe Theuet; whom Philo Biblius writeth 
Taautus ; the Egyptians Thoyth; the Alexandrians 
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ot; and the Greeks (as before) Hermes. And 
to this Taautus, Sanconiatho, who lived about the 
war of Troy, 2 the invention of letters. But St. 
Auguſtine making two Mercuries, which were both 
Egyptians, calls neither of them the ſon of Niles, 
nor acknowledgeth either of them to have ſlain 


Argus. For he finds this Mercury, the ſlayer of 


Argus, to be the grandchild of that Atlas which li- 
— whilſt Moſes was yet young. And yet Lud. 
Vives upon St. Auguſtine ſeems to underſtand them 
to be the ſame with thoſe, whom Cicero, Alexan- 
drinus, and the reſt have remembred. But that 
conjecture of theirs, that any Grecian Mercury 
brought letters into Egypt, hath no ground. For 
it is manifeſt (if there be any truth in prophane an- 
tiquity) that all the knowledge which the Greeks 
had, was tranſported out of Egypt, or Phenicia 3 
and not out of Greece, nor by any Grecian, into 
Egypt. For they all confeſs that Cadmus brought 
letters firſt into Bœotia, either out of Egypt, or out 
of Phenicia : it being true, that between Mercurius 
that lived at once with Moſes, and Cadmus, there 
were theſe deſcents caſt 3 Crotopus king of the Ar- 
gives, with whom Moſes lived, and in whoſe time 
about his tenth year Moſes died ; after Crotopus, 
S$thenelus who reigned 11 years; after him Danaus 
30 years; after him Lynceus; in whoſe time, and 
after him in the time of Minos king of Crete, this 
Cadmus arrived in Bæotia. And therefore it cannot 
be true, that any Mercurius about Moſes's time, fly- 
ing out of Greece for the ſlaughter of Argus, brought 
literature out of Greece into Egypt. Neither did 
either of thoſe two Mercuries of Egypt, whom St. 
Auguſtine remembreth, the one the grandfather, the 
other the nephew or grandchild, come out of Greece. 
Eupolemus and Artapanus note, that Moſes found out 
letters, and taught the uſe of them to the eus; of 
whom the Phenicians their neighbours received 
them; and the Greeks of the Phenicians by Cad- 
mus. But this invention was alſo aſcribed to Moſes, 
for the reaſon before remembred ; that is, becauſe 
the Jews and the Phenicians had them firſt from 
him. For every nation gave unto thoſe men the 
honour of firſt inventors, from whom they recei- 
ved the profit. Ficinus makes that Mercury, upon 
part of whoſe works he commenteth, to have been 
tour deſcents after Moſes ; which he hath out of ir- 
gil, who calls Atlas, that lived with Moſes, the ma- 
ternal grandfather of the firſt famous Mercury, 
whom others, as Diodorus, calls the counſellor and 
inſtructor of that renowned fs, wife of Ofiris. But 
© Fjcinus giveth no reaſon for his opinion herein. But 
that the elder Mercury inſtructed Is, Diodorus Si- 
culus affirmeth, and that ſuch an inſcription was 
found on a pillar erected on the tomb of fs. Lud. 
Vives, upon the 26th chapter of the 8th book of 
St. Auguſtine de Civitate Dei, conceiveth that this 
Mercury, whoſe works are extant, was not the firſt 
which was entitled, Ter Maximus, but his nephew 
or grandchild. * Sanchoniaton, an ancient Pheni- 
cian, who lived ſhortly after Moſes, hath other fan- 
cies of this Mercury ; affirming that he was the ſcribe 
of Saturn, and called by the Phenicians, Taautus ; 
and by the Egyptians, Thooth or Thoyt. It may be, 
that the many years which he is ſaid to have lived, 
to wit, 300 years, gave occaſion to ſome *© writers 
to find him in one time, and to others in other 
times. But by thoſe which have collected the grounds 
of the Egyptian philoſophy and divinity, he is found 
more ancient than Moſes : becauſe the inventor of 
the Egyptian wiſdom, wherein it is ſaid, that Moſes 
was excellently learned. 


a Euſeb. I. 1. c. 6. de præp. Evang. b Virg. 1.4. © /Eneid. Ficin. in Przfat. Pœmand. Mercurii Triſmegiſti. 4 Or Sanchonis- 
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It is true, that altho this Mercury, or Hermes, 
doth in his divinity differ in many particulars. from 
the ſcriptures, 22 in the approving of ima. 
ges, which Moſes of all things moſt deteſted; yet 
whoſoever ſhall read him with an even judgment, 
will rather reſolve that theſe works which are now 
extant, were by the Greeks and Egyptian prieſts 
corrupted, and thoſe fooleries inſerted, than that 
ever they were by the hand of Hermes written, or by 
his heart and ſpirit deviſed. For there is no man 
of underſtanding, and maſter of his own wits, that 
hath affirmed in one and the ſame tract, thoſe thingy 
which are directly contrary in doctrine and in nature, 
For out of doubt (Moſes excepted) there was never 
any man of thoſe elder times that hath attributed 
more, and in a ſtyle more reverend and divine, un- 
to Almighty God, than he hath done. And therefore 
if thoſe his two treatiſes, now among us ;. the one 
converted by Apuleius, the other by that learned 
Ficinus, had been found in all things like them. 
ſelves; I think it had not been perilous to haye 
thought with Eupolemus, that this Hermes was My. 
ſes himſelf; and that the Egyptian theology hereaf. 
ter written, was deviſed by the firſt, and more an- 
cient Mercury, which others have thought to have 
been Joſeph the ſon of Jacob; whom, after the ex- 
poſition of Pharoah's dreams, they called Saphanet 
Phane, which is as much as to ſay, Ab/conditorum 
Repertor, a finder out of hidden things. But theſe 
are over-adventurous opinions, For what this man 
was, it is known to God. Envy and aged time 
hath partly defaced, and partly worn out the certain 
knowledge of him: of whom, whoſoever he were, 
Lattantius writeth in this fort: 5 Hic ſcripſit libru, 
& gquidem multos, ad cognitionem divinarum rerun 
pertinentes, in quibus majeſtatem ſummi ac ſingularis 
Dei aſſerit, iiſdemque nominibus appellat, quibus ms 
Deum & Patrem; He hath written many books be- 
longing to, or expreſſing the knowledge of divine 
things, in which he affirmeth the majeſty of the 
moſt High and One God, calling him by the ſame 
names of God, and Father, as we do. The ſame 
father alſo feareth not to number him among the 
ſibyls and prophets. And ſo contrary are theſe his 
acknowledgments to thoſe idolatrous fictions of the 
Egyptians and Grecians, that for my ſelf, Iam perſu- 
ded, that whatſoever is found in him contrary there- 
unto, was by corruption inſerted. For thus much 
himſelf confeſſeth: Deus omnium Dominus & Pa- 
ter, fons & vita, potentia & lux, & mens, & i- 
ritus; & omnia in ipſo, & ſub ipſo ſunt. Verlun 
enim ex ejus eſſe prodiens, perfectiſſimum exiſtens, & 
generator & opifex, &c. God (faith he) the Lord 
and Father of all things, the fountain, and life, and 
power, and light, and mind, and ſpirit: and il 
things are in him and under him. For his word 
out of himſelf proceeding, being moſt perfect, and 
generative, and operative, falling upon fruitful ma- 
ture, made it alſo fruitful and producing. And he 
was therefore (ſaith Suidas) called Ter maximus, quis 
Trinitate Iloquutus eft : in Trinitate unum eſſe Dun 
2 ; Becauſe he ſpake of the Trinity, affirming 

t there is one God in Trinity. Hic ruinam (fat 
Ficinus) previdit priſcæ religionis, hic ortum nove 
fidei, hic adventum Chriſti, hic futurum judicium, 
reſurrectionem ſæculi, beatorum gloriam, ſupplicia pec- 
catorum. This Mercury — — the ruin of the 
old or ſuperſtitious religion, and the birth of the new 
faith; and of the coming of Chriſt, the future 
judgment, the reſurrection, the glory of the bleſſed, 
and the torment or affliction of the wicked t 


damned. 
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To this I will only add his two laſt f. 


orted by Calcidius the Platoniſt, and by Yolte-- 


an out of Suidas. Hattenus ſili pulſus a patria, 
vixi peregr inns & exul, nunc incolumis repeto : cum- 
e poſt paulum 4 vobis corporeis vinculis abſolutus 
diſceſſero, videtote ne me quaſi mortuum lugeatis nam 
14 illam optimam beatamque civitatem regredior ; ad 
yam univerſi tives mortis conditione venturi ſunt. 
j namque ſolus Deus eſt ſummus princeps : qui cives 
abs replet ſuavitate mirifica ; ad quam bec, quam 
ulli vitam exiſtimant, mors eſt potius dicenda quam 
-jta 3 Hitherto, O ſon, being driven from my coun- 
ty, 1 have lived a ſtranger and baniſhed man ; but 
now I am preparing homeward again in ſafety. And 
when I ſhall after a few days (or in a ſhort time 
by being looſed from theſe bonds of fleſh and blood 
depart from you, fee that ye do not bewail me as 
x man dead; for I do but return to that beſt and 
plefſed city, to which all her citizens (by the con- 
dition of death) ſhall repair. Therein 1s the only 
God, the moſt high and chief prince, who filleth or 
ſeedeth his citizens with a ſweetneſs more than mar- 
vellous; in regard whereof this being, which others 
call a life, is rather to be accounted a death, than 
aliſe. The other, and that which ſeemeth to be 
his laſt, is thus converted by others, agreeing in 
ſenſe, but not in words with Suidas. O celum mag- 
ni Dei ſapiens opus, teque O vox patris quam ille pri- 
nam emiſit, quando univerſum conſtituit mundum, 
adjuro per unigenitum ejus verbum & ſpiritum cun- 
da comprehendentem, miſeremini mei; I adjure thee, 
O heaven, thou wiſe work of the great God, and 
thee O voice of the father, which he firſt uttered, when 
he framed the whole world, by his only begotten 
Word and Spirit, comprehending all things, have 
upon me. | 
But Sauidas hath his invocation in theſe words; 
Obteſtor te Cœlum magni Dei ſapiens opus, obteſtor 
te vocem Patris quam locutus eſt primum cum om- 
nem mundum firmavit, obteſtor te per unigenitum 
ſermonem omnia continentem, propitius, propitius eſto. 
beſeech thee O heaven, wiſe work of the great 
God, I beſeech thee, O voice of the father, which 
he ſpake firſt when he eſtabliſhed all the world, I 
beſeech thee by the only 4 17 word, containing 
all things, be favourable, be favourable. 


sr. VII. 
Of Jannes and Jambres, and ſome others that lived 
| * about thoſe times. 


12 were alſo in this age both Eſculapius, 
which after his death became the God of phy- 
licians, being the brother of Mercurius, as * Vives 
thinks in his commentary upon Auguſtine, de Civi- 
tate Dei, 1. 8. and alſo thoſe two notorious ſorcer- 
ers, Fannes and Jambres, who in that impious art 
excelled all that ever have been heard of to this day: 
and yet Moſes himſelf doth not charge them with 
any familiarity with devils, or ill ſpirits ; words in- 
deed that ſeldom came out of his mouth; however 
by the Sepruagint they are called Sopbiſtæ or Venefi- 
a and Incantatores, ſophiſt poiſoners, and inchan- 
ters: by Jerome, ſapientes & malefici, wile men 
and evi 4 — and fo by Yatablus, who alſo uſeth 
the word Magi. The Greek it ſelf ſeems to attribute 
lomewhat of what they did to natural magick ; cal- 
ling them Þ ꝙa ph ys, workers by drugs. The Ge- 
nevian, Sorcerers and Inchanters; Junius, Sapientes, 
dete met & Mags. e and wiſe - men 


by him are taken in one ſenſe; and Preſtigia- 
tors are ſuch as dazel men's eyes, and make them 
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I. Viyes in 1. 8. Aug. de Civitate Dei, c. 26. 
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* 


there determined the bounds of 


ſeem to ſee what they ſee not; as falſe colours, and 
falſe ſhapes. But as ſome virtues and ſome vices 
are ſo nicely diſtinguiſhed, and fo reſembling each 
other, as they are often confounded, and the one ta- 
ken for the other (religion and 2 having 
one face and countenance) ſo did the works and 
workings of Moſes, and of Pharoab's ſorcerers, ap- 
pear in outward ſhew, and to the beholders of com- 
mon capacities, to be one and the fame art and 
gitt of knowledge. For the devil changeth him- 
elf into an angel of light: and imitateth in all he 
can the ways and workings of the moſt High. And 
yet on the contrary, every work which ſurmount- 
eth the wiſdom of moſt men, is not to be condemn- 


ed as performed by the help or miniſtry of ill ſpi- 


rits. For the properties and powers which God 
hath given to natural things, as ſuch as where he 
alſo beſtoweth the knowledge to underſtand their 
hidden and beſt virtues, many things by them are 
brought to paſs, which ſeem altogether impoſſible, 
and above nature or art: which two ſpeculations 
of works of nature, and of miracle, the Cabaliſts 
diſtinguiſhed by theſe names; Opus de Bereſith, & 
opus de Mercana : the one they call Sapientiam Na- 
ture, The wiſdom of nature: the other Sapienti- 
am Divinitatis, The wiſdom of divinity : the one 
Jacob practiſed in the breeding the pied lambs in 
Meſopotamia ; the other Moſes exerciſed in his mi- 
racles wrought in Egypt; having received from 


God the knowledge of the one in the higheſt perfec- 


tion, to it, the knowledge of nature: of the 
other ſo far as it pleaſed God to portion him, both 
which he uſed to his glory that gave them; aſſum- 
ing to himſelf nothing at all, either in the leaſt or 
moſt. Alſo St. Auguſtine noteth that from the time 
that Moſes left Egypt, to the death of Joſhua, di- 


vers other famous men lived in the world, who 


after their deaths, for their eminent virtues and 
inventions, were numbred among the gods : as 
Diony/ius, otherwiſe Liber Pater, who taught the 
Grecians the uſe of the vine in Attica at which 
AP there were inſtituted muſical plays to Apollo 
Delphicus ; thereby to regain his favour, who brought 
barrenneſs and ſcarcity upon that part of Greece, 
becauſe they reſiſted not the attempts of Danaus, 
who ſpoiled his temple and ſet it on fire: ſo did 
Erifhonius inſtitute the like games to Minerva; 


wherein the victor was rewarded with a preſent of 


oil, in memory of her that firſt preſs'd it out of the 
— | 

In this age alſo Xanthus raviſhed Europa, and 
begat on her Radamanthus, Sarpedon, and Minos, 
which three are alſo given to Jupiter by other hi- 
ſtorians. To theſe © St. Auguſtine addeth Hercu- 


les ; the ſame to whom the 12 labours are aſcri- 


bed, native of Tyrinthia, a city of Peloponneſus : 

(or, as others ſay, only nurſed and brought up 

there). who came into /taly, and deſtroy'd wen | 
whic 


monſters there; being neither that Hercules, 


Euſebius ſurnameth Delphin, famous in Phenicia 3 
nor that Hercules, according to Philoftratus, which 
came to Gades, whom he calleth an Egyptian: 


| Manifeftum fit, non Thebanum Herculem, ſed E- 


gyptium ad Gades perveniſſe, & ibi finem ſtatuiſſe 
terre (faith Philoſtratus, I. 2.) It is manifeſt that it 
was the Egyptian Hercules, and not the Theban, 
which travelled as far as the mea of Gades, and 
earth. In this 
time alſo, while Moſes wandered in the defarts, 
Dardanus built Dardania. 
But whoſoever were, or how worthy ſo- 
ever they were that lived in the days and age of 


'b Exod. 9. 11. Lib. De Civitate Dei, c. 12. 306 
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Moſes, there. was never any man, that was no 
more than man, by whom it pleaſed God to work 
greater things, whom he tavoured more; to whom 
(according to the appearing of an infinite God) he 
ſo often appeared; never any man more familiar 
and converſant with angels; never any more learn- 


ed both in divine and human knowl 3 never a 


greater prophet in Hrael. He was the firſt that 


received delivered the law of God entire ; the 
firſt that left to poſterity by letters, the truth and 
power of one infinite God, his creating out of no- 
thing the world univerſal, and all the creatures 
therein; that taught the deteſtation of idolatry, and 
the puniſhment, vengeance, and eradication which 
followed it. 

2 Fyracides calleth Moſes the beloved of God and 
men, whoſe remembrance 1s blefled. He made 
him (faith the ſame author) lite to the glorious 
ſaints, and magnified him by the fear of his enemies, 
made him glorious in the fight of kings, ſhewed him 
his glory, cauſed him to hear his voice, ſanctiſied 
him with faithfulneſs and meekneſ5, and choſe him out 
of all men. 

He is remembred among profane authors; as 
by Clearchus the Perjpatetick ; by Megaſtenes and 
Numenius the Pythagorian. The long lives which 
the patriarchs enjoyed before the flood, remem- 
bred by Moſes, Eftieus, Hieronymns, Egyptius, 
Hecatæus, Elanicus, Acuſilaus, Ephorus, and A. 
lexander the hiſtorian, confirm. The univerſal 


flood which God revealed unto Moſes, Beroſus, 


Nicolaus Damaſcenus, and others have teſtified. 
The building of the tower of Babel, and confuſi- 
on of tongues, Abydenus, Eftieus, and Sybilla have 
approved. Beroſus alſo honoureth Abrabam. He- 
catæus wrote a book of him. Damaſcenus, before 
cited, ſpeaketh of Abraham's dane from Da- 
maſcus into Canaan, agreeing with che books of 
Moſes. Eupolemon writeth the very fame of Abraham 
which Moſes did. For, beginning with the build. 
ing of Babel, and the overthrow thereof by di- 
vine power, he faith that Abraham, born in the 
tenth generation, in the city called Camerina, or 
Urien, excelled all men in wiſdom ; and by whom 
the aſtrology of the Chaldeans was invented. [s 
juſtitia pietateque ſua (ſaith Euſebius out of the ſame 
author) fic Deo gratus fuit, ut Divino precepto in 
Phenicem venerit, ibique habitaverit; For his juſtice 
and piety he was ſo pleaſing unto God, as by his 
commandment he came into Phenicia, and dwelt 
there. Likewiſe Diodorus Siculus, in his 2d book 
and 5th chapter, ſpeaketh reverently of Moſes. 
There are many other among prophane authors, 
which confirm the books of Moſes, as Eu/ebius hath 
gathered in the gth of his * to the Goſ- 
pel, chapter the third and fourth, to which I refer 
the reader. Laſtly, I cannot but for ſome thi 
in it commend this notable teſtimony of Strabo, 
who writeth of Moſes in theſe words.“ Moſes enim 
affirmahat, docebatque, Ag ypiios non recte ſentire, 
qui beſtiarum & pecorum imagines Deo tiribuerun : 
itemqgue Afros & Graces, qui Diis hominum figu- 
ram affinxerunt : id vero ſolum eſſe Deum, quod nos 
(9 terram & mare continet, quod cœlum & mundum, 
& rerum omnium naturam appellamus : cujus pro- 
fecto imaginem, nemo ſane mentis, alicujus earum 
rerum, que penes nos ſunt, ſimilem audeat effingere. 
Proinde (omni ſimulachrorum effiftione repudiata) dig- 
num ei templum ac delubrum N e ac ſine 
aliqua Jigura colendum. Moſes affirmed and taught, 
that the Egyptians thought amiſs, which attributed 
unto God the images of beaſts and cattle : alſo that 


the Africans and Greeks greatly erred in giving un- 


Syrac. 45. 12. 3. ÞStrab. l. 16. Acts 7. 22. 


Book 11. 


to their gods the ſhapes of men; whereas that only 
is God indeed, which containeth both us the earth 
and ſea, which we call heaven, che world, and 
the nature of all things, whoſe image doubtleſs, no 
wiſe man will dare to faſhion out unto the likeneſs ot 
thoſe things which are amongſt us; chat there. 
fore (all ON of idols caſt aſide) a"worthy tem. 
ple and place of prayer was to be erected unto him, 
and he to be worſhipped without any figure at ali 
therein, | | 

Now concerning the Egyptian wiſdom, for which 
the martyr Stephen commended Moſes, ſaying, 
© That Moſes was learned in all the wiſdom «f 
the Egyptians, and was mighty in works and wordi; 
the ſame is collected (how truly I know not) by 
Diodorus, Diogenes Laertius, Iamblicus, Philo Jy. 
deus, and Euſebius Ceſarienſis, and divided into 
four parts, viz. mathematical, natural, divine and 
moral. 

In the mathematical part, which is diſtinguiſheq 

into geometry, aſtronomy, arithmetick, and muſick, 
the ancient Egyptians excelled all others. For geo- 
metry, which is by interpretation, meaſuring of 
grounds, was uſeful unto them; becauſe it conſiſt. 
ing of infallible principles, directed them certainly 
in bounding out their proper lands and territories, 
when their fields and limits, by the inundations 
of Nilus, were yearly overflown and confounded, 
ſo as no man could know what in right belongedun- 
to him. 
For the ſecond part, to wit, aſtronomy, the ſite of 
the country being a level and ſpacious plain, free 
and clear from clouds, yielded them delight with 
eaſe, in obſerving and contemplating the riſings, 
fallings, and motions of the ſtars. 

Arithmetick. alſo, which is the knowledge of 
numbers, they ſtudied ; becauſe without it, in geo- 
metry and aftronomy, nothing can be demonſtrated 
or concluded, But of muſick they made no other 
account, nor deſired farther knowledge, than ſeem- 
ed to them ſufficient to ferve and magnify their gods, 
their kings, and good men, 1 

The natural part of this wiſdom, which handleth 
the principles, cauſes, elements, and operations ol 
natural things, differs little from peripatetical philo- 
ſophy ; teaching that materia prima is the beginning 
of all things; that of it all mix*d bodies and living 
creatures have their being; that heaven is round like 
a globe; that all ſtars have a certain fovent heat, 
and temperate influences, whereby all things grov 
and are produced ; that rains proceed and be from 


mutations in the air; that the planets have their pro 


per ſouls, c. | 

The divine part of this wiſdom, which is called 
theology, teacheth and believeth that the world had 
a beginning, and ſhall periſh ; that men had their 


things firſt original in Egypr, partly by means of the tem- 
perateneſs of that country, 


| ere neither winter 
, cold, nor ſummer with heat, — offenſive ; 
and partly through the fertility that Nzlus giveth in 
thoſe places: that the foul . immortal, and hath 
tranſmigration from body to body: that God d one, 
the father and prince of all gods; and that from 
whom they worſhipped by the names of Ofiris 
tis, and tinted" them temples, 25 and 
vers images, becauſe the true ſimilitudes of the 
is not known ; that many of the gods have 
in the eſtate of mortal men, and after 
death, for their virtues, and benefits = es 
SSIS HIER: 
whoſe images and forms the kings did carry 
their arms when they obtained victory, Were 


adored 
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adored for God's ; becauſe under thoſe enſigns they 
revailed over their enemies. Moreover, the E- 


ian divines had a peculiar kind of writing, 
tical and ſecret, wherein the higheſt points of 
cheir religion and worſhip of God which was to 
be concealed from the vulgar ſort, were obſcured, 
Clement diſtributeth the whole ſum of this lat- 
ter Egyptian learning into three ſeveral ſorts, viz. 
Epiſtolar, which is uſed in writing common e- 
piſtles z Sacerdotal, which is peculiar to their 
prieſts 3 and Sacred, which facred containeth ſcrip- 
ture of two kinds; the one proper, which is ex- 
preſſed by letters alphabetical in obſcure and figu- 
rative words; as for example, where it is written, 
The [bis by the hornet participateth the beauty of 
the hawk; which is red thus: The moon doth 
by the ſun borrow part of the light of God ; be- 
cauſe light is an image of divine beauty. The other 
ſymbolical, or by ſignatures, which is threefold, 
viz. imitative, tropical and enygmatical ; imita- 
tive, which deſigneth things by characters, like to 
the things ſignified 3 as by a circle, the ſun ; and 
by the horns of the moon, the moon itſelf - tropi- 
cal or transferent, which applies the divers forms 
and figures of natural bodies or creatures, to ſigni- 
fy the dignities, fortunes, conditions, virtues, vices, 
affections, and actions of their Gods and of men. So 
with the Egyptian divines, the image of an hawk 
fignifieth God; the figure of the hornet ſignifieth the 
ſun; the picture of the bird Ibis ſignifieth the moon; 
by the form of a man, prudence and ſkilfulneſs ; 
by a lion, fortitude 3 by a horſe, liberty; by a cro- 
codile, impudency; by a fiſh, hatred is to be un- 
derſtood. Enygmatical, is a compoſition or mix- 
ture of images or ſimilitudes ; in which ſenſe, the 
monſtrous image of a lion's body having a man's 
head, was graven on their temples and altars, to 
ſignify, that to men all divine things are enygma- 
tical and obſcure. So the image of the ſun ſet on 
the head of a crocodile (which liveth as well in the 
waters, as on land) expreſſeth, that the ſun nou- 
riſheth meteors in the air, as well from the waters 
as from the earth, So a ſcepter, at the top where- 
of is made an eye, and an ear, ſignifieth God, 
hearing, ſeeing, and governing all things. The Scy- 
thians are thought to have been delighted with this 
kind of writing. For Pherecides Syrius reporteth, 
that when Darius ſending letters, threatned 7dan- 
thura, king of the Scythians, with the ruin and de- 
ſtruction of his kingdom, unleſs he would acknow- 
ledge ſubjection: Idanthura returned to him a 
mouſe, a frog, a bird, a dart, and a plough- ſhare; 
which Orontopagas, tribune of the ſoldiers, inter- 
preted to ſignify, that by the mouſe, their dwel- 
lings; by the frog, their waters; by the bird, 
their air; b 
Plough their lands; were ſignified to be ready to 
delivered to Darius, as their foveraign 
But Xyphodres made another conſtruction, viz. that 
the king meant, that except Darius with his men 
did haſten away, as a bird thro* the air, or cree 
Into holes as a mouſe, or run into the waters whic 
they had paſſed as a frog, they ſhould not eſcape his 
wore but either be ſlain, or (being made captives) 
18 
difference reported b 


Herodotus, I. 4. 


The fourth and 1 go AD is moral and po- 


ltick, doth contain e pecially the laws, which (ac- 
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the dart, their weapons; by the 


; ord. : 

Eben the Levites took it up, and moved towards 
the river; giving them withal this forcible encou- 
ragement, that they ſhould thereby aſſure them- 
' ſelves of his favour and preſence, who is Lord of 
all the world, when the river of h Jordan ſhould be 
cut off, and divided, and the waters coming from 


grounds. The fame hiſtory is with little above ſhould ftand ſtill on a heap ; 
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as of the laſt and fearful day of dgment : that (as 
faith the ſame author, the oa being alſo an- 
cient) he is not only to be accounted a philoſopher, 
but a prophet of things to come. FR 
lamblicus in his of myſteries of the Egyp- 
tians, taking two very ancient hiſtorians for his au- 
thors, to wit, Seleucus and Menetus, affirmeth, 
thar this Mercury was not only the inventor of the 
Egyptian rms we fe but of all other learning, cal- 
led the wiſdom of the Egyprians, before remembred : 
and that he wrote of that ſubject 36525 books, or 
pages. Of which there were numbred of fiery ſpi- 
rits, 100 books; of aerial ſpirits as many; and of 
ſpirits celeſtial a thouſand : which becauſe they were 
out of the Egyptian language converted by certain 
learned philoſophers into the natural Greek, they 
ſeemed to have been firſt written in that tongue. 
> Clemens Alexandrinus writeth, that among the 
books of Hermes, to wit, of the wiſdom of the E- 
gyptians, there were extant in his time 36 ; of phy- 
fick ſix books; of the orders of prieſts ten; and of 
aſtrology four. | IE 


Ser. VII. 


A brief of the hiſtory of Joſhua; and of the ſpace 
between him and Othoniel ; and of the remain- 
ders of the Canaanites; with a note of ſome co- 
temporaries to Joſhua; and of the breach of faith. 


FTER the death of Moſes, and in the one 
and fortieth year of the egreſſion, in the firſt 
month called Ni/an, or March, Joſhua the ſon of 
Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim, being filled with 
the ſpirit of wiſdom, took on him the government of 
Iſrael ; God giving him comfort, and encourag- 
ing him to paſs the river of Jordan, and to poſſeſs 
and divide among the //raelites the land promiſed. 
The beginning of Joſbua's rule, St. Auguſtine 
dates with the reign of Amyntas, the eighteenth 
king in Aria ; with Corax the ſixteenth king in 
Sicyonia ; when Danaus governed the Argives ; 
and Erictbonius, Athens. 
4 Joſbua, imitating in all things his predeceſſor, 
ſent over Jordan certain diſcoverers to view the ſeat 
and ſtrength of Jericho, the next city unto him on 


the other fide of the river, which he was to paſs 


over. Which diſcoverers being ſaved, and ſent 
back by Rahab, a woman of ill fame, becauſe ſhe 


kept a tavern or victualling houſe, made Joſbua 


know, that the inhabitants of Jericho, and thoſe of 
the country about it, hearing of the approach of 
© //rael, had loſt their courage. Whereupon the 
day after the return of the ſpices, which was the ſixth 


day of the one and fortieth year after the egreſſion, 
3777, removed from * Fhittim in the plains of 


gab, and drew down his army to the banks of 
the river Jordan, and gave them commandment to 
themſelves in order s to follow the ark of God, 


whereby thoſe 
below towards the Dead ſea wanting ſupply, they 
might paſs over into the land of Canaan with dry 


feet. | 


cording to Laertius) Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, or Ter He alſo commanded * Rewben, Gad, and the half 
Maximus deviſed z who in his books of dialogues of tribe of Manaſeh, to prepare themſelves (according 
Pimander and Aſclepius, hath written ſo many things to their covenant made with Moſes) to march in 
of God worthy of admiration ; as well (faith $ixzus the head of the reſt, and (as we call it in this age) to 
Senenjis) of the Trinity, and of the coming of Chriſt, lead in the van-guard, which thro? all the deſarts 
v Clem. Strom. I. 6. Lib. 18. de Civit. Dei, c. 11. 4 Joſh. 2.1. <© Joſh. 2. 11. ( Joſh. 


Clem. Strom. 1. 5. 
u Joſh. 3. 13, Josh. 1. 12. 
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of Arabia, from the mount Sinai to this place, 
thoſe of the tribe of Judab had ed. For 
theſe tribes being already provided of their habita- 
tions, and the country and cities of the Amorites, 
P conquered for them: it a- 
greed with juſtice and equity, that Reuben, Gad, 
and the half of Manaſſeb ſhould alſo aſſiſt their bre- 
thren in the obtaining of their parts, as yet in their 
enemies poſſeſſion. 

On the banks of Jordan they reſted themſelves 
from the ſixth day to the ninth ; and on the tenth 


day of the firſt month Niſan, or March, they paſs'd 


over to the other ſide, taking with them - twelve 
ſtones from the dry ground in the midſt of the river: 
which, for a memory of that miracle by God 
wrought, they ſet up at Gigs on the caſt ſide of 
the city of Jericho, where they encamped the firſt 
night. At which place * Joſbua gave command- 
ment, that all born in the laſt fortieth year in the 
defarts, > ſhould be circumciſed 3 which ceremony 
to that day had been omitted. Of the neglect where- 
of St. Auguſtine giveth for cauſe, the people's con- 
tempt of their ſuperiors, * Thomas excuſeth it in this 
ſort ; that the //7aelites knew not the certain time 
of their removing from one place to another; Da- 
maſcen, that it was not needful by circumciſion to 
diſtinguiſh them from other nations, at ſuch time as 
they lived by themſelves and apart from all na- 
tions. 

On the ſourteenth day of the ſame month, the 


children of Iſrael celebrated the paſſover now the 


third time; firſt, At their leaving Egypt; ſecondly, 
At mount Sinai; and now at *Gilgal. After which 
being deſirous to taſte of the fruits of the country, 
and having, as it were, ſurfeited on manna, they 


parched of the corn of the land, being not yet ful- 


ly ripe, and eat thereof. 

And as Moſes began to diſtribute thoſe regions 
beyond Jordan, to wit, the land of the Amorites, 
which Og of Baſan, and Sibon held, ſo did Foſhus 
perform the reſt ; and after a view and partition 
made of the territories, he gave to each tribe his 
portion by lot. But this partition and diſtribution 
was not done at once, but at three ſeveral times ; 
firſt, By ! Moſes to Gad, Reuben, and the half tribe 
of Manaſſeh, of the lands over Jordan; ſecondly, 
By Joſhua, to the. tribe of Judab, Ephraim, and 
the other half tribe of Manaſſeh, about the fifth 
year of his government; proved in Joſhua xiv. 10. 
and a third diviſion was made to the other ſeven 
tribes at SHilo, where 8s Jaſbua ſeated the Tabernacle 


of the congregation. = 
Ihe victories of Joſhua againſt the kings of the 
Canaanites, are ſo particularly ſet down in his own 
books, as I ſhall not need to le 


ngthen this part b 


their repetiton. In whoſe ſtory I chiefly note theſe 


Firſt,' How in the beginning of the war, thoſe 


little kings, or reguli of the Canaanites, had not ſo 
much underſtand | 
againſt the //raelizes ; but according to the cuſtom 

af thoſe eſtates, from whoſe governors God . hath 


ing, as to unite themſelves together 


taken away all wiſdom and foreſight, they left thoſe 
of their own nation, which were next the invaders, 
to themſelves, and to their own defences z hoping 
that the fire kindled ſomewhat far off, might again 
have been quenched ere it could ſpread it ſelf ſo far 


as their own territories 'and cities. But after ſuch 
time as Jericho and Ai were entered, and the kings, 
people, and cities conſumed, five of thoſe thirty- one 
kings (all which at length 


joĩned themſelves together, firſt attempting the 
Gibeonites, who had rendred themſelves to Jaſbaa. 
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and in that he broke the armies of the firſt five 


at k Gilgal, and ſet on them early the next day, when 
they ſuſpected no enemy at hand; as he did alſo 


his victory, he aſſaulted the 


flight from Gibeon, whereby more of them periſhed, 
the ſun in the firmament, whereby the day was 6 


ſo plainly and excellently taught, as it taketh awa) 


called equivocation. For, notwithſtanding that 
preſly and by name, by the commandment of God, 


periſhed in that war) 


Only five (the reſt looking on to ſee the 
namely the ki 


ing of the Febuſites, in Jebus, 12 
ruſalem, the kings of Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachis and 
Eglon addreſs d themſelves for reſiſtance ; whoſe ar. 
my being by Joſbua ſurprized and broken, chemſelyc; 
deſpairing to eſcape by flight, and hopeleſs of mercy 
by ſubmiſſion, creeping into a cave under ground 
were thence by Foſbua drawn forth and 
In the proſecution of which victory he alſo took 
b Makkedah, and Libnah, and Lachis. . To the te. 
lief whereof Horam king of Gezar and 

of 


periſhed. After which Joſhua poſſeſſed himſelſ 
i Eglon, Heber, and Debir deſtroying theſe citie, 
with their princes. 7 

In the end, and when the ſouth countries were 

ſſeſſed, the cities thereof co ed, and their 

ings and people made duſt ; the reſt: of the C4. 
naanites, guided by the over-late counſels of ne. 
ceſſity, united themſelves to make one grofs ſtr 
and body of an army; which Jabin king of Hazy 
practiſed and gathered together, being at that time 
of all the Canaanite kings the moſt powerful ; which 
army being by Joſbua diſcovered, as the fame reſt- 
ed near the lake of Merom, he uſed ſuch diligence, 
as he came on them unawares ; and ining an ab. 
ſolute victory over them, he proſecuted the fame 
to the utmoſt effect. And, beſides the ſlaughter of 
the defendants, he entered their cities, of which he 
burnt Hazor only, reſerving the reſt for  //+ae] to 
inhabit and enjoy. | 
Secondly, I note, that Joſbua ſhewed himſelf 
ſkilful man of war, for that in thoſe ancient time 
he uſed the ſtratagem of an ambuſh in taking of 4; 


” 
* 


kings of the Amorites, which attempted Gibeon by 
ſurprize: for he marched all night from his camp 


at Merom, when he overthrew Jabin, and his con- 
federates. After which, making the beſt profit of 
great city of Haar. 
Thirdly, The miracles which God wrought 
during this war, were exceeding admirable ; as tte 
ſtay of the river of Jordan at the ſprings, ſo asthe 
army of | 7/ael paſs d it with a dry foot; the fil 
of Jericho by the ſound of rams horns ; the ſhowen 
of m hail-ſtones which fell upon the Amorites in thei 
than by the ſword of Hracl. Again, the arreſt d 
much the more lengthened, as the {/raelites had time 
to execute all thoſe which fled after the overthroy: 
a wonder of wonders, and a work only proper to 
ogy og. x * 
ourthly, Out of the paſſage between 7! 
and the Gikonites, the doctrine of ing faith is 


all evaſion, . it admitteth no diſtinction, nor leaveti 
open any hole or out- let at all to that cunning pe- 
fidiouſneſs, and horrible deceit of this latter age, 


theſe Gibeonites were a people of the Hevites, t. 


to be rooted out, and notwithſtanding that the) 
were liars, and deceivers, and counterfeits, aud 
that they did over-reach, and, as it were, deride J. 
ſua, and the princes, of J/rael, by feigning to be 
ſent as ambaſſadors from a far country, in which 
travel their, cloaths were worn, their bread mould), 
which they avowed to have been warm for nen. 
neſs when, they firſt ſer out; their barrels and bord 
of wine broken, their ſhoos d, and tber 


_ facks, rent and ragged: yet © Jeſbus having ſwom 
A Joſh, 4. 19.  Þ Joſh. 5. 2. < Aug. d. 3. in Joſh.. 4 Thom. part 3. queſt. 70. art. 4. ad 3. Joſh. 5. 10. Jab. 

14. 4 y Jock. 18. d Joſh. 10. i Jo. 10, J. 10. 9. He , 10 = Joſh. 10. 4 Ja "lf th Jol 
9. from wer. 5. te 13. 1 B 0 ne. unto 
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unto them by, the Lord.G of L rael, he durſt 
not, tho urged by. the f | 


lay violent Tands * hem . bat be. pared boch q 


their Mn and the, cities of their inheritance, 
Now ih ger met hag warrant be break ich, 


and to retract, his promiſe made, Tobi 99 5: | 


For firſt, The commandment. which. | 
from God, to rot Out this nation among the 
reſt, preceded by far th peace which he had grant- 


ted them.. Secondly. e might juſtly have put 


theſe men to the ſword, and have fack*d their ci- 
ties; if there be any 8907 from a promiſe made, 
whereof the living God is called to witneſs. For 
it was not to the Gibeonites that he gave peace, 
becauſe he knew them to be a people hated of 
God. He told them, that if they were of the 
FHevites, it was not in his power to make a 
league with them. But it was to a ſtrange peo- 
ple that he gave faith, and to a nation which came 
from far, who hearing of the wonders which the 
God of Iſrael had done in Egypt and over For- 
gan, fought. for peace and protection from his 
people. Thirdly, The accord which *1/rae] made 
with theſe crafty Canaanites was without warrant. 
For it is written in the ſame place, That the 7/- 
raelites accepted their. tale; that is, believed what 
they had ſaid, and counſelled not wwith the mouth 
of the Lord.  Fourthly, Theſe men, who were 
known idolaters, and ſerved thoſe puppets of the 


heathen, men of an apiſh religion, as all worſhip- 
pers of images are, could not challenge the wit- 
neſs of the true. God, in whom they believed not. 


| ay therefore, that if ever man might have ſer- 
ved himſelf by any evaſion or diſtinction, Joſbua 
might juſtly have done it. For he needed not in 


this caſe the help of equivocation, or mental reſer- 
vation. For what he ſware, he ſware in good faith; 


but he ſware nothing, nor made any promiſe at all 


to the Gibeonites, And yet, to the end that the 
faithleſs ſubtility of man ſhould borrow nothing in 
the future from his example, who knowing well, 


that the promiſes he made in the name of God, 
were made to the living God, and not to the dying 
man, he held them firm and inviolable, notwith- 
ſtanding that they to whom he had ſworn it, were 
worſhippers of the devil. 

For it is not as faithleſs men take it, that he 
which ſweareth to a man, to a ſociety, to a ſtate, 
or to a king, and ſweareth by the name of the liv- 
ing Lord, and in his preſence, that this promiſe 
(it it be broken) is broken to a man, to a ſociety, 
to a ſtate, or to a prince; but the promiſe in the 
name of God made, is broken to God. It is God 
that we therein neglect ; we therein profeſs that we 
fear him not, and that we ſet him at naught and 
dety him. If he that without reſervation of ho- 
nour giveth a lie in the preſence of the king, or of 
his ſuperiour, doth in point of honour give the lie 
to the king himſelf, or to his ſuperiour; how much 
more doth he break faith with God, that giveth faith 
in the preſence of God, promiſeth in his name, and 
makes him a witneſs of the covenant made? 

Out of doubt, it is a fearful thing for a ſon to 
break the promiſe, will, or deed of the father ; for 
4 ſtate, or kingdom, to break thoſe contracts which 
have been made in former times, and confirmed 
by publick faith. For tho” it were 400 years after 
Joſhua, that Saul, even out of devotion, ſlaughter- 
ed ſome of thoſe people deſcended of the Gibeo- 
utes : yet God, who forgat not what the prede- 
ceſſors and fore-fathers of Saul and the 1/raelires had 
lworn in his name, afflicted the whole nation with 
4 conſuming famine ; and could not be appeaſed, 


till ſeven of Saut's. ſons. were delivered to the Ei- 


, ? 


beonites grieved, and by them hanged up. _ 
b 5 help of 


Ind certainly, if it be permittec 
a ridiculous diſtinction, or by a 
equivocation, to ſwear one thing by the name of 
the 1 and to reſerve in ſilence a contrary 
intent : the life of man, the eſtates of men, the faith 
of ſübjects to kings, of ſervants to their maſters, 
of vaſſals to their lords, of wives to their husbands, 


and of children to their parents, and of all trials of 


right, will not only be made uncertain, but all the 
chains whereby free-men are tied in the world; 
be torn aſunder. It is by oaths (when kings an 
armies cannot paſs) that we enter into the cities o 
our enemies, and into their armies. It is by oath 
that wars take end, which weapons cannot end: 
And what is it, or ought it to be, that makes 
an oath thus powerful, but this: That he that 
ſweareth by the name of God, doth aſſure others 
that his words are true, as the Lord of all the 
world is true, whom he calleth for a witnefs, and 
in whoſe preſence, he that taketh the oath hath 
promiſed ? I am not ignorant of their poor eva- 
lions, which play with the ſeverity of God's com- 
mandments in this kind: but this indeed is the 
beſt anſwer : That he breaks no faith, that hath 
none to break. For whoſoever hath faith and the 
fear of God, dares not do it. 

The Chriſtians in the Holy Land, when they were 
at the greateſt, and had brought the caliph of Zgypr 
to pay them tribute, did not only loſe it again, 
but were ſoon. after beaten out of the Holy Land it- 
ſelf : by reaſon (faith William of Tyte, a reverend 
biſhop which Wrote that ſtory) that Almerict the 
fiftieth king after Godfrey brake faith with the caliph 
Elbageck, and his vicegerent, the foldan Sanar; 
who being ſuddenly invaded by Almerict, drew in 


the Turk, Syracon, to their aid; whoſe nephew Se- 


ladine, after he had made Egypt his own, beat the 
Chriſtians out of the Holy Land; neither would 
the wooden croſs (the very croſs, ſay they, that 
Chriſt died on) give them victory over Seladine, 
when they brought it into the field as their laſt 
refuge ; ſeeing they had foreſworn themſelves in 
his name, that was crucified thereon, And if it 
be a direction from the Holy Ghoſt, © That he that 
[peaketh lies, ſhall be deſtroyed, and that the mouth 
which uttereth them, ſlayeth the N : how much 
more perilous is it (if any peril be greater than to 
deſtroy the ſoul) to ſwear a lie? It was Euge- 
nius the pope that perſuaded, or rather comman- 
ded the king of Hungary after his great victory 
over Amurath the Turk, and when the ſaid king 
had compelled him to peace, the moſt advantageous 
that ever was made for the Chriſtians, to break his 
faith, and to provoke the Turk to renew the war. 
and tho? the ſaid king was far ſtronger in the field 
than ever; yet he loſt the battle with 30000 Chri- 
ſtians, and his own life. But I will ftay my hand : 
for this firſt volume will not hold the repetition of 
God's judgments upon faith-breakers ; be it againſt 
Infidels, Tacks, or Chriſtians of divers religions. 
Lamentable it is, that the taking of oaths now-a- 
days is rather made a matter of cuſtom than of 
conſcience. | | * 

It is alſo very remarkable; that it pleaſed God 
to leave ſo many cities of the Canaanites uncon- 
quered by 1/rael, to ſcourge and afflict them, by 
barkeing eir idolatry, and as it is faid in the 
ſcriptures, d To be thorns in their eyes to prove them, 
and to teach them to make war. For theſe cities 
hereafter named, did not only remam in the Ca- 
naanites poſſeſſion all the time of Foſpua, but ſoon 
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after his death, the * children of Dan were beaten out 
of the plain countries, and enforc'd to inhabit the 
mountains, and places of hardeſt accels. And thoſe 
of Judah were not able to be maſters of their own 
vallies z becauſe, as it is written in Judges i. 19. 

e Canaanites bad chariots of iron. thoſe 
rincipal cities which ſtood on the ſea-ſide, adjoin- 
ing unto d 2 were {till held by the remainder 
of the Anakims, or Philiſtines; as Azzah, Gath, 
Aſdod, out of one of which cities came Goliath, re- 
membred in Samuel. 

Neither did the children of Manaſſehb over Jor- 
dan expel the Geſburites, nor the Maachathites , 
which inhabited the north parts of Baſan, afterward 
Traconitis. 

Nor the Nephtalims poſſeſs themſelves of Beth- 
ſvemiſh, nor of Bethanah 3 but they entorc'd thoſe 
Canaanites to pay them tribute. Neither did d Aſher 
expel the Zidonians, nor thoſe of Acho, or Acon, 
Athlab, Achzib, Heblah, Aphike, and Rehob, nor 
enforce them to a tribute. | 
No more could Zabulon enjoy Kitron, and Na- 
halol, but received tribute from them. Alſo the 
Canaanites dwelt in *Gezer among the Ephraims 3 
and among the children of Manaſſeb, on the weſt 
of Jordan, the Canaanites held * Bethſhean, Taanach, 
Dor, Ibleam, and Megiddo ; yea, Jeruſalem itlelf 
did the Jebuſites defend above four hundred years, 
even till David's time. | 

Now Joſhua lived one hundred and ten years, 
eighteen of which he governed //rael, and then 
changed this life for a better. The time of his 
rule 1s not expreſſed in the ſcriptures, which cauſeth 
divers to conjecture diverſly of the continuance. 
Joſephus gives him five and twenty years; Seder 
Ollam Rabbi, the author of the Hebrew chronology, 
eight and twenty; and Maſſeus ſix and twenty; 
Maimonius, cited by Maſſius, fourteen; Joannes 
Tucidus, ſeventeen; Cajetanus, ten; Euſebius 
giveth him ſeven and twenty, and ſo doth St. Au- 
guſtine ; Melanctbon, two and thirty; Codoman 
five and twenty, But whereas there paſſed 480 
years from the deliverance of Iſrael out of Egypt, 
unto the building of the temple, it is neceſſary 
that we allow to Joſhua only eighteen of them, 
as finding the reſt ſupplied otherwiſe, which to 
me ſeems the moſt likely, and, as I think, a well 
approved opinion. ; 

The fame neceſſity of retaining preciſely 480 
years from the departure out of Egypt unto the 
building of the temple, convinceth of error ſuch as 
have inſerted years between Joſhua and Othoniel, 
of whom 8 Euſebius finds eight years, to which 
Arius Montanus adhereth; and for which he giv- 
eth his reaſon in his four and twentieth and laſt 
chapters upon Joſhua : Bunting reckons it nine 
years, Bucholzer and Reuſner but one, Codoman 
twenty, and Nicephorus no leſs than three and 
thirty; whereas following the ſure direction of 
theſe 480 years, there can be no void years found 
between Joſbua and Othoniel, unleſs they be ta- 
ken out of thoſe eighteen aſcribed unto Joſhua by 
the account already ſpecified. The praiſes and 
acts of Joſhua are briefly written in the fix and 
fortieth chapter of Eccleſiaſticus, where, among 
many others things, it is ſaid of him, bo was 
there before him like to him, for he fought the 
battles of the Lord? 

That he wrote the book called by this name, 
it was the opinion of Arius Montanus, becauſe it 
is ſaid in the laſt chapter, verſe 26. And Joſhua 


wrote theſe words is {Hi bob" of lot of” Gut; 
which 1015 : F "be apr 1 
covenant” Which 7% ._ made! With fru in 9 
chem, where they all prommffeck to ferve' und obey 
the Lord, which promiſe” Jau cauſed tp be 
written in the book of the law ; and of "this opi. 
nion were Cajetai and Mule : Thetdorer doch 
likewiſe concelVe that the BODE of ' Foſbua'was col. 
lected out of an ancient . intitled” Lie, 
Juſtorum; remembted by Joſbua himſelf; and 
others, that it was the work of Samue !; for where. 
as Montanus groundeth his opinion upon theſe 
words of the 26th verſe, ' Aud Foſhua wrote theſe 
words, &c, this place hath nothing in it to prove 
it; for when the people had anſwered Joſbua, * Th 
Lord our God will wwe ſerve, and bis voice will we 
obey ; it followeth bare made a covenant with 
the people, and wrote the ſame in the book of the 
iy. Ad. EE nt Su 
There lived at once with Joſhua, Eritthonius in 
Attica, who taught that natioh to yoke | beaſts to. 
gether, thereby to till the ground with more eaſe 
and ſpeed: and about the ſame time the fifty 
daughters of Danaus (as it is faid) flew the fifty 
ſons of Egyptus, all but Lynceus, who ſucceeded 
Danaus, if the tale be true, There lived alſo with 
Joſbua, Phenix and Cadmus, and near the end of 
Joſbua's life, Jupiter is ſaid. to have raviſhed Eu- 
ropa the daughter of Phenix (afterwards married 
to Aſterius king of Creta) and begat on her Minos, 
Radamanthus, and Sarpedon. But * St. Auguſtine 
reports this raviſhment to be committed by Aan. 
thus, and yet they are more commonly taken for 
the ſons of Jupiter. But it may be doubted whe. 
ther k Minos was father to Deucalion, and Deucalion 
to Idomeneus, who was an old man at the war of 
Troy, and Sarpedon was in perſon a young or ſtrong 
man at the ſame Trojan war. And ſo doth_ Neſtor 
reckon up in the counſel of the! Greeks, Theſeus 
and Perithous for men of antiquity, and of ages paſt : 
Minos being yet more ancient than any of 
But hereof elſewhere. 


CH AP. VI. 


Of the tribes of Iſrael, that were planted 
in the borders of Phenicia, with ſundry 
ſtories depending upon thoſe places. 


SE r. | 


The proem to the deſcription of the whole land of 
Canaan, with an expoſition of the name of Syria. 


FT H E ſtory of the Judges ought to follow that 


of Joſhua, after whom the commonwealth 

of the Jews was governed by kings, of 
which ſo many of them as ruled the ten tribes, 
ſhall be remembred when we come to the deſcrip- 
tion of Samaria : but becauſe the land of Canaan, 
and the borders thereof, were the ſtages and thea- 
tres, whereon the greateſt part of the ſtory paſsd, 
with that which followeth hath been acted, I think 
it very pertinent (for the better underſtanding of 
both) to make a geographical deſcription of thoſe 
regions; that all things therein performed by 
the places known, may the better underſtood 
and conceived. To which purpoſe (beſides the 
addition of the neighbour countries) I have be- 
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on ry eribe” hi ee n; ang. and Egypt; bounded by the midland 4" on the 


do ſhew "whit cities and 5 ſtrength were 
the Jews obtained; and what fumbers it plea« 
ſed God to leave unconquered ; by hom he mi 
correct and * when it gf for His 
* at fundry times fot It or neg- 

ae the Led of al power, A adored thot 
deaf and dead idols of the heathen.” Divina boni- 
tas (faith St. Augnſtine) ideo maxime iraſtitur in hot 


culo; ne iraſcatur in futuro; & miſericorditer tem- 


alem adhibet ſeveritatem, ne eternam juſte in- 
ferat ultionem; the divine goodneſs is eſpecially 
therefore angry in this world, that it may not be 
angry in the world to come; and doth mercifully 
uſe temporal ſeverity, that it may not juſtly bring 
upon us eternal vengeance, e. 

To the cities herein deſcribed, I have added a 
ſhort ſtory of the beginnings and ends of divers 
kingdoms and common-wealths; and to help my 
ſelf herein, I have peruſed divers of the beſt authors 
upon this ſubject; among whom, becauſe I find 
ſo great diſagreement in many particulars, I have 
rather in fuch caſes adventured to follow mine own 
reaſon, than to borrow any one of their old pat- 
terns, 

And becauſe Canaan, with Paleſtina of the Phi- 
lifines, and the lands of Og and Sibon kings of Ba- 
ſan, and the Arabian Amorites, were but ſmall pro- 
vinces of Syria; it ſhall be neceſſary, firſt to divide 
and bound the general, and ſo deſcend to this par- 
ticular, now called the holy land. 

Fyria, now Soria, according to the largeſt de- 
ſcription, as it was anciently taken, imbraced all 
Gol regions from the Euxine ſea to the Red ſea; 
and therefore were the Cappadocians, which look 
into Pontus, called E rider or white Syrians. 
But taking it ſhorter, and from the'coaſt of Cilicia, 
which is the north border, unto Idumea towards 
the ſouth, Tigris towards the ſun- riſing, and the 
Mediterranean ſea weſtward: it then containeth, be- 
ſides Babylonia, Chaldea, Arabia the Deſart, and 
Arabia Petrea, that region alſo which the Greeks 
call Meſopotamia z; the Hebrews Syria, of the two 
rivers, to wit, Tigris and Euphrates, for ſo Aram- 
Nabairaijm is expounded; alſo Padan Aram; that 
Is, Jugum Syrie, becauſe the two rivers go along 
in it as it were in a yoke. | 

*Edeſſa, ſometimes Rages, now Rage, was the 
metropolis of this region of Syria. In Syria, taken 
largely, there were many ſmall provinces, as Cœle- 
ſyria, which the Latixs call Syria Cava, becauſe it 
lay in that fruitful valley between the mountains of 
Libanus and Anti- lybanus, in which the famous ci- 
tles of Antioch, Laodicea, Apamea, with many others 
were ſeated. Then Damaſcena, or Syria Lybanica, 
taking name of the city * Damaſcus, and the moun- 
uns of Lybanus, the regal ſeat of the Adades, the 
firt kings of Syria. Adjoining to it was the pro- 
vince of Sophene, or Syria Soba, Choba, or Zobal; 
over which Adadezer commanded in Solomon's 
ume, Then Phenicia and the people Syraphe- 
nices: and laſtly, Syria Paleſtina bordering Egypt; 
of which f Prolemy maketh Judea alſo a part; and 
to that province which Moſes calleth Seir and E- 
1 Pomponius Mela giveth the name of Syria 

ea. | 


SECT. II. 


Of the bounds of the land of Canaan, and of the 
promiſes touching this land. 


UT that land which was anciently Canaan, 
| taketh a part of Phenicia, and ſtretcheth from 
behind Lybanus to the great deſarts between /dumea 


welt, | and the mountains of- Hermon; GHend, and 
Arnon towards the eaſt; the ſatne hills which  Srra- 


ght 60 calleth Paconi or Nacbuitæ,; and Proſemy Hip- 


pus: The name of Canaum it had from Canaan 
the ſon of Cham, & lingua appellata fuit Canaun; 
The language was alſo called Canaan, faith on- 
tanus; andafter Hebræa of the Hebrews, who took 
name from Heber, the ſon of Sale, according to b St. 
Auguſtine. But Arius Mlimmunus not fo well allowing 
of this derivation, makes it a common name to all 
thoſe of Noahs ſons, which paſsd over Euphrates 
towards the weſt ſea. For the word Heber, ich he, 


y is as much as tranſtens, or tranfnittenr, of going 


or paſſing over.” And beciuſe the children of A 
braham had for a long dime no certain abiding ; 
therefore, ds he thinks, they were by the Egyptians 
called Hebfæi, as it were paſſengers, which is alſo 
the opinion of C. Kere and of i Euſebins long 
before them both. It had alſo the name of Fudez 
from Juda; and then afterwards intitled the holy 
land, becauſe therein our Saviour Chriſt was born, 
and buried. Now this part of Syria was again di- 
vided into four, Ron or into Edom (otherwiſe 
Seir, or Edumea) Galilee, Samaria, and Judea. 
Galilee is double, the ſuperior, called Gentium, and 
the inferior; and that Galilee and Judea are diſtin- 
guiſhed, it is plain in the kevangeliſts, tho' both 
of them belong to Phenicia. | 

Now beſides theſe provinces of Phenicia, and 
Paleſtina (both which the river of Jordan bound- 
eth; ſaving that Phenicia ſtretcheth a little more 
eaſterly rowards Damaſcus) that part alſo to the 
eaſt of Jordan, and within the mountains of Her- 
mon, Gilead, and Arnon, otherwiſe Traconi, fell to 
the poſſeſſion of half Manaſſeh, Gad, and Reuben, 
and therefore are accounted a part of Canaan alſo ; 
as well becauſe anciently poffets'd by the Amorites, 
as for that they were conquered and enjoy'd by 
the //raelites; which eaſtmoſt parts are again di- 
vided into Baſan, or Batanea, into Gilead, Mo- 
ab, Midian, Ammon, and' the territories of the 
Machati, Geſſuri, Argobe, Hus. They are known 
to the latter coſmographers by the name of Arabia 


in general; and by the names of Traconitis, Pie- 


ria, Batanea, &c. of which I will ſpeak in their 
proper places. 

But where Moſes deſcribeth the land of Canaan 
in the tenth of Geneſis, he maketh no mention of the 
latter provinces, which fell to Manaſſeb, Gad, and 
Reuben; for theſe be his words: Then the border of 
tbe Canaanites was from Zidon, as thou comeſi 10 
Gerar anti! Azzah (which is Gaza) and this was 
the length of the country north and ſouth ; then 
it followeth in the text; Aud as thou goeſt unto So- 
dom and Gomorrah, and Admah, and Seboim, even 
unto Laſba; by which words Meſes ſetteth down 
the breadth, to wit, from the Dead ſea to the Me- 
diterranean. But in I Deuteronomy, it ſeemeth to 
be far more large; for it is therein written: All 


the places whereon the ſoles of your feet ſhall tread 


ball be hours: your coaſt ſhall be from the wilder- 
neſs, and from Lebanon, and from the river Perah, 
unto the uttermoſt ſea. Now for the length of the 
country north and ſouth, this deſcription agreeth 
with the former; only Lebanon is put for Zidon- 
and the wilderneſs for Gerar and 4zzah, which 
make no difference : but/ for the breadth and extent 
eaſt and weſt, if Perah be taken for Euphrates, 
then the land promiſed ftretcheth it ſelf both over 
Arabia Petrea and the defart, as far as the border 
of Babylon, which the [ſraelites never poſſeſYd, 
nor at any time did ſo much as invade or attempr. 


3 Ptol Afize Tab. 4. b Ptol. 5. © Aurogallus. d 1 King 11, © Herod. in Polym. Dion. 1. 2. * Rol. Aſiæ Tab. 4. 
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And therefore Vadianus doth conceive, that by the 
river Perab, was meant Jordan, and not; Euphra- 
tes; taking light from this place of Jaſbus ; Be- 
hold 1 have divided unto you by lot theſe nations, that 
remain to be an inheritance according to your tribes ; 
from Jordan, with all the nations that I have. de- 
flroyed, even unto the great ſea weſtward. | 

And thoꝰ it de true, that David greatly enlarged 
the territory of the holy land: yet, as 


am receptas. 


doth the not poſſeſſing of all theſe countries give 
advantage to thoſe: that would make any irreligious 


cavil, as touching the promiſe of God to the //- 


raclites unperformed : for when both their kings, 
magiſtrates, and le fell from his worſhip and 
ſervice, it pleaſed him, not only to incloſe them 
within that territory, which was for ſo many people 
exceeding narrow; but therein, and elſewhere, to 
ſubject them unto thoſe idolatrous nations, whoſe 
falſe and fooliſh gods themſelves alſo ſerved and 
obey d. And ſure, the promiſe by which the He- 
brews claimed the inheritance of © Canaan, and the 
laſting injoying thereof, to wit, as long as rhe hea- 
ven were above the earth, was tied to thoſe condi- 
tions, both in the verſes preceding, and ſubſequent ; 
which the //aelites never performed. And there- 
fore they could not hope for other, than all man- 
kind could or can expett 3 who knew, that all ſorts 
of comforts, from the merciful goodneſs. of God 
looked for, as well in this life as after it, are no lon- 
ger to be attended, than while we perſevere in his 
love, ſervice, and obedience. So in Deuteronomy 
xi. 8. the keeping of God's commandments, 
was a condition joined to the proſperity of J/rael. 
For therein it is written 3 Therefore ſhall ye keep all 
commandments which I command you this day : that 
he may be ſlrong, and go in, and poſſeſs the land, hi- 
ther ye go to poſſeſs it. Alſo that you may prolong 
your days in the land which the Lord ſware unto your 
fathers, &c. 

The like condition was alſo annexed to the en- 
joying of the land conquered, and the poſſeſſion 
thereof, ſo long as the heavens are above the earth. 
« For if ye keep diligently, ſaith he, all theſe com- 
mandments, which 1 command you to do, that is, 
ro love the Lord your God, &c. then will the Lord 
caſt out all theſe nations before you, and ye ſhall 
poſſeſs great nations, and mightier than you. And 
here, tho it be manifeſt, that by reaſon of the 
breach of God's commandments, and their falling 
away from the worſhip of his All-powertul majeſty, 
to the idolatry of the heathen, the conditional pro- 
miſes of God were abſolutely void, as depending 
upon obedience unperformed. Yet I cannot miſlike 
that expoſition of Melan#hon ; for, ſaith he, often- 
dit promiſſionem præcipuam non eſſe de hoc politico 
regno; He ſheweth that his chief promiſe is not of 
a civil kingdom. To which agrees that anſwer, 
which St. Jerome made to a certain heretick, in his 
epiſtle ad Dardanum, who accuſed St. Jerome, that 
he overthrew the reputation of the Jes ſtory, and 
brought the truth thereof in queſtion, by drawing 
it altogether into an allegory, and ad illam duntax- 
at viventium terram que in celis eſt (that is) Only 
to that land of the living which is in heaven. Quo- 
niam tota Judæorum regio adeo anguſta ſit ambitu, 
ut vix longitudinem habeat 160 milliarium, latitudi- 
nem vero 40, & in his etiam regiones, loca, urbes, & 
oppida ſunt plurima, nunquam a Judeæis occupata, 


a Joſh. 23. 4. b Vadian. Epitom. trium terræ partium. cap, Palzſtinaz Deut. 11. 21, 4 Deut. 11. 


well noteth, if Perah in the former place be taken 
for Eupbrates, then was it but per gentes in amiciti- 
For David did not at any time enter 
ſo far to the eaſt as AHria, or Babylonia. Neither 


ſed tantum ee 4; pollicitations. promiſſa; 
the whole copnygy 92 e Jews is ſo narrow Fe 


paſs, that wilcaxcehath 160 miles in length, and 

49.019 ey rats eſe ar countries, os 

ces, cities, .and Many: towns, which the Jews never 

poſſeſs d, but Were only e divine promiſe 
Pea 


In like manner the ſame father upon I ſaiab, 
touching the bleſſings 8 unto. Zeruſalem , 
where he hath theſe words, e De quo diſcimus Hieru- 


alem neguaguam in Palæſtina regione petendam . que 
totius provinciæ deterrima eſt, & ſaxofis mantibu; 
aſperatur; & penariam patitur ſitis : ita us culgſi. 
bus utatur pluuiis, & raritatem fontium ciſlernarym 
extructione ſoletur: ſed in Dei manibus, ad quam di- 
citur feſtinaverunt ſtruftores. tui; From whence, 
faith he, we learn, that Jeruſalem is not to be ſought 
in that region; of Palgfina, which is the wort of 
the whole province, and ragged, with craggy moun. 
tains, and ſuffereth the penury of thirſt : ſo as ir 
preſerveth rain water, and ſupplietli the ſcarcity of 
wells, by building of ciſterns: but this 7ers/alen i; 
in God's hands, to which it is ſaid thy builders have 
haſtned ; ſo far. St. ores: Where alſo, to pre- 
vent miſtaking, he thus expoundeth himſelf; Ne. 
que hoc dico in ſuggillationem terre Judææ, ut here. 
ticus ſycophanta mentitur : aut quo auferam hiſtoric 
veritatem : que fundamentum eſt intelligentie ſpirity- 
alis, ſed ut decutiam ſupercilium Judeorum : qui ſyy- 
agogæ anguſtias latitudini eccleſiæ preferunt, $i 
enim occidentem tantum ſequuniar literam, & ny 
ſpiritum viviſicantem, oſtendant terram promiſſionis 
lafte & melle manantem; Neither Caith he) ſay I 
this to diſgrace the land of Judea (as the heretical 
ſycophant doth belie me) or to take away the truth 
of the hiſtory, which is the foundation of ſpiritual 
underſtanding,” but to beat down the pride of the 
Jews ; which enlarge the ſtraits of the ſynagogue, 
farther than the breadth of the church: for if they 
follow only the Killing letter, and not the quickning 
ſpirit, let them ſhew the land of promiſe flowing 
with milk and honey. * 

By this it may alſo be gathered, howſoever it be 
unlikely (ſeeing the weſt bound in the place, Dew. 
X1. 24. had his truth in the literal ſenſe; that 
Euphrates or Perath, which is made the eaſt bound, 
ſhould be taken only for a ſpiritual ſenſe) yet ne- 
vertheleſs that Jerome's opinion inclineth to this, as 
if this Perath were not to be underſtood for Ei- 
phrates : and that the promiſe it ſelf was never ſo 
large, much leſs the plantation and conqueſt of 
Iſrael. | 
And now for a more particular deſcription of this 
holy land, becauſe Aſher, Nephtalim, and Zabulon, 
held the northermoſt part, and were ſeated in Phe- 
nicia, I will begin with theſe three, taking Aſter 
for the firſt : of which tribe, yet before I ſpeak, l 
muſt admoniſh the reader touching the names of 
places in this, and the other tribes to be mentioned, 
that he remember that many names, by reaſon of 
the divers fancies of tranſlators, are diverſly ex- 
preſſed ; fo that to the unskilſul they may ſeem di 
verſe, when they are one and the fame: the reaſon 
of this diverſity (as by thoſe learned in the Hebrew 
I am taught) 1s, partly, becauſe the ancient editions 
of the Hebrew want vowels, the old tranſlators 
imagined other vowels than now the Hebrew edi. 
tions have; and partly, becauſe the ancients expreſ- 
ſed or omitted divers conſonants, otherwiſe than the 
latter do think fit. 
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SE C . III. 
The Tribe of As HERR. 


＋ 1: 
The bounds of the tribe of Aſher; 


HE Aſberites deſcended of Aſher, the fon of 

Jacob by Zelpha, the hand-maid of Lea, 
were increaſed while they abode in Epypr, to the 
number of 41500 and odd perſons, all men above 
20 years of age, and able to bear arms at che time, 
when they were muſtered by Moſes at mount Sinai. 
all which number periſhing in the deſarts, there re- 
mained of their iſſues, beſides women and children, 
53400 bodies fit for the wars: which paſs'd the ri- 
ver of Arnon, into the plains of Moab; and, after 
the conqueſt of Canaan, had for their portion that 
part of Phenicia, from Zidon, and the fields of Li- 
hann c, unto Prolomais Acon along the fea coaſt, 
containing 30 Engliſh miles, or thereabouts; and 
from the midland ſea to the eaſt border, ſome 12 
miles; tho? * Antoninus makes it ſomewhat larger. 
This part of Canaan was very fruitful, abounding 
in wine, oil, and wheat, beſides the Bal/amum, with 
other pleaſant and profitable commodities ; accord- 
ing to that prophely, Aſſer pinguis panis;, concern- 
ing Aſher, his bread ſhall be fat; ® And he ſhall 
give pleaſures for a king. 


+ U. 
Of Zidon. 


HE firſt city ſeated on the north border of 
the territory of Aſber, was Zidon, which 
Joſbua calleth the great Zidon, both for ſtrength 
and magnitude. The Greeks, and ©, Curtius, make 
Agenor the founder thereof: and © 7uſtin derives the 
name from the abundance of fiſh on thoſe 


' ſhores ; whereof it hath been called Zidona. But 


that it was far more ancient, ( Moſes, Joſhua, and 
Joſephus witneſs, the ſame being founded by Zidon, 
the eldeſt of Canaans ſons: and fo ſtrong it was 
in Joſhua's time, as neither did himſelf attempt it, 
neither could the 4/erites, or any of their ſucceſ- 
ſors, maſter it : but it continued all the time of the 
judges and kings, even unto the coming of Chriſt, 
a city interchangeably governed, by their own 
princes, or other magiſtrates : tho*, according to 
the warnings and threats of the prophets © //aiah, 
Jeremy, Ezekiel and Zachary; it was often afflict- 
5 both by the enemies ſword, and by the peſti- 
ence. — | 

Zidon is ſeated on the very waſh of the Phenician 


ſea, which is a part of the Mediterranean, or mid- 


land ſea. It hath to the north, the city of Berythus, 
and the river Leontis; and to the ſouth, Sarepta, 
or Sarphat, which ſtandeth between it and Tyre ; 
the diſtance between which two great and famous 
cities, to wit, Zidon and Tyre, is 14000 paces, 
laith f Sejglerus : but Vadianus makes it 200 furlongs, 
and ſo doth Weiſinbury, in his deſcription of the 
holy land, and both from $rrabo: which 200 fur- 
longs make 25 miles. This difference of diſtance, 
as well between theſe two known cities, as all the 
reit, make it over-difficult to deviſe any new ſcale 
to the map and deſcription of the holy land. 
What kings it had till Agenor's time, there is 
Ant. Itin. d Gen. 49. 


zum, read: vitrarias,] 


ther colonies 
mote ; as unto Thebes, and Sephyra, cities of Beotia 


thoſe clear 


« Juſtin, 1. 18. - 4 Gen. 10. Joſeph. : Ifa, 23. Jer. u 8. & 32. Zach. 9. 
38: f. 19. Vadian. Phcen. f. 278. Strab. 1. — Any I. — b Zach. 9. 2. 1 Flin. I. 5. 

olhua's time they practiſed Glaſs-making'; whence Junius far M 
—— — 8. @s it ſeems, becauſe th 
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no memory; Thie ſtory which Zeno the philoſo- 

her, who was a Zidonian, wrote thereof; being 

y time conſumed and loſt. It ſeemeth to be more 
ancient than Tyre ; which was alſo built by the Zi- 
donians, For as 8 Strabo noteth, Homer ſpeakin 
of Zidon, neglefteth the memory of Tyre ; becauſe 
it was but a member of Zidon, arid a city ſubject to 
the kings thereof: tho' it be true, that in atter- 
times it contended with Zidon for primacy, and be- 
came far more renowned, ent, and ſtrong. 
From Zidon had Solomon and Zorobabel their prin- 
cipal workmen, both in timber and ſtone; for the 


building of the temple. For as it flouriſhed in all 


forts of learning, ſo did it in all other mechanical 
arts and trades : the prophet * Zachary calling them 
the wiſe Zidonians; The city was, both by nature 
and art, exceeding ſtrong, having a caſtle or cita- 


del on the north fide, ſtanding upon an unacceſſi- 


ble rock, and compaſſed by the ſea; which after 
the citizens became Chriſtians, was held and defend- 
ed by the knights of the Duzch order: and another 
caſtle it hath on the ſouth ſide, by the port of Egypt, 
which the templers guarded. It alfo ſent many o- 
ſides that of Tyre, into places re- 


in Greece. 


Strabo and i Pliny give the Zidonians the inventi- 
on of * glaſs, which they uſed to make of thoſe ſands 
which are taken out of the river Belus, falling into 
the Mediterranean ſea, near Ptolomais or Acon ; 
and from whence the Yenetians fetch the matter of 
glaſſes which they make at Murana ; 
of which St. Jerome and Pliny. Zidon inſignis arti- 
fex vitri, Zidon vitrariis officinis nobilis; Zidon a 


famous glaſs-maker, or a ſkilful worker in glaſs- 


- houſes. 


They were in religion idolaters (as the reſt of 
the Canaanites) worſhippers'of Baal and! {ftaroth - 
which idols, tho* common to the other of the iſſue 
of Canaan (as Pineda gathers out of 1 Sam. xxxi. 


10. and Judges x. 6.) yet eſpecially and peculiarly 
were accounted the gods of the laat; as ap- 
pears 1 Kings xi. 5. in the ſto 


of Solomon's idola- 
try, where Aſtaroth is called the God of the Zido- 
nians : and 1 Kings xvi. 33. in the ſtory of Achab, 
the chief worſhipper of Baal, where it is faid, that 
he marrying Jezebel, the daughter of the king of 
the Zidonians, worſhipped their Baal. Divers Baals, 
and divers Aſtaroths, in their idolatries, they ac- 
knowledged; as it appears by the plural names of 
Baalim and Aſtarotb, 1 Sam. Xi. 10. and elſewhere: 
for even the name Aſtaroth, as I am informed by a ſkil- 
ful Hebrician, is plural; the ſingular being Aſtoreth. 
whence Judg. ii. 13. the Septuagint read e\dTpeuooy 
rale oioloiplaic; They worſhipped the Aſtarties. 
The occaſion of this their multiplying of their Baals, 
and Aſtoreths, may be diverſly underſtood ; either 
in reſpect of the diverſity of the forms of the ima- 
ges, or of the worſhip in divers places, or of the 
ſtories depending upon them; which (as fables uſe 
to be) were leſs in divers cities _— 

uftine Quæ fl. 19. in Judg. thinks Baal and Aſtarte 
5 be . — — For the Carthaginians 
(which were Brians) call Juno by ſome ſuch name 
as Aftarte, Tull. 1. 3. de Nat. Deorum, making 
divers goddeſſes of the name of Venus, expounds 
the fourth to be Aſtarte; whom he makes to be 
born of Tyrys and Syria, and to have been the wife 


f Palzſt. 
9. © Tr ſeems that even in 


—_ maiim, which ad verbum, ii as much as combuſtiones aqua- 


furnaces were where there was ffore of water, either for the 


wing of the bellows by the force of the water, of for other neceſſary uſes. But there are others that take them for ſalt-pits, and others 


again for 'bet-baths. 1 The form of Aſtoreth (or Aſtarte] /cemgrh is baue been a ſbeepz for, Deut. 7. 13. the word in the plural 
3 Sgnifieth ſheep ; and 4 on ho Auguſtine's opizion, that Aſtarte aua: Juno: for the form of ber buſband Jupiter Hammon 
as ram. . OE F | 
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of Adonis, As alſo Macrob. 2. Saturn, cap. 21. 
ſays, that Adonis was with great veneration com- 
monly worſhipped of the 4ſſyrians..., And Jerome, 
upon Ezekiel viii. 44. notes, that Thammuz (whom 
there the idolatrous women are noted to bewail) is 
the name of Adonis among the Syrians. So that it 
may ſeem, that in the worſhip of 4farte, or Ve- 
nus, they did bewail her husband Adonis. As al- 
ſo the Grecians did in their ſongs of Adonis, 
* Mourn for Adonis the fair, dead is Adonis the 
fair. Howbeit, others in that place of Ezekiel, 
not without good probability, expound the mourn- 
ing for Thammuz, to be the mourning for Oſiris, 
in the ſacrifices of is: whoſe loſs of her huſband 
Ofiris, was as famous in the Egyptian idolatry, as 
with the Grecians, Venus's loſs of Adonis. And 
to this agreeth that which Plutarch hath, de Jide 
& Oſiride; that Ofiris with the Egyptians, is cal- 
led Ammuz ; which word may ſeem to be the ſame 
with EzckiePs Thammuz. But howlſoever theſe 
Zidonians were thus anciently foſtered with the 
milk of idolatry : yet they were more apt to receive 
the doctrine and goſpel of Chriſt after this aſcenſi- 
on, than the Jews ; who had been taught by Mo- 
ſes, and the prophets, ſo many years, whereof our 
Saviour, in Matthew and Luke ; > Wo be to thee 
Chorazin, &c. For if the great works which were 
done in thee, had been done in Tyrus and Zidon, they 
had repented long agone, &c. But I fay unto you, 
it ſhall be eaſier for Tyrus and Zidon, at the day of 
judgment, than for you. 

It received a Chriſtian biſhop with the firſt ; 
who was afterwards of. the dioceſe of Tyre. But in 
the year of our redemption 636, it fell into the 
hands of the Saracens; and continued in their poſ- 
ſeſſion till Baldwinus the firſt, then king of Je- 
ruſalem in the year 1111, by the help of the 
Danes and Norways, who came with a fleet to viſit 
the holy land, and took port at © Jopp; it was 
again recovered, the. commandment thereof being 
given to Euſtace Cremer, a nobleman of that coun- 
try. And again, in the year 1250, it was re-edifi- 
ed and ſtrengthened by Lodowick the French king; 
while he ſpent four years in the war of the holy 
land. * Laſtly, in the year 1289, it was recon- 
quered by the Saracens; and is now in poſſeſſion of 
the Turks, and hath the name of Zai. 


+ III. 


Of Sarepta, with a brief hiſtory of Tyre in the ſame 
' coaſt. 


Arepta, or, after the Hebrew, Sarphath, is the 
8 next city ſouthward from Zidon, between it 
and the river called Naar, or Fons hortorum Li- 
bani (of which more hereafter) ſtanding in the 
way towards Tyre, a city very famous for the 
excellent wine growing near it: of which Sidonius; 


Vina mibi non ſunt Gazetica, Chia, Falerna, 
Quæque Sareptana palmite miſſa bibas. 


J have no wine of Gaza, nor Falerna wine, 
Nor any for thy drinking of Sarepta's vine. 


This city had alſo a biſhop of the dioceſe of 
Tyre : after it came to the Saracens and Turks, as 
the reſt, and now called Sapher, faith Poſtellus. 

Not far from Sarepta, was fituate that ſome 
time famous city of Tyre, whoſe fleets of ſhips 
commanded, and gave the law over all the Me- 
diterranean ſea, and the borders thereof; during 
which time of greatneſs and power, the Tyrians 
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erected Utica, Leptis, and Carthage in Africa; of 
which Virgil; © Urbs antiqua fuit Tyrii tenuere cola. 
ni, Carthago. And Carthage was therefore called 
unica quaſi Phenicum, a colony of the Phenici. 
ans, In Spain they founded Gades, now Caliz. In 
Italy, Nola. In Afia the leſs, Dyomos Achilli;. 
which city the s Scholiaſt of Apollonins placeth ne. 
the river Phyllis 1n Bithynia. NN 

It had anciently the name of Zor, or Tzor ; and 
ſo it is written in Joſhua xix. taking name from 
the ſituation, becauſe built on a high rock, 
at one end. The Latins, as it ſeems, knew it 
the name of Sarra; for * Virgil calleth the purple of 
Dre, Oftrum Sarranum, by which name Juvena! 
and Silius remember it. The Zidoniaus built it up- 
on a high hill, whereof many ruins remain to this 
day, the place being ſtill known by the name of 
the ancient Tyre and becauſe it was a colony of 
the Zidonians, the prophet 1/aiah xxiii. calleth it 
the daughter of Zidon which Trogus alſo confirm. 
eth, tho* Bero/us, by affinity of name, makes 251 
ras the ſon of Japbet to be the parent thereof: 
and tho', no doubt, it was very ancient (for ſo much 
the prophet //aiah xxilii. alſo witneſſeth, Js not this 
your glorious city, whoſe antiquity is of ancient days ?) 
yet, that Thiras the ſon of Japbet ſet himſelf in 
the boſom of the Canaanites, who built Zidan, 
and peopled all that region, I ſee nothing to per- 
ſuade me. . | 

But that new Tyre, in after-times ſo renowned, 
ſeemeth to be the work of Agenor : and of this 
opinion was Curtius and Joſephus. And Euſebius 
makes this city elder than Solomon's temple 240 
years: Cedrenus 361, who alſo addeth that Zyus, 
the wife of Agenor, gave it her name: but of 4ze- 
ys I will ſpeak more at large in the ſtory of their 


gs. 

For ſtrength, and for the commodiouſneſs of the 
harbour, and the better to receive trade from all pla- 
ces, it was in this new erection founded in an iſland 
700 paces from the continent; and therefore * Exe 
kiel placeth it in the midſt of the ſea, as ſome read; 
or as others, in the innermoſt part of the ſea ; whence 
he calleth it, ſituate at the entrance of The ſea ; as 
alſo the ſame prophet calleth it, he mart of the 
people for many iſles : and Iſaiah xxiii. 3. A mart 
of the nations. And ſo proud, wealthy, and mag- 
nificent was this city, as the prophet IJ/aiab xxvii. 8. 
calleth the merchants thereof princes, and their chap- 
men the nobles of the world. 

It excelled, both in learning, and in manufac- 
ture; eſpecially in the making and dying of pur- 
ple and ſcarlet cloth: which, faith Julius Pollux, 
was firſt found out by Hercules's dog, who paſſing 
along the ſea coaſt, and eating of the fiſh Conchilis 
or Purpura, the hair of his lips became of that 
colour. It worſhipped the fame idols that Zidin 
did; faving that Hercules became their patron inat- 
ter- times. For Alexander Macedon, when the Tyri- 
ans preſented him with a crown of gold, and other 
gifts, deſiring to remain his friends and allies, an- 
ſwered them, that he had vowed a ſacrifice to Her- 
cules, the defender of their city, and the anceſtor 


of the Macedonian kings, and muſt therefore en- 


ter it. Whereupon they ſent him word, that Her- 
cules's temple: was in the mountain of old Yrr, 
where he t perform that ceremony. But 
this availed not, for Alexander was not ſo ſuper- 
ſtitious, as ambitious; he deſired to enter the 
town, which being denied, he, as one whom 10 
peril could fear, nor labour weary, gathered together 


as many ſhips as he could, and brought from Li- 


Daiere xany AJ. Þ Matth. 11. 20. e Tyr. 11 Bell. Sacr. 14. Vitriac. E 27, 4 Niger Poſtellus. © Virgil. L1. 
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zanus fo great a number of cedars, and ſo many 
weighty ſtones from the old city of Tyre adjoin- 
ing, as notwithſtanding that his materials were of- 
ren waſhed away with the ſtrength of the ſea and 


the tides, yet he never reſted, till he had made a that 


foot paſſage from the continent to the iſland : and 
having once approached their walls, he over-topp*d 
them with turrets of wood, and other frames ; 
from whence (having filled the body of force with 
the violent moving ſpirit of reſolution) he became 
lord thereof, putting all to the ſword that reſiſted ; 

which, he cauſed 2000 more to be hung up 
in a rank all along the ſea- ſnore; which execution 
in cold blood he performed (as ſome authors 
affirm) upon the iſſues of thoſe ſlaves which had 
formerly lain all their maſters, taking their wives, 
children, riches, and power of government to them- 
ſelves. This victory of Alexander over the Ty- 
rians, * Joſephus remembreth; and how Sana- 
hallat revolted from Darius, and came to Alexan- 
der with 8000 ſoldiers ; who was the laſt ſatrapa, 
or provincial governour, which Darius ſeated in 
Samaria; the ſame who having married his daugh- 


ter to Manaſſeh, brother to Jaddus the high prieſt 


of Jeruſalem, obtained of Alexander that a temple 
might be built on the mountain Garizim, over Sa- 
maria ; that the forces of the Jews being divided, 
Alexander might the better hold them in obedience. 
The honour of which prieſthood he beſtowed on 


his ſon-in-law Manaſſeh, whom the Jews oppugn- 
ed, for that he had married out of their tribes, 


and with a Gentile : but while Alexander beſieged 
Gaza, Sanaballat, whom b Gulielmus Tyrius calleth 
Sanabula, died. | 

Long before this deſolation of Tyre, by the cru- 
elty of Alexander, it was attempted by Salmanaſ- 
ſar the AH rian king; when the growing pride 
of the Aſſyrians, after that they had conquered the 
ten tribes, with the reſt of Syria, became envious 
of the beauty, riches, and power of that city. He 


beſieged it both on the land fide, and with three- 


ſcore ſhips of war held the port; to the end that 
neither any victuals nor any ſupply of men might 
enter it: but the Tyrians with twelve fail ſcattered 
that fleet, and took five hundred priſoners of the 
© {ſſjrians 3 notwithſtanding, the Aſjrian conti- 
nued his reſolution, and lay before it by his lieu- 
tenants five years, but with ill ſucceſs. And this ſiege 
Menander Epheſius, cited by Joſephus, made report 
of in his chronicles, as he found the ſtory among 
the annals of the Tyrians (which the ſaid Menander 
converted into Greek) adding that Eluleus, whom 
Trius calleth Heli/eus, was then king of Tyre, hav- 
ing governed the fame ſix and twenty years. Soon 
after this repulſe of Salmanaſſar, and about 200 
years before the victory of Alexander, Nabuchodo- 
wor, at ſuch time as he deſtroyed Jeruſalem with 
the temple, came before this city; who indeed gave 
to Alexander the example of that deſpa 
of joining it to the continent. For Nabuchodonoſor 
had formerly done it; tho* by the diligence of the 
citizens, and the ſt of the ſea, the ſame caw- 
ſey and paſſage was again broken down and de- 
moliſhed. BL | 


Againſt Nabut hodonoſor for many years the Ty- 
7121s defended themſelves 3 for ſo long did theſe 


Babylonians continue before it: As every head was 
made bald, and every ſhoulder made bare, faith, E- 
zekiel xxix. 18. who with the prophet Iſaiah ch. 23, 
Ge. had manifeſtly foretold the deſtruction of this 


proud place. In the end, and after thirteen years 


ſiege or more, the Hrians, deſpoiled of all their 
b De bell. fac. 1. 13. c. 4 


d r. Ant. Judæ, 1. 11. c. 8. 
ce bell. fac. 13. 4. Joſeph. Ant. 1. 9. c. 15. 


| 4 Ezek. 29. 19. 
1yr. 11. bell; ſacr. 17. 
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hopes, and remembring over-late the predictions 
and threatnings of God's prophets, having prepar- 
ed a convenient number of ſhips, abandoned their 
city, tranſporting with themſelves the ableſt of all 
remained; and with their wives, children, 
and portable riches, failed thence into Cyprus, Car- 
thage, and other maritimate cities of their tributa- 
ries, or confederates ; ſo as the Babylonians find- 
ing nothing therein, either to ſatisfy ſo many la- 
bours and perils, or any perſon upon whom toavenge 
themſelves for the loſs of ſo many bodies in that 
war. It pleaſed God in recompence thereof (who 
ſtrengthened this reſolution, as in a work of his 
own) to make Nabuchodonoſor victorious over the 
*Egyptians ; and gave him that kingdom and the 
ſpoil thereof, as it were in wages for his army. 
Whereupon St. Ferome noteth, that God leaveth 
not the good deeds of the heathen unrewarded ; 
who tho? they cannot hope by any laudable world- 
ly action, to attain unto that eternal happineſs re- 
erved for his ſervants and faints ; yet ſuch is the 
boundleſs goodneſs of God, as he often repayeth 
— with many worldly gifts and temporal bleſ- 
ings. 

Now of this enterpriſe of Nabuchodonoſor againſt 
Tyre, profane hiſtorians have not been ſilent. For 
both Diocles and Philoftratus (as Joſephus citeth 
them) the one in his ſecond book, the other in his 
Phenician hiſtories remember ir. 

After theſe two great vaſtations by the kings of 
Babylon and Macedon, this city of Tyre repaired 
and recovered itſelf again; and continued in great 
glory about 3oo years, even to the coming of our 
Saviour Chriſt ; and after him flouriſhed in the 
Chriſtian faith near 600 years; the archbiſhop 
whereof gave place to none but to the patriarch of 
Jeruſalem only; who within his own dioceſe had 
fourteen great cities, with their biſhops, and ſuffra- 


gans; namely, Caipha, otherwiſe Porphyria, Acon 


or Ptolomais, Sarepta, Zidon, Ceſarea Philippi, 
Berptus, Biblas, Botrys, Tripolis, Orthojia, Archis, 
Aradus, Antaradus (or Tortoſa) and Maraclea. But 
in the year 636, it was with the reſt of that beau- 
tiful region of Phexicia and Paleſtina, ſubjected to 
the cruel and faithleſs Saracen. Under the burden 
and yoke of whoſe tyranny it ſuffered with the other 
Paleſtine cities 488 years. 

t In the year 1112, it was attempted by Baldwin 
king of Jeruſalem, but in vain; yet in the year 
1124, by Guaremonde, patriarch of Feruſalem, 
vicegerent to Baldwin II. with the aſſiſtance of the 
Venetians, and their fleet of gallies, it was again 
recovered, and ſubjected to the kings of Feruſalem, 
and ſo it remained 165 years. 

Finally, in the year 1189, Saladine having firſt 
taken Feruſalem, removed his whole army, and 
ſar down before Zyre, drawing his flect of ſhips and 
gallies from Alexandria into the port, this city as 
then only remaining in the Chriſtian power. 

The citizens finding themſelves reduced into great 
famine, and many other miſeries, they at once with 
certain raſters of timber, fired, burnt and brake 
the Saracens fleet, and ſallying out reſolvedly up- 
on his army, ſlew ſo great numbers of them, and 
followed their victory with ſuch fury, as that the 
Saracens forſaking their trenches and tents, ro- 
moved in great diſorder and diſhonour. Two 
years after which victory, the body of that fa- 
mous Frederick Barbaroſſa (who by the lamen- 
table accident of following the Chriſtians ene- 


mies over a river unfordable, periſhed by the. 
weight of his armour therein) was brought and 


F e Joſeph. Ant. I. 9. c. 14. Et cont. Ap. 1. Gul. Tyrius, 
< Joſeph Ant. I. 10. c. 13. © £Gul. Tyr. bell. ſac. 5 Gul. 
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interred in the cathedral church of Tyre; near unto 


that glorious ſepulchre of Origen, garniſhed and 


mp with guilt pillars of marble, 940 years 
ore therein buried; but in the year 1289, the 


Saracens again attempted it, and carried it, and 
it now remaineth ſubject to the Turks. | 


＋ IV. 
Of Ptolomais, or Acon. 


HE third city along the coaſt of the ſea, 

which the Aſberites could not obtain, on the 
ſouth bound of Aſber was Acbo, which was the an- 
cient name thereof, after Jerome; tho? other good 
authors affirm, that it took name from Acon the 
brother of Prolemy. * Pliny calleth it Ace; and 
otherwiſe the colony of Claudius. It had alſo the 
name of Coth, or Cod; and by Zeiglerus it is cal- 


led Ha#ipos. 


But, laſtly, it was intitled Pzolomais, after the 
name of one of the Egyptian Ptolemies; which city 
alſo, as it is 1 Mac. 11. another of the VProlemies 
perfidiouſly wreſted from his ſon-in-law Alexander, 
which called himſelf the fon of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the ſame Alexander having married Cleopatra, 
daughter of the faid Ptolemy, not long before. 
Therein alſo was Jonathan Maccabeus treacherouſly 
ſurprized and lain, as it is 1 Maccab. xii. 48. 
by the perfidiouſneſs of © Tryphon 3; whom ſoon at- 
ter Antiochus purſued, as it is in the ſtory enſuing 3 
and by like reaſon, about the ſame time, was the 
aforeſaid Alexander in the war againſt Demetrius, 
one of the ſons of Antiochus the great, with whom 
Ptolemy joined, overthrown and treacherouſly mur- 
dered by Zabdiel the Arabian, to whom he fled 
for ſuccour ; and his head preſented unto his father- 
in-law Ptolemy, who enjoyed not the glory of his 
victory and treaſon above three days, for God 
ſtruck him by death. 

For the beauty and ſtrength of this city, this 
Alexander made it his regal ſcat ; two parts of the 
ſame being environed by the ſea ; and the port of 
ſafety and capacity, not infer iour to any other in 
all that tract. This city is diſtant from FJeruſa- 
lem fome 34 miles: four miles to the north, from 
the mountain Carmel, and as much to the ſouth 
from Caſtrum Lamberti from Tyre, © Antoninus 
maketh it 32 Italian miles. In the midft of the 


city there was a tower of great ſtrength, ſome 


time the temple of Belzebub, and therefore called 
the caſtle of flies; on the top whereof there was 
maintained a perpetual light, like unto that called 
Pharus in Egypt; to give comfort in the night 
to thoſe ſhips, which came near and ſought that 
part. it had in it a biſhop's ſeat, of the dioceſe 
of Tyre, after it became Chriſtian; but in the year 
636 (a fatal year to the Chriſtians in thoſe parts) 
it was forced and taken by Haomarus the Saracen. 
In the year 1104, it was regained by * Baldwe I. by 
the help of the gallies of Genoa ; to whom a third 
of the revenue was given in recompence. Again, 
in the year of our Lord God 1187, Saladine, king 
of Egypt and Syria, became lord thereof. In the 
year of Chriſt 1191, by Richard king of England, 
and Philip king of France, it was repoſſeſſed and 
redelivered to the Chriſtians. Laſtly, In the year 
1291, it was, by the fury of the Saracens, be- 
ſieged with an army of 150000, entred, ſack' d, 
and utterly demoliſhed ; tho' in ſome ſort after- 
ward re-edified, and it is now Tur kiſb. 


6 Plin. lib, 9 c. 19. in deſcrip. ter. ſanct. b Ptolomæus Philometer. c I Mac. . 10. 4 1 Mac. 11. 18. e Ant. 17 
f Herrold. 8 G. Tyr. bell. ſac. I. to. c. 23. Herrold. 1. 1. bell. fac. Tit. 7. & I. 2. c. 2. & alibi, h Broch. Itin. 4. 
the place and memory of his death. See chap. 9. F. 1. Jerom. de locis heb. Joſ. bell. Jud. I. 1. c. 11. Plin. I. 5. c. 19. 


30. 29. 1 Sam. 29. I; 


Boot Il. 


e W men e 

Of the caſtle of St. George. | | 
Ni E miles rom Prolomais, toward the eaſt; 
E is the caſtle of h St, George ſeated, in which 
e was born; the valley adjoining bearing the ſame 
name. And tho? for the credit of i St..Gegrgy, 
killing the dragon, I leave every man to his own 
belief: yet I cannot but think, that if the ki 
of England had not ſome probable record of that 


his memorable act, among many others, it was 


ſtrange that the order, full of honour, which EA. 


ward III. founded, and which his ſucceſſors royal. 
ly have continued, ſhould have borne his name, ſe. 
ing the world had not that ſcarcity of faints in 
thoſe days, as that the Exgliſb were driven to make 
ſuch an erection upon a fable, or perſon feigned. 
The place is deſcribed by Adrichomius, in his de- 
ſcription of Aſber, to have been in the fields of 
Libanus, between the river Adonis and Zidon. His 
own words are theſe : Hoc loco qui ab incolis Cap- 
padocia appellatur, non longe a Beryto, memorant 
inclitum Chriſti militem D. Georgium, regis filiam 
ab immaniſſimo Dracone aſſervaſſe : eamque mactata 
beſtia parenti reſftituiſſe. In cujus rei memoriam ec. 
clefia poſtmodum fuit edificata ; In this place, 
which by the inhabitants 1s called Cappadocia, not 
far from Berytus, men ſay that the famous knight 
of Chriſt, St. George, did reſcue the king's daugh- 
ter from a huge on 3 and having killed the 
beaſt, delivered the virgin to her parent. In me- 
mory of which deed, a Church was aſterwards 
built there: Thus far Adrichomias. His authors 
he citeth Ludovicus Roman. Patric. Navigationum, 
J. 1. c. 3. and Bridenbach, Itin. 5. The valleyun- 
der this caſtle ſome time called Aſber, was afizr- 
ward called the valley of St. George, If this au- 
thority ſuffice not, we may rather make the ſtory 
allegorical, figuring the victory of Chriſt, than 
accept of George the Arian biſhop, mentioned by 
Am. Marcellinus. 


+ VI. 
Of Acziba, Sandalium, and others. 


ET WEEN Prolomais and Tyr: along the 
D ) ſea-coaſt, was the ſtrong city of Acziba, or 4- 
chazib, which * St. Jerome calleth Achziph, and J- 


ſephus, Ecdippos; Pliny, Ecdippa, one of thoſe 


which defended itſelf againſt the Aſberites. Bel 
forreft finds Acziba and Sandalium, or the caſtle 
of Alexander to be one, but I know not whence 
he had it. | 

The twelve ſearchers of the land which Mo 
ſent from Cades-barne, travelled as far to the north 
as Naob, or Rechob, in the tribe of Aber, which 
Recbob, as alſo Berothe, which by Ezekiel xlvii. 16. 
is placed in theſe north borders, belong'd, in David's 
time, to the king. Hadarezer, as it may be gather- 
ed out of 2 Sam. viii. S. and x, 6. and it defended 
itſelf againſt the Aſberites, as Zidon, Tyre, 4chziph» 
Ptolomai, Alab, Helbah, and Aphek did. 

This Apbek it was, whoſe wall falling down, lev 
27000 of Benhadad's ſoldiers after that 300000 
had been ſlaughtered by the J1/raelizes, under che 
conduct of Abab. Here Junius finds that the Pb- 
liſtines incamped, a little before the battle at Giſboa, 
tho' in his note upon 1 Sam. ix. 1. he takes Asobet 
there mentioned (at which battle the ark Was t 
ken) to have been in | Jada. Of which Ja,. 
53. and in 2 Kings Xlil. 17. he reads Fortilti, 


1 1 Kind 
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for, in Aphek. Where others convert it, Pareytions 
in bor at”, vh 

O. The next place along the caſt is handel, firſt 
called Schandalium Schander, which we call 
Alexander, for Alenender Macedon built it, when 
he beſieged Tyre and ſet it on à point of land 
which extendeth itſelf into the ſea, between Haciba 
and Tyre which caſtle. Ba/dwixe the firſt rebuilt and 
fortified, in the year of Chriſt 1157, when he un- 
dertook the. recovery of Bre. 8 

Not much above a mile from this caſtle, there ariſeth 
chat moſt plentiful ſpring of water, which Solamon 
remembreth, called the * Mell of living waters - from 
whence, not only all che fields and plains about 
Tyre, are made fruitful by large pipes hence drawn; 
ba: the ſame ſpring, which hath not above a bow- 
ſhot of ground to travel till it recover the ſea, dri- 
veth ſix great mills in that ſhort paſſage, faith 
b Brochard. i 

Within the land, and to the eaſt of Acziba, and 
Sandalium, ſtandeth Hoſe : and beyond it, under 
the mountains of Bre, the city of Ach/aph, or 
Arab, or after St. Jerome, Aciſap, à city of great 
ſtrength, whoſe king, the reſt, was lain 
by Joſhua, at the waters of Merom. 


+ vn. 
Of Thoron, Giſcala, and ſome other places. 


ARTHER into the land, towards Jordan, 
was (cated the caſtle of Thoron, which Hugo 
4 Sanfto Abdemare built on the eaſtermoſt hills of 
Bre, in the year 1107, thereby to reſtrain the ex- 
curſions of the Saracens, while they held Tyre a- 
gainſt the Chriſtians the place adjoining being very 
fruitful, and exceeding pleaſant, From this caſtle, 
the lords of Toros, famous in the ftory of the 
wars for the recovery of the Holy Land, derive 
their names, and take their nobility. It had in it 
a curious chappel, dedicated to the bleſſed virgin, 
in which Humphrey of Thoron, conſtable to Baldwine 
III. king of Feru/alem, lieth buried: There were 
five caſtles beſides this within the territory of Aſher ; 
whereof four are ſeated almoſt of equal diſtance 
from each other; to wit, Caſrum Lamperti, Mont- 
fort, Indin (or Saran) Caſtrum regium, and Belfort. 
The firſt near the ſea, under the hills of Saron; 
the next three, to wit, Iudin, Montfort and Re- 
gium, ſtand more within the land, and 

to the brotherhood and fellowſhip of the Teuto- 
1i:i, or Dutch knights (by which they defended 
themſelves, and gave ſuccour to ather Chriſtians, 
ar ſuch time as the Saracens poſſeſſed the beſt part 
of the upper Galilee) the chief of which order was in 
Ptolomats Acon. The firſt fortreſs was, for beauty 
and ſtrength, called Belfort, ſeated in the high 
ground upon the river Naar, near the city Rama 
of which in this tribe, Jaſbua xix 29. for which 
the Vulgar reads Horma, making the article a part 
of the word, and miſtaking the vowels; from the 
liege of this caſtle of Belfart, the great Saladine, 
king of Syria and Egyp!, was by the Chriſtians ar- 
my raiſed, and, with great lols and diſhonour, 
repulſed. 

To the eaſt of Belfort, is the ſtrong city of Alab 
(or {chlab) which St. Ferome calleth .Chalab ; one 
of thoſe that defended themſelves againſt Aſber, 
as Roob (or Rechob) not far thence did. 

Towards the ſouth from Roob, they place Gala- 
la (which Herod, ſurnamed the Aſcalonite, rebuilt) 
making it of the territory of Chabol, Quod Syro- 
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| diſplicere fignificat (ſaith Kb rnbyr. 
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Others think this Chabol, or Chalad, ud, 2 


circuit of thaſe twenty cities given to Hiram, 
have been without the — of the Holy r 
tho* bordering Aſber on the north fide: as it is ſaid, 
1 Keg. ix. 11, that they were in regione limilis; 
that 18 in limite regionis, in the border of the coun- 
try : for it was not lawfyl, ſay they, to give wp 
ſtrangers any part of the poſſeſſon allotted to the 
Kg ho ſoever, that after Hiram had refuſed 

m, they were peopled by the 1/rae{ites, it ap- 
pears 2 Cbron. vii. 14. And it ſeems they were 
conquered by David, from the Sri Rechobee 
whole city Noob, or Rechab, was in theſe parts. 

Almoſt of equal diſtance from the caſtle of Tho- 
ren, they place the cities of Gi/cala, and Gagars : 
of which Gadara is rather to be placed oyer Jor- 
dan : Giſcala was made famous by Joby the ſon of 
Levi, who from a mean eſtate, gathering toge- 
ther 400 thieyes, greatly troubled all the upper 
Galileg ; at ſuch time as the Romans attempted the 
conqueſt of Judea; by whoſe practice Foſephus, 
who then commanded in the upper Galilze, was 
greatly endangered : whereof himſelf hath written 
at large, in his ſecond book of thoſe wars, chap. 36. 
This John betraying, in all he could, the city of 
Gi/cala (whereof he was a native) to the Roman 
ſtate : and finding a reſiſtance in the city, gave 
opportunity, during the contention, to the Tyrians 
and the Gadarjms, to ſurprize it; who at the ſame 
tune forced it, and burnt it to the ground: But be- 
ing by Jeſepbus's authority rebuilt, it was after- 
wards rendred to Titus by compoſition, They 
find alſo the cities of Cane major, and Cades (or 
Cedeſſa ; ) of the firſt was that Syro-Phenician, 
whale daughter Chriſt delivered of the evil ſpirit. 
Near the other, they ſay, it was that Jonathas Mac- 
cabæus overthrew the army of Demetrius. 

There are, beſides theſe forenamed cities within 
the tribe of Aſber, divers others; as on the ſouth 
border, and near the ſea, Meſſal, or Miſbeal : 
within the land i Be/ara, * Bethdagon, and Bethe- 
mec, ſtanding on the ſouth border, between Aſber 
and Zabulon on the north- ſide, joining to Syro- 
Phemcia, is the city of Hethalan, or Chethlon, the 
utmoſt of the Holy Land that way; under which, 
towards the ſea, is Chali, and then! Enoch, ſup- 
poſed to be built by Cain, and named of his ſon 
Enoch, but without probability, as I have formerly 
proved. There are others alſo beſides theſe, as 
Amman, or Chammoy, of which Zoſhug xix. 28. 
where alſo we read of Nehiel, Rama, Alamelec, and 
Beton the cities of Alcath, or Chelcath, Habaon, 
and Rechob, and Miſbeal, which we have already 
mentioned, were by the Aſberites given to the Le- 
pites. Of others held by the Canaaniies, mention 
is made Judges i. 30. to which, out of m Joſhua, 
we may add Epron, Ambad, and others, on which 
no ſtory dependeth, and therefore I will not peſter 
the deſcription with them. 


VIII. 
Of the rivers and mountains of Aſher. 
HE rivers to the north of Aſber, are Adonis, 


| afterwards Canis, to which Zeigler joineth 
Lycus, Ptolemy, Leontis : both which fall into the 


Cant. 4. b Itin. 1. e Joſh. 12. 20. © Herold. I. 2. c. 4. Continuationis bell. ſac. e jo. Ant. 13. 21. and 15. 
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ſea near Berytus : which river of Leontis, Montanus 
draws near unto Zidon finding his head notwith- 
ſtanding, where * Prolemy doth, between Zidon and 
Tyre. It hath alſo a river called Fons hortorum 
Libani, which Adrichome, out of Brochard, enti- 
tleth Eleutherus for which he alſo citeth Þ Pliny ; and 
1 Maccabees xi. but neither of thoſe authorities prove 
Eleutherus to be in Aſher for this river falleth 
into the ſea at the iſle of Aradus, not far from Ba- 
lanea, witneſs © Ptolemy : and therefore *Pinetus cal- 
leth it Yalania, and Poſtellus, Valana which ri- 
ver boundeth Phenicia on the north- ſide: to which 
Strabo alſo agreeth : but this principal river of A- 
ſber Arius Montanus calleth Gabatus. Chriſtianus 
Schrot, out of the mouth and papers of Peter Laic- 
ian (which Laicſtan in this our age both viewed 
and deſcribed the Holy Land) calleth the main ri- 
ver, Fons hortorum Libani : and one of the ſtreams 
which runneth into it from the north-fide, Naar; 
and another from the ſouth-weſt, Chabul, of the 
city adjoining of the ſame name; for Eleutberus 
it cannot be. There is alſo another river deſcribed 
by Aarichome, named Jepthael, which I find in no 
other author, and for which he citeth Joſhua xix. 
but the word © Ghe, which is added there to Jep- 
thael, is not taken for a river, but for a valley : 
and for a valley, the Yulgar, the Geneva, and A. 
rins Montanus turn it. There is alſo found in Aſber 
the river of Belus, remembred by Joſephus and Ta- 
citus, which is alſo called Pagidas, faith f Pliny : 
out of the ſands of this river are made the beſt 
glaſs, which ſome time the Zidonians practiſed ; 
and now the Yenetians at Murana. Arins Monta- 
nus makes Belus to be a branch of Chedumim ; 
which it cannot be; for Belus is known to flow 
from out of the lake Cendevia; as all coſmogra- 
phers, both ancient and modern, and the later tra- 
vellers into thoſe parts witneſs. It 1s true, that the 
river of Chiſon, taketh water from Chedumim 3 
but not in that faſhion which Montanus hath de- 
{cribed it: neither doth it find the ſea at Ptolomais 
Acon, according to Montanus, but farther to the 
ſouth, between Caiphas and Sicaminum, witneſs 
Zeigler, Adrichomius, and Schrot. 

Beſides theſe rivers, there are divers famous 
ſprings and fountains, as that of living waters ad- 
joining to Tyre: and 8 Maſerephot, or after St. Je- 
rome, Maſerephotmaim, whoſe well filled by the 
flood of the ſea adjoining (they ſay) the inhabi- 
tants, by ſeething the water, make ſalt thereof, as 
at Nantwich. | 

The mountains which bound Aſber on the north, 
are thoſe of Anti-libanus, which with Libanus bound 
Cele/yria ; two great ledges of hills, which from 
the ſea of Phenicia, extend themſelves far into the 
land eaſtward, four liundred ſtadia, or furlongs, 
according to h Srabo for that length he giveth to 
the valley of Cele/yria ; which thoſe mountains 
incloſe : but i Pliny gives them 1500 furlongs in 
length from the weſt (where they begin at Theip- 
ſophon, or Dei facies, near Tripolis) to the moun- 
tains of Arabia beyond Damaſtus ; where Anti- 
libanus turneth towards the ſouth, Theſe ledges, 
where they begin to part Traconitis and Baſan from 
the deſart Arabia, are called Hermon : which 
2 alſo nameth Sion; the Phenicians, Syrion; 
and the Amorites, Sanir; neither is this any one 
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mountain apart, but a continuation of hills; which 
running farther ſoutherly, is in the ſeriptures called 
Galaad, or Gilead the ſame being til a part of 
Libanus, as the prophet Jeremy \proveth 3-- Galaay 
tu mibi caput Libani : noting that this Galaad'is the 
higheſt of thoſe hills of Libapns." Strabo knows 
them by the name of Tracomite ; and Prolemy by 
Hippus. Arius Montanus  calleth theſe mountains 
bordering, Afber, Libanus, for "Anti-libanus,” con. 
trary to all other coſmographers, but he giveth ng 
reaſon for his opinion. s. 

They take the name of Libanus from their white 
tops; becauſe, according to Tacitus, the higheſt 
of them are covered with ſnow all the ſummer; 
Hebrew word Libanos (faith Weiſſenburgh) ſignifieth 
whiteneſs, Others call thei by that name of the 
frankincenſe which thoſe trees yield; becauſe . 
ſofvoloc 18 alſo the Greek word for that gum; 

Niger out of Aphrodiſeus affirmeth, that on L. 
banus there falleth a kind of honey-dew, which i; 
by the ſun congealed into hard ſugar, - which the 
inhabitants call Sacchar, from whence came the 
Latin word Saccharum. vg 

The rivers which Libanus beſtoweth on the neigh- 
bour regions, are, Chryſorrhoas, Jordan, Eleuthe- 
rus, Leontes, Lycus, Adonis, Fons hortorum Libazi, 
and others, 

The reſt of the mountains of Aſber, are thoſe 
hills above Tyre, and the hills of Saron, both ex- 
ceeding fruitful ; but thoſe are but of a low ſtature, 
compared with Libanus for from Nebs, or the 
mountain of Abarim, in Ruben, Moſes beheld Liba- 


uus 60 miles diſtant. 


SECT. IV. 
The Tribe of NEPHTALI1M-. 
. WO 
Of the bounds of Nephtalim, and of Heliopolis, 
and Abila. 


HE next portion of the land of Canaan, 

| bordering Aſber, was the upper Galilee ; the 
greateſt part whereof fell to the lot of Nepbtalin, 
the ſon of Jacob by Billa, the handmaid of Rachel: 
who, while they abode in Egypt, were increaſed to 
the number of 53400 perſons, able men to beararms, 
numbred at mount Sinai all which leaving their 
bodies in the deſarts, there entred the holy land o 
their ſons 45400, beſides infants, women, and chil- 
dren, under 20 years of age. The land of Nep!- 
talim took beginning on the north part from the 
fountains of Jordan, and the hills of Libanus adjoi- 
ing, as far ſouth as the ſea of Galilee, bounded on 
the weſt by Aſber, and on the eaſt and ſouth-ealt by 
Jordan. : 

On the north ſide of Libanus, and adjoining to 
this territory of Nephtalim, did the Amorites (0 
Emorites) alſo inhabit z in which tract, and under 
Libanus, was the city of Heliopolis; which the height 
of the mountains adjoining ſhadowed from the ſun, 
the better part of the day. Poſtellus calls it Balbec 
Niger, Marbech ; and Leonclavius, Beallebeca. 

Of this name of m Heliopolis, there are two gi 
cities in Egypt: the firſt called On, by the Hebrews 
and the Chaldean paraphraſt, otherwiſe Bethſemes, 


2 Aſiæ Tab. 4. b Plin. I. 9. e Afiz Tab. 4. d Poſt Orthoſiam & Eleutherum eſt Tripolis. © The word Nachal is an. 


- biguous, either for a valley, or for a river : but this word Ghe, is always a valley, as in Gehinnon and Geſlemanim. Joſeph. | 


2. Bell. Jud. c. 3. f Lib. 5 c. 19. In Joſh. 19. 26. it is called Shichor; of which name many underſtand another flream, Joſh. 
13. 3. which running by Petra of Arabia, falleth into the Jake Sirbonis, and divideth Egypt from the promiſed land; ewhereabout tho 

ce Rhinocolura, for which city Junius tateth Shichor i that place of Joſhua ; but howwſoever, whether this Shichor, Joſh. 13, A 
be a river or a city, it appears that this name is found, both in the north bound of the Holy Land, __ 19. 26. and in the 


bound. Joſh. 13. 3. s See the mote in the ſecond ſeftion of this paragraph. h Strabo, 
I Nig. ain w m Guil. Tyr. Bell. fac. I. g. c. 15. Theodor 
4. Hiſt, Eccleſiaſt. Mela. I. 3. c. 9. Juſt. Geſtel. in itinerar. Joſeph. in pluribus locis. Euſeb. 8. Demonſt. Volat. I. 11. f. 243, 


Deut. 4. 48. * Strab. I. 10. Ptol. Aſiæ Tab. 4. Sueton. 


. 10. i Plin. L 5. C. 20. 
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or aſter the” Latins, Solis oppidum, or Domus ſolis; 
The city ofthe ſun : into which, fairh Ulpian, Se- 
verus the Roman emperor ſent a colony: the other 
Geſtelius nameth Dealmarach : and of this name 
Stephanus alſo findeth a city in Thrace, and Ghcas 
in e 2 
There 18 alſo, in the ſame valley adjoining to 
Nepbralim, Chalcis, and Abila. Chalcis, of whom 
the region towards Palmyrena hath the name of 
Chalcidica, over which Herod, Agrippa, and Bere- 
nice the queen commanded. a 53613 , © 
Abiloa alſo gave name to the region adjoining 3 
of which Lyſanius, the ſon of. Herod 'the elder, be. 
came tetrarch or governour ; whereof Ptolemy gave 
ir the addition of Ly/anii, and called it Abila Ly- 
ani. Volaterran names it Aphila, of which he 
notes that one Diogenes, a famous ſophiſter, was 
native, who by Yolaterran is intituled Aphileus, 
not Abileus. After that this city of Abila, or Aphi- 
Ia, had received the Chriſtian faith, Priſcillinus be- 
came biſhop thereof; ſlain afterwards by our Brj- 
tiſh Maximus at Trever. For diſtinction of this ci- 
(if it be not the ſame, as it may be thought to 
be the ſame) it is to be remembred, that in the 
tribe of Mana ſſeh, joining upon the bounds of 


the tribe of Nephralim, there is another city of the 


ſame name, ſavi g that it is written with an [E] for 
an [1], and called Adela, remembred in the xxth 
chapter of the 2d of Samuel. The ſame Joſephus 
calls Abelmachea, and Jerome, Bethmacha. In the 
lace of Samuel, for diſtinction fake, it is written, 
Alel Beth-Mahaca (for belike it was the town of 
Mahaca, the wife of Macir, the ſon of Manaſſeh, 
the father of Gilead) in the Chronicles it is called 
Abel-Majim. This city Joab beſieged ; becauſe Se- 
ha the ſon of Bichri; who rebelled againſt David, 
fled thereinto for ſuccour ; but a certain wiſe wo- 
man of the city perſuading the people to caſt Seba's 
head over the wall, Joab retired his rea © The 
ſame city was afterwards taken by the king of 
Damaſcus, Benbadad; and after a while by Te- 
glatphalaſar. 

The word Abel may be expounded, either to ſig- 
nify bewailing, or a plain ground, and therefore no 
marvel, that. many towns (with ſome addition for 
diſtinction ſake) were thus called; for even of be- 
wailing many places took name, as Bochim, 7udg. 


ii. 4, and ſo doubtleſs b 4bel-Miſraim, Gen. I. 11. 


and yet Junius, in his note upon Numb. XXXIIi. 
49. thinks that Abel- Sittim was lo called, rather by 
reaſon of the plain ground there (to wit, in the land 
of Moab) and ſo perhaps Abel-Mebola in the tribe 
of Ephraim; the town of Eliſha the prophet ; alſo 
Abel-Vinearum of the Ammonites, whither Jeptha 
purſued them. 


+ II. 
Of Hazar, 


N this tribe of Nephtalim, was that famous city 
of Jabin, in Joſbua's time, called Aſar (or, af- 
ter the Chaldean paraphraſt, Haſzor) by Joſephus, 
Aſera; by Junius, Chatzor; 
names Heſron, the regal city and metropolis of Ca- 
naan, ſeated in the weſt part of Nephtalim, towards 
Aſver. In this city was that great rendezvous, and 


which Laicſtan 


TH 
aſſembly of thoſe 24 kings againſt ua; who be- 
ing all overthrown, ſlain, —— this their 
powerful city was by Jobs taken and burnt to 
duft; But in proceſs of time, the ſame being re- 
built by the Canaanites; a ſecond king Jabin, 137 
years after the death bf this firſt Jabin; invaded 
the //raelizes: and being ordained of God to pu- 
niſh their idolatry, he prevailed againſt them; and 
held them in a miſerable ſervitude 20 years; till 
Deborah the propheteſs overthrew Siſera; Jabin's 
lieutenant; and his army, near the mountain Tabor; 
This city Solomon reſtored at ſuch time as he alſo 
re-edified Gear, burnt by Pharaoh of Egypt, with 
*Megiddo, Bethoron, and other cities; but about 260 
CY after, it fell into the' hands of Teglatphalaſar, 
g of the IHrians. It is now, ſaith Adrichomins, 
called Antiopia; it was one of the principal cities of 
Decapolis. There is another city of this name in 
the territory of Benjamin, ſeated on the confines 
of Aſcalon, called the new Hazar, * faith Jerome. 


+ UI: 
Of Czfaria Philippi. 

Here was alſo on the border, and within the 
territory of Nephtalim; that renowned city 
of Laiſh, or Lajiſch, as Junius writes it, or f Lef- 
chem; which city the children of Dan (being ſtraight- 
ned in their territory under Juda) invaded and ma- 
ſtered, and gave it the name of their own parent 
Dan; and by that name it is written in Gen. xiv. 
at which place Abraham ſurpriſed Chedorlaomer 
and his co ; and followed his victory as far 
as Sobah, formerly remembred in the diviſion of 
Syria, otherwiſe called Sophena. And after the 
poſſeſſion of the Danites, it had the joint name of 
Leſchem Dan. Weiſſenburgh writes it Lacis ; the 
Geneva, & Laiſh; Joſephus, Dana; Benjamin, 
Balina; Breitenbach, Belena ; but the now inhabi- 
tants know it by the name of Balina to this day : 
witneſs Nubrigenſis, Tyrius, Yolaterranus, Brochard 
the monk, and Poſtellus ; who alſo taketh this ci- 
ty to be the ſame which in Marthew xv. 39. in the 
Lulgar is called Magedan for which the Greek 
text hath Magdala in that place; and in St. Mark 
viii. 10. ſpeaking of the ſame ſtory, Dalmanutha. 
At ſuch time as the children of Dan obtained this 
place, it ſeemeth that it was either a free city, of 
the alliance and confederacy of the Zidonians, or 
elſe ſubject unto the kings thereof; for it is written, 
Judges xviii. 28. And there was none to help, becauſe 
Lais was far from Zidon: and they had no buſineſs 
with other men; for it was above 30 Engliſh miles 

from the Mediterranean ſea, and from Zidon. © 
In after- times, when theſe regions became ſubject 
to the ſtate of Rome, it had the name of Paneas, 
from a fountain adjoining ſo called ; and therefore 
Ptolemy calls it Cæſaria Paniæ. Hegeſippus calls it 
Parnium, ſaith Wei ſſenburgbh but he had read it in 
a corrupt copy, for in Hegeſippus, ſet out by Ba- 
dius, it is written Paneum, without an [R]. and 
at ſuch time as Philip the ſon of the elder Herod; 
brother to Herod, tetrarch of Galilee, became go- 
vernour of Traconitis, ſome time Baſan, this city 
was by him amplified and fortified 3 and both to 
give memory to his own name, and to flatter Tibe- 


* AlÞ a third in Ephraim called Abel Mechola ; and a 4th in Reuben, called Abel-Sittim, 40% Abel-Mitſraum, at the ford of Jor- 
dan, and (as it ſeems) in the ſame tribe of Reuben, of all which, in that which follows, to which alſo we may add, Abe -Magnum, 


the Aame, As fome think, of a city, otherwiſe called 


Here in the border. 1 Sam. 6. 18. Joſeph. Ant. I. 7. c. 10. 2 Sam. 20. 1 Kings 15. 2 Kings 15. 
© Of two other cities of this name in Jada, ſee chap. q. ſe#. 1. Of a fourth in 


6.18. Judg. 7. 24. 1 Reg. 19. 15. Judg. 11. 35. 


thihemes, near the border of the Philiſtines ; or according to others, of the great 


b And Abel Magnum. 1 Sam. 


Benjamin „ ſee that which follows in this place. Of a fifth in this tribe of Nephtalim, called Hen Chatſor, wwe rcad Joſh. 19. 37. to 
W214 ve may add Chatſor-Henan, in the uttermoſt —_— of Manaſſeh, over Jordan, Ezek. 47. Numb. 34.8. Alf in Simeon, 
lled ut 


Chattar-Suſima, of which 1 Chron. 4. 31. which alſo is ca 
ety of Simeon. fol. 19. 3. 
b judp. 18. 


| 


Chatſar-Suſa, and Chatiar-Gaddz : and /aftly, 
d Kings 9. © Hieron. loc. Hebr. I. Z. outof Nehem. 11. 33. as it ſeems. f Judg. 18. 27. Jol. 19. 47 
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196 The HISTORY of the: Won. 
rius Ceſar, he called it * Ceſaris Philippi x and fo 


it became the metropolis, and head city of Lraconi - 
8 2 of * con „ 90d 
ei pa, in the ſucceeding age, greatly 
— . — AUS in honour of Nero, it was called 
Neronis, or Veroniada. But as no remained 
with that emperor, but the memory of his impie- 
; ſo in St. Jerome s time the citizens remembred 
eir former Paneas, _ ſo recalled: it, 1 
territory adjoining, by ancient name. 5 
city was that woman whom Chriſt healed of a bloody 
iſſue, by touching the hem of his garment with a 
conſtant faith: who afterwards, as ſhe was a woman 
of great wealth and ability, being mindful of God's 
goodneſs, and no leſs.grateful for the ſame, as Eu- 


ſebius and Nicephorus report, . cauſed two ſtatues to 


be caſt in pure copper; the one repreſenting Chriſt, 
as near as it could be moulded; the other made like 
her ſelf, kneeling at his feet, and holding up her hands 
towards him, Theſe ſhe mounted upon two great 
baſes or pedeſtals, of the ſame metal, which ſhe 
placed by a fountain near her own houſe; both 
which (faith Euſebius) remained in their firſt per. 


feftion, even to his own time; which himſelf had 


ſeen, who lived in che reign of Conſtantine the 

eat. But in the year after Chriſt 363, that mon- 

er Julian Apaſtata, cauſed that worthy monument 
to be caſt down and defaced, ſetting up the like of 
his own in the ſame place ; which 1 of his was 
with fire from heaven broken into fitters ; the head, 
body, and other parts, ſundered and ſcattered, to 
the great admiration of the people at that time li- 
ving. The truth of this accident is alſo confirmed 
by Sezomenus Saliminius, in his 5th book and 2oth 
chapter. 

This city built by the Daxites, was near the 
Joining together of thoſe two rivers which ariſe from 
the ſprings of For and Dan, the two © apparent 
fountains of Jordan; in a foil exceeding fruitful 
and pleaſant ; for as it is written, Judges xviii. it 
is a place which doth want nothing that is in the 
World. In the fields belonging to this city, it was 
that St. Peter acknowledged Chriſt to be the ſon 
of God: whereupon it was anſwered, Tu es Petrus, 
6&7 ſuper hanc Petram, Cc. Aſter this city recei- 
ved the Chriſtian Faith, it was honoured with a 
biſhop's ſeat: and it ran the ſame fortune with the 
reſt, for it was afterwards taken and retaken by the 
Saracens, and Chriſtians ; under Fulcb the 4th king 
of Jeruſalem, and after the death of Godfrey of Bul- 
loin, the king of 1 wreſted it from the 
Chriſtians: and ſhortly after by them again it was 
recovered. Laſtly, now it remaineth, with all that 
part of the world, ſubjected to the Turks. 


+ IV. 
Of Capernaum, and the cities of Decapolis. 


Mong the remarkable cities within this tribe, 
| Capernaum is not the leaft ; ſo often remem- 
bred by the evangeliſts. This city had the honour 
of Chriſt's preſence three years; who for that time 
was as a Citizen thereof, m which he firſt preached 
and taught the doctrine of our ſalvation ; accordin 


to that notable prophecy of /aiab ix. The people that 
walked in darkneſs, haue ſeen a great light : they 
that dwelt in the land of the ſhadow of death, upon 
them hath the light ſhined. 


Capernaum was ſeated on Jordan, even where it 


g Saliniac, which make them to be theſe ; Cæſarit 


entreth into the ſea of Galilee, in an excellent and 
rich ſoil: of whoſc deſtruction Chriſt himſelf pro. 
pheſied in theſe words: Aus thow Capernaum, which 
art lifted un unto beaven, be brought down 7, 
bell, ec. which ſhewed the pride and i greatnes 
of that city; for it was one of the principal cities 
of Decapolis, and the metropolis of Galilee. 

tho there were ſome marks of this city's magni. 
ficence in St. Ferome's time, as himſelf confefſerh, 
it being then a reaſonable burgh, or town; yet 
thoſe that have ſince, and long ſince ſeen it, 2 
Brochard, Bridenbech, and Saliniac, affirm, thy 
it then conſiſted but of {ix poor fiſhermens houſes, 

The region of ten principal cities, called De. 
politana, or Decapolis, is in this deſcription often 
mentioned; and in St.“ Matthew, Mark, and Laut- 
alſo remembred; but I find no agreement among 
the coſmographers, what proper limits it had; and 
lo Pliny himſelf confeſſeth: for Marias Niger 
{peaking from others, bounds it on the north by 
the mountain Cafius in Cafcotis, and endeth it to the 
ſouth at Egypt and Arabia; by which deſcription 
it embraceth Phenicia, a part of Cœleſyria, all Pa. 
leftina, and Fudea. 

t Pliny alſo makes it large, and for the ten cities 
of which it taketh name, he numbreth four of them 
to be ſituated towards Arabia; to wit, firſt theſe 
three, Damaſcus, * Opotos, Raphana z then Phily- 
delphia (which was firſt called Amana, ſaith Stenba- 
uus, or, as I gueſs, Amona rather, becauſe it was the 
chief city of the Ammonites, known by the name of 
Rabbah, before Pol. Philadelphus gave it this latter 
and new name.) Then Sqtbopolis, ſometime Nyſa, 
built (as is faid) by Bacchas, in memory of his nurſe, 
who died therein, anciently known by the name 
of Betbſan : for the ſixth he ſetteth Gadara (not 
that Gadara in Cele/yria, which was alſo called Au- 
tioch and Seleucia;) but it is Gadara in Baſan, 
which Pliny in this place meaneth, ſeated on a 10 
hill, near the river Hieromaix. This river Ortelius 
takes to be the river Faboc, which boundeth Cad 
and Manaſſeb over Jordan: but he miſtaketh it, for 
Hieromaix falleth into the ſea of Galilee, between 
Hippos and Geraſa, whereas Jaboc entreth the ſame 
ſea between Ephron and Phanuel. For the ſeventh, 
he nameth h Hippos or Hippion, a city ſo called of a 
colony of horſemen there gariſoned by Herod, on 
the eaſt fide of the Galilean lea, deſcribed hereafter 
in the tribe of Manaſſeb over Jordan. For the 
eighth, Pella, which is alſo called Butis, and B. 
renice, ſeated in the ſouth border of the region over 
Jordan, called Peræa. For the ninth, Gelaſa, which 
Foſephus takes to be Geraſa : and Geraſa is found 
in Celeſyria by Joſephus, Hegeſippus and Stephams; 
but by Ptolemy (whom J rather follow) in Phenicia. 
The tenth, and laſt, Pliny nameth Cana tha; and 
ſo doth Suetonius, and Stephanus, which Yolater- 
ran calls Gamala ; but Hegeſippus rightly Camala, 
a city in the region of Baſan over Jordan, fo cal 
led, becauſe thoſe two hills on which it is ſeated, 
have the ſhape of a camel. But the collection of 
theſe ten cities, whereof this region took name, 1 
better gathered out of Brochard, Breidenbach, and 


Philippi, and Aſor, before remembred, Cedes Nep#- 
talim, Sephet, Corazin, Capernaum, Bethſaidt, 
Jotapata, Tiberias, and Scythopolis, or Betbſon. 
For all other authors diſagree herein, and give 19 
reaſon for their opinion. One place of the evan- 


* Of another Cæſaria (or Cæſarea) called Cæſarea Paleſtine, ſee hereafter in the former part of Manaſſeh. Of Diocæſarea, /# de 


* in Zabulon. b Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccleſ. 1. 7. e. 


. Niceph. 


1.6. c. 15. © Joſephus in the book of the Jewiſh war, 18. faith, 


6. 1 
at Philip the tetrarch caſt chaff into a fountain called Phiala, diftant 120 fladia narth-eaſt from Cæſarea; which chaff being carried un 
der ground, was caſt up again at Panium, or Dan, whereby it ts conjectured, that the ff ſpring of Jordan, is from may - 
e 8. 


Phiala, from whence Jor and Dan receive their waters. d Matt. 4. Mark 7. 


f Hin. I. 5. c. 18. © 


e Niger. comment. 


fie 4. f. 7. 
. Opotos, a city fanding in the valley of Cœleſyria, watered by Chryſorrhoas as Damaſcus is. fun. 5 
» Pliny hath Hippon Dion, for which Volaterran reads Hprihen Ortelius takes them for two cities, 


geliſt 
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2 the wilderneſs in Sin, unto Rebob to go to Hamath. Solomon, after his father's death, mace himſelf ma- 
1 Then in Ezekiel 3 The weſt part alſo ſhall be the ſter of, as a part of the lands (i in the larger and 
r * The Septuagint write it Ammath. Jerome, Emath. Joſephus, Amath. Joſh. 19. 35. Chammath. ch. 21. w. 32. Chammoth- | 
a, Dor. 1 Chron. 6. 76. Chammon. 2 Kings 14. 8. Chammath-ſehudæ, as Junius reads it. I lercas alſe, for farther a\ftinetion, there 1 
A- s added (in Iſrael) to note that it was M old belonging to Judah, tho ſeated in Iſrael, that is, in the kingdom of i! e tin trives; the oll er 4 
d, Chamath being in Syria Soba. Þ Zeigler. in Neptal. e So Jerome in his comment on Amos 6. 2. where there is mention of Hamath + 
; the great, as it ſeems, for diſtinction from the other in Nephtalim ; ths Mat. Beroaldus rejecting Jerome, rather fois the chf nien # 
0 1 Leigler abovementioned, as indeed it cannot eafily be juſtified, that either one or other of theſe is either Antiochia, er Epiphania : Horb | 
IS eit, that the ſame city which, Joſh. 19. 35. is called Chammath, and placed in Nephtalim, «vas alſo called Chamath (whence the { 
nd rd Hamath and Emath were framed) it may be gathered, partly becauſe the other Hamath, 2 Chron. 8. 3. for diflintion ts called | | 
rid Chamath. Tſoba, as this (as it may ſeem by Joſh. 21. 32.) was Chamath-Dor, and Chamath-Judæ, as ave have noted 2 Kings 24.- if 
Ycondh, becauſe Numb. 34. 8. and alſo Ezek. 47. 10. Chameth in the nerth fide of the holy lard, is placed too near the weſt eo nerto | 
ph- te Hal Chamath-Tſoba: for in the line which ſhould make the north border, which begins at the great ſea, they make Moſes ta nage Wl! 
4a, bew a place caſtavard along all the breadth of the holy land, until aue come to Hermon (for fo they expound mount Hor, Numb. 34. 5.) 
4. and beyond Hermon eaſtward in this north fide, they make him to name divers towns, firſt Chamath, then 'I'{edad, then Ziphron; and 
Leh, Chatſar-henan: à thi mofe unlikely, ſeeing Iſrael had little or nothing eaſtauard beyond Hermon. Therefore we muſt needs ex- 
no "” 8 1 b 
bund Hog to be one of the hills near Sidon; and fo thoſe towns, as they are named to lie in order on the north fide of Aſher, Nephtalim, 
an- and Manaſſeh: and in like manner thoſe in Ezekiel; firſt, Chetlon, then Chamath ; and ſo in order, Berotha, Sibraim, I ſedad, 
Chauran, Chatſar-Henan. 4 Of which, Joſh. 19. 35- © Which Rehob, or Rechob, in Joſh. 19. 28. is placed in Aſher towards 
de- Lidon, in the confines of Nephtalim. f Tilemanus Stella, and Peter Laicſtan, i their tables of the holy land. s Joſeph. Ant. 13. 8. 
wth \ That it doth properly belong to Arabia, the name of Jethur Iſhmael's ſor, whoſe iſſue ſettled in the Arabiaes, may in part give witneſs. 
1 Alſo the place of 1 Chron. 5. 19. confirms it, where ſethur is named among the Hagarens, againſt whem the Reubenites and Gadues mad? 


geliſt St. Matthew makes it manifeſt,” that this regi- 
on, called Decapolitana, was all that tract between 
Zidon, and the ſea of Galilee. For thus it is writ- 
ten in Matthew iv. And he departed again from the 
coaſts of Tyrus and Zidon, and came unto the ſea 
of Galilee, through ib midft of the coaſts of Deca- 
polis ſo that it was bounded by Damaſcus and Li- 
anus on the north, by the Phenician ſea, between 
Zidon and Ptolemais on the welt; by the hills of 
Cello and Bethſan on the ſouth; and by the moun- 
tains Tracones, otherwiſe * Hermon, Sanir, and Ga- 
1aad, on the eaſt; which is, from eaſt to weſt, the 
whole breadth of the holy land; and from the north 
to the ſouth, near the ſame diſtance, which may be 
each way 40 Engliſh miles. dan 


| on. 
O Hamath. 

UT to look back again towards Libanus, 

there is ſeated, - near the foot thereof, the city 
of * Hammath, or Chammath, of which (as they 
ſay) the country adjoining taketh name: the ſame 
which Joſephus calleth Amathitis, and Amathenfis - 
Jacobus Zeigler, Ituræa. Ituræa regio tenet borealia 
tribus Nephtali, per montem Libanum uſque Tracho- 
yes. The country of - urea, ſaith he, containeth 
the north parts of the tribe of Nephrali, along the 
mount Libanus to Trachones. But herein following 
Strabo, who calls Trachonitis, Ituræa, he miſtakes 
the ſeat of this region; and fo doth Mercator. For 
indeed, were Ituræa (which Hegeſippus calls Peræa, 
and G. Tyrius, Baccar) the ſame with Traconitis, 
yet Traconitis it ſelf is far more to the eaſt than Ham- 
math in Nephtalim; for Traconitis lieth between 
Ceſaria Philippi, and the mountains Trachones, 
which the Hebrews call Gilead : and this Hammath, 
or Chammath, is ſeated under Cæſaria, towards the 
ſa weſtward. And it ſeemeth that this miſtaking 
grew, by confounding Ematb, or Hamath the great 
in Celeſyria, beyond the mountains Trachones, 
which © Jerome upon Amos calls Antiochia; with 
Hammath, or Hamaththe leſſer in Phenician ; and 
Nephtalim, which he calleth Epiphania : for this 
Himmath, or in our tranſlation Hamath (and not 
that which is commonly called Emath, which 
2 Chron. vill. 3. is ſet far from the north border 
of Canaan in Syria Soba) is remembred in Numb. 
xxx1v. 8. and Numb. Xiu. 22. and in Ezek. xlvii. 
16. In the firſt of which places, it bordereth the 
land of promiſe : theſe being the words; From 
mount Hor you ſhall point (that is, direct or draw a 
line) until it come to Hamath. In the ſecond place, 
thus: Ho they went up and ſearched out the land from 


great ſea from the border, till a nan come. over<againſt 
Hamath ;, that is, the coaſt of the ſea ſhall be the 
welt border from the ſouthermoſt part of the holy 
land, till you come directly over-againſt Hamas 
northward : from whence, if a line be drawn to 
the ſea, it will touch the walls of Zidon; which is 
4 the north-weſt corner of the holy land. f 

Now that this ZJamath or Hammath, which Moſes 
alſo made the confine of the holy land, is that of 
Nephtalim, both the reference which it hath to the 
welt ſea, and the city of © Rehob adjoining prove it: 
the other Hamath or Emath (being far removed, 
and beyond the forenamed mountains, which incloſe 
all thoſe lands which //ae/ ever had poſſeſſion of) is 
that Emath, which is alſo called /rurea, witneſs 
i Stella and Laicſtan; and not that in Nephralim, 
where 8 Jonathus Macchabeus attended the army of 
Demetrius, who fled from him, and removed by night, 

For tho* Traconitiy be comprehended within /t- 
rea (and therefore it is ſaid to be finitima Galilee 
Gentium) yet it hath beginning over the mountains 
Traconis, and fo it ſtretcheth into the plains of the 
territory of Ituræa; whence Philip the brother of 
Herod was tetrarch or preſident, both of /rurez and 
Traconitis ; both which are over Jordan towards the 
eaſt, But Chamath in Nephtalim, is on the weſt ſide 
of Jordan towards the Mediterranean ſea. 

The country /turea was ſo called of Jethur, one 
of the ſons of Iſomael; it is placed in the bounds of 
Celeſyria and Arabia the deſart. 

The people of [tures were valiant and warlike 
men, and excellent archers. Of whom Vgl; 


Ituræos taxi torquentur in arcus, 
Ot yew the /tureans bows were made, 


The city Chamath, or Hamath, in Nephtalim, 
ſeems to have been as ancient as the other in Tu- 
rea, both. built by Amatheus, the 11th ſon of Ca- 
naan. Whether in the time of David, this, or 
the other had %u for king, it is not certain; for 
Hamath, or Emath, beyond the mountains, and 
Hammath in Nephtalim were both neighbours to 
Damaſcus; at whoſe ſubjugation Tohbu rejoiced, 
becauſe Hadadeſer, whom the Damaſceni came to 
help, was his enemy. This Tohu fearing the ſtrength 
and proſperity of David, hearing of his approach 
towards his territory, bought his peace with many 
rich preſents, and with many ancient veſſels of gold, 
ſilver, and braſs. | 
But it ſeemeth that David in ſuch great ſucceſs, 
would not have had peace with Tohu, if he had 
been king of any place in Nephtalim, and therefore 
it is probable that he ruled in Tſeba 3 which city 


a of 8 
— 


war, and whoſe country t 5d in the time of Jeroboham, as their forefathers had done in the time of Saul, after his conqueſt of the 
Amalekites, groom W the country is placed at the 'eaft of Gilead. i Of the larger promiſe eapreſ d Deut. 1. 7. where 
Euphrates is named ' for one of the bounds, ſee chap. 7. ſet. 2. Hieron. de 5 Hebr. | 
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conditional promiſe) allotted by God to the children and maritimate near it. Touching Kama of-Nepp. 


of 1/rael. 

But this Hammath of NVephtalim, in the end, 
and aſter divers mutations and changes, both of 
name and fortune, being, as it hath been ſaid, poſ- 
3 by Antiochus Epiphanes, it was called Epi- 

ania. 

: While St. Jerome lived, it remained a city well 
peopled, known to the Syrians by the name Ama- 
the, and to the Greeks by Epiphania. 


+ VL 
Of Reblatha and Rama, and divers other towns. 


N the border of Hamath, or Emath, towards 
Jordan, ſtandeth the city Reblatha, or Ribla, 
watered from the fountain Daphnis, which falleth 
into the lake of Meron. Hereunto was. Zedekiah 
brought priſoner, after his ſurpriſe in the fields of 
ericho, and delivered to Nabuchodonoſor who, to 
avenged of Zedekiah's infidelity, beyond the pro- 
| wag of piety, firſt cauſed the princes his chil- 
en to be ſlain in his preſence: and to the end 
that this miſerable | le might be the laſt that 
ever he ſhould behold in this world, and ſo the moſt 
remembred, he commanded both his eyes preſently 
to be thruſt out: and binding him in iron chains, 
he was led a ſlave to Babylon, in which eſtate he 
ended his life. Of which ſeldom- exampled calami- 
ty, tho' not in expreſs words, Jeremiah the pro- 
phet foretold him in Jeruſalem not long before : 
But Ezekiel thus directly, ſpeaking in the perſon 
of God, I will bring him to Babylon, to the land of 
the Chaldeans, yet ſhall he not ſee it, tho" be ſhall 
die therein. | 

There are beſides theſe before-remembred, ma- 
ny other ſtrong cities in Nephtalim; as that which 
is called ©Cedes : there are two others of the ſame 
name, one in * //zchar, another in Juda, of which 
Joſh. xv. 23. and therefore to diſtinguiſh it, it is 
known by the addition of © Nephtalim, as Judg. iv. 
It is ſeated on a high hill, whence 7%. xx. 7. Ke- 
deſh in Galilea in monte Nephtali : Faſephus calls 
it Cedeſis and in St. Ferome's time it was called 
Cidiſſus. Belforeſt greatly miſtakes this Cedes, and 
confounds it with Cades in the defart of Pharan. 

After the king thereof, among other of the Ca- 
naanites, periſhed by the hand of Jaſbua, it was 
made a city of refuge, and given to the Levites. 
Herein was Barak born, who overthrew the army 
of the ſecond Fabin of Hazor, at the mount Ta- 
bor. It was ſome time poſſeſs'd by Teglatphalaſſar, 
when he waſted all Nephtalim : afterwards by the 
Romans, and numbred for one of the ten cities of 
the Decapolitan region: when it had embraced the 
Chriſtian Faith, it was honoured with a biſhop's 
ſeat 3 but in time it fell with the reſt into the pow- 
er of the Saracens and Turks, and by them 1t was 
demoliſhed. 

From Cedes, ſome four Italian miles towards the 
ſouth-weſt, ſtandeth Sephet, otherwiſe Zepher, which 
was alſo one of the ten Decapolitan cities; a place 
exceeding frrong, and for many years the inexpug- 
nable fortreſs of the Chriſtians, and afterwards of 
the Saracens ; for from hence they conquered all 
the neighbour cities of thoſe regions, both inland 
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talim, . northward near Saphir, this is to be 


t there are divers places of this name in 
Rama (Rama Hebræis excalſumd Nama with the J 
brews is high.) Alſo that from this Rama, Joſd. xix. 
36. they read Arama, making the article (Which it 
hath in the Hebrew, a8 being a name of divers 
towns) to be a part of the word: whence caſting a. 
way the aſpiration, they read Anama. From .Sephe; 
towards the weſt, they place & Berhſemes, of which 
Joſh. xix. 38. which defended. it ſelf againſt Nenhia- 
lim, Judges i. 33. but paid them tribute. On the 
other ſide of Sephet, towards the eaſt, was Bethe. 
nath, who alſo kept their city from the Vephtalims. 

Adjoining to which ſtandeth Cariban ® or Kirig« 
thajim, a city of the Levites, not far from the moun. 
tain, out of which the ſprings of Capernaum ariſe, 
called Mons Chriſti; a place by our Saviour often 
frequented : as alſo then when calling his diſciples 
together, he made choice of twelve, which he cal. 
led and ordained tp be his apoſtles or meſſengers; of 
which place, or the acts therein done, there is often 
mention in the i evangeliſts. 
| Adjoining to theſe areMagdalel, a place of ſtrength; 
and * Mafaloth, of which we read, that it was for- 
ced by Bacchides, in the time of the | Maccabees : al- 
to (according to Adrichomius) one of the two Ber 
thaes of Nephtalim. For Adrichomius maketh two 
of this name in this tribe; M one near Chamath inthe 
north border, of which Ezek. xlvii. 6. Another (up- 
on a weak conjecture out of Foſeph. Ant. I. 5. c. 2.) 
he therefore placeth, in this tract, near the waters of 
Merom ; becauſe the kings that joined with Fabin 
againſt Joſbua, which incamped at the waters of Me- 
rom, Joſh. xi. 5. are by Joſephus ſaid to have in- 
camped at the city Berotha in Galilee, not far from 
Cedeſa Superior, which is alſo in Galilee : all which 
may be true of that Berotha of which Ezek. ſeeing 
it is in that Galilee which is called the Upper Galilee, 
or Galilee of the Gentiles, The fame Adrichomins 
placeth the region of Berim near Abela (of which 
Abela, or Abel-beth-mabacah, we have ſpoken al. 
ready ;) this he doth upon a conjecture touching the 
place, 2 Sam. xx. 14. where ſome read Abel & 
Bethmahacab, & omnia loca Berim ; but the better 
reading is, & omnes Berim, that is, with all the 
Berei , tor Sheba being of Benjamin (in which tribe 
alſo thereis a city called Berotha, or Beeroth) drew 
the men of that-city after him. 

To the north of Berotha of Nephtalim, ſtandeth 
Sebarim under Libanus, remembred by Ezekiel xlvil. 
and Aroſeth gentium, near the waters of Meron, 
or Samochonitis, the city of Siſara, lieutenant of the 
army of the ſecond Jabin from whence, not 
far off, towards the ſea of Galilee, is Edrai, or Edre- 
hi, a ſtrong city; beſides many others, whereot | 
find no particular ſtory of importance; as Ser in 
Foſh. xix. 35, called Triddim-Tzer, and named for 
the firſt of their fenced cities: whence they make 
two Cities, Aſedim and Ser then Adama, which 
they call Edama ; alſo Hion, which they call Abion; 
of which in the books of Kings, Then the ſtrong cit) 
of Cinneretb, afterwards called Genyezareth, whence 
we read of the land and lake of Gennezareth z the 
ſame lake which is alſo called the ſea of  Tiberess 


a Jer. 52.11, Ge. d Ezek. 12. 13. - © Or Kedeſh, Joſh. 19. 37. & 10. 7. & 21. 32. item Judg. 4. 6. 41 Chron. 6. 72. aubich 


Joſh. 19. 20. 7s called Kiſhion. e Sometimes Kedeſh in Galilee, 1 Chron. 6. 76. Joſh. 12. 22. 2 Kings 15. 29. See in Benja- 
min, and in Ephraim. s Other cities there were of this name (which is as 2 as domus Solis) as that in Jats 2 Kings 14- T 


obere Joalh king of the ten tribes, overcame Amaſia of Juda, of which alſo I underſtand the place, Joſh, 21. 16. & 1 Sam. 6. 14 
2 Chron. 29. 18. A third, as it ſeems, was in Dan, 1 Kings 4. 9. which Joſh. 19. 41. i written Herſhemes, which is as much as 
civitatis Solis, Judg. 1. 31 h So it appears by comparing the places, Joh. 21. 32. & 1 Chron. 6. 76. Adrichomius, both here and 3 
where deceived by the double name, makes two ow : altho' 1 deny not but that there auas anather Kiria-thajim in Reuben; of W 
Joſh. 13. 19. i Mark 3. Mat. 10. Acts 1. Mat. 5, 6, 7. Joſh. 19. 38. 11 Mac. 9. 2. m Barathzn. Ptolomæo in hne 
Arabiz deſertz: Junio eadem cum Berothai una civitatum Hadadezeris. 2 Sam. 8. 8. Joſh. 18. 25. Aſiroth Hieron. Judg: 4 1” 
in Judg. 4. Joſh. 19. 37. 1 Kings 15. 20. 2 Kings 15. 29, ® Mar. 6.53. Luke 5. 1. Ia 
| 1 
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Chap: VII. 


(ow bon z of which * Maccab. xix. 2. alſo di- 
na , 
= and Azanoth-taboy (which they place towards 
the caſt parts) and out of the ſame place of Foſbus - 
Jirzon, Lakkum, f epnael, Heleb, and b Receath ; 
which two laſt they place near Ceſaria Philippi 
To theſe they add out of Jaſpua, Nekeb, and Adam, 
or which two Junius readeth Foſſa Adamei, mak- 
ing it no town, but a ditch caſt by ſo me of Adamath, 
3s it ſeems ; or at leaſt the cuſtody of which march 
or limit belonging to the town. To theſe out of 
Numb. xxxiv. 10. they add Sephano, which 1 Sam. 
xxx. 21. ſeems to be called Sipmoth. As for Ty 
hon and Helon, whereof the former they fetch out 
of Ezek. xlvii. — the latter out of _ 
x. 22. it may appear by Junius's tranſlation, 

— are to Ars res for cities: for the former 
he readeth Mediani, and for the latter Quercetuni. 
The city of © Nephtalim, which they make the na- 
tive place of Toby, and NMaaſſon near unto it, they 
fetch out of the V. ulgar tranſlation, Tub. vii. 7. but 
in the Greek text there 18 no ſign, neither of the 
one nor of the other. wx wo +, 


8 BC 1. v. 
The Tribe of Z ABU LORN. 
F Zabulon, or Zebulon, another of the ſons 
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Jaſh. xix. as Uruca, or Chukkok : H- 


Then Dotbay, or Dat hair, where Joſenb found his 
brethren feeding their flocks ; the ſame wherein 
rrp beſieged by the Syrjiaxs; ſtruck them all 
Beyond it, towards the eaſt, they imagine i Am- 
thay, or Ama har; then NRemmon of the Levites. 
The laſt of the cities on the north border of Za- 
bulon, is Bethſaida, one of the ten cities of Deca- 


polis, ſeated on the Galilean fea, and watered by 
the ſprings of Capernaum, the native city of the a- 
poſtles, Peter, Andrew and Philip. Herein Chriſt 
did many miracles; but theſe 
mcredulous chan the 'Capernaims, and others, re- 
ceived the ſame curſe of threatned miſeries ; as, 0 
be unto thee Bethſaida, &. 


Along the weſt border of Galilee, towards the 


fouth from Berhfaida, was the ſtrong caſtle of Mag- 
dalum, the habitation of Mary Magdalen, not long 
fince ſtanding | 


And beyond it the ſtrong and high ſeated city of 


—— fortified by Joſephus in the Roman war: 


t in the end, after a long ſiege, ſurprized by Veſ- 


pafian ; who ſlaughtered many thouſands of the ci- 


tizens; and held 1200 priſoners, whereof Jo/ephns 
the hiſtorian was one. 15 e 
The laſt and eft of the cities on that * ſea, 
and the lake of Genezareth within Zabulon, was 
that of Tiberias; from whence afterward the Gali- 
lean ſea alſo changed name, and was called, The 


of Jacob by Leah, there were muſtered at /ea of the city Tiberias, fo named in honour of Tj- 
mount Sinai 57400 able men, beſides women, chil- berius Ceſar ; it was one of the ten cities, and the 


dren, and aged unable perſons ; all which dying in 
the deſarts, there entred the Holy Land of their iſ- 
ſues 65000 fit to bear arms; who inhabited that 
part of Canaan, from Aſber to the river of Chiſon; 
ſouthward, and from the ſea of Galilee to the Me- 
diterranean, eaſt and welt, Fare 


metropolis of the region Decapolitan, and the great- 
eſt and laſt of the lower Galilee. From hence our 
Saviour called Matthew, from the toll or cuſtom- 
houſe, to be an apoſtle, and near unto it raiſed the 
daughter of Jairus from death; it was built (as Jo- 


ſephus reports) by Herod the tetrarch, the brother of 


The cities within this tribe, which border Aſber, Philip, in the beginning of the reign of Tiberius Ce- 
are Sicaminum on the ſea-ſhore, of which Joſeph. ſar, in the moſt fruittul part of Galilee, but in a 
Ant. 13. c. 19. Debbaſet of which Jaſbua 19. 11. ground full of ſepulchres; ©num juxta noſtras le- 


Jeconam, or *Joknebham (whoſe king was © ſlain by 
Jojhus, and the city was given to the Levites) and 
Gaba, afterward called the City of her/emen, of a 
regiment there gariſoned by Herod. Then the city 
which beareth, the name of Zabulon, or the City of 
men, exceeding ancient or magnificent, f burnt to 
the ground by Caſtius, lieutenant of the Roman ar- 
my. Adrichomius makes it the birth city of ® EI 
judge of 7ſrael, becauſe he is called Zabulonita; 
not marking that in the ſame place he is faid to 
be buried at Ajalovn. 

To the eaſt of this city of Zabulon is Cateth, of 
which Joſbua xix. 15. on the border of Aſber; and 
beyond it the leſſer u Cana of Galilee, where Chriſt 
converted water into wine; the native city of Na- 
toaniel, and, as it is thought, of Simon Zelotes. 
Beyond it begin the mountains of Zabulon : and 
then the city of Cethron (in Zeigler, Ghiltron) 
which defended itſelf againſt Zabulon. Then 
Berſabe, which ſtandeth in the partition of the upper 
and nether Galilee, fortified by Joſephus againſt 
the Romans. Not far from hence ſtandeth Shimron 
of Meron, whoſe king was ſlain by Foſbua. 

Then Danna or Dimua, a city of the Levires ; 
then Noa, or rather Neha, of which Jaſbua xix. 13. 


ges (ſaith he) ad ſeptem dies impurus habeatur, qui 
in talibus locis habitet ; Whereas by our law he 
ſhould be ſeven days held as unclean who inhabited 
in ſuch a place : by which words, and by the whole 
place of Fo/ephus it appears, that this Tiberias is 
not (as ſome have thought) the ſame as the old 
Cinnereth, which was ſeated, not in Zabulon, but 
in Nephtalim. 

Near unto this Tiberias at Amaus, there were hot 
baths, where Veſpaſian the emperor encamped a- 
gainſt Tiberias: more into the land, toward the 
ſouth-weſt, is Bethulia, ſeated on a very high hill, 
and of great ſtrength, famous by the ſtory of Holo- 


fernes and Judith, ſuch as it is. Near which ſtand- 


eth Bethlehem of Jabulon; and adjoining unto it, 
Capharath tortified by | Foſephus againſt the Romans; 
and Fapha an exceeding ſtrong place, afterward 
forced by Titus : who in the entrance, and afterward 
in fury, ſlew m x5000 of the citizens, and carried 
away above 2000 priſoners. 

On the ſouth-ſide are the cities of Cartha of the 
Levites, and Gabara, of which Joſephus in his own 
life; then Jaſie according to Adrichomius (of which 
Joſh. 19. 12.) for he thinks that it is not that Fapha 
of which we ſpake but now out of Joſephus. Fidea- 


Dir place of the Maccab. warrauts na Galgala or Gilgal i» Nephtali; but may well bs underſtood of Gilgal in Benjagain, or 


in Manaſſeh. 


b 7his Receath, or Racath, Junius ins that it is the ſame with Karthan (one of theſe being made of 1 


other by 


anſpefition of letters ) of which Karthan wve have noted already, that it is alſe called Kirja-thaiim. In the place 1 Reg. 4. 1s, 


Nan 


Cana is in the tribe of Aſher, Joſh. 21. 2. Nathaniel is /aid ta be 


Which al t ey bring to prove that there was a city called Nephtalim, as it is evident by the follewing werſes, the tribe of Nephtalim 7s 
and nat any city of that name. 4 Joſh. 12. 24, Joſ. 2. bel. 19. f Joſ. 2. bel. 22. & Judg. 12. 12. Þ The greater 
of Cana in Galilee. / Simon if may be doubted : fir Angelus Ca- 


rang reads Matth. 10. 4. Simon Kannites, which word Luc. 6. is, he thinketh, to be expounded by Zelotes. i The Hebrew Hamme- 


and 


tacar (for which the Vulzar hath Amthar Joſ. 19. 13.) Vatablus :xpounds quæ gyrat z Junius joins it avi avord goi 
» J01. 19. 13. u 3 1811s it with th 4 before it 
reads Rimmonemo ethoarum, Matth. 8. i. Mark 1. 6. 1K 4. 4 0 4; 2 - _— 


The names of the chief cities ſeated about this fea, 


- * thro' which Jordan nunneth, where Capernaum, Tiberias, Bethſaida, Gadara, Tarichea, and they add Cinnereth, which in 
— gave name to the lake and country. Matth. g. Luc. 5. Joleph, Ant. 18. 3. Joſeph. 10, 15. Adrich. in Zab. 1 Joſeph. 
* ua. m Joſeph. 2. bell. 2g. a Joth. 21. 34. otherwiſe Kiſloth Thabor, as Junius thinks upon Joſh. 19. 12. whence 1 


n. 6. 77. it is called Thaber. 
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1a, of which Joſh. xix. 1.5. Jerome calls it Fadela ; 


under it weſtward Legio (afterwards a biſhop's ſeat) 
and the city Belma,. in ancient times "exceeding 
ſtrong, remembred Judith vii. 3. otherwiſe Chelma. 
Between Legio and Nazaret, is the City *Saffa, or 
Saffra, the birth city of Zebedeus, Alpheus, James, 
and Zobn :. then Sephoris or Sephora, according to 
Foſephus : Sephorum, according to Brochard; which 
afterwards, ſaith Hegeſippus and Jerome, was called 
Dioceſaria ; the city of Joachim and Anna, the pa- 
rents of the Virgin Mary, it was called. by: Herod the 
tetrarch ; and by him, as b Joſephus Tpeaks, made 
the head and defence of Galilee 3 in another place he 
ſaith, Urbium Calilæarum maximæ Sephoris & Ti- 
berias. This Sephoris greatly vexed Veſpaſian ere 
he won it. Herod Antipas, when he made it the 
regal ſeat of the nether Galilee, and ſurrounded it 
with a ſtrong wall, called it Autocratorida, which 
is as much as to ſay, imperial, ſaith Joſephus; and it 
is now but a caſtle called Zaphet. 

To the ſouth-weſt of this Sephoris, or Diocæſa- 
rea, was that bleſſed place of Nazareth, the city of 
Mary the mother of Chriſt, in which he himſelf 
was conceived ; it ſtandeth between mount Tabor, 
and the Mediterranean ſea, In this city he abode 
chiefly 24 years, and was therefore called a Naza- 
rite, as the Chriſtians afterwards were for man 
years. It was erected into an archbiſhoprick in the 
following age. Near unto it are the cities Buria, 
afterwards well defended againſt the Turks, and Na- 
halal, of which Joſh. xix. 15. and Judg. i. 30. 
where it is called Nahalal: and Joſb. xxi. 35. where 
it is a city of the Levites, near the ſea ; adjoining 
to the river of Chiſon, is Sarid, noted in Foſhua 
for the uttermoſt of Zabulon. | 

In this territory of Zabulon, there are divers 
{mall mountains; but Tabor is the moſt renowned, 
by the apparition of Moſes and Elias : and by the 
transſiguration of Chriſt, in the preſence of Peter, 
James and John; unto whom Moſes and Elias ap- 
peared z in memory whereof, on the top of the 
mountain, the empreſs Helen built a ſumptuous 
chappel. 

The chief river of Zabulon, is Chiſon; which 
riſing out of Tabor, runneth with one ſtream eaſt- 
ward to the ſea of Galilee, and with another ſtream 
weſtward into the great ſea, This river of Chiſon, 
where it riſeth, and ſo far as it runneth ſouthward, 
is called Chedumim, or Cadumim and tor mine 
own opinion, I take it to be the ſame which Prole- 
my calleth Chor/eus ; tho? others diſtinguiſh them, 
and ſet Chorſeus by Cæſaria Paleſtine. There is a 
ſecond torrent, or brook, that riſeth in the hills of 
Bethulia, and falleth into the fea of Galilee by Mag- 
dalum and the third is branch of a river riſing out 
of the fountains of Capernaum, which falleth alſo 
into the ſame ſea, and near <Magdalum ; which 
torrent they call Dotham, from the name of the 
city from which it paſſeth eaſt-ward to Bethſaida, 
and fo joining with Jordanis Parvus, which run- 
neth from the valley of *Fephthael, which Joſhua 
reckoneth in the bounds of Zabulou, it endeth in 
the ſea of Galilee. 


SECT. VI. 
The Tribe of Iss ACH AR. 


IE, next adjoining territory to Zabulon, to 
= the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, was //achar, who 
inhabited a part of the nether Galzlee, within For- 
dan of whom there were encreaſed in Egypt, as 


by their muſters at mount Sinai, 54400 
able and warlike men, who leaving their bodies with 


= 


the reſt in the deſarts, there entered the Holy Lang, 


The firſt city of this tribe, near the ſea of Gajjjze. 

was *© Tariches diſtant from Tiberias eight Exylif 
miles, or ſomewhat more, a city wherein the Je. 
(by the practice of a certain mutinous upſtart, 702 
the ſon. of Levi) took arms againſt Joſepbus the 
hiſtorian, then governor of both ' Galilees. This 
city was firſt taken by Caſſius, and 3000 Fes car. 
ried thence | captive 3 and afterwards, with great 
difficulty by Veſpaſan, who entered it by the ſea. 
fide, having firſt beaten the Jews in a ſea- fight upon 
the lake or ſea of Galilee, he put to the ſword all 
ſorts of people, and of all ages; ſaving that his 
fury being quenched with the rivers of blood run. 
ning thro? every ſtreet, he reſerved the remainder for 
ſlaves and bondmen. Next'to Tarichea is placed 
t Ceſſion, or Ciſbion, of the Levites, and then In. 
char, remembred in 1 Kings iv. 17. then Abes, or 
Ebets, Joſh. xix. 20. and Remeth, of which 7005. 
xix. 21. otherwiſe Ramoth, 1 Chron. vi. 73. or 
Jarmuth, Joſh. xx1. 29. this alſo was a city of the 
Levites, from whoſe territory the mountains of Gi; 
boa take beginning ; and range themſelves to the 
Mediterranean ſca, and towards the weſt as far as 
the city of Jezrael ; between which and Ramoth 
are the cities of Bethpheſes, or Bethpaſſes, according 
to Zeigler, and Enadda, or Hen-chadda near which 
Saul ſlew himſelf: under thoſe 8 Apbec, or Apheca, 
which Adrichomius placeth in [fachar ; between 
which and Sana, he faith, that the Philiſtines en- 
camped againſt /ſrael, and afterwards againſt Saul, 
a land thirſty of blood; for herein alſo, ſays he, the 
Syrians, with 32 Regali aſſiſting Benbadad, incoun- 
tred Achab, and were overthrown and ſlaughtered: 
to whom the king of //ae/ made a moſt memo- 
rable anſwer, when Benhadad vaunted before the 
victory; which was, Tell Benhadad, Let not bin 
that girdeth his harneſs boaſt himſelf, as he that 
putteth it off ; meaning, that glory followed after 
victory, but ought not to precede it. In the year fol- 
lowing, in the fields, as they fay, adjoining to this 
city, was the ſame vain-glorious Syrian utterly bro- 
ken and diſcomfited by Achab, and 100000 foot. 
men of the Aramites, or Syrians, ſlain ; before 
which overthrow, the ſervants and counſellors of 
Benhadad (in deriſion of the God of //rael) told 
him, h That the Gods of Iſrael were Gods of the 
mountains; and therefore if they fought with then 
in the plains, they ſhould overcome them. 

Under Apbec, towards the ſea, they ſet the city 
of Eſdrelon, in the plains of Galilee, called alſo the 
great field of Eſdrelon, and Maggedo ; in ti 
border whereof are the ruins of Aphec, to be ſeen, 
ſaith Brochard and Breidenbach. After theſe arethe 
cities of i Caſaloth, of which 1 Maccab. ix. 2. Anen, 
or Jlen-Gannim of the Levites ; and Seeſima, ot 
Shahatſima, the weſt border of Iſacbar, of which 
Joſh. xix. 22. From hence ranging the ſea- coaſt, 
there is found the caſtle of pilgrims ; a ſtrong 
caſtle, environed with the ſea, ſome-time the {tore 
houſe and magazine of the Chriſtians, and built 
by the earl of St. Giles, or Tolouſe. , 

From the caſtle of pilgrims the ſea maketh 3 
great bay towards the north, and at the farthe 
ſhore beginneth mount Carmel, not far from 
river Chiſon; where Elijah aſſembled all the pr 
phets and prieſts of Baal, and prayed king Ach 
and the people aſſembled, to make trial, whether 


* Johan. de Montevilla, cap. 4. 20. Þ Joſeph. Ant. 18. 3. & in vita ſua, e See Laickſtan's map in Ortelius. d Joſh. 19 


14. e Tarichea in Sueton. 


f Joſh. 21. 28. Kiſhion, a0 1 Chron. 6. 72. is called Kedeſh. = Joſh. 19. 1 840. 


3. 19. 1 Kings 25. 26. Jn the latter two places Junius makes Aphek in Aſher, according to Joſh. 19. 30. In the firſt he placeth - 
the 


in Juda, cut of Joſhua 15. 53. 1 Kings 20. h 1 Kings 20. 23. Judith 1. 8. and 7. 3. 1 Chron. 6. 73. Joſh. 21. 29. 


2 
8 


8 8 6 


Chap. VII. 
:he God 6f I/fael; or the idol of Ba, were 26 be 
worſhipped, by laying a facrifice without fire on 
the altar: which done, the prieſts of Baal prayed, 
fre kindled not; while Elijah in deriſion told them, 
that their God aus either in purſuit of bit enemies, 
yot at leiſure, or perchance aſleep, &c. But at the 
prayer of Elyah, his fire kindled, notwithſtanding 
that he had cauſed the people to caft veſſels 
of water thereon 3 by which miracle the le 1n- 
cenſed, flew all thoſe idolaters on the banks of Chi- 
ſon adjoining. ; g 

At the foot of this mountain, to the north, ſtand- 
eth Caiphas, built, as they ſay, by Caiphas the 
high prieſt. It is alſo known by the name of 
Porſina and Porphyria, ſometime a ſuffragan bi- 
ſhop's ſeat. Returning again from the ſea-coalt, 
towards Tiberias, by the banks of Chiſon, there are 
found the city of Hapharaim, or Aphraim, and the 
caſtles of Meſra and Saba; of which Brochard and 
Breidenbach ; and then Naim on the river Chiſon, 
a beautiful city while it ſtood, in the gates where- 
of Chriſt * raiſed from death the widow's only ſon. 

Then Seon, or Shion, named Joſb. xix. between 
the two hills of Hermon, in /fachar : beyond it 
ſtandeth Endor, famous by reaſon of the enchan- 
treſs that undertook to raiſe up the body of Sa- 
muel, at the inftigation of Saul. 

Beyond it ſtands Auadarath and Rabbith, named 
Joſh. xix. 19, 20. Then Dabaratb, as it is named 
7oſh. xX1. 28. or Dobratha, as it is named 1 Chron. 


vi. 72. This city (which ſtretcheth itſelf over Chi- 
fon) was 4 city of refuge belonging to the Levites. 


Nextto Daberath is Arbela ſituate, near the caves 
of thoſe two thieves which ſo greatly moleſted Ga- 
lilee in Herod's time. It joineth on one ſide to the 
mountain of /ſ/achar or Hermon, and on the other 
the valley of Fezreel ; which valley continueth 1t- 
ſelf from Bethſan, or Scythopolis, the eaſt border of 
{ſachar, even to the Mediterranean ſea ; two parts 
whereof are encloſed by the mountains of Giliboa on 
the ſouth, and by Hermon and the river Chiſon 
on the north. In theſe plains ® Gideon overthrew 
the Madianites, and herein, they think, Sau] fought 
againſt the Philiftines, Achab againſt the Syrians, 
and the Tartars againſt the Saracens. 


Ser. VII. 
The Half of the Tribe of MANASS EH. 


+ I. 


Of the bounds of this half tribe, and of Scythopo- 
lis, Salem, Therſa, and others. 


H E next tribe which joineth itſelf to /Jachar 
towards the ſouth, is the half of Manaſſeh, 
on the weſt- ſide of Fordan. Manafſes was the firſt 
begotten of Joſeph, the 11th ſon of Jacob. His 
mother was an Egyptian, the daughter of Putiphar, 
prieſt and prince of Heliopolis which Mana ſſes, 
with his brother Ephraim, the grand- children of 
Jacob, were by adoption numbred amongſt the ſons 
of Jacob, and made up the number of the twelve 
patriarchs. 

Of Manaſſeh, there were increaſed in Egypt, as 
they were numbred at mount Sinai, 32 200 able 
men: all which being conſumed in the deſarts, there 
entred of their iſſue 52700 bearing arms, The 
territory which fell on this one half of Manaſſeh, 
was bounded by Jordan on the eaſt, and Dora upon 


Luke 7. b Calkd Campus Magnus, 1 Maccab. 12. 
Sam. 31. 1 Kings20. e Plin. lib. 5. c. 18. 
f This city Bezek, 


No. 13. 3 


The HisrorY of the WorLD: 


49. and Harbathz for Harabath. 1 Macc. 
4 Judg. 1. Joſh. 17. de bell. fac. 
the the place Judg. 1. 3. ſeemeth to have been in Judah, Joſeph. Ant. I. 6. c. 5. 1 San. 11. 


2.01 


the Mediterrariean ſea on the weſt, Fezrael on the 
north, and Machmata is the ſouth border. 
| The firſt and principal city which ſtood in this 
territory, was Bethſan, ſometime Nyſa, ſaith Pli- 
ny, buitt by Liber Pater, in honour of his nurſe 
there buried, of the fame name, which Solinas con- 
firms. Afterwards, when the Scyrhians invaded An 
the leſs, and pierced into the ſouth, to the uttermoſt 
of Cælehria, they built this city anew, and very 
magnificent: and it had thereupon the name of Scy- 
thopolis, or the city of Scythians given it by the 
Greeks. | 
Theſe barbarous northern people, conftrained 
the Jews to fight againſt their own nation and 
kindred, by whoſe hands when they had obtained 
victory, they themſelves ſet on the Fews which ſer- 
ved them, and flew them all. Stephanus makes it 
the utmoſt towards the ſouth of Celefyria : and Stra- 
bo joins it to Galilee, It is ſeated between Jordan 
and the hills of Gilloa, In aulone ad montes Acra- 
bitene, ſaith Zeigler. But I find it in the eaſt part 
of the valley of Fezrael near Jordan after that 
Jordan ſtraitneth itſelf again into a river, leaving 
the fea or lake Genezereth. Notwithſtanding Man- 
tanus deicribes it far to the weſt, and towards the 
Mediterranean ſea, near Endor, contrary to Srella, 
Laicſtan, Adrichome, and all other the beſt authors. 
This city was the greateft of all thoſe of Decapo- 
lis but che children of Manaf/eb could not expel 
the inhabitants thereof, and therefore called it Sane, 
an enemy; or Beth-ſan, the houſe of an enemy. 
Over the walls of *Berh-/an, the Philiſtines hung 
the body of Saul and his ſons, flain at Gilboa. It 
had, while the Chriſtian religion flouriſhed in thoſe 
parts, an archbiſhop, who had nine other biſhops 
of his dioceſe numbred by Tyrias, in lib. 14. cap. 
12. but the ſame was afterwards tranſlated to Na- 
zareth. The later travellers in thoſe parts affirm, 
that there is daily taken out among the rubbiſh and 
the ruins of that city, goodly pillars, and other pie- 
ces of excellent marble, which witneſs the ſtatel 
buildings and magnificence which it had in elder 
times, but it is now a poor and deſolate village. 
From Berh-ſan, keeping the way by Jordan, they 
find an ancient city called Salim; which city, the 
ancient Rabbins, ſaith Jerome, do not find to be the 
lame with Jeruſalem ; there being, in the time of 


Ferome, and ſince, a town of that name, near Sy- 


thopolis before remembred ; which if the place of 
ſcripture, Gen. xiii. 18. do not confirm, where the 
Lulgar readeth Tranſivitque in Salem urbem Siche- 
morum (tor which others read, Venit incolumis ad 
civitatem Sechemum, making the word Shalem not 
to be a proper name, but an adjeftive) yet the place 
John iii. 13. where it is faid, that John was * 
tizing in Anon near Saleim, may ſomewhat ſtrength- 
en this opinion, and yet it is not unlikely that this 
Saleim of which St. John ſpeaketh, is but contract- 
ed of Shahalim, of which in the tribe of Benjamin, 
I Sam. ix. 4. This word Junius maketh to be the 
plural of Shubal; of which we read, 1 Sam. xiii. 17. 
for as for that which is added out of Cant. vi. 12. of 
Shulammitis, as if it had been as much as a woman 
of this Saleim, near Ænon, it hath no probability. 
Not far from thence, where they place Salem, 
they find Bezek the city of Adonibezek ; Foſephus 
calls it Bala here it was that Saul aſſembled the 
ſtrength of acl and Juda, to the number of 
330000, when he meant to relieve Fabeſh-Gilead, 
againſt Naaſh the Ammonite ; who would give 
them no other conditions of peace, than to ſuffer 


5. 23. and 9. 2. Judg. 6. 


e Hieron. in epift. ad Evagr. in loc. Hebr. 
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their right eyes to be thruſt out. Near 'Bezek,” is 


the city of Bethbera, or rather Beth-bara, of which 
Judg. vii. 24. in the ſtory of Gideon; and then 
Ephra, or Hophra, wherein Gideon inhabited; in the 
border whereof ſtood an altar conſecrated to Baal : 
which he pulled down and defaced ; and near it 
that ſtone on which Abimelech the baſtard flew his 
ſeventy brothers (an heatheniſh cruelty, practiſed 
by the Turks to this day ;) and not far hence, be- 
tween the village of Aſophon and Jordan, Ptolomenus 
Lathurus overthrew Alexander king of the Fes ; 
and ſlaughtered, as a Joſephus numbreth them, 3000; 
but according to Timagenes 55000: after which vic- 
tory, as Ptolemy paſs'd by the villages of the Jews, 
he flew all their women, and cauſed the young chil- 
dren to be ſod in great caldrons, that the reſt of the 


Jews might thereby think that the Egyptians were 


grown to be men-eaters, and ſtrike them with the 
greater terror. | 

Towards the weſt, and on the border of //achar, 
they place the cities of d Aner of the Levites, and 
Abel- Mehola, which Junius, Judg. vii. 22. placeth 
in Ephraim; it was the habitation of Heliſæus the 
prophet, numbred among thoſe places, 1 Reg. iv. 
12. which were given in charge to Baana by Solo- 
mon; to whole charge alſo Tahanach belonged, a 
place of great ſtrength, which at the firſt reſiſted 
Joſbua, tho* their king was afterward hanged, and 
their city given to the Levites. 

In the body of this territory of Manaſſeh, but 
ſomewhat nearer to Jordan than to the Mediterra- 


nean ſea, were three great cities, to wit, Therſa, 


whoſe king was one of thoſe that Foſbua flew ; 
which the kings of //7ael uſed for their regal ſeat, 
till ſuch time as Samaria was built. From hence 


the wife of Jeroboam went to Achia to enquire of 


her ſon's health; who knowing her, tho? ſhe were 
diſguiſed, told her of her ſon's death. 

The ſecond was Thebes, near Samaria, of which 
name there are both in Egypt and Greece, of great 
tame; in the aſſault of the tower of this town, 
whereunto the citizens retired, the baſtard Abimi- 
lech was wounded by a weighty ſtone, thrown by a 
woman over the wall; who deſpairing of his reco- 
very, © commanded his page to flay him out-right, 
becauſe it ſhould not be ſaid that he periſhed by 
the ſtroke of a woman. But others ſet this city in 
Ephraim, near Sichem or Neapolis. 

The third is Acrabata, of which the territory 
adjoining is called Acrabatena (one of the ten topar- 
ciues or governments in Judea) tor which Jerome, 
i Maccab. v. reads Arabathena; but in the Greek 
it is Acrabatine : Iſidore calls it Agrabat. This 
city had one of the largeſt territories of all Pale- 


ſtine, belonging to the governour thereof. Joſe- 
phus remembreth it often, as in his ſecond book of 


the Jews wars, c. II, 25, 28. and elſewhere. 

The difference between a tetrarchy and a topar- 
chy, was, that the firſt was taken for a province, 
and the other for a city, with ſome leſſer territory 
adjoining ; and a tetrarch is the ſame with Præſes 
in Latin, and preſident in Engliſh, being common- 
ly the fourth part of a kingdom, and thereof fo 
called. Pliny nameth ſeventeen tetrarchies in Sy- 
ria: the Holy Land had four, and fo hath the king- 
dom of Ireland to this day, © Lempſter, Ulſter, Con- 
nath, and Munſter. 

To the ſouth-weſt of Acrabata, they place the 
Cities of Balaam, or Bilbam, and Gethrem- 
mon of the Levites : but Junius out of Foſo. xxi. 


25. and 1 Chron. vi. 70. gathers, that theſe two 


a Joſeph. Ant. I. 13. c. 21. d This Aner, Junius 


ieph. I. 15. c. 13. Niger. 


N, 1 Chron. 6. 70. makes to be the ſame with 1 N 
oſh. 21. 25. Jerome names it from Aner the confederate of Abraham, Gen. 14. 13. Joſh. 12. 17. 1 Kings 14. © Judg. 9. 54 
Tpi l. 15 ) e Euſeb. in Cron. fi Kings 21. 5 2 Kings 9. 27. 5 i Joth I Strab. I. & 4 Jo 
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are but one; and that Jiblebam, Joſb. xvi. 11, is 
another name-of the ſame: city, 

Then is Fezrael a regal city, ſet at the foot of 
the mountains of Giiboa, towards the ſouth-weſt . 
herein Jezabel, by a falſe accuſation, cauſed Nays 
to be ſtoned," to the end ſhe might poſſeſs his vine. 
yard joining to the city; which Naboth refuſedty 
ſell, becauſe it was his inheritance from his father. 

Joram alſo was caſt unburied into the ſame field; 
for which his mother f Fezabe] murdered Naboth. 

Towards the ſea, from Fezrael, is the City which 
they call Gaber; in whoſe aſcent, as Ahaziah king 
of Juda fled from Febu, when he had flain Joram, 
he was wounded with the ſhot of an arrow, of which 
wound he died at Maggeddo adjoining. The ſcrip. 
ture calls this city of Gaber, 8 Cur. 

Then Adadremmon, near unto which the 
king Joſſas was ſlain by Necho king of Egypt, in a 
war unadviſedly undertaken. -: For Necho marched 
towards 4//yria againſt the king thereof, by the 
commandment of God; whom 7ofias thought to 
reſiſt in his paſſage : it was afterwards called Maxi- 
mianopolis. | | 

A neighbour city to Adadremmon was h Magged. 
do, often remembred in the ſcriptures ; whoſe 
king was ſlain among the reſt by i Zo/hue ; yet they 
defended their city for a long time againſt Mana/- 


/eh. The river which paſſeth by the town, may per- 


haps be the ſame which Pzolemy calleth Chor/eus : 
and not that of which we have ſpoken in Zabulon. 
For becauſe this name is not found in the ſcriptures, 
many of thoſe that have deſcribed the holy land, 
delineate no ſuch river. Moore only ſets it down in 
his BcOgrapny of the twelve tribes: but the river 
which paſſeth by Maggeddo, he underſtandeth to 
be but a branch falling thereinto. Laicſtan and 
Schrot make a great confluence of waters in this 
place; agreeable to this ſcripture in the vth of 
Judges; Then fought the kings of Canaan in Ta- 
naac, by the waters of Maggeddo. But theſe authors, 
and with them Stella, give it no other name than 
the torrent ſo called. 

But jeeing that ancient coſmographers ſtretch out 
the bounds of Phenicia even to Sebaſte, or Sama- 
ria; and k Strabo far beyond it on the ſea-coaſt: 
and Joſephus calls Cæſaria Paleſtine a city of 
Phenicia : yea, Laurentius Corvinus extendeth Phe- 
nicia as far as Gaza: ſeeing alſo Ptolemy ſets down 
Chorſeus for the partition of Phenicia and Judea, 
this river running eaſt and weſt parallel with Sama- 
ria; it is very probable that this torrent called Mag- 
geddo, after the name of the city which it watereth, 
is the ſame which Prolemy in his 4th table of Aja, 
calleth Cher/eus. The later travellers of the holy 
land call Maggzddo, Subimbre at this day. 


1 
Of Cæſaria Paleſtinæ, and ſome other towns. 


Rom Maggeddo towards the weſt, and near the 
Mediterranean, ſea, was that glorious city of 
Ceſaria Paleſtine : firſt, the tower of Straton - the 
ſame which Pliny calls Apellonia : tho* Ptolemy {ts 
Apollonia elſewhere, and towards Egypt, between 
this city and Foppe, to which Veſpaſian gave the 
name of Flavia Colonia. It was by Herod rebuilt, 
who therein laboured to exceed all the works in 
that part of the world: for beſides the edifices, 
which he reared within the walls, of cut and po- 
liſh*'d marbles, the theatre and amphitheatre, from 


whence he might look over the ſeas far away, with 
which 
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che high and ſtately towers and gates, he forced a 
harbour of great capacity, being in former times 
but an open bay: and the wind blowing fram the 
ſea, the merchants haunting that port, had no other 
hope, but in the ſtrength of their cables and anchors. 
This work he performed with ſuch charge and la- 
pour, as the like of that kind hath not been found 
in any kingdom, nor in any age: which, becauſe 
the materials are fetched from far, and the weight 
of the ſtones was ſuch, as it exceedeth belief, I have 
added Joſephus's own words of this work, which 
are theſe : Hane locorum incommoditatem correc- 
jturus, circulum portus circumduxit, quantum puta- 
ret magne claſſi recipiendæ ſulſicere- & in viginti 
ulnarum profundum, prægrandia ſaxa demiſit ; quo- 
rum pleraque pedum quinquaginta longitudinis, lati- 
tudinis vero octadecim, altitudine novem-pedali : fue- 
runt quædam etiam majora, minora alia. To mend 
this inconvenience of place (faith Foſephus) he com- 
paſe'd in a bay wherein a great fleet might well ride: 
and let down great ſtones twenty fathom deep: 
whereof ſome were 50 foot long, 18 foot broad, 
and 9 foot thick : and ſome bigger and ſome leſſer, 
To this he added an arm or cauſway of 200 toot 
Jong to break the waves: the reſt he ſtrengthned 
with a ſtone wall, with divers ſtately towers thereon 
builded : of which the moſt magnificent he called 
Druſus, after the name of Druſus the ſon- in- lw of 
Ceſar : in whoſe honour he intitled the city it ſelf, 
Ce/aria of Paleſtine all which he performed in 
12 years time. It was the firſt of the caſtern ci- 
ties that received a biſhop: afterwards erected into 
an archbiſhoprick, commanding 20 others under 
it, ſaith > Tyrius. 


St. Jerome nameth Theophilus, Fuſebius, Acacius, 


Euzorus, and Gelaſ us, to have been biſhops there- 
of. In this city was Cornelius the centurion baptized 
by St. Peter and herein dwelt Philip the apoſtle. 
St. Paul was herein two years priſoner, under the 
preſident Felix, unto the time and government of 
Porcius Feſtus by whom, making his appcal, he 
was ſent to Ceſar. Here, when Herod Agrippa was 
paſſing on to celebrate the Juenquennalia, taking 
delight to be called a God by nis flatterers, he was 
ſtricken by an angel unto death, faith Zo/ephus. 

To the north of Cæſaria ſtandeth Dora, or Na- 
phath Dor, as ſome read, Joſh. i. 2. ſo called (faith 
Adricomias) becauſe it joineth to the ſea, whoſe king 
was ſlain by Joſbua. But Junius, for in Naphoth 
Dor, reads in tractibus Dor and ſo the YLulgar, 
in regionibus Dor, altho' 1 Kings iv. 11. for the 
like ſpeech in the Hebrexw it readeth omnis Nephath 
Vor the Septuagint in the place of Foſhua call it 
Nephith-Dor, and in the other of the kings, Nepha- 
Dore but the true name by other places (as Foſþ. 
ul, 23. Judg. i. 27.) may ſeem to be Dor. It was 
altrong and powerful city, and the fourth in account 
of thoſe 12 principalities, or ſitarchies, which Solo- 
mon erected. Junius upon Macc. xv. 11. placeth it 
between the hill Carmel, and the mouth of the river 
Chorſeus : for ſo ſome name the river Corſeus, of 
which we have ſpoken already. 

Into this city, for the ſtrength thereof, Typhon 
fled from Antiochus the ſon of Demetrius, where he 
was by the ſame Antiochus beſieged with 120000 
ſootmen, and 8000 horſe : the ſame perfidious vil- 

in that received 200 talents for the ranſom of Jo- 
nathan © Macchabeus (whom he had taken by trea- 
chery) and thenſlew him: and after him ſlew his own 
malter, uſurping for a while the kingdom of Syria. 
It had uſo abilhop's ſeat of the dioceſe of Gans, 
From Cæſaria towards the ſouth, they place the 
ans of Caparnaum, Gabe, and Galga] for be- 


fides that Caparnaum famous in the evangeliſts, they 
find in theſe parts near the weſt ſea, another of the 
lame name. Of Gabe, Jerome, in locis Hebraicis. 
d The famous Galgal, or Gilgal, was in Benjamin : 
at this Gilgal; they ſay it was, whoſe king was ſlain 
Joſhua. We. 
Then Antipatris, ſo called of Herod, in honour 
of his father: but in the time of the * Macchabees, it 
was called Capharſalama : in the fields whereof Ju- 
das Macchabeus overthrew a part of the army of 
Nicanor, lieutenant to Demetrius : an army drawn 
into Judea by a traiterous Jew, called Alcimus 
who contended for the prieſthood, firſt under Bac- 
chides, and then under Nicanor. To this was St. 
Paul carried priſoner from Jeruſalem, conducted by 
470 ſoldiers, to defend him from the fury of the 
Jews. In after- times the army of Godfry of Bulloign 
attempted it in vain; yet was it taken by Baldwin. 
It was honoured in thoſe days with a biſhop's ſeat, 
but it is now a poor village, called Aſur, ſaith 
Brochard. Near unto this city the prophet Jonas 
was three days preſerved in the body of a whale. 
Into the land, from A:tipatris and Cæſaria, ſtand- 
eth Narbata, whereof the territory taketh name: 
which Ceſtius the Roman, waſted with fire and 
ſword, becauſe the Jews which dwelt at Cæſaria 
fled thence, and carried with them the book of Mo- 
/es, Near unto it is the mountain of Abdia, the 
ſteward of king Achab ; wherein he hid an hundred 
prophets, and fed them: after which he himſelf is 
laid P have obtained from God the ſpirit of prophe- 
cy alſo. 


—— 
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CH AP. VIII. 
Of the kingdom of Phenicia. 


SECT. I. 


The bounds, and chief cities, and founders, and name 
f this kingdom : and of the invention of letters af: 


cribed to them. 
B Zabulon, IJachar, and the half of Manaſeh, 
| poſſeſo'd the better part of that ancient king- 
dom of Phexicia, to wit, of ſo much as lay to the 
ſouth part of Auti-libanus; I have therefore gather- 
ed a brief of thoſe kings which have governed there- 
in: at leaſt ſo many of them as time (which devour- 
eth all things) have left to poſterity: and that the 
reſt periſhed, it is not ſtrange: ſeeing ſo many vo- 
lumes of excellent learning in ſo long a race and re- 
volution, and in ſo many changes of eſtates, and 
conqueſts of heathen princes, have been torn, caſt 
away, or otherwiſe conſumed. 

The limits of this kingdom, as touching the 
ſouth parts, are very uncertain : but all coſmogra- 
phers do in effect agree, that it takes beginning from 
the north, where that part of Syria, which 1s called 
Caſiotis, ends: moſt of them bounding it by Or- 
thofia to the north of Tripolis. Prolemy makes it 
a little larger, as reaching from the river Eleutherus 
that falls into the ſea at the iſland of Aradus, ſome- 
what to the north of Orthoſia, and ſtretching from 
thence along the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, 
as far as the river of Chorſeus ; which ſeems to be 
that which the Jews call the torrent, or river of 
Maggeddo. s Pliny extends it further, and compre- 
hends Foppe within it: Corvinus and Budeus, 7 op- 


Ecauſe theſe five tribes, of Aſher, Nephtalim, 


pe and Gaza. Phenicia apud priſcos appellata (faith 


Budeus) que nunc Palæſtina Syrie dicitur , It was 


* Joſeph. I. 15. c. 13. b Lib. 4. c. 12. Bell. ſacr. © Macc, 1. 13, 15. 4 Gul. Tyr. de Bell. fac. I. 10. c. 6. Mace. 
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called Phenicia of old (ſaith he) which now is called 
Paleſtina of Syria. KF SMT if e 
. 2 Ffyabp com ds in this coutitry of Phe 
all the ſea ſide of Judea, and Paleſſina, even unto 
Heluſum, the firſt port of Egypt. On the contrary; 
Diodorus Siculus foldeth it up in Cœleſyria, which 
boundeth not. But for my ſelf, I take a middle 
courſe, and like beſt of Piolemys deſcription,” who 
was ſeldom deceived of his own art. It had in it 
theſe famous maritimate cities (beſides all thoſe" of 
the iſlands) to wit, Aradus, Orthofin, Tripolis, Bo- 
trys, Byblus, Berytus; Sidon, Tyre, Ptolomais (or 
Acton) Dora, and Czſaria Paleſtine": and by rea- 
ſon of the many ports and goodly ſea-towns, it an- 
ciently commanded thi trade of the eaſtern world: 
and they were abſolutè kings of the Mediterranean 

ſea. a 

The ancient regal ſeat of thoſe princes was Zidon, 
built by Zidon the firſt ſon of Canaan: and the 
people then ſubject to that family were called Zido- 
nians ; the ſame ſtate continuing even unto- Foſhna's 
time. For till then, it is probable that there was 
but one king of all that region, afterwards called 
Phenicia : which Procopins alſo confirmeth in his ſe- 
cond book of Vandal Wars. But in proceſs of time 
the city of Tyre adjoining, became the more mag- 
nificent : yet, according to the > prophet, it was but 
a daughter of Zidon, and by them firſt built, and 
peopled. ; 

But after the death of Moſes, and while Joſbua 
yet governed Iſrael, Agenor an Egyptian of Thebes, 
or a Phenician bred in Egypt, came thence with his 
ſons Cadmus, Phenix, Cyrus, and Cilix (lay Cedre- 
nus and Curtius) and built and poſſeſs'd the cities of 
Tyre and Zidon, to wit, the new Brus; and brought 
into Phenicia (ſo called after the name of his ſecond 
ſon) the uſe of letters: which alſo Cadmus, in his 
purſuit after his ſiſter Europa, taught the Grecians. 
For Taurus king of Crete, when he ſurpriſed Tyre, 
had ſtolen her thence : of which the poets deviſed 
the fable of Jupiter's transformation into a bull, by 
whom that ſtealth was alſo ſuppoſed to be made. 
Pomponius Sabinus makes Belus the firſt king of 
Phenicia ; and finds Cadmus his ſucceſſor, whom 
he calleth his grand-child: and it ſeemeth that Belus 
was the father of Agenor, and not Neptune becauſe 
the ſucceſſors of Dido held that name always in re- 
verence, making it a part of their own, as Aſdru- 
bal, Hannibal : whoſe memory Virgil alſo toucheth 
in theſe verſes. 


Hic regina gravem gemmis aurogue popoſcit, 
Implevitque moro pateram: quam Belus & omnes 
A Belo ſoliti, 


The queen anon commands the weighty bowl 
(Weighty with precious ſtones and maſly gold) 
To flow with wine. This Belus us'd of old, 
And all of Belus“ line. 


Whether this Belus were father or grand father to 
Agenor, the matter is not great. But it ſeems to 
me by comparing of times, that Belus was anceſtor 
to theſe Phenicians, and preceded Agenor. For 
were Belus, or Jupiter Belus, the (n of Neptune 
by Libya the daughter of Epaphus, or were he the 
ſon of Telegonus, according to Euſebius; yet it is 
agreed that Cecrops then ruled in Attica : and in 
the end of Cecrops's time, faith St. Auguſtin, Moſes 
left Egypt : Agenor's ſucceſſor living at once wit 
Foſhua. Now that Agenor returned about the fame 
time into the territory of Zidon, I cannot doubt: nei- 
ther do I deny, but that he gave that region the 
name of Phenicia, in honour of his ſon. But in- 


« Strab. I. 16. Bude, de. Af, I. 4. 


h as they ſay, borrowed their divinity 
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ſtead of the building of 75e and Zidony it is pro. 
bable that e repaired and fortified both: and there. 
fore was called a founder, as Semiramis and Naby. 
chodonoſor were of Babylon, © oma 
For be it true, that Axe nor was of the ſathe nati. 
on, and brought up in Egypt, where he learned the 
uſe of letters (Egypt flouriſhed in all kind of learn. 
ing in Meſess time} or were he by nation an Eg. 
tian; yet it is very likely, that eicher he came t, 
fave his own territory; or otherwiſe to defend the 
coaſt of Canaan from the //7aelites, who were by 
Moſes led out of Egypt, to the great loſs and gif: 
honour of that nation, and by Jaſbus conducted 
over Jordan, to conquer and poſſeſs the Cannanites 
land. For tho? the Egyprians, by reaſon of the lo 
which they received by the hand of God in the 
Red ſea, and by the ten plagues caſt on them before 
that, and by the flaughter of ſo many of the male 
children at the ſame time, eould not hinder the H. 
brews from invading Canaan by land, which alſo they 
knew had fo many powerful nations to defend it; 
the deſarts interjacent, and the ſtrong Edomites, Mo- 
abites, Emorites, and Ammonites their borderers ; yet 
Egypt having fuch veſſels or ſhips, or gallies, as were 
then in uſe, did not in all probability neglect to 
garriſon the ſea-coaft, or aſſiſt Agenor with ſuch for. 
ces as they had to ſpare; and which they might 
perform with the greater facility, in that the Ph;. 
liſtines, which held the ſhores of Canaan next ad. 
Joining unto them, were their friends and confede. 


rates. 
Now, as it ap by the courſe of the ſtory, 
Aenor was ſaid to 


thoſe cities of Phenicia, which 
have built (that is, to have fortified and defended 
againſt Jaſbua, and againſt the tribes after him, as 
Zidon, Sor, or Tyre, by Foſhua xix. 29. called the 
ſtrong city, Accho afterwards Prolomais, Achzib and 
Dor) were all that Phenicia had in thoſe days. 

That the kings of Phenicia were mighty, eſpeci- 
ally by ſea, it appears, firſt by their defence againſt 
{ſrael ; ſecondly, by this, that David and Solomon 
could not maſter them, but were glad of their alli- 
ance : thirdly, that one of their cities, tho? 
were then but reguli, detended it ſelf 13 years agai 
a king of kings, Nabuchodonoſor : and that Alexan- 
der the great (who being made victorious by the 
providence of God, ſeemed irreſiſtible) ſpent more 
time in the recovery of Tyre, than in the conqueſt 
of all the cities in Afia. 

Other opinions there are, as that of Beyoſus out 
of Foſephus, who conceives that Tyre was founded 
by Brus the ſon of Japhet. And for the region it 
ſelf, tho* Caliſtbenes derives it, ab arbore dattylt- 
rum; and the Greeks from the word Phonos of 
ſlaughter, becauſe the Phenicians ſlew all that came 
on their coaſts ; yet for my ſelf, I take it that Phe- 
nix the ſon of Agenor gave it that name. But that 
either Agenor in Phenicia, or Cadmus his fon in 
Greece, were the inventors of letters it is ridiculous: 
and therefore the diſpute unneceſſary. 

The Ethiopians affirm, that Atlas, Orion, Or- 
pheus, Linus, Hercules, Prometheus, Cadmus, and 
others, had from them the firſt light of all thoſe 
arts, ſciences, and civil policies, which they aſter- 
wards profeſſed and taught others: and that Pyiba- 
goras himſelf was inſtructed by the Libyans z to wit, 
from the ſouth and ſuperiour Egyptians : from whom 
thoſe which inhabited nearer the out- let of Mils, 
and philoſo- 
phy: and from them the Greeks, then barbarous, 
received civility. Again, the Phenicians challenge 
this invention of letters and learning, acknowledg- 
ing nothing from the Egyptians at all; neither de 
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they allow that Agenor and his ſons were Africans 
whence Latan, R 


2 Phcenices primi (fame fi ereditur) anſi, 
Manſuram rudibus vocem fignart figuris. 
Phenitians firſt (if fame may credit have) 

In rude characters dar'd our words to grave. 


And that Cadmus was the ſon of Agenor, and 
was 2 Phenitian, and not an Egyptian, it appeareth 
by that anſwer made by Zeno; when he in a kind 
of reproach was called a ſtranger, and a Pheni- 


cian; 


b $; patria eft Phoenix, quid tum? nam Cadmus & ipſe 
Phoenixz cui debet Gracia dofta libros, 


If a Phenician born I am, what then? 
Cadmus was ſo; to whom Greece owes 
The books of learned men. 


Out of doubt the Phenicians were very ancient: 
and from the records and chronicles of Tyre, © Joſe- 
phus the hiſtorian confirms a great part of his an- 
tiquities. The Thracians again ſubſcribe to none of 
theſe reports; but affirm conſtantly, that the great 
Zamolixis flouriſhed among them, when Atlas lived 
in Maaritania, Nilus Vulcan in Egypt, and 
Ochas in Phenicia. Yea, ſome of the French do 
not bluſh to maintain, that the ancient Gauls taught 
the Greeks the uſe of letters, and other ſciences. And 
do not we know that our Bards and Druids are as 
ancient as thoſe Gauls, and that they ſent their ſons 
hither to be by them inſtructed in all kind of learn- 
ing ? | 
Laſtly; whereas others beſtow this invention on 
Moſes : the ſame hath no probability at all ; for he 
lived at ſuch time as learning and arts - flouriſhed 
moſt, both in Egypt and AſHyria, and he himſelf 
was brought up in all the learning of the Zgyprians, 
from his infancy. = * 

But true it is, that letters were invented by thoſe 
excellent ſpirits of the firſt age, and before the ge- 
neral flood, either by Serh or Euos, of by whom 
elſe God knows; from whom all wiſdom and un- 
derſtanding hath proceeded. And as the fame in- 
finite God is preſent with all his creatures, fo hath 
he given the ſame invention to divers nations; 
hercof the one hath not had commerce with the 
other, as well in this as in many other knowledges ; 
for even in Mexico, when it was firſt diſcovered, 
there were found written books after the manner of 
thoſe hieroglyphicks, anciently uſed by the Eg ypri- 
ans, and other nations: and ſo had thoſe Americans, 
a kind of heraldry, and their princes differing in 
arms and eſcutcheons, like unto thoſe uſed by the 
kings and nobility of other nations: Jura natu- 
ralia communis, & generalia, c. Natural laws are 
common, and general. ** 


8E r. II. 
O the kings of Tyre. 


U T - whatſoever remaineth of the ftory and 
kings ef Phenicia (the book of Zeno, Sarhonia- 
the, Mnaſeas, and others of that nation, being no 
here found) the ſame is to be gathered out of the 
ſeriptures, Joſepbus, and Theophilus Antiochenus. 
Azenor lived at once with Joſbua, to whom ſuc- 
ceeded Phenix, of whom that part of Canaan, and 
0 far towardis the north as Hradut, took the name 
of Phenisis: what king ſucceeded Phenix it doth not 
ippear z hut at ſuch time as the Grecians beſieged 
Troy, Phafis governed Phenicia. 


In Jeremy's time, and while Jehoiakim ruled in 
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vey the Brians ey = as 1 for Jeremy 
Sc of the kin Zidon, of Tyre, 
W : as of ſeveral kings 4 

n Xeyxe5%s time, en ared that in- 
credible army whetewith he invader Greece, Te. 
tramneſtns ruled that part of Phenicia about Tyre and 
Zidon : who commanded, as ſome writers affirm; 
Xerxes's fleet, or rather, as 1 ſuppoſe, thoſe 300 
gallies, which himſelf brought to his aid: for at 
this time it ſeemeth, that the Phenicians were tribu- 
faries to the Perſſans for being broken into Regul, 
and yup kings in Feremy's time, they were ſub- 
jetted by Nabuchodonoſor ; of whoſe conqueſts in 
the chapter before remembred, Jeremiah propheſied. 

Temes, tho? not immediate y, ſucceeded Tetram- 
nef'ns, remembred by D. Siculus in his fourteenth 


Strato, his ſucceſſor, and king of Zidon, Alexan- 
der Matedon threw out, becauſe of his dependency 
+ Darius, and that his predeceſſors had ſerved 

e caſt empire againſt the Grecians. But divers 
kings, of whom there is no memory, came between 
Tennes and Strato. For there were conſumed 130 
years, and ſomewhat more, between Xerxes and 
Alexander Macedon. And this man was by Alexan- 
der eſteemed the more unworthy of reſtitution, be- 
cauſe (ſaith Curtius, J. 4.) he rather ſubmitted him- 
felf by the inſtigation of his ſubjects (who foreſaw 
theit utter ruin by reſiſtance) than that he had any 
diſpoſition thereunto, or bate any good affection to- 
wards the Macedonians. 

Of this Strato, Atheneus, out of Theopompus re- 
porteth, that he was a man of ill living, and moſt 
voluptuous; alſo that he appointed certain games 
and prizes for women-dancers and fingers, whom 
he to this end chiefly invited, and aſſembled: that 
having beheld the moſt beautiful and lively amon 
them, he might recover them for his own uſe —— 
delights. Of the ſtrange accident about the death 
of one Strato King of thefe coaſts, St. Jerome and 
others make mention: who Having heard that the 
Perſians werr gear him with an army too weighty 
for his ſtrength, and finding that he was to hope for 
little grace, becauſe of his falliug away from that 
empire, and his adhering to the Fzyprians, he de- 
termining to kill Hitmſelf, but fainting in the execu- 
tion, his wife being preſent, wreſted the ſword out 
of his hand, and flew him: which done, ſhe alſo 
therewith pierced her own body, and died. 

After Alexander was poſſeſſed of Zidon, and the 
other $rrato driven thence, he gave the kingdom to 
Hephæſtion to diſpoſe of: who having received great 
entertainment of one of the citizens, in whoſe houſe 
he lodged, offered to recompenſe him therewith, 
and willingly offered to eſtabliſh him therein: but 
this citizen, no leſs virtuous than rich, deſired He- 
pbæſtion that this honour might be conferred on 
ſome one ofthe blood and race of their ancient kings: 
and preſented unto him Balonimus, whom Curtius 
calls Abdolominus; Juſtin; Abdolomius; and Plu- 
tarch, Ahnomus: who at the very hour that he was 
called to this regal eſtate, was with his own hands 
working in his garden, ſetting herbs and roots, for 
his relief and ſuſtenance: tho“ otherwiſe a wiſe man, 
and exceeding juſt. 3 
Theſe were the ancient kin 


of Zidon : Whole 


eſtate being afterwards changed into 2 . or A- 
riftorratical, and by times and turns ſubjected to 


the em of the caſt, there remaineth no fur- 
ther memory of them, than that which is formerly 
delivered in the tfibe of Aer. 


The kitigs of De, who were before Samy- 


es time, it doth not appear: Joſephus the hiſtori- 
an, as is ſaid, had many things wherewith he gar- 


Lucan. 1. 5. 3. bAthen. 1. Dipnof. < Joſeph. contra Appicnem. 4 Juriſconſ. e Athen. I. 12. e. 13. (Heron. I. 1 cont. Jovin, 
O. 13. 
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on and Barca, and two daughters, Eliſa 


niſhed his antiquities from the Tyrian- chronicles: 
and out of Joſephus and Theophilus... Antiochenus, 
there may be gathered a deſcent of ſome 20 kings 
of the Tyrians z but theſe authors, tho? they both 
pretend to write out Menander Epbeſius, do in no 
ſort agree in the times of their reigns, nor in other 
particulars. 

Abtbalus is the firſt king of the Tyrians, that Jo- 
ſephus and Theophilus remember, whom Theophilus 
calls Alemalus the ſame perchance that the ſon of 
Sirach mentioneth in his 46th chaprer, ſpeaking 
of the princes of the Tyrians. 

To this Abibalus, Suron ſucceeded, if he be not 
one and the ſame with Abibalus. David (laith * Eu- 
ſebius out of Eupolemus) conſtrained this Suron to 
pay him tribute, of whom alſo David complaineth, 
Pſalm Ixxx111. 

Hiram ſucceeded - Suron, whom Foſephus calls 
Irom, and Theophilus ſometimes Hieronimus, ſome- 
times Hieromus, but Tatian and Zonaras Chiram. 
He entred into a league with David, and ſent him 
cedars, with maſons and carpenters, to perform his 
buildings in Jeruſalem, after he had beaten thence 
the Jebuſires. The ſame was he that ſo greatly aſ- 
ſiſted Solomon : whom he not only furniſhed with 
cedars, and other materials towards the railing of 
the temple, and with great ſums of money, but al- 
ſo he joined with him in his enterpriſe of the ealt 
India, and of Ophir : and furniſhed Solomon with 
mariners and pilots ; the Tyrians being of all nati- 
ons the moſt excellent navigators: and lent him 120 
talents of gold. Of this Hiram, there is not only 
mention in divers places of ſcripture, but in Jaſe- 
phus's antiquities, the 7th and 8th chap, ver. 2, 3. 
in Theophilus's 3d book, in Tatianus's oration againſt 
the Greeks, and in Zonaras, tome the firſt. This 
ger ſeemeth to be very mighty and magnificent 3 

e deſpiſeth the 20 towns which Solomon offered 
him : he defendeth himſelf againſt that, victorious 
king David : and gave his daughter in marriage 
to © Solomon, called the Zidonian for whoſe lake 
he was contented to worſhip Aſteroth, the idol of the 
Phenicians. Hiram lived 53 years. 5 

Balaſtartus, whom * Theoph. Antiocbenus calleth 
Bazorus, ſucceeded Hiram king of Tyre and Zidon, 
and reigned 7 years, according to Fo/ephus. 1901 

Abdaſtartus the eldeſt ſon of Baleaſtartus, go- 
verned 9 years, and lived but 20 years according 
to Joſephus : but after Theophilus, he reigned 12 
years, and lived 54, who being ſlain by the 4 ſons 
of his own nurſe, the eldeſt of them held the king- 


dom 12 years. 


Aſtartus, brother to Abdaſtartus, recovered the, 


kingdom from this uſurper, and reigned 12 years. 
© Aſtarimus, or Atharimus, after © Theophilus, a 
3d brother, followed Aſtartus, and ruled 9 years, 
and lived in all 54. | 
t Phelles the 4th ſon of Baleaſtartus, and brother 
to the 3 former kings, ſlew Aſtarimus, and reigned 
8 months, and lived 30 years. 7 
Ithobalus (or Jutbobalus, in Theophilus) ſon to 
the 3d brother Aflarimus, who was the chief prieſt 
of the goddeſs Aſtarta, which was a dignity next 
unto the king, revenged the death of his father, and 
ſlaughtered his uncle 8s Phelles : and reigned 32 
years, the ſame which in 1 Kings xvi. is called Eth- 
baal, whoſe daughter Jezebel Achab married. 
Badezor,or Bazor, the ſon of Ithobalus, or h Eth- 
Baal, brother to Jezebel, ſucceeded his father, and 
reigned 6 years, and lived in all 45. ra: 
Mettimus ſucceeded Badezor, and reigned but 9 
years (faith * Zoſephus) he had two ſons, Pygmali- 
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ca, at : a and Any. 
Pygmalion reigned after Mettimus. his father 4 
years, and lived 56, In the 7th. year. of whop 
reign, Eliſa ſailed into Africa, and built Carthage 
143 years and 8 months aſter the temple of 5 


lomon : which by our account was 289 years afte; 


ſue, he was by his mother's tears, and by threats 
from the oracle arreſted. Barca accompanied his 
ſiſter, and aſſiſted her in the erection of Carthage. 
and from him ſprang that noble family of Baycs 
in Africa, of which race deſcended many famous 
captains, and the great Hannibal. Servius in 
this name of Dido by Virago, becauſe of her man- 
like acts: others from Jedidia, a ſurname of Solomon. 
Eluleus ſucceeded Pygmalion, and | reigned 36 
years: the ſame that overthrew the fleet of Salina 
naſſar, in the port of Tyre notwithſtanding which 
he continued his ſiege before it on the land fide ; 
years, but in vain, * 
After Eluleus, Ethobales governed the -Tyrian;, 
who vaunted himſelf to be as wiſe as Daniel: and 
that he knew all ſecrets (ſaith Ezekiel) of whom the 
prophet writeth at large in his xxviiith chapter: out 
of whom it is gathered, that this prince died, or 
was ſlain in that long ſiege of Nabuchodonefor : who 
ſurrounded and attempted Tyre 13 years together, 
ere he prevailed. 1 to £20k 
Baal followed Ethobales, and reigned 10 years a 


* 


tributary, perchance, to Nabuchodonoſor ; for after 


his death, 1t was governed by divers judges, ſucceed- 
ing each other: firſt by Ecnibalus, then by Chelbis, 
Abarus the prieſt, Mittonus, and Geraſftus,' who 
held it among them ſome 7 years and odd months: 
after whom Halatorus commanded therein as a king 
for one year: after him Merbalus ſent from Baby- 
lon 4 years; after him J/yom, ent thence alſo 20 
years. In the 17th of whoſe reign Cyrus began to 
govern Perſia, | ls 615 


„ 8 EC r. III. 

Of Bozius's conceit, that the Edumeans inhabiting 
along the Red ſea, were the progenitors of the Ty- 
rians, and that the Tyrians from them received 

and brought into Phenicia the knowledge of tht 
GGG 


F the great mutations, of this kingdom and 

ſtate of the Tyrians, mixed with à diſcourſe 
ot divers other nations, there is one Bozius that 
hath written a tract at large, intitled, De ruinis Cen- 
tium. And altho' the great and many alterations 
found in this and other cities, yea in all things un- 
der heaven, have-proceeded from his ordinance, who 
only is unchangeable and the ſame for ever; J 
whereas the ſaid Bozius, inforcing here-hence, tt 
the proſperity and ruin of the Tyrians were fruits of 
their embracing or forſaking the true religion 3 © 
prop this his aſſertion, ſuppoſeth the 7yrians © 
have been Edumeans, deſcended from Eſau, Ja. 
cob's brother: firſt, it can hardly be believed that 
Tyre, when it flouriſhed. moſt in her ancient 8197)» 
was in any ſort truly devout and religious. Bur 
this end (hebe the proof which the ſcriptures S 
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Chap VIII. The Hisronv 


of Hiram's good affection, when Solomon built the 
temple) he brings many conjettural argumen 
2 
it being 1 in opinion, he rity 
of los wav 4 from him by ae this re- 
ligion of Abraham and Iſaac. That the Tyrians 
were Edumeans, he 'endeayours to ſhew, partly by 
weak reaſons painfully ſtrained from ſome affi- 
nity of names, which are arguments of more de- 
light than weight: partly by authority. For Strabo, 
Herodotus, Pliny, andothers witneſs, that the Tyrians 
came from the Red ſea, in which there were three 
ilands, called Tyrus, Aradus, and Zidon : which ve- 

names (as he thinketh) were aſterwards given to 
the cities of Phenicia. Conſidering therefore that all 
the coaſt of the Red ſea, was (in his opinion) under 
the Edumeans : as Elab and Eſiongaber, or under 
the Amalekites who deſcended of Amaleſ the ne- 
phew of Eſau, whoſe chief city was Madian, ſo cal- 
led of Madian the ſon of Abraham by Cethura, 
whoſe poſterity did people it: the conſequence ap- 
pears good (as he takes it) that the Tyrians original- 
ly were Edomites : differing little or nothing in re- 
lIigion from the children of ſrael. Hereunto he adds, 
that Cadmus and his companions brought not into 
Greece the worſhip of Aflartis the idol of the Sidoni- 
ans. That the parents of Thales and Pherecides be- 


ing Pheniciaus, themſelves differed much in their 


philoſophy from the idolatrous cuſtoms of the Greeks. 
That in Teman, a town of the Edumeans, was an 
univerſity, wherein, as may appear by Eliphas the 
Temanite, who diſputed with 70, religion was ſin- 
cerely taught. +. Tx, ee o:00 
Such is the diſcourſe of Bozius, who labouring to 
rove one paradox by another, deſerves in both very 
ittle credit. For neither doth it follow, that if the 
Tyrians were Edumeans, they were then of the true 
religion, or well affected to God and his people: 
neither is it true that they were Edumeans at all. In 
what religion Eſau brought up his children, it is 
no where found written; but that himſelf was a pro- 
fane man, and diſavowed by God, the ſcriptures in 
plain terms expreſs. That his poſterity were idola- 
ters, is directly proved in the 25th. chapter of the 
2d book of. Chronicles, that the Edomites were 
perpetual enemies to the houſe of //rae/, ſave only 
when David and ſome of his race, kings of Juda, 
held them in ſubjection, who knows not? or who 
5 ignorant of David's unfriendly behaviour am 
them, when firſt they were ſubdued ? Surely, it was 
not any argument of kindred or alliance between 
Tyrus and mount Seir,. that Hiram held ſuch good 
correſpondence. with David; even then when Joab 
ſlew all the males of Edom neither was it for their 
devotion to God, and good affection to 1/rael, that 
the Edomites were ſo ill treated. It ſeemeth that 
the piety and ancient wiſdom of Eliphaz the Tema- 
nite was then forgotten, and the Edumeans puniſh- 
ed, for being ſuch as David in his own days found 
them. Altho* indeed the city of Teman whence 
Eliphaz came to reaſon with Job, is not that in 


' Edumea, but another. of the fame name, lying 


eaſt from the ſea of Galilee, and adjoining to Aus, 
the country of Fob and to Sueb the city of Bildad 
the Hhuite; as both ſuch chorographers who beſt 
knew thoſe parts, do plainly ſhew, and the holy 
text maketh manifeſt. For Job is ſaid to have ex- 
ceeded in riches, and Solomon in wiſdom, all the peo- 
ple of the eaſt; not the inhabitants of mount Heir, 
which lay due ſouth from Paleſtina. True it is, that 
Elephaz the ſon, of Eſau had a. fon called Teman q 
but that f were wont in thoſe days to take 
name of their ſons, I no where find. And /ſmael 
alſo had a ſon called Thema : of whom it is not un- 


like, that Theman in the caſt had the name: for as 


of the Wok. 
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much as in the ſeventh chapter of the book of Jud. 
ts, ges, the Midianites, Amalekites, and all they of the 


eaſt are called Iſbmaclites. He that well conſiders 


how great and ſtrong a nation Amalek was, which 
durſt give battle to the hoſt of /ae!, wherein were 


600000 able men; will hardly believe 'that ſuch a 
people were deſcended- from one of Eſau's grand- 
children. For how powerful and numberleſs muſt 
the forces of all Edom have been, if one tribe of 
them, yea, one family of a tribe had been ſo great ? 
ſurely mount Seir, and all the regions adjoining; 
could not have held them. But we no where find 
that Edom had to do with Amalek, or aſſiſted the 
Amalekites, when Saul went to root them out, For 
Amalek is no where in ſcripture named for a tribe in 
Edom, but a nation of itſelf, if diſtin&' from the 
I/hmaelites. The like may be ſaid of Midian, that 
the founder thereof being ſon to Abraham by Ke- 
turah, doubtleſs was no Edomite. And thus much 
in general for all the Sejgniory of the Red ſea coaſt, 
which Bozius imagines the Edumeans to have held : 
if the Edomites in after-times held ſome places, as 

Elan and Ezion-gaber on the Red ſea ſhore, yet in 
Moſes's time, which was long after the building of 
Tyre, they held them not. For Moſes himſelf faith, 
that //ael did compaſs all the borders of Edom 
within which limits had Midian ſtood, Moſes muſt 
needs have known it: becauſe he had ſojourned long 
in that country: and there had left his wife and 
children, when he went into Egypt. 

But conjectural arguments, 2 probable ſoever, 
are needleſs in ſo manifeſt a caſe. For in the Ixxxiii. 
Pſalm, Edom, Amalek, and Tyre, are named as diſ- 
tint nations: yea, the Tyrian: and Sidonians being 
one people, as all good authors ſhew, and Bozius 
himſelf confeſſeth, were Canaanites, as appears Gen. 
x. 15, 19. appointed by God to have been deſtroy- 
ed, and their lands given to the children of Aſber, 
Joſh. xxix. | becauſe they 
the curſed ſeed of Canaan, not couſins to {/rae/, nor 
proteflors of the fame religion. For tho* Hiram 
ſaid, Bleſſed be God who hath ſent king David a wiſe 
on: we cannot infer that he was of David's reli- 
gion. The Turt hath faid as much of Chriſtian 
princes, his confederates. Certain it is, that the Si- 
donians then worſhipped Afpreroth, and drew Solo- 
mon alſo to the ſame idolatry. - ©. | 
. Whereas Hiram aided Solomon in building the 
temple, he did it for his own ends, receiving there- 
fore of Solomon great proviſion of corn and oil, and 
the offer of twenty towns or villages in Galilee, And 
if we rightly conſider things, it will appear, that 
fliram in all points dealt merchant-like with Solomon. 
He allowed him timber, with which Libanus was, 
and yet 1s over-peſtered, being otherwiſe apt to yield 
ſilks: as the Andarine ſilks which come from thence, 
and other good commodities. For corn and oil, 
which he wanted; he gave that which he could 
well ſpare to Solomon. Alſo gold for land: where- 
in Solomon was the wiſer ; who having got the gold 
firſt, ' gave to Hiram the worſt villages that he had; 
with which the Tyrian was ill pleaſed. But it was 
a neceſſary policy, which inforced Tyrus to hold 
league with {/7ae/. For David had ſubdued Moab, 
Ammon, Edom, the Aramites, and a great part of 
Arabia, even to Euphrates : thro' which countries 
the Brians were wont to carry and re-catry their 
wares on camels, to their fleets on the Reg ſea, and 
back again to Tyrus : ſo that Solomon being lord of 
all the countries thro? which they were to paſs, could 
have cut off their trade. e 

But the Iſraelites were no ſeamen, and therefore 
glad to ſhare with the Tyrians in their adventures. 

Yet Solomon, as lord of the ſea-towns, which his 


father had taken from the Philiftines, might have 


greatly 


were idolaters, and of 
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tly diſtreſſed the Yyrians, and perhaps have 
brough them even into ſubjection. Which Hi- 
ram knowing, 


was glad (and no marvel) that Ho- 
omon rather meant as a man of peace to employ 
his father's treaſure in magnificent works, than in 
purſuing the conqueſt of all Syria, Therefore he 
willingly aided him, and ſent him ing work- 
men, to increaſe his delight in goodly buildings, 
imageries, and inſtruments of pleaſure. 
As theſe paſſages between Solomon and Hiram, 
are no ſtrong arguments of piety in the Tyrians : 


ſo thoſe other proofs which Bozias frames nega- 


tively upon particular examples, are very weak. 
For what the religion of Cadmus was, I think, 
no man knows, It ſeems to me, that having more 
cunning than the Greeks, and being very ambiti- 
ous, he would fain have purchaſed divine honours : 
which his daughters, nephews, and others of his 
houſe obtained, but his own many misfortunes be- 
guiled him of ſuch hopes, if he had any. Thales 
and Pherecydes are but ſingle examples. Every 
ſavage nation hath ſome whoſe wiſdom excelleth 
the vulgar, even of civil people. Neither did 
the moral wiſdom of theſe men expreſs any true 
knowledge of the true God. Only they made no 
good mention of the gods of Greece z whom be- 
ing newly come thither, they knew not. It is no 
good argument to ſay, that Cadmus and Thales be- 
ing Brians, are not known to have taught idola- 
try, therefore the Tyrians were not idolaters. But 
this is of force, That Carthage, Utica, Leptis, Ca- 
diz, and all colonies of the Tyrians (of which, I 
think, the iſlands beforementioned in the Red ſea 
to have been, for they traded in all ſeas) were 1do- 
laters, even from their firſt beginnings : therefore 
the Tyrians who planted them, and to whom they 
had reference, were ſo likewiſe, | | 

This their idolatry from Solomon's time onwards, 
is acknowledged by Bozius, who would have us 
think them to have been formerly a ſtrange kind 
of devout Edomites. In which fancy he is ſo per- 
emptory, that he ſtileth men of contrary opinion, 
impios politicos; as if it were impiety to think that 
God (who even among the heathen, which have 
not known his name, doth favour virtue, and hate 
vice) hath often rewarded | moral honeſty, with 
temporal happineſs. Doubtlefs this doctrine of Bo- 
⁊ius would better have agreed with Falian the apo- 
ſtate, than with Cyril. For if the AHrians, Greeks, 
Romans, and all thoſe nations of the Gentiles, did 
then proſper moſt, when they drew neareſt unto 
the true religion: what may be ſaid of the foul i- 
dolatry which grew in Rome, as faſt as Rome itſelf 


grew; and was inlarged with ſome new ſuperſti- 


tion, almoſt upon every new victory? How few 
great battles did the Romans win, in which they 
vowed not either a temple to ſome new God, or 
{ome new honour to one of their old Gods? Yea, 
what one nation, fave only that of the Fews, was 
ſubdued by them, whole gods they did not after- 
wards entertain in their city? Only the true God, 
which was the God of the Fews, they rejected, up- 
braiding the Jews with him, as if he were unworthy 
of the Roman majeſty. Shall we hereupon inforce 
the leud and fooliſh concluſion, which heathen wri- 
ters uſed againſt the Chriſtians in the primitive 
Church ; that ſuch idolatry had cauſed the city of 
Rome to flouriſh, and that the decay of thoſe abo- 
minations, did alſo bring with it the decay of the 
empire? It might well be thought ſo, if proſpe- 
rity were a ſign or effect of true religion. Such is 
the blind zeal of Bogius, who writing againſt thoſe 


whom he falſly- terms impious, gives ſtrength to 
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ſuch as are impious indeed. But ſuch indiſcteric, 
is uſually found among men of his humour; h 
having once either fooliſhly imbraced the dreams o 
others, or vainly faſhioned in their own brains, am 
ſtrange Chimera's of divinity, condemn all ſuch in 
the pride of their zeal, as atheiſts and infidels, tha 
are not tranſported with the like intemperate igno 
rance. Great pity it is, that ſuch mad dogs an 
oftentimes encouraged by thoſe,” who having the 
command of many tongues, when they themſel 
cannot touch a man in open and generous oppoſition, 
will wound him ſecretly by the malicious virtue of 
an hypocrite, | 


* ** — — 


CHEERS * 
Of the tribe of Ephraim; and of the ki 
75 the ten tribes, whoſe head was % 
phraim. 


—— 


SECT. I. | 
Of the memorable places in the tribe of Ephraim, 


AVING now paſgd over Phenitia, we 
come to the next territory adjoining z which 


is that of Ephraim, ſometime taken, per ex- 
cellentiam, for the whole kingdom of the ten tribes, 
Ephraim was the ſecond fon of Joſeph ; whoſe if. 
ſues, when they left Egypt, were in number 45000; 
all which dying in the defarts, Foſhna- excepted, 
there entered the Holy Land of their children, 
to be able men, 32500, who ſat down on the weſt 
fide of Jordan, between Maraffeh and Benjamin 
who bounded Ephraim by the north and ſoùth; as 
Jordan and the Mediterranean fea did by the eaſt 
and weſt. V D 
Ihe firſt and chief city which Epbraim had; was 
Samaria the metropolis of the kingdom of rue, 
built by Amris, or Homri, king thereof, atid-feat- 
ed on the top of the mountain So#:r07, which dtr. 
looketh all the bottom, and as far as the fea-Coaſt. 
It was afterwards called Sebaſte, or Auguſta, in bo- 
nour of Auguſtus Ceſar. This city is often remem- 
bred in the ſcriptures : and magnificent it was ih the 
firft building; for as Brochard obſerveth, the rus 
which yet remain, and which Brochard found grea- 
ter than thoſe of Jeruſalem, tell thoſe that behold 
them, what it was when it ſtood upright : for to 
this day there found great ſtore of goodly 'matble 
pillars, with other hewen and carved ftone, in 
abundance, among the the rubbiſh. 

It was beaten to the by the ſons of Hy- 
canus the high prieſt : reſtored and built by the firlt 
Herod, the ſon of Antipater; who, to flatter Ceſar, 
called it Sebaſte. Herein were the prophets Heli- 


. 
© # 


ſeus and Abdias buried; and fo was John Baptif. 


It now hath nothing 
Grecian monks. 


Near Samaria towards the ſouth, is the hill d 
Bethel, and a town of that name; on the top of 
which mountain Jerobbam erected one of his gol 
den calves to be worſhipped ; with which he ſedu- 
ced the [/7aelites. Bein "0 * 

In ſight of this mountain of Helbel, was that an. 
cient city of Sichem; after the reſtauration called 
o Næapolis, now Peloſa, and Napvlaſa : it was de- 
ſtroyed by Simeon and Levi, in revenge of the 17- 
viſhment of their ſiſter Dinab. and after that by 
Abimelech evened with the foil. Feroboars raiſed It 
up again; and the Damaſrenes à third time caſt v 
down; , ere * ks » 4 i 


but a few cottages filled with 
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Under Sichem towards the ſea, ſtandeth Phara- 
ion, or Pirbaton, on the mountain * Amalek, the ci- 
ty of Abdongudge of 1/rae] , and under it Bethoron 
of the Levites, built, as it is ſaid, by Sara, the 


daughter of Ephraim. Near to this city, Judas others 


Maccabeus overthrew Seron and Lyfias, lieutenants 
to Antiochus. This city had Solomon formerly re- 
ired and fortified. | 

Between Bethoron and the ſea, ſtandeth Samir, 
of which Joſ.- x. and Saron, whoſe king was ſlain 
by * Joſhua: it is allo mentioned Ats ix. 35. 
And of this Saron the valley taketh name; which 
beginning at Cæſaria Paleſtine, extendeth itſelf a- 
long the coaſt as far as Joppe, faith Adrichome. 
Tho? indeed the name S$arona is not particularly 
given to this valley, but to every fruitful plain re- 
gion; for not only this valley is ſo called, to wit, 
between Ceſaria and Joppe, but that alſo between 
the mountain Tabor and the ſea of Galilee ; for fo 
St. Jerome, mo [ſaiah xxxv. interprets the word 
Saron : and ſo doth the ſame father, in his com- 
mentaries upon Abdia, read Saron for Aaron; 
underſtanding thereby a plain near Lidda : which 
Lidda, in his time, was called Dioſpolis, or the 
city of Jupiter, one of the toparchies of Judea, 
the fifth in dignity (or the third after Pliny) where 
St. Peter (non ſua ſed Chriſti virtute) cured Aneas. 
<Niger calls all that region, from Antilibanus to 
Joppe, Sarona. This Joppe was burnt to the 

round by the Romans, thoſe ravens and ſpoilers 
of all eſtates, diſturbers of commonwealths, uſur- 
pers of other princes kingdoms : who with no other 
reſpect led, than to amplify their own glory, trou- 
bled the whole world : and themſelves, after mur- 
dering one another, became a prey to the moſt ſa- 
vage and barbarous nations. 

In Dioſpolis (faith Will. of Tyre) was * St. George 
beheaded, and buried; in whoſe honour and me- 
mory, Juſtinian the emperor cauſed a fair Church 
to be built over his tomb; theſe be Tyrius's words; 
Relita a dextris locis maritimis Antipatride, & 
Joppe, per late palentem planitiem Eleutheriam per- 
trau/euntes, Liddam que eft Dioſpolis, ubi & egre- 
gii Martyris Georgii #/que hodie ſepulchrum aſtendi- 
tur, pervenerunt, ejus eccleſiam quum ad honorem 
ejuſdem Martyris pius & ort hodoxus princeps Ro- 
manorum, Auguſtus Juſtinianus multo ftudio & de- 
dotione prompta ædiſicari preceperat, &c. They ha- 
ving leſt, faith he, on the right hand, the ſea- towns 
Antipatris and Joppe, paſſing over the great open 
plain of Eleutheria, came to Lidda, which is Dio/- 
polis; where the ſumptuous tomb of the famous 
martyr St. George is at this day ſhewed : whoſe 
Church, when Je godly and orthodox prince of 
the Romans, high and mighty Juſtinian, had com- 
marided to be built, with great earneſtneſs and pre- 
lent devotion, 6c. Thus far Zyrius, by whoſe teſti- 
mony we may. conjecture: that this St. George was 
not that Arian biſhop of Alexandria, but rather 
ſome better Chriſtian 3 for this of Alexandria, was 
Nain there in an uproar of the people, and his aſhes 
caſt into the ſea, as © Ammianus Marcellinus reports. 
And yet alſo it may be, that this Georgius was a bet- 
ter Chriſtian than he is commonly thought: for his 
words of the temple of Genius, How lon 8 this 

ſepalchre and? occaſioned the uproar 5 people 
againſt him, as fearing leſt he would give attempt 
to overthrow that beautiful temple. This alſo Mar- 
cellinus reports; who tho he ſays, that this Georgius 
was alſo Jeadly hated of the Chriſtians, who elſe 
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might have reſcued him: yet he addeth, that his 
aſhes, with the aſhes of two ade ere 
caſt into the ſea, left if their relicts had been gathe- 

red up, Churches ſhould be built for them, as for 
| But for my part, I rather think that it was 
not Georgius, whoſe name lives in the fight ho- 

nourable order of our knights of the garter, but 
rather another, whom Tyrius, above cited, witneſ- 

ſeth to have been buried at Lidda, or Dioſpolis.. 
The ſame alſo is confirmed by Vitriac. St. Jerome 
affirms that it was ſometimes called Tigrida; and 
while the Chriſtians inhabited the Holy Land, it had 
a biſhop ſuffragan. | 
Near to Lidda, or Dioſpolis, ſtandeth Ramatha 

of the Levites, or Aramathia : afterward Rama and 

Ramula, the native city of Joſeph, which buried the 

body of Chriſt. s There are many places which 

bear this name of Rama: one they ſet in the tribe 

of Judah near Thecua in the way of Hebron; ano- 

ther in Nephtalim, not far from Sephet ; a third in 

Zabulon, which, they ſay, adjoineth to Sepboris; a 

fourth, which they make the ſame with Silo; and 
a fifth, which is this Rama in the hills of Ephraim, 
called Rama-Sophim, where Samuel lived, and 

wherein he 1s buried. | 

From hence to the north, along the coaſt, are 
Helon, or Ajalon of the Levites, of which 1 Chron. 
vi. Apollonia, of which h Joſephus in his antiquities, 
and in the wars of the Jews. Alſo Balſaliſa (for 
which Junius, 2 Kings 1v. 42. reads Planities Sha- 
liſtæ) they place hereabout in this tribe of Ephraim: 
but Junius, upon 1 Sam. vi. where we read of the 
land of Shaliſba, findeth it in Benjamin. 

On the other ſide of the mountains of Ephraim, 
ſtandeth C, one of the toparchies, or cities of 
government, the ſecond in dignity, of which the 
country about 1t taketh name, | 

Then iThamnath-ſara, or, according to the Hebrew 
Thimuath- ſerach; one alſo of the ten toparchies or 
preſidencies, of Judea, which they call Thamnitica ; 
a goodly city and itrong, ſeated on one of the high 
hill of Ephraim, on the north of the hill called 
Gaas ; which city and territory //ael gave unto 
their leader Foſhua ; who allo amplified it with 
buildings, near which he was buried. His ſepulchre 
remained in * St. Jerome's time, and over it the 
ſun engraven, in memory of that greateſt of won- 
ders which God wrought in Joſbua's time. 

In the places adjoining ſtandeth Adarſa, or Ada- 
a; where | Judas Maccabeus, with 3000 Fes, o- 
verthrew the army of Nicanor, lieutenant of Syria, 
near to Gaſer,' or Gezer, which Joſbua took, and 
hang'd their king, a city of the Levites. It was 
afterwards taken by Pharaoh of Egypt, the people 
all lain, and the city razed: Solomon rebuilt it. 

To the eaſt of this place, is the frontier city of 
Jefleti, of which Joſh. xvi. 3. otherwiſe Peletbi, 
whence; David had part of his pretorian ſoldiers, 
under the charge of Benaia. Then that high and 
famous mountain and city of Silo, whereon the ark 
of God was kept ſo many years, till the Philiſtines 

t It. en T8 { OG" IE 
8970 this they join the city of m Machmas, or 
Michmas, in which Jonathan Maccabeus inhabited; 
a place oſten remembred in the ſcriptures. It ſtand- 
A in the common way from Samaria towards Je- 
ruſalem, and is now called Byra. bs” 

Then the village of Najoth where Saul prophe- 
ſied; and near it Ephron, one of thoſe cities which 
Abijah recovered from Feroboam, after the great 


4 Of this St. 
s See in the tribe of 


f'Salig. Tom. 6. c. 4. 
n 1 2. 9. it is called Thimnath-Chores, Joſh. 


h Ant. 13. 21. | | 
175 Les Hieron in loc. Heb. 11 Mac. . 46. _ See in Benjamin. 1 Mac. 9. v. ult. 11 Kings 4. And ſee Rama 
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vites, of wich Jap: xxi. 22, Which Fust thinks 
to be the ſame with 


hereabout, Junius reads it in the plain of Chat/or ; 
and finds it in the tribe of Juda; as Foſbua xv. 
we read of two Chatſors in that tribe, one near Ka- 


deſh, ver. 23. and the other the lame as Cbetæron, 


ver. 25. towards Jordan. , 

In this tribe alſo they find the city of Mello; 
whoſe citizens, they ſay, joined with the Sichimites 
in making the baſtard Abimelech King: adding, 


that for the building thereof, with other cities, So- 


lomon raiſed a tribute upon the people. But it ſeems 
that Mello, or Mille, is a common name of a ſtrong 
fort or citadel : and ſo Junius, for Domus Millo, 
reads incole munitionis ; and for Salomo edificabat 
Millo, he reads, ædiſicabat munitionem; and ſo the 
Septuagint read 1% aregy in that place. And 
without doubt the Millo which Solomon built, can- 
not be that of Sichem, but another in Feruſa- 


lem. 
The other cities of note in Ephraim, are Taphuach, 


whoſe king was ſlain by Joſhua ; and Fanoach, or 

Janoab, ſpoiled by Teglarphalaſſar : Pekah then go- 

. Iſrael; with divers others, but of no great 
me. 

The mountains of Epbraim ſometime ſignify the 
greateſt part of the land of the ſons of 70 ph, on 
the weſt of Jordan; ſeveral parts whereof are the hill 
of Samron, or Samaria, 1 Reg. xvi. 24. the hill 
of Gahas, Judg. ii. 9. the hill of T/almon, or Salmon, 
Judg. ix. 48. the hills of the region of T/uph, or 
T/ophim, Judg. ix. 5. where Rama Sophim ſtood, 
which was the city of Samuel. 

The great plenty of fruitful vines upon the ſides 
of theſe mountains, was the occaſion that Facob in 
the ſpirit of prophecy, Cen. xlix. 22. compared Jo- 


ſepb's two branches, Ephraim and Manaſeh, to the 


branches of a fruitful vine planted by the well fide, 
and ſpread her © daughter-branches along the wall: 
which allegory alſo Ezek xxu. in his lamentation 
for Ephraim (that is, for the ten tribes, whoſe head 
was Ephraim) proſecutes: as alſo in his lamentation 
for Judah, he tolloweth the other allegory of Jacob, 
Gen. xlix. 9. comparing Judah to a lion. Upon 
the top of one of the higheſt of theſe hills of Ephraim, 
which overlooketh all the plains on both ſides of 
Fordan, they find the caftle called Dok ; which they 
make to be the ſame with Dagon, of which Jo/eph. 
1. bell. Jud. c. 2. in which caltle, as it is 1 Mac. 
xvi. Ptolemy moſt traiterouſly, at a banquet, ſlew 
Simon Maccabæus his father-in-law. 

Among the rivers of this tribe of Ephraim, they 
name Gaas, remembred in 2 Sam. xxiii. 30. where 
tho? Fee reads, Hliddai ex una vallium Gabaſi; 
yet the Yulpar, and Vatablus, read Giddai of the 
river of Gaas. Alſo in this tribe they place the 
river of Carith, by which the prophet Elias abode 


during the great drought, where he was 4 fed by 7 


the ravens: and after that the river was dried up, 
he travelled (by the ſpirit of God) towards Sidon, 
where he was relieved by the poor widow of Zarep- 
ta, Whoſe dead ſon he revived, and increas'd her 
pittance of meal and oil, whereby ſhe ſuſtained her 


life. 


> be Fokmeham, of which 1 Chron. 
vi. 68. As for Ab/alom's 2 which they find 


| 9 ter. .. 
Of the kings of the ten tribes; from TJeroboam, ; 
Tenn Achab. Wen 
P the firſt kings of Ifrael, I omit in thi; 
0 pr to ſpeak, and reſerve it to the catalogue 
of the kings of Judah ; of whom hereaſter. 

Touching the acts of the kings of the ten tribes, 
but briefly, beginning after the diviſion from 7 
and Benjamin, now it followeth to ſpeak. The firſt 
of theſe kings was Jeroboam the ſon of Nebar, an 
Ephrathite of Zereda; who being a man of ſtrength 
and courage, was by Solomon made overſeer of the 
buildings of the Milo or munition of Jera/atzy, 
for as much as belong'd to the charge of the tribes 
of Ephraim and Manaſſeh, and ſo many of them ag 
wrought in thoſe works. During which time, as he 
went from Jeruſalem, he encountred the prophet 
Abijah; who made him know that he was by God de. 
ſtined to be king of Iſrael, and to command ten ofthe 
twelve tribes. After this, fearing that thoſe thingy 
might come to Solomon's knowledge, he fled into 
Egypt to Shiſhak, whom Euſebius calleth Ofochoyes, 

oſe daughter he married: the predeceſſor ef which 
Shiſbak (11 not the ſame) did likewiſe entertain . 
dad tne Idumean, when he was carried young into 
Egypt ſrom the fury of David, and his captain 
2 which Adad, the king of Egypt married to 

is wite's ſiſter Taphnes; ufing both him and 9. 
robvam as inſtruments to ſhake the kingdom of J. 
dea, that himfelf might the eafilier ſpoil it, as he 
did: for in the fifth year of Rehoboam, *Shiſhak 
fack*d the city of Jeru/alsm, and carried thence all 
the treaſure of David and Folomon, and all the 
ſpoils which David took from Adadezer of Soba, 
with the preſents of Tohu king of Hamath, which 
were of an ineſtimable value. 

This Feroboam, after the death of Solomon, be- 
came lord of the ten tribes : and tho? he were per- 
mitted by God to govetn the Mraelites, and from 
a mean man exalted to that ſtate : yet preferri 
the policies of the world, before the ſervice and ho- 
nour of God (as fearing that if the tribes under his 
rule ſhould repair to 8 to do their uſual 
ſacrifices, they might be drawn from him by de- 
grees) he erected two golden calves, one in Dax, 
and another in Bethel, for the people to worſhip 
(an imitation of the Egyptian Apis, ſaith f St. An- 
broſe, or rather of Aaron's calf in Horeb ; ) further, 
he made election of his prieſts out of the baſeſt and 
unlearned people. This king made his chief fear 
and palace at Sichem: he deſpiſed the warning of 
the Judean prophet, whom Joſephus calleth 4d2n, , 
and Glycas, Joel his hand thereafter withered, 
and was again reſtored ; but continuing in his ido- 
latry, and hardned, upon occaſion that the prophet 
returning was ſhin by a lion, Abijab makes him 
know, that God purpoſed to root out his pofterity. 

He was afterward overthrown by 8 Abia king of 
udab, and died, after he had governed 22 years; 
whom Nadab his ſon ſucceeded: who in the ſecond 
year of his reign, together with all the race of Je- 
roboam, was ſlain, and rooted Baaſha, who 
reigned in his ſtead ; ſo Nadab lived King but two 
years. 375 i 
Baaſba the ſon of Abijab, the third king after 


| = Wir made war with Aſa king of Fudab : 
e 


eated himſelf in Therſa, and fortified Rama 
againſt Judah, to reſtrain their excurſions. Here- 


0 Judg: 9: 6, 20. 1 Reg. 11. 279. Vatablus 2 Miilo in this place, Locum publicum neceſſarium civibus Hieroſoly mitanis at- 
I 


ſraelitis. 2 Kings 15. 29, Joſh. 17. 15, 
ple, of which Deut. 11. and 27. Jo 


e Alſo the hill of Phineas, <vhere Eleazar the high prieſt, the ſon of Aaron qua- 
Fried, Joſh. 24. 33. Aud the two ＋ of hills, Gerizzim, where the ble 
.8. i ſeemeth that Jacob 


Nag, and Hebal where the cur fings were to be read ta the. pes. 
in this prophecy the rather uſeth the <worg N for branches 


thereby the more plainly to fignify colonies : which in the Hebrew phraſe are called daughters of the metropolis ; as in Joſhua aud: elſecvhert 


often, , 41 Reg. 17.5. 1 Reg. 14. f Ambroſe en Rom. 1. 


1 1 Kings 11. 12, 13, 14, 15. 


upon 
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places therein: the mean while Aſa carried a- 
Yay the materials; with which Baaſba intended to 
rtify Rama; but being an idohter, he was 
threatned by Febu the prophet; that it ſhould be- 
fil his race, as it did to Jeroboam ; which after- 
ward came to paſs, He ruled twenty-four years, 
and died. | 


To Baaſba facceeded Ela his ſon, who at a feaſt 
at his palace of Therſa, was in his cups ſlainby Zam- 
brit, after he had reigned two years: and in him the 
prophecy of Jeba was fulfilled. 

1 pa _ and aſſumed the = 
of a king ſeven days: Ambriz in revenge o 
the — murder, ſet upon b Zalubris, or Zimri; 
and incloſed him in Theyſa, and forced him to burn 
himſelf. 

Ambris, or Homri, ſacceeded Ela, and transfer- 
red the regal ſeat from Ther/a to Samaria, which 
he bought of Shemey, built, and fortified it. This 
© Ambris was alſo an idolater, no leſs impious than 
the reſt; and therefore ſubjected to Tabremmon king 
of Syria; the father of Benhadad, according to Eu- 
ſebius, Nicephorus, and Zonaras. But how this 
ſhould ſtand, I do not well conceive; ſeeing Ben- 
hadad the fon of Tabremmon, was invited by *.4/@ 
king of Juda, to aſſail Baaſha king of J/+ael, 
father of Ela who forewent Ambris, This Ambris 
reigned 12 years, 6 in Ther/a, and 6 in Samaria, 
and left two children, Achab, and Athalia. 


SRC r. III. 


Of Achab and bis ſucceſſors; with the captivity of 
the ten tribes. 


Chab, or Abab, ſucceeded Omri, who not on- 
ly upheld the idolatry of Jeroboam, borrow- 
ed of the Egyptians; but he married Jeg abel the 
Zidonian ; and as Jeroboam followed the religion of 
his Egyptian wife: ſo did Achab of his Zidonian; 
and erected an altar and a grove to Baal in Samaria. 
He ſuffered Jezabel to kill the prophets of the 
moſt high God. God ſent famine on the land of 
Iſrael. Achab met Elias; Elias prevailed in the tri- 
al of the ſacrifice, and killeth the falſe prophets, and 
afterwards flieth for fear of Je abel. 
Benhadad, not long after, beſieged Samaria; and 
taken by Achab, was by him ſet at liberty: for which 
the prophet (whom Glycas calleth Michæas) repro- 
veth him: afterwards he cauſed Naboth, by a falſe 
accuſation, to be ſtoned. Then joining with Fo/a- 
phat in the war for the recovery of Ramorh; he 
was ſlain, as Michæas had foretold him. 
He had 3 ſons named in the ſcripture, Ochozias, 
Joram, and Joas; beſides 70 other ſons by ſundry 


wives and concubins. x 

Ochozzas ſucceeded his father Achab. The Moa- 
bites fell from his. obedience : he bruiſed himſelf by 
2 fall; he ſent for counſel to ©Beelzebub the god of 
Acharon. Elijah the prophet meeteth the meſknger 
on the way; and miſliking, that Ocbozias fought 
help from that dead idol, asked the 8 if 

ere were not a God in Jſrael? Ochozias ſendeth 
2 captains, and with each 50 ſoldiers to bring 
Elijah unto him; both which, with their attendants, 
were conſumed with fire. The 3d captain beſbught 
mercy at Elijab's hands, and he ſpared him, and 
went with him to the king; avowing it to the 
King that he muſt then die: Which came to paſs in 
the 24 %*ͤͤ by Sor voor oa 

Joram, the brother of Ot bez by Jezabel, ſuc- 
ceded: he allured Foſaphat king of Fade, and the 


king of Edom, to aſſiſt him agalnft the Moacirts, 
who refuſed to pay him the tribute of 20000 
The 3 Rings wanted water for themſelves and thei 
horſes in the deſarts. The prophet Nliſba cauſeth 
the ditches to flow. The * Moabites are overthrown; 
their king flieth to Nirbaraſeth and being beſieged; 
according to ſome expoſitors, burnt his ſon on the 
walls as a ſacrifice, whereat the three kings, moved 
with compaſſion, returned and left Moab; waſti 

and ſpoiling that region. Others, as it ſeems wi 

better reaſon, underſtand the text to ſpeak of the 
ſon of the king of Edom, whom they ſuppoſe in 
this irruption to have been taken priſoner by the 
Moabites, and that the king of Moab ſhewed him 
over the walls, threatning, unleſs the fiege were dif- 
folved, that he would offer him in ſacrifice to his 
Gods. Whereupon the king of Edon beſought 
thoſe of Juda and Iſruel, to break off the ſiege for 
the ſafety of his ſon: which when the other kings 
refuſed to yield unto, and that Moab, according to 
his former threatning, had burnt the king of Edom's 
ſon upon the rampire, that all the aſſailants might 
diſcern it: the king of Edom being by this fad ſpec- 
tacle enraged, forſook the party of the other kings; 
for want of whoſe aſſiſtance the ſiege was broken 
u 


After this the king of Aram ſent to Joram, to 
heal Naaman the captain of his army of the le- 

roſy. The anſwer of Joram was; am] God to 

ill, and to give life, that he doth ſend to heal a 
man from his leproſy ? adding, that the Aramite 
ſought but matter of quarre} againſt him. Elia 
hearing thereof, willed the king to ſend Naaman 
to him ; promiſing that he ſhould know that there 
was a prophet in //rael ; and fo Naaman was healed, 


by waſhing himſelf ſeven times in Jordan. Eliſha 


refuſed the gifts of Naaman. But his ſervant Ce- 
hazi accepted a part thereof; from whence the ſel- 
lers of ſpiritual gifts are called Gebagites, as the 
buyers are 8 Simonians, of Simon Magus. 
Afterwards Benhadad, king of Aram or Dama/- 
cus, having heard that this prophet did diſcover to 


the king of Fae! whatſoever the Aramite conſulted 


in his moſt ſecret council, ſent a troop of horſe to take 
Eliſha : all whom Eliſba ſtruck blind, and brought 
them captives into Samaria; Foram then asked 
leave of the prophet to ſlay them; Eliſha forbad him 
to harm them, but cauſed them to be fed, and ſent 
back to their own prince in ſafety. | 

The king of Aram, notwithſtanding theſe be- 
nefits, did again attempt Samaria; and brought 
the citizens to extream famine. Foram imputeth 
the cauſe thereof to the prophet Eliſba. Eliſha, by 
prayer,” cauſed a noiſe of chariots and armour to 
ſound in the air, whereby the Aramites affrighted, 
fled away, and left the ſiege; an act of great admi- 
ration, as the ſame is written in h 2 Kings vii. After 
this, when Azael obtained the kingdom of Syria 
by the death of his maſter ; Joram entring upon his 
frontier, took Ramoth Gilead; in which war he 
received divers wounds, and returned to Jezrael to 
be cured. But whilſt he lay there, Fehu (who com- 
manded the army of Joram in Gilead, was anointed 


king by one of the children of the prophets ſent 


by Eliſba) ſurprized and flew both him and all that 
belonged unto him, rooting out the whole poſterity 
of Abab. ee | 
Jebu, who reigned after Jeboram, deſtroyed not 
only the race of his foregoers, but alſo their religi- 


on; for which he received a promiſe from God, 
That his feed ſhould occupy the throne unto the 


4th .. Yet he upheld the idolatry of Je- 


r0boath; for which he was plagued with grievous 


- 1 Kings 15, & 16. b 1 Kings 16. <1 Kings 16: 4 1 Kings 15. * Beelzebub was che ſame with Belus ad Pluto, ſaith 
Simere pen Livi, 2 Kings 1. f 2 Kings 3. 82 Kings 1. 5. h à Kings 7. 
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war, wherein he was, beaten by, Hazael the 4ra- 


mite, who ſpoiled all the countries to che eaſt of 


Jordan; in Which war he was ſlain (faith: Cedrenus) 
| whereof the ſcriptures are ſilent. Jebg reigned 28 


years. | ei 6 SON GESNY 

Foachaz, or Jeboabaz, the fon of Jabu, ſucceed- 
ed his father, whom Azael and his ſon Benbadad of- 
ten invaded, and in the end ſubjected, leaving him 
only 50 horſe, 20 chariots, and 10000 foot; and as 
it it written in * the ſcriptures, he made them like 
duſt beaten into powder. YJoachaz reigned. 17 
Neur. | <1 | 

After Foachaz, Joss's ſon governed ſae]; who, 
when he repaired to Eliſha the prophet, as he lay 
on his death-bed, the prophet promiſed him three 
victories over the Aramites and firſt commanded 
him to lay his hand on his bow; and Eliſha co- 
vered the king's hands with his, and bad him open 
the window weſtward (which was towards Dama/- 
cus) and then ſhoot an arrow thence-out. He 
again willed him to beat the ground with his arrows, 
who ſmote it thrice, and ceaſed. The prophet then 
told him, that he ſhould have ſmitten five or ſix 
times; and then he ſhould have had ſo many vic- 
tories over the Aramites as he gave ſtrokes. And 
ſo it ſucceeded with Joas, who overthrew the Ara- 
Mites in three battles, and recovered the cities and 
territory from Benhadad the ſon of Azael, which 
his father Foachaz had loſt, He alſo overthrew 
b {mazia king of Juda, who provoked him to make 
the war; whereupon he entred Feru/alem, and 
ſacked it, with the temple. This Joas reigned 16 
years, and died; in whole time allo the prophet 
Eliſba exchanged this lite for a better. 

Jerohoam, the third from Jehu, followed Joas 
his father, an idolater as his predeceſſors: but he 


recovered all the reſt of the land belonging to //7ael, . 
from Jlamath, which is near Libanus, to the Dead 


ſea, and reigned 41 years. 
Zacharias, the fourth and laſt of the houſe of 


Jehu, ſlain by Shallum his vaſſal, who reigned in . 


his ſtead, governed ſix months. Shallum held the 
kingdom but one month, being ſlaughter'd by Mena- 
hem of the Gadites. 


Menabem, who took revenge of Shallum, uſed 


great cruelty to thoſe that did not acknowledge 
him ; ripping up the bellies of thoſe that were 


with child. This Menabem being invaded by Phul, 


bought his peace with 10000 talents of ſilver; which 


he exacted by a tribute of 5o ſheckles for every man 


of wealth in //rael. Menahem governed 20 years. 
Pekahiah, or Phaceia, or, after Zonaras, Phace- 


fia, ſucceeded ; and after he had ruled two years, he 


was ſlain by Phaca, or Pekah, the commander of 


his army, who reigned in his place. In this Pe- 


kah's time, Phulaſſar, or Tiglat-Phylaſſar, invaded 


the kingdom of /ſracl, and won Jjon, Abel-Beth- 
maaca, Janoach, Kedeſh, Haſor, and Gilead, with 


all the cities of Galilee, * carrying them captives into 
Aria: he was drawn in by Achas king of Judah, 
againſt Pekah and Rezin, the laſt of the Adades. 
For Achas being waſted by Pekah of {ſfrael, and by 
Rezin of Damaſcus, did a third time borrow the 


church riches, and therewith engaged the 4//jrian, 


who firſt ſuppreſſed the monarchy of Syria and 
Damaſcus, and then of Iſrael; and this inviting of 
the great Aſſyrian, was the utter ruin of both ſtates, 
of 1/rael and of Judah. Pekah reigned 20 years. 
Then Hoſhea, or Oſea, who ſlew Pekah, became 
the vaſſal of Salmanaſſar; but hoping to ſhake off 
the AhHrian yoke, he ſought aid from So, or Sua, 
or Sebicus king of Egypt : which being known to 
the 4/jrian, he caſt him into priſon, beſieged Sa- 


2 2 Kings 13. b 2 Kings 14. 2 Kings 16. 


maria, and maſtered it;; carried the ten idolatroy, 
Media, and into other eaſtern; regions, and there 
diſperſed them: and replanted / Samaria with divers 
nations, and chiefly with the Cuthæ (inhabiting a 
bout Cutba à river in Perſia, or rather in e A 

Deſerta) and with the people Catanei bounding 
upon Syria, and with thoſe of Sepharvajim- (a peo. 


ple of Sepbar in Meſopotamia upon 222 of 
whoſe conqueſt Sexacherib vaunteth) 


O with thoſe 
of Ava; which were of the ancient Avius, who in. 


habited the land of the Philiſtines in Abrabay'; 


time, dwelling near unto Gaza, whom the Caphro. 
rims rooted out; and at this time they were of Ara. 
bia the deſart, called Havæi; willing to return to 
their ancient ſeats. To theſe he added thoſe. of 
Chamath or Iturea, the ancient enemies of the Iſ- 
raelites, and ſometimes the vaſſals of the Adads of 
Damaſcus, which ſo often afflicted them. And 
thus did this Ayrian adviſe himſelf better than the 
Romans did: for after Titus and Veſpaſian had wa- 
ſted the cities of Judea and Jeruſalem, they carried 
the people away captive; but left no others in their 
places, but a very few ſimple labourers, beſides their 
own thin garriſons, which ſoon decayed: and there- 
by they gave that dangerous entrance to the Brabi- 
ans atid Saracens, who never could be driven thence 
again to this day. 

And this tranſmigration, plantation, and diſplan- 
tation, happened in the year of the world 3292, the 


6th year of Ezetiab, king of Judah; and the gth 


of Hoſea the laſt king of Vrael. 


A catalogue of the kings of the ten tribes. 


1. Jeroboam reigned 22 years 
2. Nadab | 2 years 
3. Baaſba 24 years 
4. Ela 20 years 
5. Lambris 7 days 
6. Omri 11 years 
7. Achab 22 years 
8. Ochoxias 2 years 
9. Joram 12 years 
10. Jehu 28 years 
11. Joachaz 17 years 
12. Joas _ 16 years 
13. Jeroboam 41 years 
14. Zacharias 6 months 
15. Shallum 1 month 
16. Menabam 10 years 
17. Pekabiab: 2 years 
18. Phaca 20 years 
19. Hoſea 9 years, about whoſc 
rin time writers differ. 
HA. K. 


Of the memorable. places of Dan, Simeon, 
Judah, Reuben, Gad, and the other hal 
of Manaſſeh. be Prod u f e 


Of Dan, whereof Joppe, Gath, Accaron, Azotis, 
and other towns. 


OW following the coaſt of the Mediterrs” 
nean ſea, that portion of land aſſigned to 
| the tribe of Dan, joineth to Ephraim, where 
of I ſpake laſt; of which family there were num 


19. 4 2Kings 15. 29. © Pol. I. 5. Ha. 37. WY 
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e ſea coaſt was Jappe, or Japbo, as in Jaſbua xix. 
was the port of Jeraſalem. From hence Jonas im- 
barked himſelf when he fled from the ſervice. of 
God, towards Tharſis in Cilicia. In the time of the 
Macchabres this city received many changes: and 
while Judas Macchabæus governed, the Jews, the 
Syrians that were garriſoned in Joppe, having their 
fleet in the port, invited 200 principal citizens a- 
board them, and caſt them all into the ſea: which 
« Judas revenged by firing their fleet, and putting 
the companies which ſought to eſcape to the ſword. 

it was twice taken by the Romans, and by Ceſtius 
the lieutenant utterly, burnt. and ruined. But in the 
year of Chtiſt1 250, Lodowickthe French king gave it 
new walls and towers: it is now. the Tarte, and 
called Jaffa. There are certain rocks in that port, 
whereunto it is reported that Andromeda was faſtned 
with chains, and thence delivered from the ſea-mon- 
ſter by Perſeus. This fable (for ſo I take it) is 
confirmed by b Joſephus, Solinus, and Pliny. Mar- 
cus Scaurus, during his office of Edileſhip, ſhewed 
the bones of this monſter to the people of Kome: 
St. Jerome upon Jonas ſpeaks of it inditferently. 

he next unto Foppe was Famnia, where Juda: 

Macchaheus burnt the reſt of the Syrian fleet: the 
fire and flame whereof was ſcen at Feru/alem, 240 
furlongs off, It had ſometimes a biſhop's ſeat, faith 
« Will. of Tyre; but there is no ſign of it at this 
time that ſuch a place there was. _ . 

After Jamnia, is the city of Gethor Gath, ſome- 
time Anthedon, ſaith Yolaterran. And ſo Monta- 
tanus, fol. 244. ſeems to underſtand it. For he ſets 
it next to Egypt, of all the Ph:liftine cities, and in 
the place of Anthedon. But Yolaterran gives neither 
reaſon nor authority for his opinion; for Ptolemy 
ſets Anthedon far to the ſouth of Joppe: and Geth 
was the firſt and not the laſt (beginning from the 
north) of all the great cities of the Philiſtines : and 
about 16 miles from Foppe, where St. Jerome in 
his time found a great village of the ſame name. 
It was ſometime the habitation and ſeminary of the 
* Anakims : ſtrong and giant-like men, whom Jo- 
ſoua could not expel, nor the Danites after him; 
nor any of the //raelites, till David's time: who 
ſlew Coliah, as his captains did divers others, 
not much inferiour in ſtrength and ſtature unto Go- 
liah, | | 

Rehoboam the ſon of Solomon tebuilt Geth : Ozias 
the ſon of Amazia deſtroyed it again. It was alſo 
laid waſte by Azael king of Syria. Fuik, the 4th 
king of Jeruſalem, built a caſtle in the ſame place 
out of the old ruins. Whether this Geth was the 
lame that * Will. of Tyre in the holy war calls /bij- 
lin, I much doubt; the error growing by taking 
Geth for Antbedon. 
Not far from Geth, or Cath, ſtandeth Bethſemes, 
or the houſe of the San. In the fields adjoining to 
this city (as is thought) was the ark of God brought 
by a yoke of two Kine, turned looſe by the 8 Phi- 
liftizes : and the Bethſemites preſuming to look 
therein, there were ſlain of the elders 70, and of 
the people 50000, by the ordinance of God: Af- 
ter which laughter, and the great lamentation of 


I Mace. 2. 12. b Lib. 3. 1. 15. de Bel: Jud. Solin: c. 47. Plin. I. 5. c. 9. 


Ralls ft Sb; mp lun ny rn i. 
.ceping the ſea-coaſt, the ſtrong city of AHccaron 
offereth it ſelf, ſometimes one of the five fatrapies, 


meeting by the way, cauſed them to return, with 
a forrowtul anſwer to their maſter; This city is re- 
membred in many places of ſcripture. 

_ Chriſtianus Schrot placeth Azotus next to Geib, 
and then Accaron, or Ekron. This Aæotus, or Aſc 
dod, was alſo an habitation of the Anatims, whom 
Joſhua failed to deſtroy, tho' he once poſſeſs d 
their city. Herein ſtood a ſumptuous temple, de- 
dicated to the idol Dagon : the fame idol which 
fell twice to the ground of it ſelf, after the ark of 
God was by the Philiftines carried into their tem- 
ple: and in the ſecond fall it was utterly broken 
and defaced; Near it was that famous m Judas 
Macchabeus lain by Bacchides and Alcimus, the 
lieutenants of Demetrius. Afterwards it was taken 
by Jonathan: and the reſt of the citizens being put 
to the ſword; all that fled into the temple of 
Dagon were, with their idol, therein conſumed with 
fire: near which alſo he overthrew Apollonius. 

Gabinius the Roman rebuilt it. It had a biſhop's 
ſeat while Chriſtianity flouriſhed in thoſe parts. But 
in St. Jerome s time it was yet a fair village, And 
this was the lift of the fea-towns within the tribe of 
Dan. | | 
The cities which are within the land caſt:ward 


from Azotus, and beyond the fountain of Ethiopia, 


wherein Philip the apoſtle baptized the eunuch, are 
Tforah, or Sarara; and Eſthaol, and between them 
Caſtra Danis near Hebron : tho? this place where 
Sampſon was born, may ſeem by the words, Judg. 
xvili. 12. to be in the tribe of Judah, as the other 
mn were bordering towns between Dan and 
Juda. n i 

After theſe; within the bounds of Jada, but 
belonging to the Danites, they find Gedor : or, as 
it is, t Macc. xv. Cedron, which Cendebæus the 
lieutenant of Autiochus, fortified againſt the Jews, 
and near which himſelf was by the Maccabees o- 
vetthrown. | R 

Then Modin, the native city of the Maccabees ; 
and wherein they were buried; on whoſe ſepulcher 
the 5 marble pillars, which were erected of that 
height, as they ſerved for a mark to the ſeamen, re- 
mained many hundreds of years after their firſt ſetting 
up, as Brochard and Breidenbach witneſs. 

There are, beſides theſe, the city of » Cariathia- 
rim, that is, the city of the woods: ſeated in the 
border of Juda; Benjamin, and Dan, wherein the 
ark of God remained 20 years in the houſe of Ami- 
nadab; till ſuch time as David carried it thence to 
Jeruſalem of this place (as they ſay) was Zacha- 
rias the ſon of Barachias, or Fehoida, who was 


Alain between the temple and the altar: alfo Ur:as, 


whom Foachim king of 4 non ſlaughtered, as 
we find in Feremy. Many other places. which they 


e 2 Macc. 12. #4 De Bell. facr. e Hieron. 


in Michzxam. f Lib. 21. c. 18. 1 Sam. 6. 18. h Or rather not the city it elf; but the great ſtone in the field; upon which ſtone 
the Philiſtines ſet the ark, the change being eaſy from Eben, or Aben, which fignifieth & ftone, to Abel, which fignifieth mourning. See 


in Naph. c. 7. ſe. 4. #6. 2 Kings 1. I was befieged by Pfatnmetichus the father of Pharaoh Neco for 29 years together ; whence 

ſer. 25. 20. ſpraks of the refidue of Aſhdod, to wit, the greateſt part having 2 
CC. 15. 1 

! Sam. 7. 1. 2 Sam. 6. 2. 2 Chron. 24. 22. Matt. 23. 33. Jer. 26. 20. 


i Mace. 10, Joſ. 19. 41, Judg. 13. 25, &c. 18. 2. 41 


{ in this fiege. II Sam. 5. 4. 1 Macc. 9. 
* Alias Cariath-baal and Baal, ar Baalpharoſim. 
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tion than warrant, I omit : as that of Cabin, taken 
with great ſlaughter by * Judas Maur haben, and 
Lachis, whoſe king was ſlain by Jyſbnd, in which 
alſo Amazias was ſlain: the ſame which Sexathtrib 
took, Ezechias reigning in ud. 
Of other cities belonging to this tribe, ſee in 
Joſbua xix. from the 41ſt verſe, where alſo it is 
added, that the Danites portion was too little for 
their number of families: and therefore that they 
invaded Leſbem, and inhabited it: which city, at- 
ter amplified by Philip the brother of Herod Anti- 
pas, was called Cæſarea Philippi, as before, and 
made the metropolis of Ituræa, and Trachonitis : of 
which coaſts this Philip was tetrarch: but of this ci- 
ty ſee more in Nephtalim. In this tribe there are no 
mountains of fame. | 

It hath two rivers 'or torrents: the northermoſt 
riſeth out of the mountains of Juda and paſling 
by Modin, falleth into the ſea by Sachrona. The 
other hath the name of Sorek, or Sored, ' whoſe 
banks are plentiful of 'vines, which have no ſeeds 
or ſtones: the wine they yield is red, of excellent 
colour, taſte, and ſavour, &c. In this valley of So- 
ret, ſo called from the river, inhabited Dalila 
whom Sampſon loved. 


SECT. II. 
The tribe of Simeon. 


HE tribe of Simeon takes up the reſt of the 
ſea- coaſt of Canaan, to the border of Egypt; 
who being the ſecond ſon of Jacob by Lea, there 
were increaſed of that family, while they abode in 
Keypt, as they were numbred at mount Sinai, 59300 
able men; all which ending their lives in the de- 
ſarts, there entred the land of promiſe of their iſſues 
22200 bearing arms, who were © in part mixed with 
Juda, and in part ſevered, inhabiting a ſmall ter- 
ritory on the ſea- coaſt, belonging to Edumea ; of 
which the firſt city adjoining to Dan, was Aſcalon. 
The Repuli, or petty kings thereof, were called 
Aſcalonitæ; of which *Yolaterran out of Xanthus, 
in the hiſtory of the Lydians, reports, that Tanta- 
lus and Aſcalus were the ſons of EHymenæus and 
that Aſcalus being imploy'd by Aciamus king of the 
Lydians, with an army in Syria, falling in love with 
a young woman of that country, built this city, 
and called it after his own name: the ſame hath Ni- 
colaus in his hiſtory, ſaith Yolaterran. 
Diodorus Siculus, in his third book, remembreth 
a lake near Aſcalon, wherein there hath been a tem- 
ple dedicated to Derceto the goddeſs of the Syrians 3 
having the face of a woman, and the body of a 
fiſh: who, as I have ſaid before, in the ſtory 
of Ninus, was the mother of Semiramis, feigned to 
be caſt into this lake, and fed and relieved by doves. 
And therefore was the dove worſhipped, both in 
Babylonia and Syria, of which Tibullus the poet : 


Alba Paleſtino ſancta columba Syro. 


The white dove is for holy held, in $yria-Pale- 
ſtine. 


It was one of the chiefeſt and ſtrongeſt cities of 
the Philiſtines. It bred many learned men (* faith 
Holaterran) as Antiochus, Soſus, Cygnus, Dorothe- 


«s the hiſtorian, and Artemidorus who wrote the 
ſtory of Bithynia. | 


a 2 Macc. 12, 13. Joſ. 12. 11. 2 Kings 14. 19. 
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place in chis tribe, rather as I takefit pH 


the torrent of Egypt, till the Septuag 


In Aſcalon, as ſome ſay; was that witked Hy, 
born, that ſeeking after our Saviour, cauſtaqd all the 
male-children;- of two years old and under, to be 
ſtain. In the Chriſtian times it had a biſtiop;” and 
after that, When ir was by the False Uefaced, 
Richard Ring of England, © while he made” war in 
the holy land, gave it a new wall, and many build. 
ings. jus muros cum Saladinus diruiſſet, Rithar. 
dus Anglorum rex inſtauravit, ſaith Adrichom ius. 

In David's time it was one of the moſt renowned 
cities of the Philiftines ; for he nameth Gath and 
Aſcalon only, when he lamenteth the death of gan 
and Jonathan; not ſpeaking of the other three 
8 Tell it not in Gath, nor publiſh it not in the fireet; of 
Aſcalon; it is now called Scalone. Gabinius reſto. 
red it, as he did A⁊otus and Gaza. rl... 

Next to Aſcalon ſtood Gaza, or Gagera, which 
the Hebrews call Haza; the Syrians, Auon, of 
Azonus (as they ſay) the ſon of Hercules. Other 
prophane writers affirm, that it was built by Fay; 
ter. Pomp. Mela gives the building thereof to Cam- 
byſes the Perſian, becauſe belike he rebuilt it; and 
Gaza in the Perſian tongue, is as much as to ſay, 
treaſure, This ® Gaza was the firſt of the ſatrapies 
of the Philiſtines, and the ſouth bound of the land 
of omg rene Egypt. But this city was far more 
ancient Cambyſes, as it is proved 
ſcriptures. It was — taken by Caleb 5 TIED 
ſtrength of the Anakims put him from it. At ſuch 
time as i Alexander Macedon invaded the empire of 
Perſia, it received a garriſon for Darius in de- 
ſpight whereof, it was, by the Macedonians, after a 
long ſiege, demoliſhed, and was called Gaza of the 
deſart. N | 

k Alexander Fanneus king of the Jews ſurpriſed 
it, and flew 500 ſenators in the temple of Apollo, 
which fled thither for ſanctuary; but this Gaza 
was not ſet up in the ſame place again, to wit, on 
the foundations which Alexander Macedon had over. 
turned, but ſomewhat nearer the ſea- ſide; tho? the 
other was but two miles off. It was a town of 
great account in the time of the Maccabees, and 
gave many wounds to the Jews, till it was forced 
by Simon of which he made ſo great account, as 
that he purpoſed to reſide therein himſelf; and in his 
abſence, left John his ſon and ſucceſſor to be go- 
vernor. In ! Brochard's time it was ſtill a goodly 
city, and known by the name of Gazara. 

At the very out-let of the river Bezor, ſtandeth 
Majoma the port of Gaza: to which the privilege 
of a city was given by the great Conſtantine; and 
the place called Conſtance after the name of the em- 
peror's ſon. ® ButſFulian the apoſtate, ſoon after 
tavouring the Gazeans, made it ſubject unto them, 
and commanded it to be called Gaza Maritima. 

On the other ſide of * Beſor, ſtandeth Authedn, 
defaced by Alexander Fanneus, reſtored by Herod, 
and called Agrippias, after the name of Agrippa, 
the favourite of Auguſtus. | 

Then e Raphia, where Philopater overthrew the 
great Antiochus : and oy . it Rhinocura, whole 
torrent is known in the ſcriptures by the name! 


int con 

it Rinocura; to difference it, Jſaiab xxvil. 12. 
giving the name of the city to the torrent that wa 
tereth it. | 3 
Pliny calls it Rhinocolura; and Joſephus, Rhin 
corura. 2 


4 Epiphanius reports it as a tradition, that at this 


b Hieron. in Ifai. & Micheam 1. Broch. Breid. Judg. 16. . 4 


therefore no marvel that divers places named Jol. 15. in the large portion of Jada, be reckoned in this tribe: ſee Jol. 19. 1, 9. awhere thi 


mach is expreſly noted. d Volat. Geog. I. 11. fol. 244. « Volat. ut ſupra. f Adrich | 
.k Volat. I. 11. iSteph. de Urb. Judg. 1. 6, 16. 1 Kings 6. & alib. k Joſeph. 13. Ant. 19. 1 Macc. 1. 15. Broch. Itn- 7: 
m Hiſt, trip. I. 6, c. 4. Niceph. 10. Hiſt. c. 4. u Joſeph. 13. Ant. 19. 21. er 13. Ant. 19. 21. 24, Cc. Junius © 
it Vallis Ægypti the name of the ſtream ſeems to be Shichor. See in Alter c. 7.0 


refut. Manich. & in Ancorato. Gen. 10. 19. 


in Trib. Simeen. , 2 Sam. 1. 20. 


F. 3. f 8. in the margin, 4 Epiph. tom. 2. in 
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Chap. X. 


place the world was divided by lots, between the 
three ſons of Noab. agb 150 nee „ K 0 222242 

Within the land, and upon the river of Beſar, 
they place Gerar 3 which the ſcripture placeth be- 
rween Kadeſh.and Shur, Cen. XX. 1. That it was 
near to the wilderneſs of Beerſbeba, it appears, Gen: 
xx. 31. and therefore no marvel that as. elſewhere 
Beerſheba, ſo ſometimes Gerar, be made che ſouth 
bound of Canaan: It was of old a diſtinct kingdom 
from the Philiſtine ſatrapies, the kings by one com- 
mon name were called Abimelechs ; St. Ferome 
faith, that afterwards it was called Regio ſalutaris z 
The health county: ſo that it was no marvel that 
Abraham and Jſaac lived much in theſe, parts. Of 
king 4/a's conqueſt” of the cities about Gerar, ee 
2 Chron. XIV. 14. 1 973 Jo rt 

More within the land was * S:celeg, or T/iglak; 
which was burnt by the Amalelities; when David, 
in his flying from Saul to the Philiſtines, had left 
his carriages there; but David followed them over 
the river of Beſor, and put them to the ſlaughter, 
and recovered the prey. hs | 

Next b Dabir, ſometime Cariath-Sepher, the city 
of letters, the univerſity, as they ſay, or academy 
of old Paleſtine. In St. Jerome's time it ſeems it 
had the name of Daema © Joſbua xv. 49. it is cal- 
led Urbs Sannæ, from the name, as it ſeems, of 
ſome of the Anakims, as Hebron was called Urbs 
Arbahi. For even hence alſo were theſe giants ex- 
pelled. It was taken chiefly by © Ozhoxiel, incourag- 
ed by Caleb's promiſe of his daughter in marriage: 
but that Joſbua and the hoſt of //rae] were at the 
ſurpriſe, it appears Joſhua x. 39. Thus city, Foſs. 
xXI. 15. is named among thoſe, which out of Sime- 
on and Juda, were given to the Levizes, And 
hence it ſeems they attribute it to this tribe. 

Beſides theſe, there are many others in the tribe 
of Simeon, but of leſs fame; as Haijn, of which 
Joſbua xix. 7. which alſo Joſbua xxi. 16. is reckon- 
ed for one of the cities of the Levites, given out of 
the portion of Juda and Simeon (for which Junius 
thinks Haſham is named 1 Chron. vi. 59. tho © in 
the place of Joſhua theſe two are diſtinguiſhed) alſo 
Tholad ſo named, 1 Chron. iv. 29. for which Foſs. 
xix. 4. we have Eltholad. Chatzar-Suſa, ſo named, 
Joſb. xix. 5. for which Zoſh. xv. we have Chatzar- 
Gadda, both names agreeing in ſignification; for 
Gadda, is Turma, and Suſa, Equitatus. 

In the ſame places of Joſhua, and of the Chroni- 
des, Chorma is named; which they think to be 
the ſame with that of which Numb. xiv. 45. to 
which the Amalekites and Canaanites purſued the 
[ſraelites. But that Chorma cannot be in Simeon, 
nor within the mountains of Edumea. For [/rael 
fled not that way, but back 
which lay to the ſouth of © Edumea, in the deſart. 

The fame places alſo name Beerſheba in this 
tribe; ſo called of the oath between f Abraham 
and Abimelech; near unto which Hagar wandred 
with her ſon 1ſbmael. | 

It was alſo called the city of aac, becauſe he 
dwelt long there. | 
While the Chriſtians held the holy land, they 
laboured much to ſtrengthen this place, ſtanding on 
the border of the Arabian deſart, and in the ſouth 
ag of Canaan. It hath now the name of Gj- 

lin. 

The other cities of Simeon, which are named in 
the places of Joſbua, and of the Chronicles, above 
2 „ becauſe they help us nothing in ſtory, I omut 

em. | 


a 1 Sam. 30. e Joſh. 11. 21. 


b Joſeph. 10. 11, 12. 


11 Judg. 1. 16. i Numb. 34. 3. t. 8. 15. © Judg. 
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again to the camp, 


f 4 And al 1 Chron: 4. 32. 
it ſeems in the land of Juda. See in the firſt paragraph of this chapter, in the cities of Dan. Judg. 16. 3, 
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In the time of Ezetiah king of Juda, certain of 
this tribe. being ſtreightned in — territories, 
paſſed to s Gedor, as it is x Chrop. iv. 39. (the fame 
place which Jaſb. xv. 36. is called Geders and Ge- 
derothaima) which at that time was inhabited by the 
ſue of Cham; where they ſeated themſelves : as al- 
ſo 500 others of this tribe, deſtroyed the, reliques 
of Amalek in the mountains of Edom, and dwelt in 
enn cs noted n e ivnotaw os 
The mountains within this tribe are few; and 
that of Sampſon the chiefeſt ; unto which he carried 
the gate-poſt of Gaza. The rivers are Beſor, and 
the torrent of Egypt called Shichar; as is noted in 


Aer. B 
The tribe of Juda. 


F Juda, the 4th ſon of Jacob by Lea, there 
were multiplied in Egypt 74600; all which 
(Caleb excepted) periſhed in the deſarts. And of 
their ſons, there entred the land of Canaan 76500 
bearing arms. Agreeable to the greatneſs of this 
number, was the greateſt territory given, called af- 
terwards Judea; within the bounds whereof, were 
the portions allotted to Dan, and Simeon included. 

And many cities named 1n thoſe tribes, did firſt, 
as they ſay, belong unto the children of Juda, who 
had a kind of ſoveraignty over them; as Succoth, 
Cariathiarim, Lachis, Bethſemes, Tjiglag, Beerſbe- 
ba, and others. =? 
The multitude of people within this ſmall pro- 
vince (if it be — > that ground given to this 
tribe only) were incredible, it the witneſs of the 
{criptures had not warranted the report. For when 
David numbred the people, they were tound 500000 
fighting men, . | 

The cities of Juda were many: but I will re- 
member the chiefeſt of them; beginning with Arad, 
or Horma, which ſtandeth in the entrance of Judea 
from /dumea : whoſe king firſt ſurpriſed the ra- 
lites, as they paſs'd by the border of Canaan to- 
wards Moab ; and took from them ſome ſpoils, 
and many priſoners: who being afterwards over- 
thrown by the //raelites, the ſons of Keni, the kinſ- 
men of Moſes, obtained a poſſeſſion in that territory: 
who before the coming of the //raelizes, dwelt be- 
tween Madian and Amalek. 

Following this frontier towards Idumea and the 
ſouth, i Aſcenſus Scorpionis, or Acrabbim is placed, 
the next to Arad; ſo called, becauſe of ſcorpions 
which are ſaid to be in that place: from which name 
of Acrabbim, Jerome thinks that the name of the 
toparchy, called Acrabathena, was denominated ; 
of which we have pre in Manaſſes. 

On the ſouth ſide alſo of Judea, they place the 
cities of Fagur, Dimona, Adada, Cedes, Aſbna, 
Jetbnam, — Aſor, or Chatſor, moſt of them fron- 
tier towns. ar | 
And then Ziph: of which there are two places 
ſo called: one beſides this in the body of Juda, of 
which the deſart and forreſt adjoining took name; 
where David hid himſelf from Saul. | 

After theſe are the cities of E/ron; Adar, Kar- 
tab, and Aſemona, or Hatſinon, of no great fame. 

Turning now from Idumea, towards the north, 
we find the cities of Danna, Shemah, Amam, the 
other Aſor, or Chat/or, Behaloth; and the two So- 
choes : of all which, ſee Foſs: xv. alſo Carioth, by 
Joſh. xv. 25. called Kerioth : whence Judas the 
traitor was called //-carioth, as it were a man of 
Carioth. Then k Hetham the abode of Sampſon, 


s Deut. i. f Gen. 21. 31. 41 
bk Numb. 21. 3. Joſh. 12. 


a * 15. 8. 1 Chron; 11. 6. Jun. c of the 1 Chron. 4. 32. notes, that this 
*tham, tho' it were within the bounds of Juda, belonged to Simeon. 
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| which Rehoboam re- edified. 


| Beyond theſe, towards 
the north-border, and towards Eleythepopolis,” is 
the city of * Jethar, or Jaitbir, belonging to the 
Levites. In b St. Jerome's time it was called Verbiru, 
and inhabited altogether with Chriſtians: near unto 
this city was that remarkable battel fought berwixt 
Aſa king of Juda, and Zara king of the Arahians, 
who brought into the field a million of fighting men; 
and was notwithſtanding beaten and put to flight: 
Aſa following the victory as far as Gerur, which at 
the ſame time he recovered. eee 

Not far from Fethar, ſtandeth Jarmuth, whoſe 
king was lain by ee. and the city overturned. 
Next unto it is Mareſa, the native city of the pro- 
phet Micha : between it and Odolla, © Judas Mac- 
chabeus overthrew Gorgias; and ſent thence 10000 
drachmas of ſilver to be offered for ſacrifice. 

4 Odolla, or Hadullam it ſelf, was an ancient and 
magnificent city, taken by Joſhua, and the king 
thereof ſlain. Jonathan Macchabeus beatified it 
greatly. Then © Ceila, or Keila, afterwards Echela, 
where David ſometime hid himſelf, and which 
afterwards he delivered from the aſſaults of the 
Philiſlines near which the prophet Abacuc was 
buried; whoſe monument remained, and was ſeen 
by St. Jerome. 

Near it is Hebron, ſometime called the city of 
Arbah, for which the Vulgar hath Cariatharbe the 
reaſon of this name they give, as if it ſignified the 
city of four; becauſe the four patriarchs, Adam, 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, were therein buried 
but of Adam it is but ſuppoſed ; and it is plain by 
the places, Joſh. xiv. 14. and xv. 13. and XX. II. 
that Arbah here doth not ſignify four, but that it 
was the name of the father of the giants, called Ana- 
kim, whoſe ſon, as it ſeems, Anak was: and Achi- 
man, Shefhai, and Talmai (whom Caleb expelled, 
Toſh. xv.) were the ſons of this Anak, Numb. Xiu. 
23. The name of Anak ſignifieth torguem, a chain 
worn for ornament : and it ſeems that this Anak, 
enriched by the ſpoils which himſelf and his father 
got, wore a Chain of gold, and ſo got this name: 
and leaving the cuſtom to his poſterity, left alſo the 


name: ſo that in Latin the name of Anakim, may 


not amiſs be expounded by Torquati. 

The city Hebron was one of the ancienteſt cities 
of Canaan ; built 7 years before T/oan, or Tanis in 
Egypt : and it was the head and chief city of the 
Anakims, whom Caleb expelled : to whom it was 
in part given; to wit, the villages adjoining, and 
the reſt to the Levites. It had a biſhop in the Chriſ- 
tian times, and a magnificent temple built by He- 
len the mother of Conſtantine. | 

Not far hence they find Eleutheropolis, or the free 
city, remembred often by St. Jerome. Then Eg- 
lon, whoſe king Dabir aſſociated, with the other 
four kings of the Amorites, to wit, of f Feruſalem, 
Hebron, Farmuth, and Lachis, beſieging the Gibeo- 
nites, were by Joſhua utterly overthrown. From 
hence the next city of fame was Emaus, afterwards 
Nicopolis, one of the cities of government, or preſi- 
dencies of Fudea. In the ſight of this city, & da, 
Macchabeus (after he had formerly beaten both Apol- 
lonius and Seron) gave a third overthrow to Gorgi- 
as lieutenant to Antiochus. 

In the year 1301, it was overturned by an earth- 
quake, faith h Euſebius. In the Chriſtian times it 
had a biſhops ſeat, of the dioceſe of Cæſaria of Pa- 


lieſtine. 
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Bock II 
From Blrays towards the weſt ſea there ure the 
cities of Nahama, Bethdagon,” and Gauer ur G.. 
dera, or Gsderothaima, of hich, and of 'Gideyor; 
Joſb. xv. 2% ar. Then Zzecha, to hib Join 
followed the ſtiaughter of the five Kings 
named, xclty:of great ſtrength in the valley 0 
& Terebinth” or Turpemins as che Vulgar readeth, 
1 Sam. xvii. 2. whence (as it ſeems) they ſeat it neat 
unto Soco, and unto Lebna of the Levites. It re. 
volted from the ſubjection of the Jews, while J. 
ram the ſon of Foſaphat ruled in Feruſalem : and 
next unto this ſtandeth Maceda, which Foſbua ut. 
terly diſpeopled. * 2 

On the other ſide of Ema, towards the eaſt, 
ſtandeth Bethſur, otherwiſe Bethſora, and Bethſor; 
one of the ſtrongeſt, and moſt ſought for places in 
all Juda it it ſeated on a high hill; and therefore 
called Bethſur (the houſe on the rock, or of firength.) 
It was fortified by Reboboam, and afterwards by 
Judas Macchabeus. Lyfras forced it, and Autio- 
chus Eupator by famine : Jonathan regained it: and 
it was by Simon exceedingly fortified againſt the $y. 
rian kings. . N | 

m Bethlehem is next unto it within ſix miles of Fe. 
ruſalem, otherwiſe Lebem, ſometime Epbrata; 
which name, they ſay, it had of Calel's wife, when 
as it is fo called by Moſes before Caleb was famous 
in thoſe parts, Gen. xxxviti. 16. Of this city was 
Abeſſan, or Ihzan, Judge of Iſrael, after Feph. 
thah, famous for the thirty ſons, and thirty daugh- 
ters, begotten by him. Elimelec was alſo a Hetbli- 
mite, who with his wife Naomi ſojourned in Moab 
during the famine of Juda, in the time of the Judges, 
with whom ® Ruth, the daughter-in-law of Naomi 
returned to Bethlehem, and married Boaz, of whom 
Obed, of whom J/fhai, of whom David. It had 
alſo the honour to be the native city of our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt : and therefore ſhall the memory there- 
of never end. 

© In Zabulon of Galilee there was alſo a city of the 
ſame name; and therefore was this of our Saviour 
called Bethlehem Juda. 

From Bethlehem, ſome four or five miles, ſtand- 
eth Thecua, the city of ? Amos the prophet: and 
to this place adjoining is the city of Be/hzacaria, 
in the way between Berhſura and Feruſalem; on 
whoſe hills adjoining the glorious gilt ſhields of 
Antiochus ſhined like lamps of fire in the eyes of 
the Jews. The city of 4 Bezek was alſo near unto 
Betblebem, which alſo Adoni-bezec commanded; 
who had, during his reign, tortured ſeventy kings, 
by cutting off the joints of their fingers and 
toes, and made them gather bread under his 
table: but at length the ſame end befel himſelf by 
the ſons of Juda, after they had taken him priſoner. 

The reſt of the cities in this part (moſt of them 
of no great eſtimation) we may paſs by, until we 
come to the magnificent caſtle i, Herodium, which 
Herod erected on a hill, mounting thereunto wit 
200 marble ſteps, exceeding beautiful and ſtrong. 
And towards the Dead ſea, and adjoining to the 
deſart of Feruel, between it and Tekoa, is that Cli- 
vaus floridus, where in the time of Fehoſaphat, the 
Jews ſtood and looked on the Moabites, Amonites, 
and Edomites, maſſacring one another, when the) 
had purpoſed to join againſt Juda; near which 
place is the valley of bleſſing, where the Jews the 
fourth day after ſolemnly came and bleſſed God 
for ſo ſtrange deliverance. 
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Now the cities of * Judah which border the Dead ſand ſeven hundred bearing arms. But before we 


ſea, are theſe; Aduran beautified by . Reboboam, 


and Hobar, which the Fuigar calleth 0 Seger; ſo 
becauſe Lot in his prayer for it, urged that 


led, 
2 but a little one; whence it was called 7/obar, 
which ſignifieth a little one; when as the old name 


i: had a gariſon, and was called, as they ſay, Pan- 
or Hengaddi, firſt Aſaſentbamar ; near unto which. 

the 
— had called Opobalſamum : the moſt part of 
all which trees, Cleopatra, queen of Egypt 


and preſented 


<Chedorlaomer, and the Amorites thence expelled. 


It was one of the moſt remarkable cities of Fudea, 


and one of the preſidencies thereof. 
The reſt of the cities are many in the in- land, 


David, the mother of that Ammon, whom Abſo- 
lom ſlew: alſo, as ſome think, the city of © Amaſa, 
Abſalom's lieutenant, and the commander of his 
army. But this ſeemeth to be an error, grounded 
vpon the nearneſs of the words, Iſrael and Jez- 
rael : and becauſe 2 Sam. xvii. 25. Amaſa's father 
is called a Jearaelite, who 1 Chron. ii. 17. is called 
an /ſhmaelite indeed the Hebrew orthography 
ſheweth, that Amaſa's father is not ſaid to be of the 
city Jezrael, but an Iſraelite in religion, tho' other- 
wile an [ſbmaelite. . 

In this tribe were many high hills, or mountains, 
as thoſe of Engaddi upon the Dead ſea, and the 
mountains of F#dah, which begin to riſe by Emaus, 
and end near Taphna; and theſe part Judah from 
Dan and Simeon, Of others which. ſtand ſingle, 


there is that of Hebron at the foot whereof was. 


that oak of Mamre, where the three angels appear- 


ed to Abraham, which iSt. Feromg calleth a fir- tree; 


and ſaith, that it ſtood till the time of Conſtantine 


che younger. There is alſo that mountain, called 
Collis Achille, on the ſouth fide of Ziphb; on the 


top whereof ' the great Herod, incloſing the old 


caitle, erected by Jonathan Maccabeus, and called 


it Ma ſſada, garniſhed-it with ſeven and twenty high 
and ſtrong towers; and therein left armour and fur- 
niture for an hundred thouſand men, being, as it 
ſeemeth, a place inacceſſible, and of incomparable 
ſtrength, * 21 | 

In the valley afterward called the Dead ſea, or 
the lake Aſphaltitis ; this country had four cities, 
Adama, Sodom, Seboim, and Gomorrha, deſtroyed 
with fire from heaven for their unnatural ſins, - 


v3: 8 E 0 T. IV. u! 
The Tribe of Rkuskx, and his borderers. 


B 

The ſeats and bounds of Midian, Moab, and Am- 

mon, part whereof the Reubenites won from Se- 
hon, king of Hesbon. AIRED IOW ©: 

N the other ſide of the Dead ſea, Reuben the 

LH eldeſt of Jacob's ſons inhabited, of whoſe 

children there were numbred at mount Sinai, forty 


[ix thouſand, who dying with the reſt in the deſarts, 


ee remained to poſlels the land forty three thou- 


b. 2 Chron 11. | 
nin Ofe, Heb. Chatſatſon-thamar. 2 Chron, 20. 2. 
u loo. Heb. & quæſt. Heb. Joſeph. 14. Ant. c. 20. 
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gardens of Balſamum, the beſt that the 


, lent for. 
out of Judea; and Herod, who either feared or loved 
Anthony her husband, cauſed them to be rooted up, 
unto her; which ſhe replanted near 
Heliopolis in Egypt. This city was firſt taken by 


if of theſe or the reſt that inhabited the caſt- 
ide of Jordan, ſomething of their borderers, to wit, 
Midian, Moab, and Ammon, whoſe land in our wri- 


ters are confuſedly deſcribed, and not eaſily diſtin- 


: ume guiſhed. And firſt, we are to remember, that out 
was Belab, as it is Gen. xiv. 2. In the Romans time 


of Abrabam's kindred came many mighty families; 


: as by Iſaac and Jacob, the nation called {ſrael, and 
ier: In Ferome's time Balenona. The Engaddi, 


afterward Jews by Eſau or Edom, the Idumeans: 
by Iſbmael, the eldeſt fon of Abraham, the //bmae - 
lites : and by Keturab, his laſt wife, the Midianites. 
And again, by Lot, Abraham!s brother's ſon, thoſe. 
two valiant nations of the, Moabites and Ammonites : 
all which being but ſtrangers in the land of Canaan 
(formerly poſleſs'd by the Canaanites, and by the 
families of them deſcended) theſe iflues and alliances 
of Abrabam, all but Jacob, whoſe. children were 
bred in Egypt, inhabited the frontier places adjoin- 
ing. a a a 
Eſau and his ſons held, Idumea, which bounded 


. Canaan on the ſouth. Iſhmae took from the ſouth- 
and among them d Jezrael; not that which was the 


city of Naboth, of which already; but another of 
the ſame name, the city of Achinoan, the wife of 


eaſt part of the Dead ſea : ſtretching his poſſeſſion 
over all Arabia Petræa, and a part of Arabia the 
deſart, as far as the river Tigris, from Sur to Ha- 
vilah. 

Moah took the reſt of the coaſt of the Dead ſea, 
leaving a part to Midian; and paſſing over Arnon, 
inhabited the plains between Jordan, and the hills 
of Aba im, or Arnon, as far north as EHebon, or 
Chesbon. a 

Ammon ſat down on the north-eaſt ſide of Arnon, 
and poſleſs'd the tract from Rabba, afterwards Phi- 
ladelphia, both within the mountains of *Glead, 
and without them as far forth as Aroer, tho? in Mo- 
/es's time he had nothing left him in all that valley: 
for the Amorites had thruſt him over the river of 
bJaboc, as they had done Moab over Arnon. As theſe 
nations encompaſſed ſundry parts of Canaan, ſo the 
border between the river of Jaboc and Damaſcus 
was held by the Amorites themſelves, with other 
mix*d nations: all which territory on the eaſt- ſide 
of Jordan, and on the eaſt- ſide of the Dead ſea, 
was granted by Moſes to the tribes of i Reuben, Gad, 
and Manafſeb ; whereof that part which Moab had, 
was firſt poſſeſsd by the Emims, a nation of giants, 
weakned and broken by Chedorlaomer, after expulſed 
by the Moabites, as before remembred. That 
which the Immonites held, was the territory, and 
ancient poſſeſſion of the Zamzummims, or Zuræi, 
who were alſo beaten at the ſame time by, Chedor- 
laomer, Amraphel, and the reſt; and by them an 
ealy way of conqueſt was prepared for the Ammo- 
nites. Ts 

Now where it is written, that Arnon was the 
border of Moab, the ſame 1s to be underſtood ac- 
cording to the time when Moſes wrote. For then 
had Sebon, or his anceſtor, beaten the Moabites out 
of the plain countries, between Abarim and Jordan, 
and driven them thence from Hesbon over Arnon ; 


and this happened not long before Mo/es's arrival up- 


on that border, when Yaheb governed the Moabites, 


For he that ruled Moab, when Moſes paſs' d Arnon, 
Vas not the ſon of Vabeb; but his name was Ba- 


lac, the ſon of Zippor. And it may be, that thoſe 
kings were elective, as the Idumsans anciently were. 
Now all that part of Moab, between Arnon and 
Jordan, as far north as Eſſebon, was inhabited by 
Reuben. And when Iſrael arrived there out of E- 
gypt, it was in the poſſeſſion of Sehon, of the race of 
Canaan, by Amoreus ; and therefore did Jephihab, 
the judge of el, juſtly defend the regaining of 
thoſe countries againſt the claim of the Ammonites; 


b Some calls Ballaliſa, and Vitula conſternans. See in Gad. 10. f. 5. poſt principium in Haroher. Gen. rg. 20. 
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poſſeſſion of the Amorites, and not in the hands of 
Moab, or Ammon, who (faith *Jephtha#)" hid three 
hundred years time to recover them, and did not: 
Whence 
them now: l M 
And leſt any ſſiould marvel why the Amimonites 


in Jephmalhs time ſfiould make claim to theſe coun- 
tries; whereas Moſes in the place, Numb. xxi. 26. 


rather accounts them to have been the ancient poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Moabites than of the Ammbaites : it 
is to be noted, that Deut. iii. 11. when it is ſaid, 
that the iron bed of Og was to be ſeen at Rab- 
bath, the clnef city of | 
ſignified, that much of the land of Og, which the 
Hraelites poſſeſſed, was by him, or his' anceſtors, 
got from the Ammonites, as much as Sebon's was 
from the Moabites. & 

And as the Canaanite nations were ſeated ſo con- 
fuſedly together, that it was hard to diſtinguiſh 
them; ſo alfo were the ſons of > Moab and Ammon, 
Mitian, Amalek, and Iſhmael. Yet the reaſon ſeem- 
eth plain enough why Ammon commanded in chief 
in Jephthab's time: for ſometimes the one nation, 
ſometimes the other of all thoſe borderers acquired 
the ſoveraignty : and again, that one part of the 
land which Gad held, namely within the mountains 
of Galaad or Gilead, and as far ſouth as Aroer, 
belonged to the Ammonites. And therefore taking 
advantage of the time, they then ſought to recover it 
again. Yet at ſuch time as Moſes overthrew Sehon 
at Jabaz, the Ammonites had loſt to the Amorites 
all that part of their poſſeſſion which lay about A. 
roer, and between it and Fahor. Sehon and Op, 
two kings of the Amorites, having diſplanted both 
Moab and Ammon of all within the mountains. For 
it is written Numb. xxi. 24. that //rae] conquered 
the land of Sehon from Arnon to Jaboc, even unto 
the children of Ammon; ſo as at this time the river 
of Jaboc was the ſouth bound of Ammon, within 
the mountains; when as anciently they had alſo 
poſſeſſions over Jaboc, which at length the Gadites 
poſſeſ?d ; as appears in Joſhua xili. 25. 


+ II. 
Of the memorable places of the Reubenites. 


HE chief cities belonging to Reuben were 
T theſe, ©Kademoth, for which the Yulgar, with- 
out any ſhew of warrant, readeth Jethſon. The 


Fulgar, or Jerome followed the Septuagint, thoſe 


two verſes 36 and 37 of Joſhua xxi. being wanting 
in the old Hebrew copies, and the Septuagint read 
Kedſon for Kedmoth, which Kedſon by writing, ſlipt 
into. Jeth/on. 

This city, which they gave to the Levites, im- 


parts her name to the deſart adjoining; from whence 


Moſes ſent his embaſſage to Sehon. In the ſame place 
of Joſhua, where this Kedemoth is mentioned, the 
Putzar for Betſer & villa ejus, reads Boſor in ſoli- 


tudine Miſor, without any ground from the Hebrew. 
whence Alrichomius makes a town called*Mi/or, in 


the border between Reuben and Gad. Farther from 
Kedemoth, near the Dead ſea (for the country be- 
tween being mountainous, hath few cities) they 
place two towns of note, Laſa, or Leſbab, of which 
Geheſis x. 19. the fGreeks call it Callirrboe; near 


a Juds. 11. 


9.7. | 


inferreth, that they oaght not to claim 


e Ammonites ; it is alſo 


a plain, whith after crept into the tert. f Joſeph. Path nt. c. 9: 
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becauſe (ac he alledged) Mo/es found them in the 


which there is à hill, from whiehoe there: floweth 
N che fy, bal jakon 
all which, ſoon after” their ri being joined in 
one ſtream, do make a very fone bots e. 
cially for all contractions of ſmews: to which I 
rod the elder, when he was deſperate of all other 
help, repaired ; but in vain. & Others fay, that 
theſe ſprings ariſe out of the hills of Matherys in 
this tribe. Phe like fountains are found in the py. 
renees, and in Pera, called, Thr baths of the Inga'; 
of kings. The other town is Macbærus, the next 
between Laſa and Fordan, of all — of the 
world the ſtrongeſt in- land city and » ſtanding 
upon a mountain, every way inacceſſible. It was 
firſt fortified by Alexander Fannmeus, who made it 
a frontier againſt the Arabian; but it was demo- 
liſned by Gabinius in the war with Ariſtobulus, faith 
bFoſephus. It was thither, ſaith he, that Herod ſent 
John Baptiſt, and wherein he was ſlain :/ his army 
ſoon after being utterly overthrown by Areas king 
of Arabia, and himſelf after this murder never 
ſpering. Not far from Marherus was iBoſoy, of 
Bozra, a town of refuge, and belonging to the 
Levites, and near it * Livias upon Jordan, which 
Herod built in honour of Livia, the mother of 7;. 
berins Ceſar. | 

To the north of Livias is Setim, or 'Sittini, where 
the children of //7ael embraced the daughters of Mz. 
dian and Moab ; and where Phineas pierced the 
body of Zimri and Cosbi, with his ſpear, bringing 
due vengeance upon them, when they were in the 
midſt of their fin: And from hence Joſbua ſent the 
diſcoverers to view Jericho, ſtaying here until he 
went over Jordan. As for the Torrent® Setim; which 
in this place Adrichomius dreams of, reading Joel 
iii. 18. Jrigabit torrentem Setim. The Vulgar 
hath torrentem ſpinarum; and Junius vallem cedro= 
rum; expounding it not for any particular place 
in Canaan, but for the Church, in which the juſt 
being placed, grow as the cedars, as it is Pſal, 
xcii. 13. 

The plain country hereabout, by Moſes called 
the plains of Moab, where he expounded the book 
of Deuteronomy to the people, a little before his 
death, is in the beginning of the ſame book preciſe- 


ly bounded by Moſes, On the ſouth, it had the 
great deſart of Paran, where they 


had long wan- 
dered. On the eaſt, it had Chatſeroth, and Dia- 
hab (of which two, the former is that Gazorus, of 
which Ptolemy in Palæſtina; the latter was a tract 
belonging to the Nabathei in Arabia Petra, 
where was » Mezahab, of which Gen. xxxvi. 39.) 
by the geographers, called Medava and Medaba. 
On the weſt it had Jordan, and on the north it had 
Laban (in Junius's edition by the fault of the print, 
Lamban, Deut. i. 1.) the fame which the geogra- 
phers call Libias; and ſome confound it with Li- 
vias, of which even now we ſpake. 

Alſo on the ſame north ſide, towards the confines 
of Celeſyria, it had Thophel, whereabout ſometime 
Pella of Celeſyria ſtood ; which was in the region 
of Decapolis ; and as Stephanus ſaith, was ſometime 
called Butis. It is alſo noted in Moſes to be over- 
againſt, or near unto Sap, for which the * of 
hath the Red ſca; as alſo Numb. ii. 14. it 4 
teth the word Supbab in like manner; whereas in 
this place of Deuteronomy, there is no addition of 
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my word in tlie Hihrew wo ſignify the ſea) 4 and yet 
D is ſo to be — 
aſeth che addition of Mara, thereby to diſtinguiſir 
on the region of Seph, —— which doubt: 
Dead ſea; where the country being full of reeds; 
1was therefore cas called: as alfo the Red ſei Was 
called Mare Suph;' for like reafon; 6% 0 
The place in theſe large plains of Moab, where 
Moſes made thoſe divine exhortations, ſome ſay, 
was *Bethabara, where John baptized, which in the 
{tory of Gideon, is called Beth-bara. >Foſephus ſays, 
it was where after the city Abila „ near Jor- 
dan, in a place fet with palm trees; which ſure 
was the ſame with Abel ſittim, in the plains of 
Moab, Numb. xXNtiii, 49. that ſome call Abel. ſa- 
thaim, and Hel ſathim, which is reckoned by Mo- 
ſes in that place of Numbers for the 42; and laft 
ce of the //ratlites encamping in the time of Mo- 
. This place is alſo called <$7rt# ; which word, 
if we ſhould interpret, we ſhould rather Bring it 
from cedars' than from thorns, with Au ichonttt 
and others. It was the wood of which the atk of 
cke tabernacle was made. . 
Toward the eaſt of thefe plains of Aſorh; they 
phce the cities of Nebo, Baal-meon, Sibnid, and 
Hesbhmn\, the chief city of Sebon and Ethael, and 
Kirjathuitme, the ſeat of the giant Emim. Of the 
too firſt of theſe, Moſes ſeems to give a note; that 
the names were to be changed; beeauſe they taſted 
of the Moabites © dolatry. For Neby, (inſtead of 
which Junias, Ia xlvi. 7. reads Deny vaticinns) 
was the name of their idol- oracle, and Baal meom is 
the habitation of Bai, Of the ſame idol was the 
Kill Nebo in theſe parts denominated ; from: whoſe 
top, which the common tranſlators ca} Phaſgah, 
Moſes, before his death, faw alt the land of Ca- 
man beyond Jordan. In which ftory Jumus does 
not take Phaſgab, or Piſgah, fof any proper name; 
but for an appellarive ſignifying a füll: and fo alſo 
Vatablus, in ſome places, as Numb. xxt. 20. where 
he noteth, that ſome call Piſgab that' top which 
looketh to Jericho and Hair, as it looketh to Moab ; 


which opinion may be ſomewhat ſtrefigthened by 


the name of the city of Reuben, mentioned 7ojh. 
xiii. 20. called A/bdoth-Piſgah, which is as much 
as Decurſus Piſgæ, to wit, where the waters did 
run down from Piſgab. In the fame place of Jo- 
ſong, there is alſb named Berb-peor, as belonging 
to Reuben : ſo callect from the hill Peor, from 
whence alſo Baal, che idol, was allo called Baal. 
ror, which, they ſay, was the ſame as Priapus ; 
the chief place of whoſe worſhip ſeems to have been 
Bamoth-baal; of HER ato'Fofh. xiii. in the cities 
of Reuben; for wiel Numb. Xii. 41; they read 
the big h place of Bait (for ſo the word' ſignifieth) 
to which place Bulak ft brought Halaum, to cui 

the raelites. R 


E 
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of divers places Vr Rech, Lebe 1 
Midian, Moab; or Edom. 'V 


"HE: NE were beſides theſe divers places of 
note over Ar); which adjoined to Reuben; 
among which they place Gallim, the city of Phalti, 
to whom f Sau gave his daughter Michal from Da- 
vid : but Jum it thinks this town to be in Benja- 
min; gathering ſo ich out of 2s x. 29. W 

it is named among the cities of 


* Jobh 1. 28. Judlg. 7 


re 
Benjamin. With 


b Joſeph. Ant. 4. 7. . Numb. 
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43 bers i Wik 
of the Mia age, in Med; büt nor thit Midi, 
or Aae by the Neu ſes, whetein Jethro tk: 
bired : for 6f the Madinnites there were two nations; 


-— Miltliat alto is found if theſe p ; 


of which theſe of NMonb betame Holaters; and fe- 
ceived an * ot 1 vert by a 2793  & 


a 

twelve thouſand Mrarlites, ſent by Moſes out of the 
plains of Moab, at ſuch tire as fac! began to 
accom their daughters. Their five Rings, 
with Balaam the ſoothſayer were theft lain; and 
their regal city, with the reſt; deſtroyed. The 
other Madianites, over whom Jethro was prince, 
or prieſt, forgot not the God of Abrabam their 
anceſtor ; but relieved and aſſiſted the J7aelites in 
their painful travels, thro the deſarts, and were 
in all that paſſage their guides: In the ſouth bor- 
der of "Mas, adjointhg to Edum, and ſometime 
r&koned as the chief city of Eadom, there is that 
Petia, which in the feriptures is called Selah, which 
if as much as Rupes or Petra. It was alſo called 
Joclbeel, as appears by the place, 2 Reg. xiv. It 
was built ({zith Faſephus) by Recem, one of thoſe 
fro kings of the Madiamres, flain, as before is 
tlic; after whotn it was called Recem. Now 
wy fe it is called Crac arid Mozera. | 
he foldans of Egypt, for the exceeding ſtrengtli 
thereof, kept thereim afl their treaſures of Eg yp? 
ai Arabia; of which it is the firſt and ſtrongeſt 
eity: the fame, w . which Pliny and Strabo 
call Nabathea, whence alſd the province adjoining 
took name; which name fRms to Have been ta- 
ken at firſt from Nabalorb, the fon of Abraham, 
by Aeturab. For Nabarhta is no where underſtood 
for all Arabia Petræa (at leaſt where it is not miſ- 
underſtood): but it is that province which neigh< 
boureth Judea. For Phayan inhabited by Iſmael, 
whoſe people Prolemy calltth Pharaniter, inſtead 
of 1/hmatlites, and all thoſe territories of the Cu- 
ſites, Madianites, Amalekites, Iſhmaelites, Edomites, 
or r ing of of Moab, e Hus, 
Fin, andof Op king of Baſan, were parts of k Ara- 
bia Petræa; cho it be 8 hat Gans part of 
Arabia the defart belonged to the Amalekites and 
Hfhmaetites all which nations the ſcriptures in 1 

Chron. v. calleth Hagarims of Hagar. 1 
This city Petra, Scaurus beſieged with the Ro- 
nan army; and finding the place in ſhew impreg- 
nable, he was content, by the perſuaſion of Anti- 
pater, to take a compoſition of money and to quit 
„ Net 9 king of Judab (after he had 
ſaughtered ten thouſand of the Arabians in the 
valley called Salinarum) won alſo this city. St. 
Jerome finds Ruth the Moabite to be natural of this 
city. In the time when the Chriftians held the 
kingdom of ! Jeruſalem, it had a Latin biſhop, 
having before | under the Greek Church. It 
is ſeated not far from Hor, where Aaron died; and 
on the othier ſide, towards the north, is the river of 
m Zared, or Zered, by which Moſes encamped in the 
thirty eighth ſation. Adrichome deſtribeth the wa- 


ters of Memvim, or rather Nemrim, in his map of 


Reuben, not far hence, and between Zared and Arnon; 


te and ſo he doth the valley of Save : but the waters of 


n Nitera, or Beth-Ninira (for which it ſeems Hari- 


«Numb. 31. 37. Gen. 14. 5. Numb, 
V Pal. * non 2 ſum 
1 s 


noniina eoruny in Bets melt, Hof. 2. 17. Amovebo nomina Bahalimorum ab ore ejus. I hat ow cher uſed for Nebo, it doth 
wt 


ur appear; Bantmeoh if tries bey riamed ſometime Baiith, as Iaiah 15. 2. and ſometime Beth | 
1. 0 ln & x Chron. 5. 19, 20. 1 Gul. 


t jercm. 48. 


b Ifa. 1 i Lib. 4. Ant. 7. 
f. -Heut. 2 13. 


* Numb. 32. 3. Joſh, 13 27. Iſa. 15. 21. 


f 1 Sam, 18. 


13 
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chomius writ Nemr im) xefreſh'd;theqlains of: Moab: 
and the confluence of choſe waters . Nimra are in 
he tribe of Cad. . Save alſo cannot hs found · in this 
place, that is, to the ſouth of Arnom and under 
e For after Abrabam returned from the pur- 
ſuit of the Myrian and Perſian princes, the ki 
of Sodom met him in the valley of Seve, or Sha- 
veb, which is the king's dale, where Abſalum ſet up 
his monument, as it ſeems, not far from Jeraſalem. 


And at the ſame time Melcbhiſedec, king of Salem, 


alſo. encountred him. But Abraham coming from 
the north, and * Melcbiſedec inhabiting, either near 
Betbſan, otherwiſe Scythopolis, in the half tribe of 
Manaſjeh, or in Jeruſalem (both places lying to the 
welt of Jordan) could not encounter each other in 
Arabia and therefore Save, which was alſo called 
the King's Dale, could not be in theſe parts, 


+ IV. 
Of the Dead /ea. 


TOW, becauſe the ſea of Sodom, or the Dead 
N ſea, called alſo the lake of Aſphaltitis, and 
e falt-ſea (in diſtinction from the ſea of Tiberias, 
which was freſh water) alſo the ſea of the wilder- 
neſs, or rather the ſea b of the plains, is often re- 
membred in the ſcriptures, and in this ſtory alſo; 
therefore I think it not impertinent to ſpeak ſome- 
what thereof: for it is like unto the Caſpian fea, 
which hath no out-let, or diſburthening. The 
length of this lake Joſephus makes 180 furlongs 
(which make 22 miles and a half of ours) and about 
150 in breadth, which make 18 of our mules, and 
fomewhat more. Pliny makes it a great deal leſs. 
But thoſe that have of late years ſeen this fea, did 
account it (ſaith © Weiſſenberg) 8 Dutch miles (which 
is 32 of ours) in length, and 2 and a halt of theirs 
(which is 10 of ours) in breadth. Of this lake, or 
ſea, Tacitus maketh this report; Lacus eſt immenſo 
ambitu, ſpecie maris, ſapore corruptior, gravitate 
odoris accolis peſtifer : neque vento impeilitur, neque 
Piſces aut ſuetas aquis volucres patitur, incertum un- 
de ſuperjecta ut ſolido feruntur, periti imperitique 
nandi perinde attolluntur, &c. That it is very great, 
and (as it were) a ſea of corrupt taſte; of ſmell in- 
fectious, and peſtilent to the borderers: It is nei- 
ther moved, nor raiſed by the wind, nor endureth 
fiſh to live in it, or fowl to ſwim in it. Thoſe 
things that are caſt into it, and the unskilful of 
ſwimming, as well as the skilful, are born up by 
this water. At one time of the year it caſteth up 
bitumen; the art of gathering which, experience 
(the finder of other things) hath alſo taught. It 
is uſed in the trimming of ſhips, and the like bu- 
ſineſſes. | | | 
And then of the land, he ſpeaketh in this fort : 


« The fields not far from this lake, which were. 


«© ſometime fruitful, and adorned with great citics, 


« were burnt with lightning; of which the ruins 


remain, the ground looking with a ſad face, as 
having loſt her fruitfulneſs: for whatſoever doth 
either grow, or is ſet thereon, be it fruits or 
«© flowers, when they come to ripeneſs, have no- 
thing within them, but moulder into aſhes ;” 
thus far Tacitus, And it is found by experience, 
that thoſe pomegranates, and other apples, or oran- 
ges, which do (till grow on the banks of this curſed 
lake, do look fair, and are of good colour on the 
out-ſide z but being cut, have nothing but duſt 


be Heron v of the Word: Book} 


it was by; the Greeks called :/phaltivis..-:Heſpajian, 
deſirous to be ſatisfied of theſe reports, went on pur. 

to ſee this lake, and cauſed certain captives to 
be caſt into it, who were not only unſkilful in ſwim. 
ming, but had their hands alſo bound behind them; 
and notwithſtanding, they were carried on the face 
of the waters, and could not ſinx. | 


Of the kings of Moab, much of whoſe country with- 
5 In Arnon, Reuben poſeſrd. © 


F the kings of Moab, whoſe country (within 
Arnon) Reuben poſſeſs'd (tho' not taken from 

gab, but from Sehon the Amorite) tew are known, 
Junius in Numb. xxi. 14. nameth Fabel, which 
ſeemeth to be the anceſtor, or predeceſſor of Balac, 
the ſon of Zipper, which Balac ſent for Balaam to 
curſe //rael. For, fearing to contend with Moſes 


by arms, by the examples of Sehon and Og, he 


hoped, by the help of Balaam's curſings, or en- 
chantments, to take from them all ſtrength and cou- 
rage, and to caſt on them ſome peſtilent diſeaſes. 
And tho* Balaam at the firſt, moved by the ſpirit 
of God, bleſs'd d //rae/, contrary to the hope and 
deſire of Moab z yet being deſirous in ſome fort to 
ſatisfy him, and to do him ſervice, he adviſed A. 
ab to ſend Midianitiſh women among the //raelites ; 
hoping by them, as by fit inſtruments of miſchief, 
to draw them to the 1dolatry of the heathen ;z but 
in the end, he received the reward of his falling from 
God, and of his evil counſel, and was ſlain among 
the reſt of the princes of Midian. 

After theſe times the kings of the Moabites are 
not named; ſaving that we find in 1 Chron. iy. 
that Jokim,. and the men of Chozeba, and Joaſb, 
and Sareph,, all being of the iſſue of Judah, ſome- 
time had the dominion in Moab but as it is writ- 
ten in the 22d verſe, :Theſe alſo are ancient things, 
to wit, as ſome expound it, the particulars of theſe 
mens governments are no where extant, or remain- 
ing: or as others, hæc prius fuere ; theſe families 
of Fudah were once thus famous: but now their po- 
ſterity chuſe rather to abide. in Babylon, and be 
clay-workers to the king there. 


Then we find Eglon king of Moab, who with 
the help of Ammon and Amalet, - maſtered, /rae!, 
and commanded them 18 years z which Eglou, Ehud 
flew in his own(houſe, and afterwards 10000 of his 
nation. What name the king ef Moab had, unto 
whom David fled, fearing Saul, it doth, not ap- 
pear; or whether it were the ſame againſt whom 
Saul made war, it is not manifeſt; for neither are 
named. But in reſpect that this Moabite was an 
enemy to 8 S he received David, and relieved 
him, knowing that Saul ſought, his life. 
Aſter this, David himſelf entred the region of 
h Moab; but not likely in the fame king's time: 
i for he ſlaughtered two; parts of the people, and 
made the third part tributary : , whereupon it was. 
ſaid of David, * Moab is my, waſh-pot, over Edom 
will Icaſt my ſboo; meaning, that he would reduce 


them to ſuch an abjection, and appoint them for 


baſe ſervices: and that he would tread down the 
z 47 264 
The next king, after David' s time, of the Moa- 
bites, whoſe name liveth, was Meſha; who falling 
from Judab (perhaps in rememhrance of the ſeveri 
ty of David) faſtened himſeiſ to the kings of HMrael, 


Gen. 14. d Co Junius reads for the Hebrew, Haraboth every where, and ſo a!ſo the edition of Vatablus, Deut. 4. it hath 
mare ſolitudinis, as 4% 2 Kings 14. 25. the reaſon of this name ſeems to be, becauſe it joins to the plains of Moab, awhich are called 


Harboth-Moab, Deut. 34. 1. as 4 


[ſo we have Ceſuloth in Harbath, that is in the 5 to wit, of Zabulon, 1 Macc. 9. 2. whence 
Adrichomius imagines a city in Zabulon, called Araba. © Deſer. Ter. Sancta. 
f i Sam. 22. 51 Sam. 14. 2 Sam. 8. 11 Chron, 18. k Pfal. 60. 10. 


Numb, 21. 22, 23, 24. Joſh. 24. Judg. 3: 
ö 101 11 and 
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and paid tribute: to 4 Ahab tooboo latmbs, and 
00000 rams, with the wooll : who revolted again 
from 1fratl; after the death of Ahab, was invaded 
/ab and muumes; and being by theſe three kings 
elſe where ſhewed . Phere is alſo. mention made of 


the Maabires without the king 
nation, aſſiſted by the Ammonites and Idumeans in- 
vaded Jebofiphatr. And by reaſon oſ ſome pri- 
vate quarrels among themſelves, the :Adoabites:.and: 
Ammonites ſet upon the /dumeans, and ſlaughtered, 
them; and thenaneagainſt another, ſo as b ehoſo- 
phat had a notorious; victory over them all, with. 
out either blood or Wound, Alſo in the time of 
« Jeremiah the prophet, there was a king of Moab, 
which is not named, which was after Meſba of 
Moab many deſcents: for Meſba lived with Feho- 
ram and this Moabite in Zedetiab's time, 14 kings 
of Judah coming between, who waſted 300 and 
odd years. n 


Of the memorable places of the Gadites, and the 
bordering places of Ammon. 


HE territory adjoining to Reuben, is that of 
Gad; whereof all that part which joined to 
the mountains, was ſometime in the poſſeſſion of 
the Ammonites, as far to the ſouth as Aroer. Of 
the childen of Gad, the 7th ſon of Facob by Zelpha, 
the hand-maid of A Leab, there parted out of Egypt, 
and died in the deſarts 45550, and of their ſons, 
there entred the land promiſed 45000 bearing arms: 
from the half tribe of Manaſſeb, the river of Jab- 
boc divided them: from Reuben, the cities of Hesbon, 
Elhela and Aphec. | j! 
The chief city of Gad, was Aroer, which they 
make to be the ſame with Ar, or © Rahbath-Moab, 
the great or commanding Moab. But the learned 
Jumus, attending diligently to thoſe words of Mo- 
ſes, Deut. ii. 36. Ab Harabero, que eſt in ripa flu- 
minis Arnon, & civitate ipſa que eſt in flumine 
Where the city in the river is diſtinguiſhed from 
the city upon the bank of the river (as alſo in like 
manner, ofh. xii. 2. and xiii. 9.) thinketh, that 
Haroher, which doubtleſs belonged to the Gadites 
(as Numb. XXXi. 34. it is faid, that they built it) 
was indeed ſeated near Har of the Moabites; but 
averſe from it. For that Har was never poſſeſs'd 
by Moſes, it is plain, Deut. ii. 9. where God, for- 
bidding Moſes to touch it, ſaith, he hath given 
Har for an inheritance to the ſons of Lot. Now 
that this city, which in divers places is ſaid to be 
within and in the middle of the river of Arnon 
and ſo diſtinguiſhed from Harober, which is ſaid 
im the ſame places to be on the bank of Arnon) is 
Har of the Moabites; the ſame Junius proveth 
out of Numb. xxi. 15. where Arnon is ſaid to be di- 
vided into divers ſtreams, where, or among which, 
Har is ſeated ; and the ſame is confirmed by the 
place of Foſh. xiii. 25. where Harober is ſaid to be 
leated before Rabbah; which Rabbab, as it ſeems, 
cannot be the Rabbab of the Ammonites (for they 
ſeat not Harober near it, nor in fight of it) and 
therefore by Rabbah, here we muſt underſtand 
Rabbah of Moab, which they make to be Ar or 
Har; and ſo we muſt needs diſtinguiſh it from Ha 
rober, And as for f Har (which alſo gave the name 


* 2 Kings 3, b 2 Chron, 20. © Jerem. 27. 4 Gen. 30, 


name; when that from 


22k 


tothe coaſt adjoining) it ſeenis it continued in the 
poſſeſſion of the Moabizes, after they had once ex- 
pelled the giant like people, called | Emims, firſt 
weakened by s Chedarlaomer, and his aſſociates: but 
Harober, by the interchange of times, ſuffered ma- 
ny ancient changes, as being won from the Moa- 
bites by Sebon, and from him by the /ſraelites ; and 
them, as it ſeems in the ſtory of Fephtha, by 
the Ammonites; and from the Ammonites again, 
by the Iſcaelites, under the conduct of Fephtha. In 
St. erome's time, the greateſt part of this city pe- 
riſhed by an earthquake, as alſo Zoar in which Lot 
ſaved himſelf, in the deſtruction of Sodom, ſeated 
not far hence: which they ſay was therefore called 
Vitula conſternans, becauſe as a wanton tumbling 
heifer, ſhe was thrice overthrown with earthquakes z 
for which cauſe alſo u Jerome ſeems to think that 
this Zoar was called Saliſſa or Bal. ſaliſſa, as if Bal 
had been a remainder of the old name Balab or 
Belah (of which Gen. xiv. 2.) and Saliſha which 
hath a ſignification of the ternary number, had al- 


luded to the three earthquakes. 


Brochard takes Haroher to be Petra, but errone- 
ouſly, as before it is noted; ſeeing that Petra was 
in the ſouth border of Moab, adjoining to Edom, 


whereas Haroher is in the north-eaſt border. Be- 


tween Haroher-and Jordan they ſeat Dibon, which 
is attributed to the Gadites, becauſe they are ſaid 
to have built it, Numb. xxxii. 34. tho' Foſbua xiii. 
17. it is faid that Moſes gave it the Reubenites. Of 
this city among the reſt of Moab, both [aiab xv. 
and Jeremiah xlviii. propheſied, that it ſhould pe- 
riſh ;- and the lakes about it run with the blood of 
the inhabitants. It was a great village near Arnon 
in St. Jerome's time. 

Keeping the banks of Arnon, one of the next ci- 
ties of fame to Aroer was Beth - nimrab, of which 
1/aiah xv. 21. propheſieth, That the waters thereof 
ſhould be dryed up: and all the vale of Moab wi- 
thered. Not far from Beth-nimrah in this tribe 
Adrichomius placeth Jogbeha, and Nobach or Nobe : 
of both which we read in the ſtory of i Gideon; 
and that Jogbeha was in Gad built by the Gadites, 
it appears Numb. xxxii. 35. and therefore Nobach 
alſo muſt needs be in theſe parts: but whether in 
Cad or Manaſſth, it is not certain; only that it was 
anciently called Kenath, Moſes witneſſeth; k No- 
bach alſo (faith, he) went and took Kenath with her 
towns, and called it Nobach of his omn name; where 
becauſe the verſes precedent ſpeak of the Manaſ/ites, 
and becauſe it is not likely that Moſes would have 
ſevered this ſeat of the Gadites from the reſt, of 
which he ſpake before, verſes 34, 35, 36, therefore 
it may ſeem that this! Nobach was in that part of 
Manaſſeh, which was in the eaſt of Jordan: tho? 
Adrichomius place it in Gad. For whereas he ſup- 
poſeth it to be the ſame with Nob, which Saul de- 
ſtroyed, of this we ſhall ſpeak m in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. And as for that Karker where Zebach and 
Zalmunna reſted themſelves in their flight from Gi- 
deon, to which place Gideon marched thro' this No- 
bach and Jogbeba, tho ſome place it in Gad, and 
make it the ſame with Kir-chares, of which //aiab 
xv.and 2 Kings iii. 25. yet there can be no certain- 
ty that it was in Cad: and if it be the ſame with Kir- 
chares, it is certain that it was a principal city held 
ſtill by the Moabites, and not in the tribe of Gad. 

In the body of this tribe of Gad they place Ha- 
taroth of which name the ſcripture witneſſeth, 


Numb. 1. 26. 32. Joſh. 13. Lia. 15. Deut. 2. f Deut. 2. 9. 


Oat if which place the words Numb. 21. 28. are tobe expounded ; not that the city of Har, but the coaſt adjoining, was waſted by Sehon. 


Cen. 14. 5. Judg. 11. 35. 
be make, Shahn Ae a 
much as Planities. i Judg. 8. 11. 1 Numb. 32. 42. 
m of Sehon toward; Batian, and therefore it is 
Numb. 32. 34, 35. 

No. 14. 


h Hier. in Epitaph. Paul & in queſt. & loc. ann 
in Benjamin, and the ſame with Bal-ſhaliſha, 2 2 "Ke awhere be expounds Bal or Bahal to be as 

1 Numb. 21. 30. I is called 

ogether improbable that it was in G 


ebr. ſee Junius's anntations upon 1 Sam. 9. 2. where 


ophach and placed in the border of the king- 
ad. n Chap. 12. ſect. 1. Judg. 8. 10. 
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mer ſimply called Haaroth, the later Hatworh- K- 
han. for which latter che Fuljar maltes uo cities 
Roth and; Shophan ; the name Hunarorb is as much 


In the valley of the kingdom. of Solon rogether 
en, 5 
xiii. 27. nameth Berb-bayam, and — Lc 
former Numb. xxxii. 3 6. (where it is'called Berb- 
haram) together witk Herb. nimrab, is ſuic to have 
been built by the Gaditos, which - (pertzips the ra- 
ther becauſe in Joſbua it is called Boyb=haram) ſome 
take to be Betaramptha (of which n] after 
by Herodcalled Julias. But whether this 
tha were corrupted from Beth-barant,\ or from 
Beth-aramatha (of which Aramatba there is men- 
tion in © Foſephus) on from Beth-remphant (of which 
Remphan, an idol of thoſe countries, "we read Acts 
vii. 43. and to which Junius refers the'name of the 
city Kephan, 1 Macc. xxxvii.) of this queſtion it 
were hard to reſolve. But touching Julias (accord- 
ing to Joſephus ſometimes Fetarampiba) the fame 
Joſephus placeth it in the region of Peræa, beyond 
Jordan; which Regio Peræa, as the Greek word 
ſignifieth, is no more than Regio ulterior, the coun- 
try beyond the river ; and therefore they, which 
labour to fet down the bounds of this Perca, take 
more pains than needs, Fourteen villages this Ju- 
lias had belonging unto it, according to 9 Joſephus. 
He makes it to have been built by Herod Antipas, 
and named Julias in honour of the adoption of Li- 
via, Auguſtus s wife, into the Julian family: 
which adoption ſhe was called Julia. Another Ju- 
lias, he d faith, was built by Philip the brother of 
Herod, in the lower Gaulanitis, Which he faith is 
the ſame as Beth/aida. | 

Upon the ſea of Galilee near to Falias in Peres 
(that is, in the region over Jordan) they find Ve- 
rezobra, as it is called in ® Fo/ephus, for Berh-ezob, 
which is as much as domus hiſſopi. Of a noble wo- 
man of this city, which for ſafeguard in the time 
of war with the Romans, came with many others in- 
to Jeruſalem, and was there beſieged, Feſepbu, in 
the place noted, re a lamentable hiſtory; how 
for hunger ſhe eat her own child, with other tragieal 
accidents hereupon enfuing. 

Of Szccoth (which we ſaid 70%. xui. is placed 
with Ben-haran, in the valley of the kingdom of 
Febon) it is plain by the ſtory of © Gideon that it is 
near unto Jordan 1 it is faid, that » he ou 
we'd Jordan, with his 300, weary in rſuie 
57 Z 425 and . te requeſted relief of 
the men of Succothb who denying him, and that 
with contempt, in Gideoms return were by him tor- 
tured, as it ſcems under a threfhing-car, or #rzbu- 
lum, between which and their fleſh he put thorns 
to tear their fleſh as they were preſY9d and trod under 
the tribulum; and after which fort alſo David 
uſed ſome of the 8 Ammonites, tho not with thorns, 
but with the iron teeth of the tribulum. As for the 
name of Succoth, which fignifieth fuch tabernacles 
as were made in haſte, either for men or cattle, 
Moſes Gen. xxxiil. 17. witneſſeth, that the original 
of the name was from fuch harbours, which Jacob 
in his return from Meſopotamia built in that place: 
as alſo the place beyond then Red ſea, where the 


children of Iſrael, as they came from Rameſes in 


Egypt, had their firſt ſtation, was upon like reaſon 
called Saccoth : becauſe there they ſet up their firſt 
i tabernacles or tents : which they uſed after for 
forty years in the wilderneſs, fn remembrance 


a Joſeph. i. Ant. 18. c. 3. b Lib. 7. Ant. c. 7. Ubi Græcus Codex legi Latinus Rabat] 
* * 4 Joſeph. Ant. 18. 3. & Bell. Jud. 2. 8. b. 25 


Sam. 12. 31. Exod. 12. 37. i Levit. 23. 43. 
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chat ewocities weve built by che Gather the for- 


whercof, i feafh of Swear), or tabernacles, un 
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Other four cities of Cad: ape-narned. aſh; xxi. 36. 
Ramoth in Gitebadt, Maunmjm, Chesbon, and 
Fahaer, all o them by the Guditer given! 10 the 
Levites; of which. Jaber, ae or Meslon wi, 
a chief city of Seh whondel Nun wei: 1. hi; 
country is callech the land of Fam. le was men 
by _— having firſt ſent pq view! itz In the 
firſt of the Che 


9.) 
the 
weſt border of Ephraim, not poſſeſſed by the e. 


lites, until Solomon's time; for whom the king of 
Egypt won it from the Canaanite, and gave it him 
as a dowry with his daughter. 

Of Chesbon it may be marvelled, that in the place 
of Joſbua, and 1 Chron. vi. 8 1. it ſnould be ſaid to 
have been given to the. Leviles, by the Cadites, ſec- 
ing Joſpua xi. 17. it is reckoned for * 
cy the Reubenites. Advichomius, and ſuch as 
litele trouble themſelves with ſuch ſeruples, find- 
ing Casbon, 1 Mace. v. 36. among the Cities of 


by Gilebad, taken by Judas Macchabeus, makes two 


cities of one; as i this Casboy had been the Chesbon 
of Cad, and that of Reuben diſtinct from i ; but 
the better reconeiliation is, that it being a border. 
ing city, between Gad and Reuben, was common 
to both, and that the Gadites gave their part to the 
Levites : for fo alfo it ſeemeth, that in like rea- 
ſon, Dibon is faid in one place built by the Ga- 
dites, and in another, given to Renben, as before 
is noted, Of Machanaiim, which word fignifieth 
a double army, we read Geneſs xxxii. 2. that it 
was therefore fo called, becauſe the angels of God 
in that place met Jacob in manner of another hoſt, 
or company, to join with his for his defence ; 
as alſo Laute ii. 13. we read of a multitude of 
the hoſt of heaven, which appeared to the ſhep- 
herds, at the time of our Saviour's birth; and 6 
unto the godly king Oſwald of Northumberland, 
when he was ſoon after to join battel with the 
Pagan Penda of Middle-England. Beda reports, 
that the like comfort appeared; whence the field 
where the battel was fought in the north parts of 
England, is called Heaven. field. In this city of 
Machanaiim, David abode during the rebellion of 
Abſalom; and the ſame, for the ſtrength thereof, 
Abner choſe for the feat of Iſpboſeth, during the war 
between David and the houſe of Saul. | 

Of the fourth town, which was Ramoth in Gil- 
had, we read often in the ſcripture ; for the recovet- 
ing of which, king Arbab loft his fe. Funi 
thinks, that Ramatha-mitſhe, of which Joſhua Xi. 
26. was this Ramoth in Gilebad. Concerning the 
place where Laban and Jacob ſware one to the o- 
ther, as it was called Gileha#, which is as much 
as a witnefling heap, becauſe of the heap of ftones 
which Laban and his fons left for a monument; ſo 
alſo that it was called Mirſpab, which ſignificth 
over- looking (becauſe there they called God to over- 
ſee, and be witneſs to their covenant) it is plain 
by the place, Geneſis, xxxi. 49. that in theſe pas 
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who | . 
thence at firſt expelled 
that they de not v ; | 
b Mit/pab rather in Gad, than in Maxafſgh, By © Fa: 
das Macchabæus this tgwn of Miran (whether in 
Cad or i Manafſeb): was utterly ſpoiled, and burns, 
and all che males it Main: for it was) then pob- 
ſeſ d of the Ammos. ig e 
Between Succoth (of which we, have ſyohen) and 
the river Faboc was that Peniel or Penuel, which 
name ſignifieth Logan facies Dei; © A place where 
the face of God way ſeen : fo called for memory of 
the angel's appearing to Jacob, and wreftling with 
bim there: the churliſhneſs of which city, in refu 
ſing to relieve Cudeau, was the cauſe that in his te- 
turn he overthrew. their © tower, and ſlew the chief 
ny thereok. To theſe af the Gagites, 
they ac 8 | 
ful ſuhſeck Harzillai, as it ſeems, not far from 
Mabauaima, Mherq he fuſtained king David du- 
riag Ahſalam s rebellian. To cheſe they add the 
towns of Gaddi, Aron, and. Alimis, of which Gad- 
di being in Hehrew do more then Gaddita, 1 . 
rantly made a name of a place. Armen. allo no 
where appears to be the name of a town but ſtill of 
a river. Mimis Adrechawins frames of $1 'ANuang 
1 Macc. v. 26. ſo that the, name ſhould rather be 
Alema ; but Junius out of Feſenbus reads Malle, 
for this in Alimis : and underitanding® Malle tg 
be put for Millo, and to be as much as Muuitio (as 
we have ſhewed touching the Mille of, the Siahe- 
mites), he takes this Male to be Mi Maakiten 
rum, of which 1 Sam. xii. 3. As for that Ma- 
geth which Adrichumius finds in this tribe of Gad, 
it is that er e which Moſes noteth to. be as 
far as the fartheſt of Manaſes, out of the bounds 
this tribe. So alſo Dathewa, of which 1 Mare. v. 
10. (which Junius takes to be » Rithmsa, of which 
Nun. xxXiui. 18. a place of ſtrength un the territo- 
ry of the Ammanitas] and in like manner Adinnth. 
and Abel wingarwn, tho by fome they be attri- 
buted ta the Gadites, ar to their borders, yet 
they are found farther off. For of the two. laſt we 
read in Fepthrha's purſuit of the Aummonites. ſeated 
as it ſeems by that place of the book of Jages, 
the former of them in the ſouth-border, and the 
other ig, the eaſt - border, both far remaved from 
the Gadizes. But the chief city of the Ammo- 
wites wag nearer, and nat far from the borders of 
Cad. It is called in the ſcriptures ſamezinie Reb- 
bath, as Deuteronomy iii. 11. but more, often Rab 
ba. It is ſu ta be that i Philadelphia which 
Ptolemy finds in Caleſyria. Ferome and Callifus in 
Arabia. It was conquered by Og from the Am- 
Wonites ; hut as it ſeems never d by the J 
raelizes, after the gverthrow of Qg, but left to 
Ammonites ; whereupon at length it became the 


Of other towns of this name, ſte in the tribe of Benjamin. b Judg; 11. 36. © 1 Macc. 5. 35 


7. *f2 Sam, 19. 33. 5 Deut. 3. 14. Jolh. 12. 5. 


be the ſame Aſtaroth, one of the chief cities of Og, 
Was alfo called Urbs 


F awhich in that which remaineth to be ſpoken 
, becauſe of the river Jaboc's winding about it, but in the place, 2 Sam. 27. whence he gathers this opini- 


WERE 
put, of old it was the 
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hag; beqay were afterward the 
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Regelim, the city of that great and. faith, undertaki 


two Amoritss, Og and Sebon, did the Maabites and 
Ammonites take opportunity to look back again in- 
e choſe plains, and when the Reubenites, Gadites 
and Maxaſſites forſook the warſhip of the living 
God, and became ſlorhful and licentious, they tak- 
ing the advantage, invaded. them, and caſt them 
out of their poſſeſſions ; and were fometimes their 
maſters, ſometimes their tributaries, as they pleaſed 
or diſpleaſed God; and according to the wiſdom 
and virtue of their commanders. Ven 

In this city of Rabba, was the iron bed of Og 
taund, nine cubits of length, and four ef . breadth, 
Deus. iii. The city was taken in David's time, and 
the inhabitants ſlain with great ſeverity, and by 
divers torments. At the firſt aſſault thereof Uriah 
was ſhot to death, having been by direction from 
David, appointed to be employed in the leading of 
an aſſault, where he could not eſcape: wherein al- 
ſo many of the beſt of the army perifhed; and 
wherein David ſo diſpleaſed God, as; his affairs 
had ill ſucceſs aſterward even to his dying day. From 
hence had Dewd the weighty and rich erown of 
gold; which the * Kings of Ammon wore ; or which, 
as ſome expound it, was uſed to be ſet on the head 
of their idol; weighing a talent, which is fixty pound 
weight after the common talent. In the time of the 
Chriſtians it had a metropolitan biſhop, and under 
him twelve others. era off 

The mountains which are deſcribed within this 
tribe, and that of Mana/tb, with a of Reuben, 
axe thoſe which 'Prolemy calleth the hills of Hippus, 
a City of Caleſyris , and n Strabo, Trachones, the 
ſame which contain from Damaſcus to near the de- 


4 Gen. 32. 30: e Judg. 8. 


k The letters D and R in the Hebrew are very like, ſo that one is oft miſta- 
ten for another, and ſometimes without miſtaking one is put for another, a: for Rodanim, 1 Chron. 7. «ve have 
Other names of this city according to Stephanus vere Ammana and Aſtarte: but in this latter per 


amm, Gen. 10. 4. 
haps he miſtook, which might ſeem to 
of Manaſſes. Adrichomius ſays it 


, Junius reads intercepi ab urbe aquam, if we muſt read with cubers cepi .. bem aquarum, yet it cannot be taken of Rabba it ſelf, 


but of ſome fort adjoining, 


k 2 Sam. 12. Will, Tyr. bell. ſac. 13. cap. 12. 


1 Ptolem ® Strabo 1. 16. Tpaxuy i 


locus aſper & ſalebroſus : whence it appears, that Trachonitis regio in the/e parts was properly the hill country. - 
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ans, ab com. 
monly mountains do, which neighbcuf ard bound 
divers countries: for from the '{outff pat, as far 
northward as Afferuth, the chief e Wc 
are called Calaad, or Gilead ; from thenee nort 
ward, they are known by the name ef Flermon; 
for ſo Moſes calleth theini: the. Eidonlam name them 
S$birion; but the Amoritet, Shenir, tiers Seir; of 
which name all thoſe hills alſo were called, which 
part Judea and ume. and faſtiy they are 
called Libanus; for ſo the prophet Jer. xxii. makes 
them all one, calling che high mountains of Galaad 
the head of Libanus, © Theſe mountains are very 
fruitful, and full of good paſtures, and have many 
trees, which yield *Balſamum, and many other me- 
dicinable drugs. The river of this tribe are the wa- 
ters of Nimrah and Dibon, and the river Faboc : 
others do alſo fancy anbther river, which riſing ou 
of the rocks of Arnon, falleth into Jordan. By \ T0 
PEA Avery 6 18131 
IF SECT. VI. 
Of the Ammonites, part of whoſe territories the 
_ Gadites won from Og the king of Baſan. 


"HIS tribe of Gad, poſſeſs'd half the country 
oft the Anmonites, who together with the 
Moabites, held that part of Arabia Petræa called 
Nabathea,' as well within as without the mountains 
of Gilead : tho? at this time when the Gadites won 
it, it was in the poſſeſſion of Sehon and Og, Amo- 
rites : and therefore Moſes did not expel the Am- 
monites, but the Amorites, who had thruſt the iſ- 
ſues of Lot over the mountains Trachones or Gi- 
lead, as before. After the death of Othoniel the 
firſt judge of [rae] ; the Ammonites joined with 
the Moabites againſt the Hebrews, and ſo continued 
long. ®Fephtha judge of [/rae] had a great con- 
queſt over one of the kings of Ammon, but his name 
is omitted, In the time of Samuel they were at peace 
with them again. a 

Afterward we find that cruel king of the Am- 
monites, called Nahas ; who beſieging © Jabez Gi- 
lead, gave them no other conditions than the pullin 
out of their right eyes. The reaſon why he tender'd 
ſo hard a compoſition, was (beſides this deſire to 
bring ſhame upon Ifrael, becauſe thoſe Gileadites 
uſing to carry a target on their left arms, which 
could not but ſhadow their left eyes, ſhould by 

loſing their right, be utterly diſabled to defend 
themſelves: but Saul came to their reſcue, and de- 
livered them from that danger. This Nahas, as 
it may ſeem, became the confederate of David, 
having friended him in Saul's time, tho? 4 Joſephus 
thinks that this Nahas was ſlain in the battle, when 
Saul rais'd the ſiege of Fabez, who affirmeth that 
there were three kings of the Moabites of that name. 

Hanan ſucceeded Nahas ; to whom when David 
ſent to congratulate his eſtabliſhment, and to con- 
firm the former friendſhip which he had with his 
father, he moſt contemptuouſly and proudly cut off 
the ambaſſadors garments to the knees, and ſhaved 
the halt of their beards. But afterwards, notwith- 
ſtanding the aids received from the Aramites ſub- 
je&t to Adadezer, and from the Reguli of Rehob, 
and Maacah, and from Iſtob, yet all thoſe Arabi- 
ans, together with the Ammonites, were over-tur- 
ned ; their chief city of Rabba, after Philadelphia, 


taken, the crown, which "weighed u talent ef @614 
wis ſer on erde head 5 in debe ee de pri 
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wich faws/and. arrows, Ne küre Wem in pietes, a0. 
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Fehoſupbat gove | rning (Ju, they aſſiſted the 
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ed together. Ma made them tributuries: 1 and 
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tinued two years. D e 
The fifth king of the Ammpnites, of whoſe hate 
we read, was Baalis, the conſederate of Ze#k;nh 
after whoſe taking by - Nabuchodonoſor, Baalii ſent 
Iſhmael of the blood of the King" of Fudah,” to flay 
Gedaliah, why ferved Nubuc hodonoſo r. 
N 812.0 e VII. 
Of the other half of Manaſſeh. 
H E reſt of the land of Gilead, and of the 
| kingdom of Og in Baſan, with the land of 
Hus, and Argob, or Trachonitis (wherein alſo were 
part of the ſmall territories of f Bazanea, Gauloniti 
Geſſuri, Machati, and Auranitis) was given to the 
half tribe of Manaſſeh over Jordan, of which thoſe 
three latter provinces defended themſelves againſt 
them, for many ages. But Batanea Ptolemy ſetteth 
farther off, and to the north-eaſt, as a ſkirt of 44. 
bia the deſart: and all thoſe other provinces before 
named with Peræa and Itaræa, he nameth but as 
part of Celeſyria, as far ſouth as Rabba or Philadel- 
phia ; likewiſe all the reſt which belonged to Gad and 
Reuben, ſaving the land near the Dead ſea; he makes 
rt of Arabia Petræa for many of theſe ſmall 
ingdoms take 'not much more ground than the 
county of Kent. E | | 
© Baſan, or after the Septuagint, Baſanitis, ſtretch- 
eth it ſelf from the river of Jaboc, to the 8 Machari, 
and Ceſſuri; and from the mountains to Jordan, a 
region exceeding fertile; by reaſon whereof it a- 
bounded in all forts of cattle. It had alſo the good- 
lieſt woods of all that part of the world; eſpecial. 
ly of oaks, which bear maſt (of which the prophet 
Zacharias, Howl, O ye oaks of Baſan) and by rea- 
ſon hereof they bred ſo many ſwine, as h 2000 in 
one herd were carried head-long into the ſea, 
the unclean ſpirits which Chriſt had caft out of one of 
the Gadarens. It had in it threeſcore cities, walled 
and defenced : all which, after Og and his ſons were 
ſlain, Jair, deſcended of Manaſſeh, conquered, and 
called the country after his own name, Avorh Fair, 
or the cities of Jair. 

The principal cities of this half tribe (for I will 
omit the reſt) are theſe, Pella, ſometimes i Butis, 
otherwiſe Bernice : by Seleucus, king of Syria, it 
is faid to have been called Pella, after the name of 
that Pella in Macedon, in which both Philip the 
fether, and his ſon Alexander the Great were born. 
It was taken, and in part demoliſhed, by Alexander 
Jannæus, king of the Jews, becauſe it refuſed 
to obey the Jews laws; but it was repaired by 
Pompey, and annexed to the government of Syria. 
It is now but a village, ſaith Niger. Carnaim by 
the river Jaboc, taken by * Judas Maccabeus, where 


Hier. 8. & 9. b Judg. 10. © 1 Sam. 11. 4 Joſeph. I. 6. Ant. c. 5. &c. 2Sam. 10. 4.18. e Iftob, har is the men of 
Thob : 'Thob 7s a ſmall territory under Amon hills. Rehob is another between Hazor and Sidon, in the north bound of Canaan, Num. 


13. 22. of which ſce in the tribe of Aſher, Hier. 40. and 41. 


2 Chron, 20. 2 Chron. 36. 2 Chron. 2b. a Chron. 27. 


f Another territory adjoining to Manaſſeh, whoſe limits were confounded with ſome Nee <vas that '['hiſhbitis, the country of Elias, 4. 


it is 1 Kings 16. 1. andgf Tobias, 'Tob. 1. 2. it lay on the caff to the tribe of 
and was poſſeſſed by colonies of Iſraelites in the time of Saul, after his victory over the Amalekites and Iſhmaelites in 


ephthali on the right hand of it, as in Tob. 1 2. 
parts, as i 


thoſe 
is gathered out of 1 Chron. 5. 10. whence it appears that it car part of Iturza, of which Chap. 7. Se. 4. + 5 and Y s So thy 
call them of Mahacath, of which Mahacath ſomewhat hath been. ſpoken towards the end of the fifth paragraph of this chapter. See 
1 Mac. 5. 36. and Deut. 3. 14. and Joſh. 12. 5. Þ Mark 5. 13. i Anciently, as it jeems, it was called Tophel. See above in 


the bands of Moab, in this chapter, Sect. 4. f 2. 


k 1 Mac. 5. 


he 
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nr Se mon tit. Heard orids ace bd 
he ſet'on fire the * cel mple. of har idols,” togethe 
with all thoſe.chat ed dhersunto for inRilaty ; and 
near it they place he caſtle of Corniay, of which 
2 Mac. Xl. 22. Theft the ſtrong city of > Ephron 
| ſage to 
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near Jordan, which, refuſing to yield paſſag 

c Ts Miaccabeus, was forced by hirn by aſſault, 

and taken, and burnt with great ſlaughter. . 
Jabez Gilead, or Fabeſus, was another of the ci- 

ties ofthis half tribe, which being as, by * Nahas, 

king of the Ammonites, was delivered by Saul, as is 
elſewhere 


mentioned. In memory (whereof, the 


citizens f recovered, embalmed, and buried the bo- 
dies of Saul and his ſons, which hung deſpitefully 
over the walls of Berbſan, or Scytbopolic. = Gadda- 
7a, or Gadara, is next to be named, ſeat by Pliny 
on a hill near the river Hieromiace, which riyer 
Ortelius ſeems to think to be Jabor. At the foot 
of the hill there ſpring forth alſo hot baths, as at 
Macherus. Alexander Jannzus, after ten months 
ſiege, yu it, and fubverted it. Pompey reſtored 
it; an 1e | 
juſtice in Paleſtine. "Feruſalem being the firſt, Ga- 
dara the ſecond, Emath, or Amathus the third, 
Jericho and Sephora in Galilee the fourth and fifth. 
The citizens impatiently bearing the tyranny of 
Herod, ſurnamed Aſcalonita, accuſed him to Julius 
Ceſar of many crimes; but perceiving that they 
could not prevail, and that Herod was highly fa- 
voured of. Ceſar, fearing the terrible i revenge of 
Herod, they ſlew themſelves ; ſome by ſtrangling, 
others by leaping over high towers, others by 
drowning themſelves. | 
To the eaſt of Gadara, they place Sebei * in 
which Joſephus, Aut. 5. 13. ſaith Jephtha was bu- 
ried ; whence others reading with the Yulgar, Jud. 
All. 7. Sepultus eft in Civitate ſua Gilehad (for in 
una Civitatum Gilehad) imagine Gilead to be the 
name of a city, and to be the ſame with Sebei. In 
like manner following the Vulgar, 1 Mac. v. 26. 
where it readeth Caſphor for Chesbon : the ſame 
Adrichomius imagineth it to be Ampla & firma Gile- 
baditarum civitas; ſo of one city Hesbon, or Chesbon, 
which they call E/bon, the chief city of Sehon in 
the tribe of Reuben, he imagineth two more. This 
Caſphor in Manaſſes, and a city in Gad, which he 
calleth Casbon, of which we have admoniſhed the 
reader heretofore. Of Gamala (ſo called, becauſe 
the hill on which it ſtood, was in faſhion like the 
back of a camel) which Joſephus placeth not far 
from Gadara, in the lower Gaulanitis, over-againſt 
Tarichea, which is on the weſt-ſide of the ſea or 
lake of Tiberias. See this in Joſephus's fourth book 
of the Zewiſh war, c. 1. 3. where he deſcribes the 
place by nature to be almoſt invincible ; and in 
the ſtory of the ſiege, ſhews how Veſpaſian, with 
much danger of his own perſon, entering it, was at 
firſt repulſed, with other very memorable acci- 
dents ; and how at length, after the coming of Ti- 
tus, when it was taken, many leaping down the 
rocks, with their wives and children, to the num- 
ber of five thouſand, thus periſhed ; beſides four 
thouſand flain by the Romans ; ſo that none eſca- 
ped, ſave only two women that hid themſelves. 
About four miles weſt from Gadara, and as much 
eaſt from Tiberias (which is on the other ſide of the 
lake) Joſephus placeth Hippus, or Hippene, whence 
'Prolemy gives the name to the hills that compaſs 
the plains in which it ſtandeth : ſo that it may Gem 
to have been of no ſmall note. Ir is ſeated'far from 
the hill country: on the eaſt of the lake, as alſo 


a joſeph. 12. Ant. 12. 
u Joieph. 14. Ant. 13. 
vita ſua. 


b Mac. 5. 2 Mac. 12. 27. 
i Joſeph. 15. Ant. 13. 
m Joſeph, bell. Jud. 2. c. 19. 


13. 31. » Mark F. Luk. 8. P Mark 8. 
Mark 6. Luk. 9. ſohn 6. joſeph 8. Ant. 3. & alibi. 
No. XV. 


d 1 Sam. 11. 
* Of Mitſpa ia Gilead, the city of Jephtha. See in the tribe of Gad. 
n Of another Edrehi in Nephtalim. See Joſh. 19. 37. Deut. 3. 1. and 10. Item Joſh, 
Broch. Itin. 2. Of this Phiale, /ee in Naph. c. 7. Sect. 4. 7 3. 
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Pliny noteth, Ah. 5. cap. 15. it was reſtored by 


Pompey ; after by m Auguſtus added to Herod's te- 
trarchy: it was waſted by the Jews, in the be- 
gianing of | gfe rebellion : when by many maſ- 
acres of their nation, they were inra againſt 
their borderers. Be wi Bi 
._ The next city of note, but of more ancient fame, 
B.” Edrehi or Edrai, wherein Og king of Baſan 
chiefly abode, when Moſes and Jſrael invaded him: 
and near unto this his regal city, it was that he loſt 
the battle and his life. It ſtood in St. Ferome's 


time; and had the name of Adar or Adara. Not 


far from theſe towns near Jordan, in this valle 


ſtood Ceraſſa or Gergeſſa, inhabited by the Ger tes, 


deſcended of the fifth ſon of Canaan. Of the Ger- 


Tae, we read Mat. viii. 28. that Chriſt coming 
from the other ſide of the lake of Tiberias, landed 
in their coaſts ; where caſting the devils out of the 
poſſeſſed, he permitted them to enter into the herd 


of hogs : in which ſtory,” for Gergeſites or Gerge- 


Gabinius h made it one of the five courts of in, St. Luke and St. Mark have Gadarens ; not as 


if theſe were all one (for Gergeſſa or Geraſſa is a di- 
ſtint town in theſe barg Born Gadera) but the 


bounds being confounded, and the cities nieghbours, 


either might well be named in this ſtory. This 
city received many changes and calamities, of which 
Joſephus hath often mention. For beſides other 
adventures, it was taken by L. Annius lieutenant to 
Veſpaſian; and 1000 of the ableſt young men put 
to the ſword, and the city burnt, In the year 1120 
it was rebuilt by Baldwin. king of ' Damaſcus. ; 
and in the ſame year recovered by Baldwin de Burgo 
king of Jeruſalem, and by him utterly razed. 
Near unto Geraſa is the village of Magedan, or 
after the Syriak, Magedu, or after the Greek, Mag- 
dala, where the Phariſees and Sadducees, Matt. xv. 
deſired of our Saviour a ſign from heaven; the 
ſame place, or ſome adjoining to it, which ? St. 
Mark calleth Dalmanutha. By the circumſtances 
of which ſtory it appears, that this coaſt lay be- 
tween the lake of Tiberias, and the country of De- 
capolis. 4Brochard makes both theſe places to be 
one; and finds it to be Phiale, the fountain of For- 
dan according to Fo/ephus : but this Phzale is too 
far from the ſea of Galilee, and from Bethſaida, to 
be either Magdala or Dalmanutha. For as it ap- 

rs by the ſtory, not far hence towards the north, 
was the deſart of Bethſaida, * where Chriſt filled 
5000 people with the five barley loaves and the 
fifhes. 

On the north of this Bethſaida they place Ju- 
lias, not that which was built by Herod, but the 
other by Philip, which boundeth the region Tra- 
chonitis toward the ſouth. It was ſometimes a vil- 
lage, and not long after the birth of Chriſt it was 
compaſſed with a wall by Philip the tetrarch of 
Iturea and Trachonitis ; and after the name of Ju- 
lia, the wife of Tiberias called Julias, as hath been 
farther ſpoken in the tribe of Gad, where It 1s no- 
ted that Joſephus makes this Julias to be the ſame 
as Bethſaida. Upon the eaſt-ſide of the ſame lake 
of Tiberias ſtands Corozaim, or Corazim, of which 
Chriſt in Matthew; Wo be unto the Corazim. 

But the principal city of all theſe in ancient time 
was Aſteroth, ſometime peopled with the giants 
Raphaim ; and therefore the country adjoining cal- 
led the land of giants, of whoſe race was Og king 
of Baſan. In Geneſis xvi. 5. this city is called A- 
feroth of Carnaim, whence 1 Mac. v. 26. is is 
called ſimply Carnaim, as Joſh. Xili. 21. it is cal- 
h. 6. Ant. 5. 


e Joſep t 1Chron. 14. 


In 


f 1 Sam. 31. 


r Mat. 14. 
led 
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led Aſteroth without the addition of Carnaim. I. 
word *Carnaim ſignifieti a. pair of horns, wh 
. well with the name of their idol A et 
Which was the image of a ſheep, as it is el where 
noted, that Afaroth, in Deut, ignifieth ſheep, O- 
thers from” the al gu of the Hebrew take Kar- 
naim; to have been the name of the "people which 
inhabited this city, ans Found it Heroes * radi- 
entes. For of old the Raphi which inhabited this 
city, Gen. Xiv, 5, were giant-like men, as appears 
by comparing the words Deut. iii. x1, Og ex re- 
feduo gigantum, with the words Fab X111, 12, Op 
ex reliquiis Raphazorum ; but it the Karnaim, or 
Karnaim, were thoſe Raphei, the word would not 
have been in the dual number; neither would - 
fes in the place of Geneſis have ſaid the Raphes in 
Aperoth'of the Karnaim, but rather the Raphei in 


Aﬀteroth of the Rapbæi, or ſome other way fitteſt H. 


for perſpicuity ; for this naming of both thus in the 
ſame clauſe, diſtinguiſheth the one from the other. 
Not far from A4/teroth, Adrichomius out of Bro- 
chard and Breidenbachius placeth Cedar in the way 
out of Syria into. GaFke, four miles from Corazin. 
This city, faith he, is remembred in the Canticles, 


and in the book of Judith, and there are that of did not ſeat hamſelf in Edam, or Seir, which lieth 


this city underſtand David in Pſalm 120, and here 
the ſepulchre of Fob is yet to be ſeen, faith Brei- 
denbach. 

Now concerning the texts which he citeth, it 
is fo, that the Greek hath Galaad inſtead of the 
word Cedar, which the Yulgar doth ule in that 

lace of Judith, and joineth Carmel and Galilee, 
he Canticles, and the 120th P/alm do ra- 
ther prove, that Kedar was not hereabout, than 
any way help Adrichomius. For that they ſpeak 


of Scenite Cedareni, it is apparent, and as evident 


by the place in the Canticles that they were deasle- 
res, much more than any under the Clingates 
of the land of Canaan 3 whence Junius but of Ag 
prideus and Pliny, placeth them in Arabia Petras, 
far from theſe parts. Touching the oulchre of 
Job it is certain that the Arabians and Saracens 
(holding thoſe places) feign many things to abuſe 
the Chriſtians, and to get money. Further, it may 
well be affirmed, that many, if not all, the hiſto- 
rical circumſtances of Job are ſo obſcure, that we 
ſhould rather by finding his country ſeek to get 
ſome knowledge of him, than by any preſumptions 
founded upon him, infer what his country was, 
and build unto him a city by conjecture, 

Of Fob himſelf, whether he were the ſame Fo- 
bab remembred in Geneſis xxxvi. deſcended from 
Eſau, and king alſo of Idumea, tho' © Rupertus, 
Lyranus, Oleaſter, and Bellarmine are of another 
opinion, yet St. Ambroſe, Auguſtine, Chry/oftome, 
and Gregory, with Athanaſius, Hippolytus, Ireneus, 
Euſebius Emiſſenus, Apollinaris, Euſtachius and 
others, cited by St. Jerome in his 126th epiſtle to 
Evagrius, take him for the ſame. 

The land of Huts or Hus wherein Fob dwelt is 
from the Greek d dc, which the Septuagint ule for 
the word Huts, tranſlated by the Vulgar Tometimes 
Hus, as Job i. 1. ſometimes Auſitis, as Jer. Xxv. 
20. This land is placed by Junius between Pa- 
leftina and Celeſyria, beſide Chamatha, or Ha- 
matha, under Palmyrene in the country called by 
Ptolemy, Trachonitis or Bathanea, the bounds of 
which countries are confounded with Baſan in this 
half tribe of Manaſſeh. 


a See chap. 7. Se. 3. + 2. bBecauſe horn when it is poliſhed Jhineth ; hence it is that the verb of this noun is ſometime lucere; 
corneum efſe : æoherenpon the Vulgar, Exod. 34. 19. reading cornutam carneam, or lucidam faciem, 
c/Rup. Lyran. Oleait. in Gen. bell. in 
Chryſ. Hom. 2. De patientia Job. Greg. com. in Job. 


painters to paint Moſes awith horns, Judith 1. 8. 1 Cant. 5 
S. Amb. ſup. Ep. ad Rom. Aug. de civit. Dei, I. 18. c. 4. 
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Hus was thus ſeated, it may in part be gathered out 
of of. Jeremiah XxY,, 20. Where: he. rec. 
kons ie am Promilcyous barder. 
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bounds were pot.oply joined but confounded, an 
their Seignipries mingled one With the rv | — 
of this lace. the — ords of Jeremiah, Lan, iv. 
21. Ae of the ſame. prophecy, of which be 
De in the . and Je e oft 
needs be expounde: + AS eee I 1 
ſtinguiſhing rhe land of Hus from Es . fol 
Rdomi, i que babitas in terra Hutzi 1 O dang 
of Edom, O thou which dwelleſt in the land of Hut. 
Now becauſe the Fulgaf doth not ſo diſtingui 
but readeth, Filia Edam que, Habitas, in terra Hus; 
Daughter of Edom Which dwelleſt in the Jand of 
us Hence, as it ſeems, lome of che NP} aye 
thought that 50 Was an Ednwite, as we have fad, 
and King of Egdom ; which if they underſtand by it 
Idumea or Edam, ſo called. in Moſes's ws they 
are greatly miſtaken, making this land. of, In w 
be in [dumea, Deut. iii. 9. For it is very pro- 
bable, that Eſau, when he firſt parted from Jacab, 


on the ſouth border of Fudea, but inhabited Seir far 
g :1d a part of theſe moun- 
tains, otherwiſe called Ga/aag. and Herman, which 
by corruption the Sidonians call $hirjow, and the 
Anorites, Shenir for Seir, and trom this huis habi- 
tation did Eſau encounter Jacob, when he returned 
out of Meſopotamia, who paſſed by the very bor- 
der of Eſau's abiding. It is true, that at ſuch time 
as Moſes wandred in the deſarts, that the i 
of E/au inhabited Feir to the ſouth of Fadga. For 
it is like that N the Amorites, who had beaten. baths 
Ammon and Moab, did allo drive the Edomites out 
51 thoſe parts, who thenceforward ſeated them- 
lves to the ſouth of Zudea, bordering the. deſart 
Paran, and ſtretched their hdbitations over the de- 
Tarts as far as Hor, where Aaron died. 
Now for this Hus, which gave the name to a 
part of the land of Trachonitis, whether it were Hus 
the ſon of Aram, as Junius thinks in his nate up- 
on Cen. x. 23. or rather Hus the ſon of Nacher, 
Abrabam's brother, the queſtion is doubtful. For 
my part I rather incline to think, that it was us 
the ſon of Nabor ; partly becauſe theſe families of 
Aram ſeem long before to have been loſt ; and 
partly becauſe in Jeb. xxxii. 2. Elibu the fourth of 
2 friends, which ſeems to be of Job's own caun- 
try, is called a *Buzite, of Buz, the brother of Hus, 
the ſon of Nachor; as alſo Fer. xxv. in the ſame 
continuation (tho* ſome other nations named be- 
tween) where Hus is ſpoken of, there Buz is alſo 
named. Neither doth it hinder our conjecture, that 
in the place of Job xxxii. Elibu the Buzite is ſaid 
to be of the family of Ram (which Junius ex- 
pounds to be as much as of the family of Aram 4 
for that by this Aram we are not to unde 
Aram the ſon of Shem, Junius himſelf maketh it 
plain, both in his annotation upon the beginning of 
his book, where he ſaith that one of Jo#'s friends 
(which muſt needs be this Z/;hx) was of the paſte- 
rity of Nachor (as alſo in this place he confeſſeth fo 
much expreſly) and in as much as he readeth not, 
d familia Aram, or Ram, but e familia Syra ; like 
as elſewhere Laban who ſprung of Nachor is called 
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And that this land of a Syrian. 


as it were 
ave occaſian to the fabulous 


om. lib. 1. de verb. Dei 
d For ov and 


ev are ofien changed one into the other : whence they aſed Ruſitis for Ouſitis, &c. Hence alſo by Junius and others it is called Au- 


ſanitis, aud. / as it ſeems they read it in the Septuagint. Jun. in Gen. 10. 23. 
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which was the ſon of Eau. And ſo alſo Nabamab W. 
whence 94 dhe thard: of, Jab's friends (which 
io ee fab ly are mentioned) 4s bythe 
ſame learned Ether to be named 
of Thimpab — — letters (which hin- 
nah, Cen. XXXV1, 49, is named among the ſons of 
Eſau that gave denomination to the places where 
they are ſeated) or elſe to be the — Nabamab, 
heck XV. 44. is reckoned for a city of Jude 
in the Aer, asche thinks, of Edom. _ yet J 
deny nat, but that near to the land of Hus, in B. 
/an, as it ſeems, in che tribe of Manaſſes, there is a 
region which. at leaſt in latwar times was called Si- 
ti, ee eee For this is evident by 
the hiſtory: H Gulialmus Tyrins, which reports of 
a ſort in this region f Guita or Fuitis (as POE 
e of 2 _ ROO and uſe for 
re whole 

time of 7 we 24 1 
uvich great digging thro' rochts recovered by 4 
Chriſtians; having not long before been loſt to the 
great diſadvantage of the country, while it was in the 
hands of the Saracens. The ſituation of this fort is 
Hrius deſcribed to;be 16 miles from the city Tiberi- 


85, on the<aſt.of Jordan, by ddrichomius 4 miles que 


northward from the place where Jordan enters the 
lake Tiberias at Corazim. 

Other cities of this part of Mapaſes named in 
the ſcripture are theſe 5 Golan, Babeſiu era, Mit- 
nab of Gilead, and 2 which after the coming 
of the Iſiaelites was called Nobach. Of Nobach or 
Trans, and Mit{pab of <Gilehad, ue have ſpoken 

by occaſion among the cities of Gad the two other 
were given. to the Levites, and Golan made one of 
the cities of reſuge; from which Golan we have 
both Gaalanitis ſuperior & inferior, oft in Joſenbus. 
Bebeſbthers is accounted the chief city of Baſan by 
ſome, but the writers corrupting the name into 
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The hiftory of the Syrians, the chief borderers 
of thelfraclites, that dwelt on the euſt f 
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| Sadly" x” 
af the city of —— 2 the divers fortunes 
thereo 


| 8 of all other in d and of tber 
bart of the world, was the moſt famous, ex- 


 celling in beauty, antiquity, and riches, and 


which in the Mas therefore called the city of joy or gladneſs, and 
Jervjalem, WAS the houſe of pleaſure 3 and is not only remembred 


in many places of ſcripture, but by the beſt hiſto- 
rians.and coſmographers. The 4 ſaith © Jo- 


Jephns i. 14. think it to have been built by Hus 
by the ſon of Aram; of which opinion St. 


erome up- 
aiah xvii. ſeemeth to be; tho' in his Hebrew 

he affirmeth that it was founded by Da- 
maſcus, the ſon of Eliezer * Abraham's ſteward, a 
thing very unlikely, ſeeing the city was formerly 
known by that name, as appears by Abraham's 
calling this his ſteward Eliezer of Damaſco. Da- 
vid was the firſt that ſubjected it to the kingdom 
of Juda, after the — of Adadezer their 
king; but in Solomon's time, Rezon recovered it 
again, tho' he had no title at all or right to that 


principality : but David having overthrown Hada- 


on J 


dezer king of Sophena (otherwiſe Hria, Soba or 


Zobah) Razon or Rezon with the remainder of that 
broken army, invaded 8 Damaſcena, and poſleſs'd 
Damaſeus it ſelf, and became an enemy to Solomon 


Bozra, it is confounded with Beiſer or Bozra of all his life. 


Reuben, and with Bora of Edom. Argob is oſt 
amed for a region in this tract, and hence Jerame 
hath Axga, a name of a city placed by ſome about 
the waters of Merom (as they are called by Joſhua) 
which make the lake Samachonitis, as Foſepbus calls 
it. This lake being as. it ere in the midſt. between 
Ce/aria Philigpi and Tiberias, through which, as 
through the lake of Tiberias, Jordan runneth, 
boundeth part of «his half tribe on the weſt, When 
the ſnaw of (Libanus melteth, it is very large, ſaith 
Brochard; ; otherwiſe more contract, leaving the 


a See 1 


d DezBell. Sacr. 1.22. c. 15. & 21. 
1. 14. f Gen. 15. 2. 


1 Kings 11. 40. 


h 1 Kings 14. 


The next king of Damaſcus was Adad the Edo- 
mite, who flying into Egypt from David, and Fo- 
ab, when they flew all the males in Edom, was 
there entertained, and married Taphnes the king of 
Egypt's wife's ſiſter, of whom Taphnes in Egypt 
was ſo called. This Adad returning again became 
an enemy to Solomon, all his life, and (as ſome 
writers affirm) invaded Damaſcus, and thruſt Re- 
zon thence: out, In the line of Adad that kingdom 
continued nine deſcents (as hereafter may be ſhew- 
ed in the catalogue of thoſe kings of Syria) to whom 
« Joſh, 21. 27. Deut 4. 43. 


4 1 Chron. 3-2. * Joſeph. 


the 
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the Mirian and then the Grecians ſucceeded. This 
city was ing ſtrong, compaſſed with waters 
from the rivers of * Abanab and Parpbar; whereof 
one of thoſe prophane writers call Chry/orrhoas, 
the golden river. Junius takes it for Adonis. The 
country adjoining is very fruitful of excellent wines 
'and'w and all manner of excellent fruits. It 
had in it a very ſtrong caſtle built, as it ſeems, b 
the b Florentines after it became Chriſtian : the lil- 
lies being found cut in many marbles in that cita- 
del. Againſt this city the prophets © Amos, Iſaiab, 
Jeremiab, and Zacharias, propheſied that it ſhould 
be taken, burnt, demoliſhed, and made a heap of 
tones. In the time of the laſt 'Rezon, and tenth 
king of the Damaſcenes, Teglatpbalaſſar invited by 
 Achaz king of ! Juda, carried away the naturals of 
Damaſcus into the eaſt, leaving of his own nation 
to inhabit it. After that it was utterly ' ruined b 
the Babylonians, ſaid Ferome upon Iſaiah xvii. whic 
thing was performed by Salmanaſar according to 
Junius, in his note upon that place, 5 years after 
the prophecy. In time it was reſtored by the Ma- 
cedonians, and the Ptolemies; but long after when 
Syria fell into the hands of the Romans, it was ta- 
ken by © Metellus and Lollius. In the time of the 
Chriſtians it had an archbiſhop : St. Jerome living, 
as he affirmeth upon the Ads, it was the metropolis 
of the Saracens, being taken by Haomar their king 
from the Romans, in the year of our redemption 636. 
And in the year * 1147, Conrad the third, emperor 
of Rome, Lewis king of France, Baldwin the third 
king of Jeruſalem, Henry duke of Auſtria, brother 
to Conrad, 8 Frederick Barharoſſa afterwards empe- 
ror, Theodorick earl of Flanders, and other princes 
aſſembled at Prolomais Acon, on the ſea coaſt, de- 
termined to recover Damaſcus ; but being betray'd 
by the Syrians, they failed of the enterprize. 

In the year 1262, Halon the Tartar incompaſs'd 
it, and having formerly taken the king, brought 
him under the walls, and threatened extream tor- 
ture unto him, except the citizens ſurrendred the 
place; but they refuſing it, the“ king was torn a- 
{under before them, and in fine the city taken, A. 
gab the ſon of Halon was by his father made king 
thereof. 

In the year i 1400, Tamberlain emperor of the 
Parthians, invaded that region, and beſieged the 
city with an army of 1200000 (if the number be 
not miſtaken.) He entred it and put all to the 
ſword, filling the ditch with his priſoners, thoſe 
that retired into the caſtle, which ſeemed a place im- 
pregnable, he over-topped with another caſtle ad- 
joining; he forbore the demoliſhing of the city in 
reſpect of the beauty of the church, garniſhed with 
40 gates or ſumptuous porches, It had within it 
godoo lanterns of gold and ſilver ; but while he in- 
vaded Egypt they again ſurprized Damaſcus. Laſt- 
ly, in his return after three months ſiege he forc'd 
it; the Mahometans, proſtrating themſelves with their 

rieſts, deſired mercy : but Tamberlain command- 
ing them to enter the church, he burnt them, and 
it, to the number of 30000, and did ſo demoliſh it, 
as thoſe that came afterwards to ſee their houſes, 
knew them not by their foundations. And as a 
trophy of his victory, he raiſed three towers with 
great art, built with the heads of thoſe whom he had 
ſlaughtered. After this it was reſtored and Sn - 
ſed by the ſoldan of Egypt, with a garriſon of 
 Mammalukes. And in the year 1517, Selimusem- 
peror of the Turks wreſted it out of the hands of 
the Egyptians; in whoſe poſſeſſion it now remain- 
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yet none of 


them became famous for ought that is left to wri. 
ting, till ſuch time as David overthrew Adage 
zer prince of Sophena or Syria Zoba ; the ſame na. 
tion which * Pliuy calleth Nubæi, inhabiting between 
Batania and Eupbrates. Now the better to under. 
ſtand the ſtory of thoſe Syrian. princes, whom ſoon 
after the kings of Damaſcus made their 'vaſſals, 
the reader may inform himſelf, that on the north. 
eaſt parts of the holy land there were three chief 
principalities whereof the kings or commander; 
greatly vexed or diſturbed theſtateor commonwealth 
of | 7/rael, namely Damaſcus or Aram, Sophena or 
Syria Zoba, and Chamath, or Chamath Zoba, of 
which theſe were the princes in David's and Fol- 
mon's times: Razon or Rezon of Damaſcus, Ada- 
dezer of Syria Zoba, and Tohu of Chamath. But it 
ſeemeth that Damaſcus was one of the cities ſubject 
to Adadezer when David invaded him, tho* when 
Saul made war againſt Zoba, Damaſcus was not 
named. And as Joſephus affirmeth, the leader of 
thoſe ſuccours, which were levied and ſent to Ha- 
dad-Hezer from Damaſcus, had the name of Adad: 
who was in that battle ſlain with ® 22000 Aramitesof 
Damaſcus ; whereof, as of the overthrow of Adad:- 
zer, Rezon the commander of his army, taking ad- 
vantage, made himſelf king of Damaſcus : Adade- 
zer and ® Adad of Damaſcus being both ſlain. A- 
bout the ſame time Toba king of Chamath or [tu- 
rea, hearing that his neighbour and enemy Adade- 
zer was utterly overthrown, ſendeth for peace to 
David, and preſented him with rich gifts, but is 
dolo, faith St. Jerome; it was craftily done of him. 
Now to the north of the holy land, and to the welt 
of Damaſcus, the Tyrians and Zidonians inhabited ; 
but they for the moſt part were in league and peace 
with the Fudeans lf Sth But to return to 
the kings of Syria, I mean of Syria as it is taken 
in the ſcriptures, containing Damaſcena, Soba or 
Zoba, and Chamath or [turea, to which I may add 
Geſhur, becauſe it is ſo accounted in 2 Sam. xv. as 
Joining in the territory to Damaſcus (for Syria at 
large is far greater, of which Paleſtina it ſelf is but 
a province, as I havenoted in the beginning of this 
tract. It is not agreed among the hiſtorians of 
former times, nor of our later writers, who was 
the firſt of thoſe Adads of Syria Zoba, and Da- 
maſcus. 

Some account Rezon, others Adad of [dumes : 
of whom it is written in the 1ſt of Kings, that Da- 
vid having invaded that region, and left 7045 
therein to deſtroy all the male children thereof: 
Adad of the king's ſeed, fled into Egypt, and was 
there married to Taphnes the queen's ſiſter as be- 
fore; who hearing of David's death, and the death 
of his captain Foab (whom indeed all the border- 
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- nations feared) he turned again, and, as Bunt- 
4 Nn n Adad did 5 Rezon oat of 
Damaſcus, and was the firſt of the Syrian kings. 
To me it ſeemeth otherwiſe. For as I take it, 
» Agadezer the ſon of Rehob, whom Saul invaded, 
was the ſounder of that principality ; and the firſt of 
Adads, who forſaking his father's name, as he 
grew pow , took upon him the ſtyle of Adad, 
the great god of the Af/jrians, faith Macrobius, 
which ſignifieth oneneſs or unity, I alſo find a 
city called Adada in the fame part of Syria : of 
which whether theſe princes took the name or gave 
it, I am ignorant. For Adad-ezer, Ben-adad, Eli- 
adad were the ſame in name, with the differences 
of Ezer, Ben, and Eli, adjoined. And that Ada- 
1ezer was of greateſt power, it ap „ firſt be- 
cauſe it is againſt him, that David undertook the 
war; ſecondly, becauſe he levied 22000 Aramites 
out of the territory of Damaſcus z as out of his 
per dominions : for had the Damaſcenes had a king 
apart, it is probable that the ſcriptures would have 
given us his name; thirdly, becauſe Syria Zoba, 
of the moſt of which Adadezer was king, was an 
exceeding large territory, and contained of Arabia 
the deſart as far as to Euphrates, according to Þ Pli- 
m, and the greateſt part of Arabia Petrea, accord- 
ing to Niger. Whoſoever was the firſt, whether 
Adadezer or Adad of Idumea, Rezon was the ſe- 
cond : M ho was an enemy to Iſrael all the days of 
Solomon. Beſides, the evil that Adad did ſeem- 
eth to be referred to Hadad of [dumea, lately 
returned out of Egypt, to wit, 23 years after he was 
carried thither. 

The third king of Damaſcus, and of Zabah both, 
was Hezion; to Hezion ſucceeded Tabrimmon, or 
Tabremmon ; to him Benhadad, as is proved in 
1 Kings xv. 18. For Aſa king of Juda, the fon of 
Abiam, the ſon of Roboam, the ſon of Solomon, be- 
ing vexed and invaded by Baaſba, the ſucceſſor of 
Nadab, the ſon of Feroboam, ſent to Benbadad, 
the ſon of Tabrimmon the ſon of Hezion king of A. 
ram, that dwelt at Damaſcus, to invade Iſrael (while 
Baaſha ſought to fortify Rama againſt 4/2 3 there- 
by to block him up, that he ſhould not enter into 
any of the territories of //rae]) who according to 
the deſire of Aſa, having received his preſents, 
willingly invaded the country of Nepbtalim, and 
took divers cities, and ſpoils thence : 4 4/a in the 
mean while carrying away all the materials, which 
Baaſha had brought to fortify Rama withal, and 
converted them to his own ule. 

This Benbadad's father Tabremmon was in league 
with Aſa and ſo was his father Hezion ; for Aſa 
requireth the continuance of that . friendſhip from 
Benhadad, his fon z tho? it ſeemeth that the gold 
and filver ſent him out of the temple, was the 
moſt forcible argument. And that this Tabremmon 
invaded Iſrael, before the enterpriſe of his ſon 
Benhadad, it is conjectured. For Benbadad, when 
he was priſoner with Aahab, ſpoke as followeth. 
* The cities which my father took fromihy father, I 
will reſtore ; and thou ſhalt make ſtreets ur keepers 
of the borders, for thee in Damaſcus ; as my father 
did in Samaria. And herein there ariſeth a great 
doubt (if the argument it ſelf were of much im- 
portance) becauſe Tabremmon was father indeed to 
Benhadad which invaded Basſba, at the requeſt of 
Aa. But this Benbadad that twice entred upon 
f. Icab, and was the ſecond time taken priſoner, was 
rather the ſon of Benbadad, the firſt of that name, 
the contederate of Aſa and Abiam, as before, than 
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the ſon of Tabremmen. For between the invaſion of 
Benhadad the firſt, in Baaſha's time, and the ſiege 
1 N and the overthrow of Benbadad 
coab, there paſs'd 49 years, as may be gathered 
out of the reigns of he Ee of pas! So that if 
we allow 30 years of age to Benhadad, when he 
invaded Haaſba, and after that 49 years, ere he 
was taken by Achab, which make 79 years, it is un- 
likely that Benhadad, at ſuch an age, ſhould make 
war. Beſides all this, the firſt Benbadad came 
with no ſuch pomp, but the ſecond Benhadad vaunt- 
eth, that he was followed with 32 kings; and there- 
fore I reſolve that Benhadad the ſon of Tabremmon 
invaded Baaſha and Omri, and Benhadad the ſecond 
invaded Achab, at whoſe hands this Benhadad recei- 
ved two notorious overthrows ; the firſt at Samaria, 
by a fally of 700 [/eelites ; the ſecond at Avbec, 
where with the like number in effect the 7/7 aelites 
ſlaughted 100000 of the s Aramites, beſides 27000, 
which were cruſh*d by the fall of the wall of Aphec. 
And this Benbadad again ſetteth at liberty; to whom 
he rendreth thoſe towns, that his father had taken 
from the predeceſſor of Ahab ; but being returned, 
he refuſed to ſurrender Ramoth-Gilead, a fronticr 
town, and of t importance. Now three years 
afters (for ſo long the league laſted) b Ramorh not 
being delivered, Achab invadeth Gilead, and beſiegeth 
the city, being aſſiſted by Jeho/aphar. The Ara- 
mites came to ſuccour and fight, in which Aebab is 
wounded, and died that night. After this, Bey- 
hadad ſendeth the commander of his forces i N 14- 
man, to Foram the fon of Achab, to be healed of 
the leproſy 3; and tho* Elizeus had healed him, yet 
he picketh quarrel againſt Joram and when Joram 
by Elizeus's intelligence, had eſcaped his plot, he 
ſent men and chariots to take the prophet, as is a- 
foreſaid. After * Benhadad beſiegeth Samaria again 
and being terrified thence from | heaven, he de- 
parteth home, and ſickneth, and ſendeth A⁊ae l with 


great gifts to Elizeus, to know his eſtate, if he might 


live. Axael returning, ſmothereth him. Zopyaras 
and Cedrenus call this Benhadad, Adar, the fon of 
Adar: ® Amos and Feremiah mention the towers of 
Benhadad. Foſephus writeth, that Benhadad and 
his ſucceſſor 4zae/, were —_— for gods, by 
the Syrians to his time, for the ſumptuous temples 
The Syrian alſo 
boaſted much of their antiquity, ignorant, ſaith he, 
that ſcarce yet 1 100 years are compleat, ſince their 
wars with the 1/raelites. 

Hazael or Azael, the firſt king of the race of the 
Adads of Damaſcus, was anointed by Eliſha, or 
Elizexs, when he was ſent by Benbadau to the pro- 
phet, to know whether Benhadad ſhould recover 
his preſent fit of ſickneſs. He waged war wich 
Joram, who received divers wounds at the encoun- 
ter at Ramoth in Gilead; from whence returning to 
be cured at Jeſrael, he and the king of Juda, 4ha- 
Ziah, or Ochozias, are ſlain by Zehu, as before is 
ſaid. After the death of Foram, Azae! continued 
the war againſt Jehu, and waſted Gilead, and all 
thoſe portions of Gad, Reuven, and Manaſjeh, 
over Fordan. He then invadeth Juda, and took 
Gath ; but by gifts from Joas, he was averted from 
attempting Zeruſalem : for he preſented him with 
all the *hallowed things which Fehoſaphat, Jehoram, 
and Abgziah, his fathers, kings of Fuda bad dedi- 
cated, ud which he himſelf bad dedicated; and all 
the gold which was found in the treaſuries of the 
Lord, and in the king's houſe. This was the ſecond 
time that the temple was ſpoiled, to pleaſe the Adads 
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thoſe treaſures, when he invited him to war upon 
Baaſba, king of Iſrael. And notwithſtanding this 
et a part of 
his army „ prove the other provinces of Judea, and 
ſlaughtered many IR perſons. Laſtly, d A- 
⁊ael vexed Joabas the fon of Jebu, and brought 
him to that extremity, as he left him but fifty horſe- 


men, ten Chariots, and ten thouſand footmen of all 


his people. 


SEC r. III. 


Of the later kings, and decay and overthrow of their 
power. 


Fter Hazael, Benhadad the ſecond, or rather 
the third of that name, the ſon of Hazael, 
reigned in Damaſcus, who fought againſt Hrael 
with ill ſucceſs: for © Joas, king of //rae], the ſon 
of the unhappy Foachaz, as as he was foretold by 
*Eliſha the prophet, beat Benhadad in three ſeveral 
battles ; and he loſt all thoſe cities to //rael, which 
his father Hazael had taken violently from Foachaz. 
Afterwards this Benhadad, the ſon of Hazael, 
there ſucceed 3 others of the ſame name, of whom 
the ſtories are loſt ; only Nicholaus Damaſcenus, 
cited by *Zoſephus, makes mention of them: and in 
one of theſe king's times it was, that Jeroboam the 
2d, the ſon oft Joas, recovered Damaſcus it ſelf, 
to Judah, ſaith the Geneva; but better in Junius, 
utque recuperabat Damaſcum, & Camatham Jehu- 
de, pro Iſraele; that is, And how he recovered for 
[ſracl, Damaſcus, and Camatha of Judea for theſe 
cities, ſometimes conquered by David, did of right 
belong to the tribe of Juda. 

And it is likely that this conqueſt upon the A 
dads was performed; the firſt of theſe three Adads 
then living, of whom there is no ſtory. For when 
as Jehoas the king of the ten tribes had thrice over- 
come the Syrians in the time of Benhadad, the ſon 
of Hazael, and had recovered the cities which Ha- 
zael had won from //rae]; and ſo left his kingdom 
to his ſon Jeroboam the 2d: it ſeemeth, that this 
ang without delay, and having nothing elſe 
eft for him to enterpriſe, inſtantly followed his fa- 
ther's good fortune, and invaded Damaſcus. 

Razin, or Rezin, after Foſephus Raſes, after Zo- 
naras Raaſon the toth, Adad, making league with 
Pekah, or Phacas, king of 1ſrael, againſt Achaz, 
king of Juda both carry away a great number of 
priſoners. After this they both beſiege Achaz in 
Jeruſalem; but in vain. Then + Adadalone inva- 
deth Elath ; and beating out the Jews, maketh 
it a colony of Syrians. Wherefore Achab brought 
n Teglatphalaſſar againſt Ragin, who took him, and 
beheaded him, and won Damaſcus 3 with whom 
ended the line of the Adads, and the kingdom of 
Damaſcus ; the AHyrians becoming maſters both of 
that and J/rae/. Theſe Adads, as they reigned in 
order, are thus reckoned : 

1. Adadezer, the ſon of Rehob. 

2. Rezin, the ſon of Eliadad, or Razin. 

3. Hezion. 

4. Tabremmon. 

5. Benhadad, who invaded Baaſha. 

* Benbadad the ſecond, taken priſoner by A. 
chab. 

7. Hazael, whom Eliſha foretold with tears, of 
his advancement ; the ſame who overthrew Fo- 
ram, king of Hrael, at Ramoth Gilead. And 
that there was a ſecond Hazael, which preceded 
Benhadad the third, it is not improbable, becauſe 
that Hazael which took Geth, and compounded 
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of Damaſcus : for * Aſa did preſent Benbadad with 


the war with Joas, made the expedition 
ears, and ps more, after the firſt Haz, 
which ſtifled his maſter Benhadad, and had fir 
Joram the ſon of Achab, king of Iſrael. For J.. 
as began to reign in the ſeventh year of Jahr 
king of 1/rae] ; and after he had reigned twent, 
three years, the temple was not yet repaired ; at. 
ter which (and how long we know not) it i; 
ſaid, that Hazael took Geth, and turned his face 
towards Jeruſalem. It is alſo ſome proof, that 
Hazael which took Gerth, was not the ſame wih 
Hazael that murdered Benhadad, becauſe he 
could not at that time but be of good years, he. 
ing, as it ſeemeth, the ſecond perſon in the king. 
dom, and commander of Benhadad's men d 
war. To this Hazael, be he the firſt or ſecond, 
ſucceeded, 

8. Benhadad the 3d, whom Joaſpb, king of Ia, 
thrice overthrew. | 

9. Reſin, or Rezin the laſt, who joined with 
Pekab, king of Iſrael, againſt Juda, at which time 
Achaz, king of Juda, waged for his defence Te. 
latphalaſſar. | 

Now between Benhadad the zd, and Rezin the 
laſt, Nicholaus Damaſcenus finds 3 other kings of 
the Adads, which make 12 1n all. 

For the reſt of the princes of Syria, which were 
but Reguli, as thoſe of i Emath, and Geſſur, we 
find that Toba was king of Emath, or Chamath in 
David's time, to whom he ſent his ſon Joram with 
preſents, after David's victory againſt Adadezey. 
Alſo kSennacherib ſpeaketh of a king of Ematb, but 
nameth him not. 


Scl. 


Of other leſſer kingdoms of the Syrians, which being 
brought under the Aſſyrians, never recovered them- 
ſelves again, 


F Geſſur we find two kings named, to wit, 
Talmai, and his father Ammihur. To Tal- 

mai, whoſe daughter David married, it was that 
Abſalom fled, who was his maternal grandfather, 
Of the kings of Sophena, or Syria, Soba, or Cele 


father of Adadezer, and Adadezer himſelf; and 
it is plain, that after his death, the feat of the 
kings of Soba, was transferred to Damaſcus, 2 
city better fitting their greatneſs. After, Rexin 
became lord of both. principalities. And the 
race of theſe kings of Hria (which became ſo 
potent, and joined Soba, : Damaſcus, Emath, and 
the deſart of Arabia, with other provinces, into 
one, under Rezin the ſecond of the Adads) as it 
began with David, ſo it ended at once with the 
kingdom of Iſrael. For haz king of Juda, 
waged the Aſyrian Teglatphalaſſar againſt Pekab, 
king of Iſrael, and againſt Rezin, the laſt king 


of Damaſcus z which Teglath firſt invaded Damaſ- 


cena, and the region. of Soba, and took Dams/- 
cus it ſelt; and did put to death Regin the 

carrying the inhabitants captive. This was the 
ſecond time that the AHrians attempted {/rat!: 
for firſt, Phul Belochus entered the borders there: 
of (Menahem governing 1/rael) who ſtop'd tht 
enterprize of Phul, with a thouſand talents of 
ſilver : for this Phul Belochus, whoſe pedigree wr 
will examine hereafter, being ſcarce warm as Jet 
in his ſeat at Babylon, which he, with the help 


of his companion Arbacet, had wreſted from Sal- 
danapalus ; having beſides this king of Syris m 
his way, who ſeemed to be a great and ſtrong 
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prince, was content to take the compoſition of a 
chouſand talents of the king of Iſrael, for that pre- 
ſent time. But his ſon Teglath, following the pur- 
poſe of his father Belochus, and finding fo excel- 
lent an occaſion, as the war begun between Hrael 
and Juda, Pekah commanding in the one, and A 
;haz in the other, his neighbour Rezin being alſo 
wrapt in that war, and waſted in ſtre thereby, 
did willingly accept the offer of Achaz king of Ju- 
dah, his impreſt and entertainment. So, firſt at- 
tempting Damaſcus, which lay in his path towards 
Ifrael, he carried it (as is before remembred) and 
then with great eaſe poſſeſs'd himſelf of the cities 
of Nephthalim, leading with him a great part of the 
people captive. And his ſon Salmanaſſar, whom 
Ptolemy calleth Nabonaſſar, after the revolt of Ho- 


ſea, forced Samaria, and rent that kingdom aſun- 


der. So as the line and race of Ninus in Sardana- 
palus, whom Belochus ſupplanted ; the race and 
monarchy of the Syrian Adads in Rezin, whom Teg- 
lath ſlaughtered, the kingdom of J/rael in Hoſea, 
whom Salmanaſſar overturned, happened near about 
a time; that of Ninus, in the days of Belochas, 
and the other two in the days of Teglatphalaſſar, 
and Salmanaſſar his ſon. For Sardanapalus periſh- 
ed, Oſia ruling Judah; and the other two king- 
doms were diſſolved, Achaz yet living. 

Laſtly, The kingdom of Judah itſelf being at- 
tempted by Sennacherib, the ſon of Salmanaſar, in 
vain, and preſerved for the time by God, miracu- 
louſly, was at length utterly overturned. Jeruſalem 
and the temple burnt, an hundred thirty-two years 
after the captivity of Jrael and Samaria; the de- 
ſtruction of Iſrael being in the ninth year of Hoſea; 
that of Judah in the 11th of Zedekiab: Now the 
emperors of Myria and Babylon, held alſo the 
kingdom of Syria, from the eighth year of Salma- 
naſſar, to the laſt of Baltaſſar, whom Herodotus 
calleth Labynitus; in all about two hundred years, 
After theſe, the Perfians, from Cyrus to Darins 
their laſt king, held $yria about two hundred years: 

Then Alexander Macedon took this among other 
provinces of the Perſian empire; and his ſucceſſors 
the Seleucide reigned therein, till it became ſubject 
to the power of the Romans, from whom it was 
wreſted long after by the Saracens, and remaineth 
now in poſſeſſion of the Turk, as ſhall be ſhewed 
in due place. Thus much of the nations bordering 
upon the //raelites, with whom they had moſt to 
do, both 'in war and peace, being the only people, 
whoſe hiſtory in thoſe antient times carried an aſ- 
ſured face of truth. | 
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Of the tribe of Benjamin, and of Jeru- 
ſalem. 81 


SECT. I. 


Of divers memorable places in the tribe of Benjamin, 
whereof Jericho, Gilgal, Mitſpah, Bethel, Rama, 
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territory on this ſide Jordan, between Judah and 
Ephraim. The cities within this tribe, neareſt 
Jordan, are Lod, Hadid, and Ono ; of which Lod 
and Ono were built by Shemed, a Benjamite, 1 Chron. 
vill. 12. they were all three re- inhabited with Ben- 
Jamites, after the return out of captivity, as is men- 
tioned, Nehem. xi. 35. and Eſaras ii. 35. where 
Adrichomius reading Lod, Hadid, Ono, makes 
beſides Hadid in Nehemiah, a city called Lodbadid. 
This Hadid, or Chadid, was rebuilt by Simon Mac- 
cabeus, 1 Mac. Xi. 38. | 

Samarim, or Tſemaraim, named of Tlemary, 
one of the ſons of Canaan, was another of thcir 
cities; and further into the land ſtandeth Jericho, 
one of the toparchies, and the laſt of Judab; ſeated 
in a moſt fruitful valley, adorned with many palm- 
trees, and therefore elſewhere called the City of 
Palms, 1 Kings xvii. 36. From the time of 
* Joſhua, who 'utterly deſtroyed it, it lay waſte 
until the time of Achab; in whoſe days Chiel of 
Bethel laid the new foundation of it in the loſs 
of Abiram his eldeſt ſon, and built the gates of it 
in the Joſs of his youngeſt fon Segub, according 
to the curſe of Joſbua; in which, and other reſpects, 
Hoſea xii. 14. calleth Foſhua a prophet. In after- 
times ĩt was deſtroyed by Veſpaſian, and rebuilt by 
Adrian. | j 

To the ſouth-eaſt of Jericho, ſtood b Halmon of 
the Levites, of which Joſh. xxi. 18. to the ſouth, 
Bethabara, of which Foſ. xv. and xviii. then that 
Gilgal, of which there is ſo much mention in the 
ſcripture; where Joſbua firſt eat of the fruits of the 
land ; circumciſed all thoſe born in the defarts, and 
celebrated the paſſover. 

The reaſon of the name, or rather a memorable 
2 of the etymology of this name (for it 
eems by the place, Deut. xi. 30. that the name 
was known before the coming of the 1/-aelites in- 
to Canaan) is noted Joſh. v. 9. Ob devolutionein 
probri /Egyptiati, becauſe their foreskins (the people 
being there circumciſed) were tumbled down the 
hill; which from thence was called Collis preputi- 
orum. This Gilgal was alſo called Geliloth, as ap- 
pears by comparing the places, Joſh. xv. 7. and 
xviii. 17. For it was in the borders of Jordan, of 
which Joſh. xxii. 13. and 'Geliloth ſignifieth bor- 
ders. It ſtood (tho? in ſome diſtance) directly eaſt- 
ward, over-againſt the two hills Garæim and He- 
bal; Deut. xi. 29. upon the one of which, the bleſ- 
ſings, and on'the other the curſings were to be read 
to the people, both being the mountains of Ephraim. 
Further, tor the ſituation of this Gilgal, it is to be 
noted, that both it and Mitſpabh of Benjamin (of 
which alſo we read oft in the ſcripture) were feated 
about the midſt of the length of the land of Canaan; 
for which reaſon © Samuel choſe theſe two places, 
to either of which he came yearly to give judg- 
ment to the //raelites ; of which two Gilgal (as is 
faid) was near Jordan on the eaſt-ſide of this tribe, 


and Mit/pa near the welt fea, towards the land of 


The third place which is named with theſe two, 
whither alſo Samuel ufed yearly to come, is 4 Be- 


way — ON. | [26 DALEK thbel; which alſo was ſeated in this tribe of Benja- 
F the tribe of Benjamin, the twelfth and jamin. But to return to Gilgal which was the firſt 
youngeſt ſon of Jacob, whom he had by place, where the ark reſided, after they paſs'd 
Rachel, there were muſtered at mount Si- over Jordan (from whence it, was carried to Silo, 

nai, 35000 able bodies; all which periſhing in the and thence to Kirjath-jebarim, and at length to Je- 
defarts, there entered the Holy Land of their iſ- ruſalem) here in Gilgal it was that Joſbua pitched 
ſues, 4.5600 fit to bear arms: and theſe had their up the twelve ſtones which were taken out of the 


* Joſh. 6. 29. d 1 Chron. 6. 60. This Halmon is called Halemeth, whence they make a new city Almath, as if this tribe had 
given froecities tothe Levites. © 1 Sam. 7. 15. 4 Junius in this place for Bethel, reads Domum Dei fortis, and interprets it Kirjath- 
Khaarim, where the ark abode : For, ſaith he, by the Iaw, Exod. 23. 17. the 2 1 in their annual feafts, were to be where. 
the ark was ; but this place doth not ſpeak of feftival, but of judicial meetings: and befides, the. prieſts did uſe to bring the ark to their. 
Leat meetings, zwhereſoever they were, as appears 1 Sam. #4 ti. and c. 14. 18. neither is it eaſy to expound I, otherwiſe than for the 
cily Bethel, 7h) Junius alſo takes it for the place where tht ark was, 1 Sam. 10. 3. | _ EY 
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channel of Jordan when it was dry, that the I/. are called Apbærema, which Greek word ſignify, 


raclites might paſs over it ; by which ſtory, as it as much as, A thing talen away, to wit, from the 
is ſet down Joſh. iv. it appears, that the fame day ten tribes. It was one of the three 1 or 
that they paſſed over Jordan they lodged at Gil Prefectures which Demetrius, in his epiſtle mention. 
gal. At the ſame Gilgal, to omit many other me- eth, as added by him to the Dztion of the Jem, 
morable things, it was that Samuel hewed Agag the out of the Samaritan country. A part of it, as ap- 
king of the Amalekites in pieces. And as for Mit- pears 2 Chron. xili. 19. was Hephravin, which Jb. 
ſpab, whither Samuel came yearly to give judg- xvii. 23. is called Hophram, belonging to this tribe 
ment, there alſo were often the greackt meetings of Benjamin. 

held, as that for the revenge of Levite's wite Not far from this Bethel, in this tribe, we find 
againſt Gibha, and the Benjamites, Fudg. xxi. 1. three other cities often mentioned in the ſcriptures, 
and another againſt the Philiſtines, 1 Sam. vii. 12. Rama, Gibha, and Gebab. Of the name Ran, 
Thither alſo Judas Maccabeus gathered the Fews it is noted already in the deſcription of Ephraim, 
(when Jeruſalem was poſſeſs d by the heathen) as it that there were many towns ſo high called, becauſe 
is 1 Mac. ill. 47. in which place this reaſon of their of their high ſituation : but whereas they find out 
meeting is added; Qxia locus orationi fuerat Mit- Rama in the tribe of Judah (as it ſeems, becauſe 
ſpe antea Iſraeli. Touching this Mzzſpa, to avoid Matthew ii. it appears that, it bordered Beth. 
confuſion, it is to be remembred, that the ſcrip- lebem) and alſo out of Brochard and Breidenbach, 
tures mention four places of this name: Mitſpa of make Silo to have been called Rama, and find yet 
Judah, ot which Foſh. xv. 38. * Mitſpa of Gilead, another Rama in Zabulon ; theſe three have no 
of which we have ſpoken already in the tribe of warrant in the ſcripture, Of Rama, in the tribe of 
Cad. Mitſpa of the Moabites, where David for a Aſber, as it ſeems, we have teſtimony, Foſs. xix. 
while held himſelf, commending his parents to the 2 2 and of another in Nephthalim, Joſh. xix, 36, 

0 
E 


king of Moab, 1 Sam. xxii. 3. and laſtly, this chief of a third Rama, where Samuel dwelt in mount 
Mitſpa of the Benjamites. And as in this place the Ephraim, 1 Sam. xxv. 1. which more often is cal- 
chief meetings were held, both before Feruſalem was led *Ramatha, and 1 Sam. i. 1. Ramathaim Jo- 
recovered from the Jebuſites, and alſo in the time phim ; for which the Septuagint have Aramathain- 
of the Maccabees, as we have ſaid, when 8 ſophim, taking the article affixed in the beginning, 
was held by the wicked under Antiochus, ſo alſo in for a part of the word, whence they think Joſeph 
the time of Jeremy, after the deſtruction of the of Arimathea, Matth. xxvii. 57. was denominated. 
temple by the Chaldees, Gedaliab, whom Nabucho- Of a fourth Rama, we read 2 Kings viii. 29. 
donoſor left in Fewry, as governour over thoſe that which is Ramoth in Gilead. The firſt, which is 
were left in the land, held his abiding in this place; moſt often mentioned, is Rama of Benjamin, ſeat- 
until (to the great hurt of the eus) he was ſlain by ed, as we ſaid, near Bethe], the uttermoſt ſouth 
the treaſon of Iſbmael, one of the royal blood of border of the kingdom of the ten tribes ; for which 
Judah, as it is Jeremiah xli. cauſe Baaſha, in the time of Aſa, king of Judab 
Near unto this Mitſpa, the ſcripture mentioneth fortified it, to hinder thoſe that did fly from him 
| Beth-car, 1 Sam. vii. 11. after called Aben-Hezer, to 4/a. Of this Rama, or Ramatha, I ſhould ra- 
that is, the ſtone of help: where Samuel pitched up ther think Joſeph was, that buried Chriſt, | becauſe 
the pillar or ſtone, for a trophy againſt the Phili- it was nearer to Jeruſalem, and after the captivity - 
frines. belonged to Judab, as it appears, Eſd. ii. 26, where 
Touching Bethel, which, as it ſeems, was the in that it is joined with Gebab, it is plain, that he 
third place where Samuel held his chief meetings for ſpeaketh of that Rama, with whoſe ſtones (after 
the miniſtring of juſtice, that it was anciently cal- Baaſba had ceaſed to build it) X/a (as it is 1 Kings 
led Luz, and how it was taken by the iſſue of Fo- xxv. 22.) built Gebab adjoining to it, both being 
ſeph (tho? it belonged to the portion of Benjamin, as in Benjamin. And as Rama was the ſouth border 
it is Nehemiah xi. 31. and Joſhua xviii. 22.) and how of the ten tribes, ſo was Gebab the north border of 
another city called Luz, Joſh. xvi. 2. near adjoin- the kingdom of Judab; whence 2 Kings. xxili. 8. 
ing to it, was built by the man of the city, which we read, that Joſiah, thro? all his kingdom, even 
ſhewed the entrance to the ſpies, as it is Judges i. from Gebah, which was the north border to Beer- 
and of the occaſion of the name from Jacob's vi- fheba, which was the ſouth border, deſtroyed the 
ſion 3 and how Jeroboam, by erecting one of his places of idolatry. 
calves here, of Bethel. (which ſignifieth the houſe The third city Gibbs, which was the city of Saul 
of God) made it ÞBerb-aven, that is, the houſe of (the wickedneſs of which city, in the time of the 
vanity, Hoſea iv. 15. and x. 5. as alſo other me- judges, had almoſt utterly . rooted out this tribe) 
morable things of this place; they are ſo well Adarichomius confounds with Gebah, making one of 
known out of the hiſtories of the ſcripture, that we two (as they are evidently diſtinguiſned, Haiabs. 
may well paſs them over. 27.) of which word © Gibha, in another form Gib- 
The territory of Bethel, which at the firſt belong- bath, he imagineth Gibaath, another city in this 
ed to the kingdom of the ten tribes, from the time tribe, making two of one. The vicinity of this ci- 
of the great victory of Abia againſt Jeroboam (of ty alſo to Rama of Benjamin, appears, Judg. xi. 
which 2 Chron. X1ii.) was taken from them, and 13. where the Levite with his wife, not able to 
adjoined to the kingdom of Judah; and ſo it reach to Rama, took up his lodging at C. By 
continued, as appears by the ſtory of Hb, which that place of 1 Sam. xxii, 6. it ſeems, that there 
performed the prophecies againſt the altar of Bethel, was in this Gibba ſome tower or citadel, called Ra- 
2 Kings xxiii. whence thoſe coaſts, 1 Mac. xi, 34. ma, where Junius reads, in extbolſo, for in Nana : 
It avas no other than this Mitſpa of Gilead, of which Joſh. 11. 8. as appears by that which is added, verſus orientem : far. Joſnus 
notes the three quarters, north, — * eaſt, — j thorwoed the Kava ; "tho Adrichomius, and others, out A fe 


- imagine a Mitipa, or Miſpha («s they aurite it) in the tribe of After. - ' b' Borrowing the name of & neighbour tevon in the ednforet vo tit 


kingdoms of Judah ard Iſrael, between Hai and Bethel, Joſh. 7. 2. and 18. 12. Ser c. 9. ſect. 1. Of this Ramathn, / aur 
fant the place 1 Mac. 11. 34. where it is named for one of the three prefectures, which Demetrius yaelds to the Jews out of the country ? 
Samaria ; #h1s lying toward the eaft to Jericho, and Lydda toward the — ; and Aphærema (of which even now <we ſpale dying in 
midſt, between the tavo other. A fixth Rama it ſtems there was in the tribe of Simeon, toward the ſouth, and which Joſh. 19. 7» 8. 
called Ramah of the ſouth, and otherwiſe Bahalith-beer. e Gibha in conſtruct ion, that is, governing a genitive caſe; is Gibhat ; 
aubence the Vulgar out of the Septuagint read Joſh. 24. 33. Gabaath Phintes ; or wwhich Junius bath Oo Phineaſi { for thts uu 


75 . an apᷣpellati ve, fignifying a hill ) but Adrichomius taking notice of this, builds his city Gabaath wpan this text, and placeth i 


in Benjamin, when as the evords azjoined tote that this hill was in the mowntains of Ephraim. 


* 


bat it may be, that the name of the king's palace 
dg was Rama, as it ſeems, that in Rama 


of Samuel, the name of the chief place where Fa- th 


muel with the college of prophets abode, was Nai- 


oth. The great city of Hai, overthrown by J- 


ſhua, which Joſh. vii. 2. is placed near Beth-aven, 
upon the caſt of Bethel, was in this tribe, as is pro- 
ved, Nebemiab vii. x. xxx. tho* it be not named 


by Joſbua xviii. ſor it was burned by him, and 


id deſolate, as it is, Joſh. viii. 28. In ſolitudinem 
ä perpetuum. Another city of chief note, 
reckoned Joſh. xviii. 25. in this tribe, was Gibbon, 
the chief city of the Hivizes, whoſe cunning, to 
bind the 1ſraelites by oath to fave their lives, is fer 
down, Joſb. ix. whence they were reckoned 
the *Nethin#i, or proſelytes, and were bound to 
certain publick ſervices in the houſe of God; which 
oath of ſaving theſe Gibeonites, broken in part after 
by Saul, was by God puniſhed by a famine, 2 Sam. 
Xi. 1. This Gibeon, or Gibbon, which Almon and 
Jebab (of both Which we have ſpoken) and with 
Hanothoth, the native place of Jeremiah the prophet, 
were ſaid, Joſh. xxi. 28. to be given to the Levites 
by the Benjamites. Near to this Hanotboth was 
Nob, as appears 1 Kings ii. 26. where Abiathar 
the prieſt, which was of Neb, before it was deſtroy- 
ed by Saul, is ſent to his grounds at Hanothoth. 
It is reckoned in the tribe of Benjamin, Nebemiab 
ix. 31. and tho? in the time of Saul, the reſiding 
place of the ark was in Kirjath-jearim, yet by the 
the lamentable tragedy of bloodſhed, which Saul 
raiſed in this place (as it is ſet down, 1 Sam. xxi. and 
ii.) in the judgment of Junius, it 1s proved, that 
the tabernacle was there for a time. 

Micmas alſo in this tribe, Nehemiah ix. 31. was 
a place of fame, of which Iſaiab x. 28. where allo 
he nameth Gallim and Migrom in this tribe. In 
Micmas, Saul had his camp, 1 Sam. xiii. 2. (when 
he left Gibba to Jonathan) and there alſo was Jo- 
nathan Maccabeus's e, i Mac. ix. 73. Of 
Giſcala in Galilee, Joſephus often maketh mention 3 
but of any here in Benjamin, which they make 
the native place of St. Paul, whence, they ſay, when 
it was taken by the Romans, he failed with his pa- 
rents to Tharfis : Of this I find no good warrant. 
Other places of leſs importance I omit, and come 
to the city of Jeruſalem, and the princes and gover- 
nours of this city; a great part whereof was in the 
tribe of Benjamin, whence Joſh. xvi, 28, it is 
named among the cities of Benjamin. 


SECT. II. | 
Of divers memorable things concerning Jeruſalem, 


T what time Jeruſalem was built (which after- 
wards became princeſs of all cities) it 
doth not appear. Some there are, who imagine, 
that Melchiſedec was the founder thereof in Abra- 
bam's time. But b according to others, that city out 
of which Melchiſedec encountred Abraham (in his 
return from the overthrow of the Arian and Per- 
fan kings or captains, when Lot was made pri- 
ſoner) ſtandeth by the river of Jordan, in the 


alſo called Salem, and by the Greeks, Solima. 
Jeruſalem (whenſoever, or by whom built) was 
a principal city in Joſbua's time; yet not ſo re- 
nowned as Hazor the metropolis (in thoſe days and 
before) of all the Canaanites. Adonizedek, whom 
Joſbua New, was then king of Jeruſalem. That it 
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was belonging to the Febuſter it is rianifeſt : for 
how Jong ſoever they held it before Moſes's time, 

ey were maſters and lords thereof almioſt four hun- 


dred years aftet him, even till David won it; and 


therefore in all likelihood; it was by tlie Febu/ce; 
(che children of Jehuſcus, the ſon of Canaa#) built; 
after whom it was called Ju And {6 much did 
that nation rely on the ſtrength of the Place, as 
when David attempted it, they bragg*d; that their 
_ and blind, and impotent people” ſhould. de- 
end it. | . 
David, after he had, by God's aſſiſtance, poſ- 
ſeſs d it, and turned out the Ichuſttel, gave it an 
exceeding great increaſe of circuit; ſtrengthned it 


among with a citadel or caſtle, and beautified it with ia 


palaces, and other buildings, changing the nam 
trom Jebuſſalem, the city of the Feb Hes, to Jeru- 
Hieroſolhma. A 
David's time, *Solomog àmplified, beautified, and 
ſtrengthened it execedingly: for, beſides the work 
of the temple, which was. no lefs admitable than 


renowned among all nations; the palaces, gates 


and walls, could not any where in the world be 
exampled : and beſides that, it had an hundred and 
fifty thouſand inhabitants, the women and children 


not accounted. The ditch had ſixty foot of depth, 


cut out of the very rock, and two hundred fifty foor 
of breadth, whereof the like hath ſeldom © been 
heard of either ſince or before. Nen 
After the death of Solomon, and that the king- 
dom of the Fews was cut aſunder, Shiſbac king of 
Egypt, and his predeceſſor, having bred up for 
that purpoſe Adad the Idumean, and Jeroloam, So- 
lomon's ſervant 5 and both married t& Egyptians ; 
the ſtate by the one diſturbed, by the other broken, 
t Shiſhac firſt invaded the territory of Judah, en- 
tred Jeruſalem and ſack'd it; and became maſter, 
not only of the riches of Solomon, but of all thoſe 
ſpoils which David had gotten from Adadezer, Lo- 
bu, the Ammonites and other nations. It was again 
ſack'd, and a part of the wall thrown down by J 
king of Iſrael, while * Amaziah the twelfth King 
thereof governed Judah. - | 
Not long after, Achaz, the 15th king of Jula, 
impoveriſhed the temple, and preſented Teglai pha- 
laſſar with the treaſures thereof. And ® Mana/eb 
the ſon of Ezekiah, the ſon of Achaz, by the vaunts 
made by Ezekiah to the ambaſſadors of Merodach, 
loſt the remain, and the very bottom of their trea- 
ſures. It was again ſpoiled by the Babyionians, Joa- 
kim then reigning. But this ungrateful, idolatrous, 
and rebellious nation, taking no warning by theſe 
God's gentle corrections and afflictions, but perſiſt- 
ing in all kind of impiety, filling the city even to 
the mouth with innocent blood, God raifed up that 
great iBabylonian king, Nabuchodonoſor, as his ſcourge 
and revenger, who making this glorious city and 
temple, with all the palaces therein, and the walls 
and towers which embraced them, even and level 
with the duſt, carried away the ſpoils with the 
princes and people, and cruſh*d them with the hea- 
vy yoke of bondage and ſervitude full ſeventy years; 


inſomuch, as Zion was not only become as a torn 
tribe of Manaſſeb, bordering Zabulon, which was 


and plowed up field, Jeruſalem a heap of ſtone 
and rubble, the mountain of the temple as a 
grove, or wood of thorns and briars; but (as 
Jerome ſpeaketh) even the birds of the air ſcorn- 
ed to fly over it, or the beaſts to tread on that 
defiled ſoil. * 1 


Ve ard Nethinim or Nethinzi, is as much as dati (as it «vere à Deo dati) or as Junius expound; it, dedititii, is uſed, 1 Chron. 


2. and in Eſdras and Nehemiah often. : 
» 1. 16. e 2 Chron. 1 | Fx 2 Kangs 14- 
2 Par. 11. Mich. 3. Hier. 25. 26. 29. 


of 
No, 15. 
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d Ses in the hither half of Manaſſeh. 


© 2 Sam. 5. 6. d Jof. cont. App. 1. 1, Stra- 


4 2 Kings 16. * 1 Chron. 5. 16. 2 Kings 25. 2 Kings 19. 
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Then Are veats heing expired, according to 
the prophecy of Daniel, and the Jews, hy the grace 
' of Cyrus, returned, the temple was again built, tho' 
with interruption and difficulty enough, and the 
city meanly inhabited, and TS ut walls, or other 
defences, for ſome ſixty. and odd years, till W Nehe- 
, miah, by the favour of Artaxerxes, rebuilt them. 
| Then again was the temple and city ſpoiled by Ba- 
goſes, or Yagoſes, lieutenant of Artaxerxes ; after, 
y © Ptolomeus I; then by Antiochus Epiphanes 1 
and again by Apollonius his lieutenant. By Pompey 
it was taken long after, but not deſtroyed, nor rob- 
bed; tho? Craſſus, in his Parthian expedition, took 

as much as he could, of that which - Pompey ſpared. 
But the damages which it ſuſtained by the vio- 
lence of ſacrilegious tyrants, were commonly re- 
compenſed by 2 bounty of good prin- 
ces, the voluntary contribution of the people, and 
the liberality of ſtrangers. Before the captivity, 
the people of the land, thro* the exhortation of 
odly kings, made many and large offerings to repair 
e temple of Solomon. The wrong dane by Ptalo- 
mæus Lagi to the ſecond temple, was requited by 
the bounty of his ſon Ptolomæus Philadelphus. The 
miſchief wrought by Antiochus Epiphanes, and his 
followers, was amended partly by the great offer- 
ings which were ſent to Fera/alem out of other na- 
tions. Finally, all the loſſes, which either the city 
or temple had endured, might well ſeem forgotten 
in the reign of d Herod, that uſurping and wicked, 
but magnificent king, who amplified the city, new 
built the temple, and with many ſumptuous works, 
did fo adorn them, that he left them far more ſtate- 
ly and glorious, than they had been in the days of 
Solomon. 


SECT. III. 
Of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, by the Romans. 


N this flouriſhing eſtate, it was, at the coming 

of our Saviour Chrift Jeſus; and after his death 
and aſcenſion it ſo continued about forty years: but 
then did Titus the Roman, being ſtirred up by God 
to be the revenger of Chriſt's death, and to puniſh 
the Jews ſinful ingratitude, encompaſs it with the 
Roman army, and became lord thereof. He be- 
gan the ſiege at ſuch time as the eus, from all parts, 
were come up to the celebration of the paſſover; 
ſo as the city was then filled with many hundred 
thouſands of all ſorts, and no manner of proviſion or 
ſtore for any ſuch multitudes. An extreme famine, 
with the civil diſſenſion, oppreſs'd them within the 
walls; a forcible enemy aſſailed them without. The 
Idumeans alſo, who lay in wait for the deſtruction 
of the Jeus kingdom, thruſt themſelves into the 
city, on purpoſe to betray it, who alſo burnt the 
temple, when Nabuchodonoſor took it. And to be 
ſhort, there Ton of all forts, from the firſt be- 


ſieging, to the conſummation of the victory, eleven 
hundred thouſand ſouls ; and the city was ſo beaten 
down, and demoliſhed, as thoſe which came after- 
wards to ſee the deſolation thereof, could hardly be- 
lieve that there had been any ſuch place or habita- 
tion : only the three Herodian towers (works moſt 
magnificent, and overtopping the reſt) were ſpa- 
red, as well for lodgings for the Roman gariſons, 
as that thereby their victory might be the more 
notorious and famous: for by thoſe buildings of 
ſtrength and ſtate remaining, after-ages might 
judge what the reſt were; and their honour be 
the greater and more ſhining that there-over be- 
came victorious. 


a Hier, to 3. trad. Heb. 
bling his religion, came up to Jeruſalem to offer ſacrifice. 
Tyr. bell. fac. I. 14. c. 12. & Onuph. 


b Nehem. 12. 34, &c. 


offered to revolt, and rebel, #lius Adrianus the 


be Hisronr of the Wore. || Booki 


After. this, ſuch Jes as were ſcattrrect here and 
there in Judæa, anti other provinces, heganagzin 
to inhabit ſome part of the city; and by degree; 
to rebuild. ĩt, and to ſtrengthen it as they c 
being then at peace, and tributariesi to the Roy, 
ſtate; but aſter ſixty- five years, hen they vag 


emperor, ſlaughtered many thouſands of them, and 
overturned thoſe three Herodian towers, with all the 
reſt, making it good which Chriſt himſelf had fore. 


told; That there ſhould not land one flone upon 450 


ther, of that ungrateful city. Afterwards, hen hi; 
fury was appeaſed, and the prophecy accompliſhed, 
he took one part without the wall, wherein 


Mount Calvary, and the ſepulchre of Chriſt, and 


excluding of the reſt the greateſt portion, he again 
made it a city of great 


5 capacity, and called it after 
his own name, Alia Capitolia. In the gate to. 
ward Betbel, he cauſed a ſom to be cut in marble, 
and ſet in the front thereof, which he did in de. 
ſpight of the Fezws nation; making an edict, that 
they ſhould not from thenceforth ever enter into 
the city, neither ſhould they dare ſo much as to be- 


hold it from any other high place overtopping it. 


But the Chriſtian religion flouriſhing in Hale. 
ina, it was inhabited at length by all nations, and 
eſpecially by Chriſtians; and ſo it continued five 
hundred years. 

It was afterwards in the 636th year after Chriſt, 
taken by the 8 Egyptian Saracens, who held it 400 
and odd years. 

In the year 1099, it was regained by Godre) 
of Bouillon, by aſſault, with an exceeding flaug 
of the Saracens, which h Godfrey, when he was e- 
lected king thereof, refuſed to be crowned with a 
crown of gold, becauſe Chriſt, for whom he tought, 
was therein crowned with thorns, After this reco- 
very, it remained under the ſucceſſors of Godfrey 
eighty eight years: till in the year 1197, it was re- 
gained by Saladine of Egypt : and laſtly, in the 
year 1517, in the time of Selim, the Tarks caſt ou 
the Egyptians, who now hold it, and call it Cuzum- 
barec, or the Holy city, Neither was it Jeruſalem 
alone, that hath ſo oftentimes been beaten down 
and made deſolate, but all the great ages of the 
world have with their inhabitants, in ſeveral times 
and ages, ſuffered the ſame ſhipwreck. And it hath 
been God's juſt will, to the end others might take 
warning, if they would; not only to puniſh the im- 
piety of men, by famine, by the ſword, by fire, and 
by ſlavery; but he hath revenged himſelf of the 
very places they poſſeſs d; of the walls and build- 
ing; yea, of the ſoil, and the beaſts that fed there- 


on. 

For, even that land, ſometime called holy, hath 
in effect loſt all her fertility, and fruitfulneſs; 
witneſs the many hundreds of thouſands, which it 
fed in the days of the kings of Fudab and If, 
rael; it being at this time all over, in effect, 
exceeding ſtony and barren. It alſo pleaſed God. 
not only to conſume with fire from heaven, the 
cities of the Sodomites; but che very ſoil it {elf 
hath felt, and doth feel, the hand of God to this 
day. God would not ſpare 'the beaſts that be- 
longed to Amalet, no not any ſmall number of 
them, to be ſacrificed to himſelf; neither was it 
enough that Arhan himſelf was ſtoned, but that 
0 moveables were alſo conſumed and brought to 

es. N „ eee * 


e We f, of the Egyptian king after Alexamer Macedoy, dale Hen 
Joſeph. 12. Ant. 1. 4 M. 
Gul. Tyr. 1. 8. c. 5. 18, 19, &c. 
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Chap. XII. e HISTORY 


Of the vain and malicious reports of heathen writers; 
7 touching the ancient Jews, al? 


A F the original öf the Jews, prophane writers 
have conceived div and Injuriouſly. Quin- 


tilian ſpeaks infamouſly of them, and of their lea- 
der; who (ſaith he) gathered together a pernici- 
ous nation. Diodore and Strabo make them Egyp- 
ztians. Others affirm, that while fs governed E- 
Ort, the people were ſo increaſed, as Jero/olymus 
and Judas led thence a great multitude of that na- 
tion, with whom they planted the neighbour regi- 
ons; which might be meant by Moſes and Aaron. 
for the name of Moſes was accidental, becauſe he 
was taken up and faved out of the waters. But 
Juſtin, of all others moſt malicious, doth derive 
the Jews from the Syrian kings; of whom Da- 
maſcus, ſaith he, was the firſt ; and to him ſucceed- 
ed Abraham, Moſes, and Iſrael. He again ſup- 

ſeth (ſomewhat contrary to himſelf) that //rael 

d 10 ſons, among whom he divided the land of 
Juda; ſo called of Judas his eldeſt, who had the 
greateſt portion. The youngeſt of the ſons of //rae} 
he calleth Joſeph ; who being brought up in Egypt, 
became learned in magical arts, and in the interpre- 
tations of dreams, and ſigns prodigious, and this 
Foſeph, ſaith he, was father to Moſes : who with 
the reſt, by reaſon of their foul diſeaſes, and leſt 
they ſhould infect others, were baniſhed Egypt. 
Further, he telleth how theſe men thus baniſhed, 
when in the deſarts they ſuffered extream thirſt and 
famine, and therein found relief the 7th day, for 
this cauſe ever after obſerved the 7th day, and Kept 
it holy z making it a law among themſelves, which 
afterwards became a branch of their religion. He 
addeth alſo, that they might not marry out of their 
own tribes, left diſcovering their uncleanneſs, they 
might alſo be expelled by other nations, as they 
= by the Eg yptiann. Theſe and fuch like fables 

th Juſtin. Har 

. — Tacitus, doth as groſsly belie them in 
affirming, that in the inmoſt oratory of their tem- 
ple, they had the golden head of an aſs, which 
they adored. But herein Tacitus forgetteth himſelf, 
having in the 5th book of his own hiſtory truly 
confeſſed of the Jews, that they worſhipped one 
only God : and thought it moſt prophane to repre- 
ſent the Deity by any material figure, by the ſhape 
of a man, or any other creature; and they had 
therefore in their temples, no image or repreſenta- 
tion, no not ſo much as in any city by them inhabi- 
ted. Somewhat like this hath Alexander Polyhiſtor, 
in Stephanus; who alſo makes Judas with Idumea, 
the firſt parents of the Jews. 

Claudius Iolaus draws them from Judeus, whoſe 
parents were Sparton and Thehis ; whence it came, 
that the Spartans or Lacedemonians, challenged 
kindred of the Hebrews : but they did it as deſcend- 
ed of Abraham, faith Joſephus. Some of theſe re- 
ports ſeem to have been gathered out of divine let- 
ters; tho* wreſted and perverted according to the 
cuſtom of the heathen. For fo they obſcured and 
altered the ſtory of the creation, of paradiſe, of 
the flood; and given new names to the children of 
Adam in the firſt age; to Noah and his ſons, in the 
ſecond; and fo to Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, 
Moſes, and the reſt of the fathers, and leaders of 
the Hebrews 3 all which feignings, as touching the 
Jews and their originals, Joſephus againſt Appion, 


and © Tertullian have ſufficiently anſwered. For 


wat the Hebrews were the children of Arphaxad 


2 Juſtin, I. 36. 


of the Won b. 


d Cited by Stephanus in Judea. 


255 
und Heber; no fta Youbttth: and Chaldeans 
originally taking name either of Heber, the ſon of 
Sale, or Elſe, faith Montanus; of wandring, —- - - 
before Tetnembred; And therefore doth Srephanus, 
the Greek grammiariah, derive the Hebrews or Jews, 
from *Arabon ; having miſtaken the name of Afra- 
bam, who was the ſon of Heber, in the 6th de- 
ſcent. Their ancient names were firſt changed by 
the two grand-children of Abram ; for after Facob, 
otherwiſe Iſrael, the chief part were called 1/+ael, 
another after E/au or Edom; Edomites; at 
length the remnant 'of Jacob, 2 moſt of the 
tribe of Juda, honoured the name of Judas, the ſon 
of Jacob, and became Judeans or Jews; as alſo 
for a time in the name of Ephraim the fon of Jo- 


ſeph, the chief of the patriarchs of the ten tribes ; 


the reſt of the ten tribes were comprehended, but 
were firſt rooted out when the kingdom of J/7ael 
fell. The Judeans continued their names, though 
they ſuffered the ſame ſervitude not long after, un- 
der Nabuchodonoſor. 

The government which this nation underwent, 
was firſt paternal: which continued till they ſerved 
the Egyptians. They were ſecondly ruled by their 
captains and leaders, Moſes and Joſhua, by a po- 
licy divine. Thirdly, they ſubjected themſelves to 
judges: Fourthly, they deſired a king, and had 
Saul for the firſt ; of whom and his ſucceſſors, be- 
fore we intreat, we are firſt to ſpeak of their go- 
vernment under judges, after the death of Foſbua; 
with ſomewhat of the things of fame in other na- 
tions about theſe times. | 


6 


Ci AFP: N. 


Of the memorable things that happened in 
the world, from the death of Joſhua, to 
the war of Troy; which was about the 


time of Jephtha. 


a SECT. I. 
Of the Inter-regnum after Joſhua's death and of 
oniel. 


HEN Joſbua was now dead, who with 
the advice of the 70 elders, and the high 
prieſt, held authority over the people, and 
ordered that common-wealth : it pleaſed God to di- 
rect the tribe of Juda (in whom the kingdom was 
afterwards eſtabliſhed) to undertake the war againſt 
the Canaanites, over whom (with God's favour, 
and the aſſiſtance of Simeon) they became victo- 
rious. 

In the firſt attempt which they made, they not 
only flew 10000, but made Adonibezek priſoner; 
the greateſt and cruelleſt commander, both of the 
Canaanites and Perizzites. This tyrant's cruelty, 
as elſewhere hath been ſignified, they returned in the 
ſame kind upon his own head: and ſo by the tor- 
ments which he now felt in his own perſon (before 
no otherwiſe known unto him, but by his malici- 
ous imagination) made him confeſs and acknowledge 
God's juſt judgment againſt himſelf, 

The tribes of Juda and Simeon did alſo maſter 
and poſſeſs, during this Inter-regnum (or, as ſome 
think, before the death of Foſhua) the cities of H. 
⁊otus, Askalon, Ekron, and Feruſalem, which they 
burnt, and the Febuſites afterwards re- edified. They 
took alſo the cities of Hebron, Debir, or Kiriath- 
ſepher, and Zephath, afterwards Horma. And al- 
tho? it be not ſet down in expreſs words, that any 


© Tert. in Apol. 4 Caleb, f 63. 
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one commanded. in chief oyer.the people, as 
Moſes and Joſhua did; yet it ſeemeth that Caleb 
was of greateſt authority amongſt them, and that 
he with the advice of Phinees directed and ordered 
their wars, For if any think that they proceeded 
without a chief, the good ſucceſs. which followed 
their undertakings witneſſeth the contrary. And it 
was Caleb, even while Joſbua governed, as appears 
Joſb. x. 39. that propounded the attempt of Debir, 
to the reſt of the captains ; for the performance of 
which enterprize, he promiſed his daughter Acha- 
ſah : which he performed to Othoniel his younger 
brother after the conqueſt : whoſe behaviour in that 
ſervice was ſuch, as (next unto the ordinance of 
God) it gave him the greateſt reputation among 
them, and it may be eſteemed the ſecond cauſe of 
his preferment and election for their firſt Fudge ſoon 
after. But while thoſe of Juda made war wh their 
borderers, from whom they only recovered the 
mountainous countries (for they could not drive 
out the inhabitants of the vallies, * becauſe they had 
chariots of iron.) The reſt of the tribes ſought alſo 
to enlarge and eſtabliſh their own territories ; in 
which war they laboured with variable ſucceſs ; for 
as the houſe of Zo/eph recovered > Bethel or Luz, 
from the Hittites, ſo did the Amorites recover from 
Dan all the plain countries; and forc'd them to 
ſave themſelves in the mountains. And now the 
{ſraelites unmindful of God's benefits, and how of- 
ten he had miraculouſly afore-time defended them, 
and made them victorious over their enemies (the 
elders being alſo conſumed, who better adviſed 
them in the Inter-regnum) did not only join them- 
ſelves in marriage with the heathen nations; but 
(that which was more deteſtable) they ſerved the 
idols of Baal, and Aferoth, with other the dead 
gods of the Canaanites and Amorites, And there- 
tore did the Lord God whom they had provoked 
with their idolatry, deliver them into the hands of 
the Aramites of Meſopotamia ; whom Chuſhan Ri- 
ſhathaim at that time commanded. But after they 
had felt the ſmart of God's diſpleaſure againſt them 
8 years, it pleaſed him to have compaſſion on his 
people, and to raiſe up Othoniel to be their judge 
and leader; who by God aſſiſted, delivered his 
brethren from oppreſſion, and inforc'd the Aramites 
to return into their own deſarts, and into Meſopo- 
tamia adjoining 3 after which the //raelites had 
peace 40 years, during all the time of Othoniel's 
government. This Othonie! is thought by Tofta- 
tus to have been the younger brother of Caleb, for 
as much as in the book of Judges he is twice called 
Otboniel the ſon of Cenaz, Caleb's younger brother. 
Others do rather interpret thoſe words (Caleb's 
younger brother) as if they ſignified the meaneſt of 
his kindred, Indeed it is not likely, that Caleb's 
daughter ſhould marry with her own uncle ; yet it 
follows not therefore, that Ozthoniel ſhould have 
been the meaneſt of the kindred. Wherefore we 
may better think, that he was the nephew of Caleb 
(as ſome learned men expound it) and as the very 
words of ſcripture ſeem to inforce. For Caleb was 
the ſon of Fephunneth, and Othoniel the ſon of Ce- 
az, Caleb's younger brother; that is, he was not 
brother to Caleb, but his younger brother's ſon ; 
to whom it was not only lawtul, but commenda- 
ble, to marry with his couſin german Caleb's daugh- 
ter. | | 

Ho long it was from the death of Joſbua, to 


the government of Othoniel, it cannot be found; 


butit ſeems to have been no ſhort time : for many 
wars were made in that ſpace againſt the 
ple of the land. Laiſb was then taken (as is thought) 


a Ju * 19. d Judg. 1. 25. Judg. 1. 32. 
r Vulcan by Aphzre! 7 the two firſt letters. 


© Judg. 3. 10. 


Bock ll 


by the Danites ; and the beſt writers are of opini. 
on, that between the times of Jeſbua and Otbonie /, 
that civil war broke out between the Bexjamiteg 
and the reſt of 7ael, for the forcing to death o 
the Levite's wife, For it is written, that in thoſe 
days there was no king in, //rael, but every man 
did that which was good in his own eyes. And 
as Juda led the people againſt the Canaanites, dy. 
ring the /nter-regnum, ſo was he commanded to do 
againſt Benjamin, even by the Lord God, whoſe 
direction they craved, as wanting a judge to ap. 
int what ſhould be done, which ſheweth it to 
at been when Joſbus was dead, and before the 
government of Othoniel; eſpecially, conſidering, 
that all other times wherein they wanted governours, 
were ſpent under ſuch oppreſſion of ſtrangers, ag 
would have given them no leave to have attended 
ſuch a civil war; if their power had been as 
as it was in the managing of this action, wherein 
they ſo weakned the body of their eſtate, by eſſu- 
ſion of blood, that in many ages they could not 
bring into the field ſuch numbers, as formerly 
they had muſtered againſt their bordering ene- 
mies, 


SECT. IL 


Of the memorable things of this age, of other nations ; 
and of the difficulty in the computation of times. 


Here lived in this age of Ot honiel, Pandion, or 

1 Pandareus, according to Homer, the 5th 

king of Athens; who began to rule in the 2oth 

year of Othoniel, and governed 40 years. He was 

father to Erictheus his ters were Progne and 
Philomela, ſo greatly mentioned in fables, 

Cadmus alſo about this time obtained Thehes ; of 
whoſe daughter Semele was born, Dionyſius or Li- 
ber Pater ; under whom Linus the muſician lived. 
In his time alſo the cities of Melus, Papbus, and 
Tharſus were built. | | 

Ida and Datylus flouriſhed in this age, who 
are ſaid to have found out the uſe of iron: but Ge- 
neſis hath taught us the contrary, and that © Tubal- 
Cain wrought cunningly both in iron and brafs. 
Not long after this time, Amphion and Zethus go- 
verned Thebes ; whom divers chronologers find in 
Ebud*s time. But St. Auguſtine making a repetition 
of thefe fables, which were deviſed among the 
Greczans, and other nations, during the govern- 
ment of the judges, begins with Tiptolemus, of whole 
parentage there is as little agreement. Vives, upon 
the 13th chapter of St. Auguſtine de Civitate Dei, 
and the 18th book, hath gathered all the opinions 
of this man's -progeny, where he that deſires his 
pedigree may find it. Lafantius and Euſevius 
make him native of Attica, and the ſon of Eleuſius 
king of Eleu/ina : which Eleuſius, by careful in- 
duſtry, had fed the people of that territory, in the 
time of a great famine. This, when upon the like 
occaſion Triptolemus could not perform, fear the 
fury of the people, he fled thence by ſea in a 
of galley or long boat, which carried in her prov 
an engraven or carved ſerpent ; who becauſe he 
made exceeding great-ſpeed to return, and to relieve 
his people with corn, from ſome neighbour nation; 
it was feigned by the poets, that his coach was car- 
ried by ſerpents through the air. . 

Whether the times of theſe kings, which lived 
together with Othoniel, and aſter him with the 
reſt of the judges, and kings of Iſrael and Juda, 
be preciſely ſet down, I cannot avow 3 for the chu 
nologers, both of the former and latter times, dit- 
ter in many particulars z to examine all which, 


a Judg. 17, 18, and 19. * Gen, 4. 22. Whenct cas 
| would 
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viould tequire\ the whole time of u long lite 4 and 
riſons I err with others of better 


judgment. For 
whether Euſebius, and all that follow him, or his 
oppoſites (who made themſelves ſo converſant with 
theſe ancient kings, and with the very year when 
they began to rule) have hit the mark of time, of 
all other the fartheſt off, and moſt defaced, I can- 
not but greatly doubt. Firſt, becauſe the authors 
themſelves, from whom the ancienteſt chronologers 
have borrowed light,: had nothing for the warrant 
of their own works, but conjecture: ſecondly, be- 
cauſe their own diſagreement and contention 1n 
thoſe elder days, with that of our own age amo 
the labourers in times, is ſuch, as no man ainions 
them hath yet ſo edified any man's underſtanding, 
fave his own, but that he is greatly diſtracted, after 
what pattern to erect his buildings. _— 

This diſagreement is found not only in the reigns of 
heathen kings and princes 3 but even in the compu- 
tation of thoſe times, which the indiſputable autho- 
rity of holy ſcripture hath ſummed up, as in that of 
Abrahams birth; and after in the times of the 
judges, and the oppreffions of Iſcael, in the times 
from the egreſſion, to the building of Solomon's tem- 
ple, in the Perſian empire, the 70 weeks; and in 
what not? Whereſoever the account of times may 
ſuffer examination, the arguments are oppoſite, and 
contentions are ſuch, as for ought that I ſee, men 
have ſought by ſo many ways to uncover the ſun, 
that the days thereby are made more dark, and the 
clouds more condens'd than before: I can therefore 
give no other warrant, than other men have done 
in theſe computations; and therefore that ſuch and 
ſuch kings and kingdoms took beginning in this 
or that year, I avow it no otherwiſe, than as a bor- 
rowed knowledge, or at leaſt a private opinion; 
which I ſubmit to better judgments. Nam in priſcis 
rebus veritas non ad unguem querenda ; In ancient 
things we are not to require an exact narration of 
the truth, ſays Diodore. 


8 . T. III. 


Of Ehud's time, and of Proſerpina, Orithya, Tere- 
us, Tantalus, Tityus, Admetus, and others that 
lived about theſe times. 


X Fter the death of Otboniel, when Iſcael fell 

back to their former idolatry, God incou- 
raged Moab to invade and ſuppreſs them; to per- 
form which, he joined the forces of Ammon, and 4- 
malek unto his own, and fo (as all kind of miſery 
readily findeth out thoſe whom God hath abandon- 
ed, or for a time withdrawn his help from, thereby 


to make them feel the difference between his th 


grace and his difpleafure) thefe heathen neigh- 

ring nations, had an eaſy conqueſt over / 
rae]; whom God himſelf expoſed to thoſe pe- 
ils; within which they were ſo ſpeedily folded 


preſents from tlie Y/+4elires, as to appeaſe Jy 


0 2 , 
* - 
= 


went on as kn Aham to Fglop, Toaden with 
obtaining private acceſs upon the pretenc: 9 9 — 
ſecret to be revealed; be pierced | oh ly, with a 
poniard,, made on purpoſe, with a double edge; 
and ting the dps of his cloſet (pi i, 
CH SOT = | — ; 
It may feem that being confident of his 
ceſs, he had prepared the ſtrength of Igel in rea- 
dineſs. For fuddenly after his return, he did re- 
pals Jordan; and 3 the territory of Moa, 
overthrew their army conſiſting of 10000 able an 

ſtrong men; whereof not any one eſcaped; Af: 
ter which victory, and that Samgar his ſucceſſor 


had miraculouſly ſlain 600 Philiſlines with an ox 


goad ; the land and people of 7/ael lived inp 
unto the end of 80 10 , ul the death f O. 
thoniel ; which term expired in the world's year 
2691. | e Abe 

In the days of Ehud, Naomi with Elimelech her 
husband, and with her two ſons, travelled into Me- 
ab; and ſo the ſtory of Ruth is to be referred to 
this time. About the beginning of the 80 years 
which are given to Ehud, it was that Orcus king 
of the Moloſſians, otherwiſe Pluto, ſtole Proſerpina, 
as ſhe walked to gather flowers in the fields of Hip- 
ponium in Sicilia; or (according to Pauſauias in 
Att.) by the river Cephiſus, which elſewhere he 
calleth Chemer, if he mean not two diſtinct rivers. 
This ftealth being made known to Pyrithous, with 
whom Hercules and Theſeas joined themſelves, they 
agreed together to recover her; but Pluto or Or- 
cus (whom others call Aidonius) had, as they ay, 
a very huge dog, which faſtned on Pyrithaus, and 
tore him in pieces, and had alſo worried Theſeus, 
but that Hercules ſpeedily reſcued him; and by 
flrength took and maſtered the dog Cerberus ʒ where- 
of grew the fable of Hercules's delivering of 7he- 
ſeus out of hell. But Zezes, as I take it, hath 
written this ſtory, ſomewhat more according to 
the truth. For Theſeys and Pyrithous, faith he, at- 
tempted to ſteal Proſerpina daughter to Aidpniuss 
king of the Molofftans, who had Ceres to wife, the 
mother of Proſcrpina. Proſerpina being a general 
name alſo for all fair women. This purpoſe. of 
theirs being known to Aidonius, Theſeus and Pyri- 
thous were both taken; and becauſe Pyrithous was 
the principal in this conſpiracy, and The/eus drawn 
on by a kind of affection or inforcement, the one 
was given for food to Aidonins's great dog Cerbe- 
rus, the other held priſoner ; till Hercales by the 


inſtigation of Euriſtbeus delivered him by a ſtrong 


hand. The Molefjf which Stephanus writes with a 
ſingle (S) were a people of Epirus, inhabiting near 
e mountains of Pindus; of which mountains, 
Oeta is one of the moſt famous, where Hercules 
burnt himſelf. The river of Acheron (which the 
ets deſcribe to be in hell) riſeth out of the ſame 
Fils. There is another nation of the Molaſſi in Theſ- 


up. In this miſerable eſtate they continued full /aly 3 but theſe are neighbours to the Caſſiopæi, faith 


eighteen years, under Eglon king of the Moabites, 
and his confederates. Fer as the mercies of God 
are infinite, he turned not his ears from their 
crying repentance; but raiſed up Ehud the ſon of 
Gera to deliver them by which weak man, tho” 
maimed in his right-hand, yet confident in the 
Juſtneſs of his quarrel, and fearing that the ½ 
raelites were too few in numbers, to contend with 
the head of thoſe valiant 5995 . De Fre 
to attempt upon the perſon of Eglon, whom i 
he cou | bir liſh, he red himſelf of 
the following victory; eſpecially giving his nati- 
on no time to re-eſtabliſh their government, or to 
Chooſe a king to command, and direct them in 


tae wars. According to which reſolution, Ebud 


No. 1. 


Plutarch in his Greet queſtions. 


The rape of Oritbza the daughter of Eriftheu 5 


king of Athens, taken away by Boreas of Thrace, 
is referred to the time of Ehud. The poets aſ- 
cribe this rape to the north-wind, becauſe ;7hrace 
is ſituate . north from Athens. . In his time alſo 


Tereus raviſhed PhilomeJa, of which the fable was 


deviſed of her converſion into a nightingale. For 
Tereus having married her ſiſter Progue, .conduct- 


ing Philomela from Athens to {ee her lifter, forc'd 
her in the paſſage, and withal cut out her tongue 


that ſhe might not complain; perſuading Progne's 
wife, that Philomela dee in the mid-way; all 
which her brother- in- law's mercileſs behaviour to- 
wards her, Philomela exprefs'd by her needle up- 

OOo on 


good ſuc- 
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on cloth, and ſent it to Progne. In revenge where- 
of Progne cauſed her only ſon Iiys to be cut in pie- 
ces, ſet before Tereus her husband, fo dreſs'd as it 
appear d to be ſome other ordinary food'; of which 
when he had eaten his fill, ſhe cauſed his head, 
hands, and feet, to be preſented unto him; and 
then fled away with ſuch ſpeed towards Atbens, 
where her father Pandion yet lived, as the poets 
' feigned, that ſhe was turned into a ſwallow. The 
place where it was performed, Strabo finds to be 
Daulis in Phocis; and the tomb of Tereus, Pau- 
ſanias hath built near the rocks Mergi, in the ter- 
ritory of Athens. By which, as alſo by the name 
Daulis, where theſe things are ſuppoſed to have 
been done (whence alſo Philomela 1s called Daulias 
ales) it appears that it is true, which Thucydides 
notes by way of digreſſion in his b Peloponneſian war, 
that this Tereus was not king in that which is now 
called Thracia, or in Odryſæ (as the poets call him 
Cergfins) but that Phocis, a country in Greece not 
far from Attica, a city whereof is called Daulia, 
was in Pandion's time inhabited by Thracians ; of 
which this Tereus was king: whence Pandion, to 
have amity with his neighbours, made him his ſon- 
in-law 3 as it is good to believe, faith Thucydides, 
that Pandion king of Athens made that alliance 
with a neighbour king from whom he might have 
ſuccour, rather than with any Tereus, that ſhould 
have held the kingdom of Odryſæ, which was great- 
ly diſtant from thence. The occaſion that the 
poets choſe a ſwallow for Progne to be turned in- 
to, may ſeem to have been, partly becauſe, as Pau- 
| ſamias lays, Daulide nec nidificant, dec habitant in 
tota circum regione birundines; As if a ſwallow 
remembring the wrong that was there done to her, 
and her ſiſter, did for ever after hate that place. 
Near this time Melampus (who is ſaid to have 
underſtood the voices of birds and beaſts) flou- 
riſhed, being alſo eſteemed for an excellent phy- 
fician, He reſtored to their former health the 
daughters of © Pretus king of the Argives, who (as 
the poets pleaſe) were made mad by Juno; and 
thinking themſelves to be Kine, fled into the 
woods, fearing to be conſtrained to the plough ; 
for in thoſe countries, where the ground was light, 
they did uſe oſten to plough with Kine. 
| ln che 47th year of Ehud, Tros began to reign 
in Dardania, and gave it his own name; about 
which time Phemone, the chief prieſt of 4 Apollo in 
Delpbos, deviſed the heroical verſe. 
Of the ſame date was Tantalus, king of Lydia; 
whom Euſebius makes king of Phrygia 3 and alſo 
of that part of which the people were anciently 
Mone. Of Tantalus was deviſed the fable, that 
ſome poets have applied to the paſſion of love, 
and ſome to the covetous that dare not enjoy his 
riches. Euſebius calls this Tantalus the ſon of Ju- 
piter, by the nymph Pleta; Diaconus and Didy- 
mus in Zezes, give him another mother. He was 
ſaid to be the ſon of Jupiter, as ſome will have 
it; becauſe he had that planet in his aſcendent, 
betokening wiſdom and riches. It is ſaid that when 
he made a feaſt to the gods, having nothing more. 
precious, he cauſed his own ſon to be ſlain and 
dreſs'd for the banquet; of whom Ceres eat part of 
one of the ſhoulders ; whereby was ſignified, that 


thoſe men which ſeek after divine knowledge, pre- 
fer nothing on earth before it; no not the care of 


they own children, of all elſe the moſt deareſt. 


And where it was deviſed, that he had always wa- 


ter and fruit offered to his lips, and yet ſuffered the 
torment ef hunger and thirſt, it was meant there- 
by, that tho? he abounded (by reaſon of his riches) 


otherwiſe, and to higher deſires tranſported, 
enjoy'd no pleaſure at all by the reſt, Of whom 


in all delicacy of the world, yet his mind being 
he 


Ovid : 


Querit aquas in aquis, & poma fugatia capray 
Tantalus, hoc illi garrula lingua dedit. 
Here Tantalus in water ſeeks 
for water, and doth mils, 
The fleeting fruit he catcheth at, 
his long tongue brought him this. 


This puniſhment, they ſay, was inflicted upon 
him, for that he diſcovered the ſecrets. of the gods: 
that is, becauſe he taught wiſdom and virtue to mor. 
tal men; which ſtory Cornelius Gallus hath ele. 
gantly expreſs'd in verſe. - Others expound this fa 
ble otherwiſe, and ſay, that Tantalus, tho? he ex. 
celled in riches, yet being thirſty of more abun. 
dance, was never ſatisfied, Of whom Horace againſt 


covetouſneſs: 


Tantalus a labiis ſitiens fugientia captat 
Flumina. Quid rides? mutato nomine de t 
Fabula narratur. | 


The thirſting Tantalus doth catch 
at ſtreams that from him flee. 

Why laugheſt thou? the name but chang'd, 
the tale is told of thee. 


Others conceive, where it is feigned of Tantalus, 
that he gave the Nectar and Ambroſia of the gods 
to vainand unworthy men, that he was therefore by 
them in that ſort puniſhed. Of which Nazalis out 
of Pindarus. | 


Immortalitatem quod furatus, 
Coetaniis convi vis 


Nectar Ambroſiamque dedit. 


Becauſe that ſtealing immortality, 
He did both Ne#ar and Ambroſia give 
To gueſts of his own age to make them live. 


Whereby it was meant, that the ſecrets of divi- 
nity, ought not to be imparted to the unpure Yub 
gar. For as the cleaneſt meats in a foul ſtomach, 
are therein corrupted ; fo the moſt high and re- 
ſerved myſteries are often perverted, by an unclean 
and defiled mind. | | 

To you it is given (faith Chriſt in St. Mark iv. 11.) 
to know the myſtery of the kingdom of God, but un- 
to them that are without all things be done in para- 
bles. So is it faid of him in Mark iv. 34. that be 
expounded all things to his diſciples apart. And 
therefore doth Gregory Nazianzen infer upon a place 
of St. Paul ; Quod fi Paulo licuiſſet effari ea, qui 
rum ipfi cognitionem celum tertium & uſque ad illus 
progreſſio ſuppeditavit, fortaſſe de Deo nobis aliquid 
amplius conftaret ;, If Paul might have uttered 
things, the knowledge whereof the third heavens, 
and his going thither, did bring unto him, perad- 
venture we might know ſomewhat more of God. 

Pythagoras, ſaith Reuclin, thought it not the 
part of a wiſe man, Aſino yr am-exponere, aut m. 
fteria, que ita reciperet, ut ſus tubam, & fidem Ha- 
culus, & unguenta ſcaralæus; quare ſilentium 1 
it diſcipulis, ne vulgo divinorum arcana patefacerem» 
que meditando facilius, quam loquendo apprebendan- 
tur; To ſet an aſs to a ae or to learn myſterles, 
which he would handle as a ſwine doth a trumpet, 
or a jay a vial, or ſcarabees-and unclean flies 1ove- 
raign ointment: wherefore he commanded ſilence 
to his diſciples, that they ſhould not diſcloſe, divine 
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myſteries 
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myſteries to the common ſort, which are eaſier learnt 
by meditation,than by babling. And therefore did the 
Egyptians communicate their myſteries among theit 
prieſts in certain hieroglyphick letters, to the end 
that their ſecrets might be hidden from the vulgar 
and that they might beſtow the more time in the 
contemplation of their covered meanings. | 

But to proceed with the cotemporaries of Aod, or 
Ehud, with him it is alſo ſaid, that Tityus lived 
whom Apollo ſlew, becauſe he ſought to force his 
mother Latona. Euphorion hath it thus, that 7755. 
4s was the ſon of Elara, the daughter of Orcho- 
menus 3 which Elara being beloved of Jupiter, to 
avoid Juno's revenge, he hid Elara in the earth, 
where he was delivered of Tityus ; whoſe mother 
dying, and himſelf therein nouriſhed, he was there- 
lore called the ſon of the earth. Pauſanias ſpeak- 
ing of the grave of this giant, affirms that his body 
occupied the third part of a furlong. But Tibullus 
hath a louder lie of his ſtature out of Homer. 


i Porreftuſque novem T ityus per jugera terre, 
Aſſiduas atro viſcere paſcit aves. 


Nine furlongs ſtretch'd lies Tityus, 
who for his wicked deeds 
The hungry birds with his 
renewing liver daily feeds. 

This Strabo doth thus expound 3 that Apollo 
killing this cruel and wicked tyrant of Panopea, a 
city in Phocts, it was feigned by the to the 
terror of others, that he was till eaten in hell b 
birds, and yet ſtill lived, and had his fleſh re- 
newed. r eie e TO) TONS! 
Admetus king of Theſſaly lived alſo in this age, 
whom, it is ſaid, that Apollo firſt ſerved as a herdſman, 
and aſterwards for his excellent wit was by him ad- 
vanced ; but having ſlain Mhacintbus, he croſsd the 
Helleſpont, and fled into Phrygia; where, together 
with Neptune, he was entertained by Laomedon, and 
got his bread by working in brick, for building of 
the walls of Troy, not by making the bricks leap 
into their places by playing on his harp 3. according 
to him in Ovid which faith ; a 


Ilion aſpicies, firmataque turribus altis, 
Mania Apollinez ftrufta Canore hre. 
Strong lion thou ſhalt ſee 
with walls and towers high, 
Built with the harp of wiſe 
Apollo's harmony. 


Thus the poets 3 but others, that he laboured 
with his hands, as hired in this work. And that 
he alſo laboured at the building of the Labyrinth 
in Greece, all the Megarians witneſs, faith Pau- 
ſanias. 9 121 | . 
In theſe days alſo of Ehud, or (as ſome find it) 
n the days of Deborah, lived Perſeus the ſon of Ju- 
Per and Danae, by whoſe ſoldiers (as they failed 
out of Peloponneſus to ſeek their adventure on 


rica ſide) Meduſa the daughter and ſucceſſor of 


borcus, being weakly accompanied as ſhe hunted 
"ar the lake © Triton, was ſurpriz'd and lain z 
Thoſe beauty when Perſeus beheld, he cauſed her 
ead to be imbalmed, and carried into Greece: the 
aty whereof was ſuch, and ſo much admired, 
and the beholders ſo aſtoniſhed which beheld it, 
% thereof grew the fiction, that all that looked on 
Meduſa's head, were turned into ſtones, 
k; Cecrops, the ſecond of that name, and 7th 
ng of Athens, and Acri/aus. the 13th, or after * Eu- 
{bius the 14th king of the Argives, began alſo their 
8 NY Hom. Odyſ. 11. b Paul. in Att. 


in Chron, e Plutarch. in claris mulier. 
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reigns, as it is ſaid, in the time of this judge; of 
which the firſt ruled 40 years, and the ſecond, 31 
years. Alſo Bellerophon lived in this age, being 
the fon of Glaucus, the ſon of Siſyphus z who in- 
ticed by Antea or Sthendbia the wife of Preetus of 
the Argives, to accompany her, but refuſing it, ſhe 
accuſed him to her husband that he offered to force 
her: whereupon Prætus ſent Bellerophon into Lycia, 
about ſome affairs of weight, between him and his 
ſon-in-law Jobates; giving ſecret order to Fobates 
to diſpatch him: but Jobates thinking it diſhonour- 
able to lay violent hands on him, employed him 
againſt Chymera, a monſter, vomiting or breathing 
fire. Now the gods (as the report is) Fine his 
innocency, ſent him the wing'd horſe Pegaſus, 
ſprung up of the blood of Meduſa, formerly lain 
by the ſoldiers of Perſeus in Africa, to tranſport ; 
a horſe that none other could maſter or bridle but 
Minerva: upon which beaſt Bellerophon overcame 
Chymera, and performed the other fervices given 
him in charge; which done, as he returned to- 
ward Lycia, the Lycians lay in ambuſh to have ſlain 
him; but being victorious alſo over all thoſe, he 
arrived to Jobates in ſafety ; whom Jobates for his 
eminent virtues honoured, firſt, with one of his 
daughters, and afterward with his kingdom : after 
which he grew ſo inſolent, as he attempted to fly 
up to heaven upon his Pegaſus 3 whoſe pride Jupi- 
ter diſdaining, cauſed one of his ſtinging flies ſo to 
vex Pegaſus, as he caſt off Belleropbon from his 
back, into the valley of Cilicia, where he died 


y blind, of which burthen Pegaſus being diſcharged 


(as the fable goeth) flew back to heaven; and being 
fed in Fupiter's own ſtable, Aurora begg'd him of 
Jupiter to ride on before the ſun. This tale is di- 
verſly expounded, as firſt by ſome, That it pleaſeth 
God to relieve men in their innocent, and unde- 
ſerved adverſity, and to caft down thoſe which are 
too high-minded : according to that which is ſaid 
of Bellerophon; that when he was expoſed to ex- 
tream hazard, or rather certain death, he found 
both deliverance and honour; but waxing over- proud 
and preſumptuous in his glorious fortunes, he was 


again thrown down into the extremity of ſorrow 


and ever. during miſery. Secondly, By others, That 


under the name of * Chimera, was meant a cruel pi- 
rate of the Lycians, whoſe ſhip had in her prow a 


lion, a goat in the mid-ſhip, and a dragon in the 
ſtern, of which three beaſts this monſter Chymera 
was ſaid to be compounded, whom Bellerophon pur- 
ſued with a kind of galley of ſuch ſwiftneſs, that 
it was called the flying horſe; to whom the inven- 
tion of fails (the wings of a ſhip) are alſo attribut- 
ed. Many other expoſitions are made of this tale by 
other authors; but it is not unlikely, that Chymera 
was the name of a ſhip, for ſo Virgil calleth one 
of the greateſt ſhips of Æneas. 
Ion alſo; from whom the Athenians (being igno- 
rant of the antiquity of their parent Javan) de- 
rive their' name from Jones, is faid to have been 
about Ehud'stime: 8Homer-calls them [aones, which 
hath a near reſemblance to the word Javan. Per- 
haps it might be ſo, that Jon himſelf took name from 
Javan; it being a cuſtom obſervable in the hiſto- 
ries of all times, to revive the ancient name of a 
forefather, in ſome of the prinipal of his iſſue. 
The invaſion of India by Liber Pater, is by ſome 
reported as done in this age: But St. Auguſtine makes 
him far more ancient; placing him between the 
coming out of Egypt, and the death of Joh, f. 
About the end of the 80 years; aſcribed to Ehud, 
and Samgar, Pelops flouriſned: who gave name to 
Peloponneſus in Greece, now called Morea. 


© Triton @ lake of Africa, which Pliny calleth Pallantias. Didym. in pereg. hiſt. 4 Eu- 


s Homer in hymno ad Apoll. Lib. 18. c. 12. de Civ. Dei 1. 
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Se it arts 
Of Deborah, and ber coreniporaries. 
AFTER Va had lived in peace and plen- 
gan to forget the Giver of all goodneſs, an 
of thoſe being worn out, which were witneſſes of 
the former miſery, and of God's deliverance by 
Ebud, and after him by Semgar, the reſt began to 
return to their former neglect of God's command- 
ments, For as plenty and peace are the parents of 
idle ſecurity ; ſo is ſecurity as fruitful in 
and bringing forth both danger and ſubverſion ; of 
which all eſtates in the world have taſted by inter- 
change of 2 Therefore, when K of were 
again ripe for puniſhment, Jabin king of Haxor, 
a hn of Ehud, invaded the territory of 
1/rael, and having in his ſervice goo iron. chariots, 
beſides the reſt of his forces, he held them in ſub- 
jection twenty years, till it pleaſed God to. raiſe up 
N the propheteſs, who encouraged Barac to 

vy a ſorce out of Nephthalim, and Zabulon, to 


many 


thalim were more forward than the reſt in this ac- 
tion, it may ſeem to have proceeded, partly from 
the authority that Barac had among them, being of 
the ſame tribe; and partly from their feeling 
of the common grievances, which in them was 
more ſenſible, than in others, becauſe Hazor 
and Haroſeth the chief holds of Jabin, were in 
Nephthalim., So in the days of FJepbtha, the 
Gileadites took the greateſt care, becauſe the Am- 
monites, with whom the war was, preſsd moſt upon 
them, as being their borderers. Now as it pleaſed 
God by the left hand of Ehud to deliver [/aet 
from the Moabites; and by the counſel and: cou- 
rage of a woman, to free them from the yoke of 
Ganaan, and to kill the valiant Siſera by Fael the 
Kenite's wife: ſo was it his will at other times, to, 
work the like great things by the weakeſt means, 
For the mighty AHrian Nabuchodoneſor, who was 
a king of kings, and reſiſtleſs, he overthrew by 
his own imaginations the cauſers of his brutiſh me- 
lancholy ; and changed his matchleſs pride into 
the baſe humility of a beaſt, And to prove that 
he is the Lord of all power, he ſometimes puniſh- 
eth by inviſible ſtrength, as when he flaughtered' 
the army of Sennacherib by his angel; or as he 
did the Egyptians in Moſes's time: ſometimes by 
dead bodies, as when he drowned Pharaoh by the 
waves of the ſea, and the Canaanites by. hail-ſtones 
in the time of Foſhua : ſometimes. by the miniſtry 
of men, as when he overthrew. the four kings of 
the eaſt, Chedorlaomer and his companions, by. the 
houſhold | ſervants of Abraham. He, cauſed the 
Moabites and Ammonites to ſet upon their own con- 
federates the army of the Edomites; and having 
Nain them to kill one another in the fight of *Feho- 
ſaphat ; and of the like to theſe a volume of ex- 


Deborah the propheteſs ſpeak unto. Barac in theſe. 
words: Þ But this journey that thou takeft, ſball 
not be for thine honour, for the Lord ſhall ſell Siſe- 
ra into the band of @ woman. In which victory all 
the ſtrength of the Canaanite Fakis fell to the 
ground, even to the laſt man: in the end of which 
war, it ſeemeth that Fabin himſelf alſo periſſied, 
as N by Judges iv. 4. {1 

After all which Deborab giveth thanks to God, 
and aſter the acknowledgment of all his 


forty thouſand in 


encounter the Canaanites. That the men of Neph- ſera, who promiſed her ſon the victory 


amples may be gathered. And to this effect did fay 


neſs, and great mercies, ſhe ſheweth the ak eſtate: 20 
a a Chron, 20. þ» Judg. * 9. e judg. * 18. | 4 Pauſan, in Corinthiacis. 
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whereuno 1/rgel was brought: dor cheir idelany by 
the Cauaanites, and other bordering nations in 
words: © Was- there a fb ld or Jeen among 
1/rael ? She alſo how the 
l/raelites were ſevered and amazed, forne;of them 
confined over Jordan, and durſt not join themiye, 
to the reſt 3 as thoſe of Reuben in Galead'; "thr 
the Aſberites kept the fea-coaſt, and forkook: their 
habitations towards the land ; and the childten of 
Dan who neighboured the ſea, crept into their ſhips 
for ſafety, ſhewing thereby that all were di 
and all in effect loſt. She then curſeth the inhah;. 
tants of Meroz, who dwelling near the place of the 
battle (belike fearing the ſucceſs) came not cut to 
aſſiſt //rael, and then bleſſeth Fael the wife of He. 
ber the Kenite, who nailed Siſera in her tent ; they. 
ing the ancient affection of that race to the Ius. 
lites. For tho? the family of Heber were ©. 
forc'd in that miſerable time of ſubjection to 
hold correſpondence with Fabin the Cana ante; 
yet when occaſion offered them means, 
witneſſed their love and faith to their ancient 
friends. Laſtly, She derideth the mother of gi. 
in her own 
hopes; and fancied to herſelf, and deſcribed the 
ſpoils both of garments and maidens by him got- 
ten. For concluſion, ſhe directeth her praiſes and 
thanks to God only victorious. 

From the beginning of Jabin s oppreſſion, to the 
end of that peace which Deborah and Barak pur- 
chaſed unto //rae!, there paſſed 40 years. In which 
time the kingdom of Argos, which had continued 
544 years was tranſlated. to Mycane. The tran- 
lation of this kingdom, Vives, out of Paufanias, 
writeth to this effect: After Danaus, Lyncens ſuc- 
ceeded in Argos, after whom the children of Aha 
the: ſon of Lynceus divided the kingdom; of which 
Arriſtus, being eldeſt, held Argos irſelf: Pretus 
his brother poſſeſs d Ephyra: or Corinth, and Tyrin- 
thos, and other cities, with all the territory to- 
wards the ſea, there being many monuments in 
n which witneſs Prætus's poſſeſſion, faith 
TPauſanias.: | | 

Now Acriſius was foretold: by an-oracle, that he 
ſhould be lain by the ſon of his daughter Dana ; 
whereupon he cauſed her to be incloſed in a tower, 
to the end that no man might accompany her. 
But the lady being exceeding fair, it is feigned that 
Jupiter turned himſelf into a golden ſhower, which 
falling into her lap, begat her with child: the 
meaning whereof was, that ſome king 


's ſon, or o- 
ther worthy man, corrupted her keepers with gold, 
and enjoyed her, of whom Perſeus was born; who, 
when he grew eto man's eſtate, either by chance 
(faith Cteſtat) or in ſhewing his grandfather the in- 
vention of the Diſcus, or leaden ball, ſlew him un- 
willingly. After this, Perſeus, to avoid the infamy 
of parricide in Argos, changed kingdoms with his 
uncle Prætus; and built Mycænæ. This imprifon- 
ment of Dauae Sophocies reporteth otherwiſe ; and 
s, that ſhe:was- encloſed in a brazen vault, under 
the king's hall, wich ber "nurſe and keepers. Upon 
this cloſe cuſtody Horace- bath-this witty obſerva- 
x te * . BOY | 

Incluſam Danaen, turris 'abenea, _ 

Robuſt eque-fores, . & vigilum Canum © 

Triſtes eucubiæ, munierant ſatis be 

1. MNofurnis ab adulteris: 

Si non Acrifium virginis abdite 

Cuſtodem pavidum Jupiter & Venus 

Rifiſent, fore enim tutum iter & patems, 
2+, Converſe in prefium Heu. 
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Aurum per madios ire ſatellites, ' 
Et perrumpere amat ſaxa, 'potentius 
The brazen towers _—— bar'd, 
d watchful bandogs fri guard 
I Kept fafe the maidenhead 
Of Danae from ſecret loye : 
Till ſmiling Venus, and wile Jove 
L - Beguil'd her father's dread. 
For chang'd into a 828 ſhower, 
he God into her lap did pour 
Ea | Himſelf, and took his pleaſure. 
Thro' guards and ſtony walls to break, 
The thunder-bolt is far more weak, 
Than is a golden treaſure, 


The firſt kings of the Argives were theſe : 

Tnachus the firſt king, who began to reign in 
the firft year of Jacob, and the ſixty-firſt of /ſaac 
from which time, to the end of Sthenelus, Caſtor 
miſ.reckoneth 400 years. This kingdom before 
the tranſlation, Euſebius accounteth to have ſtood 
544 years, others but at 417. Jo was the daugh- 
ter of this Iuachus, whom the Egyptians called //is. 


PHORONEUS, 
APIS, 
ARGUS, 

PIR ASUS, 
PHORBAS, 
TRIOPAS, 
CROTOPUS, 
STHENELUS, 
DANAUS, 
LYNCEUS. 
ABAS, 
ACRISIUS, 
PELOPS. 


After the tranſlation to Mycene, Mar. Scotus 
finds theſe kings: 


PERSEUS, 
STHENELUS, 
EURISTHEUS. 


Atreus The ſons Pelops by Hippodamia ; 
and © Atreus by Europe had Agamemnon and 
Thyeſtes,  Menelaus. | | 


AGAMEMNON, 
EGTYSTHUS, 
ORESTES, 
TISAMENUS, 
PENTHILUS, and 
COMETES. 


Of theſe kings Mercator and Bunting leave out the 
two firſt, and the laſt ; beginning with Euriftheus ; 
and ending with Pentbilus. In Tiſamenus's time 
the Heraclide returned into Peloponneſus, of which 
hereafter. 

The cotemporaries of Barac and Debora, were 
Midas, who reigned in Phrygia z and 1lus, who 
built Ilium; with others mentioned in our chro- 
ological table, as cotemporaries with Debora. 


Seer. FV. 


Of Gideon, and of Dædalus, Sphinx, Minos, and 
| others that lived in this age. 


[J=2924 and Barac being dead; the Mi- 
dianites aſſiſted by the Amalckites infeſted / 


OT 
In 


/ 
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rae], For when under a judge, who had held then 
in the fear of the Lord, they had mjoyed any quiet 
or proſperity ; the judge was no ſooner dead, than 
they turned to their former impious idolatry, There- 
fore now the neighbouring nations did ſo maſter them 
in a ſhort time (the hand of God being with-held 
from their defence) as to ſave themſelves, they * crept 


Into caves of the mountains, and other the like pla- 


ces of hardeſt acceſs: their enemies poſſeſſing all the 
plains and fruitful vallies; and in harveſt time by 
themſelyes, and the multitude of their cattle, de- 
a all that grew up, covering the fields as 
thick as graſhoppers ; which ſervitude laſted ſeven 
years, | | 

Then the Lord by his angel ſtirred up b Gideon 


the ſon of Joaſb, afterwards called Jerubaa !; whoſe 


fear and unwillingneſs, and how it pleaſed God to 
hearten him in his enterprize, it is both largely 


and preciſely ſet down in the holy - ſcriptures : as 


alſo how it pleaſed God by a few ſelect perſons, 


namely 300 out of 32000 men, to make them 


know that he only was the Lord of hoſts : each of 


theſe 300, by Gideon's appointment, carried a trum- 


pet,and light in apitcher, inftruments of more terror 
than force, with which he gave the great army of 
their enemies an alarm; who hearing ſo loud a 
noiſe, and ſeeing (at the crack of ſo many pitchers 
broken) ſo many lights about them, eſteeming the 
army of IJſrael to be infinite, and ftricken with a 
ſudden fear, they all fled without a ſtroke ſtricken; 
and were ſlaughtered in great numbers, two of their 
princes being made priſoners and ſlain. In his re- 
turn the Epbraimites began to quarrel with Gideon, 
becauſe he made war without their aſſiſtance, being 
then greedy of glory, the victory being gotten ; 
who 0 Gideon had failed and fallen in the enter- 
prize) would no doubt have held themſelves happy 
by being neglected. But Gideon appealing them 
with a mild anſwer, followed after the enemy, in 
which purfuit being tired with travel, and weary 
Even with the ſlaughtering of his enemies, he de- 
ſired relief from the inhabitants of Succoth, to the 
end that (his men being refreſhed) he might over- 
take the other two kings of the Midianites, which 
had ſaved themſelves by flight. For they were 
four princes of the nations which had invaded and 
waſted /ſrael ; to wit, Oreb and Zeeb, which were 
_ already, and Zebah and Zalmunna which 

d. 

Gideon being denied by them of Succoth, ſought 
the like relief from the inhabitants of Penuel, who 
in like fort refuſed to ſuccour him. To both of 
theſe places he threatned therefore the revenge, 
which in his return from the proſecution of the o- 
ther two princes he performed; to wit, that he 
would tear the fleſh of thoſe of Succoth with thorns 
and briars, and deſtroy the inhabitants and city of 
Penuel. Now why the people of theſe two cities 
ſhould refuſe retief' to their brethren the Miaelites, 
eſpecially after ſo great a victory, if I may pre- 
ſume to make conjecture z it ſeems likely, firſt, 
that thoſe cities ſet over Jordan, and in the way of 
all invaſions to be made by the Moabites, Am- 
monites, and Midianites into Iſrael, had either made 
their -own peace with thoſe nations, and were not 
ſpoiled by them: or elſe they knowing that Zeba 
and Zalmunna were eſcaped with a great part of 
their army, might fear their revenge in the future. 
Secondly, It may be laid to the condition and diſ- 
poſitions: of theſe men, as it is not rare to find of 
the like humour in all ages: For their are multi- 
tudes of men, eſpecially of thoſe which follow the 
wars, that. both envy and malign others, if they 


; a. A Judg. 6, ÞJudg, 6.8, © Judg. 6. and 7. 
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2.45 
perform any praiſe-worthy actions, for the honout 
and ſafety of their own country, tho themſelves may 


be aſſured to bear a part of the ſmart of contrary ſuc- 
ceſs, And ſuch malicious hearts can rather be con- 
tented that their prince and country ſhould ſuffer 
hazard and want, than that ſuch men as the miſ— 
like, ſhould be the authors or actors of any glory 
or good to either. | 

Now Gideon, how or whereſoever it were that 
he refreſhed himſelf, and his weary and hungry 
ſoldiers, yet he followed the opportunity, and pur- 
ſued his former victory to the utmoſt : and finding 
Zeba and Zaimunna in Karkoy (ſuſpecting no far- 
ther attempt upon them) he again ſurprized them, 
and flaughtered thoſe 15000: remaining; having 
put to the ſword in the former attempt 120000, and 
withal he took Zeba and Zalmunna priſoners 
whom, becauſe themſelves had executed Gideon's 
brethren before at Tabor, he cauſed to be ſlain : 
or (as it is written) at their own requeſt ſlew 
them with his own hands: his ſon, whom he 
firſt commanded to do it, refuſing it; and in his 
return from the conſummation of this marvellous 
victory, he took revenge of the elders of Succoth, 
and of the citizens of Penuel : forgiving no offence 
committed againſt him, either by ſtrangers or by 
his brethren the Iſraelites. But lch mercy as he 
ſhewed to others, his own children found ſoon after 
his death, according to that which hath hath been 
ſaid before. The debts of cruelty and mercy are 
never left unſatisfied ; for as he flew the ſeventy 
elders of Succoth, with great and unuſual torments, 
ſo were his own ſeventy ſons, all but one, mur- 
dered by his own baſtard Abimelech. The like 
analogy is obſerved by the Rabines, in the greateſt 
of the plagues which God brought upon the Egyp- 
tians, who having cauſed the male children of the 
Hebreus to be ſlain, others of them to be caſt into 
the river and drowned : God rewarded them even 
with the like meaſure, deſtroying their own -firſt- 
born by his angel, and drowning Pharaoh and his 
army in the Red ſea. And hereof a world of ex- 
amples might be given, both out of the ſcriptures, 
and other hiſtories, 

In the end ſo much did the people reverence 
Gideon in the preſent for this victory, and their 
own deliverance, as they offered him the ſoveraign- 
ty over them, and to eſtabliſh him in the govern- 
ment; which he retuſed, anſwering; Iwill not reign 
over you, neither ſhall my child reign over you, but 
the Lord ſhall, &c. But he deſired the people, that 
they would beſtow on him the golden ear-rings, 
which every man had gotten. For the Iſhmaelites, 
neighbours, and mix*d with the Midianites, uſed to 
wear them : the weight of all which was a thouſand 
and ſeven hundred ſheckles of gold, which makes 
of ours, 2380 pounds, if we follow the account of 
the ſheckle vulgar. And becauſe he converted that 
gold into an © ephod, a garment of gold, blew ſilk, 
purple, ſcarlet, and fine linen, belonging to the 
high prieſt only, and ſet up the ſame in his own 
city of Ophra, or Ephra, which drew Iſrael to ido- 
latry, the ſame was the deſtruction of Gideon and 
his houſe. 

There was another kind of ephod beſides this 
of the high prieſts which the Levites uſed, and ſo 
did David when he danced before the ark; and 
Samuel while he was yet young, which was made 
of linen only. 

Now it any man demand, how it was poſſible 
for Gidon with 300 men to deſtroy 120000 of 
their enemies; and afterwarp 15000 which remain- 
ed, we may remember, that altho* Gideon with 300 


a A place, in Baſan, ac it 7s thorght. Judg. 8. 10. 


d Judg. 8. 23. 
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gave the firſt alarm, and put the Midianites in rout 
and diſorder: yet all the reſt of the army came in. 
to the ſlaughter, and purſuit 3 for it is written: 
«That the men of 1ſrael being gathered together * 
of Nephtali, and out of Aſber, and out of Manaſeh 
purſued after the Midia nites : for this army 9 
left in the tents behind him, when he went down 
to view the army of his, enemies, who with the 
noiſe of his 300, trumpets came after him to the 
execution. 3 3 

There lived with Gideon, Ægeus the ſon of Pay. 
dion, who reigned in Athens; Euriſibeus king of 
Mycene, Atreus and Thyeſtes the ſons of Pelops 
who bare dominion over a great part of Pelopyy. 
neſus, and after the death of Euriftheus the king. 
dom of Mycænæ fell into the hand of Atreus. This 
is that Atreus who holding his brother in jealouſy, 
as an attempter both of his wife and crown, flew 
the children of Thyeftes, and cauſing their fleſh to 
be dreſs'd did therewith feaſt their father. But this 
cruelty was not unrevenged. For both Atreus and 
his ſon Agamemnon were (lain by a baſe ſon of Thy. 
eftes, yea the grand-children, and all the lineage of 
Atreus died by the ſame ſword. 

In Cideon's time alſo thoſe things were ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been done, which are written of Dæda- 
lus and Icarus. Daedalus, they ſay, having lain 
his nephew Attalus, fled to Minos king of Crete 
for ſuccour, where for his excellent workmanſhip 
he was greatly eſteemed, having made for Minos 
a labyrinth like unto that of Egypt. Afterwards 
he was ſaid to have framed an artificial cow for 
Paſiphaꝰ the queen, that fhe, being in love with a 
fair bull, might, by putting herſelf into the cow, 
ſatisfy her Juſt, a thing no leſs unnatural than in- 
credible, had not that ſhameleſs emperor Domitian, 
exhibited the like beaſtly ſpectacle openly before 
the people of Rome in his amphitheatre; on pur- 

oſe as may ſeem to verify the old fable. For ſo 
it appears by thoſe verſes of Martial, wherein the 
flattering poet magnifieth the abominable ſhew as a 
goodly pageant in thoſe vicious times. 


Junctam Paſiphaen Difteo credite tauro 
Vidimus, accepit fabula priſca fidem. 

Nec ſe miratur Cæſar, longeva vetuſtas 
Quicguid fama canit, donat arena tibi. 


But concerning that which is reported of Paf- 
phae, Servius makes a leſs unhoneſt conſtruction 
of it, thinking that Dædalus was of her counſel, 
and her pandar for the enticing of a ſecretary of 
Minos called Taurus, which ſignifieth a bull, who 
begat her with child, and that ſhe being delivered 
of two ſons, the one reſembling Taurus, the other 
her husband Minos, it was feigned that ſhe was 
delivered of the monſter Minotaur half a man, and 
half a bull. But this practice being diſcovered, 
and Dedalus appointed to be ſlain, he fled out of 
Crete to Cocalus king of Sicily; in which paſſage 
he made ſuch expedition, as it was feigned that he 
faſhioned wings for himſelf, and his ſon to trant- 

rt them. For whereas Minos purſued him with 

ts, which had oars only, Dedalus framed fails 
both for his own boat, and for his ſons, by which 
he out-went thoſe that had him in chaſe. Upon 
which new invention, /carus bearing himſelf over- 
bold, was over-borne and drowned. 

It is alſo written of Dædalus, that he made 1ma- 
ges that could move themſelves, and go, becauſe 
he carved them with legs, arms, and hands; Where: 
as thoſe that preceded him, could only preſent the 
body and head of thoſe men, whom they caryed to 
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ounterfeit; and yet the workmanſhip was eſteemed 
— rare. But Plutarch, who had ſeen | ſome of 
thoſe that were called the images of Daedalus, found 


them exceeding rude, 8 n 

With * Gideon alſo flouriſhed Linus the Theban, 
the ſon of Apollo, and Terpfichore, who inſtructed 
Thamaris, Orpheus, and Hercules. He wrote of 
the creation, of the ſun and moon's courſe, and of | 
the generation of living creatures, but in the end 
he was ſlain by Hercules his ſcholar with his own 


* in this age thoſe things ſpoken of b Sphinx 
and Oedipus are thought to have been performed. 
This Sphinx being a great robber by ſea and land, 
was by the Corinthian army, led by Oedipus, over- 
come. But that which was written of her pro- 
pounding of riddles to thoſe whom ſhe maſtered, 
was meant by the rocky and inacceſſible mountain 
near Thebes which ſhe defended, and by Oedipus diſ- 
ſolving her problem, his victory over her. She 
was painted with wings, becauſe exceeding ſwift, 
and with the body of a lion for her cruelty. But 
that which Palephatus reports of Sphinx were more 
probable, did not the time diſprove it, for he calls 
her an Amazonite, and the wife of Cadmus; who 
when by her help he had caſt Draco out of Thebes 
(neglecting her) he married the ſiſter of Draco, 
which Sphinx taking in deſpightful part, with her 
own troop ſhe held the mountain by Thebes, from 
whence ſhe continued a ſharp war upon the The- 
bans, till by Oedipus overthrown, About this time 
did Minos thruſt his brother out of Crete, and held 
ſharp war with the Megarians and Athenians, be- 
cauſe his ſon Androgeus was ſlain by them. He 
poſſeſs'd himſelf of Megara by the treaſon of Scylla, 
daughter of Niſus the king. He was long maſter 
of the ſea, and brought the Athenians to the tribute 
of delivering him every year ſeven of their ſons ; 
which tribute Theſeus releaſed, as ſhall be ſhewed 
when I come to the time of the next judge Thola. In 
the end he was ſlain at © . or we in 
Sicilia by Cocalus the king, while he pu - 
dalus; * was eſteemed by ſome to be the firſt 
law-giver to thoſe iſlands. 

To this time are referred many deeds of Hercu- 
les, as the killing of Antæus the giant, who was 
ſaid to have 60 and odd cubits of length, which 
tho* Plutarch doth confirm, reporting that there 
was ſuch a body found by Sertorius the Roman in 
Libya, where Hercules ſlew Antæus; yet for my 
ſelf I think it but a loud lye. That Anteus was 
ot great ſtrength, and a cunning wreſtler, 4 Eu/e- 
bias affirmeth ; and becauſe he caſt ſo many men 
to the ground, he was feigned to be the ſon of the 
earth. Pliny faith, that he inhabited near the gar- 
dens Heſperides in Mauritania. St. Auguſtine af- 
firms, that this Hercules was not of Greece; but of 
Libya ; and the * Hydra alſo which he overcame, 
Plato expoundeth to be a ſubtil ſophiſter. 


S CRT, VI. 
Of the expedition of the Argonauts, 


Bout the 1 1th year of Gideon, was that famous 
A expedition of the Argonauts ; of which ma- 
ny fabulous diſcourſes have = written, the ſum of 
which is this. | 

Pelias the ſon of Neptune, brother by the mo- 
ther's fide to Æſon, who was Jaſon's father, reign- 
ing in /olcus, a town of Theſſaly, was warned by the 
oracle of Apollo to take heed of him that wore but 
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one. ſhoo, This Pelias afterwards ſacrificing to 
Pack to him, who coming 
in paſſing over a brook : 

V hereupon Pelias' demanded of him what courſe 
he would take (ſuppoſing he was able) againſt one 


of whom an oracle ſhould adviſe him to take heed # 


To which queſtion when Faſon had briefly an- 
ſwered, that he would ſend him to Colchos, to fetch 
the golden fleece: Pelias immediately commanded 
him to undertake that ſervice; Therefore Jaſon 
prepared for the voyage, having a ſhip built by 
Argus, the ſon of Phryxus, by the counſel of Pal- 
las wherein he procured all the braveſt men of 
Greece to fail with him: as Typhis the maſter of 
the ſhip, Orpheus the famous poet, Caſtor and Pol. 
lax the ſons of Tyndarus, Telamon and Peleus ſons 
of Aacus, and fathers of Ajax and Achilles, Her- 
cules Theſeus, Zetes and Calais the two-winged ſons 
of Boreas, Amphiaraus the great ſooth-ſayer, Me- 
leager of Calidon that ſlew the great wild boar, .4/- 
calaphus and Falmenus or Almenus the ſons of Mars, 
who were afterwards at the laſt war of Troy, Laer- 
tes the father of Ulyſſes, Atalanta a warlike virgin, 
Idas and Lynceus the ſons of Aphareus, who after- 
wards in fight with Caſtor and Pollux ſlew Caſtor 


and wounded Pollux, but were ſlain themſelves, 


Lynceus by Pollux, Idas by Jupiter with lightning. 

Theſe and many other went with Jaſen in the ſhip 
Argo; in whoſe prow was a table of the beech of 
Dodona, which could ſpeak. They arrived firſt at 
Lemnos; the women of which iſland, having flain 
all the males, purpoſing to lead an Amazonian life, 
were nevertheleſs contented to take their pleaſure 
of the Argonauts. Hence they came to the countr 
about Cyzicus, where dwelt a people called Dolio- 
nes, over whom then reigned one Cyzicus, who en- 
tertained them friendly; but it ſo fell out, that loo- 
ling thence by night, they were driven by contrary 
winds back into his port, neither knowing that it 
was the ſame haven, nor being known by the Do- 
liones, to be the fame men; but rather taken for 
ſome of their bordering enemies, by which means 
they fell to blows, inſomuch that the Argonauts 
ſlew the moſt part of the Doliones, together with their 
king Cyzicus; which when by day-light they per- 
ceived, with many tears they ſolemnized his funeral. 
Then departed they again, and arrived ſhortly in 
Myſia, where they left Hercules and Polyphemus 
the ſon of Elates, who went to ſeek las the 
darling of Hercules, that was raviſhed by the 
nymphs, 

Polyphemus built a town in Myſia, called Cios, 
wherein he reigned. Hercules returned to Argos : 
from Myſia the Argonauts ſailed into Bithynia, 
which then was peopled by the Bebryces the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, over whom Amycus 
the ſon of Neptune was then king. He being a 
ſtrong man, compelled all ſtrangers to fight with 
him, at whorl-batts, in which kind of fight he had 
ſlain many, and was now himſelf ſlain by Pollux. 
The Bebryces in revenge of his death flew all up- 
on Pollux, but his companions reſcued him, with 
great ſlaughter of the people. They failed from 
hence to Salmydeſſus, a town in Thrace (ſomewhat 
out of their way) wherein Phineus a ſooth- ſay er 
dwelt, who was blind and vexed with the harpyes. 
The harpyes were ſaid to be a kind of birds, which 
had the faces of women and foul long claws, ver 
filthy creatures, which when the table was furniſhed 
for Phineus, came flying in, and devouring or 
carrying away the greateſt part of the victuals, did 
ſo defile the reſt, that they could not be endured. 
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When therefore the Argonauts craved his advice 
and direction for their voyage: you ſhall do well 
(quoth he) firſt of all to deliver me from the har- 
yes, and then afterwards to ask my counſel, 
hereupon they cauſed the table to be covered, 
and meat ſet on; which was no ſooner ſet down, 
than that preſently in came the harpyes, and play- 
ed their accuſtomed pranks ; when Zetes and Calais 
the winged young men ſaw this, drew their 
ſwords, and purſued them thro? the air; ſome ſay, 
that both the harpyes and the young men died of 
wearineſs in the fight, and purſuit. But Apollonius 
faith, that the harpyes did covenant with the youths, 
to do no more harm to Phineus, and were there- 
upon diſmiſſed. For this good turn Phineus gave 
them informations of the way, and advertifed them 
withal of the dangerous rocks, called Symplegades, 
which by force of winds running together, did ſhut 
up the paſſage ; wherefore he willed them to put a 


pigeon before them in the paſſage ; and if that they 


paſſed ſafe, then to adventure after her; if not, then 
by no means to hazard themſelves in vain. They 
did fo, and perceiving that the pigeon had only 
loſt a piece of her tail, they obſerved the next 
opening of the rocks, and then rowing with all 
their might, paſſed thro? ſafe, only the end of the 
poop was bruiſed. 

From then&forward (as the tale goeth) the 
Symplegades have ſtood ſtill ; for the Gods, fay 
they, had decreed that after the paſſage of a ſhip, 
they ſhould be fixed. Thence the Argonauts came 
to the Mariandyni, a people inhabiting about the 
mouth of the river Parthenius, where Lycus the 
king entertained them courteouſly. - Here Jamon a 
ſooth- ſayer of their company was ſlain by a wild 
boar; alſo here Typhis died, and Ancæus undertook 
to ſtear the ſhip. So they paſſed by the river Ther- 
modon, and mount Caucaſus, and came to the ri- 
ver Phaſis, which runs thro* the land of Colchos. 
When any were entred the haven, Jaſon went to 
Zetes the king of Colchos, and told him the com- 
mandment of Pelias, and cauſe of his coming ; de- 
firing him to deliver the golden fleece, which AÆe- 
zes, as the fable goeth, promiſed to do, it he alone 
would yolk together two brazen-hoof'd bulls, and 
ploughing the ground with them, ſow dragons 
teeth, which Minerva had given to him, being 
part of thoſe which Cadmus did ſow at Thebes. 
Theſe bulls were great and fierce, and breathed 
out fire; Yulcan had given them to Æetes. 

Whilſt Ja/oz was in a great 
this task, Medæa, the daughter of Aetes, fell into 
a moſt vehement love of him, ſo far forth, that 
being excellent in magic, ſhe came privily to him, 
promiſing her help, if he would aſſure her of his 
marriage. To this Jaſon agreed, and confirmed 
his promiſe by oath. Then gave ſhe to him a me- 
dicine, wherewith ſhe bad him to anoint both his bo- 
dy and his armour, which would preſerve him from 


their violence ; further ſhe told him, that armed 


men would ariſe out of the ground, from the 


teeth which he ſhould ſow, and ſet upon him, To 


remedy which inconvenience, ſhe bid him throw 
ſtones amongſt them, as ſoon as they came up thick, 
whereupon they would fall together to blows, in 


ſuch wiſe that he might eaſily ſlay them. Jaſon 


followed her counſel ; whereto when the event had 
anſwered, he again demanded the fleece. But e- 
tes was ſo far from approving ſuch his deſire, that 
he deviſed how to deſtroy the Argonauts, and burn 
their ſhip; which Medæa perceiving, went to Ja- 


ſon, and brought him by night to the fleece, which 
in the grove of Mars, where 


hung upon an oak 


they ſay it was kept by a dragon, that never ſlept. 
This dragon was by the magic of Medæa caſt in- 


erplexity about 
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to a ſleep: ſo taking away the golden fleece, the 


went with Faſo: into the ſhip \4rgo having with 
her, her brother 4b/37tys. - OO 00 

Aetes underſtanding the practices of Medea, pro- 
vided to purſue the ſhip ; whom when Mee per. 
ceived to be at hand, ſhe flew her brother, and cut- 
ting him in pieces, ſhe ſcattered his limbs in divers 

laces; of which eres finding ſome, was fain to 
cek out the reſt, and ſuffer his daughter to paſs . 
the of his fon he buried in a place, which 
thereupon he called Tomi; the Greek word ſignifi. 
eth diviſion. Aſterwards he ſent many of his ſub. 
jects to ſeek the ſhip Argo, threatning that if they 
brought not back Medæa, they ſhould ſuffer in her 
ſtead. In the mean while the Argonauts were dri- 
ven about the ſeas, and were come to the river E. 
ridanus, which is Po in Italy. | 

Jupiter offended with the laughter of Ahſyrtus, 
vexed them with a great tempeſt, and carried them 
knew not whither; when they came to the 
iſlands 4b/yrtides, there the ſhip Argo (that there 
might want no incredible thing in this fable) ſpake 
to them, and ſaid, that the anger of Jupiter ſhould 
not ceaſe, till they came to Auſonia, and were 
cleanſed by Circe from the murther of AbHrtus. 
Now they thereupon failing between the coaſts of 
Libya, and Gallia, and paſling thro' the ſea of Har- 
dinia, and along the coaft of Hetruria, came to the 
iſle of Mea, wherein Circe dwelt, who cleanſed them, 
Thence they ſailed by the coaſt of the Hyrens, who 
ſung to allure them into danger; but Orpheus on 
the other ſide ſung ſo well that he ſtay'd them, 
Only Bures ſwam out unto them, whom Venus 
raviſhed, and carried to Lylibeum in Sicily to 
dwell, 

Having paſs'd the Syrens, they came between 
Scylla and Charybdis, and the ſtragling rocks which 
ſeemed to caſt out great ſtore of flames and ſmoak. 
But Thetis and the Nereides, convey*d them fate 
thro* at the appointment of Juno. So they coaſted 
Sicily where the beeves of the fun were, and 
touched at Corcyra the iſland of the Pheaces, 
where king Alcinous reigned. Mean while the men 
of Colchos, that had been ſent by Aezes in queſt of 
the ſhip Argo, hearing no news of it, and fearing 
his anger if they fulfilled not his will, betook them- 
ſelves to new habitations ; ſome of them dwelt in 
the mountains of Corcyra, others in the iſlands 46- 
ſyrtides, and ſome coming to the Pheaces, there 
found the ſhip Argo, and demanded Medæa of Al. 
cinous, whereunto Alcinous made anſwer, that it 
ſhe were not Jaſon's wife they ſhould have her, but 
if ſhe were already married, he would not take her 
from her husband. Arete, the wife of Alcirous, 


hearing this, married them: wherefore they of 


Colchos not daring to return home, ſtay'd with the 
Pheaces; ſo the Argonauts departed thence, and 
after a while came to Crete. In this ifland Minos 
reigned, who had a man of braſs given to him (as 
ſome of the fablers ſay) by Yulcan. This man 
had one vein in his body reaching from the neck 
to the heel, the end whereof was cloſed up with 2 
braſen nail, his name was Talus, his cuſtom was to 
run thrice a day about the iſland for the defence ol 
it. When he faw the ſhip Argo pals by, he threes 
ſtones at it; but Medæa with her magic deftroy 4 
him. Some ſay, that ſhe ſlew him by potions, which 
made him mad; others, that promiſing, to make hm 
immortal, ſhe drew out the nail that ftop d his 
vein, by which means all his blood ran out, 
he died; others there are that ſay, he was flan 0 
Pæan, who wounded him with an arrow in the 
heel. From hence the Argonauts failed to Age, 
where they were fain to fight for freſh water. 3 
laſtly from Ægina they failed by Eulæa and 1 8 
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;ris home to Jolcof, where they arrived, having 
ſpent four whole months in the expedition. 
Some there are, that by this journey of Jaſon, 
anderſtand the myſtery of the philoſopher's ſtone, 
called the golden fleece; to which alfo other fuper- 
fine chymiſts draw the 12 labours of Hercules. Suidas 
thinks, that by the golden fleece, was meant a gol- 
den book of parchment, which is of ſheep's-skin, and 
therefore called golden, becauſe it was taught there- 
in how other metals might be tranſmuted. Others 
would ſignify by Jaſon, wiſdom, and moderation, 
which overcometh all perils ; but that which is moſt 
probable is the opinion of Dercilus, that the may 
of ſuch a paſſage was true, and that Jaſon wi 
the reſt went indeed to rob Colchos, to which they 
might arrive by boat. For not far from Caucaſus 
there are certain ſteep falling torrents, which waſh 
down many grains of gold, as in many other parts 
of the world, and the people there inhabiting uſe 
to ſet many fleeces of wool, in thoſe deſcents of 
waters, in which the grains of gold remain, and 
the water paſſeth thro' ; which Strabo witneſſeth 
to be true. The many rocks, ſtraits, ſands, and 
currents, in the paſſage between Greece and the bot- 
tom of Pontus, are poetically converted into thoſe 
fiery bulls, the armed men riſing out of the ground, 
the dragon caſt aſleep, and the like. The man 
of braſs, the Syrens, Scylla and Charybdis, were o- 
ther hazards and adventures which they fell into 
in the Mediterranean ſea, diſguiſed, as the reſt, by 
Orpheus, under poetical morals ; all which Homer 
afterwards uſed (the man of braſs excepted) in the 
deſcription of Uly/ſſes's travels on the fatne inland 


ſeas. 


SECT. VII. 


Of Abimelech, Tholan, and Jair, and the La- 
pythæ, and of Theſeus, Hippolyrus, &&c. 


Fter the death of Gideon, Abimelech's baſe ſon, 
begotten on a concubine of the Sechemites, 
remembring what offers had been made to his fa- 
ther by the people, who defired to make him and 
his their perpetual princes ; and, as it ſeemeth, ſup- 
poſing (notwithſtanding his father's religious mo- 
deſty) that ſome of his brethren might take on 
them the ſoveraignty, practiſed with the inhabitants 
of Sechem (of which his mother was native) to make 
election of himſelf, who being eafily moved with 
the glory, to have a King of their own, readily con- 
deſcended ; and the better to enable Alimelech, they 
borrowed a 70 pieces of ſilver of their idol Baalberith, 
with which treaſure he hired a company of looſe and 
deſperate vagabonds, to aſſiſt his firſt deteſtable 
enterpriſe, to wit, the ſlaughter of his 70 brethren 
the ſons of Gideon, begotten on his wives, of which 
he had many, of all which none eſcaped but b Jo- 
tham the youngeſt, ho hid himfelf from his pre- 
ſent fury; all which he executed on one ſtone, a 
cruelty exceeding all that hath been written of in 
any age. Such is human ambition, a monſter that 
neither feareth God (tho' all- powerful, and whoſe 
revenges are without date and for everlaſting) nei- 
ther hath it re to nature, -which' laboureth the 
preſervation of every being; but it rageth alſo a- 
gainſt her, tho? garniſhed with beauty Which never 
dieth, and with love that hatht no end. All other 
Paſſions and affections, by which the fouls of men 
are tormented, are by their contraries oftentimes re- 
liſted or qualified. But ambition, which begetteth 
every vice, and is it ſelf the child and darling of 
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Satan, to6keth only towards the eds By it felt fet 


down, forgetting nothing (how fearful. and inhu- 


man ſoever) which may ſerve it; remem bring no- 
thing, whatſoever, juſtice, piety, right or religion, 
can offer and alledge on the contrary.” It aſcribeth 
the lamentable effects of like attempts, to the 
error or weaknefs of che undertakers, and rather 
raiſeth the adventute than feareth the like ſucceſs. 
t was the firſt ſin that the world had, and began in 
angels, for which they were caſt into hell, without 
hope of redemption. It was more ancient than 
man, and therefore no part of his natural corrup- 
tion, The puniſhment alſo preceded his creation 
yet hath the devil, which felt the ſinart thereof, 
taught him to forget the one, as out of date, and to 
practiſe the other, as behtting every age and con- 
dition, | 
Fotham, the youngeſt of Gideon's ſons, having eſ- 
caped the preſent peril, ſought by his beſt perſua- 


ſions to alienate the Sechemites, from the aſſiſting 
of this mercileſs tyrant, letting them Know, that 
thoſe which were virtuous, and whom reaſon and 


religion had taught the ſafe and happy eſtate of mo- 


derate ſubjection, had refuſed to receive as unlaw- 


ful, what others had not power to give, without 
direction from the King of kings; who from the 
beginning (as to his own peculiar people) had ap- 
pointed them by whom and how to be governed. 
This he taught them by the olive, which content- 


ed it ſelf with its fatneſs, the fig-tree with ſweetneſs, 
and the vine with the good juice it had; the bram- 
ble only, who was moſt baſe, cut down all the 
reſt, and accepted the ſoveraignty. He alſo fore- 
what ſhould 
befal them in the end, and how a fire ſhould come 


told them by a prophetical ſpirit, 


out of the bramble, and conſume the cedars of 


Libanon. 


Now (as it is an eaſy matter to call thoſe men 
back, whom rage without right led on) Gaal the 
ſon of Ebed withdrew the citizens of Sechem, from 
the ſervice of Abimelech; who therefore after ſome 
aſſaults entred the place, and maſtered it; and in 
concluſion fired the town, wherein their idol Baal- 


berith was worſhipped, and put all the people of 
all ſorts to the ſlaughter. Laſtly, in the aſſault of 
the caſtle or tower of Teber, himſelt was wounded 


in the head with a ſtone thrown over the wall b 


a woman, and finding himſelf mortally bruiſed, 
he commanded his own page to pierce his body, 
thereby to avoid the diſhonour of being ſlain by fo 


teeble a hand. | 


a> 
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While 4bimelech uſurped the government, the 


Lapithe and Centaurs made war againſt the The- 
bans. Theſe nations were deſcended of Apollo, and 
were the firſt in thoſe parts that deviſed to manage 


horſes,. to bridle and to fit them: inſomuch as when 
they firſt came down from the mountains of Pindus, 
into the plains, thoſe which: had never ſeen horſe- 
men before, 7 them creatures compounded 


of men and horſes ; ſo did the © Mexicans when. 
Ferdinando Cortes the Spaniard firſt invaded that 


empire. 


| After the death of Abimelech, Thola of Iſachar 


governed [/rae] 23 years, and after him Jair the 


Gileadite 22 years,, who ſeemeth to be deſcended of 
Fair, the ſon of Manafſeh, who in Moſes's time 


conquered a great 


this Fair there remained thirty 


part of Gilead, and called the 
ſame after his own name, 4 Haboth Jair. For to 


1 thoſe cities, 
which his anceſtor had recovered from the Amo- 


rites. Of theſe judges, becauſe there is nothing 
elſe written, it is an argument, that during all 


Qqq 
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uns. Iſrael lived without diſturbance and 
e wih; e a 


hen Fair judged 1ael, Priamus began to 
reign in Troy, who at ſuch time as Hercules 
ſack d lium, was carried away captive with his 
filter Heſione into Greece, and being afterwards re- 
deemed for ranſom, he rebuilt and greatly ſtrength- 
enced, and adorned Troy ; and fo far inlarged his 
dominions, as he 'became the ſupream lord in 
effect of all Aña the leſs. He married Hecnba the 
daughter of Ciſſeus king of Thrace, and had in all 
(faith * Cicero) fifty ſons, whereof ſeventeen by He- 
cuba, of whom Paris was one; who attempting to 
recover his aunt Heſione, took Helena the wife of 
Menelaus, the cauſe of the war which followed. 

Theſeus, the 10th king of Athens, began likewiſe 
to reign in the beginning of Fazir : ſome writers call 
him the ſon of Neptune and A#thra ; but Plutarch, 
in the ſtory of his life, finds him begotten of A- 
geus, of whom the Grecian ſea between it and A- 
ia the leſs took name. For when Minos had ma- 

ſtered the Athenians, ſo far as he forced them to 
pay him ſeven of their ſons every year for tribute, 
whom he incloſed within a labyrinth, to be devour- 
ed by the monſter Minotaur 3 becauſe belike the 
ſons of Taurus, which he begat on Paſiphae the 
queen, had the charge of them: among theſe ſeven 
Theſeus thruſt himſelt, not doubting by his valour 
ro deliver the reſt, and to free his country of that 
ſlavery, occaſioned for the death of Androgeus, Mi- 
nos's fon. 

And having poſſeſyd himſelf of Ariadne's at- 
fection, who was Minos's daughter, he received 
from her a bottom of thread, by which he con- 
ducted himſelf through all the crooked and inextri- 
cable turnings of the labyrinth, made in all like 
that of the city of crocodiles in Egypt ; by means 
whereof having ſlain the Minotaur, he found a rea- 
dy way to return, But whereas his father Ægeus 
had given order, that if he came back with victo 
and in ſafety, he ſhould uſe a white fail in ſign there- 
of, and not that mournful black fail, under which 
they left the port of Athens. This inſtruction be- 
ing either forgotten or neglected, Ægeus deſcrying 
the ſhip of The/eus\-with a black fail, caſt himſelf 
over the rocks down into the ſea, afterwards called 
of his name AÆgeum. 

One of the firſt famous acts of Theſeus, was the 
killing of Scyron, who kept a paſſage between Me- 
gara and the Peloponneſian Iſibmus, and threw all 
whom he maſtered into the ſea, from the high rocks. 
Afterwards he did the like to Cercyon, by wreſt- 
ling, who uſed by that art to kill others. He al- 
ſo rid the country of Procruſtos, who uſed to bend 
down theſtrong limbs of two trees, and faſtened by 
cords ſuch as he took, part of them tb one, and 
part to the other bough, and by their ſpringing 
up tore, them aſunder. So did he root out Peri- 
phetes, and other miſchievous thieves and murder- 
ers. He overthrew the army of the Amazons, 
who after many victories and vaſtations, entred the 
territory of Athens. Theſeus having taken their 
queen Hippolyta priſoner, begat on her Hippolyzus 3 
with whom afterwards his mother-in-law Phedra 
falling in love, and he refuſing to abuſe his father's 
bed, Phedra perſuaded Theſeus that his ſon offered 
to force her; after which it is feigned, that Theſeus be- 
ſought Neptune to revenge this wrong of his ſon's, 


by ſome violent death. Neptune, taking a time of 
advantage, ſent out his ſea-calves, as Hippolytus 


paſſed by the ſea-ſhore, and fo affrighted his horſes, 


as caſting the coach over, he was (by being intan- 
gled therein) torn in pieces; which miſerable and 
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undeſerved deſtiny, when Phædra had heard of 
ſhe ſtrangled, her ſelf. After, Which it is, feigneq. 
that Diana entreated Aſculapius to ſet Hippolytyy, 
pieces together, and to reſtore him to life; Which 
done, becauſe he was chaſt, ſhe led him with her 
into Italy, to accompany her in her hunting and field 
ſports. | | 

1 is probable that Hippolytus, when his father 
ſought his life, thanking to eſcape by ſea, was af. 
fronted thereat, and received many wounds in for. 
cing his paſſage and eſcape, which wounds Z/culapins, 
to wit, ſome skilful phyſician or chirurgeon, heal. 
ed again; after which he paſs d into /zaly, where 
he lived with Diana, that is, the lite of a hunter, 
in which he moſt deli But of thoſe ancient 
profane ſtories, Plutarch faith well, that as coſmo- 
graphers in their deſcriptions of the world, where 


they find many vaſt places, whereof they knew no. 


thing, fill the ſame with ſtrange beaſts, birds, and 
fiſhes, and with mathematical lines; ſo do the Gye- 
cian hiſtorians and poets imbroider and intermix 
the tales of ancient times with a world of fictions 
and fabulous diſcourſes. True it is, that Theſeus 
did many great things in imitation of Hercules, 
whom he made his pattern, and was the firſt that 
gathered the Athenians from being diſperſed in 
thin and ragged villages: in recompence whereof, 
and for deviſing them laws to live under, and in, 
order, he was, by the beggarly, mutable, and un- 
grateful multitude, in the end baniſhed. Some fay 
per oftraciſmum, by the law of lots, or names writ- 
ten on ſhells, which was a device of his own, 
He ſtole Helen (as they ſay) when ſhe was 15 
years old, from Aphidna, which city Caſtor and 
Pollux overturned, when they followed after e- 
ſeus, to recover their ſiſter. Eraſiſtratus and 
Pauſanias write, that Theſeus begat her with child 
at Argos, where ſhe erected a temple to Lucina; 
but her age makes the tale unlikely to, be true, and 
ſo doth Ovid, Non tamen ex facto fructum tulit ille 
petitum, c. The rape © Zuſch:us finds in the firſt 
of © 7air, who governed //rael 22 years, to whom 
ſucceeded Jephta or Fepte 6 years, to whom {4+ 
zan, who ruled 7 years, and then Habdon 8 years; 
in whoſe time was the fall of Troy. So as, it The- 
ſeus had a child by her in the iſt of Fair (at which 
time we muſt count her no leſs than 15 years old; 
for the women did not commonly begin ſo y 
as they do now) ſhe was then at leaſt 32 years old, 
at the deſtruction of Troy; and when ſhe was 
ſtolen by Paris 38; but herein the chronologers 
do not agree. Let Euſebius:; and Bunting, With 
Halicarnaſſeus do in effect , conſent, that the city 
was entred, and burnt in the firſt year of Den- 
phoon king of Athens, the ſucceſſor of Mueſtbeus, 
the ſucceſior of Theſeus, 17 days before the ſum- 
mer tropick ; and that about the 11th of Septem- 
ber following, the Trojaus croſs'd the Helleſpont 
into Thrace, and wintered there; and in the 
next ſpring that they navigated into Sicilia, 
where wintering the ſecond: year, the next fum- 
mer they arrived at Laurentum, and builded 
Lavinium. But * St. Auguſtine hath it otherwile, 


that when Polyphides governed Sicyon, Muae ff beus 


Athens, Tautanes 4ſſyria, Habdon {ſrael, then E 
neas arrived in Hal), tranſporting with him in 20 
ſhips the remainder of the Trojaus.z but the diffe- 
rence is not great; and Wh, 

ſtory of Troy at hand. 


more at large in the 

In Sicyona Phæſtus the two and twentieth kings 
reigned eight years, . by the common ac- 
count in the time of 75%. His ſucceſſors, Adre- 
ſus, who reigned four years, and Polyphides, who 
In Epi. Helen. 2 Judg. 10. 3. Bunt. Chron, Ruſcb/ Chron, Hal. I. l. 


reigned 
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reigned thirteen, are accourited to the time of Fair 3 
ſo is alſo | Mneftheus king of "Athens, and Atreus, 


who held a great part of Peloponneſus.” In Aſſyria, then 


during the government of theſe two peaceable jud- 
g Mitre, and after him Tautanes, reigned.” In 


Eeypt Amenophis, the fon of Ramſes, and afterwards kno 


Annemenes. 


Sr. VIII. 
Of the war of Thebes which was in this age. 


N this age was the war of Thebes, the moſt an- 

cient that ever Greek poet or hiſtorian wrote of. 
Wherefore the Roman poet Lucretius, affirming (as 
the Epicures in this point held truly againſt the Pe- 
ripateticks) that the world had a beginning, urg- 
eth them with this objection. 


— null fuit genitalis origo 
Rerumque & mundi ſemperque eterna fuere ; 
Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum, & funera Trojæ, 


Non alias alii quoque res cecinere poetæ. 


If all this world had no original, 

But things have ever been as now they are: 
Before the ſiege of Thebes or Troy's laſt fall, 
Why did no poet ſing ſome elder war. 


It is true, that in theſe times Greece was very ſa- 
vage, the inhabitants being often chaced from place 
to place, by the captains of greater tribes ; and no 
man thinking the ground whereonhe dwelt, his own, 
longer than he could hold it by ſtrong hand. 
Wherefore merchandize and other intercourſe they 
uſed little, neither did they plant many trees, or 
ſow more corn than was nece for their ſuſte- 
nance. Money they had little or none; for it is 
thought that the name of money was not heard 
in Greece, when Homer did write, who meaſures 
the value of gold and braſs by the worth in cattle ; 
ſaying, that the golden armour of Glaucus, was 
worth 100 beeves, and the copper armour of Dic- 
medes worth nine. {ramets | 

Robberies by land and ſea were common and 
without ſhame, and to ſteal horſes or kine was the 
uſual exerciſe of their great men. Their towns 
were not many, whereof thoſe that were walled 
were very few, and not. great. For Mycene L. 
principal city in Peloponneſus was 4) very littl 
thing, and 1 may — that the reſt 
were proportionable ; briefly, Greece was then in 
her infancy, and tho' in ſome ſmall towns of that 
half iſle of Peloponneſus, the inhabitants might have 
enjoyed quietneſs within their narrow bounds;; as 
likewiſe did the Athenians, becauſe their country was 
fo barren, that none did care to take it from them; 
yet that the land in general was very rude, it will 
ealily appear to ſuch as conſider what Thucydides the 
greateſt of their hiſtorians hath written to this ef- 
tect, in the preface to his hiſtory. , Wherefore, as 
in theſe latter times, idle chroniclers uſe, when they 
want good , matter, to fill whole books with reports 
of great froſts, or dry ſummers, and other ſuch 
things which no man cares to read; ſo did they, 
who ſpake of Greece in her beginnings, remember 
only the great floods which were in the times of 
Opyges, and Deucalion; or elſe. rehearſe; fables of 
men changed into. birds, -of.; ſtrange monſters; of 
adultery committed by their Gods, and the mighty 
men which they begat; without writing ought that 
lavourcd of humanity, before the time of the war 
of Thebes.z the brief whereof is this. 


Oedipus the ſon of Laius king of Thebes, having, 
deen caſt. forth when he was. an infant, becauſe an 
; Uacleforetold what evil ſnould come to paſs by him, 
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did afterwards in a narrow paſſuge contendirig for 


the way, ſlay his own father, not knowing 'eithef 
„nor long after, who he was: Afterwards he be- 
came king of Thebes, by marriage of the queen Jo- 
caſta, called by Homer, Od. i l. Epicaſte; on hom, not 
knowing her to be his mother, he begat two ſons, 
Eteocles and Polynices. But when in proceſs 6f time; 
finding out by good circumſtances, who' were his 
parents, he underſtood the grievous murder and 
inceſt he had committed, he tore out his own eyes 
for grief, and left the city. His wife and mother 
did hang herſelf. Some ſay, that Oedipus having his 
eyes pulled out, was expelled Thebes, bitterly curſing. 
his ſons, becauſe they ſuffered their father to be caſt 
out of the town, and aided him not. Howſoever 
it were, his two ſons made this agreement, that 
the one of them ſhould reign one year, and the o- 
ther another year, and fo by courſe reign inter- 
ly; but this appointment was ill obſerved. 
For when Polynices had, after a year's government, 
reſigned the kingdom to his brother ; or (according 
to others) when Eteocles had reigned the firſt year, 
he refuſed to give over the rule to Polynices. Here- 
upon Polynices fled unto Argos, where. Adraſius the 
ſon of Talaas then reigned, unto whoſe palace com- 
ing by night, he was driven to ſeek lodging in an 
out-houſe on the back-ſide. 1 
There he met with Tydexs the ſon of Oeneus, who 
was fled from Calydon ; with whom ftriving about 
their lodging, he fell to blows. Adraſtus hearing 
the noiſe, came forth and took up the quarrel. At 
which time perceiving in the ſhield of Tyderns a 
boar, in that of Polynices a lion, he remembred an 
old oracle, by which he was adviſed to give his 
two daughters in marriage to a lion and a boar; 
and accordingly he did beſtow his daughter Argia 
upon Tydeus, and Deipyle upon Polynices, promi- 


ſing to reſtore them both to their countries. To this 


purpoſe leyying an army, and aſſembling as many 
valiant. captains as he could'draw to follow him, he 
was deſirous, among others, to carry Amphiaraus, 


the ſon of Oicleus, a great ſoothſayer and a valiant 


man, along with him. But Amphiaraus, who is 
ſaid to have foreſeen all things, knowing well that 


none of the captains ſhould eſcape, ſave only Adra- 


ſtus, did both utterly refuſe to be one in that ex- 
pedition, and perſuaded others to ſtay at home. 


Polynices therefore dealt with Eriphyle the wife of 
Ampbiaraus, offering unto her a very fair bracelet, 
upon condition that ſhe ſhould cauſe her husband to 


affiſt him. The ſoothſayer knowing what ſhould 
work. his deſtiny, forbad his wife to take 


precious a jewel, that ſhe could not refuſe it. There- 
fore, whereas a great controverſy, between Ampbia- 
raus and Adraſtus, was by way of compromiſe put 
unto the deciſion of Eryphile, either of them þeing 
bound by ſolemn oath to ſtand to her appointment: 


ſhe ordered the matter ſo, as a woman ſhould, that 
loved a bracelet better than her husband. He no-) 
finding that it was more eaſy to foreſee than avoid 


deſtiny, ſought for ſuch comfort as revenge might 


afford; giving in charge to his ſons; that when they 
came to full age, they ſhould kill their mother; ' 


and make ſtrong war upon the Thebans, © 

| Now had Aaraſtus aſſembled all his forces, of 
which the ſeven chief leaders were, himſelf, Am- 
phiaraus, Capanens, and Hippomedon (inſtead of 


whom ſome name» Meciſtens) all Argives, with Po- 


Iynices the Theban, Tydeus the iolian, and Par- 


thenopeus ther Arcudian, ſon of 'Meltager and Ata- 
lanta. When the army came to the Nemæan wood, 


- 


they met a woman, whom they deſired to help them 
to ſome water, ſhe having a child in her arms, 


laid 


any gift 
of Polynices. But the bracelet was in her eyes ſo 
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laid it down, and led the Argives to a ſpring; but 
Ws ſhe returned, FR __— lain the child. 
his woman was Wyimle the daughter of | 7hoas 
the Lemnian, whom ſhe would have ſaved when 
the women of the iſle flew all the males by con- 
piracy, intending to lead an Amazonian life. For 
uch her piety, the Lemnian wives did fell her to 
pirates, and the pirates to Lycurgus lord of the 
country about Nemæa, whoſe young ſon Qpheltes 
or Arcbemorus, ſhe did nurſe, and loſt, as is ſhew 
before. When upon the child's death ſhe hid herſelf 
tor fear of her maſter, Amphiaraus told her ſons 
where they ſhould find her; and the Argives did 
both kill the ſerpent which had ſlain the child, and 
in memory of the chance, did inſtitute folemn fu- 
neral games called Nemæan, wherein Adraſtus won 
the prize with his ſwiſt horſe Arion, Dydeus with 
whorlbats, Amphiaraus at running and quoiting, 
Polynices at wreſtling, Parthenopæus at ſhooting, and 
one Laodocus in darting. This was the firſt inſtitu- 
tion of the Nemæan games, which continued after 
famous in Greece for very many ages. There are 
who think, that they were ordained in honour of 
one Opheltus, a Lacedemonian. Some ſay by Her- 
cules, when he had ſlain the Nemæan lion: but 
the common opinion agrees with that which is here 
ſet down. £2 no | 
From Nemæa, the Argives marching onwards, 
arrived at Citheron, whence Tydeus was by them 
ſent ambaſſador to Thebes, to require of Eteocles 
the performance of covenants between him and Po- 
{[ynices. This meſſage was nothing agreeable to 
Eteocles, who was thoroughly reſolved to hold what 
he had, as long as he could: which Tydeus per- 
ceiving, and intending partly to get honour, partly 
to try what mettle was in the Thebans, he made many 
challenges, and obtained victory in all of them, 
not without much envy and malice of the people, 
who laid fifty men in ambuſh, to intercept him at; 
his return to the army, of which fifty he flew all 
but one, whom he ſent back to the city, as a re- 
rter and witneſs of his valour. When the Ar- 
gives underſtood how refolved Ezeocles was, they 
preſented themſelves before the city, and encamped 
round about it. Thebes is faid to have had at that time 
ſeven gates, which belike ſtood not far aſunder, 
ſeeing that the Argives (who afterward when they 


were very far ſtronger could ſcarce muſter up more 4 


thouſands than Thebes had gates) did compaſs the 
town. Adraſtus quartered before the gate Hama 
loides, Capaneus before the Ogygean, Tydeus before: 
Crenis, Amphiaraus at Proetis, Hippomedon at 
Anchais, Parthenopeus at Electra, and Polynices at 
Hyp/iſta. In the mean ſeaſon, Eteocles having arm 
ed his men, and appointed commanders unto them, 


took advice of Trre/ias the ſoothſayer, who pro- 
miſed victory to the Thebans, if Menæcius the fon of 


Creon, a principal man of the city, would vow him- 


ſelf to be ſlain in honour of Mars the God of war. 
So full of malice and pride is the devil, and ſo en- 
vious at his Creator's glory, that he not only chal- 
lengeth honours due to God alone, as oblations and 
ſacrifices, with all divine worſhip, but commandeth:: contrary 
us to offer our ſelves, and our children unto him, 
when he hath ſufficiently clouded mens underſtand- 


ings, and bewitched their wills with ignoranceand 


blind devotion. And ſuch abominable ſacrifice of ſepulchre ; 
men, maids, and children hath he exacted of the 
priamat burnt willingly 


Syrians, Garthaginians, Gauls, Germans, Cy 


Egyptians, and of many other, if not of all; nati«\ tented the ſons of thoſe captains hie 
ons, when thro' ignorance or fear they were moſt: at Thebes, that any leſs revenge 
„tho wherefore ten. years after having levied forces,” Ai. 


filled with ſuperſtition. - But as they grew 
wiſe, ſo did he wax leſs impudent in cunning 
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ed, Aura 


not leſs malicious in deſiring the contiquance of ſuch 


a — 


barbaraus inhurnanity. For king Dipbittivini G, 


without advice of any oracle, made the idol f 


that reſt contented with an ax inſtead of 
man. Tiberius forbad human ſacrifices in frint 
and crucified the prieſts in the groves where the. 
had practiſed them. Hercules taught the Iain 
to drown men of hay inſtead of the living, yet 3. 
mong the ſavages in the JYeft- [ndies, theſe cruel 
offerings have been practiſed of late ages; which 
as it 1s a ſufficient argument, that Sataz's: malice i, 
only covered and hidden by this ſubtilty among ci. 
vil people: ſo may it ſerve as à probable conjec. 
ture of the barbariſms then reigning” in Gree, 
For Menæcius, as ſoon as he underſtood” that his 
death might purchaſe victory to his people, beſtow. 
ed himſelf (as he thought) upon Mars, Killing him. 
ſelf before the gates of the city. Then was a batt}. 
fought, wherein the Argives prevailed fo far at the 
firſt, that Capaneus advancing ladders tothe wall, 
got up upon the rampart ; whence, when he fell, 
or was caſt down, or (as writers have it) was ſtric- 
ken down by Jupiter with a thunder-bolt, the 4, 

ives fled. Many on each part were flain in this 

__ which ne" both ſides to deſite that reh. 
cles and Polynices might try out the quarrel in ſingle 
fight; where the two bearkiten 22 
each other. 

Another battle was fought after their deaths, 
wherein the ſons of Aftacus behaved themſelves 
very valiantly: Iſmnarus, one of the ſons, flew Hip- 
pomedon, which was one of the ſeven princes ; Par. 
thenopæus being another of the ſeven (who was faid 
to have been ſo fair, that none would hurt him 
when his face was bare) was flain by Amphidicus, 
or, as ſome ſay, by Periclymenus the fon of Ner- 
tune; and the valiant Yydeus by Menalippus ; yet 
ere Tydens died, the head of Menalippus was brought 
unto him by Ampbiaraus, which he cruelly tore 
open, and ſwallowed up the brains. Upon which 
fact, it is ſaid, chat Pallas who had brought from 
Jupiter ſuch remedy for his wounds, as ſhould have 
made him immortal, refuſed to beftow it upon him; 
whereby, perhaps, was meant, that his honour, 
which might have continued immortal, did periſh 
through: the beaſtly rage that he ſhewed at his death. 
The hoſt of the Argives being wholly diſeomfit- 
and Ampbiaruns fſed; of whom Am- 
araus is ſaid to have been ſwallowed quick into 
the earth, near to the river Hnenus, t with 
His chariot; and fo loſt out f mens fight, being 
peradventure overwhelmed with dead <carcaſes or 
drowned in the river; and his body never found, 
nor greatly ſougſit for. Auraſtus eſcaped on his 
good horſe Arion, and came to Atbens; where fi- 
ting at an altar, called he altar of mercy, he made 
ſupplication ſox their aid to recover their bodies. 
For Creos having obtainet'the' government of 
Fhebes, after' che death of Bieories, ould not ſuf- 
fer the bodies of the Aygives to de buried; hut cau · 
ee ghter then Hving of Oel- 


buried quick; betauſe ſhe' had"Pupht 
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paneus, threw he | 3 

with her husband. + Burr it lierte con 
h 'were"flain 
ſhould be taken 
the ruin of the city; 


of their fathers death, than 


Pre. 


promachus of Parthenopæus; Sthenelns of Capas 
neus, Therſander of Polynices, and. Euripylus ot 
eciſteus, marched thither under the conduct of 
ſſemæon the ſon of © Amphiaraus ; with whom 
alſo went his brother Ampbilackus. Apollo pro- 
miſed victory if Alemæon were their captain, whom 
after wards by another oracle he commanded to kill 
his own mother. rn Cm le | 
When they came to the city, they were in- 
countred by Laodamas the ſon of Eteocles, then 
king of the Thebans (for Creon was only tutor to 
Laudamas) Who tho? he did vallantly in the battel, 
and ſlew /Egialeus, yet was he put to the worſt, 
and driven to fly, or (according to Apollodorus) ſlain 
by Al mæon. Aſter this diſaſter the citizens began 
to deſire compoſition; but in the mean time the 
convey'd themſelves with their wives and children 
away from thence by night, and ſo began to wan- 
der up and down, till at length they built the 
town called Eftiea. The Argives, when they 
perceived that their enemies had quitted the town, 
entring into it, ſacked it, threw down the walls, 
and laid it waſte 3 howbeit it is reported by ſome, 
that the town was ſaved by Ther ſander, the ſon of 
Polynices, who cauſing the citizens to return, did 
there reign over them. That he ſaved the city 
from utter deſtruction, it is very likely, for he 
reigned there, and led the Thebans to the war o 
Troy, which very ſhortly after enſued. - 


SECT. IX. 


Of Jephta, and how the three hundred years which 
be {peaketh of, Judg. xi. 28. are to be reconciled 
with the places, Acts xiii. 20. 1 Kings vi. 1. 
togel her with ſome other things touching chronolo- 
gy about theſe times. 


| Fter the death of Jair (near about whoſe 
A times theſe things happened in Greece, and 
during whoſe government, and that of Thola, 
Iſrael lived in peace and in — revolted 
again from the law and ſervice of God, and be- 
came more wicked and idolatrous than ever. 
For whereas in the former times they worſhipped 
3 Zaal and Aſteroth, they now became followers of 
all the heathen nations adjoining, and imbraced 
the idols of the Aramites, of the Zidonians, Mo- 
avites, and Ammonites; with thoſe of the Phi- 


liſlines. And as it before pleaſed God to correct 


them by the Aramites, by the Amalekites, and 
Midianites; fo now he ſcourged them by the b Am- 
monites, and afterwards by the Philiſtines. | 

Now among the //7aelites, thoſe of Gilead being 
moſt oppreſs'd, becauſe they bordered upon the 
Ammonites, they were inforc'd to ſeek Jeptha, 
whom they had formerly deſpiſed and caſt from 
them, becauſe he was baſe born; but he (notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe former injuries) participating more 
of godly compaſſion, than of deviliſh hatred and 
revenge, was content to lead the Gileadites to the 
war, upon condition that they ſhould eſtabliſh him 
their governour after victory. And when he had 
diſputed with Ammon for the land, diſproved 
Ammon's right, and fortified the title of 1/79el 
by many arguments, the ſame prevailing nothing, 
he began the war; and being ſtrengthened by 
God, overthrew them; and did not only beat 
them out of the plains, but forc'd them over the 
mountains of Arabia, even to Minnith, and Abel 
of the vineyards, cities expreſs d heretofore in the 
deſcription of the holy land. After which victo- 
ry it is ſaid, that he performed the vain vow, which 
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he mide; t6 ſacrifice the firſt living creature he in- 
countred, coming out of his houſe to meet him 5 
which happened to be his own daughter, and only 
child, who with all patienceſubmitted herſelf; and 
only deſired two months time to bewail her vir- 
anity on the mountains of Gilead; becauſe ih het 


e 
the iſſues of her father ended but the other opi- 


nion that ſhe was not offered, is more probable; 
which (Horræus and others prove ſufficiently. 
After theſe things the children of [/-ae/, of the 
tribe of Ephraim, either envious of Jephta's vic- 
tory, otherwiſe making way to their future calami- 
ty, and to the moſt grievous flavery that ever 
Iſrael ſuffered, quarrelled with Jephta, that they 
were not called to the war; as before- time they 


y had conteſted with Gideon. Jepbhta hereupon in- 


torc'd to defend himſelf againſt their fury, in the 
incounter ſlew of them *42000, which ſo weaken'd 
the body of the land, as the Philiſtines had an ea- 
fy conqueſt of them all not long after: Jephia, af- 
ter he had judged Iſrael 6 years died; to whom 
ſucceeded Ibzan, who ruled 7 years: after him 
Elon was their judge 10 years: in all which time 
Iſrael had peace. Euſebius finds not Elon, whom 
he calleth Adon, for in the Septuagint, approved 
in his time, this judge was omitted. 

Now before I go on with the reſt, it ſhall be 
neceſſary upon the occaſion of Jephta's account 
of the times Judg. xi. 28. (where he ſays that J/- 
rae] had then poſſeſs'd the eaſt fide of Jordan 300 
years) to ſpeak ſomewhat of the times of the judges, 
and of the differing opinions among the divines 
and chronologers: there being found three places 
of ſcripture, touching this point, ſeeming repug- 
nant, or diſagreeing : the firſt is in this diſpute 
between Jephta and Ammon, for the right and poſ- 
ſeſſion of Gilead: the ſecond is that of St. Paul, 


Acls xiii. the third is that which is in the 1ſt of 
Kings. Jepbta here challengeth the poſſeſſion of 


Gilead for 300 years: St. Paul giveth to the judges, 


as it ſeems, from the end of Joſhua, to the laſt of 


Heli, 450 years. In the 1f of kings it is taught, 
that from the departing of //-ae/ out of Egypt, to 
the foundation of Solomon's temple, there were con- 
ſumed 480 years. To the firſt, Beroaldus findeth 
Jephta*s 300 years to be but 266 years, to wit, 
18 of Joſhua, 40 of Othoniel, 80 of Aod and Sam- 
gar, 40 of Deborah, 40 of Gideon, 3 of Abime- 
lech, 23 of Thola, and 22 of Fair but Jephta 
(faith Beroaldus) t putteth or propoſeth a certain 
number, for an uncertatn : Sic ut dicat annum a- 
gi prope trecenteſimum, ex quo nullus litem ea de re 
moverit Iſraeli; So he ſpeaketh (faith he) as mean- 
ing, that then it was about or well nigh the three 
hundredth year, ſince //7ae! poſſeſſed thoſe coun- 
tries, no man making queſtion of their right. Co- 
doman on the contrary finds more years than 
Jephta named by 65, to wit, 365, whereof 71 
were ſpent in Iſrael's captivity, at ſeveral times, 
of which (as Codoman thinketh) Jephta forbare to 
t the whole ſum, or any great part, leſt the 
Ammonite ſhould have juſtly objected, that 71 of 
thoſe years, the //raelites were in captivity and 
vaſſals to their neighbour princes, and therefore 
knowing that to name 3oo years, it was enough 
for preſcription, he omitted the reſt. 
To juſtify this account of 365 years, beſides the 
71 years of captivity or affliction, to be added 
to Beroaldus's 266, he addeth alſo 28 years more; 
and ſo maketh up the ſum of 363. Theſe 28 
years he findeth out thus ; 20 years he gives to the 
ſeniors between Joſbua and Othoniel ; and where 


® Judg. 10. b Theperſecution of the Ammonites /a/ted 18 years, and ended in the year of the world 2820, in which year Jephta 
began. Judg. 11. © Judg. 11. 33. 4 Bor. in Judg. © Judg, 12. f Id facit numero certo pro incerto propoſito. K 
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Beroaldus alloweth but 18 year to Joſina's 
vernment, Codoman accounts that his rule laſted 
26 according to Foſephus 3 whereas St. Augnſtine 
and Euſebias give him 27, Melanchthon 32. The 
truth is, that this addition of 26 years is far 
more doubtful than the other of 7x. But tho 
we admit not of this addition, yet by accounting 
of ſome part of the years of affliction (to wit, 34 
years of the 71) if we add them to the 266 
of Beroaldus, which reckoneth none of theſe, we 
have the juſt number of 300 years. Neither is it 
ſtrange, that Jephta ſhould leave out more than 
half of theſe years of affliction : ſeeing, as it is al- 
ready ſaid, the Ammonites might except againſt 
theſe 71 years, and ſay, that during theſe years, 
or at leaſt a good part of them, the Mraelites had 
no quiet poſſeſſion of the countries in queſtion. 
Martin Luther is the author of a third opinion, 
making thoſe 300 years remembred by Jepbta, 
to be 306, which odd years, faith he, Fephra o- 
mitteth. But becauſe the years of every judge as 
they reigned, cannot make up this number of 306, 
but do only compound 266, therefore doth Luther 
add to this number, the whole time which Moſes 
ſpent in the deſerts of Arabia Petrea z Which 40 
years of Moſes, added to the number which Bero- 
aldus findeth of 266, make indeed 306. 

But 1 fee nothing in the text to warrant Lu- 
ther's judgment herein; for in the diſpute between 
Jephta and Ammon for the land of Gilead, it is 
written in the perſon of Ammon in theſe words: 
Becauſe Iſrael took my land, when they came up 
from Egypi, from Arnon unto Jaboc, &c. now there- 
fore reftore thoſe lands quietly or in peace. So by 
this place it is plain, that the time is not to be ac- 
counted from Moſes's departure out of Egypt; but 
from the time that the land was poſſeſs' d. For 
it is ſaid, Quia cepit Iſrael terram meam; Be- 
cauſe Iſrael took my land; and therefore the be- 
ginning of this account, is to be referred to the 
time of the taking: which Jephia's anſwer alſo 
confirmeth in theſe words; M hen Iſrael delt in 
Heſhbon and in her towns, and in Aroer and in 
her towns, and in all the cities that are by the coaſt 
of Arnon, 300 years : why did ye not then recover 
them in that ſpace ? So as this place ſpeaks it di- 
rectly, that //ael had inhabited and dwelt in the 
Cities of Gjlead 300 years; and therefore to ac- 
count the times from the hopes or intents, that 
Iſrael had to poſſeſs it, it ſeemeth ſomewhat ſtrain- 
ed to me; for we do not uſe to reckon the time 
of our conqueſts in France, from our princes in- 
tents or purpoſes, but from their victories andpoſ- 
ſeſſions. 

Junius nevertheleſs likes the opinion of Luther, 
and ſays, that this time of 300 years hath refe- 
rence, and is to take beginning from the firſt of 
Jepbta's narration; when he makes a brief repe- 


tition of Moſes's whole journey; to wit, at the 


16th verſe of the xith chapter of Judges in our 
tranſlation in theſe words; Hut when Iſrael came 
up from Egypt, &c. And therefore Moſes's 40 
years (as he thinks) are to be accounted, which 
make the number of 305 years; and not only the 
time in which Jſrael poſleſs'd Gilead, according 
to the text, and Jephta's own words; of which 
I leave the judgment to others; to whom alſo I 
leave to judge, whether we may not begin the 
480 years, from the deliverance out of Egypt to 
the temple, even from the firſt departure out of 
Egypt, and yet find a more probable reconciliati- 
on of St. PauPs and Fephta's account with this 


n 2 
ſigniſied. For „ touching Jepbta's 300 

— che eaſt fide of Jordan, 0 
be remembered, chat for a good while before the 
Iſraelites poſſeſſed: it, Sebon and 2 Uiſpoſ. 
ſeſſed Moab and Ammon thereof; that when 
the Iſtaelitet had conquered Sebos and Op, the 
right of poſſeſſion, which they had, paſſed to 774. 


years el; and ſo Jephra might ſay, that they had poſſeſ. 


ſed thoſe countries 300 years, reckoning 266 year, 
of their own poſſeſſion, and the reſt of the poſſeſſion 
of the two kings Sehon and Og, whoſe right the 
Tſraelites had by the law of conqueſt. | 
The ſecond place diſputed is this of St. Pg} 
Afts xiii, that from the end of © Foſbra, to the be 
ginning of Sammel, there paſs'd 450 years. And 
this place Lasber underſtandeth alſo beſides the 
Kreniſemiut, and Beka, for I have not read his 
commentaries. For he accounteth from the death 
of Moſes, to the laſt year of Heli, but 357 years; 
and this he doth the better to approve the times 
from the egreſſſon out of Eg9pr to the building of 
the temple, which in 1 Kizs vi. is faid to be 480 
rs. 

Now for as much as St. Paul (as it ſeems) 
finds 450 years from the death of Joſbua, to the 
laſt of Heli, and leaves but 3e years for Saul and 
Samuel, who governed 40, for David who ruled 
40, and for Solomon who wore the crown three 
whole years ere the foundation of the temple was 
laid; therefore Luther takes it, that there was 
an error in the ſcribe, who wrote out this piece of 
ſcripture of St. Paul, to wit, 4 Then afterwards be 
gave unto them judges about 450 years, unto the 
time of Samuel the prophet ; the words then after- 
ward, being clearly referred to the death or after 
the death of Joſhua, as ſhall be hereafter proved. 
But where St. Luke, rehearſing the words of St. 
Paul, wrote $50 years (faith Lat her) the ſcribe 
in the tranſcription being deceived, by the aſ- 
finity of thoſe two Greek words, whereof the one 
ſignifieth 300, and the other 400, wrote Tetra- 
coſivis for Triacofivis 400 years for 300 years, and 
450 for 350. This he ſeeketh to ſtrengthen by 
many arguments; to which opinion Beza in his 
great annotations adhereth. A contrary judgment 
to this hath Codoman; where Luther and Beza 
begin at Moſes's death, he takes his account from 
the death of Joſbua, and from thence to the be- 
ginning of Samuel he makes 430 years, to wit, 
of the judges (not reckoning Sampfon's years) 
319, and of years of ſervitude and affliction un- 
der ſtrangers 111. The reaſon why he doth not 
reckon Sampſon's 20 years, is, becauſe he thinks 
that they were of the 40 years, in which 
the Philiſtines are ſard to have oppreſſed //raz/. 
For it is plain, that during all © Sampſon's time, 
they were lords over 7/7ae]. So then of the judges, 
beſides the 111 years of ſervitude, Codbman reck- 
oneth (as I have ſ##d) 319 years, which two fums 
put together make 430 years, and whereas K. 
Paul nameth 450 years, he finds 20 years to make 
up St. Pauls number, to lia ve been ſpent after 
the death of Joſbua by the ſemors, before the cap- 
tivity of Chuſhan, or the election of Orbomie' 3 
which 20 years added to 430, make 450, 4 
cording to St. Paul. To approve this time of 
elders, he citeth two of ſcripture, namely, 
the xxivth of Joſbaa, and the 2d of Judges, n 
each of which places it is written, that //rae! /{ 
the Lord all the days of Foſbua, and all the dj 


a Judg. 11. 28. b Junius in the 11th of Jud; note. © Read the 24th of Joſhua, and 2 Judg. 7. Funct. Chron, fol. 4. Ben 


in hi; annotations upon the 13th of the Acts, ver. 20. % Adds 13. 


23, © 


. 13. Jadg. 15. 11. the 
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the elders that over-dioed Fofhua, fo as to theſe 
times of the elders, Codoman giveth 20 years, 
which make as before 4.50, according to St. Paul. 
Neither would it breed any great difficulty in this 
opinion, if here alſo che 20 years of the ſeniors, 
detween Foſbua and Othoniel, ſhould be deny'd. 


For they which deny theſe years, and make Orbo- Ex 


%s 40 to begin preſently upon the death of Fo- 
—— —— of this reckoning they 


have 20 years leſs than Codoman, ſo towards the 
end of it (when they reckon the years of affliction, 

rt from the years of the judges) in the number 
of Sampſon's years, and ot the 40 
Philiſtines oppreſſing the Iſcuelites, they have 20 
years more than Codoman. For they reckon theſe 
$0 years of oppreſſion, all of them apart from 
$*ampſon's 20, | but Codoman as is ſaid makes Samp- 
ſon's 20 to be the one half of the 40 of the Phi- 
Hines oppreſſions; ſo that if the 20 of the 
ſeniors be not allowed to Codoman, then he may 
reckon (as the letter of the text ſeems to inforce) 
that the Philiſtines in an Inter-regnum, before 


Sampſon judged Iſrael, vexed the Ifraelites 40 read 


years, beſides the 20 while Sampſon was their judge, 
and ſo the reckoning will come to 4.50 years be- 
tween the end of Joſbua, and the beginning of 
Samuel, tho? we admit not of an Inter-regnum of 
the ſeniors, between Joſbua and Othomiel : tor if the 
times of their affliction be ſum'd, make 111 
years, to which if we add the years of the judges, 
which are 339, we have the juſt ſum of 450. And 
this computation, either one way or other, may 
ſeem to be much more probable, than theirs that 
correct the text, altho* we ſhould admir of their 
correction thereof, and read with them 350 for 
450. For whereas they conceive that this time 
of 350 years, is to begin immediately, or ſoon af- 
ter the death of Moſes ; certainly the place of St. 
Paul doth evidently teach the contrary, tho? it be 
received for true, that there was vitium ſcriptoris 
in the reſt, For theſe be St. PauPs words; And 
about the time of 40 years, God ſuffered their man- 
ners in the wilderneſs 3 and be deſtroyed ſeven na- 
tions in the land of Canaan, and divided their land 
to them by lot. Then afterwards he gave unto 
them judges about 450 years, unto the time of Sa- 
muel the prophet. So as firſt in the 18th verſe he 
ſpeaketh of Moſes, and of his years ſpent in the 
wilderneſs, then in the 19th verſe he cometh to the 
acts of Foſbua; which were that he deſtroy'd 7 na- 
tions in the land of Canaan, and divided their 
land to them by lot. In the 20th verſe it follow- 
eth; Then afterwards he gave them judges about 
450 years, &c. And therefore to reckon from 
the death of Moſes, is wide of St. Paul's meaning, 
io far as my weak underſtanding can pierce it. 
The only inconvenience of any weight in the opi- 
nion of Codoman touching this place in the Acts, 
is that it ſeems irreconcileable with the account 
1 Kings vi. 11. For if indeed there were ſpent 
450 years between the end of Jaſbua, and the 
beginning of Samuel, certainly there muſt needs 

much more than 480 years between the beginning 
of the //racktes journeying from Ag pt, and the 
foundation of the temple- by os To this 
difficulty Codaman anſwereth, that theſe 480 years 
1 Kings vi. 1. maſt begin to be reckoned, not in 
the beginning, but in the ending of their journey- 
ing from Egypt, which he makes to be 25 years 
after the beginning of Othoniel's government; from 
whenceaf we caſt the years of the judges, with the 
years of fer vitude (which ſums according to his ac- 
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count, of which we have alfrady ſpoken, make 

397 years) and ſo to theſe years add the 40 of Ha- 

muei and Saul, and the 40 of David, and the 3 
th 


of David: 
of Solomon, we ſhall have the Jt ſum of 480 
years, Neither is it hard, faith he, that An- 
nus egreſſionis, 1 Reg. vi. 1. ſhould be underſtood 


reſſionis non incipientis ſed finite, the year of 
their coming out of Egypt (for fo it is in the ori- 
ginal) or the year after they came out of Egypt, may 
well be underſtood for the year after they were 
come out thence, that is, after they had ended 
their wandring from thence. For fo we find that 

ings, which were done 40 years after they had 
ſet foot out of Egypt, are ſaid to have been done 
in their going out of Egypt, as P/alm cxiv. ben 
Iſrael came out of Egypt, Jordan was driven back. 
And Deut. iv. 45. Theſe are the teflimonies which 
Moſes ſpake when they rame out of Epypt. And 
thus far it ſeerns we may very well agree with 
Codoman, for the interpretation of the words ab 
exitu, to be as much as gaum exiviſſent, or ab ex- 
itu finito : for if Junius, Deut. iv. 45. do well 
guum exivifſſent, for in exitu, as it ſeems that 
herein he doth well, why may not we alſo, to 
avoid contradiction in the ſcripture, expound ab 
exitu to be poſiquam exiviſſent ? 

The next point to be cleared is, how their jour- 
neying ſhould be ſaid, not to have had end until 
the 25th year after the victory of Othoniel. To 
this Codoman anſwereth, that then it had no end 
till when all the tribes had obtained their por- 
tions, which happened not until this time; at 
which time the Danites at length ſeated themſelves, 
as it is declared, Judg. xviii. For doubtleſs to this 
time the expedition may moſt conveniently be re- 
ferred. And thus without any great inconvenience 
to him appearing, doth Codoman reconcile the ac- 
count of Zephiha, Judg. xvin. 1. and St. Paul, 
with that in 1 Kings vi. Now whereas it is ſaid, 
that the expedition of the Danites was, when there 
was no king in [/rae] : To this Codoman anſwer- 
eth, that it is not neceſſary that we ſhould ſuppoſe 
that Orhoniel lived all thoſe 40 years of reſt, 
of which Fudg. iii. 11. So that by the 25 years 
after his victory, either he might have been dead, 
or at leaſt, as Gideon did, he might have refuſed 
all ſoveraignty; and ſo either way it might truly 
be ſaid, that at this time (to wit, the 25th year 
after Othoniei's r there was no king in //- 
racl. This opinion of Codoman, if it were as con- 
ſonant to other chronologers grounding their opi- 
nions on the plain text, where it is indiſputable, 
as it is in it ſelf round enough and coherent, might 
perhaps be received as good; eſpecially confider- 
ing that the ſpeeches of St. Paul have not other- 
wile found any interpretation, maintaining them as 
abſolutely true, in ſuch manner as they found and 
are ſet down. But ſeeing that he wanteth all help 
of authority, we may juſtly ſuſpect the ſuppoſition 
whereupon his opinton 1s grounded ; it being ſuch 
as the conſent of many authors would hardly ſuf- 
fice to make very probable. For who hath told 
Codoman, that the conqueſt of Laiſh, by the tribe 
of Dan, was performed in the five and twentieth 
year of Othonie !? Or what other probability hath 
he than his own conjecture, to ſhew that Orhonie! 
did ſo renounce the office of a judge after five 
and twenty years, that it might then he truly faid 
there was no king in //rael, bur every man did that 
which was good in his own eyes. 

Now concerning the rehearfal of the law by 
Mofes, and the ſtopping of Jordan, they might 
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indeed be properly ſaid to have been, when 1/rae! 
came out of Egypt; like as we ſay, that — 
Edward I. was crowned when he came out of 
the Holy Land ;, for ſo all journies with their ac- 
cidents commonly take name from the place, either 
whence or whither they tend. But I think he can 
find no ſuch phraſe of ſpeech in ſcripture, as li- 
miteth a journey by an accident, or Aich, by con- 
verting the propoſition, when Jordan was turning 
back, //rael came out of Egypt. Indeed moſt im- 
proper it were to give date unto actions commen- 
ced long after, from an expedition finiſhed long 
before; namely to ſay, that king Edward, at his 
arrival out of Palæſtina, did win Scotland, or 
died at Carliſle, How may we then believe, that 
enterprize performed ſo many years after the di- 
viſion of the land (which followed the conqueſt at 
the journey's end) ſhould be faid to have been at 
the time of the departure out of Egypt ? Or who 
will not think it moſt ſtrange, that the moſt no- 
table account of time, ſerving as the only guide 
for certain ages in ſacred chronology, ſhould not 
take name and beginning, from that illuſtrious de- 
liverance out of Egypt, rehearſed often by God 
himſelf among the principal of his benefits to //- 
rael, whereot the very day and month -are re- 
corded in ſcripture (as likewiſe are the year and 
month wherein it expired) and the form of the year 
upon that occaſion changed; but ſhould have re- 
terence to the ſurprizing of a town by 600 men, 
that robb'd a chappel by the way, and ſtole from 
thence idols to be their guides, as not going to 
work in God's name ? For this accident, where- 
upon Codoman buildeth, hath either no time giv- 
en to it, or a time far different from that which 
he ſuppoſeth, and is indeed rather by him placed 
in ſuch a year, becaule it beſt ſtood with his inter- 

retation ſo to have it, than for any certainty or 
likelihoood of the thing itſelf. 

Wherefore we may beſt agree with ſuch as af- 
firm, that the apoſtle St. Paul did not herein la- 
bour to ſet down the courſe of time exactly (a 
thing no way concerning his purpoſe) but only to 
ſhew that God, who had choſen //rae] to be his 
people, delivered them out of bondage, and ruled 
them by judges and prophets, unto the time of 
Saul; did raiſe up our Lord Jeſus Chriſt eut of 
the ſeed of David the king, in whoſe ſucceſſion 
the crown was eſtabliſhed, and promiſe made of a 
kingdom that ſhould have no end. Now in re- 
hearſing briefly thus much, which tended as a pre- 
face to the declaration following (wherein he ſhew- 
eth Chriſt to have been the true Mefias) the apo- 
{tle was ſo far from labouring to make an exact 
calculation of time (the hiſtory being ſo well known, 
and believed of the Jews to whom he preached) 
that he ſpake as it were at large of the 40 years 
conſumed in the wilderneſs, whereof no man 
doubted ; ſaying, that God ſuffered their man- 
ners in the wilderneſs about 40 years. In like 
manner he proceeded, ſaying, that from the diviſion 
of the land unto the days of Samuel the prophet, 
in whoſe time they required to have a king, there 
paſſed about 450 years. Neither did he ſtand 
to tell them, that 111 years of bondage mentio- 
ned in this middle while, were by exact compu- 
tation to be included within the 339 years of 
the Judges; for this had been an impertinent 
digrefſion from the argument which he had in 
hand. Wherefore it is a work not ſo needful as 
laborious, to ſearch out of this place, that which 
the apoſtle did not here intend to teach, when 
the ſum of 480 years is ſo expreſly and purpoſe- 
ly ſet down. . 
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Now that the words of St. Paul (if there be no 
fault in the copy thro? error of ſome ſeribe) are 
not ſo curiouſly to be examined in matter of chro- 
nology, but muſt be taken as having reference t0 
the memory and apprehenſion of the vulgar, it i; 
evident by his aſcribing in the fame place 40 year, 
to the reign of Saul; whereas it is manifeſt, 
thoſe years were divided between Saul and Samuel 
yea, that far the greater part of them were ſpear 
under the government of the prophet, howſoever 
they are here included in the reign of the king, 
As for thoſe, that with ſo much cunning 'forſake 
the general opinion, when it favoureth not ſuch 
expoſition, as they bring out of a good mind, to 
help where the need is not over great; I had ra- 
ther commend their diligence, than follow their 
example, The words of St. Paul were ſufficiently 
juſtified by Beroaldus, as having reference to 3 
common opinion among the ſcribes in thoſe days, 
that the 111 years of ſervitude were to be reckon. 
ed apart from the 339 years aſcribed to the jud- 
ges; which account the apoſtle would not in this 
place ſtand to contradict, but rather chofe to ſpeak 
as the vulgar, qualifying it with a Quai, where 
he faith, Quaſi quadringentis & quingquaginta an- 
nis; As it were four hundred and fifty years. But 
Codoman being not thus contented, would needs 
have it to be fo indeed; and therefore disjoins the 
members to make the account even. In ſo doi 
he daſheth himſelf againſt a notable text; where- 
upon all authors have builded (as well they might 
and ought) that purpoſely and preciſely doth caſt 
up the years from the departure out of Egypt, un- 
to the building of Solomon's temple, not omitting 
the very month itſelf. 

Now (as commonly the firſt apprehenſions are 
ſtrongeſt) having already given faich to his own 
interpretation of St. Paul, he thinketh it more necd- 
ful to find ſome new expoſition for that, which is 
of itſelf moſt plain, than to examine his own con- 
jecture, upon a place that is full of controverſy. 
Thus by expounding, after a ſtrange method, 
that which is manifeſt by that which is obſcure, 
he loſeth himſelt in thoſe ways, wherein before him 
never man walked, Surely it one ſhould urge 
him to give reaſon of theſe new opinions, he muſt 
needs anſwer, that Ozhonjel could not govern a- 
bove 25 years, becauſe then was the taking ot 
Laiſh, at which time there was no king in Iſrael : 
that the Danites muſt needs have taken Laiſb at 
that time, becauſe elſe we could not reckon back- 
wards from the foundation of the temple, to any 
action that might be termed the coming of {/rae! 
out of Egypt, without excluding the years of ſer- 
vitude ; and that the years of ſervitude muſt needs 
be included, for that otherwiſe he himſelf ſhould 
have ſpent his time vainly, in ſeeking to pleaſure 
St. Paul with an expoſition. Whether this ground 
be ſtrong enough to uphold a paradox, I leave 
it to the deciſion of the judicious reader. 

And now to proceed in our ſtory. To the time 
of Jepbta are referred the death of Hercules, the 
rape of Helen by Paris, and the proviſions which 
her husband Menelaus, reigning then in Sparia, 
and his brother Agamemnon king of Mycenæ, made 
for her recovery. Others refer this rape of Helen 
to the fourth year of Iban; from which time, i 
the war of Troy (as they ſuppoſe) did not begin til 
the third of Ailon or Elon, yet the Greeks had fix 
years to prepare themſelves z the rule holding not 
true in this war, Longa preparatio belli celerem of- 
fert viftoriam ; That a long preparation beget5* 
ſpeedy victory; for the Greeks conſumed 10 years - 
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the attempt: and Ty as it ſeems was entred, ſack d 
and burat in the third year of abdon. | 
Three years after Troy was taken, which was in 
the ſixth year of Haldon, MAneas arrived in Irah. 
Habdon' in the 
had bern the 
— of /fraeP»>Þpprofſian by the Philiſtines (of 
which Jag. xiii. 1.) took 
r ol Jai » * l 
I ſce no great reaſon for that opinion. For Epbraim 
had had little cauſe of quarrel againft Fephza, for 
Ehiuer had held them in ſervitude in their own 
territories; and if Epbraim could have brought 
42000 armed men into the field, it is not 11 
were then oppreſs 
- — were, who will doubt but that they would 
rather have fought againſt the Philiſtines, with fo 
an army, for their own deliverance, than 
their own brethren the //raelites ? But Am- 
von being overthrown, it ſeemed at chat time, 
that they feared no other enemy, And therefore 
theſe 40 years muſt either be ſupplied elſewhere, 
as in the time of Sampſon, and aiterwards ; or elſe 
they muſt be referred to the Inter regnum between 
the death of Habdon, and the deliverance of 1/7ael 
by Sampſon, ſuch as it was. 


father of 40 ſons and 30 


againſt 


_— 
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CHAP. N. 
Of the war of Troy. 


r. . 


Of the genealogy of the kings of Troy, with a note 
touching the ancient poets how they have obſerved 
hiſtorical truth. 


H E war at Troy, with other ſtories hereupon 
( | — ing (becauſe che ruin of this city, 
by moſt chronologers is found in the time 
of Habdon, judge of 1 whom in the laſt 
place I have mentioned) I rather chooſe here to 
intreat of in one intire narration, beginning with 
the lineal deſcent of their princes, than to break 
the ſtory into pieces, by rehearſing a-part in divers 
years the diverſity of occurrents. | 
The hiſtory of the ancient kings of Troy is 
uncertain, in regard both of their original, and 
of their continuance. It is commonly held that 
Teucer and Dardanus were the two founders of 
that kingdom. This is the opinion of Virgil; 
which if he (as Rezneccius thinks) took from Be- 
roſus, it is the more probable ; if Aunius borrowed 


it of him, then it reſts upon the authority of Vir- 
gil, who faith thus : a 


Creta Jovis magni medio jacet inſula ponto : 
Mops Idæus abi, & gentis cunabula noftre. 
Cemum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima reona : 

Maximus unde pater (ſi rite audita recordor) 

Teucrus Rhæteas primum eſt advectus ad oras : 

Optavitque locum regno. Nondum Ilium & arces 

Pergameæ ſteterant; habitabant vallibus imis. 

Hinc mater cultrix Cybele, Corybantiaque era, 

Idæumque nemus. 


In the main ſea the iſle of Crete doth lie: 
Where Jove was born, thence is our progeny. 


| 4 /Eneid, z. 
No. 16. 


eighth year of his rule died, aſter he 
grand- chil- 
And whereas it is ſuppoſed, that the 40 


g from the ninth |. 
and ended with the laſt of Haber ; 


calling them to war over Jordan, if the Phi- 
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There is mount Ida 5 there in fruittul hand 

An hundred great and goodly cities ſtand. 

Thence (if I follow not miſtaken fame) 

Teucer the eldeſt of our grand-fires came 

To the Nhæteas ſhores ; and reigned there 

Ere yet fair Tlion was built, and ere | 

The towers of Toy; their dwelling: place they 
fought AE! * 

In loweſt vales. Hence Cylel's rights were 
brought: 

Hence Corybantian cymbales did remove: 

And hence the name of our Idæaa grove. 


Thus it ſ6ems by Virgil, who followed ſurely 
good authority, that Tewcer firſt gave name to that 


kety country, wherein he reigned ere Tyoy was built by 
d; and had it been true 


Dardanus , of which Dardannxs in the 
he ſpeaks thus: | 


Ef8 locus Heſperia Graii cognomine dicunt : 
Terra antiguas, potens armis atque ubere glebæ. 
Oenotrii roluere diri, nunc fame minvres / 
Haltam dizifſe, ducis de nomine, gente. 

He nobis propriæ ſedes, hinc Dardanus ortus - 
Jafin/que pater, genus a quo principe neſtrum. 


fame book 


Heſperia the Grecians call the place ; 

An ancient fruitful land, a warlike race. 
Oenotrians held it, now the latter progeny 
Gives it their captain's name, and calls it Laly. 
This ſeat belongs to us, hence Dardanus, 
Hence came the author of our ſtock, Jaſius. 


1 


» Atque equidem memini (ſama eſi obſcurior annis) 
Auruncos ita ferre ſenes, his ortus ut agris 
Dardanus Idæas Phrygiæ penetravit ad urbes, 
Threiciamque Samum, que nunc Samothracia fertur. 
Hinc illum Coryti Tyrrhend ab ſede profetum 
Aurea nunc ſolio ſtellantis regia cœli 
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Some old Auruncans, I remember well 

(Though time have made the fame obſcure) would 
tel] 

Of Dardanus, how born in Ftaly; 

From hence he into Phrygia did flie. 

And leaving Tuſcaine (where he earſt had 

lace 

With Corytus did fail to Samothrace; 

But now inthronized he fits on high, 

In golden palace of the ſtarry skie. 


But contrary to this, and to ſo many authors, ap- 
proving and confirming it, Reineccius thinks that 
theſe names, Troes, Teucri, and Thraces, are deriv- 
ed from Tiras or Thiras the ſon of Japhet; and 
that the Dardanians, Myſians, and Aſcanians, mix'd 
with the Trojans, were German nations, deſcend- 
ed from Aſhkenaz, the ſon of Gomer of whom 
the country, lake, and river of Aſcanius in Aſia 
took name. That Aſbkenaz gave name to thoſe 
places and people, it is not unlikely ; neither is it 
unlikely that the Aſcanii, Dardani, and many o- 
thers, did in after-times paſs into Europe; that the 
name of Teucer came off Tiras, the conjecture is 
ſomewhat hard. Concerning Teucer, whereas Ha- 
licarnaſſeus makes him an Athenian, I find none 
that follow him in the fame opinion. Virgil (as 
is before ſhewed) reporteth him to be of Crete, 
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whoſe authority is the more to be regarded, be- 
cauſe he had good means to find the truth, which 
it is probable that he carefully ſought, and in this 
did follow; ſeeing it no way concerned Auguſtus 
(whom other-whiles he did flatter) whether T7eu- 
cer were of Crete or no. Reineccius doth rather 
embrace the opinion of Diodorus and others, that 
think him a Phrygian, by which rt he was 
the ſon of Scamander and Ida, lord of the country, 
not founder of the city; and his daughter or niece 
Batia, was the ſecond wife of Dardanus, founder 
of Troy. Reineccius further thinks, that Atlas 
reigned in Samothracia, and gave his daughter 
Electra to Corytus, or Coritus ; and that theſe were 
parents to Chry/e, firſt wife to Dardanus. ir- 
gil holds otherwiſe, and the common tradition of 
poets makes Dardanus the ſon of Electra by Jupi- 
ter, which Electra was the daughter of Atlas, and 
wite to Coritus king of Hetruria, to whom ſhe 
bare Faſius. Annius out of his Beroſus finds the 
name of Camboblaſcon, to whom he gives the ad- 
dition of Coritus, as a title of dignity, making 
him father of Dardanus and Jaſius; and further 
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telling us particularly of the faction betwe, 
had beans Tick grew to ſuch heat, that f. 
nally Dardanus killed his brother, and thereupon 
fled into Samothrace. The obſcurity of the hi ory 
gives leave to Annius of ſaying what he liſt, I that 
love not to uſe ſuch liberty, will forbear to deter. 
mine any thing herein, But if Dardanus were the 
ſon of Jupiter, it muſt haveidbeen of ſome elder 
Jupiter, than the father of thoſe that lived 

the war of Troy. So it is likewiſe probable, that 
Atlas the father of Electra, was rather an Italian 
than an African, which alſo is the opinion of . Bog 
cace. For (as hath often been ſaid) there were 
many Jupiters, and many of almoſt every name of 
the gods; but it was the cuſtom to aſcribe to ſome 
one the acts of the reſt, with all belonging to them. 
Therefore I will not greatly trouble my ſelf, with 
making any narrow ſearch into theſe fabulous anti. 
quities, but ſet down the ped: according to 
the general fame; allowing to Teucer ſuch parents 
as Diodorus gives, becauſe others give him none, 
and carrying the line of Dardanns in manner fol. 
lowing. | ; Tt 


a Boccace, de gen, Deor. I. 4. c. 31. 
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Concerning the beginning and continuance of the 


Trojan kingdom, with the length of every king's 


reign, I have choſen good authors to be my guides, 


that in a hiſtory, whereon depends the moſt anci- 
ent computation of times among the Greeks, I might 


not follow uncertainties, ill cohering with the con- 


lent of writers, and general paſſage of things elſe- 
where done. And firſt for the deſtruction of Troy, 
which was of greater note than any accident befal- 
ling that city whillt it ſtood, it is reckoned by *Dio- 
derus to be 780 years more ancient than the begin- 


Died. I. 14. 
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ning of the 94th olympiad. Whereas therefore 372 


did paſs between the beginning of the olympiads, 
the firſt year of the 94th, it is is manifeſt, that the 


remainder of 780, that is 408 years went between 
the deſtruction of Troy, and the firſt inſtitution of 
thoſe games by {phitus, if the authority of > Diodo- 
rus be good proof, who elſewhere tells us, that the 
return of the Heraclide, which was eighty years 
after the fall of Troy, was $28 years before the firſt 


b Diod, in pal. 
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Hereunto agrees the authority of * Dionyſius Ha- 
e firſt of the — 1 _ is four and 
wenty years after inning of thoſe games, 
— dls 32 later than the full of Toy. ® Foli- 
uus in expreſs words makes the inſtitution. of the 
lympiads by /phitus, whom he calleth pbiclus, 
408 years later than the deſtruftion of y. The 
m 15 eaſily collected by neceflary inference out of 
ivers other places in the ſame book. Hereunto 
doth Euſebius, reckoning excluſively agree: and 
!Fratoſthenes (as he he is cited by Clemens Alexan- 
#rinus( makes up out of many particulars, the ſame 
total ſum, wanting but one year, as reckaning like- 
wiſe excluſively. 5 
The other collections of divers writers that are 
cited by Clemens in the ſame place, do neither co- 
here any way, nor depend upon collateral hi- 
ſtory, by which they may Te verifed. 

The deſtruction of Troy being in the year before 
the olympiads four hundred and eight, we muſt feek 
the continuance of that from the beginning to the 
end out of Euſebius, who leads us from Dardanus 
onwards thro* the reigns of four kings, by the 
Pace of two hundred and five and twenty years, 
and after of Priamus, with whom allo at length it 
ended. As for the time which paſſed under Lao- 
Medon, we are fain to do as others have done be- 
fore us, and take it upon truſt from Aunius's authors; 
believing Manetho ſo much the rather, for that in 
his account of the former kings reigns, and of 
Priamus, he is found to agree with Euſebius, which 
may give us leave to think that Aunius hath not 
herein corrupted him. But in this point we need 
not to be very ſcrupulous : for ſeeing that no hiſto- 
ry or account of time depends upon the reigns of the 
former kings, but only upon the ruin of the city 
under Priamus, it may ſuffice that we are careful 
to place that memorable accident in the due year, 

True it is, that ſome objections appearing weighty, 
may be alledged in maintenance of different com- 
putations, which, with the anſwers, I purpoſely 
omit, as not willing to diſpute of thoſe years, 
wherein the Greeks knew no good form of a year; 
but rather to make narration of the actions which 
were memorable, and acknowledged by all writers, 
whereof this deſtruction of Troy was one of the moſt 
renowned, 

The firſt enterprize that was undertaken by ge- 
neral conſent of all Greece was the laſt war of 
Troy, which hath been famous even to this day, 
for the numbers of prances and valiant comman- 
ders there aſſembled: the great battles fought with 
variable ſucceſs: the long indurance of the fiege ; 
the deſtruction of that great city; and the many 
colonies planted in ſundry countries; as well by the 
remainder of the Trojans, as by the victorious Greeks 
after their unfortunate return. All which things, 
with innumerable circumſtances of ſpecial note, have 
been delivered unto poſterity, by the excellent wits 
of many writers, eſpecially by the poems of that 


great Homer, whoſe verſes have given immortality 


to the action, which might elſe perhaps have been 
buried in oblivion, among other worthy deeds done 


both before and fince that time. For it is true 
which Horace faith : hes, 
Vixere fortes ante Agantemnbua 
Multi, ſed omnes illachrimabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa WES 
Nocte carent quia vate ſacro. 
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(as it ſeems) was a cruel man, 


| * of Troy, but fled into Cypris, only 
__ ther (jar which Teuer could not remedy) bad 
lain himſelf, Tet, were it ſo that Heſone was ill 


Many by valour have deſerv'd renown am 
Ere Agamemnon : yet lie all oppreſtt 
Under long night, unwept for and unknown. | 


| 


For with no ſacred poet were they bleſt. 


| Yet, ſo it is, that whilſt theſe writers have wich 
ſtrange fables, or (to ſpeak the beſt of them) wit 
allegaries far ſtrained, gone about to inlarge the 
commendations of thoſe noble undertakers: they 
have both drawn into ſuſpicion that great virts 
which they ſought to adorn, and filled after. ages 
with almoſt as much ignorance of the hiſtory, as ad. 
miration of the perſons. Wherefore it is expedient 
that we ſeek for the knowledge of ſuch actions, in 
tuſtories ; learning their qualities who did manage 
them, of in whoſe works are both profit and 
delight: yet ſmall t to thoſe which are de. 
lighted otherwiſe ; but fuch as can either Interpret 
their fables, or ſeparate them from the naked truth 
ſhall find matter in not unworthy to be re. 
garded of hiſtorians. For thoſe things excepted, 
which are gathered out of Homer, there is y 
little, and not without much diſagreement of au- 
thors, written of this great war. All writers con- 
ſent with Homer, that the rape of Velen by Pa. 
ris, the ſon of Priamus, was the cauſe of taking 
arms: but how he was hercunto emboldened, it is 
doubtful. 


SECT. II. 
Of the rape ef Helen: and ſirengib of bath ſides fur 
| the war. 


very far: ſaying, that whereas the Phenicians 
raviſhed Jo, and carried her into Egypt, the 
Greeks to be revenged on the Barbarians, did firſt 
raviſh Europa whom they brought out of Phenicia 
into Creta, and afterwards Medea, whom 
ſetch d from Colchuts, denying to reſtore her to her 
father, till ſuch time as they might be ſqtisfy' d for 
the rape of Jo. By theſe deeds of the Greeks, 
Paris (as the fame {Herodotus affirms) was: imbo!- 
dened to do the like; not fearing ſuch revenge as 
inſued. But all this narration feems frivelous. For 
what had the king of Colchos to do with the inju- 
ry of the Phenicians? or how could the Greeks, 
as in revenge of Io, plead any quarrel againſt him, 
that never had heard the name of Phen:tcians ? Thu- 


EI fetcheth the cauſe of this rape from 
d 


Eydides, a writer of unqueſtionable ſincerity, maketh 


it plain, that the name of Barbarians wag not uſed 
at all in Homers time, Which was aſter the 
war of 77%; and that the Greeks themſelves were 
not then called all by one names H/lenes, as after- 
wards. So that it were unreaſonable to think, that 
they ſhould have ſought revenge upon all nations 
as barbarous, for the injury recerved by one: or that 
all people elſe ſhould have eſteemed of the Greets, 
as of a people oppoſed to all the world; and that 
even then when as the Greeks had not yet-one com- 
mon name among themſelves. Others with more 
probability ſay, that the rape of Helen .was.40 pro- 
cure the re-delivery of Heſione, king Priamwss li- 
ſter, taken formerly by Hercules, and given to e- 
lamon. This may have been true. For Telamos 
3 — 
Teucer durſt not come in his er the 
1 9 bis bro- 
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intreated 
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intreated by Telaman, it was not therefore likely, 
that Priamus her brother | | 
er husband, with whom ſhe had lived about 


from her 


thirty years, and to whom ſhe had born children, 


which were to ſucceed in his dominion,” . Where- 
upon I think that Paris had no regard either to the 
rape of Europa, Medea, or Hefione : but was meerly 
incited by Venus, that is, by his luſt, to do that 
which in thoſe days was very common; For not 
only Greeks from Barharigqns, and Barbarians from 
Greeks, as Herodotus diſcourſeth, but all people 
were accuſtomed to ſteal women and cattel, if they 
could by ſtrong hand or power get them; and ha- 
ving ſtollen them, either do ſell them away in ſome 
far country, or keep them to their on uſe. So did 
Theſeus and Pirithous 1 Hraſerpina; and ſo 
did The/ſeus (long before Paris) raviſ Helen. And 
theſe practices, as it appears in Ti bucydides, were ſo 
common, that none, durſt inhabit near unto the 
ſea, for fear of piracy, which was accounted a trade 
of life no leſs: lawful than merchandiſe:  wheretore 
Tyndareus the father of Helen a 
ty of his daughter, and the rape which, Theſeus had 
ad. danger and th rae hich Flr had 
principal men in Gręece, to bind elves 
ſolemn oath, that if ſhe were taken from her hus- 
band, they ſhould with. all their might help to re- 
cover her. This done, he gave free choice of a 
husband to his daughter, who choſe Menelaus, 
brother to Agamemnon So the cauſe which drew 
the Greeks unto Troy, in revenge of Helen's rape, 
was partly the oath which ſo many princes had 
made unto her father Tyndareus. Hereunto the 
great power of Agamemnon was not a little helping; 
tor Agamemngn, beſides his great dominions in Pelg- 
ponneſus, was lord of many iſlands : he was alſo rich 
in money, and therefore the Arcadians were well 
contented to follow his pay, whom he imbarked 
for Troy in his. own ſhips, which were more than 
any other of the Greek princes brought to that ex- 
pedition, 8 
Thus did all Greece, either as bound by oath, or 
led by the reputation and power of the two brethren, 
Agamemnon and Menelaus; or deſirous to partake 
of the profit and honour in that great enterpriſe ; 
take arms againſt the Trojans. The Greeks fleet 
was (by Homer's account) 1200 fail, or thereabouts: 
but the veſſels were not great: for it was not then 
the manner to build ſhips with decks ; only they 
uſed (as Thucydides wy ſmall ſhips, meet for rob- 
bing on the ſea; the leaſt of which carried fifty 
men, the greateſt 120, every man (except the ca 
tains) being both a mariner and a ſoldier. By 
this proportion it appears that the Grecian army 
conſiſted of 100000 men, or thereabouts. Thus 
was the greateſt army that ever was raiſed out of 
Greece : and the greatneſs of this army, doth well 
declare the ſtr and power of Troy, which ten 
whole years did ſtand out againſt ſuch forces: yet 
were the Trojans which inhabited the city not the 
tenth of this number, as Agamemnon ſaid in 
the 2d of Homer's Iliads; but their followers and 
aids were very many and ſtrong. For all Phrygia, 
Lycia, Myfia, and the greateſt part of Aſia the leſs, 
took with the Trojans, the Amazons alſo 
brought them ſuccour. And Rbeſus out of Thrace, 
and Memnon out of Aria (tho ſame think out of 
Ethiopia) came to their defence. Pe thn 


+ ve 


brother would ſeek. to take her 


datus from the r 


„ conſidering the beau- 


ue 
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Of the Grecians journey, and embaſſaze to Troy; 

and of Helena's being detained in Egypt; and of 
e ſacrificing of Iphigenia. * MIT 

Herefore the Greeks, unwilling to come to 

trial of arms, if things might be compaund- 

ed by treaty, ſent Mene/aus and Ulyſſes einbaſſadors 


to Troy ; who demanded Helen and the goods that 


were taken with her out of Menelaus's houſe, What 
anſwer the Trojans made hereunto it is uncertain. Hero. 
eport of the Egyptian prieſts makes 


it veryprobable that Helen was taken from Haris be- 


oe his return to Troy, The ſum of his diſcourſe is 
18 N | . | 

Paris, in his return with Helena, being driven by 
foul weather upon the coaſt ol Egypt, was accuſed 
tor the rape of Helen by ſome: bondmen of his, 
that had taken fanctuary. Hrotent, then king of E- 
Opt, finding the accuſation true by examination, de- 
tained Helen, and the goods taken with her, till 
her husband ſhoyld require them: diſmiſſing Haris 
without further. puniſnment, becauſe he was a ſtran- 
ger. When therefore the Greets demanding He- 
len had anſwer, that ſhe was in Egypt - they thought 
themſelves deluded, and thereupon made the war, 
which ended in the ruin of 7e But when after 
the city taken, they perceived indeed ſhe had not 
been there, they returned home, ſending Menelaus 
to ask his wife of Proteus. Homer, and the whole 
nation of poets (except Euripides) vary from this 
hiſtory, thinking it a matter more magnificent and 
more 1 to their poems, for their retaining of 
a fair lady, than that they endured all by force, 
becauſe it lay not in their power to deliver her. 
Yet in the fourth of his Odyſſes, Homer ſpeaks of 
Menelaus's being in Egypr, before he returned home 
to Sparta; Which voyage it were not eaſily belie- 
ved, that he made for pleaſure: and if he were driven 
thither by contrary winds, much more may we think 
that Paris was likely to have been driven thither by 
foul weather. For Paris, immediately upon the rape 
committed, was enforced to fly, taking ſuch winds 
as he could get, and rather enduring any ſtorm, than 
to commit himſelf to any haven in the Greek ſeas; 
whereas Menelaus might have put into any port in 
Greece, and there have remained with good enter- 
tainment, until ſuch time as the wind had come a- 
bout, and ſerved for his navigation, 


One great argument Herodotus brings to confirm 


p- the ſaying of the Egytian prieſts, which is, that 


if Helen had been at Troy, it had been utter madneſs 
for Priamus to ſee ſo many miſeries befal him du- 
ring the war, and ſo many of his ſons lain for the 

leaſure of one, who neither was heir to the king- 
dom (for Hector was elder) nor equal in virtue to 
many of the reſt. Beſides, it may ſeem that Luci- 
an ſpake not more pleaſantly than truly, when he 
ſaid that Helen, at the war of Troy, was almoſt as 
old as queen Hecuba, conſidering that ſhe had been 
raviſhed by Theſeus the companion of Hercules, who 
took Troy when Priamus was very young; and con- 
ſidering further, that ſhe was ſiſter to. Caſtor and 
Pollux (ſhe and Pollux being ſaid by ſome to have 
been twins) who failed with the Argonauts, having 
Telamon the father of Ajax in their company before 
the time that _—_— was taken; 15 whom Telamon 
begat Ajax, that was a principal commander in the 
= role. 11 But whether it *. ſo, that the 770- 


; Jans could not, or would not, reſtore Helen, ſo it 


was that the embaſſadors returned ill contented, 
and not very well intreated; for there wanted not 
ſome that adviſed to have them flain. The Greets 


Ttt | hereupon 


2.58 
hereupon incenſed, made all haſte towatds Troy : 
at which time Calchas (whom ſome ſay to have 
been a Trojan, tho no ſuch | thing be 
found in Homer) filled the ins and all the hoſt 
with many troubleſome anſwers and divinations. 
For he would have Agamemnon's daughter ſacrificed 
to appeaſe Diana, whoſe anger he ſaid withſtood 
their paſſage. Whether the young lady was fa- 
crificed, or whether (as ſome write) the goddeſs 
was contented with a hind, it is not needful here 
to be diſputed of. Sure it is, that the malice of 
the devil which awaits for all opportunities, is ne- 
ver more im ate than where mens ignorance 
is moſt.  Calchas alſo told the Greeks, that the 
taking of Troy was 1 ible till ſome fatal impe- 
diments were removed: and that till ten years were 
paſs'd, the town ſhould hold out againſt them. 
All which notwithſtanding, the Greeks proceeded in 
their enterpriſe, under the command of Agamem- 
non, who was accompanied with his brother Me- 
nelaus, Achilles the moſt valiant of all the Greeks, 
his friend Patroclus, and his tutor Phenix 3 Ajax 
and Teucer the ſons of Telamon; Idomeneus, and 
his companion Meriones ; Neſtor, and his ſons An- 
tilochus, and Thraſymedes ;, Ulyſſes; Mneſtheus, the 
ſon of Petreus, captain of the Athenians ; Dio- 
medes the ſon of Tydeus, a man of ſingular cou- 
rage; the wiſe and learned Palamedes ; Aſcalaphus, 
and [almenus, the ſons of Mars, who had failed 
with the Argonauts; PhiloRetes alſo, the ſon of Pæan, 
who had the arrows of Hercules, without which 
Calchas ſaid that the city could not be taken; A. 
jax the ſon of Oileus, Peneleus, Thoas, Eumelus, 
Tiſandrus, Eurypilus, Athamas, Sthenelus, Tlepo- 
lemus, the ſon of Hercules; Podalyrius, and Ma- 
chaon, the ſons of Eſculapius Epeus, who is ſaid 
to have made the wooden horſe, by which the 
town was taken; and Proteſilaus, who firſt leap'd 
on ſhore, neglecting the oracle that threatned death 
to him that landed firſt. 


SECT. IV. 
Of the acts of the Grecians at the ſiege. 


T THESE and many other of leſs note, arriving 
If at Troy, found ſuch ſharp entertainment, as 
might eaſily perſuade them to think that the war 
would be more than one year's work. For in the 
firſt encounter they loſt Proteſilaus, whom Hector 
ſlew, and many others, without any great harm 
done to the Trojans ; ſave only that by their num- 
bers of men, they won ground enough to incam 
themſelves in, as appeareth in Thucydides. The 
principal impediment which the Greeks found, was 
want of victuals, which grew upon them by reaſon 
of their multitude, and the ſmallneſs of their veſ- 
ſels, wherein they could not carry neceſſaries for 
ſuch an army. Hereupon they were compelled 
to ſend ſome part of their men, to labour the ground 
in Cheroneſſe others to rob upon the ſea for the 
relief of the camp. Thus was the war protracted 
nine whole years, and either nothing done, or if 
any ſkirmiſhes were, yet could the town receive 
little loſs by them, having equal numbers to main- 
tain the field againſt ſuch Greeks as continued the 
ſiege, and a more fafe retreat, if the enemy got 
the better. | | 
Wherefore Ovid ſaith, that from the firſt 
till the tenth, there was no fighting at all : and 
Heraclides commends as very credible. the report 
of Herodotus : That the Greeks did not lie before 
Troy the firſt nine years; but only did beat up 
and down the ſeas, exerciſing their men, and in- 


riching themſelves, and ſo by waſting the encmy's 


year well guels) 
w 


/ 
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country, did block up the town, unto which they 
returned not until the fatal time drew near, when 
e ſirald be Tagore 7 TED 

This is confirmed by the enquiry which Priamys 
made, when the Greek princes came into the field, 
the tenth year, for he knew none of them, and there. 
fore ſitting upon an high tower (as Homer, liad. 3. 
tells) he learned their names of Helen: which 
tho? it 1s = to — a — 2 — * i it not at all 
have been ed that he | of 
them, if ties h had ſhewed themſelves dee he 
town ſo many y nt pe Between theſe re. 
lations of 'Thurydides and Herodotus, the difference 
is not much, the one ſaying that a few of the 
Greeks remained in the TP before Troy, whilſt 
the reſt made purveyante by land and ſea : the o- 
ther, that the whole army did ſpend the time in 
waſting the ſea-coafts. Neither do the poets great- 
ly difagree from theſe authors: for they make re- 
port of many towns and iſlands waſted, and the 
people carried into captivity. z in which actions 4 
chilles was e 7 — whom the army could not 
well, nor would have ſpared, if any ſervice of im- 
3 had been to be performed before the city. 

owſoever it was, this is agreed by general con- 
ſent, that in the beginning of that ſummer, in which 
Troy was taken, great booties were brought into the 
camp, and a great peſtilence aroſe among the 
Greeks : which Homer ſaith, that Apollo ſent in re- 
venge of his prieſt's daughter, whom Agamen 
had refuſed to let go for any ranſom: but Hera- 
clides, interpreting the place, faith, that by Apollo 
was meant the the ſun: who raiſed peſtilent fogs, 
by which the army was infected, being lodged in 
a moortſh piece of ground. And it might well be 
that the camp was over-peſtered with thoſe who had 
been abroad, and now were lodged all cloſe ge 
ther: having alſo grounded their ſhips within 
fortifications. | 

About the ſame time much contention aroſe be- 
tween Agamemnon and Achilles about the booty, 
whereof Agamemnon, as general, having firſt cho- 
ſen for his part, a captive woman, and Achilles, in 
the ſecond place, choſen for himſelf another, then 
Jar, Ulyſſes, and ſo the reſt of the chief captains in 
order. When the ſoothſayer Calchas ' had willed 
that Agamemnor's woman ſhould be reſtored to her 
father, Apollo's prieſt, that ſo the peſtilence might 
ceaſe, then did Agamemnon greatly rage, and fay, 
that he alone would not loſe his part of the ſpoil, 
but would either take that which had been given 


: of 


p to Achilles, or that which had fallen to Ajax, or to 


Uly/es. Hereupon Achilles defied him, but was 
fain to ſuffer all patiently, as not able to hold his 
concubine by ſtrong hand, nor to revenge her lols, 
otherwiſe than by refuſing to fight, or to ſend forth 
his companies. But the Greeks, incouraged by their 
captains, preſented themſelves before the city with- 
out him and his troops. 

The Trojans were now relieved with great fuc- 
cours, all the neighbour countries having ſent them 
aid: y drawn to that war by their comman- 
ny, . — Ac; for money, wher 

e abounded when the war began (as appear 
by his words in Homer) or for love of himſelf and 
his ſons, or hope of marriage with ſorne of Ius 
many and fair daughters; partly alſo (as we may 
incited by the wrongs received of the 
Greeks, when they waſted the countries adjoining 
unto Troy : ſo that when Hector iſſued out of the 
town, he was little inferiour to his enemies in 
numbers of men, or quality of their leaders. The 
principal captains in the Trojan army, were Her, 
Paris, Dripbobus, Helenus, and the axes. fon a 
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Pris mus  ZEneas, Antenor,” and his ſons Polyda- 


nu, Sarpedon, Glaucus, \ Aſius, and the fons of 


Panthu 4, beſides Rheſus, who was ſlain the firſt 
night of his arrival, Memnon, queen Penthefilea, 
and others who came towards the end of the war. 
Between theſe and the Greeks were many battles 
fought : the greateſt of which were, that at the 


tomb of king las upon the plain; and another at 


the very trenches of the camp, wherein Hector 
brake thro? the fortifications of the Greeks, and be- 
gan to fire their ſhips | 
{on of Telamon, with his brother Tencer, were in a 
manner the only men of note, that remaining un- 
wounded, made head againſt Hector when the ſtate 
of the Greeks was almoſt deſperate. 

Another battle (for ſo antiquity calls it) or ra- 


ther the ſame renewed, was fought by Patroclus, carry 


who having obtained leave, drew forth Achilles's 
troops, relieving the weary Greeks with a freſh ſup- 
ply.  Agamemnon, Diomedes, Uly/es, and the | reſt 
of the princes, tho ſore wounded, yet were driven 
to put on armour, and with help of Patroclus, re- 
pelled the Trojans very hardly. For in that fight 
Patroclus was loſt, and his body, with much con- 
tention recovered by his friends, was brought back 
into the camp; the armour of Achilles which he 
had put on, being torn from him by Hector. 
It was the manner of thoſe- wars, having lain 
a man, to ſtrip him and hale away his body, not 
reſtoring it without ranſom, if he were one of 
mark. Of the vulgar little reckoning was made : 
for they fought all on foot, ſlightly armed, and 
commonly followed the ſucceſs of their captains ; 
who rode not upon horſes, but in chariots, drawn 
by two or three horſes, which were guided by ſome 
followers of theirs, which drave up and down 
the field, as they were directed by the captains, 
who by the ſwiftneſs of their horſes preſenting 
themſelves where need required, threw firſt their 
javelins, and then alighting fought on foot, with 
ſwords and battle-axes, retiring into the ranks of 
the footmen, or elſe returning to their chariots when 
they found cauſe, and ſo began again with a new 
dart as they could get it, if their old were loſt or 
broken. Their arms defenſive were helmets, breaſt- 
plates, boots of braſs or other metal, and ſhields 
commonly of leather, plated over. The offenſive 
were ſwords and battle-axes at hand; and ſtones, 
arrows or darts when they fought at any diſtance. 
The uſe of their chariots (beſides the ſwiftneſs) was 
to keep them from wearineſs, whereto the leaders 
were much ſubject, becauſe of their armour, which 
the ſtrongeſt and ſtouteſt wore heavieſt : alſo that 
from them they might throw their javelins down- 
wards with the more violence. Of which weapon 
find not that any carried more than one or two in- 
to the field: wherefore they were often driven to 
return to their tents for a new one, when the old 
was gone. Likewiſe of armours they had little 
change or none; every man (ſpeaking of the chief) 
carried his own compleat, of which if any piece 
were loſt or broken, he was driven to repair it with 
the like if he had any fitting, taken from ſome 
captain whom he had ſlain and ſtripped : or elſe to 
borrow of them that had by ſuch means gotten ſome 
to ſpare. Whereas therefore Achilles had loſt his ar- 
mour which Hector (as is ſaid before) had taken 
from the body of Patroclus, he was fain to await 
the making of new, ere he .could enter the fight : 
whereof he became very- deſirous, that he might re- 
venge the death of Patroclus his dear friend. 
At this time Agamemnon reconciled himſelf unto 
Achilles, not only reſtoring his concubine Briſeis, 
giving him very great gifts, and exculing for- 


at which time Ajax, the 
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mer matters as well as he might. In the next 
battle Achilles did fo behave himſelf, that he did 
not only put the Trojans tothe worſt, but alſo ſlew 
the valiant Hefor, whom (if Homer may herein be 
believed) he chaced three times about the walls of 
Troy. But great queſtion may be made of /Jomer's 
truth in this narration. For it is not likely that 
Hector would ſtay alone without the city (as Homer 
doth report of him) when all the Trojans were fled 
into it: nor that he could leap over the rivers of 
Xanthus and Simois, as he muſt have done in that 
flight: nor that the Trojans perceiving Hector in 
ſuch an extremity, would have forborn to open 
ſome of their gates and let him in. But this is re- 
ported only to grace Achilles, who having (by what 
means ſoever) {lain the noble Hector, did not only 
away his dead body, as the cuſtom then was, 
but boring holes in his feet, and thruſting leathern 
thongs into them, tied him to his charior, and 
dragg d him ſhamefully about the field, ſelling the 
dead body to his father Priamus for a very great 
ranſom. - But his cruelty and covetouſneſs were not 
long unrevenged; for he was ſhortly after ſlain with 
an arrow by Paris, as Homer ſays, in the Scear 
gate, or as others in the temple of Apollo, whither 
he came to have married Po/yxena the daughter of 
Priamus, with whom he was too far in love, hav- 
ing ſlain ſo many of her brethren, and his body was 
ranſomed (as Lycophron faith) at the ſelt-ſame rate 
that Hefor's was by him fold for. Not long after 
this, Penthefilea queen of the Amazons arrived at 
Troy; who, after ſome proof given of her valour, 
was ſlain by Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles. 


. 


Of the taking of Troy, the wooden horſe, the book 
of Dares and Dictys, the colonies of the relicks 
of Troy. 


T7lnally, after the death of _ worthy perſons, 
on each ſide, the city was taken by night, as 
all writers agree: but whether by the treaſon of A 
neas and Antenor ;, or by a wooden horſe as the 
poets, and common fame (which followed the poets) 
have delivered, it is uncertain. Some write, that 
upon one of the gates of Troy called Scæa, was the 
image of a horſe,and that the Greeks entring by that 
gate, gave occaſion to the report, that the city was 
taken by an artificial horſe. It may well be, that 
with ſome wooden engine which they called an 
horſe, they either did batter the walls, as the Ro- 
mans 1n after-times uſed to do with the ram : or 
ſcaled the walls upon the ſudden, and ſo took. the 
city, As for the hiding of men in the hollow bo- 
dy of a wooden horſe, it had been a deſperate ad- 
venture, and ſerving to no purpoſe. For either the 
Trojans might have perceived the deceit, and ſlain 
all thoſe princes of Greece, that were incloſed in it 
(which alſo by ſuch as maintain this report they are 
ſaid to have thought upon) or they might have left 
it a few days without (for it was unlikely that 
they ſhould the very firſt day both conclude up- 
on the bringing it into the town, and break down 
their walls upon the ſudden to do it) by which 
means they oh were ſhut into it, muſt have peri- 
ſhed for hunger, if they had not by ifluing forth 
unſeaſonably diſcovered the invention. Whereas 
further it is faid, that this horſe was ſo high 
and great, that it could not be brought into the 
town thro* any of the gates, and that therefore the 
Trojans were fain to pull down a part of their 
wall, to make way for it, thro' which breach the 
Greek did afterwards enter : it is hereby manifeſt, 
that the incloſing of ſo many principal men was al- 
together 
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ether needleſs, conſidering .that without their 
help there was way ſufficient for the vu ſo that 
the furprizing of any gabe e ae 


purpoſe. 


Jobn Baptifis Gramay, in his hiſtory of Ala, diſ- 

f this war, faith, that the Greeks did both 
batter the wall with a wooden engine, and were alſo 
let into the city by Antenor, at the Sceap gate: 
the townſmen ſleeping and drinking without fear or 
care, becauſe the fleet of the Grecians had hoiſted 
fail, and was gone the day before to the iſle of Te- 
nedos, thereby to bring the Trojans. into ſecurity. 
That the city was betrayed, the books of Dares and 
Di&ys muſt prove, which whether we now have the 
ſame that were by them written, it may be ſuſ- 
pected for ſurely they, who have made mention of 


. theſe writers in ancient times, would not, as they 


did, have followed the & pl of Homer and others 
quite contradictory in moſt points to theſe two au- 
thors, without once taking notice of the oppoſition, 
which they, having ſerved in that war, made againſt 
the common report: had it not been that either 
thoſe books were even in thoſe times thought fri- 
volous; or elſe contained no ſuch repugnancy to 
the other authors as now is found in them. 

Alſo concerning the number of men ſlain in this 
war which Dares and Difys ſay to have been above 
600000 on the Trojan ſide, and more than 800000 
of the Greeks, it is a report merely fabulous; for- 
aſmuch as the whole fleet of the Greets was reckon- 
ed by Homer, who extolled their army and deeds 
as much as he could, to be ſomewhat leſs than 1200 
ſail, and the army therein tranſported over the 
Greek ſeas, not much above 100000 men, accord- 
ing to the rate formerly mentioned. But it 1s the 
common faſhion of men to extol the deeds of their 
ancients : for which cauſe both Homer magnified 
the captains of the Greeks, that ſerved in the war ; 
and Virgil with others were as diligent in com- 
mending and extolling the Trojans and their city, 
from which the Romans deſcended. Yea, the A. 
thenians long after, in the war which Xerxes the 
Perſan king made againſt all Greece, did not for- 
bear to vaunt of the great cunning which Mueſteus 
the ſon of Peteus had ſhewed, in marſhalling the 
Grecian army before Troy : whereupon, as if it had 
been a matter of much conſequence, they were ſo 
proud, that they refuſed to yield unto Gelon, king 
of almoſt all Sicily, the admiralty of their ſeas, 
notwithſtanding that he promiſed to bring 200 good 
fighting ſhips, and 30000 men for their defence. 

The like vanity poſſeſſed many other cities of 
Greece, and many nations in theſe parts of the 
world, which have ſtriven to bring their deſcent 
from ſome of the princes, that warred at Troy. all 
difficulties or unlikelihoods in ſuch their pedi 
notwithſtanding. But thoſe nations which indeed, 
or in moſt probability came of the Trojans, were 
the Albanes in Italy; and from them the Romans, 
brought into that country by AZneas the Venetians 
firſt ſeated in Padua, and the country adjoining by 
Antenor the Chaonians planted in Epirus by He- 
lenus, the ſon of king Priamus. To which Hel- 
lanicis addeth that the poſterity of Hector did re- 
ſemble ſuch of the 77ojans as were left, and reigned 
over them about Troy. 


Sr. I. | 
Of the diſtreſſes and diſperſions of the Greeks return- 


ing from Troy. | 


Oncerning the Greeks, they taſted as much mi · 
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when they returned: ſo that, many mere driven by 
their borglexers. from their ancient feats: many wes 
expelled: their countries by faction : Tome wire 
lain anon after. their arrival; others were 


” f 


red from the, yeraignty Among their e 
ſuch as had ag home. The cauſe of all Hol 


which weakned much by the calamities of chat 

war, was of little force to repel injuriet, being g;. 
vided into ſo many pieces under feyeral 'commay. 
ders, not very well agreeing. For (beſides other 
quarrels n ee en 
the like occaſions) at the time when they, ſhould 
have ſet ſail, Mgamemnon and his brother fell out, 
the one being deſirous to depart immediately, the 
other to {tay and perform ſome ſacrifices to Minerug. 
Hereupon they fell to hot words, half the flect re- 
maining with Agamemnan, the reſt of them failing 
to the iſle of Tenedos; where when they arrived, 
they could not agree among themſelyes, but ſome 
returned back to Agamemnon z others were diſper- 
ſed, each holding his own courſe, But the 
fleet was ſore vexed with tempeſts: for Pallas (as 


＋ 


Homer ſaith) would not be perſuaded in haſta. 
They who returned ſaſe were Nefler, and Pyr. 


rhus, whom Oreſßes afterwards flew : alſo /dime- 


neus and Philoctetas, who nevertheleſs, as Virgil 
tells, were driven ſoon after to feek new ſeats: Ide 
meneus among the Salentines, and Philotetes at Pe- 
tilia in Italy. Agamemnon likewiſe returned 
but was forthwith ſlain by his wife, and by the a- 
dulterer Agy/ſibus, who for a while after 
his kingdom. Menelaus wandring long upon the 
ſeas, came into Egypt, either with Helen, or (as 
may rather ſeem) to fetch her. Ulyſſes, after ten 
years, having loſt all his company, got home in 
91 eſtate, with much ado recovering the maſter- 

ip of his own houſe. All the reſt either peri- 
ſhed by the way, or were driven into exile, and 
fain to ſeek out new habitations. 

Ajax, the ſon of Oileus, was drowned ; Teucer 
fled into Cyprus z Diomedes to king Daunus, who 
was lord of the /apyges in Apulia ; ſome of the 
Locrians were driven into Africk, others into {aly, 
all the eaſt part whereof was called Magna Gretia, 
by reaſon of ſo many towns which the Greeks were 
driven to erect upon that coaſt, Finally it ap- 
E in Homer, that the Grecian ladies, whoſe hus- 

ds had been at the war of Troy, were wont to 
call it, the place where the Greeks ſuffered miſery, 
and the unlucky city not to be mentioned. . And 
thus much for Troy, and thoſe that warred there: 
the overthrow of which city, as hath been faid, 


happened in the time of Habdon judge of [jrael, 


whom Samſon after a vacancy or Inter-regnum for 
certain years ſucceeded. 


CHAP, XV; 
Of Samſon, Eli and Samuel. 


SECT. Ks 
Of SAMSON. 


H E birth and acts of Samſon are written 
at large in the 13, 14, 15, and x6th of 
Judges; and therefore I ſhall not noed to 

make a repetition thereof. But theſe things I g., 

ther out of that ſtory. Firſt, That the angel of 

God forbad the wife of Manoab the mother of San- 


4 ſery as they had brought upon the Trojans. ſon, to drink wine or ſtrong drink, or to cat 4 
For Thucydides notes, that by reaſon of their lang unclean meat, after ſhe was conceived- with child, 


— 


becauſe 
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becauſe thoſe ſtrong liquors hinder 8 
as it were wither and ſhrink the child in the mo- 
ther's womb, Tho? this. were even the counſel of 
God himſelt, and delivered by his angel, yet it 
ſeemeth that many women of this age have not 
read, or at leaſt will not believe this precept; the 
moſt part forbearing nor drinks, nor meats, how 
ſtrong or unclean ſoever, filling themſelves with all 
ſorts of wines, and with artificial drinks far more 
forcible ; by reaſon whereof, ſo many - wretched 
feeble bodies are born into the world, and the ra- 
ces of the able and ſtrong men in effect decayed. 

Secondly, It is to be noted, that the angel of 
God refuſed the ſacrifice which Manoah would have 
offered him, commanding} him to preſent it unto 
the Lord: and therefore thoſe that profeſs divina- 
tion by the help of angels, to whom alſo they ſa- 
crifice, may aſſuredly know that they are devils who 
accept thereof, and not good angels, who receive 
no worſhip that is proper to God. gi ng 

Thirdly, This Samſon was twice betrayed by. his 
wives, to wit, by their importunity and deceitful 
tears: by the firſt he loſt, but a part of his goods: 
by the ſecond his life. Quem nulla vis ſuperare por 
tuit, voluptas evertit,, Whom no force could over- 
maſter, voluptuouſneſs overturned. 

Fourthly, We. may note, that he did not in all 
deliver /{rae{ from the oppreſſion of the Philiſtines; 
tho in ſome ſort he revenged, and defended them: 
for notwithſtanding that he had ſlain 3o of them in 
his firſt attempt, burnt, their corn in harveſt time, 
and given them a great overthrow inſtantly upon it: 
yet ſo much did //rael fear the Philiſtines, as they 
aſſembled 3000 men out of Judab to beſiege Sam- 
ſon in the rock or mountain of Etam, uſing theſe 
words: Anoweſt thou nbt that the Philiftines are 
rulers over us? After which they bound him, and 
delivered him unto the Philiſtines, for fear of their 
revenge; tho' he was no ſooner looſened, but he 
gave them another overthrow, and ſlew 1000 with 
the jaw-bone of an aſs. _ 

Laſtly, Being made blind, and a priſoner by the 
treaſon of his wife, he was content to end his own 


life, to be avenged of his enemies, when he pulled 


down the pillars of the houſe at the feaſt whereto 
they ſent for Samſon, to deride him, till which time 
he bare his affliction with patience : but it was tru- 
ly ſaid of Seneca; Patientia ſæpe læſa vertitur in 
furorem; Patience often wounded is converted into 
fury: neither is it at any time ſo much wounded 
by pain and loſs, as by derifion and contumely. 


SE cr. II. 
O Eli, and of the ark taken, and of Dagon's fall, 
and the ſending back of the are. 


| HE ſtory of Eli the prieſt, who ſucceeded 

Samſon, is written in the beginning of Sa- 
mael ; who toretold him of the deſtruction of his 
houſe, for the wickedneſs of his ſons; which he ſup- 
preſſed not, neither did he puniſh them according 
to their . A whoſe fins were horrible, both 
in abuſing the ſacrifice, and profaning and pol- 
luting the holy places: tho? 2 . Ben 1 
extenuate this filthy offence of forcing the women 
by the ſons of Eli, hath a contrary opinion. In 
this time therefore it pleaſed God to caft the //- 
relites under the ſwords of the Philiſtines ; of whom 
there periſhed in the firſt encounter 4000, and in 
the ſecond battle 30000 footmen; among whom 
the ſons of Eli being ſlain, their father (hearing the 

near) x Þ 1 | | 

7 | a 1:Sam: 2. 22. b 1 Kings 2. 27. 
f No. M.. n n e | 


and 1 Chron. 6. © 1 Sam. 5. 
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lamentable ſucceſs) by falling from his chair, brake 
his neck. He was the firſt that obtained the high- 
prieſthood of the ſtock. of Ithamar the ſon of Aa- 
ron, before whoſe time it continued ſucceſſively in 
the race of  Eleazer the eldeſt brother of 1thamar : 
for Aaron was the firſt, Eleazer the ſecond, Phinees 
the ſon of Eleazar the third, Abiſue the ſon of Phi- 
nees the fourth, his ſon Bacci the fifth, Ozi the ſon 
of Bocci the ſixth, and then Eli, as Joſephus and 
Lyranus out of divers Hebrew authors have con- 
ceived. In the race of Itbamar the prieſthood 
continued after Eli to the time of Solomon who caſt 
out b. Abiathar, and eſtabliſhed Zadok and Abimaaz 


and their ſucceſſors. The ark of God which 1/- 


rael brought into the field, was in this battle taken 
by the Philiſtines. For as David witneſſeth, P/al. 
Ixxviii. God greatly abhored Iſrael, ſo that be for- 


ſaok the habitation of Shilo;, even the tabernacle 


where he dwelt among men, and delivered his power 
into captivity; &c. | 1 

No as it pleaſed God at this time, that the ark 
whereby himſelf was repreſented, ſhould fall into 
the hands of the heathen, for the offences of the 
prieſts and people: ſo did he permit the Chaldeans 
to deſtroy, the temple built by Solomon; the Ko- 
mans to overthrow the ſecond temple; and the 
Turks to overthrow the Chriſtian churches in Aſia 
and Europe. And had not the //7aelites put more 
confidence in the ſacrament, or repreſentation, which 
was the ark, than in God himſelf, they. would 
have obſerved his laws, and ſerved him only: 
which whenſoever they did, they were then victo- 
rious. For after the captivity. they had no ark at 
all, nor in the times of the, Maccabees 3 and yet 
for their piety it pleaſed God to make that family 
as victorious, as any that guarded themſclves by 
the ſign inſtead of the ſubſtance. And that the ark 
was not made to the end to be carried into the field 
as an enſign, David witneſſed when he fled trom 
Abſalom, For when the prieſts would have car- 
ried the ark with him; he forbad it, and cauſed 
it to be returned into the city, uſing theſe words. 
UF I ſhall find favour in the eyes of the Lord, he 
will bring me again if not, let bim do to me as 


ſeemeth good in his eyes. 


The Trgjans believed, that while their Palladium, 
or the image of Minerva, was kept in Troy, the 
city ſhould never be overturned : ſo did che 
Chriſtians in the laſt fatal battle againſt Sala- 
dine, carry into the field, as they were made 
believe, the very croſs whereon Chriſt died, and 
yet they loſt the battle, their bodies and the wood. 
But Chryſoſtom upon St. Matthew (if that be his 
work) giveth a good judgment, ſpeaking of thoſe 
that wore a part of St. obus goſpel about their 
necks, for an amulet or preſervative. $7 tibi ea 
non proſunt in auribus, quomodo proderunt in collo ? 
It thoſe words do not profit men in their ears (to 
wit, the hearing of the goſpel preached) how. 
ſhould it profit them by hanging it about their necks ? 
For it was neither the wood of the ark, nor the 
wood of the croſs, but the reverence of the father, 
that. gave the one for a memory of his 'coyenant : 
and the faith in his ſon, which ſhed, his blood on 
the other for redemption, that could or can profit 
them and us, either in this lite or after it. 

The Philiſtines returning with the, greateſt vic- 
tory and glory which ever they obtained, carried 
the ark of God with them to Axotus, and ſet it 
up in the; houſe of Dagon their idol: but that 
night the idol fell out of his place, from above 
6. 42 Sam. 15. 25, 26. | 
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to the ground, and lay under the ark. The morn- 
ing following they took it up, and ſet it again in 
his place, and it fell the ſecond time, and the head 
brake from the body, and the hands from the arms, 
ſhewing that it had nor nor underſtanding 
in the preſence of God; for the head fell off, which 
is the feat of reaſon and Knowledge, and the hands 
(by which we execute 


) were ſundred : from 
the arms, For God and the devil inhabit not in 
one houſe, nor in one heart. And if this idol could 
not endure the repreſentation of the true God, it is 
not to be marvelled, that at ſuch time as it plea- 
ſed him to cover his only begotten with fleſh, 
and fent bim into the world, t all the oracles 
wherein the devil derided and betrayed mortal men, 
loſt power, ſpeech, and operation at the inſtant. For 
when that true light, which had never beginning of 
brightneſs, brake thro? the clouds of a virgin's bo- 
dy, ſhining upon the earth, which had been long 
ableured by idolatry, all thoſe foul and ſtinking 
vapours vaniſhed. Plutarch rehearſeth a memo- 
rable accident in that age concerning the death of 
the great god Pan, as he ſtileth him; where (as 
ignorant of the true cauſe) he ſearcheth his brains 
for many reaſons of ſo great an alteration : yet finds 
he none out but frivolous. For not only. this old 
devil did then die as he ſuppoſed, but all the reſt, 
as Apollo, Fupiter, Diana, and the whole rabble be- 
came ſpeechlals. . | 
Now while the Philiſtines triumphed after this 
victory, God ſtruck them with the grievous diſ- 
eaſe of the Hemorrhoides of which they periſhed in 
great numbers: for it is written the Lord deſtroy- 
ed them. It was therefore by general conſent or- 
dered, that the ark ſhould be removed from Axo- 
tus to Cath or Geth, another of the five great cities 
of the Pbiliſtines; to prove, as it feemeth, whe- 
ther this diſeaſe were fallen on them by accident, or 
by the hand of God immediately : but: when it was 
brought to Gath, and received by them, the plague 
was yet more grievous and mortal. For the hand 


of the Lord was againſt the city with à very great 


deſtruction, and he ſinote the men of the city both 
{mall and great, &c. And being not yet fatisfied, 
they of Garth ſent the ark to Ekron or Accaron, a 
third city of the Philiſtines: but they allo felt the 
ſame ſmart, and cried out that themſelves and their 
people ſhould be ſlain thereby; For there was a 
deſtruction and death throughout all the city. In the 
end, by the advice of their prieſts, the princes of 
the Philiſtines did not only reſolve to return the ark, 
but to offer gifts unto the God of //ael, remem- 
bring the plague which had fallen on the Egyptians, 
when their hearts were hardened to hold the peo- 
ple of God from their inheritance, and from his ſer- 
vice by ſtrong hand. Wherefore confeſſing the 
power of the God of Iſrael to be almighty, and 
that their own idols were ſubject thereunto, they 
agreed to offer a ſin-offering, uſing theſe words ; 
So ye ſhall give glory to the God of Hrael, that he 
may take hand from you, and from your gods, and 
from your land, 1 Sam. vi. 5. And what can be a 
more excellent witneſſing, than where an enemy 
doth approve our cauſe ? according to ' Ariftotle ; 
Pulchrum eft teſtimonium, quo noſtra probantur ab 
hoſtibus. So did Pharaoh confeſs the living God, 


when he was plagued in Egypt and Nabuchodo- 


noſor, and Darius, when they had ſeen his miracles 
by Daniel. "oY 12 
This counſel therefore of the prieſts being im- 
i * oy b 2 Sam. 6. and 1 Chron. 12. 
* Which region was called Ephrata, 4 appeareth Jud 
jehudæ; The 


make trial whether it were indeed the hand uf Goa 


town Ephratah, <which is Pechleben 2 Judah, Gen. ; 
ze hence, Pſal. 132. 6. Ephrata ij put for Silo, 4which wwas in the tribe of Ephraim. 
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braced, and the golden "Zibmor#boider, and they 
den mice prepared, they cauled two milch Kine 00 
cart or carriage to be framed: but they durſt ng; 
drive or direct it to any place certain, thereby to 


that had ftricken them. For if the ark of God were 
carried towards Bethſbemeſh, and into the territory 
of 1/rael : then they ſhould reſolve that from Goy 
only came their late deftruEtion. Fof the'Pjj;. 


tines knew that the milch kine which drew the ark 


could not be forced from their calves, but that 
would have followed them whereſoever 3 much 
when they were left to themſelves, would they tra- 
vel a contrary way. For in the darkeſt night in the 
world, if calves be removed from their dams, the 
kine will follow them thro* woods and deſartz 
the foot, till they find them. But the kine travel. 
led directly towards Berhſhemeſh 3; and when 
came into the fields thereof, to wit, of one"PJuſhys 
of the ſame city, they ſtood ſtill there; which when 
the princes of the Pbiliſtines perceived, they re- 
turned to Ekron : after which, God ſpared not his 
own people the Bethſbemites, in that they preſumed 
to look into the ark. And becauſe they knew God 
and his commandments, and had been taught ac. 
cordingly, he ſtruck them more grievouſly than he 
did the heathen, for there periſhed of them fifty 
thouſand and ſeventy. From hence the ark was 
carried to Kirjath-jearim, and placed in the houſe 
of Abinadab ; where it is written, that it remained 
twenty years in the charge of Eleazar his fon, until 
David brought it to 3 e 
Now whereas it is ſaid, that in the mean while 
the b ark was in Nob, Miſpah, and Galgala, it was 
the tabernacle, which was at this time ſevered from 
the ark: or at leaſt, it was for the © preſent occa- 
ſion brought to theſe places, and anon returned to 


Kirjath-jearim. | 
SECT. III. 3 
Of Samuel, and of his government. 


HES E tragedies overpaſt and ended, Sa- 

muel, to whom God appeared while he was 
yet a child, became now judge and governour of 
Iſrael. He was deſcended of the family of“ Chore 
or Korach. For Levi had three ſons; Gerſon, 
Cheath, and Merari : Cheath had Amram, and 
Izaar of Amram came Moſes and Aaron; of 
Izaar, Chore: and of the family of Chore, Samuel. 
His father Elana a Levite, was called an FEphra- 
tean, not that the Levites had any proper inheri- 
tance, but becauſe he was of mount © Ephraim, like 
as Jeſſe, David's father was called an Ephratean, 
becauſe born at Ephrata, or Bethlehem. Hamab 
his mother being long fruitleſs, obtained him of 
God by prayers and tears: it being an exceeding 
ſhame to the Jewiſh women to be called barren, in 
reſpect of the bleſſing of God both to Abraham, 
that his ſeed ſhould multiply as the ſtars of heaven, 
and the ſands of the ſea, as in the beginning to 
Adam, Increaſe and multiply, &c. and in Deutt- 
ronomy vii. There ſhall be neither male nor female 
barren among you. POE 72 
Samuel was no ſooner born, but that his mo- 
ther, according to her former vow, dedicated him 
to God, and his ſervice, to which ſhe delivered 
him even from the dug. For as the firſt- born of 


eee in this book, ch. 12. ech. 1. in the margin. 4 1 Chron. 6. 22. 
12. 5. whence for diſtin4ion ave read Ruth 1. 2. Ephratæi e Bethlehem? 
35. 19. from the region of Ephrata, which is in mam Ephraim, 


all 
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all that were called» Nazarites; miglit be tedeemed. 


and 20 for d ſheckles: ſo was it not required 

the law chat any of the race of the. Levite: 
be called :£6 ferve about the tabernacle, till 
were 26 year pl. 4 
St. Peter reckdns; in the Acts the propheta from 
Sammel, who was che firſt of the writers of holy 
ſcriptures, to whom uſually this nate of a prophet 


g 1 
N . 


was given, and yet did Moſes account himſelf ſuch | 


2 one, as in Deuteronomy Xviit.'1 5. The Lord thy 
God Will raiſe up unte rler | a propbes lte uno me; 
&c. But he is diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that preceded 
him, who were called ſeers; as 1 Sam. ix. Before 
time in Iſrael, when a man went to ſeek an anſwer 
of God, thus he ſpake 3 come and let us go to the ſer: 
for he that is now called a prophet, was in old time 
called a ſecr. Andaltho? it pleaſed God to appear 
by his angels to Moſes, as before to Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob yet in the time of Eli, there was no 
tnanifeft viſion; not that God had altogether with - 
drawn his grace from 7/rael: but as the Chaldeas 
paraphraft hath: it, thoſe revelations before Sama» 
es time, were more clouded atid obſcure. The 
places wherein : Samuel judged were Maſpba or Mit- 
ſpa, feared on a hill in Benjamin near Fuda: allo 
Gilgal, and Bethel, of which we have ſpoken elſe- 
where. JOU U (3-13 12 
The Pbiliſtines taking knowledge of the aſſem - 
bly and preparation for war at Miſpa in the begin- 
ning of Samuel's government, gathered their arm 
and marched towards the city: at whoſe appro 
the //raelites ſtrucken with fear, and with the me- 
mory of their former ſlaughters and ſervitude, be- 
ſought Samuel to pray to God for them: who 
was * then performing his ſacrifice when the Pbztz+ 


fines were in view. But God being moved with ki 
SamuPs prayers (as he was by thoſe of Myer, | 


when rael fought againſt the Amaletites at 

firſt entrance into Arabia) it him with thun 
der and tempeſt to diſperſe and beat down the army 
of the Philiſtines, according to the prophecy of 
Hanna, Samuels mother. © The Lord's adverſaries 
ſhall be deflroyed, and out of heaven ſhall he thunder 
upon them, &c. Joſephus affirms, that a part of the 
Philiſtiuss were ſwallowed with an-earth-quake: and 
that Samuel himſelf led the //raeliztes in the profe- 
cution of their victory. After which Samuel erected 
a monument in memory of this happy ſucceſs ob- 
tained by the miraculous hand of God, which Jo- 
ſephas. called lapidem fortem : Samuel, Ebenezer, 
or the ſtone of aſſiſtance: and then following the op- 
portunity and advantage of the victory, the 7/ra- 
elites recovered divers cities of their own formerly 
loſt, and held long in poſſeſſion of the Philiftines, 
who fora long time after did not offer any invaſion 
or revenge. And the better to attend their purpo- 
ies, and to withſtand any of their attempts, the I/ 
raelites made peace with the Amorites, or Canaanites, 
which lay on their backs, and to the north of them, 
that they might not be affaulted from divers parts 
at once 3 having the Philiftines towards the weft 
and ſea · coaſt, the Canaanite towards the north and 
caſt, and the Idamite on the ſouth. The eſtate be- 
ing thus ſettled, Samue ! for the eaſe of the le 
gave audience and judgment in divers places by 
turns, as hath been elſewhere ſaid. Ty 
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Lids guid, e eee 
Of the:deliberstion ſo change the government into 4 
ue 2112 11905106 [> Rimgdoie: 


DVB ben age now began to overtake Sa- 
\ muel, and that he was not able to undergo 
the burthen of ſo careful a government, he 

off from himſelf the weight of the affairs on his 
ons, Joe and Abijab, who judged the people at 
Beerſbeba, a, city, the very utmoſt. towards the 
ſouth of Fades... And as the place was inconvenient 
and far away, ſo were thetnſelves no lefs removed 
from the: juſtice and virtue of their father. For the 
thirſt of covetouſneſs the more it fwalloweth, the 
more it drieth, and deſireth, finding taſte in no- 
thing but gain; to recover which they ſet the law 


at a price, and fold juſtice and judgment to the beſt 


Which when the elders of J/rael ob- 
and ſaw that Samuel as a natural man (tho? 


ſerved, 
a. prophet) could not ſo well diſcern the errors of 
his own, they pray'd him to conſent to their change 
of government, and to make them a king, by 


whom they might be judged as other nations were; 
who might alſo lead them to the war, and defend 
them againſt their enemies. For after the ill and 
lamentable ſucceſs which followed the rule of Ei his 
ſons, when thoſe of Samuel by their firſt bloſſoms 
promiſed to yield fruit no leſs bitter, they ſaw no 
way to put the government from out his race, whom 
they ſo much reverenced, but by the choice of a 
' a cauſe of ſo great conſequence and altera- 
tion, Samuel ſought counſel from God: which ſure- 
ly he did not for the eſtabliſhing of his own ſons ; 
who being as they were, God would not have ap- 


proved his election. Now as it appears by the text, 


this ſpeech or motion diſpleaſing him, he uſed his 
beſt arguments to dehort them: which when he per- 
ceived to be over-feeble, he delivered unto them 
from God's revelation, the inconveniencies and 
miſeries which ſhould befal them. {And yet all 
which he foreſhew'd was not intolerable, but ſuch 
as hath been borne, and is. fo ſtill by free conſent of 
the ſubjects towards their princes. For firſt he 
makes them know that the king will uſe their ſons 
in his own ſervice to make them his horſe-men, 


charioteers, and footmen; which is not only not 


grievous, but by the vaſſals of all kings according 
to their birth and condition deſired: it being very 
agreeable to ſubjects of the beſt quality to command 
for the king in his wars; and to till the ground no 
les proper and appertaining to thoſe that are thereto 
bred and brought up: ſo are likewiſe the offices of 
women-fervants to dreſs meat, to bake bread, and 
the like. But whereas immediately it is threatned : 
He will take up your fields, and your. Vineyards, and 
your beſt olive trees, and give them to his ſervants, 
with other oppreſſions; this hath given; and gives 
daily occaſion to ſuch as would be ruled by their 
own diſcretion, to affirm that Samuel deſcribeth here 
unto them the power of à king, governed by his 


| own affections, and not a king that feareth God. 
But others upon furthe 


r examination conſtrue this 
text far otherwiſe, as teaching us what ſubjects 
ought with Patience to bear at their ſoveraigw s 


TE... d Plutarch hands of Numa the 2d * of Rome, that when as be was ſacri- 
Sing, it wastmidmim that the enemies approached, he nothing diſmay'd, anſwered, Ego autem ſagrifico. 


© 1 Sam. 2. 10. 
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264 
hand, The former opinion is grounded firſt u 

that place of Deuteronomy xvii, where God fore- 
ſheweth this change of government from Judges to 
kings, and after he had forbidden many things un- 
to the kings, as many wives, covetouſneſs, and 
the like, he commandeth that the kings, which 
were to reign over Iſrael, ſhould write the law of 
Denteronomy, or cauſe it to be written: and to 
ſhew how greatly the king ſhould honour the law, 
he addeth, It ſhall be with him, and he ſhall read 
therein all the days of his life': that be may learn to 
fear the Lord his God, and to keep all the words of 
this law and theſe ordinances for to do them that 
he may prolong his days in his kingdom, be and his 
ſons. But to take away any other man's field, ſay 
they, is contrary to the laws of God, in the ſame 
book written, For it is ſaid, Deut. vi. That which 
is juſt and right ſhalt thou follow, that -thou mayſt 
live. Now if it be not permitted to carry away 
grapes more than thou canſt eat out of another man's 
vineyard, but forbidden by God: it is much leſs 
lawful to take the vineyard it felt from the owner, 
and give it to another, Neither are the words of 
the text ® (fay they) ſuch as do warrant the kings 
of 1/7ael,- or make it proper unto them, to take at 
will any thing from their vaſſals. For it is not ſaid 
that it ſhall be lawful for the king, or the king 
may do this or that: but it is written, that the 
king will take your ſons: and again, this ſhall be 
the manner pf the king that ſhall reign. over you. 
God thereby foreſnewing what power, ſevered from 
piety (becauſe it is accountable to God only) wall 
do in the future. And hereof we find the farit 
example in Achab, who took from Naboth both 
his vineyard and his life, contrary to the truſt which 
God had put in him, of governing well hus people. 
For God commanded, Deut. xvi. That his people 
ſhall be judged with righteous judgment. W heretore 
tho? the king had offer'd unto Nahborh compoſition, 
as a vineyard of better value, or the worth in mo- 
ney, which he refuſed : yet becauſe he was falſly ac- 
cuſed and unjuſtly condemned (tho* by colour of 
law) how grievouſly Aebab was puniſhed by God, 
the ſcriptures tell us. Neither was it a plea ſufficient 
tor Achab againſt the all-rightzous God, to ſay that 


it was done without his conſent, and by the elders - 


of //rael., For God had not then left his people to 
the elders, but to the king, who is called a living 
law, even as David teſtifieth of himſelf. Poſuiſti 
me in caput gentium : tor this of St. Auguſtine is ve- 
ry true; Simulate innocentia non eſt innocentia : ſi- 
mulata æquitas non eft equitas: ſed duplicatur pec- 
catum in quo eft iniquitas & ſimulatio ; Feigned in- 
nocence, and feigned equity are neither the one or 
the other: but the fault or offence is there doubled, 
in which there is both iniquity and diſſimulation. 
Such in effect is their diſputation who think this 
place to contain the deſcription of a tyrant. But 
the arguments on the contrary ſide, as they are 
many and forcible, ſo are they well known to all; 
being excellently handled in that princely diſcourſe 
of The true law of free monarchies, which treatiſe I 
may not preſume to abridge, much leſs here to 
inſert. Only thus much I will ſay, that if prac- 
tice do ſhew'the greatneſs of authority, even the 
-beſt kings of Juda and {frae/ were not ſo tied by 
any laws, but that they did whatſoever they pleaſed 
in the greateſt things; and commanded ſome of 
their own princes, and of their own brethren to be 
: Nain without any trial of law, being ſometimes by 
: prophets reprehended, - ſometimes not. For tho 
David confels'd his offence for the death of Ur;ab, 


: „e 25. 24. ' dLoyſe, | «Gen. 49. Gen. 15. 4 Gen, 17. © 1 Sam. 8. f 1 Sam. 16. 
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yet Solomon killing his elder brother, and- others, 
che ſame was not imputed unto him as any offence. 
That the ſtate of //7ae/ ſhould-teceive this Change 
of government, it was not only foretold by Moſes 
in Deuteronomy, but prophely'd of by Jacdb in tis 
ſcripture : © The ſceptre 8 not depart from Jus, 
&c. It was alſo promiſed by God to Abrubam ſor 
a bleſſing. For it was not only aſſured that his ic. 
ſues ſhould in number equal the ſtars in heaven, 
ngs ſhould proceed of him. Which 

ſtate ſeeing it is framed from the pattern of his 
ſole rule, who is Lord of the univerſal: and the 
excellency thereof in reſpect of all other govern. 
ments, hath been by many judicious men handled 
and proved, I ſhall not need to over- paint that 
whith is garniſhed with better colours already, than 


* 
* 


I can lay on. | WIT ION 1103 4 
In the time of the judges every man hath obſer. 
ved what civil war Iſrael had: what outragious 
ſlaughters they committed upon each other: in what 
miſerable ſervitude they lived for many years: and 
when it fared beſt with them, they did but defend 
their own territories, or recover ſome parts thereof 
formerly loſt. The Canaanites dwelt in the beſt 
vallies of the country. The Ammonites held much 
of Gilead over Jordan: the Philiftines the ſea-coaſts; 
and the Jebaſites Jeruſalem. it ſelf, till :David's 
time: all which that king did notonly conquer and 
eſtabliſh, but he maſtered and ſubjected all the 
neighbour nations, and kings, and made them his 
tributaries and vaſſals. But whether it were for that 
the //raelites were moved by thoſe reaſons,” which 
allure the moſt of all nations to live under a mo- 
narch, or whether by this means they ſought to be 
cleared from the ſons of Samuel, they became deaf 
to all the perſuaſions and threats which Samuel uſed, 
inſiſting upon this point, that they would have a 
king, both to judge them and defend them: 
whereunto when Samuel had warrant from God 
to conſent, he ſent every man to his own city and 
abiding. "wy 


SEC. H. 
Of the election of Saul. 


FT ER that Samuel had diſmiſſed the aſſem- 
I bly at Mizpah, he forbare the election of 2 
king, till ſuch time as he was therein directed by 
God : who foretold him the day before, that he 
would preſent unto him a man of the land of Ben- 


jamin, whom he commanded Samuel to andoint. 


So Samuel went unto Ramath Sophim, to make 2 
feaſt for the entertainment of Saul (whom yet he 
knew not, but knew the truth of God's promi- 
ſes) and Saul alſo having wandred divers days to 
ſeek his father's aſſes, at length by the advice of 
his ſervant travelled towards Ramath, to find out 
a ſeer or a prophet, hoping from him to be told 
what way to take, to find his beaſts. In which 
Journey it pleaſed God (who doth many times or. 
der the 5 things by the ſimpleſt paſſages and 
perſons) to elect Saul, who ſought an aſs, and not 
a kingdom: like as formerly it had pleaſed him 
to call Moſes, while he fed the ſheep of Fetbro 3 
and after to make choice of f David the youngeſt ot 
eight ſons, and by the ſcriptures called a little one, 
who was then keeping of beaſts, and changed his 
ſheep-hook into a ſceptre, making him of all other 
the moſt victorious king of Juda and [/rael. So 
Jobn and Jacob were taken from caſting their nets, 
to become fiſhers of men, and honoured with rhe 
titles of apoſtles, a dignity that died not in che 
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and everlaſting in God's endleſs kingdom. 

pared a uet for the king, whom- he 

and ſtaid his arrival at the gate. Not long after 
came Saul, whom God ſhewed to Samuel, and 
made him know that it was the ſame whom he had 
foretold him of, that he ſhould rule the people of 
God: Saul finding Samuel in the but know- 
ing him not, tho a prophet and judge of //rael, 
much leſs knowing the honour which att him, 
asked Samuel in what part of the city the ſeer dwelt ; 
Samuel anſwered, that himſelf was the man he ſought, 
and pray'd Saul to go before him to the high 
place, where Samuel ſetting him according to his 
degree, above all that were invited; conferred with 
him afterwards of the affairs of the kingdom, and 
of God's graces to be beſtowed, on him, and the 
morning following anointed him king of //rael. 

After this, he told him all that ſhould happen 
to him in the way homeward ; that two men ſhould 
encounter him, by Rabel/'s ſepulchre, who ſhould 
tell him that his aſſes were found; and that his fa- 
ther's cares were changed from the fear of loſing his 
beaſts, to doubt the loſs of his ſon: that he ſhould 
then meet three other men in the plain of Tabor; 
then a company of prophets ; and that he ſhould 
be partaker of God's ſpirit and propheſy with them: 
and that thereby his condition and diſpoſition ſhould 
be changed from the vulgar into that which be- 
came a king elected and favoured by God. 

But the prophets here ſpoken of, men indued 
with ſpiritual gifts, were not of the firſt, and moſt 
reverenced number, who by divine revelation, fore- 
told things to come, reprehended without fear the 
errors of their kings, and wrought miracles ; of 
which number were Moſes, Joſbua, Samuel, and 
after them Gad, Nathan, Abias, Elias, Eliſæas, 
Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and the reſt ; for theſe prophets, 
ſaith * St. Chry/oſtome, Omnia tempora percurrunt, 
preterita, preſentia & futura: but they were of 
thoſe of whom St. Paul ſpeaketh, 1 Cor. xiv. 15. 
who, inriched with ſpiritual gifts, expounded the 
{criptures and the law. 

At Miſpeth Samuel aſſembled the people that he 
might preſent Saul to them, who as yet knew no- 
thing of his election: neither did Sau} acquaint his 
own uncle therewith, when he asked him what had 
paſs'd between him and Samuel: for either he 
thought his eſtate not yet aſſured, or elſe that it 
might be erous for him to reveal it, till he 
were confirmed by general conſent. When the 
tribes were aſſembled at Miſpeth, the general opini- 
on is, that he was choſen by lot. Chimb;i thinks 
by the anſwer of b Urim and Thummim that is, by 
the anſwer of the prieſt, wearing that myſtery up- 
on his breaſt when he asked counſel of the Lord. 
But the caſting of lots was not only much uſed a- 
mong the Jews, but by many others, if not by all 
nations. The land of promiſe was divided by lot: 
God commanded lots to be caſt on the two goats, 
which ſhould be ſacrificed, and which turned off: 
a figure of Chriſt's ſuffering, and our deliverance, 
tor whoſe garments the Jews alſo caſt lots. Ci- 
cero, Plautus, d Pauſanias, and others, have re- 
membred divers ſorts of lots, uſed by the Romans, 
Grecians, and other nations: as in the diviſion of 
grounds or honours; and in things to be underta- 
ken: the two firſt kinds were called diverſory ; the 
third divinatory; and unto one of theſe three all 
may be reduced: all which kinds howſoever they 
may ſeem chanceful, are yet ordered and directed 


* Chryſ. in Pſal. 43. 
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by God i as in the Proverbs, The lot is caſt into 
the lap, hut the whole diſpoſition is of the Lord. 
And in like fort fell the kingdom of Jae! on 
Saul, not by chance, but by God's ordinance, who 

ve Samuel former knowledge of his election: 
from which election Saul withdrew himſelf in mo- 
deſty, as both Joſephus conſtrue it, and as it may 
be gathered by his former anſwers to Samuel, when 
he acknowledged himſelf the leaſt of the leaſt tribe; 
But Samuel, enlightened by God, found where Saul 
was hidden, and brought him among the people, 
and he was taller than all the reſt by the ſhoulders, 
And Samuel made them know that he was the 
choſen king of //ael, whereupon all the multitude 
ſaluted him king, and pray'd for him; yet ſome 
there were that envied his glory (as in all eſtates 
there are ſuch) who did not acknowledge him by 
offering him * preſents as the manner was; of whom 
Saul, to avoid ſedition, took no notice. 


. 
Of the eftabliſhing Saul by his firſt vittories; 


O ſooner was Saul placed in the kingdom, 
but that he received knowledge that Nahas 
ng of the Ammonites prepared to beſiege Jabes 
Gilead which nation ſince the great overthrow 
given them by Fephta, never durſt attempt any 
thing upon the //raelites, till the beginning of SauPs 
rule. And altho* the Ammonites did always attend 
upon the advantage of time, to recover thoſe terri- 
tories which firſt the Amorite, and then J/rael diſ- 

ſſeſsd them of, which they made the ground of 

eir invaſion in Fephta's time; yet, they never per- 
ſuaded themſelves of more advantage than at this 
preſent. For firſt, they knew that there were many 
of the //raelites that did not willingly ſubmit them- 
ſelves to this new king: ſecondly, they were re- 
membred that the Philiſtines had not long before 
ſlain 34000 of their men of war: and beſides had 
uſed great care and policy that they ſhould have no 
imiths to make them ſwords or ſpears: neither 
was it long before that of the Bethſbemeſites and 
places adjoining, there periſhed by the hand of 
God more than 50000, and therefore in theſe re- 
ſpects, even occaſion it ſelf invited them to inlarge 
their dominions upon their borderers: Jabes Gilead 
being one of the neareſt, Beſides, it may further 
be conjectured that the Ammonites were imbolden- 
ed againſt Jabes Gilead, in reſpect of their weakneſs, 
ſince the t Iſraelites deſtroy d a great part of them, 
for not joining with them againſt the Benjamites - 
at which time they did not only ſlaughter the men 


and male-children, but took from them their young 


women, and gave them to the Benjamites: and 
therefore they were not likely to have been increas'd 
to any great numbers: and if they had recovered 
themſelves of this great calamity, yet the Ammonite 
might flatter himſelf with the opinion, that //rael 
having for long time been diſarmed by the Philiſtines, 
was not apt to ſuccour thoſe whom they had ſo 
deeply wounded and deſtroy'd.. But contrariwiſe 
when the tidings came to Saul of their danger, and 
that the Ammonites would give them no other con- 
dition to ranſom themſelves, but by pulling out their 
right eyes, by which they ſhould be utterly diſabled 
for the war, as elſewhere hath been ſpoken : Saul, 
both to value himſelf in his firſt year's reign, and 
becauſe perchance he was deſcended of one of thoſe 
400 maids taken from the Gileadites, and given to 
the Benjamites, gave order to aſſemble the forces 


b The Urim and Thummim in the ornaments of the high prieft were inſerted within the pectoral, which 


therefore vas duplicatum, they avere placed in the pectoral over againſt the heart of the high prieft. It is plain that they were not the pre- 


cn og nor any thing made by the artificers. See Exod. 38. 
O. 17. 


e Cic, de divin. 


d Pauſ. in Meſ, 1 Sam. 10. f Judg. 21. 
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forth after Saul 
aud after Samuel, ſo ſhould bis oxen be ſerved : threat- 
ning the people by their goods, and not by their 
lives at the firſt. Seven days had San to aſſemble 
an army, by reaſon that the Gileadites had obtained 
the reſpite of theſe 7 days to give Nahas the Am- 
monite an anſwer: who, could they have obtained 
any reaſonable condition, were contented to have 
ſevered themſelves from //raet, and to become vaſ- 
ſals and tributaries to the heathen. In the mean 
while Saul aſſembled the forces, which repaired un- 
to him at Bezec, near Jordan, that he might readi- 
ly paſs the river; which done, he might in one 
day with a ſpeedy march arrive at Jabes, under the 
hills of Gilead. | 

The army by * Saul led, conſiſting of 3 30000: 
he returned an anſwer to thoſe of Faves, that they 
ſhould aſſure themſelves of ſuccour by the next day 
at noon, For as it ſeemeth Saul marched away in 
the latter part of the day, and went on all night; 
for in the morning- watch he ſurpriſed the army of 
Nahas the Ammonite. And to the end that he might 
ſet on them on all ſides, he divided his forces into 3 
parts, putting them to the ſword, until the heat of 
the day, and the wearineſs of Saul's troops, inforc d 
them to give over the purſuit. Now the Ammo- 
nites were become the more careleſs and fecure, in 
that thoſe of Fabes promiſed the next morning to 
render themſelves and their city to their mercy, Af- 
ter this happy ſucceſs, the people were ſo far in love 
with their new king, that they would have ſlain all 
thoſe //raelites that murmured againſt his election, 
had not himſelf forbidden and reſiſted their reſolu- 
tions. Such is the condition of worldly men, as 
they are violent lovers of the proſperous, and baſe 
vaſſals of the time that flouriſheth : and as deſpight- 
ful and cruel without cauſe againſt thoſe, whom any 
miſadventure, or other worldly accident, hath thrown 
down. 

After the army removed, d Samuel ſummoned the 
people to meet at Gi/gal, where Saul was now a third 
time acknowledged, and, as ſome commentators at- 
firm, anointed king: and here Samuel uſed an ex- 
hortation to all the aſſembly, containing precepts, 
and a rehearſal of his own juſtice during the begin- 
ning of his government to that day. After © Saul 
had now reigned one year before he was eſtabliſhed in 
Gilgal or Galgala, he ſtrengthened himſelf with a 
good guard of 3000 choſen men, of which he aſſign- 
ed 1000 to attend on Jonathan his fon at Gibeabh, 
the city of his nativity : the reft he kept about his 
own perſon in Macmas, and in the hill of Bethel. 


ne 


Of Saul's diſobedience in his proceedings in the wars 
with the Philiſtines and Amalekites, which cauſed 
his final rejection. 


Onathan, with his ſmall army or regiment that 
attended him, taking a time of advantage, ſur- 
priſed a garriſon of *. 1 N : the ſame, as ſome 
think, which Saul paſs'd by, when he came from 
Rama, where he was firſt anointed by Samuel, 
which they think to have been Cariath-jearim : be- 
cauſe a place where the Philiſtines had a garriſon, 
1 Sam. x. is called the hill of God, which they un- 
derſtand of Cariath-jearim : but Junius under 
this garriſon to have been at Gebab, in Benjamin 
near Gibha, where Jonathan abode with his thou- 
{and followers. Howſoever, by this it appeareth, 


ritory of //#asI'> and now being greatly inraged by 
this ſurpriae they aſſembled < go000p- armed chari. 
ots, and 6060 horſe, wherewith they invaded 7 
dea, and incamped at Machmay or Michmas, a city 
of Benjamin, in the direct way from Samaria to Je. 
ruſalem, and in the midſt of the land between the 
ſea and Jordan. With this ſudden invaſion the Ig 
raelites were ſtrucken in fo great a fear, as ſome 

them hid themſelves in the caves of the mountains, 
others fled over Jordan in Gad and Gilead : gan! 
himſelf, with ſome 2000 men of ordinary, and ma. 
ny other people, ſtaid at Galgala in Benjamin, not 
far from the paſſage of Joſbua when he led Jae! 


over Jordan. Here Saul by Samuel's appointment 
was to attend the coming of Samuel ſeven days: 
but when the laſt day was in part f and that 
Saul perceived his forces to diminiſh greatly, he 


preſumed (as fome expound the place, 1 Sam, xiii. 
9.) to exerciſe the office which appertained not un- 
to him, and to offer a burnt-offering and a 
offering unto God, contrary to the eccleſiaftica] 
laws of the Hebrews, and God's commandments : 
others expound the word, obtnlit, in this place, by 
obtulit per ſacerdotem, and ſo make the ſin of Sau! 
not to have been any intruſion into the prieſts of. 
fice, but firft a difobedience to God's command- 
ment, in not ſtaying according to the appointment, 
1 Sam. x. 8. ſecondly, a diffidence or miſtruſt in 
God's help, and too great relying upon the 
of the people, whoſe ing from him he could 
not bear patiently; laftly, a contempt of the 
holy prophet Samuel, and of the help which the 
rayers of fo godly a man might procure him. 

t whatſoe ver was his fin, notwithſtanding his ex- 
cuſes, he was by © Samuel reprehended moſt ſharp- 
ly, in terms unfitting his eſtate, had not extraordi- 
nary warrant been given to Samuel fo to do, from 
God himfelf, at which time alſo Samuel feared not 
to let him know, that the kingdom ſhould be con- 
ferred to another (a man after God's own heart) 
both from f Saul and his poſterity. 

After this Samuel and Saul returned to Gibeah, 
where Faul, when he had taken view of his army, 
found it to confiſt of 600 men: for the moſt were 
fled from him and ſcattered, yea, among thoſe 
that ſtaid, there was not any that had either ſword 
or ſpear, but Saul and his fon Jonathan only. For 
the Philiſtines had not left them any fmith in all 
Iſtael, that made weapons; beſides, they that came 
to 8 Saul came haſtily, and left ſuch weapons and 
armour as they had, behind them in the garriſons : 
for if they had had none at all, it might be much 
doubted how Saul ſhould be able the year before, or 
in ſome part of this very year, to ſuccour Jabes Gi- 
lead with 330000 men, if there had not now been 
any iron weapon to defend themſelves withal, fave 
only in the hand of Sau} and Jonathan his fon. 
But howſoever all the reſt of the people were for- 
merly diſarmed by the Philiſtines, and all thoſe 
craftſmen carried out of the land that made wea- 
pons : there being left unto the /ſ-aelites only files to 
ſharpen and amend ſuch ſtuff as ſerved for the 
plough, and for nought elſe: yet that they had 
fome kind of arms it is manifeſt, or elſe they durſt 
not have attempted upon the Philiftines as they did. 
And it 1s not ſaid in the text, that there was not an) 
ſword in all Iſrael, but only that there was not an) 
found amongſt thoſe 600 ſoldiers which ftay'd with 
u Saul after Samuel's d and it ſeemeth that 


* 


eparture 
when Samuel had ſharply reprehended Saul, that 


2 1 Sam. 11.8. b 1 Sam. 11. © 1 Sam, 12. 4 18am. 142, Sy Sam. 13. fi Sam. 14. #1 Sam, 13. 7. rn 
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his own guards forſook him; having but 600 ra. 
maining of be 3000 ordinary ſoldiers, and of all 
reſt that r 
— from him before Samuel arrived. f 
With this {mall troop he held himſelf to his own 
eity of Gibeab, as a place of more and bet- 
ter aſſured unto him, than (zilga] was. Neither is 
it obſcure how it ſhould come to paſs that the Phi- 
liſtines ſhould thus diſarm the moſt part of the 1/ra+ 
elites, howſoever in the time of Samuel much had 
been done againſt them. For the victories of Samuel 
were not got by ſword or ſpear, but by thunder from 
heaven; and when theſe craftſmen were ance roated 
out of the cities of Hrael, no marvel if they could 
not in a ſhort peace under Samuel, be replanted a- 
gain. For this tyranny of the Philiſtines is to be 
underſtood, rather of the precedent-times, than un- 
der Samuel : and yet under him it is to be thought 
that by their crafts they in the policy, 
not ſuffering their artificers to teach the //raelites, 
and ſo even to the times of Saul kept them from ha- 
«ing any ſtore of armour. The ſame policy did 
Nabuchodonoſor uſe after his conqueſt in Fades : 
Dionyſius in Sicily; and many other princes elſe- 
where in all ages. But theſe loſt weapons in part the 
Iſeaelites might repair in Gilead, for over Jordan 
= Philiftines had not invaded. The reſt of their 
defences were ſuch as antiquity uſed, and their preſent 
neceſſity miniſtred unto them; to wit, clubs, bows, 
and ſlings. For the Benjamites exceeded in caſting 
ſtones in ſlings: and that theſe were the natural wea- 
pons, and the firſt of all nations, it is manifeſt z and 
ſo in Chronicles i. 12. it is written of thoſe that came 
to ſuccour David againſt Saul, while he lurked 
at Siklag, That they. were weaponed with bows, and 
could uſe the right and the leſt hand with ſtones ; 
and with a ling it was, that David himſelf flew 
the giant Goliab. | 
While the ſtate of Irael ſtood in theſe hard terms, 
the Philiftines having parted their army into three 
troops, that they might {pail and deſtroy many parts 
at once; Jonathan, ſtrengthned by God, and follow- 
ed with his eſquire only, ſcaled a mountain, where. 
on aa company of Pbiliſtiuss were lodged : the reſt of 
their army (as may be gathered by the ſucceſs) 
being 1 in the plain adjoining, And tho' 
he were diſcovered betore he came to the hill top, 
and in a kind of deriſion called up by his enemies : 
yet he fo behaved himſelf, as with the aſſiſtance of 
God, he flew 20 of the firſt Philiſtines that he en- 
countered, Wo hereupon the next companies taking 
the alarm, and — of the cauſe, fled a- 
way amazed altogether. In which confuſion, fear, 
and jealouſy, they ſlaughtered one another inftead 
of enemies: whereupon thoſe Hebrews which became 
of their party, becauſe they feared to be ſpoiled by 
them, took the advantage of their deſtruction, and 
flew of them in great numbers. And laſtly, Saul 
himſelf taking knowledge of the rout and diſorder, 
together with thoſe Iſraelites that ſnroudedthemſelves 
in mount > Ephraim, ſet upon them, and obtained 
(contrary to all hope and expectation) a moſt hap- 
py and glorious victory over them. re was that 
prophecy in Deuteronomy fulfilled by Jonathan, That 
one of thoſe which feared God, ſhould kill a thouſaxd, 
and two of them ten thouſand. | 
This done, the ſmall army of Fae! made retreat 
from the purſuit, And tho* Saul had bound the 
people by an oath not to take food till the evening, 


yet his ſon Jonathan being infeebled with extreme 
labour and emptineſs, taſted a drop of honey in his, 


paſſage: for which Saul his father would have put 


* 1 Sam. 14. 12. bi Sam. 14. © 1 Sam. 14. 


repaired unto him, of which many were 


undertook 
namely the © Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites; and 
the Arabian of Zobab, 


d Exod, 17. 


him to death, had not the people delivered him from 

The late miraculous victory of Saul and Jona- 
than ſeems to have reduced unto the Philiſtines re- 
membrance of their former overthrow likewiſe mira- 
culous in the days of Samuel; fo that for ſome 
{pace of time they held themſelves quiet: In the 
mean while Saul being now greatly encouraged, 
by turns all his bordering enemies; 


againſt all which he pre- 
vailed. He then aſſembled all the forces he could 


make, to wit, 210000 men, and receiving the 


commandment of God by Samuel, he invaded A. 
malec, waſting and deſtroying all that part of Ara- 
bia Petra, and the deſart, belonging to the Ama- 
tekites, from Havilah towards Tigris unto Shur, 
which bordereth Eg t; in which war he took A. 
* their king priſoner. But whereas he was in- 

ructed by Samuel to follow this nation without 
compaſſion, becauſe they” firſt of all attempted 


4 7/780], when they left Egypt in Moſes's time: he 


notwithſtanding did not only ſpare the life of A ag, 
but reſerved the beſt of the beaſts and ſpoil of the 
country, with pretence to offer them in ſacrifice to 
the living God. Therefore did Samuel now a ſe- 
cond time make him know, that God would caſt 
him from his royal eſtate to which he was raiſed, 
when he was of baſe condition, and as the text hath 
it, little in bis own eyes. And tho' the offence 


was great in Saul for not obeying the voice of 


God by Samuel, had there been no former Precept 
to chat effect: yet ſeeing Saul could not be igno- 
rant how ſeverely it pleaſed God to injoin the A 
raelites to revenge themſelves upon that nation, he 
was in all inexcuſable. For God had commanded 
that the © raelites ſhould put out the remembrance 
of: Amalec from under heaven. For the cruelty which 
the predeceſſors of this Agag uſed againſt the ra- 
elites, eſpecially on thoſe which were overwearied, 
ſick, faint and aged people, was now to be reven- 
ged on him and his nation above 400 years after- 
wards ; and now he-was to pay the debt of blood, 
which his forefathers borrowed from the innocent : 
himſelf having alſo ſinned in the fame kind, as 
theſe words of Samuel witneſs : f As thy ſcword hath 
made other women childleſs, fo ſhall thy mather be 
childleſs among other women; at which time Samuel 
himſelf (after he had been by many bootleſs intrea- 
ties perſuaded to ſtay awhile with Saul) did cut A. 
gag in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal, and foon af- 
ter he departed to Ramath, and came no more to ſes 
Saul, until the day of his death. 


S&T. V. 


Of the occurrents between the rejection of Saul and 
| bis death. 


OW while Samuel mourned for Saul, God 

commanded him to chooſe a king for //7ae!, 
among the ſons of Iſbai: which Samuel (doubting 
the violent hand of Saul) feared in a fort to per- 
form, till it pleaſed God to direct him how he 
might avoid both the ſuſpicion, and the danger. 
And if Samuel knew that it was no way derogating 
from the providence of God, that by his cautious 
care and wiſdom he fought to avoid the inconve- 
nience or dangers of this life, then do thoſe men 


miſtake the nature of his drvine ordinance, who 


neglecting the reaſon that God hath given them, 
do no otherwiſe avoid the perils and dangers there- 
of, than as men ſtupified in the opinion of fate 


e Deut. 25. 15. f Sam. 15. 33. 


or 
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or deſtiny, neglecting either to beg counſel at God's 
hand, by prayer, or to exerciſe that wiſdom or 
foreſight, wherewith God had inriched the mind 
of man, for his preſervation. Neither did the all- 
powerful God (who made, and could deſtroy the 
world in an inſtant) diſdain here to inſtruct Samuel, 
to avoid the fury of Saul by the accuſtomed cauti- 
ous ways of the world. 

Of the ſons of Iſbai, Samuel, by God directed, 
made choice of David the youngeſt, having refu- 
ſed Eliab the firſt- born; who, tho he were a man 
of a comely perſon and great ſtrength, yet unto 
ſuch outward appearance the Lord had no reſpect. 
For, as it is written, God ſeeth not as man ſeeth, 
Sc. but the Lord beholdeth the heart. He alſo re- 
fuſing the other ſix brethren, made choice of one 
whom his father had altogether neglected, and left 
in the field to attend his flock, for of him the Lord 
ſaid to Samuel, ariſe and anoint bim, for this is he. 
which done, Samuel departed and went to Ramath. 
Neither was it long after this that Saul began to ſeek 
the life of David : in which bloody mind he conti- 
nued till he died, overcome in battel by the Philiſtines. 

The Philiſtines having well conſidered (as it ſeems) 
the increaſe of Saul's power through many victories 
by him obtained, while they had ſitten ſtill and for- 
born to give impediment to his proſperous courſes, 
thought it good to make new trial of their fortune, 
as juſtly fearing that the wrongs which they had 
done to Iſrael, might be repay'd with advantage, if 
ever opportunity ſhould ſerve their often injured 
neighbours againſt them, as lately it had done a- 
gainſt Moab, Ammon, and the reſt of their ancient 
enemies. Now for the quality of their ſoldiers, and 
all warlike proviſions, the Philiſtines had reaſon to 
think themſelves equal, if not ſuperior, to 1/-ael. 
The ſucceſs of their former wars had for the moſt 

art been agreeable to their own wiſhes.; as for 
== diſaſters, they might, according to human 
wiſdom, impute them to ſecond cauſes, as to a 
tempeſt happening by chance, and to a miſtaken 
alarm, whereby their army poſſeſſed with a need- 
leſs fear had fallen to rout. Having therefore 
muſtered their forces and taken the field, encamp- 
ing ſo near to the army which king Saul drew forth 
againſt them, that they could not eaſily depart 
without the trial of a battel, each part kept their 
ground of advantage tor a while, not joining in 
groſs, but maintaining ſome skirmiſhes, as refuſing 
both of them to pals the valley that lay between their 
camps. Juſt cauſes of fear they had on both ſides ; 
eſpecially the Philiſtines, whoſe late attempts had 
been confounded by the angry hand of God. Up- 
on this occaſion perhaps 1t was, that they ſought 
to decide the matter by ſingle combat, as willing to 
try in one man's perſon, whether any ſtroak from 
heaven were to be feared. Goliah of Gath a ſtrong 
giant, fearing neither God nor man, undertook to 
defie the whole hoſt of Iſrael, provoking them with 
defpightful words, to appoint a champion that 
might fight with him hand to hand, offering condi- 
tion, that the party vanquiſhed in champion, ſhould 
hold it ſelf as overcome in groſs, and become vaſ- 

ſal to the other. Thus gave occaſion to young Da- 
vid, whom Samuel by God's appointment had a- 
nointed, to make a famous entrance into publick 


notice of the people. For no man durſt expoſe him- 


ſelf to encounter the great ſtrength of Goliah, until 
David (ſent by his father on an errand to the camp) 
accepted the combat, and obtained the victory, 
without other arms offenſive or defenſive than a 


a 1 Sam. 16. 1. b 1 Sam, 16. 13. 
3. p. 3. Joſeph. I. 28. 


tines were not fo broken, that either any of their 


e 1 Sam. 22. 19. 


fling, wherewith he overthrew that giant, 
and after with his own ſword ſtruck off his head. 
Hereupon the Philiſtines, who ſhould have yielded 
themſelves as ſubjects to the conqueror, accordi 

to the covenant on their own ſide propounded, fled 
without ſtay; and were purſued and ſlaughtered e. 
ven to their own By this victory the Ph;j;. 


towns were loſt, or their people diſcouraged from 
infeſting the territories of //rae/. But David, by 
whom God had wrought this victory, fell into the 
grievous indignation of his maſter Saul, through 
the honour purchaſed by his well deſerving. For 
after ſuch time as the Spirit of God departed from 
Faul and came upon David, he then became a cry. 
el tyrant, faithleſs and irreligious >. Becauſe the 
high-prieſt Abimelech fed David in his nec 
with hallowed bread, and armed him with the 
ſword of his on conqueſt taken from Goliab; 
Saul not only by his wicked Edomite Doeg murther- 
ed this Abimelech, and 85 prieſts of Nob, but alſo 
he deſtroyed the city, © and ſmote with the edge of 
the ſword both man and woman, both child and ſuck- 
ling, both ox and aſs, and ſheep. And he that had 
compaſſion on Agag the Amalekite, who was an e- 
nemy to God and his people, and alſo ſpared and 
preſerved the beſt of his cattel, contrary to the com- 
mandment and ordinance of God, both by Moſes 
and Samuel, had not now any mercy in ſtore, for 
the innocent, for the Lord's ſervants the prieſts of 
Iſtael. Yea, he would have ſlain his own ſon *Jong« 
than, for pitying and pleading David's innocency, 
as alſo once before for taſting the hony, when his 
fainting for hunger. made him forget his father's 
unreaſonable commination, The companions of 
cruelty are breach of faith towards men, and impie- 
ty towards God. The former he ſhewed in deny- 
ing David his daughter, whom he had promiſed 
him: and again in taking her away from him, to 
whom he had given her ; alſo in that when as Da- 
vid had twice ſpared his life in the territory of Ziph, 
and Saul twice ſworn to do him no hurt, and con- 
feſſed his errors, yet he ſought ſtill to deſtroy him, 
by all the means he could. His impiety towards 
God he ſhewed, in that he ſought counſel of the 
witch of Endor, which was the laſt preparative for 
his deſtruction. For whereas when he ſought coun- 
ſe] from God he had been always victorious : from 
the oracle of the devil this ſucceſs followed, that 
both himſelf, and his three ſons, with his neareſt 
and faithfulleſt ſervants, were all ſlaughter'd by the 
Philiſlines : his body with the bodies of his ſons 
(as a ſpectacle of ſhame and diſhonour) were hung 
over the walls of Beth/an : and there had remained 
till they had found burial in the bowels of raven- 
ous birds, had not the grateful Gileadites of Ja- 
bes ſtoln their carcaſes thence and interred them. 
This was the end of Saul, after he had governed 
Iſrael, together with Samuel, 40 years, and by 
himſelf after Samuel 20 years, according to © Cedre- 
nus, Theophilus, and Foſephus. But yet it ſeemeth. 
to me that after the death of Samuel, Saul did not 
rule very long. For in the beginning of the 25th 
chapter, it is written that Samuel died: and in the 
reſt of the ſame chapter the paſſages are written © 
David, Nabal and Abigail, after which the death 
of Saul quickly enſued. 

An exceeding valiant man he was, and gave ? 
fair entrance to all thoſe victories which David at 
terwards obtained, for he had beaten the Ammoniiei 
with their neighbouring nations; cruſh'd the Hrians, 


e AQ. 13. 31. Cedren, p. 69. 'Theop. . 
and 
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nd their adherents; broken the ſtrength of the 
Amalekites ; and greatly waſted the power and pride 
of the Pbiliſtines. 
SECT. VI. 
lived with Samuel and Saul; of Hellen 
% lercules, and of their iſſues : upon occaſion of 
the Dores, with the Heraclidz, entring Pelopon- 
neſus about this time. 


e ſecond year of Samuel, according to Eu- 

gr — was David born; after Codoman later, 
and in the ninth year: after Bunting in the tenth, 
For David, faith he, was _ years old when he 
began to reign : whence 1t followeth, that he was 
born in the tenth of the 40 years, which are given 
to Samuel and Saul. About the eleventh of Samu- 
el, Aneas Silvius the ſon of Poſthumus began his 
reign over the Latines in Alba, who governed that 
ſtate 31 years. There are who place before him 
Latinus Silvius, as brother to Poſthumus, calling 
him the fifth from Æneas, and the fourth king of 
Alba, whereof I will not ſtand to diſpute, In the 
eleventh of Samuel, Dercilus ſat in the throne of 
Aria, being the one and thirtieth king; he ruled 
that empire 40 years. In this age of Samuel the 
Dores obtained Peloponneſus, and at once with the 
Heraclidæ, who then led and commanded the nation, 
poſſeſs'd a great part thereof 328 years before the 
firſt Olympiad, according to Diodorus and Eratoſ- 
thenes. For all Greece was anciently poſſeſſed by 3 
tribes or kindreds, viz. the /onians, Dorians, and 
Aolians : at length it was called Hellas, and the 
people Hellenes, of Hellen, the ſon of Deucalion, 
lord of the country Phthiotis in Theſſaly. But be- 


fore the time of this Hellen, yea and long after, 


Greece had no name common to all the inhabitants, 
neither were the people called Hellenes, till ſuch 
time as partly by trading in all parts of the land, 
partly by the plantation of many colonies, and ſun. 
dry great victories obtained, the iſſues of Hellen had 
reduced much of the country under their obedience, 
calling themſelves generally by one name, and yet 
every leveral nation after ſoſhe one of the r 
of Hellen, ho had reigned over it. And becauſe 
this is the furtheſt antiquſty of Greece, it will not 
be amiſs to recdimt the pedigree of her firſt planters. 
[apetus (as the poets fable) was the ſon of hea- 
ven and earth, ſo accounted, either becauſe the 
names of his parents, had in the Greek tongue ſuch 
ſignification: or perhaps for his knowledge in aftro- 
nomy and philoſophy. 
lapetus begat Prometheus, and Epimetheus : of 
whom all men have read that have read poets. 
Prometheus begat Deucalion : and Epimetheus, Pyr- 
-rha. Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha. reigned in 
Theſſaly, which was then called Pyrrha (as Creten- 
ſis Rbianus affirmeth) of Pyrrha the queen. In 
Deucalion's time was that great flood, of which we 
have ſpoken elſewhere.  Deucalion begat Hellen 
whoſe ſons were Xuthus,, Dorus and Æolus, of Do- 
rus and Zolys, the Dores and Æolians had name. 
The Zoles inhabited Beotia. The Dores having 
rſt inhabited ſundry parts of Theſaly, did after- 
wards ſeat themſelves about Parnaſſus : and finally 
became lords of the countries about Lacedemon : 
Authus the eldeſt ſon of Hellen, being baniſh by his 


brethren, for having diverted from them to his own 


uſe ſome part of their father's goods, came to A. 
thens : where marrying the daughter of king E- 
r1ttheus, he begat on her two ſons, Acheus and Jon. 
Of theſe two Achexs; for a ſlaughter by him com- 
mitted, fled into Peloponneſus : and ſeating himſelf 
in Laconia, gave name to that region: from whence 

O. 17. | 
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(as ſome write) he afterwards departed ; and levy” 
ing an army ee the Kingdom of his grand. 
„„ e ß 
on being general for the Athenians, when Eu- 
molpus the Thracian invaded Attica, did obtain a 
great victory, and thereby.ſuch love and honour of the 
people, that they committed the ordering of their 
te into his hands. He divided the citizens into 
tribes, appointing every one to ſome occupation, 
or good courſe of life. When the people multipli- 
ed he planted colonies in Sycionia, then called - 
gialos, or Ægialia In which country Solinus then 
reigning, thought it ſafer to give his daughter Helice 
in marriage to Ion, and make him his heir, than 
to contend with him. So Jon married Felice, and 
built a town called by his wife's name in /Zgialia, 
where he and his poſterity reigned long, and (tho? 
not obliterating the old name) gave to that land 
denomination. But in after-times the Dores aſ- 
fiſting the nephews of Hercules, invaded Peloponne- 
ſus, and overcoming the Achæans poſſeſſed Laconia, 
and all thoſe parts which the Acbæi had formerly 
occupied. ereupon the Achæi driven to ſeek a 
new ſeat, came unto the Jones, deſiring to inhabit 
the Ægialia with them, and alledging in vain, that 
ſon and Acheus had been brethren. When this 
requeſt could not be obtained, they ſought by force 
to expel the Jonians, which they performed; but 
they loſt their king Tiſamenes, the ſon of Oreſtes, 
in that war. | 
Thus were the Jones driven out of Peloponneſus, 
and compelled to remove into Attica, from whence - 
after a while they failed into Af and peopled the 
weſtern coaſt thereof, on which they built 12 ci- 
ties, inhabited by them, even to this day, at the 
leaſt without any univerſal or memorable tranſmi- 
gration. This expedition of the Jones into Aſia 
hath been mentioned by all which have written of 
that age, and is commonly placed 140 years after 
the war of Troy, and 60 years after the deſcent of 
the Heraclide into Peloponneſus. Theſe Heraclide 
were they of whom the kings of Sparta iſſued ; 
which race held that kingdom about 700 years. 
Of their father Hercules many ſtrange things are 
delivered unto us by the poets, of which ſome 
are like to have been true, others perhaps muſt be 
allegorically underſtood. But the moſt approved 
writers think that there were many called Hercules, 
all whoſe exploits were by the Greeks aſcribed to 
the ſon of Alemena, who is ſaid to have performed 
theſe twelve great labours. a 
Firſt, he ſlew the Nemæan lyon: ſecondly, he 
ſlew the ſerpent Hydra, which had nine heads, 
whereof one being cut off, two grew in the place : 
the third was the overtaking a very ſwift hart : 
the fourth was the taking of a wild boar alive, 
which haunted mount Erymanthus in Arcady : the 
fifth was the cleanſing of Augeas's ox-ſtall in one 
day, which he performed by turning the river Al- 
pheus into it: the ſixth was the chaſing away of the 
birds from the lake Srymphalis : the ſeventh was 
the fetching a bull from Crete the eighth was the 
taking of the mares which Diomedes king of Thrace 
fed with human fleſh ; the ninth was to fetch a gir- 
dle of the queen of the Amazons -: the three laſt 
were, to fetch Geryon's beeves from Gades ; the gol- 
den apples of the Heſperides; and Cerberus from 
hell. The mythological interpretation of theſe I 
purpoſely omit, as both over-long to be here ſet 
down, and no leſs perplexed chan the labours them- 
ſelves. For ſome by Hercules underſtand fortitude, 
prudence, and conſtancy, interpreting the monſters, 
vices. Others make Hercules the ſun, and his tra- 
vels to be the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. There 
_m_— 7 are 
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are others WhO apply his works hiftoritally to their 
o conceits 3 as wall aſſured, chat the 'expoſition 
cannot have more unlikelihood, than the fables: 
that he took Elis, Pylus, Oechalia, atidfother towns, 
being aſſiſted by ſuch as either admire his virtues, 
of were beholden unto him. Alſo” that he flew 
many thieves and. tyrants, I take to be truly writ- 
ten, without addition of poetical vanity. tra- 
vels through moſt parts of the world are, or may 
ſeem, borrowed from Hercules Libycus. But ſure it 
is that many cities of Greece were greatly Bound to 
him: för that he (bending all His endeavours to the 
common good) delivered the land from much op- 
preſſion. But after his death no city of Greece (A. 
thens excepted) requited the virtue and deferts of 
Hercules, with conſtant protection of his children, 
perſecuted by the king Euryſtbeus. THis Earyſt he- 
tis was ſon of Sthenelus, and grandchiid of Perſeus ; 
he reigned in Mycene, the mightieſt city then in 
Greece. He it was that impoſed' thoſe hard tasks 
upon Hercules, who was bound to obey him (as po- 
ets report) for the expiation of that murther, which 
in his madneſs he had committed upon His own chil- 
dren ; but as others ſay, becauſe he was his ſubject 
and ſervant: wherefore there are who commend 
Euryſtheus for imploying the ſtrength of Hercules 
to ſo good a purpoſe, But it is generally agreed 
by the beſt writers, that Hercules was alſo of the 
ſock of Perſeus, and holden in great jealouſy by 
Euryſtheus, becauſe of his virtue, which appeared 
more and more in the dangerous ſervices wherein 
he was imployed, ſo that he grew great in reputati- 
on through all Greece, and had by many wives 
and concubines above 60 children. Theſe children 
Euryſtheus would fain have got in his power, when 
Hercules was dead: but they fled unto Ceyx King of 
Thracinia, and from him for he durſt not withſtand 
Euryſtheus) to Athens. The Athenians not only 
gave them entertairiment, but lent them aid, where- 
with they encountred Euryftheus. Jolaus the Bro- 
ther's ſon of Hercules, who had aſſiſted him in ma- 
ny of his travels, was captain of the Heraclidæ. It 
is ſaid: of him, that being dead, he obtained leave 
of Pluto to live again till he might revenge the inju- 
ries done by Euryſtheus : whom he when had ſlain in 
battel, he died again. It ſeems to me, that where- 
as he had led Colonies into Sicily, and abode there a 


long time * * he came again into Greece to 


aſſiſt his couſins, and afterwards returned back. 
When the Peloponne/ians underſtood that Eury/theus 
was ſlain, they took. Atreus the ſon of Pelops to their 
king: for he was rich, mighty, and favoured of 
the people. Againſt him the Heraclide marched 
under Hyllus the ſon of Hercules. But to avoid et- 
fuſion of blood, it was agreed, that Hyllus ſhould 
fight with Echenus king of the Tegeatæ a people of 
Arcadia, who aſſiſted Atreus, with condition that 
it Hyllus were victor, he ſhould peaceably enjoy 
what he challenged as his right: otherwiſe the He- 


' raclide ſhould not enter Peloponneſus in 100 years. 


in that combat Zjilus was ſlain, and the Heraclidæ 
compelled to forbear their country, tilF the third 
generation: at which time they returned under 
Ariſtodemus (as the beſt authority ſhews, tho* 
ſome have faid, that they came under the conduct 
of his children) and brought with them the Dores, 
whom they planted in that country, as is before 
ſhewed, having expelled the Xchai, over whom 
the iſſue of Pelops had reigned after the death of 
Euryſtheus four generations. | 
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Of Homer and Heſiod, and many changes | in the 
world, that happened about this age. 


BOU T this time that excellent learned poet 
Homer lived, as many of the beſt chronolo- 
gers affirm. Me was by race of the Meoner, def. 
cended (as * Functius imagineth)of Beroſ#s's' Aname. 
on, who gave name to that people. But this Fung;. 
us imagineth Homer the poet to have beem long after” 
theſe times, raſhly framing his Ara according to 
b' Archilochus in ME tract, or rather fragment de tem- 
ppribus; and makes ſeven more of this name to have 
flouriſhed in divers cities in Greece. Whence, per- 
haps, ſprang” the diverſity of opinions, both if the 
time and of the native city of Homer. According 
to this Archilochus, Functius finds Homer about the 
time of Manaſſeb king of Fudah, and Numa of 
Rome. He was called Mele/igenes from the place of 
his birth, and at length Homer, becauſe blind men 
follow a guide, which ſignification among others, is 
in the verb a g : for this Homer in his latter time 
was blind. © Clemens Alexandrinus recites many 
different opinions touching the queſtion of the time 
when Homer lived. So alſo *Aulus Gellius, and 
Tatianus Aſſjrius, in his oration Ad gentes. Pater- 
culus reckons that Homer flouriſhed 950 years be- 
fore the conſulſhip of Marcus Vinutius which Mer- 
cator caſteth up in the world's year 3046, and aſter 
Troy taken, about 260 years: and about 250 years 
before the building of Rome, making him to have 
Houriſhed about the time of Jehoſaphar king of 
Judab. But Clemens Alexandriuus, and Tatianus 
above- named, mention authors that make him much 
ancienter. The difference of which authors in this 
point is not unworthy the readers conſideration, that 
by this one inſtance he may gueſs of the difficulty, 
and fo pardon the errors in the computations of an- 
cient time : ſeeing in ſuck 8 of opinions a 
man may hardly find'out what to follow. For Cra- 
tes the Grammarian (as Clemens Alexandrinus re- 
ports) gave being to Humer about 80 years aſter 
Troy taken, near the time that the Heraclidæ return- 
ed into Peloponneſus : and'*Eratoftbenes after Troy 
100 years. Theopompus 500 years after the army 
of Greece failed into Phrygia for the war of Troy. 
Euphorion makes him cotetnporary with Gyges, who 
began to reign in the 18th olympiad (which was 
45 years after Rome was built) and Soſibius faith, 
that he was 90 years before the firſt olympiad: 
which he ſeeks to prove by. the times of Charillus, 
and his fon Nirander; Philocorus placeth him 180 
after Toy: Ariftarchus 140, in the time of the 
ſeating of the colonies in Ionia. Apollodorus affirms 
that he lived while Ageſilaus governed Lacedæmon; 
and that Lycurgus in his young years, about 100 
years after the Jonian plantations, came to viſit him, 
near 240 years after Troy taken. f Herodotus finds 
Homer flouriſhing 622 years before Xerxes's enter- 
prize againſt the Grecians - which Beroaldus ac- 
counteth at 168 years after the Trojan War. Zuse. 
bias ſeems to make him to have been about the time 
of Joaſb king of Fudah, 124 years before 27 was 
built: tho” elſewhere” ih his chronology he notes, 
that ſome place him in the: time of Samuel, and 
others in the end of David, and others in other 
ages. In his evangelical preparation, where out of 
Tatianus Aſſyrius he citeth ſundry opinions touch- 
ing the time When Homer lived, he reckoneth many 


Fun. Chro. fol; 11. col. D. b This author ſet out with Beroſus and others, firft' ar Baſil, dadiefter with frier Annius's comment 
at Antwerp is incertæ fidei, Naucler. f. 147. placeib Homer is the 3zad generation in the time of Samuel. © Stromatum 1. 5 
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Other 


diſc, temporum. Phil. in comm. in Architog. f Her. in vita Hom. | 
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other Crerk Weitets more antient chan mtr; 48 
Linus, Philammon, Epimenides, Phemius; Arifteus, 
Orpheus, Muc us, Thampras, Ampbion, and 0- 


thers. 

Now whether Homer of Heſiodus were the elder, 
it is alſo much diſputed. Huus Gellits reports, 
that Philochorus and Xenophanès affirm, that Homer 
preceded Heftod : and on the contrary, that Lic. 
Accius the poet; and Ephorus the hiſtorian, make 
Heſiod of an elder time than Homer. W Parro leaves 
it uncertain which: of theſe learned fablers was firſt 
born: but he finds that they lived together ſome 
certain years, wherein he confirms himſelf by an 
epigram written upon a trevit, and left by Ze foll 
in Helicon. | = 

Cornelius Nepos reports, that they both lived 160 
years before was Rome built: while the Silvii reign- 
ed in Alba, about 4 140 years after the fall of Troy. 
© Futhymenes finds them both 200 years after Troy 
taken, in the time of Acaſtus the ſon of Pelias, 
king of Theſſaly. For my ſelf, I any not much 
troubled when this poet lived ; neither would I of- 
fend the reader with theſe opinions, but only to ſhew 
the uncertainty and diſagreement of hiſtorians, as 
well in this particular, as in all other queſtions and 
diſputes of time. For the curioſity of this man's 
age is no leſs ridiculous, than the inquiſition why 
he began his Iliaus with the word Menin, as per- 
Raps containing ſome great myſtery. In deriſion 
whereof Lucian feigning himſelf to have been in hell. 
to have 
cauſe why he began his book with that word? who 
anſwered, that he began in that fort, becaufe it 
came in his head fo to do. | 

It ſeemeth that Senyes, or, after Matrobins, Sene- 
ntires, ruled Egypt at this time: for 7; K oh 
was his ſucceſſor, who preceded Paphres, father- 
in- law to Solomon. | 
About the end of Saul's government, or in the 
beginning of David's time according to Caſſiodorus, 
che Amazons with the Cymmerians invaded Aſia, 
Latinus Sylvius then ruling in Italy. And beſides 
the oyerthrow of that famous ſtate of Troy (Which 
fell og years before David's time) there were 
many other changes in the middle part of the 
world, not only by reaſon of thoſe northern na- 
tions: but there ſprung up, ſomewhat nearly to- 
gether, ſix Kingdoms into greatneſs not before 
erected. In Italy, that of the Latius in the ſouth 
part of Greece, thoſe Lacedæemon, Corinth; and the 
Ach#i. In Arabia, Syria, Soba, and Damaſcus, 
the Auuds made themſelves princes, of which there 
were ten kings, which began and ended with the 
kings of Ifrael in effect: and ſome what before theſe, 
the ſtate of the aches having now altered their 
form of government, began to flouriſh under kings, 
of which David, in a few years, Becattie maſter of 
all thofeneighbouring nations, wfio by interchange 
of times had ſubjected! the Judrans, corrupted 
their religion, and held them under in a moſt ab- 
jet, and grievoiis ſlavery; to wit, the Edume- 
ans, Moabiter, Ammoniter, Mideanites, Ithreans, 
and the reſt of the Arabian, with the Phili tines, 
Jebufites,. Erſburites, Mathathites, all which ac- 


nowledged David for their ſoverdigtt lord, andpaid 


him tribute. 
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ſpoken with Homer, there asked him the 
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/ David's eftart # the time of Saul. 

HE hazards which David tan into while 
be was yet only deſigned King, and living 
ds a private man, expected the empire, were 


very many. The firſt p Was 
his Jet of 


onal act of fame, was 
Goliah in the view of both armies, 
whereby he became known to Saul, and fo highly 
affected of Jonathan the foh of Saul, that he loved 
him as His own ſoul: infomuch, as when San ſought 
to perfuade his fon, that David Would aſſuredly 
be the ruin of his houſe, and eſtate, and offered 
him violence when he pleaded his cauſe, Jonathan 
could never be perſuaded, never fofe'd, nor ever 
wearied from the care of David's life, and well 
doing. It was not long aſter this ſignal act of Da- 
vid, but that Saul became exceeding jealous of 
him, tho' he were become as his houſhold ſervant, 
and his eſquire, or armour-bearer. Saul being vex- 
ed with an evil fpirit, was adviſed to procure ſome 
cunning muſician to play before him upon the harp; 
whereby it was thought that he might find eaſe, 
which came to paſs accordingly. He entertained 
David, for this purpoſe, and began to favour him, 
giving him a place of command among the men of 
war, But the jealous tyrant ſoon waxed weary of 
his good affections; and ſought to kill David, be- 
ing thereunto moved only thro' envy of his vir- 
tue. Fhis paſſion firſt brake forth in the midſt of 
his raving fit, at wich time he threw a ſpear at 
David; that was thenplaying on his harp, to do him 
eaſe. | 

8 Cenſorims remembreth one Afclepius a phyſician, 
who practiſed" the curing of the frenzy, by the like 
mufick : and tempted thereby thoſe diſeaſes which 
grew from'piſfion. That Pythagoras did alſo the 
like by fach a kind of harmony, Seneca in his third 
book of anger witneſſeth. But the madneſs of 
Saul came from the cauſe of cauſes, and was there- 
by incurable, howſoever it ſometimes left him, and 
yielded unto that mufick, which God had ordained 
to be a means of more good to the muſician than to 
the king. | ** 

Saul having failed in ſuch open attempts, gave 
unto David the command over 1000 ſoldiers, to 
confront the Philiſtines withal. For he durſt not 
truſt him as before, about his perſon, fearing his 
revenge. Now the better to cover his hatred to- 
wards him, he promiſed him his daughter Merab 
to wife: but having married her to Adriel, he gave 
to David his younger daughter Michol, but with a 
condition, to preſent him with an hundred fore- 
skins of the Philiſlines, hoping rather (in reſpect 
of the valour of that nation) that the Philiſtines 
would take David's head, than he their foreſkins. 
This hope failing, when as now David's victories 
begat new fears and jealouſies in Saul, he practiſed 
with Jonathan, and afterwards with his on hands 
attempted his life, but his purpoſes were. {till fru- 
ſtrated. After all this he ſought to murther him 
in his on houſe, but Michol his wife delivered him. 
So David ſought Samuel at Ramah, and being pur- 


ſued by Saul, fled thence unto Nob in Benjamin, to 


4 This number Mercator correcte, 
t Cen, c. 12. & 14. 


2 Abimilech, | 
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* Abimilech, then to b. Achis the Philiſtine, prince of 
Gath: where to obſcure himſelf, he was forc'd to 
counterfeit both ſimplicity and diſtraction. But be- 
ing ill aſſured among the Philifiines, he covered 
himſelf in the cave of Adullam : and after convey- 
ing ſuch of his kinsfolks as were not fit to follow 
him, into Moab, he hid himſelf in the deſarts of 
© Ziph, Maon, and the hills of Engedi, where he 
cut off the lap of Saul's garments, and ſpared his 
lite: as he did a ſecond time in the deſart of d Zjph, 
after his paſſage with Nabal and Abigail. After 
which he repaired to Achis of Gath the ſecond 
time, and was kindly entertained in regard of the 
hatred, with which his maſter Saul was known to 
proſecute him. | Fig | 

Of Achis, David obtained © Siklag in Simeon, 
pretending to invade Judea but he bent his forces 
another way and ſtruck the Amalekites, with other 
enemies of Iſrael, letting none live to complain 
of him. Achis ſuppoſing that David had drawn 
blood of his own nation, thought himſelf aſſured of 
him: and therefore preparing to invade 7/7 ae, 
ſummoneth David to aſſiſt him, who diſſembling 
his intent, ſeemeth very willing thereto. But the 
reſt of the Philiſtine princes knowing his valour, 
and doubting his diſpoſition, liked not his compa- 
ny, and therefore he withdrew himſelf to Sik/ag. 
At his return he found the town burnt, his two 
wives, with the wives and children of his people 
taken by the Amalekites : hereupon his fellows mu- 
tinied, but God gave him comfort, and aſſurance 
to recover all again : which he did. 

This army of the Philiſtines commanded by A. 
chis, encountred Saul at Gilboa, in which he and 
his three ſons were ſlain, The news with Saul's 
crown and bracelets were brought to David, at 
Siklag, in his return from being victorious over 
Amalek, by a man of the ſame nation, who f avow'd 
(tho? falſely) that himſelf at Saul's requeſt had ſlain 
him. David, becauſe he had accuſed himſelf, 
made no ſcruple to cauſe him to be ſlain at the in- 
itant : and the ſooner, becauſe the probabilities 
gave ſtrong evidence withal. Otherwits it follow- 
eth not that every man ought to be believed of 
himſelf to his own prejudice. For it is held in the 
law ; s Con feſſio reorum non habenda eſt pro explora- 
zo crimine, niſi approbatio alia inſtruit religionem 
cognoſcentis; The priſoner's confeſſion muſt not be 
taken for an evidence of the crime, unleſs ſome o- 
ther proof inform the conſcience of the judge. For 
a man may confeſs thoſe things of himſelf, that the 
judge by examination may know to be impoſſible. 
But becauſe it is otherwiſe determined in the title 
de cuſtodia reorum l. ſi confeſſus, & in cap. de penis l. 
qui 33 therefore doth the gloſs reconcile 
theſe two places in this ſort. $7 quis in judicio ſpon- 
te de ſeipſo confiteatur, & poſtea maneat in confeſ- 
ſione, id eft ſatis, If any man in judgment do con- 


ſeſs of himſelf, of his own accord, and after doth 


perſevere in his confeſſion, it is enough, That 
David greatly bewailed Saul it is not improbable, 
for death cutteth aſunder all competition: and the 
lamentable end that befel him, being a king, with 
whom, in effect, the ſtrength of 7/raelalſo fell, could 
not but ſtir up ſorrow and move compaſſion in the 
heart of David. 

The victory which the Philiſtines had gotten was 
ſo great, that ſome towns of the ¶raelites, even be- 
yond the river of Jordan, were abandoned by the 
inhabitants, and left unto the enemy, who took 


1 Sam. 19. b 1 Sam. 21. e 1 Sam. 24. 


for it is ſaid in the iſt of Sam. 27. 6. \ 084 Siklag pertaineth unto the king of Judah unto this day. * 2 Sami. 1. 
i Ecclel. . | | | 


I. prim. k 2 Sam. 2. 


d 1 Sam. 26. 


of the! W660. dn 


poſſeſſion | of them without any reſiſtance made, 
Wherefore it may ſeem ſtrange, that a nation ſo 
warlike and ambitious as were the Philiſtines, did 
not follow their fortune with all diligence, and 
ſeek to make the conqueſt entire. Moſt like it 
ſeems, that the civil war immediately break. 
out between David and the houſe of Saul, wherein 
uda was divided from the reſt eb hag gave them 
ope of an eaſy victory over and thereby 
cauſed them to attempt nothing at the preſent, leit 
by ſo doing they ſhould inforce their dilagreeing 
enemies to a neceſſary reconciliation 3 but rather 
to permit that the one part ſhould conſume the 9. 
ther, by which means, both the victors, and the 
vanquiſhed, would become a prey to the violence 
of ſuch as had beaten them, when their forces were 
united, | 


S Ber. II. 


Of the beginning of David's reign, and the war 
made by Abner for Iſhboſheth. 


F TER the death of Saul, Abner, who 
commanded for Saul in the War, ſought to 
advance Iſoboſbeth (or Feboſtus according to Joſe- 
pbus) tho' he had no right to the kingdom of ½ 
rael for Mephiboſheth the firſt ſon of Jonathan 
lived. Againſt this Abner, and Iſbboſbeth, David 
made a defenſive war, till Abner paſs'd Jordan, and 
entred the border of Juda; at which time he ſent 
Joab with ſuch forces as he had, to reſiſt Abner: 
{ſhboſheth remaining in Gilead, and David in He- 
bron. The armies encountred each other near Gi- 
beon, where it ſeemeth, that Abner made the offer 
to try the quarrel by the hands of a few; like to 
that combat between the Lacedemonians, and the 
Argives, remembred by Herodotus, 300 being cho- 
ſen of each nation, of which number three perſons 
were only left unſlain. The like trial by a far leſs 
number was performed by the Horatii and Curiatii 
for the Romans and Latines. The ſame challenge 
Goliah the Philiſtine made, whom David flew: a 
cuſtom very ancient. Edward the third offered the 
like trial in his own perſon to the French king; and 
Francis the French king to Charles the emperor. 
There were 12 choſen of each part, in this war of 
David with the houſe of Saul, to wit, ſo many of 
Benjamin, and as many of Juda: whoſe force and 
valour was ſo equal, as there ſurvived not any one 
to challenge the victory. But the quarrel ſtaid not 
here: for the army of Juda preſs'd Abner in groſs, 
and brake him, 360 Men of Abner's companions 
were ſlain, and but 20 of Juda; whereof Aſabel 
the brother of Joab was one: who when he would 
needs purſue h Abner, and by Abner's perſuaſions 
could not be moved to quit him, he was forced to 
turn upon him, wounding him to death, with the 
ſtroke of his ſpear. For tho Aſabel were an excel- 
lent footman, and as it is written in the text, 4s 
light as a wild roe, and as Joſephus reporteth, con- 
tended not only with men, but with horſes ; and 
hoped to have gotten great fame, if he could have 
maſtered Abner (who as Aſabel perfuaded himſelf, 
had by being overthrown and flying away loſt bis 
courage) yet here it fell out true; i That the race if 
not to the ſwift. 4g; 
That this civil war laſted two years, we find it 
written in the 2 Sam. ii. 10, tho? in the beginning 
of the 111d it is again made probable, that this con- 
tention dured longer ; and therefore the matter reſt- 


e It ſcemeth that Simeon never obtained Siklag till this timi, 


eth 


eth ſtill in diſpute, and ſome of the Rabbins con- 
ceive, that 1Þboſheth 

when this was written, war as yet continuing, a 
longer time. For Abner held for e party of //þ- 
bo/heth after this, and till ſuch time as there grew 


1 alouſy between him and Iſhboſheth for Saul's con- 


4 
| ine: neither did the death of Iſbboſbeth inſtant- 
i follow but how long after the murther of Ab- 


ner it happened, the ſame doth not certainly ap- 


pear. 
SECT. III. 
he death of Abner ſlain by Joab, and of Iſhbo- 
SA wel by Rechab and Baanah. 


| B NE R, reconciled to David, was anon 

by * Joab murthered ; for Joab could not 
endure a companion in David's favour, and in the 
commandment of his forces, by which he was grown 
ſo powerful, as David forbare to call him to ac- 
count; for thus much he confeſſeth of himſelf: > 7 
am this day weak, and theſe men the ſons of Zeru- 
iah be too hard for me. In this fort David com- 


plained after Abner's death. and to make it clear th 


that he hated this fact of Joab, he followed him 
with this publick imprecation 3 © Let the blood fall on 
the head of Joab, and on all his fathers houſe : and 
let them be ſubjef to ulcers, to the leproſy, to lameneſs, 
to the ſword, and to poverty, &c. For could an 
thing have withſtood the ordinance of God, this mur- 
ther committed by Joab might greatly have endan- 
gered David's eſtate, Abner being the mouth and 
truſt of all the reſt of the tribes, not yet reconciled. 
This miſchance therefore David openly bewailed, 
ſo that all Yael perceived him to be innocent of 
that fact. The place which Abner held being ge- 
neral of the men of war, was of ſuch importance, 
that the kings themſelves were fain to give them 
great reſpect, as hath been already ſhewed more at 
large. This office Joab held in the army of Juda, 
and thought himſelt worthy to hold the place en- 
tire, if once his Lord might obtain the whole 
kingdom. For he was near to David in Kindred, 
and had been partaker of all his adverſity, where- 
fore he did not think it meet, that an old enemy 
ſhould in reward of new benefits be made his part- 
ner. Indeed he was by nature ſo jealous of his dig- 
nity and place, that he afterwards flew Amaſa his 
own kinſman, and the Kings, pon the fame quar- 
rel, taking it in high diſdain to ſee him joined 
with himſelf, as captain of the hoſt of Juda; much 
leſs could he brook a ſuperior, and ſuch a one as 
had ſlain his brother, and been beaten himſelf in 
battel. But howſoever Joab did hate or deſpiſe 
Abner, David eſteemed highly of him as of a 
prince, and a great man in //rae/, excuſing the 
overſight by which he might ſeem to have pe- 
iſhed, by affirming, that he died not like a fool, 
nor a man vanquiſhed, 4 But as a man falleth be- 
fore wicked men, ſo (ſaid he) didft thou fall. And 
certainly it is no error of wit nor want of valour 
and virtue in him, whom a ſtronger hand deſtroy- 
eth unawares, or whom ſubtilty in free truſt bring- 
eth to confuſion. For all under the ſun are ſub- 
x& to worldly miſeries and miſadventures. How- 
ſocver Iſpboſbeth meant to have dealt with Abner, 
yet when he heard of his death, he deſpaired greatly 
of his eſtate, and with him all 7/ael were poſſeſs d 
with great fear: inſomuch as two of Iſbboſbeth's own 
captains, Rechab and Baanah, murthered Iſbboſbeth, 
and preſenting his head to © David, received the 
lame reward that the Amalekite lately did, for pre- 


2 2 Sam. 3. 27. 


d 2 Sam. 3. 39. 
No. XVIII. 


e Verſe 29. 
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then reigned two years, 


4 2 Sam. 3. 34- 
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tending to have ſlain Saul, Ißbboſbeth being dead, 
all the elders of V/rael repaired to David at Hebron, 
where he was the third and laſt time anointed by 
general conſent. 


Sse r. IV. | 


Of the flouriſhing time of David's kingdom, the tak- 
ing o Jeruſalem, with two overthrows given 10 
the Philiſtines, and the conduction of the ark to 
the city of David. 


HEN David was now eſtabliſhed in the 
kingdom, his firſt enterpriſe was upon the 
Febuſites, who, in deriſion of his force, and confi- 
dent in the ſtrength of the place (as is thought) man- 
ned their walls with the blind and lame of their 
City f; which David ſoon after entered: all their 
other forces notwithſtanding. For having maſtered 
the fort of Zion (which was afterwards the city of 
David) he became lord of Jeruſalem, without any 
great danger, expelling thence the Fehufites, who 
had held it from the foundation to the times of 


Moſes and Joſbua, and after them almoſt 400 years: 


ere are who expound this place otherwiſe. Ex- 
cept thou take away the blind and the lame, thou 
ſhalt not come in hither. For ſome think that it was 
meant by the idols of the Febu/ires : others, that it 
had reference to the covenant made long before 


y with /aac and Jacob the one blind by nature and 


age, the other made lame by wreſtling with the an- 
gel, and that therefore till thoſe (that is, till that co- 
venant) be broken, David ought not to moleſt them. 
But for my ſelf I take it with Joſephus, that they 
armed their walls with certain impotent people at 
firſt, in ſcorn of David's attempt. For they, that 
had held their city about four hundred years a- 
gainſt all the children of Mael, Joſhua, the 
Judges, and Saul, did not doubt but to defend it 
alſo againſt David. 

When he had now poſſeſs'd himſelf of the very 
heart and centre of the kingdom, and received con- 
gratulatory embaſſadors and preſents from Hiram 
king of Tyre : he entertained divers other concu- 
bines and married more wives, by whom he had 
ten ſons in Jeruſalem, and by his former wives he 
had 6 in Hebron where he reigned 7 years. 

The Philiftines hearing that David was now a- 
nointed king, as well of Juda as of Iſfrael, they 
thought to try him in the beginning, before he was 
tully warm in his ſeat. And being encountred by 
David at two ſeveral times in the ® Yalley of Repha- 
im, or of the Giants, they were at both times over- 
thrown, After which he called the place Baalperazim. 

Then David aſſembled 30000 choice 7/7aelites to 
conduct the ark of God from the houſe of 4binadab 
in Gibea, to the city of David, which buſineſs was 
interrupted by the death of Uzzah the ſon of Abi- 
nadab, whom the Lord ſlew for preſuming to touch 
the ark, tho? it were with intent to ſtay it from tak- 
ing harm when it was ſhaken. But after three 
years it was with great ſolemnity brought into the 
city with facrifices, muſick, dances, and all ſigns 
of joyfulneſs, in which David himſelf gladly 
bore a part. Hereupon Michol derided him for 
dancing before the ark, and afterwards told him 
in ſcorn, That he was uncovered as à fool in the 
eyes of the maidens his ſervants ; namely, that he 
oat his rega] dignity both in apparel and bchavi- 
our; and mixed himſelf among the baſe multitude, 
dancing as fools do in the ways and ſtreets : nor 
that ſhe diſliked David's behaviour (as I take it) 
tho* ſhe made it the colour of her deriſion. But 


e 2 Sam. 4. 
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rather the abundant grief, which this ſpectacle ſtir- 
red up, beholding the glory of her husband to 
whom ſhe was delivered y by force,” and re- 
membring the miſerable end of her father and bre- 
thren; out of whoſe ruins ſhe conceived that the 
ſon of [hai had built this his greatneſs, together 
with the many new wives and concubines imbraced 
ſince his poſſeſſion of Jeruſalem, made her break 
out in thoſe deſpiteful terms, for which ſhe remain- 
ed barren to her death, | | 

This done, * David conſulted with the prophet 
Nathan for the building of the temple or houſe of 
God: but was forbidden it, becauſe he was a man 
of war, and had ſhed blood. So greatly doth the 
Lord and King of all deteſt homicide; having 
threatned, not in vain, that he would require the 
blood of man, at the hand of man and beaſt. The 
wars which David had made were juſt, and the 
blood therein ſhed was of the enemies of God, and 
his church: yet for this cauſe it was not permit- 
ted that his hands ſhould lay the foundation of that 
holy temple. Hereby it appears how y thoſe 
princes deceive themſelves, who think by blood- 
ſhed and terror of their wars, to make themſelves 
in greatneſs like to the Almighty, which is a dam- 
nable pride; not caring to imitate his mercy and 
goodneſs, or ſeek the bleſſedneſs promiſed by our 
Saviour unto the peace-makers. 

Now altho* it was not pleaſing to the Lord to 
accept a temple of David's founding, yet was his 
religious intent ſo well accepted, that hereupon he 
received both a confirmation of the kingdom to him 
and his heirs, and that happy promiſe of the ever- 
laſting throne, that ſhould be eſtabliſhed in his 
ſeed. 


SECT. V. 
The overthrow of the Philiſtines and Moabites, 


OON after this David overthrew the Philiſtines, 

which made them altogether powerleſs, and 
unable to make any invaſion upon //rael in haſte. 
For it is written, accepit frenum Amgaris e manu 
Philiſtæorum; which place our Engliſh Geneva con- 
verts in theſe words, And David took the bridle of 
bondage out of the hand of the Philiftines. The 
Latin of Junius giveth another and a better ſenſe ; 
for by that bridle of Amgar was meant the ſtrong 
city of Gath, or Geth, and ſo the Geneva hath it in 
the marginal note. This city of Garth was. the ſame 
which was afterwards Dio-Cæſaria, ſet on the fron- 
tier of Paleſtina at the entrance into Judea and E- 
phraim. From thence they made their incurſions, 
and thereinto their retreat in all their invaſions, 
which being taken by David and demoliſhed, there 
was left no ſuch frontier town of equal ſtrength to 
the Philiſtines on that part. The hill whereon Gezh 
or Cath ſtood the Hebrews call Ammæ, whereof and 
of the word Gar is made Amgar, of which Pliny in 
his 1ft book and 13th chapter. This expoſition is 
made plain and confirmed in the 1ſt of Chron. 
chap. xv1ll. 

There was no nation bordering the Jews that ſo 
greatly afflicted them as the Philiſtines did, who be- 
fore the time of Saul (to the end they might not 
ſharpen any weapon againſt them) did not leave one 
ſmith in all their cities and villages of that kind, 
but inforc'd them to come down into their ter- 
ritory, 4 for all iron work whatſoever they need- 
ed; ſo as the Iſraelites till this time of David 
were ſeldom free from paying tribute to the Phi- 
liſtines. 


2 1 Chron. 13. b 2 Sam. 8. 1. 
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After this he gave them four other overthromg 


but the war of the 1Moadites and Arubians cume be. 


tween, In the firſt of which he was ind; 


by 1/Þbbi-benob, the head of whoſe ſpear -weigheg 


300 ſheckles of braſs, which make nine pound three 
quarters of our poizes: at which time Abiſbai ſuc. 
coured David, and ſlew the Phili/tines, hereup- 
on the counſellors and captains of David (left the 
light of ae} might by his loſs be quench'd) vow- 
ed that he ſhould not thenceforth hazard himſelf 
The ſecond-and third encounter 
overthrow of the Philiſtines was at Gob, a place near 
Geſar, and the laſt at Gath or Geth. And being now 
better aſſured of the Philiſtines by the taking of Geth, 
he invaded Moab, from whom notwithſtanding in 
his adverſity he ſought ſuccour, and left his parents 
with him in truſt, But whether it were the ſame king 
or no it is not known. | | 

The Rabins feign that Moab flew thoſe kinsfolks 
of David, which lived under his protection in $ay/'s 
time, but queſtionleſs David well knew how that 
nation had been always enemies to //7ael, and took 
all the occaſions to vex them that were offered. And 
he alſo remembred that in the xxiiid of Deuter. 
God commanded Jae] not to ſeek the peace or 
e of the Moabites, which David well ob- 
erved, for he deſtroy'd two parts of the people, 
leaving a third to till the ground. This victory ob- 
tained, he led his army by the border of Ammon to- 
wards Syria Zobah, the region of Adadezer the ſon 
of Rehob king thereof. The place is ſet down in 
the deſcription of the holy land: to which I refer 
the reader. 


1 8E T. VI. 
The war which David made upon the Syrians, 


T is written in the text; David ſinote alſo Ha- 

dadezer, c. as he went to recover bis border 
at the river Euphrates. Now whether the words 
[ as be went to recover his border] be referred to Da- 
vid or Hadadezer it is not agreed upon. Junius 
thinks that the article [he] hath relation to David, 
who finding Tohu oppreſsd by Hadadezer, over- 
threw the one and ſuccoured the other. But the an- 
cient and moſt received opinion, that this recovery 
hath reference to the Syrian, is more probable. For 
if David had intended any ſuch enterprize towards 
Euphrates, he was in far better caſe to have pro- 
ceeded after his victory than before: ſeeing that 
(Adadezer being taken) he had now left no enemy 
on his back, either to purſue him, to take victuals 
and ſupplies from him, or to ſtop the paſſages of 
the mountains upon him at his return. 

Again, ſeeing David was either to paſs through 
a part of Arabia the deſart, or by the plains of 
Palmyrena, his army conſiſting of footmen, for the 
moſt, if not all: he had now both horſe and chari- 
ots good ſtore to carry his proviſions thro? thoſe un. 
cultivated places, by which he was to have marched 
before he could have reached Euphrates or any part 
thereof, But we find that David returned to Jeru- 
ſalem, after he had twice overthrown the Syrian ar- 
my, not bending his courſe towards the river Eu- 
phrates, but ſeeking to eſtabliſh his purchaſes al- 
ready made, Whereby it may appear, that it Was 
the Syrian, and not king David, that was going to 
inlarge his border, as afore is ſaid. 

The king of Syria Damaſcena, and of Damaſcus, 
whereof that region is ſo called, hearing that Ad- 
dezer was overthrown by the /fraelites, fearing tus 
_ «1 Sam. 13. e 2 Sam, 21. 17. 
own 


own eſtate, and the loſs of his own country which 
adjoined to Syria Zobab of Hadadezer, fent for an 
army of Aramites or Syrians to his ſuccour: but 
theſe, . as it . came too late for Adadezer, 
and too ſoon for themſelves: for there periſhed; of 
thoſe ſupplies-22000. This king of Damaſcus, Jo- 
ſephus (out of Nicolaus an ancient hiſtorian) calleth 
Adad, who was alſo. of the ſame name and family 
as all thoſe other Adads were: which now began 
to grow up in greatneſs, and ſo continued for ten 
deſcents, till they were extinguiſhed by the 4/r:- 
ans, as is ſhewed heretofore. David, having now 
reduced Damaſcus under his obedience, left a garri- 
ſon therein as he did in Edom having alſo ſack'd 
the adjoining cities of Betah, and Berathi, belonging 
to Adadezer, of which cities Ptolemy calleth Betah, 
Taubs : and Berathi he nameth Barathena.. Tobu, 
or Thoi, whoſe country of Hamath joined to Adadezer 
(as inthe is OY: of the holy land the reader. may 

ceive) ſent his ſon. Foram to congratulate this 
Fiocel of David partly becauſe he had war with 
Aadadezer, and partly becauſe he feared David now 
victorious, He alſo preſented David with veſſels 
of gold, ſilver, and braſs, all which together with 
the golden ſhield of the Aramites, and the beſt of all 
the ſpoils of other nations David dedicated unto 
God at his return. Junius tranſlated the words [ clj- 
pecs aureos] by umbones, as if all the parts of the tar- 
gets were not of gold but the boſſes only. The 
Septuagint call them bracelets: Aquila, golden 
chains. But becauſe Roboam made ſhields of braſs 
in place of theſe of Adadezer, at ſuch time as Shi- 
cab the Egyptian ſack'd the temple of Jeruſalem, it 
may be gathered thereby, that thoſe of Adadezer 
were golden ſhields. 

This done, David ſent embaſſadors to Hanum 
king of the Ammonites to congratulate his eſtabliſh- 
ment in his father's kingdom: for David, in the 
time of his affliction under Saul, had been reliev- 
ed by Nahaſb, the father of Hanum. But this Am- 
monite being ill adviſed, and over-jealous of his 
eſtate, uſed David's . meſſengers ſo barbarouſly and 
contemptuouſly (by curtailing their beards, and their 
garments) as he thereby drew a war upon himſelt, 
which neither his own ſtrength, nor all the aids 
purchaſed could put off, or ſuſtain. For notwith- 
ſtanding that he had waged 3 3000 ſoldiers of the 
Amalekites, and their confederates; to wit, of the 
vaſſals of Adadezer 20000, and of © Maachah and 
1ſhtob 13000 (for which he diſburſed a thouſand 
talents of ſilver) yet all theſe great armies together, 
with the ſtrength of the Ammonites, were by * Foab 
and his brother Abiſbai eaſily broken and put to 
ruin: and that without any great loſs or ſlaughter 
at that time. And it is written that when the A. 
vamites fled, the Ammonites alſo retreated into their 
cities, the one holding themſelves within the walls, 
the other in their deſarts adjoining, till cab was re- 
turned to Jeruſalem. 

Hadadezer, hearing that Jab had diſmiſſed his 
army, aſſembled his forces again, and ſent all 
the companies that he could levy out of Me ſopota- 
mia, who under the command of Shobach paſſed Eu- 
Fhrates, and incamp'd at © Helam, on the ſouth 
ſide thereof. David hearing of this new preparati- 
on,” aſſembled all the ableſt men of 1/rae/, and 
marched towards the Syrian army in Palmyrena, 
not yet entred into Arabia: to wit, at Helam, a 
place no leſs diftant from Damaſcus, towards the 
north-eaſt, than Feru/alem was towards the ſouth- 
welt. Now David (ſpeaking humanly) might 
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with the more confidence go on, towards Euphra- 
tes (which was the fartheſt-off journey that ever he 
made) becauſe he was now lord of Damaſcus, which 
lay in the mid-way. He alſo. poſed himſelf of 
' Thadmor: or Palmyrena, Which Solomon afterwards 
ſtrongly fortifted,..and this city was but one day's 
Journey from Helam, and the river Eapbhrates. S 
had he two fafe retreats, the one to Thadmor, and 
the next from thence to, Damaſcus. In this en- 
counter between David and the, Syrians, they, loſt 
40000 horſemen, and 700 chariots, together with 
Shobach general of their army. The Chronicles 
call theſe 40000 ſoldiers footmen, and ſo Junius 
converts it, and ſo is it very probable. For the 
army of Iſrael conſiſting of, tootmen, could hard- 
Y have tered; 40000 horſe-men, except they 
quitted their horſes and fought on foot. So are 
the chariots taken in this battel, numbred at 7000, 
. iſt, of Chronicles chap. ix. in which num- 

r, as I conceive, all the ſoldiers, that ſerved in 
them, with their conduQtors, are included; ſo as 
there died of the, Syrians in this war againſt David, 
before he forced them to trihute, 100000 footmen, 
beſides all their, horſemen, and waggoners, and be- 
ſides all thoſe that Joab flew, when they fled at 
the firſt encounter, together with the Ammonites 
before Rabba. Notwithſtanding all which, the 
Adads in following ages gathered ſtrength again, 
and afflicted the kings of Juda often: but the kings 
of Iſrael they impoveriſhed, even to the laſt end of 
that ſtate. 


David having now beaten the Arabians and Me- 


ſopatamians ſrom the party and confederacy of Am- 


mon he ſent aut Foab the lieutenant of his armies 
to forrage and deſtroy their territory, and to be- 
ſiege Rabbab, afterwards Philadelphia, which after 
a while the. ¶raelites maſtered and poſſeſsd. The 
king's crown, which weighed a talent of gold, gar- 
niſhed with precious ſtones, David ſet on his own 
head, and carried away with him the reſt of the 
riches and ſpoil of the city. And tho* David 
ſtay'd at Jeruſalem, following the war of Uriah his 
wife, till ſuch time as the city was brought to ex- 
tremity, and ready to be entred: yet Joab, in ho- 
nour of David, forbore the laſt aſſault, and entrance 
thereof, till his maſter's arrival. To the people he 
uſed extream rigour (if we may fo call it, bei 
exerciſed againſt heathen idolaters) for ſome of 
them he tore with harrows, ſonic he ſawed aſunder, 
others he caſt into burning kilns, in which he bak'd 
tile and brick. 


SECT. VII. 
Of David's troubles in his reign, and of his forces. 


UT as victory begetteth ſecurity, and our pre- 

ſent worldly felicity a forgetfulneſs of our for- 
mer miſeries, and many times of God himſelf the 
giver of all goodneſs : ſo did theſe changes, in the 
fortune and ſtate of this good king, change alſo 
the zealous care which formerly he had to pleaſe 
God in the preciſe obſervation of his laws and 
commandments. For having now no dangerous 
apparent enemy (againſt whom he was wont to 
ask counſel from the Lord) he began. to be advi- 
led by his own human affections, and vain de- 
ſires. For he was not only ſatisfied to take Criab's 
wife from him, and to uſe her by ſtealth ; but he 
imbroidered his adultery with Uriab's laughter, 
giving order to his truſty ſervant £ Joab to mar- 
thal him in the front or point of thoſe //raelizes, 


e Maachah the north part of Traconitis remembred in Deut. 3. 14. Iſhtob or Thob a country near 
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which gave an affault upon the ſuburbs of Rabba, 
when there was not as yet any poſſibility of prevail- 
ing. And, that which could no lefs diſpleaſe God 
than the reſt, he was content that many others of 
his beſt ſervants and ſoldiers ſhould periſh together 
with Uriab, hoping thereby to cover his particular 
ill intent againſt him. After which he — by 


degrees to fall from the higheſt of happineſs; and 


his days then to come were filled with joys and 
woes interchangeable, his trodden down forrows 
began again to ſpring ; and thoſe perils which he 
had pulled up by the roots (as he hoped) gave him 
an after-harveſt of many cares' and diſcontentments. 
And if it had pleaſed God to take the witneſs of 
David's own mouth againſt him, as David himſelf 
did againſt the Amalekite, which pretended to have 
ſlain Saul, he had then appeared as worthy of re- 
prehenſion as the other was of the death he ſuffered. 
For when Nathan the prophet propounded unto 
him his own error, in the perſon of another, to wit, 
of him that took the poor man's ſheep that had none 
elſe, the bereaver being lord of many : he then 
vowed it to the living Lord, that ſuch a one ſhould 
die the death. And hereof, altho* it pleaſed God 
to pardon David for his life, which remiſſion the 
prophet Nathan pronounced: yet he delivered him 
God's juſtice, together with his mercy in the tenor 
following; No therefore the ſword fhall never de- 
part from thy houſe, &c. becauſe thou haſt taken 
his wife to be thy wife, and haſt ſlain Uriah with 
the ſword of the children of Ammon. Soon after 
this, David loſt the child of adultery which he begot 
on Berſheba. Secondly, His own fon Amnon being 
in love with his half-ſiſter Tamar, by the advice of 
his couſin-german the ſon of Shimeab, David's bro- 
ther, poſſeſs'd her by force: which when he had 
rformed, he thruſt her from him in a careleſs and 
deſpighttul manner, Two years after which foul 
and inceſtuous act, Abſalom cauſed him to be mur- 
dered, at the feaſt of his ſheep-ſhearing ; not per- 
chance in revenge of Tamar's raviſhment alone: 
but having it in his heart to uſurp the kingdom; 
in which, becauſe he could not in any fort be aſ- 
ſured of Amnon, he thought his affair greatly ad- 
vanced by his deſtruction. So the one brother hav- 
ing raviſhed his own ſiſter, and then deſpiſed her ; 
the other after a Jong diſſembled malice, firſt made 
his own brother drunken, and then ſlaughtered him; 
which done, he fled away, and lived under the ſafe- 
guard of b Talmai king of Geſour, near Damaſcus, 
who was his grandfather by the mother, but a hea- 
then king. Thirdly, When Abſalom by the in- 
vention of Joab (but chiefly becauſe of the great 
affection of David towards his ſon) was brought a- 
gain ; firſt to the king's favour, and then to his 
reſence. He began inſtantly to practiſe againſt 
© David his father, ſeeking by the pretence of com- 
mon juſtice, and by lowly and familiar manner 
to all men, and by detracting from his father's e- 
quity, to win unto himſelf a popular reputation. 
Here began the great affliction, threatned by the 
Lord as a puniſhment of David's fin. | 
The company which 4. 4b/alom gathered at the 
firſt were but 200 men : which. he carried with him 
from Jeruſalem to Hebron; - pretending, tho' im- 
piouſly, the performance of a vow to God. There 
when Achitophel repaired unto him, and many troops 
of people from all places, he proclaimed himſelf 
king, and was by the people (whoſe hearts God had 
turned from their lawful prince) accepted ſo readily, 
that David doubting to be ſet upon on the ſudden, 
durſt not truſt himſelf in his own city of Jeruſalem, 
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nor in any other walled town for fear of ſurprize 
but encamped in the fields and defarts, with ſome 
600 of his guards, and few elſe. The prieſts he leſt 
in Jeruſalem, with the ark of God, from whom he 
deſired to be advertiſed of thoſe things that c 
to whom he directed © Huſbai his truſty friend 
ſervant, praying him to make himſelf in all his 
outward actions and counſels of Ab/alom's party 
and confederacy, thereby the better to diſcover yn. 
to him the purpoſes of Aabitophel, a revolted coun. 
ſellor, whoſe practices he greatly doubted, 
now when treaſon was in faſhion, ' Ziba alfo i 
to betray his maſter Mephiboſheth the ſon of Jona- 
than and Shimei of the houſe of Saul (the fire of 
whoſe hatred David's proſperity had ſmothered, 
but his adverſity illightened) holding himſelf upon 
the advantage of a mountain ſide, caſt ſtones at 
David, and moſt defpitefully curſed him to his 
face: but David attending no private revenges, 
forbad Abiſbai to purſue him for the preſent, yet 
left him among others in the roll of his to 
his ſon Solomon. Abſalom being now poſſeſs d of 
Jeruſalem, was advis'd by Achitophel to uſe his 8 fa- 
ther's concubines in fome ſuch publick place, as all 
Lfrael might aſſure themſelves, that he was irrecon- 
cileable to his father: whereof being perſuaded they 
would then reſolvedly adhere to Abſalom and his 
cauſe, without fear of being given up upon a recon- 
ciliation between them. This ſavage and impious 
(tho? crafty counſel) A4chitophel indeed urged for his 
own reſpect, as fearing that this rebellion might take 
end to his deſtruction ; who moſt of all others in- 
flamed Abſalom againſt his father. And now was 
it fulfilled that Nathan had directly foretold David: 
1 will raiſe up evil againſs thee out of thine own 
1 if and will take thy wives before thine eyes, 
and give them unto thy neighbour, and he (ball 
lie with thy wives in the fight of the ſun : for thou 
didft it ſecretly, but I will do this thing before all 
Iſrael, and before the ſun, 2 Sam. Xu. 11. He alſo 
gave advice to Abſalom, that himſelf with an army 
of 12000 men might be employed at the inſtant for 
the ſurprizing of David, which had willingly been 
imbraced by Abſalom, had not * Huſbai David's 
faithful ſervant, given counter advice, and ſway'd 
it: perſuading Abſalom, that it was fitter and more 
ſafe for him with all the ſtrength of 7/rael, to pur- 
ſue his father ; than by ſuch a troop, which David's 
valour, and thoſe of his attendants, might either en- 
danger or reſiſt. This delay in Abſalom, and ad- 
vantage of time gained by David, was indeed, after 
God, the loſs of the one and delivery of the other. 
whereupon i Achitophel rightly fearing (by the occa- 
ſion tore-ſhewed) the — which followed, diſ- 
poſed of his own eſtate, and then forſook both the 
party and the care of Abſalom, and of his own life. 
David being advertiſed of this enterprize againſt 
him, march'd away all night, and paſgd Jordan, 
poſſeſſing himſelf of Mahanaim in the tribe of 
Gad : the ſame wherein 7Þbboſbeth himſelf, in the 
war againſt David after Sau['s death ſeated him- 
ſelf. To which place there repaired unto him Sbo- 
bi, the ſon of Nahaſh the Ammonite, whom David 
loved, the ſame which Foſephu? calleth Sbipbar. 
And tho? it be greatly diſputed what this Shobi Was, 
yet the moſt general and probable opinion makes 
him a ſecond brother to Hanum, whom David ſot 
his father's ſake eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, after 
Hanum's overthrow. In thankfulneſs whereof be 
relieved David in this his extremity. There came 
alſo to David's aſſiſtance Machir of Lodabar, guar- 
dian in former times to Mephiboſheth, and among 
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1. y obern 
— 2 king and Abſalom pre- 


held. with David;z an office next the king himſelf, 
in France. David, perſuaded by his company, 
ſtay'd in Mabegaim, and diſpoſed the forces he had 
to 7oab, Abiſhad and Itrai, giving them charge in 
the hearing of all that iſſued out at the port of 
Mahanaim, that they ſhould ſpare the life of Abſa- 
Jom. But Joab, beſides that he was very cruel by na- 
cure, remembred that Abſalom had lately diſpoledof 
his government to, Amaſa, and therefore the victory 
being obtained, and news brought him that Ab/a- 
lom hung by the hair of his on a tree, when he 
could not perſuade the meſſenger to return and kill 
him, zhe himſelt with his own ſeryants diſpatch'd him. 
It appeared alſo by the ſequel, that Joab affected 
Adonijah, whom he afterward acknowledged, Da- 
vid yet living; and fearing the diſpoſition of 46- 
ſalom, he embraced the preſent advantage offered. 
Hereof, together with news of the victory, when 
knowledge was brought to David, he mourned and 
ſorrowed, not only as a man that had loſt a ſon, but 
as one that had outlived all his worldly joys, and 
ſeen every delight of life interred. For he ſo hid 
himſelf from his people, as thoſe, which hoped for 
honour and reward after ſo great a victory, covered 
themſelves alſo in the city, as if they had commit- 
ted the greateſt offences, and had rather deſeryved 
death than recompence. Whereupon Joab pre- 
ſenting himſelf before David, perſuaded him to diſ- 
ſemble his ſorrow for the preſent, and to ſhew him- 
ſelf to the army. For firſt he told him that he had 
diſcountenanced his faithful ſervants, who, had that 
day preſerved his life; inferring that nothing could 
be more dangerous to a king, than not 'only not tq 
acknowledge ſo great a love and conſtancy in his 
people, who being but few in number, did yet re- 
ſolvedly expoſe themſelves to great perils for his 
fake : but on the contrary grieve and lament at 
their good ſucceſs. For, no doubt, they might all 
have bought their peace of Abſalom at an eaſy rate. 
Secondly, He urged, that it was generally beliey'd,, 
that he lov'd his enemies and hated his friends, and 
that he witneſſed by this his mourning, that he had 
not any reſpect of his princes, and others his faith- 
tul ſervants, but would more have joyed if they had 
all periſhed, and 4b/alom lived, than in the victo- 
ry by their faithfulneſs and approved valour gotten. 
Laſtly, He uſed this prevalent argument, that if 
the king came not out and ſhewed himſelf publickly 
to his nien of war, that they would all that very 
night abandon him, and return; concluding with 
this fearful threatning : > And that will be worſe un- 
to thee than all the evil that fell on thee from thy 
youth hitherto. By theſe overbold and arrogant 
ſpeeches (tho? perchance uttered with a good intent) 
Foab rais'd David from his bed of ſorrow, and 
brought him to the gates of the city among the 
people, whom he aſſured of his love and affection, 
eſpecially: Amaſa who commanded the army of A- 
ſalom, to whom he promiſed the office of lieutenant- 
ſhip ; the ſame which Abſalom had given him, and 
which ZFoah now enjoyed. For David doubted, 
that if Amaſa were not ſatisfied, he might draw 
trom him a great part of the ſtrength of Iſrael, now. 
under his commandment. . - ED ks 
This done, the king marched towards Fordan 
homeward,where in his paſſage he pardoned <Shimei, 


2 Sam. 18. 
20. 22. 


No. 18. 


d 2 Sam. 19. e 2 Sam. 19. 23. 
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remiſſion was but external, as appeared afterward. 
He alſo, accepted of Mephiboſbeth's excuſe, whom 
Ziba had formerly falſly accuſed, and betrayed. 
He alſo intreated * Barzillai; the Cileadite, his 
late liberal hoſt, to follow. him to Jeruſalem, that 
he might reward his ſervice done him; who ex- 
culing himſelf by his age, appointed his ſon Chim- 
ham to attend the king. RE e pn 
At Gilgal on this ſide Jordan, all the tribes. af- 
ſembled, and after ſome contention which of them 
ought to have moſt intereſt in David, the army 
brake, and David returned to Jeruſalem. But She- 
ba, the ſon of Bichri, a Benjamite, of the faction of 
the houſe of Saul, finding ſome diſcontentment a- 
mong the Iraelites, withdrew them from David, 
as from a ger in whom they had no intereſt; 
and it ſeemeth that many of the people of the out- 
tribes, and in effect of al but Judab, bare ſtill a 
good affection to the. 1ſſues of their firſt king. Da- 
vid employed his reconciled captain Amaſa, to 
give him contentment, and to witneſs his truſt, as 
alſo becauſe he conceived that Amaſa had intereſt 
in thoſe, revolts of Iſrael more than Joab had. He 
received commandment from David to aſſemble the 
army within three days, which he foreſlowed ; but 
being onward on his way, Abiſbai, Joab's brother, 
was ſent after him, with Davids guard and beſt 
ſoldiers, whom alſo Joab accompanied: and over - 
taking Amaſa near Gibeon, pretending to embrace 
him, © gave him a wound, whereof he fell dead, be- 
ing no leſs jealous of maſa than he was of Abner, 
whom he murdered in the ſame manner, and out 
of the ſame. impatient ambition. This done, he 
purſued Sheba, and finding him enclos'd in Abel, 
aſſaulted the city with that fury, that the citizens by 
the perſuaſions of a wiſe woman there inhabiting, 
cut off Sheba's head, and flung it to Joab over the 
walls: which done, he retreated his army to Jeru- 
ſalem, and commanded as before all the hoſt of I/ 
rael. _ LES. | 
The next act of David's, was the delivery of 
Saul's ſons or kinſmen to the Gibeonizes, whom 
thoſe citizens hung up in revenge of their father's 
cruelty. David had knowledge from the oracle 
of God, that a famine which had continued on 
the land three years, came by reaſon of Saul and 
his houſe ;_to wit, for the ſlaughter of the Gibeo- 
nites ; and therefore he willingly yielded to give 
them this ſatisfaction, both becauſe he had warrant 
from God himſelf, as alſo, if we may judge hu- 
manly, to rid himſelf of Saul's line, by whom he 
and his might, as well in the preſent, as in the fu- 


ture, be greatly moleſted and endangered ; only 


he ſpared Mephiboſherh the fon of Fonathan, both 


for the love he bare to his father, as for his oath 
and yow to God. i 

No where it is written in the text; The king 
took the two ſons of Riſpah whom ſhe bare unto 
Saul, and the. five ſons of Michol the daughter of 
Saul, whom ſhe bare to Adriel, and delivered them 
0 the Gibeonttes, 2 Sam. xxi. | 
Junius calls this Michol the ſiſter of her that was 
David's wife, ſhe whom Saul married to Phal- 
tiel ; but Michol here named had Adriel to her huſ- 
band: the ſame which is named Merab. in 1 Sar. 
xvill, Who was firſt promiſed to David, when he 
ſlew Goliah in the valley of Raphaim and becauſe 
it is written that Michol loved David, which per- 
chance Merah did not, whether David had any hu- 
man reſpect in the delivery of her children, it is 


d 2 Sam. 19. 38. f 2 Sam. 
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\ Now whereas the Geneva natWth MitYe! for . 
rab the witt of Adriel: the better franſfariohn were 
out of the Hebrew wot here Uſed; Af e- 
lipſis or defect, and ſignifieth, a8 I ant ittlortried, 
6ne of the fame: Kindred, as in the 16th'vetſe of 
the ſame xxiſt chapter it i lid of Gbliab, whoſe 


ſpear was as weighty as 4 weayet's beam, Wheh as 


by the ſatne echpfis it muſt be underſtood by the 


brother of Goliah : Goliah Hiriſelf being formerly 


m 
/ the death of Saus childten God fetured 

the my of David; leaving no head unto rebelli- 
on: ſo did he ſtrengthen both the king and nation a- 
gainſt foreign enemies, by the valout of triatt brave 
commanders, the like of whom, for and 
quality, that people of Hal is not 35 have 

d at any time lee or after. Thirty captain 
of thouſands there were, all men of tk; and 
great reputation in war. Over theſe wete fix Solo- 
nels, wle valour was ſo extrabtdinary, chat it 
might well be held as miraculous. Theft eblonels 
had ſome difference of place and honour, which 
ſcemetl to have been given meer Confickrati- 
on of their virtue. For 43645 the brother of le 
Joab, who in the war againſt the AMiHWduiit; and at 
Aramites was licutenant, and comthanded Half the 
army, could not attain to the horidur of the firſt 
rank, but was fain to reſt contented with bei 
cipal 01 the three colonels of the fecond 4 not- 
withſtanding his nearneſs * blood unto t 
the flouriſhing eſtate of his own Hufe 8 a his 
well approved ſervices. All thefe exlonels and 
captains, with the companies belonging to chem, 
may ſeem t6 have been ſuch as wer tontintally re- 
tained, or at the leaſt kept in readineſs for any 6c- 
cafion, conſidering that the numbers which were 

muſtered and drawn out, if fed required; intò the 
field, very far exceeded thirty thonſfind, yea or 
thirty times as many. They were moft of them 
ſuch as had followed the king in Faul's time; atid 
been hardened with his adverſities. Others there 
were very many, and principal men in their eve. 
ral tribes; that 1 -paired unto him after the death bf 
Saul; but theſe captains and colonies (who with 
Joab, that was general of all the King's forces, 
make up the number of 37) were the efpecial men 
of war, and reckoned as David's worthies *, 
The long reigh of David, as it is Kriown to have 
cdhſumed many of theſe excellent mem of war, fo 
may it probably be gueſſed to have waſted the froſt 
of thoſe whoſe deaths we find ho where mefmidned. 
For the ſons of Zeruia, who had been too hard 
for David, were worn away, and Joub left 
in the beginning of Solomon, Who Witned Fits Bro- 
ther Aida td ſtand by his fide in his lit re- 
mit | 

55 the actions fore -paſſed in the tirhe of David, 
it is 3 that he had reigned now 33 years, or 
thereabour, when the poſterity of Saul Was rooted bi; 
out, fo that he enjoyed about ſeven years of entife 
quiet and ſecurity, wherein it pleaſed God to re- 
move all impediments that might have troubled 
the fycceffion of Solomon in his father's thrthie. - In 
this time alſo [David having eſtabliſhed all things 
in Juda and 1/ra4!, and the borders 8 15 1 
gain diſpleaſed God by p F 

in oſtentation of his 1 wha * 
750 with other captains of bis N 77 0 rr 
months and 20 days travel, tetublh With the 
we of all the people, And fit to 


count and 
Bear arms, 
1300000, beſides Levi and Berfahtin, Whereof in 


a 2 Sith. 23. 39. Þ 2 Sam. 24. 1 Cron. 21. 


The Hier owy of the Wert. Boch 


d they amounted to the humber of 


—— the ee Genet 5008809 ag if Ihe 
nee B Hin Si 
bee this Wien by the prepher Om he Was bf. 
fered from Got the ite of \thres Pani — 
whereof he tight ſubrñt MitnfedF wo which he 
Aren he oa be profperomy in all! attic merge 
and be chaſed by his eretifies 1 — 
lence to laſt Ui days: Divofd:- this choice td {iy 
himſelf undet the hand of Goc eg and Jeſt him. 
ſelf f to that cruel diſeaſe, which hach wy 
compaſin or re 3 of which thets hs 
riſſied hath taught all that 
live; that it L it bee fall — — 
than of men; whereof He giveth us this" CI. 
fon, * For bis menu dye Hear. r 
e VII In E. 
o 15 laft ats of Ba David 3 Ad HY Pr 15 
.  -, revenge Ren 8 
AST LY, when he Stew weak and kale 
; arid paſt the acts ad wledge of women, 
ad eee dae the trims of 4 Young 
2 jon maiden to keep him with 
In Ul ha welk e ite of body, Wheri tte Was in + 
manner bed- rid, 5 his eldeſt ſon (Amun 
and Abſalom being now dead) having drawn und 
nx 7 A — 2 renowned and feared ub, 
e began mariſeſtly 
te for Ak Ne in the kingdom ifs h. 
Her. For being the eldeſt von — 
fons, and a man of good! 
yet y and born 1 2 85 wobl Fenn 
with adultery, for which her 3 
St. Matthew (as Beda, Hitgo, Thoma, and others 
kippoſe) le Neff to carry the matter Withoue 
reſiſtance. Hereof when David had knowledge by 
Bathſhebs the mother 7 Salomon, whe did put him 
in mitid of His faithful Promiſe, that Senne ber 
fon fficuld reign after kim (Nathan the prophet M. 
firmitg the fan thing unto the king, and con- 
ing her report of Aubnijub's preſumption) che Ring 
calling into him Eauoc the prieſt, Munhan the pio- 
phet, and Bemiab the captain of his guard, gate 
and commifien to anoint Solomon, and t 
ſet him on the mule #hereon himfelf wed to ride in 
1 oo _ 22 done, Solomon 3 
y & ordinary ard 
3 - irs” the Coe ede n 
to the pebple. Thoſe ti bet 
to Aabnijal, he preferidy — fs aa had 
for the Ale of his fife he held by the Horns of 
tle altar, whoth for thi preſert Folb nun 
Aſter this, 4 Datid had remarſing two eſpecial cares, 
whereof he was deſirous to ng his thoughts 3 
the one, concerning the ef the land, which 
might de difturbed by fame rebellion againſt Sol 
the other, OY the building ef the tem- 
Which be l by all means to 4dvanice, and 
e the buſine pull. * To bring theſe u. 
tentions to go6d effect he ſummoned a Pitritamietit, 
eiiſiſting 6t all the princes of fuel, the prices 
of the ſevetal tribes, all tlie and ' officers, 
with all the thighty, and then of powers, who fe 
as paired unto Jeraſalem. 2 
In this aſſembly che king 
Ns pufpofe of building Be terypl 


took occaſion to lay open his ow 
crown, fhewing that the kingdom was by 
orditiahce due to the tribe of Jud (as Jab Bb 


e 2 Sam. 14. 1 Kings 1. © 1 Con. 28. f. 


— 


Chap. XVII. The HIS TOR * of the: Wo RL B. 


dlemng prophetically beifiedthed it) and that God 
himnſe li B pleat to make choice of him among; 
l bis fathers ſons. If like mare he faid thit 
God hitadelf had appointed Solomon by name to 
his ſuceeſſor : whereupon he earneſtly charged 
the people and his fon; fo conform thernſeives 
ito all tkat God had commanded, and Particn- 
forward in this work” of che Lord's 


tary 8 — [ 
and people, that whereas 1 


3000 talems 'of gold; and 500 of filver, 
they added unto it 7000 of gold, And 10000 of 
let, beſides bra, iron and jewess, heaftily re- 
joycing in the advancetnent of To religiots à work. 
This buſineſs being well oo a ſ6lertin feaft 
with great factifice was made, at which tire o- 
lemon was again anoietl Ring; and feteived fealty 


of all the princes and people of the land, and of 


all the princes his brechren the ſons ef king Da- 
vid. Solomon being this eſtabliſhed Kitty, his fa. 


ther David finding himRIf even in the hands of 
death, firſt exhortet is fon to exttciſt the ſatnie 
courage and ſtrerigth of mind, which 'Mimmſelf had 
done in all his attempts, and tb the end that a hap- 
py end might follow the | | 
terpriſts, he uttered theſe mighty words; b Tate 
hted to the charge of the Lord thy God, to talk in 
bis wn, art keep bis flatutes, avid bii tommntandiments, 
and his judgmtnts, and hig tefimonits, as it is writ- 
ten in the Int of Muße, Cr. to theperfotmance'of 
which God faſtefied the ſueceſſion, and proſperi 

of his iſſues. For this done (ſaich God himſel 

© Thou ſvalt mt wan ont of thy puſterity to At up- 
13, I 2, eta | 


Secotidly, He àdviſed him concerning Jonb, who 
out of doubt had ſerved David from the Atſt aſſault 


of Jeruſalem to the laſt of his wars, wit incom- 
parable valout and fidelity, faving that he faſten- 
ed himſelf to Adonijab (his mhaſter yet Hving) 
and thereby vexed him in his fecble age. But 
as God hath never left cruelty unrevenged, fo was 
it his will that Joub ſhould dfink of the fithe cup, 
whereof he had erfforced other men to taſte, and ſtif- 
fer the ſame violence which himſelf had unjuſt 
ſtrucken others withal, i gladio percitit, vindro 
peribit : for he had bereived Abner and Amaſa of 
their hves, having againſt the one the pretence on- 
ly of his brothers flaugfhter, whom Abyer had ſlain 
in the time of war, and could not avoid him: a- 
gainſt the other but a meer jealouſy of his grow- 
; ng great in the favour of David. And tho* Joab 
4 himfelf that Abner and Amnſs being dead, 
there was none left either to equal him or fupplait 
hirn, yet God (deriding the policies of wicked men 
raiſed up Benaiah the fon of Jebviadab, to 
him from the ſanctuary, and to cut him in pieces. 
For David giveth this cauſe to Holomon againſt 
Joab, that he flew the captains of the hoſt bf //5-ae!, 
4 and ſhed blood of Battel in peace; and to 
apparent and jaſt cauſe, it is not improbabie but 
chat David femembred the ill affection of ab 
towards Solumon, which Jonb made manifeſt by the 
untimely ſetting up of Adomjah, David yet living. 
Some ether offence Joab had cotnmitted Again 
David, of which in theſe words he put his fon 
Solomon in mind; Thon tmweſt ul what Joub 


*1 Chron. 29. rg. 1 Kings 2, 3. 1 Kitigs 1. 20. 
than, in Synop. Hier. cpiſt. 134. Lyr. in exp. . pf. 


ref 
Matter chemſelves with an opin 


begintung of all his en- 


d 1 Kings 2. 
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be [Ori bf Arm Min bo" me; ES. No Whethe 
this were mean by the king of falom,; contra. 
Ty to the king's deſire,” of By the proud words ufed 
1 him when he mourned in fu huna int for Aua. 
lu ; er Whether ſe were Os pübfiſhieg of Darf 
lecter unte irrr for the killing” of | Urizh © thereby 
to Brice Sohm 48 deſcended of fucli' a mother, 
the' ſcriptures are Rlent. True it is, that thoſe great 
men of war do oftentimes bættave theffſclvts ex- 
erding molemly towards their princes, Both in 
of "their fer vice doe, is allo berauſe —1 
ton, that either the 
maſters cannot miſs them, or that they dare hot of- 
fend them. But this Kind of Pride hath overthrown 
many: a worthy man otherwiſe deſe of gt 
fe ald give order to Seh, to rid Rinfelf of 
Humti, who not long befort had cf ſtefles at Ha- 
id, and eurſed lim to his face,” And albeit b 
reafon-of ds 64th rid prerhiſe Huvin ſpared 85. 
#04 all the time Hrnſoff Hives, yet duft and 
in the grave he few Hit, by the hand of Solomon 
his ſon . Hence it ſeemeth that king Henry the 
ſeventh of "England Had His pattern, when He gave 
order to Hemy the eight to excotſte Pool as fooh 
as himſelf was buried, fa ving tide protnfſt to tlie 
king of Spain, when he delivered Pool tinto him, 
that while he hved he would never” put him to 
death, nor ſuffer violent hands to be laid upon hit. 

And yet did not the exetution of Joa yield un- 
to Solomon any ſuch great profit or aſſurance as he 
hoped for. For he fomd a young 441d of Hu- 
men, and Rezin of Datidſtus to vex him: who, 
as the ſcriptures witneſs s, were emboldened to en- 
terprize upon Solomon, hearing that David ſlept 
with his fathers, .and that bab the captain of the 
hoſt was dead. Now when"Dkvid had reigned in 
all 40 years, to wit, in Hebron 7 yeats, and ih Je- 
ruſalem 33, he died, _ 

For his perſon, he was of fmall ſtature, but ex- 
ceeding ftrdng. For his iriternal gifts and graces he 
ſo far exceeded all other men, as, putting his hu- 
man frailty apart, he was ſaid by God Hofer to 
be a man according to his OH heurt. The P/alnts 
which he wrote witneſs his piety, and his excellent 
learning: of whotn Jerome to Paulinus. David 
Simionides nuſter, Pintlarus & Alcæus, Flatths, quo- 
que Carullus, & Serenus, Chriftum lyra per/onat, & 
in detathordo Pſalterio ab inferis ſuſcitat I efargentemi. 
David (faith he) our Simonilles, Pinudius, Alce- 
ts, Horate, Catullus and Serenus, he ptryerh Chr iſt 
en his harp, and on a ten- ſtringed pfalter he rai- 
ſh him up rifing from the dead. And being both 
a King and a prophet, he foretelleth 'Chrift "mate 
lightfomely and lively than all the reſt, oo 
The book of the P/alme, faith Ghcas, was di- 
vided, ordeted and diftinguiſhed, by E2ekias - bit 
whether all the pfalms were written by David it is 
diverfly difputed. For h 4thanaſius, Cyprian, Lyra- 
nut, and others conceive divers authors, anſwer- 
meg the*tifles of the ſeveral Pſalmt, as Mo „ Sor 
lumen, and the reſt hereafter named, and that only 
54 Pfalnt were compoſed by David himiſelf, rid | 
thoſe Which ate intitſed 1280 Davi1. For che goth 
and the 72d, with the 10 that foflow, Atte beltowed 
on Afapb the ſon of Barachia, 't 1 others on the ſons 


of Korth, and 11 ite aſcribed to Moſes, to wit, 


the 89th and the 10 following, and fo they are 
intitled in the old Hebrew copies, tho' the Yulgar 
and Hepruagiut (three ex D) ſtyle therm orher- 
wiſe, The ſuppoſed nine authors of theſe Pfalms 
e i Kings 2. f 1 Kings 2. 


s 1 Kings 11. 


which 
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which David wrote not, Sixtus Senenfis nameth as 
followeth 3 Solomon, Moſes, (hom Aben- Era, 
contrary to Jerome, maketh one of David's ſing- 
ers) Aſaph, Ethan-Eziachi,  Eman- Eziaira, \[di- 
thum, and the three ſons of Chore. But St. Chry- 
ſoſtome makes David the ſole author of all the 
Pſalms, and fo doth b St. Auguſtine, reaſoning in 
this manner. Altho' (ſaith he) ſome there are that 
aſcribe ; thoſe P/alms only unto David, which are 
over-written ipſius David, and the | reſt intitled 
ipſi David to others, this opinion (faith he) Voce 
evangelica Salvatoris ipſius  refutatur, ubi ait quod 
9 David in ſpiritu Chriſium dixerit eſſe ſuum 
Dominum, quoniam Pſalmus 109. fic incipit Dixit 
Dominus Domino meo, ſede à dextris meis, c. 
The voice of the goſpel refutes this opinion, where 
it faith, that David himſelf in the ſpirit called Chriſt 
his Lord, becauſe the cixth Pſalm begins thus, 
The Lord ſaid unto my Lord, fit thou at my right 
hand, &c. Laſtly, his teſtimonies are uſed both 
by Chriſt and the apoſtles, and he was as a pat- 
| og to all the kings and princes. that ſucceeded 
im. 1 
His ſtory, and all his particular actions, were 
written by the prophets, Samuel, Nathan, and Gad, 
as it is in 1 Chron, xxix. 19, For the ſeveral 
parts of the books of Samuel which intreat chiefly 
of David, were as it ſeems written by theſe three 
holy men, . 
© Conſtantine Manaſſes hath an opinion, that the 
Trojans, during the time of the ſiege, ſought for 
ſuccour from David, and that he ſtay'd neuter in 
that war. But it ſeemeth that Manaſſes did miſ- 
caſt the time betwixt David and the Trojan war. 
For it is generally received, that Troy fell between 
the times of Abdon and Samſon, judges of Iſrael, 
about the world's year. 2848, and David died in 
the year 2991. 


SECT. IX. 
Of the treaſures of David and Solomon. 


I'S treaſures were exceeding great. For it 

is written in the 1ſt of Chronicles, chap. xxii. 
ver. 14. that he left Solomon for the building of 
the temple a hundred thouſand talents of gold, and 
a thouſand thouſand talents of ſilver, and of braſs 
and iron paſſing all weight, which is more than 
any king of the world poſſeſs d beſides himſelf, 
and his ſon to whom he let it. For it amount- 
eth to three thouſand three hundred thirty and 
three cartload and a third of a cartload of ſilver, 
allowing two thouſand weight of ſilver, or ſix 
thouſand pound ſterling to every cartload, be- 
ſides threeſcore and ſeventeen millions of French 
crowns, or of our money, twenty three milli- 
ons and one thouſand pound: a matter, but for 
the teſtimony of the ſcriptures, exceeding all belief. 
For that any riches were left him, it doth not ap- 
pear; ſeeing that the judges had not any treaſure, 
nor any ſoveraign power to make levies; but when 
they went to the wars, they were followed by ſuch 


voluntiers as the ſeveral tribes by turns gave them: 


ſceing alſo that Saul who was of a mean parentage,, 
ly vexed and invaded by the Phili/- 


and perpetual 
3 not in all likelihood gather great riches 
(if any at all) his territories being exceeding nar- 
row, and thereof the better part poſſeſs d by his 
ene mies. 

Therefore it were not amiſs to conſider how Da- 
vid within the ſpace of not very many years, 


a Vid. Sixt. Senen. Bib. ſanct. 1. 1. fol. 10. & 11. 
tran/lated out of Greek into Latin, & Joannes Leanclaius, 
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might amaſs up ſuch. mighty treaſures. For tho 
parſimony be it ſelf a great revenue, yet needs ther 
muſt have been ſome other great means. It ſeems 
that he made the uttermoſt profit of all that he had, 
that was profitable. HAujebius, in his th book 
and laſt chapter de preparatione Evangelica, Citeth 
the words of Eupolemus, who reporteth that O2. 
vid, among other preparations for the temple, built 
a navy in | Melanis, (or, as Villalpandus corrects it. 
Achanis) a city of Arabia, and from chence ſent 
men to dig for gold in the iſland Urphe,- which 
Ortelius thinks, was Ophir, tho Rupolemus: in his 
— of Euſebius (erring perhaps in this circum. 
nce) ſaith that this iſland is in the Red ſea; from 
whence, ſaith this Eupolemus, they brought gold 
into Fury. Pineda, I. 4. de rebus Salomonis, c. 1. 
thinks that David did this way alſo enrich him. 
ſelf, and citeth this teſtimony of Eupolemus : and 
yet certainty David had many other ways to ga- 
ther riches. Much land doubtleſs he gained 
conqueſt, from the Cauaanitas and Philiſtines, be- 
ſides thoſe fruitful. vallies near Jordan in Traconitis 
and Baſan, and the beſt of; Fyria, and other coun- 
tries bordering. the i aelites. -. Theſe demeſns be- 
like he kept in his own hands, and with his infinite 
number of captives, which he took in his wars, 
which were not able to redeem themſelves, huſ- 
banded thoſe: grounds for his advantage, 
For it is written, 1 Chron. xvii. that Jehonathan 
was over his treaſures in the field, in the villages, 
in the cities, in the towns; that Eæri was over the 
labourers that tilled his ground; Simei over the 
vineyards; and Sabdi over the ſtore of the wine; 
Baal Hanan over the olive trees, and Joaſh over 
the ſtore of the oil, alſo that he had herdſmen that 
had charge over his cattel, both in the high lands, 
and in the plains, over his ſneep, camels and aſſes. 
And this cuſtom of enriching themſelves by huſ- 
bandry and cattle the ancient kings every where 
held, both before and after David's time. For 
we read of * Pharoah, that he ſpoke to Jeſepb to 
appoint ſome of his brethren, or of their ſervants, 
to be rulers over his cattle. | We read of Uzzia, 
that he loved huſbandry, had much cattle, and 
ploughmen, and dreſſers of vines: likewiſe we 
read it inall Greeks poets, that the wealth of the an- 
cient kings did eſpecially conſiſt in their herds and 
\ locks, whereot it were needleſs to cite Augeas and 
Admetus, or any other, for examples, the rule hold- 
ing true in all. Now concerning David, it is not 
unlikely, but that thoſe captives which were not im- 
ploy'd in huſbandry, were many of them uſed by 
him in all ſorts of gainful profeſſions, as the ancient 
Romans in like manner uſed their ſlaves. - | 
Jo theſe profits (beſides the tributes and impoſi- 
tions which doubtleſs were great, and beſides the 
innumerable preſents which yearly were brought 
him, or extraordinarily ſent him, by Toby, and 
others) we may add the great ſpoils which he found 
in the cities and countries which he conquered: alſo 
the head-money which was gathered per legem capi- 
tationis; by the law of capitation or head-money, 
every man, rich or poor, paying half a ſickle of 
the ſanctuary, which is about as much as 14 pence, 
and ſo in all it amounted to a wondrous ſum in 
that kingdom : wherein 1570000 fighting men were 
numbred by f Jo Now altho? this law of capi- 
tation be thought by ſome very learned not to have 


been perpetual (which opinion of theirs neverthelels 


they contels is againſt the Hebrew expoſitions) yet 
David upon this occaſion is not unlikely to have 


b Aug. de Civitate Dei, 1. 13. c 14. e Cap. 17. J. 6, 7. In his aunal; 
d Gen, 47. 


* 2 Chron. 26. f Chron, 21, 


Put 
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tit ice. Ad by theſe . might he dance of riches, than any former victories had pux- 
— KY 5 e Gole, Io treaſures to Sohm chaſed, thoſe of 12 excepted: but theſc 


great, mals. of, gold vaſt ſums of an 200000 fulents of ſilver, may ſeem 
Et e, d, the leaſt was his own rather. 19 have. been made 9 by. the addition of 


in private, will it appear t leſs won his + winnings and liberality, to the tteaſures laid up 
apr, much. Of his own liberality 2 Ya in many former ages, ele to have been the * 
that he the building of the temple 3000 ta- fruits of his-own- induſfry.; 15 v1i. None 

lents 99 700 and 7000, tae of filver, a great Now concerning the riches pr 7 it is 
ſun: olding a very ſmall. proportion to the more nanifeſt how he gathered them; for he re- 


other. Wherefore we are, to conſider, that the trea- ceived of yearly revenues, with his ribusi, 666 
ſures of. the ſanctuary it * exceeding great, {talents of gold, beſides the cuſtoms of ſpices. He 
as needs . a ve b Ns hayng; received con- - had alſo ſix ric returns from the Zaft-Jndies which 
tinual encreale vit 1 7 Joſk $ or eren ever greatly increaſed his ſtore. For his ſhips perform - 

ſince the ti h of oles ofes.and- Foſbua. The revenues ed that voyage every three years, and he began 


of the, ſanctua 45 e of tithes and that trade in the 22d. year of his reign, and ruled 
oblations, gc 290 phe: daily expenoes, and 40 years, Belides this, all Judea and Ife] were 
maintained the an Loot) were e raiſed now maſtered to his hands; all the Arabians his 
out of the ds a | 3. partly: out borderers, the Syrians of Zobab, of, Damaſcenn, of 
of the ſpoils gotten, in War. e ll the booty was Halmyrena; of [turea.; all; ofs ſdumea, Moa, and 
vided into two. *,parts, . whereof. Ny ſoldiers had Ammon, pail him tribute; as likewiſe did the //Hir- 
one, 1 and the people w ich N at home, had fites, who. withthe Perizziter, Hevites, Fehiſites, 
half "wy wh all the. country received and other races of the eee were not as yet 


— 5 91 0 the — 5 fo that the ſoldiers had a extinguiſhed, tho? ſubjected. 
pon the reſt, as being fewer, Into this flouriſhing eſtate was the kings of VV 

and therelore receiving more for every ſingle ſhare ae! reduced, by David, who after 40 years: reign, 

Out of this purchaſe. was deducted the Lord's and 70 years of life, died in a good age, full of 
tribute, which was one in fifty of that which the days, riches, and honour, and was buried! in the 
people received, and one in five hundred of that city of David. It is written by. Joſephus, that 
which was given to the ſoldiers; namely, one hun- there was hid in David's tomb, a marvelous quan- 
dred and one thouſandth part of che whole booty. So tity of treaſures, inſomuch as Hjrcanus (who firſt of 
in the ſpoil of Midian, 32000 women being taken, the Chaſmanei, or race of the Maccabees, called 
the army <tr 16000 of them for > flayes,, and the himſelf king); 1300 years aſter, drew thence 3000 
congregation the other 16000 3; hut gut. of the talents, to rid himſelf of Autiochus, then beſieging 
16000 giyen to the army were exempted 32 forthe FJeruſalem, and+ afterwards: {Zerod opening another 
Lord's tribute. Out oi the peoples number were cell, had alſo an exceeding maſs of gold and filver 
taken 320. By this means the leſſer that the artny therein. And it was an ancient cuſtom to bury 
was which had expoſed it ſelf to danger, the greater treaſure with the dead. So the Peruvians and other 
profit had every 2 but when it conſiſted of Americans did the-like,: which being diſcovered by 
many; hands, they who remaining at home were the Spaniatyds,. they inriched; themſelves by nothing 

fain to undergo more than ordinary travel in do+ ſo much in their firſt conqueſt. , That Solomon did 
meſtic affairs, did receive by ſo much the greater bury ſo much treaſure in his father's grave, it would 
portion. But the Lord's tribute was always cer- hardly be believed, in tegard of the great exactions 
tain, yea, many times it was increaſed, either by with which he was ſain to burthen the people, 
ſome eſpecial commandment, as when all the gold, notwithſtanding all the riches which he got other- 
and ſilver, and other metals found in Jericho, were wiſe, or which were leſt unto him: were it not 
© conſecrated unto God; or by thankſulneſs ot the withal conſidered that bis want of money grew 
rulers and people, as when — the victory ob. from ſuch magniſicent imploy ments. -Particular- 
tained againſt the Midianites without the loſs of one ly of the ſepulchre of David, the ſcriptures have 
man, all jewels, bracelets, ka. and the like, no mention, but only the ſepulchres of the Kings 
were © offered up, as voluntary preſents, of Juda, as of an honourable — of burial. Vet 

Now howſoever the 1/7aelites were many times the monuments of thoſe kings, as (by relation of 
oppreſs'd,. and trodden down by other nations, yet che duke of-* lika) they remained within theſe 30 
were not theſe treaſures robbed or ſpoiled ; for the years, and are like to remain ſi}, are able to make 
enemies never got poſſefſion of the tabernacle that any report eredible, of colt beftowed upon them. 
was in Shilo. Wherefore it cannot. otherwiſe. be, 
than that the wealth of the ſanftuary muſt have 4 io of} 46S. BH. . 


been exceeding great; as containing above one hun- Of th an 
> e Philiſtines, whom David ab/olutely maſtered : 
dredth part of all the money and other goods found and of Hany 97 her contemporaries with David. 
by the 4/raelites in the whole land of *Canaan ; and 
F Fl Philiſtines, whoſe pride David was the 


of all that was purchaſed, by ſo many victories, as 
they obtained againſt the bordering nations. For firſt that abſolutely maſtered, in this concluſion 
that this treafury was not defrauded of the due por- of David's time, ſomewhat-here may be ſpoken. 

tion, it is evident; ſeeing that before the time of They deſcended of Cafloim, who according to //i- 
David and his lieutenant, Joab, it is recorded, that Are, J. 9. 19. and Fof. J. 1. Ant. 17. was / ofie of the 
Saul and Abner, and before them Samuel, had uſed ſons of Miſraim, and was ſurnamed Phili im, as 

to dedicate of the ſpoils obtained in war, to main Eſau was ſurnamed Edom, and Jacob Iſrael; There 
tain the houſe of the Lord: the like whereof may were of them five cities of petty principalities; 
be well preſumed of the former Judges and cap- namely, Axotus or Aſdod, Gaza or Arzaph, Aſca- 
tains in other ages. Certain it is, that the conqueſt on, Geth or Gath, and Accaton. It ſcemeth that 
of David brought into the land far greater abun- Caſloim was the _ — of this nation, becauſe 


Numb 31. 27. b Numb 31. 40. © Jol. 6. 19. | 4 Memb. 31. 50. et Chron. 26.4 VF f A talent of gold is 
77 French cen, 1 Kings 10. 14. s 1 Kings 9. 20. and 10. 29. h 1 Chron, 29. 28. Ant. J. 7. * Peregrinat. 
ieroſol. D. N. Ch. Radz. Epiſt. 2. 1-1 Sam. 6. 
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bf his kindred on either hand, the Canaanites and 
the Egyptians. er 
The firſt king of theſe Philiſſiner, which the 
{criptures have named, was that Abimelech which 
loved Sara, Abraham's wife 
The ſecond Abimelech lived at once with Haac 
to whom Iſaac repaired in the time of famine, Abi- 
melech then reſiding at Gerar in the border of /dumea, 
which Abimelech fancied ® Iſaac's wife: as his father 
had done Sara. +; . 4 
After Abimelech the 2d, the Philiſtine kings are 
not remembred in the ſcriptures, till Daviaꝰs time: 
perhaps the government was turned into Ariſto- 
cratical. For they are afterwards named princes of 


, 


the Philiſiines, howſoever © Achis be named king of 


Gath, the ſame to whom David fled, and who a- 
gain gave him Siklag to inhabit in Saul's time. 

After him we read of another Achis who lived 
with Solomon, to whom Shimei travelled to fetch 
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* . 


and made it their own by conqueſt, their victor 
pleaſed them ſo highly, that thereupon they call 
themſelves by a new name, Slavor, which is in their 
language Glorious. But in-after-times'{that warmer 
climate having thawed their northern härdineßz, 
and not ripened their wits) when they were trod. 
den down, and made ſervants to their neighbours ; 
the Italiaus, which kept many of them in 

began to call all their bondmen ſlaves, uſing the 


word as a name of reproach : in which ſenſe it is 


* 


now current thro* many countries. 5 
Other chronologers make this Aegis, the third 
king of Sparta, and ſomewhatlater,: about the 23d 
year of David, and ſay that Acheftratius was the 
fourth king of this race, the fame whom 4 Euſe- 
bius calls Labotes, and ſets him in the thirteenth 
ll 7 et DL dads! 


year of Solomon. Een 
In the tenth year of Acheflratus, Androtlus, the 
3d ſon of Codrus, aſſiſted by the /ones, built Ephe. 


+ +» 


back his fugitive ſervant, which time the ſeeking of ſus in Caria, who, after the adjoining of the iſle 


his ſervant was the loſs of his life. Feremiah the pro- 
phet ſpeaketh of the kings of Paleſtine or Philiſtine. 
Amos nameth the king of Aſcalon- Zacharias, a 
king of Gaza. The reſt of the wars of the Phili- 
ſtines are remembred in the catalogue of the judges, 
of Saul and David, and therefore I ſhall not need 
to collect the particulars in this place. 

There lived at once with David, the third of 
the Silvii king of Alla called Latinus Siluius, who 
is ſaid to have ruled that part of Htaiy 50 years. 
And about his 14th year Codrus the laſt king of the 
Athenians died, to whom ſucceeded the firſt prince 
of thoſe, who being called after Medon, Medontide, 
without regal name governed {hens during their 
life. | | 

The reaſons which moved the Athenians to change 
their government, were not drawn from any in- 
convenience found in the rule of ſoveraignty, but 
in honour of Codrus only. For when the Grecians 
of Doris, a region between Phocis and the moun- 
tain Oeta, ſought counſel from the oracle, for their 
ſucceſs in their wars againſt the Atbenians, it was 
anſwered, that then undoubtedly they ſhould prevail, 
and become lords of that ſtate, when they could 
obtain any victory againſt the nation, and yet 2 
ſerve the Athenian king living. Codrus, by ſome 
intelligence being informed of this anſwer, with- 
drew himſelf from his own forces, and putting on 
the habit of a common ſoldier, entred the camp of 
the Dorians, and killing the firſt he encountred, 
was himſelf forthwith cut in pieces. 

Eupales the 31ſt king of Mria, which others 
account but the goth, began to rule that empire, 
about the 13th year. of David, and held it 38 

ears. 

Near the ſame time began [xio the 2d king of 
the Heraclide, the ſon of Euryſthenes in Corinth; 
and Agis the 2d of the Heraclidæ in Lacedæmon in 
honour of which Agis, his ſucceſſors were called 
Agide, for many years after. He reſtored the 
Laconians to their former liberty: he overcame the 
citizens of Helos in Laconia, who had refuſed to pay 
him tribute: he condemned them and theirs to per- 
petual ſlavery ; whereof it came, that all the Me/- 
ſenians, whom at length they brought into the like 
bondage, were after called Helotes. 

In like ſort from the Sclavi came the word ſlave. 
For when that nation iſſuing out of Sarmatia, now 
called Ruſſia, had ſeiſed upon the country of [llyria, 


a Gen. 20. b Gen. 26. 


gate of Epheſus towards Magneſia upon the river Mæander. 
um. B Plin. I. 2. c. 58. & l. 7. c. 37. 


e Judg. 16. 1 Sam. 18. r * Pp 2, 
J. 5. pol. c. 6. 


of Samos to his territory, was ſlain by the Carians, 
whoſe country he uſurped. He was buried (faith 
Pauſanias) in one of the gates of © Epheſws, called 
Magnetes, his armed flaraa being ſet over him, 
Strabo reports, that after Androclus had ſubdued the 
Tonians (the next province to Epheſus, on the ſea 
coaſt of Afia the leſs) he inlarged his dominions 


upon the Aoler, which joineth to Jonia: and that 


his poſterity governed the cities of * Epheſus and 
Erythre, by the name of Baſilidæ in Strabo's own 
time, Of the ition of the Jones, how 
came hither out of Peloponneſus, I have * ſpoken al- 
ready upon occaſion of the return of the Heraclidæ 
into Peloponneſus, wherein, with the Dores, they 
expelled the Achæi, and inhabited their places in 
that land: tho* this of the Jones fi that of 
the Heraclide 100 years, 

The city of Epheſus became exceeding famous: 
firſt, for the temple of ® Diana therein built: which 
had in length 425 foot, and 220 in breadth, fuf- 
tained with 127 pillars of marble, of 70 foot high: 
whereof 27 were moſt curiouſly graven, and all 
the reſt of choice marble poliſh'd, the work being 
firſt ſet out by Crefiphon of Enoſſos. Secondly, it 
became renowned by being one of the firſt that re- 
ceived the Chriftian faith, ' of which Timothy was 
biſhop 3 to whom, and to the Epheſians, St. Paul 
wrote his epiſtles ſo intituled. The other city poſ- 
ſeſs'd by Androclus in Aolis was alſo uni 7 
ſpoken of by reaſon of Sibylla, ſurnamed Erytbres : 
who lived 740 years before Chriſt was born, St. 
Auguſtine avoweth that a Roman proconſul ſhewed 
him in an ancient Greek copy certain verſes of this 
propheteſs : which began (as St. Auguſtine changed 
them into Latin) in theſe words: Jeſus Chriftus 
Dei Filius Salvator. Jeſus Chriſt Son of God the 
Saviour. 

About the time that Foahb beſieged Rabba in 
Moab, Vapbres began to govern in Egypt, the ſame 
that was father-in-law to Solomon, whoſe epiſtles 
to Solomon, and his to Yaphres, are remembred by 
Euſebius out of Polemon. In the 2 1ſt of David, 
was the city of Magnefia in Afig the leſs founded; 
the ſame which is ſeated upon the river Mæander, 
where Scipio gave the great overthrow to Antiochus. 
In this territory are the beſt horſes of the leſſer 
Aſia bred, whereof Lucan. 


Et Magnetis equis, Minye gens cognita remis. 


4 Euſeb. in Chron. © The «f 
s See Ch. in this 17. Ch.g. 1. poſt meli 


About 
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Abvut the ſame time Cuma in Campania was 


built by the inhabitants of - Chalcis/in Eubwa, ac- 
cording to *Serviusy with whom Strabo joineth the 


Cumæ an, of Hollis, ſaying that to the one of theſe 
people the government was given, with Condition 
that the other ſhould” give name to the city. Of 
this Cuma was Ephorus the famous ſcholar of Iſo- 
erales. 


thage at this time; to wit, in the 3 iſt year of Da- 
vid, but much miſtaken. For the father of Dido 
was Metinus the fon of Badezor brother to Jezabel, 
who married Achab king of IJſrael; and between 
the death of David, and the firſt of Achab, there 
were waſted about 95 years. 1 20 


were thirteen in deſcent before the ſtate changed in- 
to a magiſtracy of ten years. Some writers make 


it probable, that the Æolians led by Graus, the 


and nephew of Oreſtes, who poſſeſs'd the ci 
— land of Lesbos about this Kong | ——_— 32d 

ear of David, Hiram began to reign in Tyre, ac- 
cording to © Joſephus, who faith that in his twelfth 
year Solomon began the work of the temple. . But 
it is a familiar error in Joſephus, to miſreckon times, 
which in this point he doth fo ſtrangely, as if he 
knew not how at all to caſt any account. For 
it is manifeſt that Hiram ſent meſſengers, and cedars 


to David, ſoon after his taking of Jeruſalem, which 


was in the very beginning of David's reign over //- 


rael, when as yet he had reigned only ſeven years 


in 4 Hebron, over the houſe of Judab. Wherefore it 
muſt needs be that Hiram had reigned above thirty 
years before Solomon; unleſs more credit ſhould be 
given to thoſe Tyrian records which are cited by 
Joſephus, than to the plain words of ſcripture con- 
tradicting them. For that it was the ſame Hiram 
which lived both with David and with Solomon, the 
ſcriptures make plainly manifeſt. | 


* 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of SOLOMON. 
SECT. I. 


Of the eftabliſhing of Solomon: of birthright, and 
of the cauſe of Adonijah's death, and of Solo- 
mon's wiſdom. 


Olomon, who was brought up under the pro- 


phet Nathan, began to reign over Judab and 


Iſrael, in the year of the world 2991. He 


was called Solomon by the appointment of God. He 
was alſo called Fedidiah, or Theophilus, by Nathan, 
becauſe the Lord loved him. 19 | 

Hiram king of Tyre, after Solomon's anointing, 
diſpatched embaſſadors towards him, congratula- 
ting his eſtabliſhment :* a cuſtom between princes 
very ancient. Whence weread that David did in 
like ſort falute © Hanum king of the Ammonites, after 
his obtaining the kingdom. el 

The beginning of Salomon was in blood, tho' his 
reign were peaceable. For ſoon aſter David's death 
he cauſed his brother Adonijah to be ſlain by Be- 
naiah the ſon of Fehoiada, taking occaſion from 
Adonijab his deſiring by Bathſheba, that the young 
maid Abiſbag, which lay in David's boſom in his 
latter days, to keep him warm, might be given to 


Euſebius and Caſſiodore find the building of Car. 


him. Whatſoever he pretended, it was cough 
that Adonijah was his elder brother, and ſought the 
kingdorn contrary to the will of David, whom God 
inclined towards Solomon. And yet it is ſaid, that 
a word is enough to the wiſe; and he that fees but 
the claw; may know whether it be a lion or no 
ſo it may ſeem that to the quick- ſighted wiſdom 
of Solomon, this motion of Adonijab's, was a de- 
monſtration of a new treaſon. For they which 
had been concubines to a king, might not after be 
touched but by a king: whence * Achitophel wiſhed 
Abſalom to take his father's concubines as a part of 
the royalty. And David after that wrong, deter- 
mining to touch them no more, did not give then 


| F | to any other, but ſhut them up, and they remained 
In this time alſo Acaflus lived, the ſecond of 


the Athenian princes after\\Codrus, of which there 


widowed until their deaths. And this it ſeems was 
the depth of Iſoboſbeth's quarrel againſt Abner, fot 
having his father's concubine. And ſome ſignifica- 
tion of this cuſtom may ſeem too in the words of 
God by Nathan to David ; I have given thee thy 


ty maſter's houſe and thy maſter's wives. And in tlie 


words of Saul, upbraiding Jonathan, that he had 
choſen David to the ſhame of the ® nakedneſs of his 
mother. Hereunto perhaps was ſome reference to 
this purpoſe of Adonijah, to marry with her that 
was always preſent with David in his latter days, 
and who belike knew all that was paſt, for the con- 
veying of the kingdom to Sofomon. There might 
be divers farther occaſions, as either that he would 
learn ſuch things by her as might be for the ad- 
vantage of his ambition, or that he would perſuade 
her to forge ſome ſtrange tale about David's laſt 
teſtament, or any thing elſe that might prejudice 
the title of Solomon. or OR a Ae 

As for the right of an elder brother which Ado 
nijah pretended, tho* generally it agreed both with 
the law of nations, and with the cuſtoms of the 


Jeus yet the kings of the Jes were ſo abſolute, as 


they did thetein, and in all elſe, what they pleaſed. 
Some * examples alſo they had (tho' not of kings) 
which taught them to uſe this paternal authority in 
transferring the birthright to a younger ſon : name- 
ly of Jacob's diſinheriting Reuben, and giving the 
birthright (which was twice as much as any por- 
tion of the other brethren) to Joſeph of whom he 
made two tribes. And that it was generally ac- 
knowledged that this power was in David, it ap- 
pears by the words of Bathſbeba and Nathan to Da- 
vid, and of Jonathan to Adonijah. For as for 
popular election, that it was neceſſary to con- 
firm, or that the refuſal of the people had autho- 
rity to fruſtrate the elder brother's right to the 
kingdom, it no where appears in the ſtories of 
the Zerws. It is ſaid indeed that the people made 
Saul king at | Gilgal: that is, they acknowledged 
and eſtabliſhed him. For that he was king long 
before, na man can doubt. In like manner elſe- 
where the phraſe of chuſing or making their king 
is to be expounded : as where in the prohibition, 
that they ſhould not make themſelves a king, it is 


ſaid, ® Thou ſhalt make him king whom the Lord ſhall 
chuſe. * 

ber to proceed with the acts of Solomon : at the 
ſame time that he put Adonijah to death, he rid 
himſelf alſo of Joab, and three years after of $hi- 
mei, as David had adviſed him: he difplaced alfo 
the prieſt ” {bjazbar, who took part with Adonijah 
againſt him: [but in reſpect of his office, and that 
he followed David in all his afflictions, and that he 


followed David in all his afflictions, and becauſe he 


© Serv. in /Eneid. 3. Strabo, I. 5. b Euſeb. in Chron. Herod. in vit. Hom. & Strab. 1. 14 Antiq. 8. & cont. Ap. 
„I. 


d 2 Sam. 5 e 2 Sam. 10. 


f 2 Sam. 16. 21. 2 Sam. 20. 3. 1 Sam. 20. 30. #1 Kings 2. 15. K Deut. 


21. 15- Filium exoſæ agnoſcito dando ei portionem duorum : nam ipſius eſt jus primogenitorum. 1 Reg. 1. 17. & 20. 29, 34. 
1 Kings 1. 20, 27, 11 Sam. 11. 14. n Deut. 11. 30. 21 Kings 2, ; 
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had borne the ark of God before, his father; he f. 

red his life. ,, And thus being eſtabliſhed in ds bing 
dom, he took. the daughter of, /aphres king of 
Egypt to wife: for ſo Eu N out of Eupolemus 
calls him. He offered a ſacrifices: at G. 
beon, where God appearing unto him in a dream, 
bad Wy ask what he would at his hands; Solo- 
mon chuſeth wiſdom, which pleaſed God. Aud God 


ſaid unto him, Becauſe thou haſt asked this thing, 


and haſl” not asked for thy ſelf long life, neither haſt. 
thou asked riches for thy ſelf,. neither haſt; asked the 
life 1 thine enemies, behold,' I have done according 
to thy words: by which we, may inform. ourſelves 
what 9 7 are moſt pleaſing to God, and what 
not, For the coveting after long life, in reſpect of 
ourſelyes, cannot but proceed of ſelf-love, which 
is the root of all impiety: the deſire of private: 
riches is an affection «6 covetouſneſs which God. 
abhorreth 3 to affect revenge, is as much as to take 
the ſword out of God's hand, and to diſtruſt his 
juſtice. And in that it pleaſed God to make So- 
lomon know that it liked him, that he had not aſk-- 
ed the life of his enemies, it could not but put him in 
mind of his brother's ſlaughter, for which he had not 
any warrant either fram, David, or from the law of. 
God. But. becauſe Solomon deſired wiſdom only, 
which taught him both. to obey God, and to rule 
men, it pleaſed God to give him withal that which 
he deſired not. And I have alſo given thee, faith 
God, that which thou haſt not asked, bath riches 
and honour. This gift of, wiſdom our commenta- 
tors ſtretch to almoſt all kinds learning : but 
that it comprehended the knowledge of the nature; 
of plants and living creatures, the ſcriptures teſti- 
fy, tho' no doubt the chief excellency of * Solomon's 
wiſdom, was in the knowledge of governing his 
kingdom: whence, as it were for an example of his 
wiſdom, the ſcripture telleth how ſoon he judged 
the controverſy between the two harlots. 


SECT. II. 
Of Solomon's buildings and glory. 


E then entered into league with Hiram king of 
Tyre, from whom he had much of his mate- 
rials, for the king's palace and the temple of God : 
for the building whereof he had received a double 
charge, one from his father David, and another 
from God. For like as it is written of David, 
1 Chron. xxii. 6. That he called Solomon his ſons. 
and charged him to build a houſe for the Lord God 
of Iſrael ſo doth *Toftatus give the force of a di- 
vine precept to theſe words, Behold, à ſan is born 
unto thee, &c. He ſhall, build an houſe for my name. 
He began the work of the temple, in the be- 
ginning of the fourth year of his reign, at which. 
time alſo he prepared his fleet at Ezion-gaber, to. 
trade for gold in the Eaſi- Indies, that nothing might 
be wanting to ſupply the charge of fo great a work. 
For that the temple was in building, while his fleets, 
were paſſing to and fro, it is maniteſt ; for the pil 
lars of the temple were made of the Almaggim trees 
brought from Ophir. Of this moſt glorious build- 
ing, of all the particulars (whereof the 4 form 
and example was given by God himſelf) many 
learned men have written, as Salmeron, Montanus, 
Ribera, Barradas, Azorius, Villalpandus, Pineda, 
and others, to whom I refer the reader. N 
For the cutting and ſquaring of the cedars:which 
ſerved that building, Solomon employed thirty thou- 
ſand carpenters, ten thouſand every month by courſe: 


a 1 Kings 4. 33. 1 Kings 3. 9. 


> 


d Toſt. q. 26. in 4 Chron. 
b Joſeph, Ant. I. 8. c. 2 
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he alſo. uſed;f;vighty thauſangimaſons in the m 


tain, and. feventy: thouſand, labgurers that bore bur. 
dens, whighaUlly, concervedyhe: ſelected out of the 
proſelytes, acbeſides three thouſapd three hundred 
maſters of his work, ſo as he paid and etoployed 
in all one hundred eighty three thauſand and three 
hundred men, in which number the Eidonianm which 
were far more ſkilful in hewing timber than the I 
raelites, mays as E think, be included. For tHirgn 
cauſed his ſervants to bring down the cedarg and 
firs from Lebanon to the ſea, and thence ſent them 
in raffs to Fame, or the next port to "Jeruſalem. 
For in 2 Chron, ii. it is plain that all but the thirty 
thouſand. carpenters, and the ovetſeers, were ſtran. 
gers, and, as it ſeemeth, the vaſſals of S Hiram, and 
of /aphres king of | Egypt«:In recompence of all 
this timber and ſtone, Svlamun gave Hiram 
thouſand meaſurts of eat, and twenty meaſures 
of pure oil yearly . Tuſebius t out of Eupolemus, in 
the; ninth book of his preparation, the laft chapter, 
hath left us a copy of Solemon'sletter to Suron (which 
was the ſame as Haram ox Hiram) king of Tyre, in 
theſe words. 1151 07 592d IRA en 
„ ü ul uch it ons. undo Q 
forme ads. io hows orly . A wana 

R EX Salomon Suroni, 75 It, S3donis, atque Phe. 

\ nicie regi, amity fair no ſalutem. Fiat me 
2 Deo magno David patris mei regnum .accepiſſe, 
cumpue mibi pater præcepit templum Deo, qui terram 
creavit, condere, ut etiam ad te ſcriberem precepit : 
Seribo igitur, & peto d te_ut artifices atque fabros 
ad ædiſicandum templum Dei mittere velis, 


err A. een 
ING Solomon to king Furon, of Tyre, Sidon 
K and Nhœnicia, king, and my father's friend, 
endeth greeting. You may underſtand that I have 
received of the great God of my father David, the 
kingdom; and when my father commanded. me to 


| build a temple to God which created heaven. and 


earth, he commanded alſo that I ſhould, yrite to 
you. I write therefore to you, and beſeech you, 
that you would be pleaſed to ſend me artificers 
and carpenters to build the Un of God. 


To which the king Sxron (made this anſwer. 
URON, Tyri, Sidonis, & Phenicie rex, Salo- 


moni regi ſalutem. Lactis litteris gratias egs 
Deo, qui tibi regnum pairis tradidit : & quoniam 


ſeribis fabros miniſtroſque ad condendum templum eſſe 


tibi mittendos, miſi ad te millia hominum oftoginta, 
& architeflum rium hominrm ex matre Judæa, vi- 
rum in rebus architecturæ mirabilem. Curabis igitur 
ut neceſſariis non. egeant, & tempio Dei condito ad 
nas redeant. | ery „ 


URON of Tyre, Sydon, and Phenicia king, 

to king Solomon greeting. When I read your 
Jeers, I gave, God: thanks, who hath inſtalled you 
in your father's kingdom. And becauſe you write, 
that carpenters and workmen may be ſent to build 
God's temple, I have ſent unto you fourſcore thou- 
ſand men, and a maſter- builder a Brian, born of 
a Fewiſh woman, a man admirable: in building. 


You will be careful that all neceſſavies be provided 


for them, and when the temple of God is built, that 


they come home to us. 


The copies of theſe letters were extant in *Joſe- 
phus's time, as himſelf affirmeth, and to be ſeen, faith 
he, Tam in noflris quam in Tyriorum annalibus; As 


c 1 Kings 6. 41 Chron. 28. 29. e 1 Kings 5: 
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well in dür own as in the Thrian annals. But he 
delivereth them ſomewhat in different terms, as the 


reader may find in his antiquities. But were this 
intercourſe between Solomon and Hiram either by 
meſſage or by writing, it is ſomewhat otherwiſe de- 


livered in the * ſcriptures, than either Eupolemus, or 


Joſephus ſet it down; but ſo, that in ſubſtance there 
is little difference between the one and the other. 

The like letter in effect Solomon is ſaid to have 
written to Vaphres king of Egypt, and was an- 
ſwered as from Hiram. . N 
But whereas ſome commentators upon Solomon 

find, that Hiram king of Tyre, and 'Yaphres king 
of Egypt, gave Solomon the title of Rex magnus, 
and cite Eupolemon in Euſebius; I do not find any 
ſuch addition of magnus in Euſebius inthe laſt chap- 
ter of that ninth book; neither is it in Joſephus in 
the eighth book and ſecond chapter of the Fews 
antiquities : it being a vain title uſed by ſome of 
the A/ſjrian and Perſian kings, and uſed likewiſe 
by the Parthians, and many others after them, inſo- 
much as in later times 1t grew common, and was 
uſurped by mean perſons in reſpect of the great 
Hermes the firſt, which was honoured by that name 
for his noble qualities, as much or more than for 
his mightineſs. 

After the finiſhing and dedication of the temple 
and houſe of the Lord, Solomon tortified Jeruſalem 
with a treble wall, and repaired Hazor which had 
been the ancient metropolis of the Canaanites be- 
fore Joſbua's time: ſo did he Gaza of the Philiftines : 
he built ® Bethoron, Gerar, and the Millo or munition 
ot Jeruſalem. For Pharaoh (as it ſeemeth in fa- 
vour of Solomon) came up into the edge of Ephraim, 
and took Gerar which place the Canaanites yet 
held, and put them to the ſword and burnt their city. 
The place and territory he gave Solomon's wife for a 
dowry. And it is probable, that becauſe Solomon 
was then buſied in his magnificent buildings, and 
could not attend the war, that he entreated his fa- 
ther-1n-law to rid him of theſe neighbours, which 
Pharaoh performed. But he thereby taught the 
E2yptians to viſit thoſe parts again before they were 
ſent for; and in his ſon Rehoboam's time Sheſhack 
this man's ſucceſſor did ſack Jeruſalem itſelf. 

Solomon allo built Megiddo in Manaſſe, on this 
ſide Jordan; and Balah in Dan allo Thadmor, 
which may be either Prolemy's Thamoron in the de- 
fart of Judah (or as Joſephus thinks Palmyra in the 
deſart of Syria) which Palmyra becauſe it ſtood 
& the utmoſt border of Solomon's dominion, 
to the north-eaſt of Libanus,: and was of David's 
conqueſt when he won Damaſcus, it may ſeem that 
Solomon therefore beſtowed thereon the moſt coſt; 
and fortified it with the beſt art, that that age had. 
Joſephus calls this place Thadamora, by which 
name, ſaith he, given by Solomon, the Syrians as 
yet call it. Jerome in his book of Hebrew places, 
calls it Thermeth. In after-times,when it was rebuilt 
by Adrian the emperor, it was honoured with his 
name; and called Adrianopolis. In reſpect of this 
great charge of building, Solomon raiſed tribute 
throughout all his dominions; beſides an hundred and 
twenty talents of gold received from Hiram's ſer- 
vants, Solomon offered Hiram twenty towns in or 
near the the. upper Galilee, but becaufe they ſtood 
in an unfruitful and mariſh ground; Hiram refuſed 
them, and thereof was the territory called CHabul. 

Theſe towns, as it is ſuppoſed, lay in Galilee of 
the Gentiles, Non quod gentes ibi habitarent : ſed 
quia ſub ditione regis gemilis erat; Not tltat it was 
poſſeſs d by the Gentiles, faith Nauclerus, but beeauſe 


"1 Kings 5. from v. 1. fo v. 9. d Joſeph. Ant. 1. 8. c. 2. 
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vilited the border of all his dominions'paſſit 


e Joſeph. I. 8. Ant. c. 2. d Joſeph. 1. 8. Ant. c. 2. 
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it was under the rule of a king that wis A Geil. 
Howſoever it were, it is true that Solomon in his 
twenty firſt year fortified thoſe places, which Hiram 


reſuſed. Further, he made a journey ihto '$yr74- 


Zobab, and eſtabliſhed his tributes; the firſt and 
laſt war (if in that expedition he were driven to 
fight) that he made in perſon in all his life. He then 


from 
Thadmor to the the north of Palmyrena, and ſo if 
the deſarts of Idumea, from whence he viſited Exion- 
gaber and Eloth, the uttermoſt place of the ſouth of 
all his territories, bordering to the Red fea; which 
cities I have deſcribed in the ſtory of Moſes. 


$64 SECT. III. 1 Lied 
Of Solomon's ſending to Ophir, and of ſome. ſeem- 
ing contradictions about Solomon's riches, and 
of Pineda's conceit of two ſtrange paſſages about 
Africk.. — gy 


ERE Solomon prepared his fleet of ſhips for 
India, with whom Hiram joined in that voy- 
age, and furniſhed him with mariners and pilots, 
the Brians being of all others the moſt expert ſea- 
men. From this part of Arabia which at this time 


 belong'd to Edom and was conquered by David, 


did the fleet paſs to the Eaſt-Indies, which was 
not tar off, namely to Ophir, one of the iſlands of 
the Moluccas, a place exceeding rich in gold: wit- 
neſs the Spaniards, who notwithitanding all the abun- 
dance which they gather in Peru, do yet plant in 
thoſe iſlands of the eaſt at Manilia, and recover a 
great quantity from thence; and with leſs labour 
than they do in any one part of Peru, or New 
Spain. | | 

The return which was made by theſe ſhips a- 
mounted to four hundred and twenty talents, but in 
2 Chron. viii. it is written four hundred and fifty 
talents: whereof thirty went in expence for the 
charge of the fleet and wages of men, and four 
hundred and twenty talents, which makes five and 
twenty hundred and twenty thouſand crowns, came 
clear. And thus muſt thoſe two places be recon- 
ciled. As for the place 1 Kings x. 14. which ſpeak- 
eth of ſix hundred ſixty and fix talents of gold, that 
ſum, as I take it, is of other receipts of Solomon's 
which were yearly, and which came to%him beſides 
theſe profits from Ophzr. 

My opinion of the land of Ophir, that it is not 
Peru in America (as divers have thought, but a 
country in the Ea/t-/ndies ; with ſome reaſon why 
at thoſe times they could not make more ſpeed 
return to Jeruſalem from the Eaſt-Indies than in 
three years; and that Tharſis in ſcripture is divers 
times taken for the ocean ; hath been already decla- 
red in the firſt book ©. 

Only it remaineth, that I ſhould ſpeak ſomewhat 
of Pineda's ſtrange conceits, who being a Spa- 
niard of Bætica would fain have Gades or Calis- 
malis, in old times called Tarteſſus, which is the 
ſouth-weſt corner of that province, to be the Thar- 


is from whence Solomon fetch'd his gold; for no 


other reaſon, as it ſeems, but for love of his own 
country, and becauſe of ſome affinity of ſound be- 
tween Tharfis and Tarteſſus. For whereas it may 
ſeem ſtrange that it ſhould be three years ere they 
that took ſhip in the Red ſea, ſhould return from 
the Eaft-Indies to Feruſalem, this hath been in part 
anſwered already. And further, the intelligent may 
conceive of ſundry letts, in the digging and refining 
of the metal; and in their other traffick, and in their 
land-carriages between Jeruſalem and the Red ſea; 
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and, perhaps alſo elſewhere : ſo that we have no 
need to make Solomon's men to go many thouſand 
miles out of their way to Gades, round about all A- 
rick, that ſo they might be long a coming home. 

For the direct way to Cades (which if Solomon and 
the 1ſraclites knew not, the Tyrians which went with 
them, could not have been ignorant of) was along 
che Mediterranean ſea, and ſo (beſides many wonder- 

| incanyentencies and terrible navigation in roun- 

ing Africa) they ſhould have eſcaped the trouble- 
ſome land: carriage between Tera/alem and the Red 
ſea, thro' dry, deſart, and thieviſh countries: and 
within thirty miles of Jeruſalem at Foppe, or ſome 
other haven in So/omon's own country, have laden 
and unladen their ſhips. _. | 

But this direct courſe they could not hold, faith 
Pineda, becauſe the huge iſland of Atlantis in large- 
neſs greater than all Africk and Aſia being ſwal- 
lowed up in the Arlantick ocean hindred Solomon's 
ſhips from paſſing thro' the ſtraits of Gibraltar: 
for this he alledgeth Plato in Timeo. But that this 
calamity happened about Solomon's, or that thereby 
the ſtraits of Gades were filled with mud and made 
unpaſſable, that there could be no coming to Gades 
by the Meditteranean ſea : or that this indraught, 
where the ſea runneth moſt violently, and moſt ea- 
ſily ſcoureth his channel, ſhould be filled with mud, 
and not alſo the great ocean in like manner, where 
this huge iſland 1s ſuppoſed to have ſtood : or that 
Solomon's ſhips being in the Red ſea, ſhould neglect 
the golden mines of the Eaſt-Indies (which were 
infinitely better, and nearer to the Fed ſea, than 
any in Spain) to ſeck gold at Cadiz by the way of 
compaſſing Africa, it is moſt ridiculous to imagine. 
For the Spaniard himſelf, that hath alſo the rich 
Peru in the weſt, fortifieth in the Eaſt-Indies, and 
inhabits ſome part thereof, as in Manilia, finding 
in thoſe parts no Jeſs quantity of gold (the ſmall ter- 
ritory which he there poſſeſſeth conſidered) than in 
Peru. 

The ſame Pineda hath another ſtrange paſſage 
round about all Africa, which elſewhere he dreams 
of: ſuppoling whereas Jonas ſailing to Tharſis the 
city 1 Cilicia was caſt out in the Mediterranean ſea, 
and taken up there by a whale, that this whale in 
three days ſwimming above twelve thouſand Engli/h 
miles, along the Mediterranean lea, and ſo thro? 
the ſtraits of Gades, and along the huge ſeas round 
about Africa, caſt up Jonas upon the ſhore of the 
Red ſea, that ſo he might have perhaps ſome fix 
miles the ſhorter (tho? much the worſe) way to Ni- 
neveh. This conceit he grounds only upon the 
ambiguity of the word Sup, which oftentimes is an 
epithet of the Red ſea (as if we ſhould call it 
mare algoſum, the ſea full of weeds) for the Red 
ſea. But in Jonas li. 5. it is generally taken in the 
proper ſignification for weeds, and not as Pineda 
would have have it, who in this place againſt his 
own rule (which elſewhere he giveth us) ſuppoſeth 
{ſtrange miracles without any need. For this long 
voyage of the whale finiſh'd in three days, is a 
greater miracle, than the very preſervation of Jonas 
in the belly of the whale : and therefore ſeeing there 
is no neceſſity of this miracle, we ſend it back unto 
him, keeping his own rule, which in this place he 
forgets 3 Miracula non ſunt multiplicanda. And 
again, > Non ſunt miracula gratis danda, nec pro 
arbitrio nova fingenda ; Miracles are not to be 
multiplied without neceſſity, nor delivered without 
cauſe, nor feigned at pleaſure. Therefore we leave 
this man in his dreams, which (were he not other- 
wiſe very learned and judicious) might be thought 


a Ne rebus Sal. I. 4. c.12. 11. 45 it appears he took fhip at Japho or Joppe, ch. 1. v. 3. 
e 1 Kings 4. 31. f 
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unworthy the mentioning. But to proceed with our 
ſtory of Seo tt . me 

The queen of Shebg's coming from far to Sale. 
mon (as it ſeems, from Arabia Felix, and not as 
ſome think from Ethiopia) and her rich prefents, 
and Solomon's reciprocal magnificence, and his re. 
ſolving of her difficult queſtions, thoſe are ſet down 
at large in the text. But herein J aſenbbus is greatly 
miſtaken, who calls this queen of Sheba Niaules, 
the ſucceſſor (faith he out. of Herodotus) of. thoſe 
thirty and eight Egyptian kings which ſucceeded 
Mineus the founder of Memphis ;, adding that after 
this Egyptian, and the father-in-law of Solomon, 
the name of Pharaob was left off in Egypt. For as 
it is elſewhere, proved, that the queen was of Ara. 
bia, not of Egypt and Ethiapia; ſo were there other 
Pharaohs after the father-in-law of Solomon. Yea, 
above three hundred years after Solomon, 4 Pharaoh. 
Necho ſlew Jofias king of Judah. 

It is alſo written of Solomon, that he kept in gar. 
riſons fourteen thouſand chariots and twelve thou- 
land horſemen ; that he ſpent in court every day 
thirty meaſures of fine flour, threeſcore meaſures 
of wheat, one hundred ſheep, beſides ſtags and fal- 
low deer, bugles and fow] ; four thouſand ſtalls of 
horſes he had for his chariots and other uſes, and 
for the twelve thouſand horſemen of his guard. For 
the forty thouſand ſtalls in 1 Kings iv. are to be ta- 
ken but for ſo many horſes, whence in 2 Chron. 
ix. it is written but four thouſand ſtalls or teams, 
and in every team ten horſes, as Junius and the Ge- 
neva underſtand it. He was ſaid to be wiſer than 
any man, yea, than were Ethan the Ezrabite, than 
Heman, Chalcal, or than Darda, to which Junius 
addeth a fifth, to wit, Ezrack. For the Geneva 
maketh Ethan an Ezrahite by nation, Foſephus 
writes them Atban, Aman, Chalceus and Donan, 
the ſons of Hemon. He ſpake three thouſand 
verbs, and his ſongs were one thouſand and five, 
whereof either the moſt part periſhed in the capti- 
vity of Babylon, or elſe becauſe many acts of Solo- 
mon's were written and kept among the publick re- 
cords of civil cauſes and not eccleſiaſtical, therefore 
they were not thought neceſſary to be inſerted into 
God's book. 


SECT. IV. 
Of the fall of Solomon, and how long be lived. 


N OW as he had plenty of all other things, fo 
1 


had he no ſcarcity af women. For beſides 
$ ſeven hundred wives, he kept three hundred 
concubines, and (forgetting that God had command- 
ed that none of his people ſhould accompany the 
daughters of idolaters) he took wives out of Egypt, 
Edom, Moab, Ammon, Zidou and Heth : and when 
he fell a doating, his wives turned his heart after other 
Gods, as Aſotaroth of the Zidonians, Milcom or Mo- 
lech ot the Ammonites, and Chemoſh of Moab. 
Theſe things God puniſhed by Adad of Idumea, 
Rezin of Damaſcus, and by Feroboam his own ſer- 
vant, and one of the maſters of his works,who by the 
ordinance of God tare from his ſon Rehoboam, ten of 
the twelve parts of all the territory he had. Deus dum 
in peccatores animadvertit, aliorum peccatis utitur, que 
ipſe non fecit; God in puniſhing ſinners, uſeth the ſins 
of others, which he himſelf wrought not. 
In the reign of Solomon (as in times of long peace) 
were few memorable actions by him pertormed, 
excepting his buildings, with other works of mag- 
nificence and that great Indian voyage alr eady 
mentioned. Forty years he reigned : how ma- 
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ny he lived it is not written, and muſt therefore 
be found only by conjecture. Ihe moſt likely way 
to gueſs at the truth in this caſe, is by conſider- 
ing the actions of David before and after Slo- 
os birth, whereby we may beſt make eſtimation 
of the years which they co umed, and conſequent- 
ly learn the true, or molt likely year, of his na- 
tivity, Seven years David reigned; in Hebron 
in his $th year he took 2 and warred with 
the Philiſtines, who alſo troubled him in the year 
following. The bringing home of the ark ſeems 
to have in the loth pd of David, and his 
intention to build the temple in the * year enſuing, 
at which time he had fufficient leiſure, living in 
reſt. After this he had wars with the Philiſtines, 
Moabites, Aramites, and Edomites, . which mult 
needs have held him 5 years, conſidering that the 
Aramites of Damaſco raiſed war againſt him, atter 
ſuch time as he had beaten Hadadezer 3 and that in 
every of theſe wars, he had the entire ® victory. 
Neither is it likely that theſe ſervices occupied any 
longer time, becauſe in thoſe days and places there 
were no wintering camps in uſe, but at convenient 
ſeaſons of the year, kings went forth to war, diſ- 
patching all with violence, rather than with tempo- 
rizing; as maintaining their armies, partly upon 
the ſpoil of the enemies country, partly upon che 
private proviſion which every ſoldier made for him- 
ſelf. The 17th year of David, in which he took 
Mephiboſbeth the ſon of Jonathan into his court, 
appeareth to have paſſed away in quiet; and the 

ear following to have begun the war with Ammon; 
be ſomewhat late in the end of ſummer perhaps, it 
came to trial of a battel (for Joab after the victory, 
returned immediately to Jeruſalem) the cauſes and 
preparations for that war having taken up all the 
ſummer. David's perſonal expedition againſt the 
Aramites wherein he brought all the tributaries of 
Hadadezer under his own allegiance, appears ma- 
nifeſtly to have been the next year's work, where- 
in he did cut off all means of ſuccour from the Am- 
monites; all Syria, Moab, and Idumæa, being now 
at his own devotion. By this reckoning it muſt 
have been_the 2oth year of David's reign, and a- 
bout the goth of his life, in which he ſent forth 
Joab to beſiege Rabba, and finiſhed the war of Am- 
mon wherein alſo fell out the matter of Uria/'s 
wite. So one halt of David's reign was very pro- 
ſperous: in the other half he felt great ſorrow by the 
expectation, execution, and ſad remembrance of that 
heavy judgment laid upon him by God, for his 
toul and bloody offence. 

Now very manifeſt it is, that in the year after the 
death of that child, which was begotten in adultery, 
Solomon was born, who muſt needs therefore have 
been 19 years old or thereabouts, when he began 
to reign at the deceaſe of his father, as being begot- 
ten in the 2 1ſt year of his father's reign, who reign- 
ed in all 40. 

This account hath alſo good coherence with the 
following times of David, as may be collected out 
of enſuing actions: for 2 years paſſed, ere 4b/alom 
ſlew his brother Ammon; 3 years ere his father par- 
doned him; and 2 years more ere he came into the 
king's preſence. After this he prepared horſes and 
men, and laidthe foundation of his rebellion, which 
ſeems to have been 1 year's work. So the rebellion it 
ſelf, with all that happened thereupon, as the com- 
motion made by Sheba, the death of Amaſa, and 
the reſt, may well ſeem to have been in the goth 
year of David's reign. 


a 1 Kings 7. 1. d 2 Sam. 11. 1. 


© 1 Sam. 17. 17, 18, 


Whether the 3 years of famine ſhould be reck- 
oned apart from be laſt years of war with the Phi- 
liſtines, or confounded with them, it were more 
hard than needful to conjecture. Plain enough it 
is, that in the 10 remaining years of David, there 
was time ſufficient, and to fpare, both for the 3 years 


of famine, for 4 years of war, and for numbring 


the people, with the peſtilence enſuing; as alſo for 
his own laſt infirmity, and diſpoſing of the king- 
dom. Yet indeed it ſeems that the war with the 
Philiſtines was but one year's work, and ended in 
three or four fights, of which the two or three for- 
mer were at Gob or Nob near unto Gezer, and the 
laſt at Gath. This war the Pb:liflines undertook, 


as it ſeemeth, upon confidence gathered out of the 


tumults in {/rae/, and perhaps emboldened by Da- 


vid's old age, for he fainted now in the battel, and 
was afterwards hindered by his men from expoſing 
himſelf unto danger any more. So David had 6 or 
7 years of reſt, in which time it is likely, that 
many of his great men of war died (being of his 
own age) whereby the ſtirring ſpirit of 4donijah 
found little ſuccour in the broken party of Joab the 
ſon of Zeruiah. | 

At this time it might both truly be ſaid by 9 Da- 
vid to Solomon, Thou art a Wiſe man, and by Solo- 
mon to God, J am but a young child; tor 19 years 
of age might well agree with cither of theſe two 
ſpeeches, 

Nevertheleſs there are ſome that gather out of 
Solomon's profeſſing himſelf a child, that he was but 
11 years old when he began to reign. Of theſe 
Rabbi Solomon ſeems the firſt author, whom others 
of great learning and judgment have herein follow- 
ed: grounding themſelves perhaps upon that which 
is ſaid of © Abſalom's rebellion, that it was after 40 
years, which they underſtood as years of David's 
reign, But whereas Rehoboam the ſon of Solomon 
was 41 years old when he began to reign, it would 
follow hereby that his father had begotten him, be- 
ing himſelf but a child of 9 or 10 years old; the 
difterence between their ages being no greater (if 
Solomon who reigned 40 years) were but 11 years 
old when his reign began. To avoid this inconve- 
nience, Joſephus allows 80 years of reign to Solo- 
mon; a report ſo diſagreeing with the ſcriptures, 
that it needs no confutation. Some indeed have in 
favour of this opinion conſtrued the words of Joſe- 
phus, as if they included all the years of Solomon's 
life. But by ſuch reckoning. he ſhould have been 
40 years old at his father's death; and conſequent- 
ly ſhould have been born long before his father had 
won Jeruſalem ; which isa manifeſt untruth. Where- 
fore the 40 years remembred in Abſalom's rebellion, 
may either ſeem to have reference to the ſpace be- 
tween David's firſt anointment, and the trouble 
which God brought upon him for his wickedneſs, 
or perhaps be read (according to 7o/ephus, Theodo- 
ret, and the Latin tranſlation) 4 years; which paſ- 
ſed between the return of Alſalom to Jeruſalem, 
and his breaking out. 


SECT. V. 
Of Solomor's writings. 


HERE remain of Solomon's works, the Pro- 
verbs, the Preacher, and the Song of Solo- 
mon. In the firſt he teacheth good life, and cor- 
recteth manners; in the ſecond; the vanity of hu- 
man nature; in the third, he ſingeth as it were the 
Epithalamion of Chriſt and his church. For the 


d 1 Kings 2. 9. & 3. 7. 
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book intitled the wiſdom of Solomon (which fore 


give unto Solomon, and ſome make the elder Philo 


e author thereof :) Jerome, and many others of the 
beſt learned, make us think it was not Solomon that 
wrote it. Stylus libri ſapientiæ (faith * Jerome) gui 
Salomonis inſcribitur, Græcam redolet eloquentiam ; 
The ſtyle of the book of wiſdom, which is afcribed 
to Solomon, ſavoureth of the Grecian eloquence; and 
of the ſame opinion was St. Auguſtine, and yet he 
confeſſeth in the 19th book and 2oth chapter of the 
city of God, that the author of that book” hath a di- 
rect foretelling of the paſſion of Chriſt in theſe 
words: Þ Circumveniamus juſtum, qubniam inſuavis 
eſt nobis, &c. Let us circumvent the righteous, for 
he is unpleaſing to us, he is contrary to our do- 
ings, he checketh us for offending againſt the law, 
he makes his boaſt to have the knowledge of God, 
and he calleth himſelf the ſon of the Lord, Sc. 
and ſo doth the courſe of all the following words 
point directly at Chriſt. The books of Eccleſiaſtes, 
Proverbs, and © Caxtica Canticorum, Rabbi Moſes 
Kimchi aſcribeth to //aiah the prophet. Suidas and 
Cedrenus report that Solomon wrote of the remedies 
of all diſeaſes, and graved the ſame on the ſides of 
the porch of the temple, which they ſay 4 Ezechias 
pulled down, becauſe the people neglecting help 
from God by prayer, repaired thither for their reco- 
veries. 

Of Solomon's books of invocations and inchant- 
ments to cure diſeaſes, and expel evil ſpirits, Joſe- 
pbus hath written at large, tho' as I conceive, ra- 
ther out of his own invention, or from ſome uncer- 
tain report, than truly. 

He alſo ſpeaketh of one Eliazarus, who by the 
root in Solomon's ring, diſpoſſeſs'd divers perſons of 
evil ſpirits in the preſence of Veſpaſian, and many 
others, which I will not ſtand to examine. 

Certainly, ſo ſtrange an example of human frail- 
ty hath never been read of as this king: who ha- 
ving received wiſdom from God himſelf, in honour 
of whom, and for his only ſervice, he built the 
firſt and moſt glorious temple of the world : he that 
was made king of [/rae] and Fudea, not by the 
law of nature, but by the love of God, and be- 
came the wiſeſt, richeſt; and happieſt of all kings, 
did in the end, by the perſuaſion of a few weak 
and wretched idolatrous women, forget and forſake 
the Lord of all the world, and the giver of all good- 
neſs, of which he was more liberal to this king, 
than to any that ever the world had. Of whom 
Siracides writeth in this manner; Solomon reigned 
in a peaceable time and was glorious, for God made 
all quiet round about, that he might build a houſe 
in his name, and prepare the ſanfiuary for ever; 


how wiſe waſt thou in thy youth, and waſt filled 


with underſtanding, as with a flood ! thy mind co- 
vered the whole earth, and hath filled it with grave 
and dark ſentences. 
iſles, and for thy peace thou waſt beloved, &c. but 
thus he concludeth, Thou didſt bow thy loins to wo- 
men, and waſt overcome by thy body; thou didſi ſtain 
thine honour, and haſt defiled thy poſterity, and baſt 
brought wrath upon thy children, and felt ſorrow for 
thy folly, chap. xxvii. 


SCF: IV, 
Of the contemporaries of Solomon. 


N EAR the beginning of Solomon's reign, Age- 
laus the 3d of the Heraclide in Corinth; La- 
botes in Lacedemon ; and ſoon after Sylvius Alba the 


a Hier. ad Cromaſium. 
s Ant. lib. 8. c. 3. 
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Thy name went abroad in the 
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4th of the Huli, ſway'd thoſe kingdoms: Lavf- 
thenes then governing Maria: Agaſſus and Archiy. 
pus the 2d and 3d princes after Codrus, ruling the 
Abit, ein an 

In the 26th of Solomon's reign "Hiram of Ty, 
died, to whom Baliaftrus ſucceeded, * and reigned 
17 years, after Mercators accompt, who'reckons 
the time of his rule by the age of his fons, 77%. 
phus gives him fewer years. Theophilus Antfoche 
nus againſt Autolicus finds Bozorins the next after 
Hiram, if there be not ſome kings omitted between 
the death of Hiram, and the reign of Bozorius. 

V aphres being dead, about the 29th of Holbmon 
Seſac or Shiſak (as our Engliſh Geneva terms him) 
began to govern in Egypt, being the ſame with him 
whom Dtodoras calleth Sofackis ; Joſephus, Suſac , 
Cedrenus, Suſefinus ; Euſebius in the column of the 
Egyptian kings Smendes, and in that of the Hebrews 
Suſac. Foſephus, in the 8th of his antiquities, re- 
Pe it as an error in Herodotus, that he aſcri- 

th the acts of Suſac to Seſof+::, dich perchancę 
Herodotus might have done by compariion, account- 
Ing Seſac another Seſoſtris; for the great things he 


Of the great acts and virtues of king Seſoftris I 
have ſpoken already in the ſtory of the Egyptian 
princes : only in this he was reproved that he cauſed 
four of his captive kings to draw his chariot, when 
he was diſpoſed to be ſeen, and to ride in triumph ; 
one of which four, ſaith Eutropius, at fuch time as 
Seſoſtris was carried out to take the air, caſt his 
head continually back upon the two foremoſt 
wheels next him; which Se/oftr;s perceiving, asked 
him what he found worthy the admiration in that 
motion; to whom the captive king anſwered, that 
in thoſe he beheld the inſtability of all worldly 
things ; for that both the loweſt part of the wheel 
was ſuddenly carried about, and became the higheſt, 
and the upmoſt part was as ſuddenly turned down- 
ward and under all: which when * Seſeſtris had ju- 
diciouſly weighed, he diſmiſſed thoſe princes, and 
all others, from the like ſervitude for the future. Of 
this Seſaſtris, and that he could not be taken for Se- 
ſac, I have ſpoken at large in that part of the Egyp- 
tian kings preceding. 


CHAP. TIX. 


Of Solomon's ſucceſſors until the end of 
Jehoſaphat. 


Sanne 


Of Rehoboam's beginnings : the defection of the ten 
zribes, and Jeroboam's idolatry. 


Ehoboam, the ſon of Solomon by Nahama an 
Ammoniteſſe, now 40 years old, ſucceeded 
his father Solomon, and was anointed at Si- 

chem, where the 10 tribes of /ſrae] were aſſembled : 
who attended awhile the return of Jeroboam as yet 
in Egypt, ſince he fled thither, fearing Solomon. 
After his arrival, the people preſented a petition to 
Reboboam, to be eaſed of thoſe great tributes laid on 
them by his father. 8 Sic enim firmius ei fore impt- 
rium, fi amari mallet quam metui; So ſhould his 
empire (faith Joſephus) be more aſſured if he deſired 
rather to be beloved than feared : whereof he took 
3 days to deliberate before his anſwer, of whom 


r Hiſt. Miſcel. I. 17- 


therefore 


e Ant. lib. 3. 


Heref6re it- 6601 not be faith as of David; that he 
was wiſer than all his teachers. For as of himſelf 
lie knew hot HD.] to reſolve, fo had he not the 
5 agmenbto diſtern of counſels, which is the very 
wit of wildetn in — and in all mem ee. But 
notdithiſtanding that he had conſulted with thoſe 
grave and all viſed men, that ſerved his father, who 
perſuaded him by all means to farisfy* the multi. 
tide; He as tranſpotted by his familiars and favo- 
rites, not only to continue on the backs! of his ſub: 


je&s thoſe burdens which greatly cruſtyd them; 


at (vaunting falſly of greatneſs exceeding his fa- 
der ke chrEari6d in ſharp, or rather m terrible 
terms, to lay yet heavier, and mote umſupportable 
loads on them. But as it 1 by the ſucceſs, 
thoſe younger adviſers greatly miſtook the nature 
of ſeverity, which' without the temper of clemency, 
is no other than cruelty it ſelf: they alſo were igno- 
rant that it ought to be uſed for the help, and not 
for the harm of ſubjects. For what is the ſtrenpt# 
of a king left by his people; and what cords ox fet- 
ters have ever laſted long, by thoſe which have 
been twiſted and forged” by love only; his witleſs 
paraſites could well judge of the King's diſp6fitibh : 
and being well learned therein, tho* ignorant in all 
things elſe, it ſufficed and enabled them ſufficiently 
tor the places they held. But this anſwer of Reho- 
boam did not a little advance Jeroboam's deſigns. 
For being foretold by the prophet Achiah of his fu- 
ture advancement, theſe the King's threats (chang- 
ing the people's love into fury) confirmed and gave 
courage to his hopes. For he was no ſooner arri- 
ved, than elected king of //rael : the people crying 
out, What portion have we in David ? we have no 
inheritance in the ſon of Jai. Now tho? them- 
ſelves, even * all the tribes: of /7ae!, had conſent- 
ed to David's anointing at Hebron the 2d time, 
acknowledging that they were his bones and his 


fleſh : yet now after the manner of rebels, they for- 


got both the bonds of nature, and their duty to 
God, and, as all alienated reſolved hearts do, they 
ſerved themſelves for the preſent with impudent 
excuſes. And now over-late, and after time, Re- 
boboam, ſent Adoram, one of the taxers of the peo. 
ple, a man moſt hateful to all his ſubjects, to pa- 
cify them: whom they inſtantly beat to death with 
ſtones, Whereupon the king affrighted, got him 
from o Sichem with all ſpeed, and recover'd Feru- 
ſalem, where preparing to invade Ifrael with an 
hundred and fourſcore thouſand choſen men, She- 
mai in the perſon of God commanding to the con- 
trary, all was ſtay'd for the preſent. In the mean 
time Feroboam the new kin tortified Sechem on this 
ſide, and Penuel on the other ſide of Jordan; and 
fearing that the union andexercife' of one religion 
would alſo join the people's hearts agalir to the 
houſe of David; and having in all likelihood alfo' 
promiſed the Egyprians to follow their idolatry : he 
tet up two calves of gold for the children Fi ael 
to worſhip, impiouſly perſuading them that thoſe 
were the gods, or at leaft by theſe he ented 
thoſe gods, which delivered them ' out of Xx ypt - 
and refaſing the ſervice of the Levires,” he made 
priefts fit for ſuch gods. It muſt needs be that 
by banifhing the Levites, which, ferv'd David 
and Solomon thro* alt 1fraet, Jerobbum Hoy 
mrich'd himſelf: as taking into his hands uff the 

cities which were giveti them by A7 and 7h 
for, as it is written, The Leuitel lift their ſubis u, Ad 
their poſſeſſion, and cam to Juda, &c. This ira 
grous poticy of Feroboam (Which was the foundari- 
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on of an idolatry that never could be rooted out, 
until //rael for it was robted but of the land) was 
by prophecy and miracles impungned ſufficiently 
when it firſt, began; but the affections maintaining 
it, were ſo ſtrong, that neither prophecy nor mi- 
racle could make them” yield. Jerobbam could 
not be moved now by the authority 6f Alia, who 
from the Lord had firlt promiſed unto him tlie King 
1 — nor by the © withering of his on hand as he 
tretched it over the altar, which alſo clave afutider; 
according to the ſign, which the' man'of God ha 
given by the commandment of God, who again 
*overd' and cuted Him of that defect; yet he 
continued as obſtinate an idoldter as before, for he 
held it the ſafeſt courſe in policy to proceed as he 
had begun. This impious invention of Feroboam, 
who forſook God, and the religion of his forefathers, 
by God and Ris miniſters taught them, was by a 
modern hiſtotian compared witſi the policies of late 
ages, obſerving well the practice of his nation, be- 
ing an Tallau born; Sic qui hodie (ſaith he) politici 
vocantur, & propria commoda, præſenteſaue utilita- 
tes fibi tanquam ultimum ſinem conſtituunt, cuuſam 


Hou vorant ſtatus in capite ommum pouunt : pro ip- 


tubnda, promovenda, conſervanda, amplianda, ni- 
bil non faciendum putant. Si injuria proximò irro- 
ganda, fi juſtitiæ honeſtatiſque leges ſubwertendæ, f 
religio ipſa peſſundanda, fi denique omnia jura divi- 
na & hbumani violanda, nibil intemtatum, nihil per 
fas nefaſque relinquendum cenſent, cuncta uam, ont- 
nia'pereant, nihil ad ipſos, modo id, quod e re ſua eſ- 
ſe ſibi perſuadent,” obtineant, ac fi nullus fit qui ta- 
lia curet, caſtigareve poſſit Deus; So they who are 
now called politicians, propounding to themſelves, 
as their utmoſt end and ſcope, their own commo- 
dity and preſent profit, are wont to alledge the caſe 
of ſtate forſobth, as the principal point to be re- 
garded: for the good of the ſtate, for advancing, 
preſerving; or encreaſing of the ſtate, they think 
they may do any thing. If they mean to oppreſs 
their neighbour, to overturn all laws of juſtice and 
honeſty, if religion it ſelf muſt go to wrack, yea 
if all rights of God'and man muſt be violated, they 
will try all courſes, be it right, be it wrong, they 
will do any thing; let all go to ruin, what care 
they, ſo long as they may have what they would; 
as&'who ſhould ſay, there were no God that would 
offer to meddle in ſuch matters, or had power to 
correct them. wee eee er 

Indeed this allegation of Raggione del ſtato, did 
ſerve as well to uphold,” as at the firſt it had done 
to bring in this vile idolatry of the ten tribes. Upoh 
this ground Amatid the prieſt of Bethel, counſelled 
the prophet * Amos, not to propheſy at Bethel ; 
For (ſaith he) # is the king's court, Upbn this 
ground even © Jeh that had maſſacred the prieſts 
of Baal, in zeal for the Lord, yet would not in 
any wiſe depart, from that politick ſin of Feroboam 
the fon of Nebat, which made //7ael to ſip. It 
was reaſon of ſtate that perſuaded the laſt famous 
French king Henry the fourth to change his religi- 
on; e proteſtants whom he forſook obey'd 
him, but ſome of the papiſts whom he followed 
murder'd him. So ſtrongly doth the painted viz- 
zor of wiſe procgeding delude even thoſe that know 
che foul tace of impiety lurking under it, and be- 
5 55 er er have IT followed 5 

ereof Jehu and” all the s of 1/rael had, 
were chemſelves, very Get l x 


[ 
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290 The HISroRY 
Of Rehoboam's impiety; for which be 4vas puniſhed 
4 by Selac : of his end and — 2 


HIL E Jeroboam was occupied in ſetting 
up his new religion, Rehoboam on the other 
ſide having now little hope to recover the provin- 
ces loſt, ſtrengthened the principal places remain- 
ing with all endeavour: for he fortified and victual- 
fifteen cities of *Judah and Benjamin : not that 
he feared Jeroboam alone, but the Egyptians, to 
whom Jeroboam had not only faſtned himſelf, but 
withal invited them to invade Fudea : laying per- 
chance before them the unaccountable riches of Da- 
vid and Solomon, which might now eaſily be had, 
ſeeing ten of the twelve tribes were revolted, and be- 
conie enemies to the Judeans. So as by thoſe two 
ways (of late years often trodden) to wit, change of 
religion, and invitation of foreign force, Jeroboam ho- 
ped to ſettle himſelf in the ſeat of Iſrael, whom yet the 
powerful God for his idolatry in a few years after 
rooted out with all his. Rehoboam alſo having, as 
he thought, by ® fortifying divers places, aſſured his 
eſtate, forſook the law of the living God, and made 
. high places, and images, and groves, on every 
tigh hill, and under every green tree. 

And therefore in the fifth year of his reign, Se- 
fac, or Shiſhac before ſpoken of, being now king 
of Egypt, and with whom as well Adad of Idumea, 
as Jeroboam, were familiar, and his inſtruments, 
entred Judea with twelve thouſand chariots, and 
threeſcore thouſand horſe, beſides footmen, which 
4Foſephus numbers at four hundred thouſand. This 
army was compounded of four nations, Egyp- 
tians, Lubeans, Succeans, and Cuſites, The Lu- 
beans were Lybeans, the next bordering region to 
Egypt, on the weſt-ſide. The Cufites were of Pe- 
tr ea, and of the deſart Arabia, which afterwards 
followed Zerah againſt *4/a king of Judah. The 
Succeans, according to 
Succoth, which ſignifieth tents; he doth ſuppoſe, 
that they were the Troglodite, often mentioned in 
t Pliny, Ptolemy, and other authors. The Trog/odite: in- 
habited not far from the banks of the Red ſea, in 22 


Junius's opinion, were of 


of the W 0 Rt'D. Bock It; 


under the yoke of Egypt in theſe words, Newer. 
theleſ5 they (to wit, Judeans) ſhall be. bis ſex. 
wants, that is, the ſervants of Seſac. 

After this overthrow and diſhonour, Reboboam 
reigned twelve years, and, his loſſes received by $e. 


ſac notwithſtanding, he continued the war againſt 


Feroboam all his lite-time. After his death Jero- 
boam governed 6 four years. | 

Rehoboam lived fifty-cight years, and reigned ſe- 
ventecen, His ſtory was written at large by ghe. 
meiab and Hiddon the prophets, but the ſame pe. 
riſhed with that of Nathan and the reſt. 

With Rehoboam, Archippus, and Terfippus, the 
third and fourth Archontes or governours for life 
after Codrus, governed in Athens. Aldaſtrartug 
or Abſtrartus, in Tyre. Doriſthus the fifth of the 
Heraclide in Sparta, according to hEuſebius (others 
make him the ſixth) and Priminas the fourth in 
Corinth. Over the Latins reigned Sylvius Alba, 
add Sylvius Atys, the fourth and fifth of the Sy/v;;. 

About the 12th of Reboboam, Abdaftrartus king 
of Tyre, was murdered by his nurſe's ſons, or fo- 
ſter-brethren, the elder of which uſurped the king. 
dom twelve years. 

Towards his latter times Periciades, or Pyrithia- 
des, began to govern Myria, the 34th king thereof: 
and not long after Aftartus the fon of Baleaſtartus 
recovered the kingdom of Tyre from the uſurpers. 


7 «+ pa 


Of the great battle between Jeroboam and Abijah, 
with @ corollary of the examples of God's juag- 
ments. 


B IF 4 H the ſon of Rehoboam inherited his 

father's kingdom, and his vices. He raiſed 
an army of four hundred thouſand, with which he 
invaded Jeroboam, who encountred him with a 
double number of eight hundred thouſand z both 
armies joined near to the mount Ephraim, where 
Jeroboam was utterly overthrown, and the ſtre 
of 1/rae] broken; for there fell of that fide five hun- 
dred thouſand, the greateſt overthrow that ever was 
given or received of thoſe nations. Abijab being 
now maſter of the field, recovered Bethel, Jeſbanab 


degrees from the line northward about fix hundred and Epbron, ſoon after which diſcomfiture, Jeroboam 


Engliſh miles from the beſt and maritimate part of died : who reigned in all 22 


years. Abijah, the 


Egypt and therefore I do not think that the Suc- better to ſtrengthen himſelf, entred into league with 
cims or Succei were thoſe Troglodite, but rather Heſion, the third of the dads of Syriaz as may 


thoſe Arabians which Prolemy calls Arabes Ag yptis be gathered out of 2 Chron. xvi. 23. 


He reigned 


or /chthyophagi, which poſſeſs that part of Egypt be- but three years and then died. The particulars of 
tween the mountains called s. Alabaſtrini, and the his acts were written by Iado the prophet, as ſome 
Red ea, far nearer Egypt, and reader to be levied, part of his father's were. 
than thoſe removed ſavages of the Trogloditæ. Here we ſee how it pleaſed God to puniſh the 
With this great and powerful army, Seſac inva- fins of Solomon in his fon Kehoboam : firſt, by an 
ded Judea, and (beſides many other ſtrong cities) 1dolater and a traitor : and then by the ſucceſſor ot 
won Jeruſalem itſelf, of which, and of the temple, that Egyptian, whoſe daughter Solomon had mar- 
and king's houſe he took the ſpoil, carrying away ried, thereby the better to aſſure his eſtate, which, 
{beſides other treaſures) the golden ſhields which So- while he wo God, was by God aſſured a- 
lomon had made, in imitation of thoſe which Da- gainſt all and the greateſt neighbouring kings, and 
vid recovered from Adadezer, in the Syrian war: when he forſook him, it was torn aſunder by his 
theſe Reboboam ſupplied with targets of braſs, which meaneſt vaſſals; not that the father wanted ſtrength 
were fit enough to guard a king of his quality: to defend him from the Egyptian Seſac. For the 
whom Siracides calleth the fooliſhneſs of the people. ſon Abijah was able to levy four hundred thouſand 
From this time forward the kings of Egypt men, and with the ſame number he overthrew 
claimed the ſoveraignty of Judea, and held the eight hundred thouſand 7/raelires, and ſlew of them 
Jews & their tributaries : Se/ac, as it ſeems, rend- five hundred thouſand, God giving ſpirit, courage, 
ring up to Rehoboam his places on that condition, and invention, when, and where it pleaſeth hum. 
So much may be gathered out of the words of God, And as in thoſe times the cauſes were expreſs d, 
where promiſing the deliveranceof Fudab after their why it pleaſed God to puniſh both kings and ther 
| humiliation, he doth notwithſtanding leave them people: the ſame being both before and at the in- 
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fant delivered by prophets ; ſo the ſame juſt God, 
_ liveth 8 all things for ny doth 
in theſe our times give victory, courage, and diſ- 
courage, raiſe, and throw down Kings, eſtates, ci- 
ties, and nations, for the ſame offences which were 
committed of old, and are committed in the pre- 
ſent: for which reaſon, in theſe and other afflictions 
of Iſrael, always the cauſes are ſet down, that they 
might be as precedents to ſucceeding ages. They 
were puniſhed with famine in David's time for 
three years, for Saul and his bleody bouſe, &c. And 
David, towards his latter end, ſuffered all forts of 
afflictions, and ſorrows in effect, for Uriah. Solo- 
mon had ten tribes of twelve torn from his ſon for 
his idolatry. Rehoboam was ſpoiled of his riches 
and honour by Seſac of Egypt, becauſe the people 
of Judah made images, high places and groves, 
c. and becauſe they ſuffered Sodomites in the land. 
Jeroboam was puniſhed in himſelf and his poſterity 
for the golden calves that he erected. Foram had a 

his ſons ſlain by the Philiſtines, and his very bowels 
torn out of his body by an excoriating flux, for 
murdering his brethren, Abab and Jegabel were 
ſlain, the blood of the one, the body of the other 
eaten with dogs, for the falſe accuſing and killing 
of Naboth. So alſo hath God puniſhed the ſame 
and the like fins in all after-times, and in theſe our 
days by the ſame famine, plagues, war, loſs, vex- 
ation, death, ſickneſs, and calamities, howſoever 
the wiſe men of the world raiſe theſe effects no 
higher than to ſecond cauſes, and ſuch other acci- 
dents z which, as being next their eyes and ears, 
ſeem to them to work every alteration that hap- 


peneth, 


Sz r. IV. 
Of Aſa and bis contemporaries. 


O Abijah ſucceeded Aſa, who enjoyed peace 
for his firſt ten years, in which time he eſta- 
bliſhed the Church of God, b breaking down the al- 
tars dedicated to ſtrange Gods, with their images, 
cutting down their groves, and taking away their 
high places. He alſo ſpared not his own © mother 
who was an idolatreſs, but depoſing her from her 
regency, brake her idol, ſtampt it, and burnt it. 
He alſo fortified many cities and other places, 
providing (as provident 1 do) for the troubles 
of war in the leiſure of peace. For not long aſter 
he was invaded by Zerab, who then commanded 
all the Arabians bordering Judea, and with ſuch a 
multitude entred the territory of Aſa, as (for any 
thing that I have read) were never aſſembled of that 
nation either before or ſince. For it is written, 
that there came againſt the Fudeans, * Zerah of 
- Ethiopia with an hoſt of ten hundred thouſand, and 
three hundred chariots, which Aſa encountred with 
an army of five hundred and core thouſand, 
levied out of thoſe two tribes of Fudab and Benja- 
min which obeyed him, and with which he over- 
threw this fearful multitude, and had the ſpoil both 
of their cities and cam 
That this Zerah was not an Ethiopian 1 have 
proved already, and were it but the length between 
Ethiopia and Judea, and the ſtrong flouriſhing re- 
gions of Egypt interjacent (who would not ſuffer a 
million of ſtrangers to paſs thro' them) it were ſuf- 
ficient to make it appear how fooliſh the opinion 


is, that theſe invaders were Ethiopians. But in that 


the ſcriptures acknowledge that Gerar was velonging 


to Zerab, and the cities thereabouts were ſpo 


a 2 Sam. 21. 1. 
ch. 8. 8. 10. + 6. 


b 2 Chron. 14. 


e 2 Chron. 15. 16. 
f 2 Chron. 14. 
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by the Judeans in following their victory, as places 
belonging to Zerab, and that all men know that 
Cerar ſtandeth upon the torrent of Beſor, which 
David paſgd over when he ſurprized the Amale- 
kites or Arabians, this proveth ſufficiently, that Ze- 
rab was leader of the Arabians, and that fGeray 


was a frontier town ſtanding on the uttermoſt ſouth- 


border of all Judea, from all parts of Ethiopia ſix 

hundred miles. Alſo the ſpoils which Aſa took, as 

the cattle, camels, and ſheep, whereof he ſacrificed 
five thouſand, ſhew them to be Arabians adjoining, 

and not far off, and not unknown to the Erhiopians. 

And if it be objected, that theſe deſart countries 

can hardly yield a million of men fit for the wars, 

I anſwer, that it is as like that Arabia Petræa, and 

the deſart which compaſs two parts of the Holy 

Land, ſhould yield ten hundred thouſand, as that 

two tribes of the twelve ſhould arm five hundred 

and fourſcore thouſand. Beſides, it anſwereth to the 

promiſe of God to Abraham, that theſe nations 

ſhould exceed in number; for God ſpake it of J 

mael, that he would make him fruitful, and mul- 

tiply him exceedingly, that he ſhould beget twelve 
princes, c. | 

s Baaſba, a king of Iſrael, began to reign in the 
third of Aſa, and fearing the greatneſs of Aſa af - 
ter his great victory, entertained Benhbadad king of 
Syria, of the race of Adadezer, to join with him 
againſt 4/a ; and to the end to block him up, he 
fortified Rama which lieth in the way from Jeru- 
ſalem towards Samaria. 

This war began according to the letter of the 
ſcriptures in the 36th year of Aſa's reign : but be- 
cauſe in 1 Kings xvi. it is ſaid that Baaſba died in 
the 26th year of A/a, therefore could not Baaſha 
begin this war in the 35th of Aſa's reign, but in the 
35th year of the diviſion of Jadab and 1/rae] : for 
to many years it was from the firſt of Rehoboam, 
who reigned 17 years, to the 16th of Aſa. It may 
ſeem ſtrange, that Aſa being able to bring into the 
field an army of five hundred and fourſcore thouſand 
good ſoldiers, did not eaſily drive away Baaſha, 
and defeat him of his purpoſes, the victories of 
Abia againſt Feroboam, and of A/a himſelf againſt 
Zersh being yet freſh in mind, which might well 
have emboldned the men of Judab, and as much 
diſheartned the enemies. Queſtionleſs there were 
ſome important circumſtances omitted in the text, 
which cauſed Aſa to fight at this time with money, 
It may be, that the employment of ſo many hun- 
dred thouſand of hands in the late ſervice againſt 
Zerah, had cauſed many mens private buſineſs to lie 
undiſpatched, whereby the people being now in- 
tentive to the culture of their lands, and other trades, 
might be unwilling to ſtir againſt the Iſraeclites, 
chuſing rather to wink at apparent inconvenience, 
which the building of Rama would bring upon 
them in after-times. Such backwardneſs of the 
people might have deterred 4/2 from adventuring 
himſelf with the leaſt part of his forces, and com- 
mitting the ſucceſs into the hands of God. Howſo- 
ever it were, he took the treaſures remaining in the 
temple, with which he waged Benhadad the Syrian 
againſt Baaſha, whoſe employments Benhadad rea- 
dily acc racy with Ba- 


epted, and brake off confede 
aſba. For the Iſraelites were his borderers and next 
neighbours , whom neither himſelf (after his inva- 
ſion) nor his ſucceſſors after him, ever gave over till 
they had made themſelves maſters of that kingdom. 
So ®Benhadad being now entered into Nephthalim 


without reſiſtance, he ſpoiled divers principal cities 


42 Chron. 14. 9. 


* 1 e In the former book, ch. 4. ect. 14. item, 
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thereof, and enforced *Baaſha to quit Rama, and 
to leave the ſame to A. With all the materials 
which he had brought thither; to fortify the ſame : 
which done Benhadad, who loved neither party, be- 
ing loaden with the ſpoils of 4 and che trea- 
ſures of Judah, returned to Damaſeus. Aſter this, 
when Hanani the prophet reprehended 4/z in that 
he now relied on the ſtrength of Syria, and did not 
reſt himſelf on the favour and ce of God, he 
not only cauſed Hanani to be impriſoned, but he 
to burden and oppreſs his people, and was 
therefore ſtricken with the grievous pains of the 
gout in his feet, wherewith after he had been two 
years > continually tormented, he gave up the ghoſt 
when he had reigned 41 years. 
There lived with /, A 
Heraclidæ, and Bacis the fifth king of the ſame race 
in Corinth, of whom his ſucceſſors were afterwards 
called Bacide. Aſtartus and Aflarimus were kings 
in Tyre. <Aſlarimus took revenge on his brother 
Phelletes, for the murder of Ithobalus prieſt of the 
goddeſs Aftarta, whom Solomon in dotage worſhip- 
Atys and Capys ruled the Latins. Pyrithia- 
des and Ophrateus the Afſyrians : Ti 7 and 
Phorbas the Athenians : Chemmis reigned in Egypt; 
who dying in the 36th year of Aſa, left Cheops his 
ſucceſſor that reigned fifty-ſix years, even to the 
16th of Joas. 


SECT. V. 


Of the great alteration falling out in the ten tribes 
during the reign of Ala. 


N the reign of Aſa, the kingdom of Iſrael felt 
I great and violent commotions, which might 
ave reduced the ten tribes unto their former al- 
legiance to the houſe of David, if the wiſdom of 
God had not otherwiſe determined. The wicked- 


neſs of Feroboam had, in his latter days, the ſen- 


tence of heavy vengeance laid upon it, by the mouth 
of Ahia, the ſame prophet which had foretold the 
diviſion of Z/ael ; for the ſin of Solomon, and his 
reign over the ten tribes. One ſon Feroboam had, 
among others, in whom only God found ſo much 
piety, as (tho? it ſufficed not to with-hold his wrath 
from that family) it procured unto him a peace- 
able end; an honourable teſtimony of the people's 
love, by their general mourning and lamentation at 
his death; and (wherein he was moſt happy) the 
favourable approbation of God himſelf, 

After the loſs of this good ſon, the ungodly fa- 
ther was ſoon taken away: a miſerable creature, ſo 
conſcious of his vile unthankfulneſs to God, that 
he durſt not ſuffer his own name to be uſed in con- 
ſulting with an holy prophet, aſſured of the ruin 
hanging over him and his, yea, of God's extreme 
hatred ; yet forbearing to deſtroy thoſe accurſed 
idols that wrought his confuſion. So loth he was 
ro forſake his worldly wiſdom, when the world 
was ready to forſake him, and all belonging to him, 
his hatetul memory excepted. 

Nadab the fon of Terelecw, reigned in the ſecond 
and third years of Aſa, which are reckoned as two 
years, tho' indeed his father's laft year of two and 
twenty did run along (how far is uncertain) with 
the ſecond of 44/a, whoſe third year was the firſt 
of Baaſha ; ſo that perhaps this Nadab enjoyed 
not his Kingdom one whole year. He did not 
alter his father's courſes, neither did God alter his 
ſentence. It ſeems that he little feared the Jade: 
ments denounced againſt his father's houſe : for 


2 1 Kings 15. »2 Chron, 16, © Euſeb, in chron. 4 1 Kings 15. 23. 


efilaus the ſixth of the 
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a Prince that was ſecure of Nis On dA; he arriied 
all Yael againſt the Philiſtines, and beſſeged She 
of their towns. There (whether ir Were ſo, that 
the people were offended with Ms Hr fücceſs, and 
recalled to mind their grievous loſs of five hundeeq 
thouſand under Jerobodm, counting it an unticky | 
family to the nation; or (whether by ſome particular 
indiſcretion, he exaſperate 1 Hain he was by 
Badſba, whom the army did willingly 1 for 
king in his ſtead. Haaſba was no ſooner protlaim.. 
ed king, than he began to take order with the houſe 
of Jeroboam, that none of them might moleſt him, 
putting all of them, without mercy, to the fword. 
That he did this for private reſſ ects, and not in He. 
gard of God's will to have it fo, it is evident, by 
is continuing in the ſame form of idolatry which 
Feroboam had begun. Wherefore he received the 
ſame ſentence from God that had been laid upon 
Jeroboam, which was executed upon him alſo in the 
ſame ſort. He began to infeſt Aſa, by fortifying 
Rama; but was diverted from thence by the y- 
rian Benhadad, who 1 waſte his country, deſtroy. 
ing all the land of Nepbtbalim. Four and twenty 
years he reigned: and then dying, left the crown to 
Elah his; who enjoyed it, as Nadab the ſon of Je. 
roboam had done, two years current, perhaps not 
one compleat. 5 | 
Elab was as much an idolater as his father: and 
withal a riotous perſon. He ſent an army againſt 
Gebbethon, the ſame town of the Philiſtines before 
which Nada the ſon of Feroboam periſhed ; but he 
far at home the while, feaſting and drinking with 
his minions, whereby he gave ſuch advantage a- 
gainſt himſelf, as was not neglected. Zimri, in am- 
bitious man, remaining with the king at Tirzah, 
finding his maſter ſo diſſolute, and his behaviour ſo 
contemptible, conceived hope of the like fortune as 
Baaſha had found, by doing as Baaſba had done, 
Wherefore he did ſet upon Elab in his drunken- 


tending 
kinsfolk 
news were quickly blown to the camp at Gebherhon, 
where they were not welcomed according to Zins 
expectation, For the ſoldiers, inſtead of proclaim- 
mg him king, proclaimed him traitor : anda led 
by Omri whom they ſaluted king, they (quitting 
the ſiege of Gebbethon) preſented themſelves before 
Tirzah ; which in ſhort ſpace they may ſeem to have 
forced. Zinti wanting ſtrength to defend the city, 
not courage to keep himſelf from falling alive into 
his enemies hands, did ſet fire on the palace, con- 
fuming it and himſelf together to aſhes. Seven days 
he is ſaid to have reigned : accounting (as is moſt 
likely) to the time that Omri was proclaimed in the 
camp. For Zimri was alſo an idolater, Walli 
in the way of Jeroboam, 1 Kings xvi. 19. 
therefore is likely to have had more time wherein 
to declare himſelf, than the reign of ſeven days, 
and thoſe conſumed partly in murdering the friends 
of Baaſha, partly in ſeeking to have defended his 
own lite, After the death of Elab, there aroſe ano- 
ther king to TE the ſaction of Omri; whereby 
it may ſeem, that Zimt had made his party ſtrong, 
as being able to ſet up a new head, who doubtleſs 
would never have appeared, if there had not been 
ready to his hand, ſome ſtrength, not unlikely to 
reſiſt and vatiquith the army which maihtained 
Omi. How long this 77h, the new competitor 


of 


* - that quarrel. 
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of Ouri, held out, I do not find; o 
no other ſucceſſor than his concurrent. 


. VI. INT 

A conjeAure of the cauſes bindring the re-union 'of 
Iſrael with Juda, which might have been effected 
by theſe Troubles. | F. S000" (3M 


. 
" as 


N man that fhall confider 'the ftate of 7/- 
1 ruel, in thoſe times, may juſtly wonder how 
it came to paſs, that either the whole nation, wea- 
ried with the calamities already ſuffered under theſe 
unfortunate princes, andwith the preſent civil wars, 
did not return to their ancient kings, and re- unite 
themſelves with the mighty tribes of Juda and Ben- 
jamin; or that Zimri and Tibni, with their oppreſs d 
ſactions, did not call in 4%, but rather choſe, the 
one to endure a deſperate neceſſity of yielding, or 
burning himſelf, the other to langwſh away, a man 
forſaken: than to have recourſe unto a remedy, fo 
ſure, ſo ready, and fo honourable.” To ſay that 
God was peaſed to have it fo, were a true, but an 
idle anſwer (for his ſecret will is the cauſe of all 
things) unleſs it could be prov'd, that he had for- 
bidden 4/2 to deal in that buſineſs, as he forbad 
Rehoboam to force the rebellious people to obedience. 
That the reſtraint laid by God upon Rehoboam, 
did only bind his hands from attempting the ſup- 
preſſion of that preſent inſurrection, it appears by 
the war continu'd between [rae] and Juda, fo ma- 
ny years following: wherein Abia ſo far prevailed, 
that he won a great battel, and recovered ſome 
towns belonging to the other tribes, which he an- 
nexed to his own dominion. Wherefore we may 
boldly look into the ſecond cauſes, moving the peo- 
ple and leaders of the ten tribes, to ſuffer any 
thing under new upſtarts, rather than to caſt their 
upon that royal houſe of David, from which 
e ſucceſſion of five kings in lineal deſcent, had 
taken away all imputation, that might formerly 
have been laid upon the mean beginnings thereof. 
To think that Omri had prevented his competitors, 
in making peace with Aſa, were a conjecture more 
bold than probable. For Omri was not only an i- 


bim, which as it might ſerve alone to prove, that 
Aſa, being a godly king, would not adhere to him, 
ſo the courſe which he profeſsd to take at the very 
firſt, of revenging the maſſacre committed upon 
the family and friends of Baaſba (Aſa his mortal 
enemy) gives manifeſt reaſon, why Zimri, who 
had wrought that great execution, ſhould more juſt- 
ly than he have expected the friendſhip of Juda in 
Wherefore, in ſearching out the rea- 
fon of this backwardneſs in the ten tribes (which 
was ſuch that they may ſeem to have never thought 


princes ; it were not amiſs to examine the cauſes, 
moving the people to revenge the death of Ela, an 
idle drunkard, rather than of Nadab the ſon of 
Jeroboam, who follow'd the wars in perſon, as a 
man of ſpirit and courage. Surely it is apparent, 
that the very firſt defection of the ten tribes, was 
(if we look upon human reaſon) occaſioned by 
defire of breaking that heavy yoke of bondage 
wherewith Solomon had galled their necks. Their 
deſire was to have a king that ſhould not oppreſs 
them; not to have no king at all. And therefore 
when the arrogant folly of Rehoboam had cauſed 
them to renounce him, they did immediately chooſe 
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it appears 
that his Hide was decay d, and fo he died, leaving 1 


dolater, * but did worſe than all that were before tha 


upon the matter) to ſubmit themſelves to their true 
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Jeroboam in his ſtead, as a man likely to afford that 
f unto them, for which he had contended in 
their behalf. Neither were they (as it ſeems) here- 
in altogether deceived. For his affection of popu- 
larity appears in his building of decay'd towns, and 
in the inſtitution of his new deviſed. idolatry; 
where he tod the people, that it was too much for 
them, to travel ſo far as Jeruſalem. But whether it 
were ſo, that his moderation, being voluntary, be- 
gan to ceaſe, towards the latter end öf his reign, 


[/- and in the reign of his ſon, when long time of 
poſſeſſion had confirm'd his title, which at the Hirſt 
Was only good by courteſy of the people: or whe- 


ther the 7 (as often happens in ſuch caſes) 
were more offended by ſome prerogatives of a king 
that he {til retained in his 'own hands, than plea- 
ſed with his remiſſion of other burdens: it is clearly 
apparent, that the whole army of all e Joined 
with a taking in good part the death of Na- 
dab, and eradication of Feroboam's hotiſe. 
Now the reign of Baaſbs himſelf, was (for ought 
that remaineth in writing of i every way unfortu- 
nate; his labour and coſt, at Rama was caſt away; 
the other ſide of his kingdom harried by the Syrians ; 
neither did he win that one town of Gibbethon from 
the 1/raelites ; but left that bufineſs to his ſon, who 
likewiſe appears an unprofitable ſluggard. ere- 
fore it muſt needs be, that the favour of the people 
towards the houſe of Baaſha grew from his good 
form of civil government, which happily he re- 
duced to a more temperate method than Jeroboam 
ever meant to do, And ſurely he that ſhall take 
pains to look into thoſe examples, which are 
extant of the different courſes, held by the kings 
of Iſrael and Juda, in adminiſtration of juſtice, 
will find it moſt probable,, that upon this ground it 
was that the ten tribes continu'd ſo averſe from the 
line of David; as to think all adverſity more to- 
lerable than the weighty ſcepter of that houſe, For 
the death of Joab and Shimer was indeed by them 
deſerved ; yet in that they ſuffered it without form 
of judgment, they ſuffered like unto men innocent. 
The death of Adonijah was both without judgment, 
and without any crime objected, other than the 
king's jealouſy : out of which, by the ſame rule of 
arbitrary juſtice (under which it may be , ſuppoſed 
t many were caſt away) he would have lain 
eroboam (if he could have caught him) before 
had yet committed any offence, as appears by 
his confident return out of Egypt, like one that was 
known to have endured wrong, having not offered 
any. 
The like and much more barbarous execution, 
to wit, without law, Jehoram did upon his bre- 
thren, and upon ſundry of his greateſt men; as alſo 
Foaſh did ſo put to death Zachariah the fon of Fe- 
hoiada, who had made him king, Even in the 
court of the houſe of the Lord: © and Manaſſes did 
ſhed innocent blood exceeding much, till he repleniſh- 
ed 8 from corner to corner and this was 
imputed to him as another fault; | beſides his fin 
wherewith be made Juda to in. Contrariwiſe, 
among the kings of Hyrael we find no monument of 
ſuch arbitrary proceeding, unleſs perhaps the words 
of Jehoram the ſon of Ahab (which were but words) 
may be taken for an inſtance, when he 4 God 
do ſo to me, and more alſo, if the bead of Eliſha the 
ſon of Shaphat ſhall ſtand on him this day : whereby 
it is not plain whether he meant to kill him with- 
out more ado, or to have him condemn'd as a falſe 
prophet, that had made them hold out againſt the 
Aramites, till they were fain to eat their own chil- 
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+ 
dren ; which he thought a ſufficient argument to 
prove, that it was not God's purpoſe to deliver 
them. The death of Naboth > eth rather the 
liberty which the Iraelites enjoy d, than any per- 
emptory execution of the king's will. For Naborh 
did not fear to ſtand upon his own right, tho* Ahab 
were even ſick for anger, neither was he for that 
cauſe put to death, as upon commandment, but 
made away by conſpiracy, the matter being han- 
dled after a judicial form, which might give ſatis- 
faction to the people, ignorant of the device, tho 
to God it could not. * * | 
The murther of the prophets is continually aſ- 
cribed to Jezebel, an impudent woman, and not 
unto the king her husband. Neither is it certain, 
that there was no law made, whereby their lives 
were taken from them; but certain it is, that the 
people, being idolaters, were both pleaſed with 
their death, and labour'd in the execution. So that 
the doings of the kings of Juda (ſuch as are regi- 
ſtred) prove them to have uſed a more abſolute 
manner of command, than the kings of the ten tribes. 
Neither do their ſufferings witneſs the contrary, 
For of thoſe which reigned over Juda, from the 
diviſion of the kingdom, to the captivity of the ten 
tribes, three were ſlain by the people, and two 
were denied a place of burial amongſt their anceſ- 
tors. Vea, the death of Ahaziah and his brethren, 
ſlain by Fehu, with the deſtruction of all the royal 
ſeed of Athalia, did not (for ought that we can 
read) ſtir up in the people any ſuch thirſt of re- 
venge, as might by the ſuddenneſs and uniformity 
teſtity the affection to be general, and E 
from a loving remembrance of their princes; unleſs 
we ſhould think that the death of Athalia, after 7 
years reign, were occaſioned rather by the memo- 
ry of her ill purchaſing, than by the preſent ſenſe 
of her tyrannical abuſing the government, where- 
on ſhe had ſeized. On the other ſide, ſuch of the 
kings of //rael as periſhed by treaſon (which were 
ſeven of the twenty) were all ſlain by conſpiracy 
of the great men, who aſpired by treaſon to the 
crown: the people being ſo far from embruing their 
hands in the blood of their ſoveraigns, that (after 
Nadab) they did never forbear to revenge the death 
of their kings, when it lay in their power, nor ap- 
rove the good ſucceſs of treaſon, unleſs fear com- 
pelled them. So that the death of two kings, be- 
ing thoroughly revenged upon other two, namely, 
the death of Ela and Zacharia, upon Zimri and 
Shallum, who traiterouſly got and uſurp'd, for a 
little while, their places; only three of the ſeven 
remain, whoſe ends how the people took, it may 
be doubtful. Tho? indeed it is preciſely ſaid of 
the ſlaughter, committed on Abab's children b 
Jebu, that the people durſt not fight with him that 
did it, becauſe ® they were exceedingly afraid : and the 
ſame fear might be in them at the death of Peka, 
whoſe hiſtory (as others of that time) is curſorily 
paſſed over. The like may be pronounced, and 
more abſolutely, of the kings of England, that ne- 
ver any of them periſhed by futy of the people, but 
by treaſon of ſuch as did ſucceed them, neither 
was there any motive urging ſo forcibly the death 
of king Edward and king Richard, when they were 
in priſon, as fear leſt the people ſhould ſtir in their 
quarrel. And certainly (howſoever all that the law 
calls treaſon, be interpreted as tending finally to 
the king's deſtruction) in thoſe treaſonable inſur- 
rections of the vulgar, which have here moſt pre- 
vailed, the fury of the multitude hath quench'd it 
ſelf, with the blood of ſome great officers; no 
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- otherwiſe, thirſting after the fuin 
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ſuch rebellions, how ſoever wicked and barbarous 
ruin of their natural 
ſoveraign, but rather forbearing the advan 
gotten upon his royal perſon: which it any man im. 
pute unto groſs ignorance, another may more cha. 
ritably, and, I think,. more truly, aſcribe to a re. 
verent affection. Wherefore that fable of Briar. 
us, who, being looſened by Pallas, did with his 
hundred hands give aſſiſtance to Jupiter, when 
all the reſt of the gods conſpired N is 
ſig. 


very fitly expounded by Sir Francis Bacon, 
nifying, that monarchs need not to fear any curb. 
ing of their abſoluteneſs by mighty ſubjects, a8 
long as by wiſdom they keep the hearts of the 
people, who will be ſure to come in on their fide, 

ho? indeed the ſtory might very well have borne 
the ſame interpretation, as it 1s rehearſed by Homer, 
who tells us that Pallas was one of the conſpiracy, 
and that Thejs alone did mar all their practice, by 
looſening Briareus. For a good form of govern. 
ment ſufficeth by it ſelf to retain the people, not 
only without aſſiſtance of a laborious wit, but even 
againſt all devices of the greateſt and ſhrewdeſt po. 
liticians : every ſheriff and conſtable, being ſooner 
able to arm the multitude, in the king's behalf, than 
any over-weening rebel, how mighty ſoever, can 
againſt him. 

This declaration of the people's love, being fel. 
dom found in Juda, ae . it very likely, that 
the rule it ſelf of government there was ſuch, as 
neither gave occaſion of contentment unto the 
ſubjects, nor of confidence in their good affection 
to the kings, Upon which reaſons it may ſeem 
that the multitude was kept uſually diſarmed, For 
otherwiſe it would have been almoſt impoſſible, 
that Athalia the ſiſter of Abab, a ſtranger to the 
royal blood of Juda, ſhould by the only authority 
of a _queen-mother have deſtroy'd all the ſeed of 
David, and uſurped the kingdom very near ſe- 
ven years, without finding any reſiſtance. Yea, 
when Jehoiada the high prieſt had agreed with the 
captains and principal men of the land to ſet up 
Zoaſh their lawful king, whereunto the whole nation 
were generally well affected; he was fain to give to 
theſe captains and their men, the ſpears and the 
ſhields that were king David's, and were in the houſe 
of the Lord. But we need not enter into ſuch parti- 
culars. Queſtionleſs, the tribes which thought obe- 
dience to their princes to be a part of their duty to- 
wards God, would endure much more with pa- 
tience, than they which had kings of their own 
choice or admiſſion, holding the crown by a more 
uncertain tenure. 

And this, in my opinion, was the reaſon, why 
the ten tribes did never ſeek to return to their an- 
cient lords: but after the deſtruction of their ſux 
firſt kings, which died in the reign of 4/a, admit- 
ted a ſeventh of a new family, rather than they 
would conſubject themſelves, with thoſe of Juda 


and Benjamin, under a more honourable, but more 


heavy yoak. 

So Aſa, having ſeen the death of ſeven kings of 
Iſrael, died himſelf after 41 years reign, leaving 
Jeboſbaphat his ſon to deal with Ahab the ſon ot 
Omri, who was the eighth king over the ten tribes. 


SECT. VIL 
Of Jehoſhaphat and bis contemporaries. 


Ehoſhaphat, who ſucceeded A/a, was a prince 
religious and happy, he deſtroyed all the groves, 


b 2 Kings 10. 4 | 
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altars, and high places dedicated to idolatry, and 
ſent teachers to all places and people wanting in- 
ſtruction, he recovered the tribute due unto him 
by the Arabians and Philiſt ines: from the one he 
had filver, from the other ſheep and to the 
number of fifteen thouſand and four hundred. The 
numbers of his men of war were more than admira- 
ble: for it is written that Adnah had the command 
of three hundred thouſand, Jehobanan of two hun- 
cred and fourſcore thouſand, and Amaſia of two 
hundred thouſand; alſo that he had, beſides theſe, 
in Benjamin of thoſe that bare ſhields, which we 
call Targeteers, and of archers under Eliada two 
hundred thouſand, and under the commandment 
of Jehoſabad a hundred and fourſcore thouſand : 
which numbred together make eleven hundred 
and ſixty thouſand, all which are faid to have wait- 
ed upon the king beſides his garriſons. 

That Juda and Benjamin, a territory not much 
exceeding the county of Kent, ſhould muſter ele- 
ven hundred and ſixty thouſand fighting men, it 
is very ſtrange, and the number far greater than it 
was found upon any other view. Joab in David's 
time found five hundred thouſand: Rehoboam 
found but an hundred and fourſcore thouſand : A- 
via four hundred and eight thouſand: Aſa five 
hundred and fourſcore thouſand : Amaziah inrolled 
all that could bear arms, and they amounted to 
three hundred thouſind: Uzziab three hundred 
and ſeven thouſand and five hundred. Surely, 
whereas it is written that when news was brought 
-26) Jehoſbaphat, that Moab and Ammon were entred 
tis territory to the weſt of Jordan, and that their 
numbers were many, he fear'd (to wit) the multi- 
tude, it is not likely that he would have feared 
even the army of Xerxes, if he could have brought 
into the field eleven hundred and threeſcore thou- 
ſand fighting men, leaving all his ſtrong cities 
manned. I am therefore of opinion (referring my 
ſelf to better judgment) that theſe numbers ſpecified 
in the ſecond of Chronicles the ſeventeenth, diſtri- 
buted to ſeveral leaders, were not all at one time, 
but that the three hundred thouſand under Adnab, 
and the two hundred and fourſcore thouſand under 
Fehohanan, were afterwards commanded and mu- 
ſtered by Amaſia, Eliada, and Jehoſabad : for the 
groſs and total is not in that place ſet down, as it 
was under the other kings formerly named. A- 
gain, as the aids which Fehoſbaphat brought to 
Abab, did not ſnew that he was a prince of extra- 
ordinary power, ſo the Moabites and Ammonites, 
which he feared could never make the one half of 
thoſe numbers, which he that commanded leaft a- 
mong YJehoſhaphat's leaders had under him. 

This mighty prince, notwithſtanding his great- 
neſs, yet he joined in friendſhip with Ahab king 
of //rael, who had married that wicked woman 
Fezabel. Him Jehoſhaphat viſited at Samaria, and 
cauſed his ſon Joram to marry Athaliab, this A 
hab's daughter. (7 

Ahab perſuaded Fehoſbaphat to aſſiſt him in the 
war againſt the Syrians, who held the city of 
Ramoth-Gilead from him, and called together 
four hundred of his prophets, or Baalites to fore- 
tel the ſucceſs: who promiſed him victory, But 
Jehoſbaphat believed nothing at all in thoſe divi- 
ners, but reſolved firſt of all to confer with ſome 
one prophet of the Lord God of //rael. Here- 
upon Abas made anſwer, that he had one called 
Michaiab, but he hated that prophet, becauſe he 
always foretold of evil, and never of any good to- 
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wards him. Yet Michaiab was ſent for to the king, 
but by the way the meſſenger prayed him to con- 
ſent with prophets; and to. promiſe victory unto 
them as they did. But Michaiah ſpake the truth, 
and repeated his viſion to both the kings, which was, 
That God asked who ſhall perſuade Ahab, that he may 
go up and fall at Ramoth-Gilead? To whom a ſpirit 
that ſtood before the Lord anſwered, that he would 
enter into his prophets, and be in them a falſe ſpi- 
rit to delude. For as it is ſaid by Chriſt, Non enim 
vos eſtis qui loguimini, ſed ſpiritus patris veſtri lo- 
quitur in vobis it is not you that ſpeak, the 
ſpirit of your father ſpeaks in you: ſo in a contra- 
ry Kind did the devil in the prophets of Baal, or 
Satan, encourage Abab to his deſtruction. And as 
P. Martyr upon this place well obſerveth, theſe 
evil ſpirits are the miniſters of God's vengeance, 
and are uſed as the hangmen and tormentors, which 
proces ſometimes employ. For as it pleaſeth God 
y his good angels, to ſave and deliver from de- 
ſtruction, of which the ſcriptures have many ex- 
amples : ſo on the contrary, it is by the evil that 
he puniſheth and deſtroyeth, both which are ſaid 
to perform the will of their Creator, licet non eo- 
dem animo. Eccleſiaſticus remembreth a ſecond ſort 
of malignant natures, but they are every where vi- 
ſible. There are ſpirits, faith he, created for ven- 
geance, which in their rigour lay on ſure ſtrokes. In 
the time of deſtruction they ſhew forth their power, 
and accompliſh the wrath of him that made them. . 
Now Mzicbaia having by this his revelation great- 
pl diſpleaſed the king, and the prophets whoſe 
pirit he diſcovered, was ſtricken by Zegekiah one 
of Baal's 2 and by Abab himſelf commit- 
ted to priſon ; where he appointed him to be reſerv- 
ed and fed with bread of affliction till he returned 
in peace. But Michaiah not fearing to reply, an- 
ſwered, 1f thou return in peace, the Lord hath not 
ſpoken by me. Nevertheleſs Abab went on in that 
war, and was wounded to death. Fehoſhaphat re- 
turned to Feruſalem, where he was © reprehended by 
Jebu the prophet for aſſiſting an idolatrous prince, 
and one that hated God. | 
After this the Aramites of Damaſcus, joined with 
the Moabites, Ammonites and Idumeans, to invade 
Judea who paſs Jordan, and encamp at Engaddi, 
and when Jebaſbaphat gathered his army, the prophet 
ee foretold him of the victory, which ſhould 
obtained without any blood-ſhed of his part: and 
lo when Jeboſbapbat approached, this aſſembly of 
nations, the Ammonites and Moabites diſagree 
with the Idumeans, and quarrelling for ſome cauſes 
among themſelves ; thoſe of Ammon and Moab ſet 
upon the /dumeans, and brake them utterly ; which 
done, they alſo invaded each other; in which broil 
Fehoſhapbat arriving, © took the ſpoil of them all 
without any loſs of his part, as it was foretold and 
promis d by God. Notwithſtanding this victory, 
ehoſhaphat forgetting that he was formerly repre- 
ded for aſſiſting an idolatrous king, did not- 
withſtanding join with Ochazzas the fon of Ahab, 
in preparing a fleet to ſend to Ophir, hoping of the 
like return which Solomon had: but as *Elezer the 
prophet foretold him, his ſhips periſhed and were 
broken in the part of Ezion-gaber, and fo that en- 
terprize was overthrown, 
Yet he taketh 2 with 7ehoram the brother of 
Ochazias, again the Moabites, with which kings 
of Judah and 1/rae] the Edomites join their forces, 
not forgetting, it ſeems, that the Moabites, aſſiſted 
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the Ammonites, had, not long before deſtroyed 
m 


The Moabites, ſubjects to David and Solomon, 
forſaking the kings of Judab, gave themſelves for 
vaſſals to Zeroboam, and ſo they continued to his 


ſucceſſors till the death of Abab but ehoſbaphat, 


notwithſtanding the idolatry, of his collegue, yet, as 


it ſeemeth, he was drawn into this war both to be 
avenged of the Moabites for their deſection from 
Judah to Hegel, as alſo becauſe they had lately 


Joined themſelves with the Syrians againſt Jeboſba- 


phat, and thirdly, to puniſh their double rebellion, 
who firſt ' forſqok Jah and now Iſrael. 

Both kings reſolved to paſs by the way of Idu- 
mea, thereby the better to aſſure that nation; for 
we find that both Moab, Ammon and Edom were 
all in the field together at Exgaddi againſt Zehoſbga- 
phat : but whether they had then declared them- 
ſelves againſt Fehoſhaphat, it is not certain ; for in 
2 Chrog. xi. 8. it is written, that in the time of 
Fehoram, the ſon of Feboſbaphat, Edom rebelled ; 
and therefore it ſeemeth to me that the Edomites, 
when they were ſlain by Moab and Ammon, not 
finding themſelyes fatisfied in ſuch conditions as 
they required, offered to turn from them, and to 
join themſelves with the army of Judah - for that 
they were numbred among the enemies of Feboſba- 
phat, it is plain in 2 Chron. xx. and is plain chap. 
1. 8. that they were not declared, nor had made 
them a king, till Fehoſhaphat's death. Now in 
the paſſage of theſe kings towards Moab, whether it 
were by the extraordinary heat of the year, or whe- 
ther the Idumeans having a purpoſe to rebel, miſled 
the army of Judah and Iſrael with intent to enfeeble 
them for want of water; true it is, that they ſuf- 
fered the ſame, if not a greater thirſt than the ar- 
mies of Craſſus and M. Antonius did in their Par- 
thian expeditions; and had, in all likelihood, ut- 
terly periſned, had not Eliſba taught them to cut 
trenches whereinto the water ſprang, by which, not 
only Fehoſbaphat and his army, but Jehoram king 
of Hfrael an 1dolater was relieved : the great mercy 
and goodneſs of God, having ever been prone to 
fave the evil for the good, whereas he never de- 
ſtroyed the good for the evil. 

The miſerable iſſue of this war, and how *Moab 
burnt his ſon, or the ſon of the king of Edom for 
facrifice on the rampart of his own city, I have al- 
ready written in the life of Fehoram among the kings 
of 1/rael. ® Fehoſhaphat reigned twenty-five years 
and died; he was buried in the valley of Zehoſba- 
phat, and a part of the Pyramis ſet over his grave 
is yet to be ſeen, ſaith Brochard. His acts are 
written at large by 7ehu the ſon of Hangni. 

There lived with Zehoſhaphat, Ophratenes in Aſ- 
Hria, Capetus and Tiberinys kings of the Albans in 
{taly ; of the latter the river Tiber (formerly Al- 
bula) took name. | 

In Jeboſbaphat's time alſo ruled Mecades or Me- 
zades in Athens Agelas or Ageſilaus in Corinth; 
and Archilaxs of the ſame race, of the Hera- 


clidæ the ſeventh in Lacedemon. Badeſorus ruled 


the Tyrians ; Abab, Ochazias and FJebaram the 
Ifraclites. 
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That Jehoram 'was maile king ſundry times. 


' £49 RA M.:the ſon of Jehoſhanbt king of 
Jadab began to reign at 32 years of age, and 
lived until he was forty years old, being eight 
years a king: but of theſe eight years, which Je- 
boram is {aid to have reigned, four are to be rec. 
koned in the life of his father, ho going to the 
Syrian war with Ahab, left this Jeboram king in 
his ſtead, as Ahab did his ſon. Abeziab. This ap- 
pears by the ſeveral beginnings, which are given 
in ſeripture to the two Jehorams kings of Thrael and 
Fudab, and to Abaziab the eldeſt ſon of Alab: for 
Abaiah is ſaid to have begun his reign, in the 
ſeventeenth year of Jehoſbaphat. TJehoram the bro- 
ther of Abaziab ſucceeded him in the fecand year 
of Jeboram the ſon of Jeboſbanbat king of Fudah, 
that is, in the next year: after that Zehoram of Ju- 
dah was deſigned king by his father; it being (as 
we find elſewhere) the * eighteenth year of Fehoſba- 
phat himſelf, who went with the Iſraelite againſt 
Moab. Hereby « appears that the full power and 
execution of the royal office was retained ſtil] b 
Fehoſbaphat, who governed abſolutely by himſelf 
not communicating the rule with his jon. But in the 
fifth year of 5 Jeboram king of Iſrael, which was the 
two and twentieth of Fehoſhaphaz, the old king wok 
unto him, as partner in the government, this his 
eldeſt ſon, who was at that time thirty-two years old, 
his father being fifty-ſeyen. Now foraſmuch as 
Jehoſbaphat reigned h twenty-five years, it is evident 
that his fon did not reign alone till the eighth of Jo- 
ram king of Iſrael. The like regard is to be 
2 Accounting ths — other kings of Judab and 
[[rae}, who did not always reign preciſely ſo 
as the bare letter of the text may — 242 
affirm: but their years were ſometimes complete, 
ſometimes only current, ſometimes confounded with 
the years of their ſucceſſors or foregoers, and muſt 
therefore be found by comparing their times with 
the years of thoſe others, with whom they did be- 
gin and end. 

It were perhaps a thing leſs needful than curious, 
to enquire into the reaſons moving FJeboſbaphat ei- 
ther to aſſume unto him his ſon as partner in the 
kingdom, whilſt he was able himſelf to command 
both in peace and in war, the like having never 
been done by any of his progenitors, or having 
once (in the ſeventeenth of his reign) vouchſafed un- 
to him that hanour, to reſume it unto himſelf, or 
at leaſt-wiſe to defer the confirmation of it, until 
four or five years were paſſed. Yet foraſmuch as 
to enter into the examination of theſe paſſages, may 
be a means to find ſome light, whereby we may 
more clearly diſcover the cauſes of much extraor- 
dinary buſineſs enſuing, I hold it not amiſs to make 
ſuch conjecture, as the circumſtances of the ſtory 


briefly handled in the ſcriptures may ſeem to ap- 


ve. 

We are therefore to conſider; that this King 
Jaboſha phat was the firſt of Rebaboam's iſſue that ever 
entred into any ſtreight league with the kings of the 
ten tribes, All that reigned in Judah before him 
had with much labour and long war, tired them- 
ſelves in vain, making ſmall profit of the greateſt 
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advantages that could be wiſhed. Wherefore Fe- wheteof already he had, in a manner, the poſſeſſion. 
boſhaphar thought it the wiſeſt way to make a league How ſoon his vices 'brake out, or how long he 
offenfive and defenfive between 22 and Judah, diſſembled them and his idolatrous religion, it can- 
whereby each might enjoy their own in quiet. not certainly be known. Like enough it is, that 
This confederacy made by a religious king, with ſome ſmoak, out of the hidden fire, did very. 22 
one that did * hate the Lord, could not long pro- make his father's eyes to water; who therenpon 
, as not iſſuing from the true root and foun- fed the young man to know himfelt better, by m 23 
tain of all wiſdom yet as a piece of ſound $ wma ing him fall back into rank among his younger 
doubtleſs it wanted not fair pretences of much com- brethren. And ſurely. the doin ehoſhaphat a- 
mon good thereby likely to ariſe, with mutual for- bout the ſame time, argue no al diſtemper of 
tifications of both thoſe kingdoms, againſt the un- the whole country, "thro the mill overnment of his 
circumciſed nations their ancient enemies. This ungodly ſon. For the good old king Was fain to 
apparent benefit being ſo ineſtimable a jewel that it make his progreſs round about the land, reclaim- 
might not eaſily be loſt, but continue as hereditary ing the people unto the ſervice of God, and appoint- 
from father to ſon, it was thought a very good ing judges b throughout all the Aron cities J. 
courſe to have it confirmed by ſome ſure bond of dab, city by city. This had been a needleſs labour, 
affinity, and thereupon was Athaliah the daughter if the religion ta 12 and frrongly maintained a 


of Omri, and filter of Ahab king of 7/rael, given Aſa, and by himſelf, had not luffered alterati 
in marriage to Fehoram, who was fon and heir * and the courſe of juſtice been perverted by t the 0 
parent to the king of Judah. This lady was of a er of ſuch as had borne authority. But the A 
maſculine ſpirit, Td learn'd ſo much of queen Je. that then was of os cel a gear by th e 487 0 
zabel her brother's wife, that ſhe durſt undertake,, which the king did give to th ges; and b 
and could thoroughly perform, a great deal more in commiſfion given to one of ths priefts in Spiral 
Feruſalem, than the other knew how to compaſs in cauſes, and to the ſte ward of his *houſs in tempo- 
Samaria. She was indeed a fire-brand, ordained ral matters, to be neral overſeers. | 
by God to conſume a great · Part of the nobleſt hou- This was not ell af frer the death of Abazjaþ the 
ſes in Judah, and perhaps of thoſe men or their fon of Abab; but how long after, it is uncertain, 
children, whoſe worldly wiſdom, regardleſs of God's For Jeboram the brother of Abaziah began his 
pleaſure, had brought her in. reign (as hath been already noted) in the el hteenth 
The firſt- fruits of this great league, was the Sy- of Jeb n which was then accounted the ſe- 
rian war at Ramoth Gilead, wherein Judah and 75 cond of Jehorum, Jehoſbaphat's ſon, cho afterwards 
rael did adventure equally, but the profit of the this Febarti of 22 had another firſt and ſecond 
victory ſhould have redounded wholly to Abab. year even in his father's time, before he reigned alone, 
as godly princes very ſeldom thrive by matching as the beſt. chronologers and expoſitors of che holy 
with idolaters, but rather ſerve the turns of hing text agree. So he continued in private eſtgte, until 
falſe friends, who being ill affected to God him- the two and twentietli of his father's reign, at which 
ſelf, cannot be well affected to his ſervants. Before time, tho? the occafions inducing his reftitutios 
their ſetting forth, Ahab deſigned as king, his ſon to former dignity are not ſet down, yet we may 
Ahaziah ; not fo much perhaps in regard of the not think, that motives therets © ap pearing Pain 
uncertain events of war (for none of his predeceſſors tial were waftting. Jehor an of Iieael held 
had ever done the like upon the like Nag nor correſpondence with 7 Wt le that his fathe 
as fearing the threatnitigs of the prophet Michaia done; and made uſe of e drew th utes 
(for he deſpiſed them) as inviting Fehoſhaphar by into the wär of Moab, ut Which time it 2 5 


his own example, to rake the ſame Sec where- be, that the young prince of Judah was. again 5 
in he prevailed. | dained king by his fither, as in the Si Zexpedi- 
| 7 <.1% Be heir, Or if ye ih, Hier 16 think, 
8K e — — preparations for thi Enter Prize Mt 2090 
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$Sxzc,T..M.,,.. 
The doings of Jehoram when be we alone; and 
the rebellion of Edom and Libna. 


UT all this providence availed nothing ; for 
B an higher providence had otherwiſe determin- 
ed of the ſequel, When once the old man, 
their father, was dead, the younger ſons of Jeboſa- 
phat, found ſtrong cities a w defence againſt 
the power of him to whom the citizens were obedi- 
ent, If they came in upon the ſummons of a king 
their brother, then had he them without any more 
ado; if they ſtood upon their , then were 
they traitors, and ſo unable to hold out againſt him, 
who, beſides his own power, was able to bring the 
forces of the 1/raelitiſh kingdom againſt them; ſo 
that the apparent likelihood of their final overthrow, 
ſufficed to make all forſake them in the very be- 
ginning. Howſoever it was, they were all taken 
and ſlain, and with them for company many great 
men of the land ; ſuch belike, as either had taken 
their part, when the tyrant ſought their lives, or 
had been appointed rulers of the country, when 
Fehoram was depoſed from his government; in 
which office they, without forbearing to do juſtice, 
could hardly avoid the doing of many things, de- 
rogatory to their young maſter, which if he would 
now call treaſon, ſaying that he was then king, 
who durſt ſay the contrary ? 

After this, Jeboram took upon him, as being now 
lord alone, to make innovations in religion; where- 
in he was not contented, as other idolatrous princes, 
to give way and ſafe- conduct unto ſuperſtition and 
idolatry, nor to provoke and encourage the people 
to that ſin, whereto it is wonderful that they were 
ſo much addicted, having ſuch knowledge of God, 
and of his deteſting that above all other ſins; 
but he uſed compulſion, and was (if not the very 
firſt) the firſt that is regiſtred, to have ſet up irre- 
ligion by force. | 

Whilſt he was thus buſied at home, in doing 
what he liſted, the Edomites his tributaries rebelled 
againſt him abroad; and having hitherto, ſince 
David's time, been govern'd by a viceroy, did 
now make unto e - wha a king. Againſt theſe 
Fehoram in perſon made an expedition, taking 
along with him his princes, and all his chariots, 
with which he obtained victory in the field, com- 
pelling the rebels to flie into their places of advan- 
tage, whereof he forced no one, but went away 
contented with the. honour that he had gotten in 
beating and killing ſome of thoſe, whom he ſhould 
have ſubdued, and kept his ſervants. Now began 
the prophecy of /aac to take effect, wherein he 
foretold, that E/az in proceſs of time ſhould break 
the yoke of Jacob. For after this, the Edomites 
could never be reclaimed by any of the kings of 
Juda, but held their own fo well, that when, after 
many civil and foreign wars, the Jeus by ſundry 
nations had been brought low; Antipater the Edo- 
mite, with Herod his ſon, | and others of that race 
following them, became lords of the Fei, in the 
decrepit age of Mrael, and reigned as kings, even 
, nm oh 

The freedom of the Edamites, tho? purchaſed 
uraged . Libna, a great City 
within Juda, which in the time of Fo/ſoua had a 


uliar king, to rebel againſt Jeboram, and ſet 


ir {elf at liberty. Libna ſtood. in the confines of 
Benjamin and of Dan, far from the aſſiſtance of 
any bordering enemies to Juda, and therefore ſo un- 
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likely it was to have maintained it ſelf in li 6 
that it may ſeem ſtrange how it could eſcape from 
utter deſtruction, or at the leaſt from ſome terrible 
vengeance, moſt likely to have been taken by 
their powerful, cruel, and throughly incenſed Jorg. 
The /[/raclite held ſuch good intelligence at that 
time with Jada, that he would not have acc 

the town, had it offered it felt unto him: neither 
do we read that it ſought how to caſt it ſelf into 
a new ſubjection, but continued a free eſtate, The 


rebellion of it againſt Jeberam was, * Becauſe he 


had forſaken the Lord God of his fathers ; which 
I take to have not only been the firſt and remote 
cauſe, but even the next and immediate reaſon, 
moving the inhabitants to do as they did: for it 
was a town of the Levites who mult needs be dri. 
ven into great extremities, when a religion contra. 
ry to God's law, had not only ſome allowance to 
countenance it by the king, but compulſive autho- 
rity to force unto it all that were unwilling, Ag 
for the uſe of the temple at Feruſalem (which, be- 
ing devout men, they might fear to loſe by this re- 
bellion) it was never deny'd to thoſe of the ten re- 
volted tribes by any of the religious kings, who 
rather invited the *//rae/izes thither, and gave them 
kind entertainment: under idolaters they muſt have 
been without it, whether they lived free or in ſub- 
jection. Yet it ſeems that private reaſons were 
not wanting, which might move them rather to 
do than to ſuffer that which was unwarrantable. 
For in the general viſitation before remembred, 
wherein 7ehoſhaphat retormed his kingdom, the 
good old king appointing new governours, and 
giving them eſpecial charge to do juſtice without 
reſpect of perſons, uſed theſe words, The Levites 
ſhall be officers before you ; be of good courage and 
doit, and the Lord ſhall be with the good, By 
theſe phraſes, it ſeems, that he encouraged them 
againſt the more powerful, than juſt proceedings of 
his fon ; whom if the Levites did (according to the 
truſt repoſed in them) neglect, in diſcharging their 
duties, likely it is, that he meant to be even with 
them, and make them now to feel, as many prin- 
ces of the land had done, his heavy indignation. 
How it happened that Libya was not hereupon de- 
ſtroy'd, yea, that it was not (for ought that we 
can read) ſo much as beſieged or moleſted, may 
juſtly ſeem very ſtrange. And the more ſtrange it 
is in regard of the mighty armies which Jeboſba- 
pbat was able to raiſe, being ſufficient to have 
over-whelmed any one town, and buried it under 
the earth, which they might well in one month have 
calt into it with ſhovels, by ordinary approaches. 
But it ſeems that of thoſe great numbers which 
his father could; have levied, there were not many 
whom FJeboram could well truſt ; and therefore 
perhaps he thought it an eaſier loſs, to let one 
town go, than, to. put weapons into their hands, 
who were more likely to follow the example of Lib- 
na, than to puniſh it. So deſperate is the conditi- 
n of tyrants, who thinking it a greater happineſs to 
x feared, than to be loved; are fain themſelves to 
ſtand in fear of thoſe, by whom they might have 
been dreadful unto others. 
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THESE afflictions not. ſufficing to-make any 
1 imprefion of God's. diſpleaſure in che mind of 
the wicked prince; a prophecy in writing was de- 
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lifer'd unto him, which threatned both his people, 


his children, his wives, and his own body. Here- 
by likewiſe it appears, thathe was a cruel perſecutor 
of God's ſervants z in as much as the prophets durſt 
not reprove him to his face, as they done ma- 
ny of his predeceſſors, both good and evil kings, 
but were fain to denounce God's judgments againſt 
him by letters, keeping themſelves cloſe and far 
from him. This epiſtle is ſaid to have been ſent 
unto him from * Elias the prophet. But Elias was 
tranſlated, and Elixeus propheſied in his ſtead be- 
fore this time, even in the days of Jeboſbaphat b. 
Wherefore it may be that Elias left this prophecy 
in writing behind him, or that (as ſome con- 
jecture) the error of one letter in writing, was the 
occaſion that we read Elias for Elizeus. Indeed 
any thing may rather be believed than the traditi- 
on held by ſome of the Jewiſh Rabbins, that E- 
lias from heaven did ſend this epiſtle ; a tale ſome- 
what like to the fable of our Lady's letters, deviſed 
by Eraſmus, or of the verſe that was ſent from hea- 
ven to St. Giles. ; ; 
But whoſoever was the author of this threatning 
epiſtle, the accompliſhment of the prophecy was 
as terrible as the ſentence. For the Philiſtines and 
Arabians brake into Judea, and took the king's 
houſe, wherein they found all, or many of his chil- 
dren, and wives, all which they flew, or carried 
away, with great part of his goods. Theſe Phi- 
h/tines had not preſumed ſince the time of David, 
to make any offenſive war till now 3 for they were 
by him almoſt conſumed, and had loſt the beſt of 
their towns, maintaining themſelves in the reſt of 
their ſmall territories, by defenſive arms, to which 
they were conſtrained at Gibberhon by the 1ſraelites. 
The Arabians were likely to have been then, as they 
are now, a naked people, all horſemen, and ill 
appointed; their country affording no other ſurni- 
ture, than ſuch as might make them fitter to ro 
and ſpoil in the open fields, than to offend ſtrong 
cities ſuch as were thick ſet in Juda. True it is, 
that in ages long after following, they conquer'd 
all the ſouth parts of the world then known, in a 
very ſhort ſpace of time, deſtroying ſome, and 
ilding other ſome very ſtately cities. Bur it 


muſt be conſidered, that this was when they had th 


learned of the Romans the art of war; and that 
the proviſions which they found, together with the 
arts which they learned, in one ſubdued province, 
did make them able and skilful in purſuing their 
conqueſt, and going onward into regions far re- 
moved from them. At this day having loſt in ef- 
fect all that they had gotten, ſuch of them as live 
in Arabia it ſelf are 

ed, very dangerous to paſſengers, but unable to 
deal with good ſoldiers, as riding ſtark naked, and 
rather truſting in the ſwiftneſs of their horſes, than 
in any other means of reſiſtance, where they are 
well oppoſed. And ſuch, or little better, may 
they ſeem to have been, that ſpoiled Judea in the 
time of Jeboram. For their country was always 
barren and defart, wanting manual arts whereby to 
ſupply the naturals with furniture: neither are 
webe bands named as chief in that action, but ra- 
ther adherents of the Philiſtines. Out of this we 
may infer,” that one half, yea, or one quarter g 
the numbers found in the leaſt muſter, of, Jada an 
Benjamin under Jehoſbaphat (wherein were inroll 
three hundred and eighty thouſand nghgng men) 
had been enough to have driven away far greater 
forces than theſe, enemies are likely to have brought 
nto the field, hadnot the people been unable to de: 
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good horſemen, but ill appoint- 
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with them, for lack of weapons, which were now 
kept from them by their prince's jealouſy, as in 
Saul's time by the policy of the Philiſtine. 

It may ſeem that the houſe of the king which 
theſe invaders took, was not his palace in Jeruſa- 
lem, but rather ſome other houſe of his abroad in 
the country, where his. wives and children at that 
time lay for their recreation: becauſe we read not, 
that they did fack the city, or ſpoil the temple, 
which would have invited them as a more com- 
modious booty, had they got poſſeſſion thereof. 
Yet perhaps they took Jeru/alem it ſelf by ſurpriſe, 
the people Tale diſarmed, and the king's guards 
too weak to keep them out; yet had not the cou- 
rage to hold it, becauſe it was ſo large and - 
lous; and therefore having done what ſpoil th 
could, withdrew themſelves with ſuch purchaſe as 
they were able ſafely to convey away. 

The ſlaughter committed by Jehu upon the two 
and forty brethren of Abaxia, or (as they are called 
elſewhere) ſo many of his brothers ſons, and the 
cruel maſſacre, wherein all the royal ſced periſhed 
(only Joas excepted) under the tyranny of Athalia, 
following within two years after this invaſion of 
the Philiſtines and Arabians, make it ſeem pro- 
bable, that the ſons of Fehoram were not all 
ſlain at once, but that rather the firſt murder be- 
gan in his own time, and was ſeconded by many 
other heavy blows, wherewith his houſe was inceſ- 
ſantly ſtricken, until it was in a manner quite hew- 
ed down. 4 | 

After theſe calamities, the hand of God was ex- 
tended againſt the body of this wicked king, ſmi- 
ting him with a grievous diſeaſe in his bowels, 
which left him not until his guts fell out, and his 
wretched ſoul departed from his miſerable carcaſs. 
The'people of the land, as they had ſmall cauſe of 
comfort in his life, ſo had they not the good man- 
ners to pretend ſorrow for his death; wherefore he 
was denied a place of burial among his anceſtors, 
the kings of Juda, tho his own ſon ſucceeded him 
in the kingdom, who was guided by the ſame ſpi- 
rits that had been his father's evil angels. Atba- 
lia had other matters to trouble her head, than the 


© counſellors,.. of the rk of Ahab, as were fitteſt for 


longer. 
a buſy 


he 2 fe e through the ſame hindrance) 
che Philiſtmes.... Yea rather, he needed and craved 
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 Hazael king of Aram - which done, Yen. Kin 
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ven the lat time, chat they thould Willingly run 
thither again, unleſs they were very faitly in- 
treated. ern #1 4.4 | 70 22 wh” 3 

The acts of this wicked man I have thought gobd 
to handle the more particularly (purſuing the exa- 
mination of all occurrences, as far as the circum- 
ſtances remembred in holy ſcripture, would guide 
me by their directions) to the end that it might 
mote plainly appear, how the corrupted affec- 
tions of men, impugning the revealed will of 
God, accompliſh nevertheleſs his hidden purpoſe, 
and without miraculous means, contound thein- 
ſelves in the 'ſeeming-wiſe devices of their own fol- 
ly: as likewiſe to the end that all men might learn 
to ſubmit their judgments to the ordinance of God, 
rather than to think, that they may ſafely diſpenſe 
with his commandments, and follow the prudent 
conceits which worldly wiſdom dictateth unto them. 
For in ſuch Kind of unhappy ſubtilties, it is ma- 
nifeſt that Athaliah was able to furniſh both her 
husband and her ſon, but the iſſue of them partly 
hath appeared already, and partly will appear in 
that which immediately followeth. 
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Of the reign of Ahaziah, and his buſineſs with the 
king o, Iſrael. 


A CHAZIAS, or Ahazia, the fon of Feho- 
ram and Athatiah, began his reign over Fu- 

dah in the twelfth year of Jehoram, the ſon of A- 
hab king of 7/7421, and reigned but one year. Touch- 
ing his age, it is a 8 of much more difficulty 
than importance to know it; yet hath it bred 
much diſputation, whereot T fee no mote probable 
concluſion, than that of Torutellus, alledging the 


1588, which faith that he was twenty years old 
in the beginning of his kingdom, and the annota- 
tions thereupon, Which cite, other copies, that give 
lim two years more. Like enough he is to have 
been young; for he was governed by bis mother, 
and her miniſters, oh ive him counſel by which 
he periſhed. In mattet Bf religion he altered nonè. 
of his father's courſes.” In matter of ſtare, he like- 
wiſe upheld the league made with'thEhouſe of Ab. 
He was müch buſſed in doing little, and that with 
ill ſucceſs. He accompanied his Couſin the 1/7aeizre 
againſt Kamoth Gilend, Which they won, but hot 
without blows : for the AHramites fouglit fo Well, 
that the king of //a4] was Hin to defitüre fi 


IS 

own perſon,” which'efcaped oe YO _ 5 
The town being won, was manted ft ohgly, tn 

expectation of: ſome attempt likely to b thatle | 


of Tae Withdrew hithfelf to che city of esd, 
where with more Quiet ke fight attend che chrigg 
of his wounds; and AbaZiah rettirndg} A 4 
lem. It ſeems that he 3 WIV can Hoifte 
(for he reigned in all NH ty ond Yer, wherebF rhe 
former exptdition, with'the prepar ions For it, Hall 
taken up a great part) when he rf Sa new 36uF- 
ney, as it were for pool deen ike Poa E 
king of //rael, who Fry'ſore of his*woun 5 

like Athatiah was brèwing ſome ne Plots,  W 
his ꝓreſence would have Hindred, ant. therefbff 
ſoucht every occaſion to thruſt Him àbfHRad: 
other wiſe it was but a vain piece of Work ſac 
leave Vis Kingdom, having no other buſineſs than 
way of complement to go tb ſee one whomhe h 
ſeen yeſterday. Certain it is, that'the"Lotd*ha 
reſolved at this time to put in execution tft heavy 
judgment, which he had laid by the mouth of Elias 
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edition of the Sepruarint at Rome, Ano Domini 
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unto at this time had he diſpoſed not only the con. 
currence of alt other things, which in man's eyes 
might ſeem to have been accidental ; bur the very 
thoughts and affections of ſuch perſons, as intended 
nothing leſs than the fulfifling of his high pleaſare. 
Of theſe Athaliab donbtleſs was one; whoſe mit. 
chievous purpoſes it wilt ſhortly be needful, for ex- 
planatioh of ſome difficulties arifing, that we dili. 
gently conſider and examine, 


S Ee r. VI. 


How Ahaziah periſhed with the houſe of Ahab: 
and how that family was deſtroyed by Jehu, 


HE whole army of Jae, with all the prin. 
cipal captains lying in Ramoth Gilead, a dif. 
ciple of Elizeus the prophet, came in among the 
captains that were ſitting together, who calling out 
from among them Febu, a principal man, took him 
apart, and anointed him king over 1/ael; tthear.. 
ſing unto him the prophecy of Elias againſt the 
houſe of Ahab, and letting him underſtand that it 
was the pleaſure of God to make him executioner 
of that ſentence. The faſhion of the meſſenger was 
ſuch as bred in the captains a deſire to know his 
errand, which Fehu thought meet to let them know, 
as doubting whether they had overheard all the 
talk or no. When he had acquainted them with 
the whole matter, they made no delay, but forth- 
with proclaimed him king: for the prophecy of 
Elias was well known among them, neither durſt 
any one oppoſe himſelf againſt him, that was by 


God ordained to perform it. : 
Jebu, who had upon the ſudden this great honour 
throwh upon him, was not flow to put himfelf in 
poſſeſſion of it, but ufed the fiſt heat of their affec- 
tions who joined with him, in ſetting on foot the 
buſineſs which nearly concerned him, and was not 
” foreſlowed, being no more his on than 
1 8. | 3 0) * | | $1,641 g 
* The firſt care taken was, that no news of the re- 
volt might be carried to Jezreel, whereby the king 
ight have had warning Either to fight or flee: 
is being foreſeen, he marc lied Nha $I. ko take 
che court While it was yet fectire. King Jeboram 
Was now ſo well recovered 01 his wounds, that he 
could endure to fide abroad, for which cauſe it ſeems 
that there wits much feafting and joy made, eſpe- 
Elally by queen Fezabel, who kept her ſtate ſo well, 
that the brethren of Abaziab coming hither at this 
ime, did make it as well, their errand to. ſalute 
the queen, as to viſit the king, | | 


. ” * = * * 


Certain it 4s, chat finde the rebellion of Moab 
abtinſt Yael, the houſe of Abab did never ſo much 
duriſh as at this time. Severity princes of the 
bod royal there were that lived in Samaria; Je- 
Mum tlie fon of queen Jerabel had won Ramerh 
Sead, which his father had attempted in vain, 

th lofs of his life; and eon it by valiant fight, 
Whetein he received wouhds, of Which the danger 
Ws" now, aſl,” Hil the Hogour likely thcomtiniie, 
hö unity was i great Berwern 7/727 abit Fuldb, 
VV 
es, TeayItig de 10 ahy rebellious 
cnterprizer: ſo that now. the prophecy —of Klas 
i A remembred, 
in 2s an Unfucky tale, by chem That "beheld che 
majeftical fact of the court, wherein ſo great 3 
friend as the king of Judah was entertalned, and 
forty Princes of his blood expec tec. 

In the midſt of this Tecuriry, whilſt cheſe great 
eſtates Were (perhaps) eicher confülting About pro- 


of Elias ſecution of their intents, firſt againſt the Aramites 
the prophet, upon the houſe of Abab. And here- 


and then igainſt Moab, Edom and other rebels and 
enemies 


/ 
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enemies ; or elſe were triumphing in joy of that 
which was already atchieved, and the queen- mother 

dreſſing herſelf in the braveſt manner to come down 
amongſt them; tidings were brought in, that the 
watchman had from a tower diſcovered a company 
coming. This news was not very troubleſome: 
for the army, that lay in Ramoth Gilead, to be rea- 
dy againſt all attempts of the Aramires, was likely 

enough to be diſcharged upon ſome notice taken, 

that the enemy would not, or could not ſtir. On- 

ly the king ſent out an horſeman to know what 
the matter was, and to bring him word. The 
meſſenger coming to Jebu, and asking whether all 

were well, was retained by him, who intended to 
give the king as little _— as might be. The 

ſeeming negligence of this fellow in not returning 
with an anſwer, might 4 the matter to be of 

ſmall importance; yet the king to be ſatisfied, ſent 
out another, that ſhould bring him word how all 
went; and he was likewiſe detained by Fehy. Theſe 
dumb ſhews bred ſome ſuſpicion in Jehoram, whom 
the watchman certified of all that happened. And 
now the company drew ſo near, that they might, 
tho' not perfectly, be diſcerned, and notice taken of 
Fehu himſelf, by the furious manner of his march- 

ing. Wherefore the king, that was loth to diſcover 
any weakneſs, cauſed his chariot to be made ready,” 
and iſſued forth with Ahaziab king of Judah in his 
company, whoſe preſence added majeſty to his train, 
when ſtrength to reſiſt, or expedition to flee, had 
been more needful. This could not be done fo 
haſtily, but that Jehu was come even to the town's 
end, and there they met each other in the field of 
Naboth. Jehoram began to ſalute Fehu with terms 
of „ but receiving a bitter anſwer, his heart 
failed him, ſo that crying out upon the treaſon to 
his fellow-king, he turned away to have fled. But 
Fehu ſoon overtook him with an arrow, wherewith 
he ſtruck him dead, and threw his carcaſe into that 
field, which, purchaſed with the blood of the right- 
ful owner, was to be watered with the blood of the 
unjuſt poſſeflor. Neither did Ahaziah eſcape fo 
well, but that he was arreſted by a wound, which 
held him till death did ſeize upon him. 

The king's palace was joining to the wall, by the 
gate of the city, where Jezabel might ſoon be ad- 
vertiſed of this calamity, if ſhe' did not with her 
own eyes behold it. Now it was high time for her to 
call to God for mercy, whoſe judgment, pronoun- 
ced againſt her long before, had overtaken her when 
ſhe leaſt expected it. But ſhe, full of indignation 
and proud thoughts, made herſelf ready in all haſte, 
and painted her face, hoping with her ſtately and 
imperious looks to daunt the traitor, or at the 
leaſt to utter ſome Apophthegm, that ſhould expreſs 
her brave ſpirit, and i, him with ſuch a re- 
proach as might make him odious for ever. Little 
did ſhe think upon the hungry dogs, that were or- 
dained to devour her, whoſe paunches the ftibium, 
with which ſhe beſmeared her eyes, would more 
offend, than the ſcolding language, wherewith ſhe 
armed her tongue, could trouble the ears of him 
that had her in his power. As Jeba drew near, ſhe 
opened her window, and looking out upon him, be- 
gan to put him in mind of Einri, that had not 
long enjoyed the fruits of his treaſon, and murder 
of the king his maſter. This was in mere human 
valuation ſtoutly ſpoken, but was indeed a part of 
miſerable folly, as are all things, howſoever laud- 
able, if they have an ill relation to God the Lord 
of all. Her own eunuchs, that ſtood by and heard 
her, were not affected ſo much as with any compaſ- 
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ſion of her ſortune; much leſs was her enemy 
daunted with her proud ſpirit. When Jehu faw 
that ſhe did uſe the little remainder of her life in 
ſeeking to vex him; he made her preſently to un- 
derſtand her on eſtate, by deeds and not by words. 
He only called to her ſervants, to know which of 
them would be of his ſide, and ſoon found them 
ready to offer their ſervice; before the very face of 
— — lady. Hereupon he commanded them 
to caſt her down headlong: which immediately 
they perform d without all regard of her greatneſs 
and eſtate; wherein ſhe had a few hours before ſhi- 
ned fo gloriouſly in the eyes of men; of men that 
conſidered not the judgments of God that had been 
So periſhed this accurſed woman by the rude 
hands of her own ſervants; at the commandment of 
her greateſt enemy, that was yeſterday her ſubject, 
but now her lord: and ſhe periſhed © miſerably 
ſtruggling in vain with baſe grooms, who contu- 
mehouſly did hale and thruſt her, whilſt her inſult- 
ing enemy ſat on horſe-back, adding indignity to 
her grief by ſcornfully beholding the ſhameful man- 
ner of her fall, and trampling her body under foot. 
Her dead carcaſs that was left without the walls 
was devoured by dogs, and her very memory was 
odious. Thus the vengeance of God rewarded her 
idolatry, murder, and oppreffion, with flow, but 
ſure payment, and full intereſt. * 
Abaziab king of Judah flying apace from Jehu, 
was overtaken by the way where he lurked; and 
receiving his deadly wound in the kingdom of Sa- 
maria, was ſuffered to get him gone (which he did 
im all haſte) and ſeek his burial in his own king- 
dom : and' this favour he obtained for his grand- 
father's ſake, not for his father's, nor his own. He 
died at Megiddo, and was thence carried to Jeru- 
ſalem, where he was interred with his anceſtors, 
having reigned about one year, 


C HAP. XXI. 


Of Athalia, and whoſe ſon he was that 
ſucceeded ber. | 


„ 


Of Athalia's u/urping the kingdom, and what 
pretences ſhe might forge. 


F T E R the death of A4hazzab, it is ſaid, that 
A his houſe was not able to retain the kingdom 
which note, and the proceedings of Atha- 
lia upon the death of her ſon, have given occaſion 
to divers opinions concerning the pedigree of cas 
who reigned ſhortly after. For Athalia being thus 
diſpoiled of her ſon, under whoſe name ſhe had 
ruled at her pleaſure, did forthwith lay hold upon 
all the princes of the blood, and flew them, that fo 
ſhe might occupy the royal throne herſelf, and 
reign as queen, rather than live a ſubject. She had 
before-hand put into great place, and made coun- 
ſellors unto her ſon, ſuch as were fitteſt for her 
purpoſe, and ready at all times to execute her will: 
that ſhe kept a ſtrong guard about her, it is very 
likely; and as likely it is, that the great execution 
done by Fehoram, upon the princes, and many 
of the nobility, had made the people tame, 
and fearful to ſtir, whatſoever they ſaw or 
heard, b * 
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Yet ambition, how violent ſoever it be, is ſel- 
dom or never ſo ſhameleſs as to refuſe the commo- 
dity of goodly pretences offering themſelves ; but 
rather ſcrapes together all that will any way ſerve 
to colour her proceedings. . Wherefore it were 
not abſurd for us to think, that Atbalin, when ſhe 
ſaw the princes af the royal: blood, all f them in 
a manner, ſlain by her huſband, and afterwards his 
own children deſtroy'd by the Philiſtines, began 
even then to play her own game, f 


- 
* 


ſented her. Not without great ſhew of reaſon, ei- 
ther by her own mouth, or by ſome truſty creature 
of hers, might ſhe give him -to underſtand, how 
needful it were to take the heſt order whilft as yet 
he might, for fear of the worſt that might happen, 
If the iſſue of David, which now 
in his family, ſhould by any accident, fail (as wo- 
ful experience had already ſhewed what might at- 
ter come to paſs) the people of Juda were not un- 
likely to chooſe a king of ſome new ſtock, a po- 
pular ſeditious man peradventure, one that to coun- 
tenance his own unworthineſs, would not care what 
aſperſions he laid upon that royal houſe, which was 
fallen down. And who could aſſure him, that ſome 
ambitious ſpirit, foreſeeing what might be 


thereby, did not already cantrive the deſtruction of 


him, and all his ſeed ? Wherefore it were the viſeſt 
way to deſign by his authority, not only his ſuc- 


ceſſor, but alſo the reverſioner, and ſo to provide, 
that the crown might never be ſubject to any rifling, 


but remain in the diſpoſition of them that loved 
him beſt, if the worſt that might be feared coming 
to paſs, his on poſterity could not retain it. 

Such perſuaſions being urged, and earneſtly fol- 
lowed, by the importunate ſollicitation of her that 
governed his affections, were able to make the jea- 
lous tyrant think, that the only way to fruſtrate all 
devices of ſuch as gaped after a change, was to 
make her heir the laſt and youngeſt of his houſe, 
whom it moſt concern'd, as being the queen- mo- 
ther, to uphold the firſt and eldeſt. 

If Athalia took no ſuch courſe as this in her huſ- 
band's times, yet ſhe might do it in her fon's. For 
Ahazia (beſides that he was wholly ruled by his 
mother) was not likely to take much care for the ſe- 
curity of his half-brethren, or their children; as 
accounting his father's other wives, in reſpect of 
his own born-mother, little better than concubines, 
and their children bafely begotten. But if this 
miſchievous woman forgot herſelf ſo far in pr 1 
ed policy, that ſhe loſt all opportunity, which the 
od pony of her huſband *. ſon did afford, of 
procuring unto herſelf ſome ſeeming title: yet could 


ſhe afterwards fain ſome ſuch matter, as boldly ſhe. 


might: being ſure that none would ask to ſee her 
evidence, for fear of being ſent to learn the cer- 
tainty of her fon or huſband in another world, But 
I rather think that ſhe took order for her affairs 
beforchand. For tho? ſhe had no reaſon to ſuſpect 
or fear the ſudden death of her ſon, yet it was the 
wiſeſt way to provide betimes againſt all that might 
happen, whilſt her husband's iſſue by other women 
was young and unable to reſiſt. We plainly find 


that the brethren or nephews of Abazia, to the 
number of two and forty, were ſent to the court of 


Jſrael, only to ſalute the children of the king, and 
the children of the queen. 
which long journey, conſider'd together with the 
quality of theſe perſons (being in effect all the ſtock 
of Jehoram that could be grown to any ſtrength) 


Eccleſ. 1, 10. 


n game, reducing by arti- 
ficial practice, into fair likelihoods, choſe poſſibi- 
lities where with her . huſband's bad fortune had pre- 


remained only 


The ſlender occaſion of 


/ 
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makes it veay fuſpicious that their entertainment in 
Jezabel's hoaſe would only have been more for. 
mal, but little differing in ſubſtance, | from that 
which they found at the hand of; Jebu. He that 
looks into the D IIS and after 

| two queens, wi find ca enough to think no 
leſs. Of ſuch as have aſpired unto lordſtiips not 
belonging to them, and thruſt out the right heirs 
by pretence of teſtaments, that had no other vali- 
dity than the fword of ſuch as claimed by them 
could give, hiſtories of late, yea of many ages, af. 
ford plentiful examples: and the rule of Salomon is 
true: {s there am thing whereof one may ſay, le. 
hold, this is new ? It bath been already in the old 
time that was before us. That a king might ſhed 
his brother's blood, was proved by Solomon upon 
Adowuia ;, that he might alienate the crown from his 
natural heirs, ' David had given proof; but theſe 
had good ground of their doings. They which 
follow examples that pleaſe them, will negle& the 
reaſons ol. thoſe examples, if they pleaſe them not, 
and reſt contented with the ice, as more wil- 
lingly hewing what they may do, than acknowledg. 
ing why Solomon” flew his brother that had begun 
one rebellion, , and was entring into another. / > Fe. 
horam flew all. his brethren, wbich were better than 
he.: David purchaſed the kingdom, and might the 
more freely di yet he diſpoſed of it 'as 


poſe of it, 
the Lord apppinted ; if Fehorawm, who had loſt 
much and gotten nothing, thought that he might 
alienate the remainder at his pleaſure z or if Abaxia 
ſought to cut off the ſucceſſion of his brethren, or of 
their iſſue ; cither of theſe was to be anſwered with 
the words which Jeboiada the prieſt uſed afterwards, 
in declaring the title of Joaſb : Behold, the king's ſon 
muſt reign ; as the Lord bath ſaid of the ſons of 
David. Wheretore, tho? I hold it very probable, 
that Atbalia did pretend ſome title, whatſoever it 
might be, to the crown of Juda; yet it is moſt cer · 
tain, that ſhe had thereunto no right at all, but on- 
ly got it by treachery, murder, and open violence; 
and ſo ſhe held it fix whole years, and a part of the 
ſeventh in good ſeeming ſecurity. | 


S ner. I. 


How Jehu ſpent his time in Iſrael, ſe that he could 
not moleſt Athalia. 


I "eg os never go about to dif. 
turb her; which in reaſon he was likely to de- 
ſire, being an enemy to her whole houſe. But he 
was occupied at the firſt in eſtabliſhing himſelf, 
rooting out the poſterity of 4hab, and reformi 

ſomewhat in religion: afterwards in wars Againſt 
the Aramite, wherein he was ſo far overcharged, 
that hardly he could retain his own, much leſs at- 
tempt upon others. Of the line of Abab there were 
ſeventy living in Samaria, out of which number 
Jebu by letter, adviſed the citizens to fer up ſome 
one as king, and to prepare themſelves to fight in 
his defence. Hereby might they gather how con- 
fident he was, which they well underftood to pro- 
ceed from greater power about him, than they could 
gather to reſiſt him. Wherefore they took. exam- 
ple by the two kings whom he had flain, and be- 
ing exceedingly afraid of him, they offered him 
their ſervice ; wherein they ſo readily ſhewed them- 
ſelves obedient, that in leſs than one day's warning, 
they ſent him the heads of all thoſe princes, as they 
were injoined by a ſecond letter from him. After 
this, he ſurprized all the prieſts of Baal by a ſubtil- 
ty, ſeigning a great ſacriſice to their god, by which 


b 2 Chron, 21. 13. 


* 


Chap. XX. 


means he drew them altogether into one temple, 
where he flew them: and in the ſame zeal to God, 
utterly demoliſhed all the monuments of that im- 
FG the idolatry deviſed by Jeroboam, no 
king of Iſrael had ever greater reaſon than Jehu to 
it,” For he needed not to fear left the peo- 
ple ſhould be allured unto the houſe of David; it 
was (in appearance) quite rooted up, and the crown 
of Juda in the poſſeſſion of a cruel tyranneſs: he 
had received his kingdom by the unexpected 
of God; and further, in regard of his zeal expreſ- 
ſed in deſtroying Baal out of Iſratl, he was - 4 
miſed, notwithſtanding his following the ſin of Je- 
robuam, that the kingdom ſhould remain in his fa- 
mily, to the fourth generation. But all this would 


not ſerve z he would needs help to piece out God's | 


providence with his. own circumſpection; doing 
therein like a fooliſh greedy gameſter, who by 
ſtealing a needleſs card to aſſure himſelf of winning 
a ſtake, forfeits his whole teſt. He had queſtion- 
leſs diſpleaſed many, by that which he did againft 
Baal; and many more he ſhould offend by tak ing 
from them the uſe of a ſuperſtition, ſo * | 
tifed as was that — of Jeroboam. Yet all 
theſe, how many ſoever they were, had never once 
thought upon making him king, if God, whom 
(to retain them) he now forſook, had not given 
him the crown, when more difficulties appeared in 
the way of getting it,, than could at any time after 
be found. in the means of holding it. 

This ingratirude of Jebu drew terrible vengeance 
of God upon //-ael, whereof Hazael king of Da- 
maſcus was the executioner, The cruelty of this 
barbarous prince we may find in the prophecy of 
Elizeus, who foretold it, ſaying: Their ftrong 
cities ſhalt thou ſot on fire ; and their young men ſhalt 
thou ſlay with the ſword, and ſhalt daſp their in- 
fants againſt the flones, and rent in pieces their wo- 
men with child. So did not only the wickedneſs of 
Abab cauſe the ruin of his whole houſe, but the 
obſtinate idolatry of the people bring a lamentable 
miſery upon all the land. For the of Hazae/s 
victory was not quenched with the deſtruction of a 
few towns, nor wearied with one invaſion ; but he 
b ſinoto them in all the coafts of 1ſrael, and waſted 
all the country beyond the river of Jordan. Not- 
withſtanding all thefe calamities, it ſeems that the 
people repented not of their idolatry ( For in thoſe 
days the Lord began to loath Iſrael) but rather it is 
likely, that they bemoaned the noble houſe of A. 
hab, under which they had beaten thoſe enemies 
to whom they were now a prey, and had brave- 
ly fought for the conqueſt of Syria, where they 

had enlarged their border, by winning Ramoth Gi- 
lead, and compelled Bonbadad to reſtore the ci- 
ties which his father had won: whereas now they 
were fain to make wotul fhifts, living under a lord 
that had better fortune and courage in murdering 
his matter that had put him in truſt, than in de- 
tending” his people from their cruel enemies. Thus 
it commonly falls out, that they who can find all 
manner of difficulzies in ſerving him, to whom no- 
thing is difficult, are, inſtead of the eaſe and plea- 
lure to themſelves propounded courſes, 
over-whelm*d with the troubles which they ſought 
to avoid, and therein by God whom they firft tor- 
look, forſaken, and left unto the wretched labours 
of their own blind wiſdom, wherein they had re- 
poled all their confidence. 
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SE c r. III. 
O Athalia's government. 


'HESE calamities falling upon 
Athalia fate on that ſide, giving her leiſure 

to look to chings at home; as having little to do 
abroad, unleſi it were ſo that ſhe held fore corre- 
ſpondency with Haza, — 44 therein to imi- 
tate her husband's grandfather king , who had 
probability that ſhe did 
ſo, may be gathered out ot that which is recorded 
of her doings. For we find, that this © wicked A- 


| thalia and ber children braks ap the houſe 1 Cod, 


and all things that were dedicate for the houſe of the 
Lord did they beſtoꝛ upon Baalim. Such a ſacri- 
ege, tho' it proceeded from a deſire to ſet out 
her own idolatry, with fach pomp as might make 
it the more glorious in the people's eyes, was not 
likely to want ſome. fair pretext of neceſſity of the 
ſtate ſo requiring: in which caſe others before her 
had made bold with that holy place, and her next ſuc- 
ceſſor was fain to do the like, being thereunto for- 


prac- ced by Haas, who perhaps was delighted with 


the taſte of chat which was formerly thence extract- 
ed for his ſake. 120 

Under rhis impious government of Arhalia, the 
devotion of the prieſts and Levizes was very notable, 
and ſerved (no doubt) very much to retain the peb« 
ple in the religion taught by God himſelf, how- 
ſoever the queen's proceedings advanc'd the contra- 
ry. For the poverty of that ſacred tribe of Levi 


muſt needs have been exceeding great at this time, 


all their lands and ſſions in the ten tribes be- 
ing utterly loſt, the oblations and other perquiſites, 
by which they liv'd, being now very few, and ſinall; 
and the ſtore laid up in better times under godly 
kings, being all taken away by ſhameful robbery. 
Yet they upheld in all this miſery the ſervice of God, 
and the daily facrifice, keeping daily their courſes, 
and performing obedience to the high prieſt, no 
leſs than in thoſe days wherein their entertainment 
was far better. | 


810 7. IV. 
Of the preſervation of Joas. 


E HOLA DA then occupied the priefthood, an 
honourable, wiſe, and religious man. Lo his 
carefulneſs it may be aſcribed, that the ſtate of the 
church was in ſome ſlender fort upheld in thoſe un- 
happy times. His wife was Zehoſbaberh, who was 
daughter of king Jehuram, and ſiſter to Abazia, a 
godly lady and virtuous, whoſe piety makes it 
ſeem that Athalia was not her mother, tho' her ac- 
ceſs to the court argue the contrary : but her diſ- 
creet carriage might more eaſily procure her wel- 
come to her own father's houſe, than the education 
under ſuch a mother could have permitted her to be 
ſuch as ſhe was. By her care Joas the young prince 
that reigned ſoon after, was convey'd out of the 
nurſery, when Athalia deſtroy'd all the king'schil- 
dren, and was carried ſecretly into the temple, 
where as ſecretly he was brought up. How it came 
to paſs that this young child was not hunted out, 
when his body was miffing ; nor any great reckon- 
ing (for ought that we find) made of his eſcape, 
J will not ſtand to examine; for it was not good 
in policy, that the people ſhould hear ſay, that one 
of the children had avoided that cruel blow ; it 
might have made them hearken after innovations, 
and ſo be the leſs conformable to the preſent go- 
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vernment. So Joa was delivered out of that 
Naughter, he and his nurſe being gone no man 
could tell whither, and might be thought peradven- 
ture to be caſt away, as having no other guard than 
a poor woman that gave him ſuck, who fooliſhly 
doubting that ſhe herſelf ſhould have been ſlain, was 
fled _ with him into ſome deſolate place, where 
it was like enough that ſhe and he ſhould periſh. 
In ſuch caſes flatterers, or men deſirous of reward, 
eaſily coin ſuch tales, and rather ſwear them to be 
true in their own knowledge, than they will loſe the 
thanks due to their joyful tidings. 


| + . mani wah on; 

That Joas did not deſcend from Nathan, 
UT (as it is more eaſy to find a difficulty in 
that which is related, than to ſhew-how' it 
might have otherwiſe. been) the pedigree. of this 
Foas is, by them which think him not the ſon of 
Ahazia, ſet down in ſuch fort that it may very uſt. 
ly be ſuſpected. They ſay that he deſcended: from 
Nathan the fon of David, and not from Solomon; 
to which purpoſe they bring a hiſtory (I know: not 
whence) of two families of the race of David, ſay- 


ing that the line of Solomon held the kingdom with: 


S'R CT: Vo 
Whoſe ſon Joas WAS: 


＋ 1 wide 
Whether Joas may be thought likely to have been the 
ſon of Ahazia. 


T OW concerning this * Foas, whoſe ſon he 
was, it is a thing of much difficulty to af- 

firm, and hath cauſed much controverſy among 
writers. The places of ſcripture, which call him 
the ſon of Ahazia, ſeem plain enough. How any 
fgure of the Hebrew language might give the title 
5 unto him, in regard that he was his ſucceſſor, 
I neither by myſelf can find, nor can by any help 


of authors learn how to anſwer the difficulties, ap- , | 
of the fathers, and by Lyra, and Abulenſis, who fol- 


aring in the contrary opinions of them, that think 
im to have been, or not, the natural ſon of Abazza. 
For whereas it is faid, that b zhe houſe of Ahazia 
was not able to retain the kingdom ; ſome do infer 
that this Joas was not properly called his ſon, but 
was the next of his kindred, and therefore ſucceeded 
him, as a ſon in the inheritance of his father. And 
hereunto the murder committed by Athalia, doth 
very well agree. For ſhe perceiving that the king- 
dom was to fall into their hands, in whom ſhe had 
no intereſt, might eaſily find cauſe to fear, that the 
tyranny exerciſed by her husband, at her inſtiga- 
tion, upon ſo many noble houſes, would now be re- 
venged upon herſelf, The ruin of her idolatrous 
religion might in this caſe terrify both her and her 
minions ; the ſentence of the law rewarding that of- 
fence with death, and the tragedy of Jezabel teach- 
ing her what might happen to another queen. All 
this had little concerned her, if her own grand- 


child had been heir to the crown; for ſhe that had 


power enough to make herſelf queen, could with 
more eaſe, and leſs envy, have taken upon her the 
office of a protector, by which authority ſhe might 
have done her pleaſure, and been the more both 
obeyed by others, and ſecure of her own eſtate, as 
not wanting an heir. Wherefore it was not need- 
ful, that ſhe ſhould be ſo unnatural, as to deſtroy 
the child of her own ſon, of whoſe life ſhe might 
have made greater uſe, than-ſhe could of his death ; 
whereas indeed the love of grand-mothers to their 
nephews is little leſs than that of mothers to their 
children. 

This argument is very ſtrong ; for it may ſeem 
incredible, that all natural affection ſhould be caſt 
aſide, when as neither neceſſity urgeth, nor any com- 
modity thereby gotten requireth it; yea when all hu- 
man policy doth teach one the ſame, which nature 


without reaſon would have perſuaded. | 
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this condition, that if at any time it failed, the fa. 


mily of Nathan ſhould ſucceed it. 
this Nathan, the ſon of David, there are that would 
have him to be Nathan the prophet, who (as 

think) was by David adopted. And of this opi- 
nion was Origen, as alſo St. Auguſtine ſometime 
was; but afterwards he revoked it, as was meet; 
for this Nathan is reckoned among the ſons of Da- 
vid, by © Bathſhua the daughter of Ammiel, and 
therefore could not be the prophet. Gregory Na- 
Zianzene (as I find him cited by Peter Martyr) and 
after him Eraſmus and Faber Stapulenſis, have. like- 
wiſe held the ſame of Foas, deriving him from 
Nathan. But Nathan, and thoſe other brethren 
of Solomon by the ſame mother, are upon 
good likelihoods, to have been the children of Uria 
the Hittite and ſo are they accounted by ſi 


low the Hebrew expoſitors of that place in the firſt of 
Chronicles, The words of Solomon, calling himſelf 
the only begotten of his mother, do approve this 
expoſition; for we read of no more than two ſons 
which Bathſbua or Bathſbeba did bear unto David, 
whereof the one, begotten in adultery, died an in- 
tant, and Solomon only of her children by the king 
did live. So that the reſt muſt needs have been 
the children of Uria, and are thought to have been 
David's only by adoption. Wherefore, if Foas 
had not been the ſon of Abazia, then muſt that pe- 
digree have been falfe, wherein St. Matthew deri- 
veth him lineally from Solomon; yea, then had not 
our bleſſed Saviour iſſued from the loins of David, 


according to the fleſh, but had only been of his line 


by courteſy of the nation, and form of law, as any 
other might have been. As for the authority of 
Philo, which hath drawn many late writers into the 
opinion that Joas was not of the poſterity of Solo- 
mon, it is enough to ſay that this was Frier Annius's 
Philo: for no other edition of Philo hath any ſuch 
_ : but Annius can make authors to ſpeak what 
e liſts, 


+ UI. 


That Joas may probably be thought to have been 
the ſon of Jehoram. 


N fo doubtful a caſe, if it ſeem lawful to hold 
an opinion that no man hath yet thought upon, 
methinks it were not amiſs to lay open at once, 
peruſe together two places of Scripture, whereot the 
d one telling the wickedneſs of Jeboram, the ſon of 
Jehoſbaphat, king of Fudah, for which he and his 
children periſhed, rehearſeth it as one of God's 
mercies towards the houſe of David, that according 
to his promiſe he would give him à ligbt, and 10 
bis children for ever: the other doth ſay, that ſor 
the offences of the ſame Jehoram, 17 % 4 
on left him ſave Jehoahas, the youngeſt of bis ſons. 
—. if it — 7 regard of God's Sn to Da- 


vid, 
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vid, that, after thoſe maſſacres of Jehorum M All 
his brethren, and of the Philigines and a 
upon the children of Jebhoram, one of the ſeed of 


David eſcaped; why may it not be thought that 
he was ſaid to have eſcaped; in whom the line of 


David was preſerved? for had all the race of Solomon 
been rooted up in theſe woeful tragedies; and the 
progeny of Nathan ſucceeded in place thereof, like 
it is, that ſome remembrance more particu- 
lar would have been extant of an event ſo memora- 
ble. That the race of Nathan was not extinguiſli- 
ed, it is indeed apparent by the Genenlogy of our 
Lord, as it is recounted by St. Lutte; but the pre- 
ſervation of the houſe of David, mentioned in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles, was performed in the 
perſon of Jeboahas, in whom the royal branch of 
Solomon, the natural; and not only legal iſſue re- 
maining of David, was kept alive. - Wherefore it 
may be thought that this Joas, who followed Atha- 
lia in the kingdom, was the youngeſt ſon of Feho- 
ram, whoſe life Athalia, as a ſtep-dame, was not un- 
likely to purſue. For it were not eaſily underſtood, 
why the preſervation of David's line, by God's eſ- 
pecial mercy in regard of his promiſe made, ſhould 
rtain rather to that time, when beſides Abaz ia 
imſelf there were two and forty of his * brethren, or 
(as in another place they are called) ſons of his bre- 
thren, remaining alive, which afterwards were all 
flain by Fehu, than have reference to the lamentable 
v deſtruction, and little Jeſs than extirpation of that 
progeny, wherein one only did eſcape, Certainly 
that inhuman murder which Jehoram committed 
upon his brethren, if it were (as appeareth in the 
hiſtory) revenged upon his own children, then was 
not this vengeance of God accompliſhed by the 
Philiſtines and Arabians, but being only begun by 
them, was afterwards proſecuted by Fehu, and final- 
ly took effect by the hands of that ſame wicked wo- 
man, at whoſe inſtigation he had committed ſuch 
barbarous outrage. And from this execution of 
God's heavy judgment laid upon © Fehoram and all 
his children, only Jehoahas, his youngeſt ſon, was 
exempted ; whom therefore if I ſhould affirm to be 
the ſame with Joas, which is called the ſon of Aba- 
zia, I ſhould not want good probability. Some 
further appearance of neceſſity there is, which doth 
argue that it could no otherwiſe have been. For it 
was the youngeſt ion of Fehoram in whom the race 
was preſerved, which could not in any likelihood 
be Ahazia, ſeeing that he was twenty years old at 
the leaſt (as is already noted) when he began to 
reign, and conſequently was bort in the eighteenth 
or twentieth year of his father's age. Now I know 
not whether of the two is more unlikely, either 
that Jehoram ſhould have begotten many children 
before he was eighteen years old, or that havin 
(as he had) many wives and children, he ſhould 
upon the ſudden, at his eighteenth year, become 
unfruitful, and beget no more in twenty years fol- 


lowing: each of which muſt have been true, if this 


were true that Ahazia was the ſame Jehoabas, which 
was his youngeſt ſon. But this inconvenience is 
taken away, and thoſe other doubts ariſing from 
the cauſeleſs cruelty of Athalia, in ſeeking the life 
of Joas, are eaſily cleared, if Foas and Fehoahas 
were one. Neither doth his age withſtand this opini- 
on, tar he was /even years old when be began to reign; 
which if we underſtand of years compleat, he might 
have been a year old at the death of Fehoram, being 
begotten ſoryewhar after the beginning of his ſick- 
nels. Neither is it more abſurd to ſay that he was 


che natural ſon of Jehoram, though called the fon 
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of Abaxia, than it were to fay, as great authors 
have done, this difficulty notwithſtanding, that he 
was of the poſterity of Nathan. One thing indeed 
I know not how to anſwer ; which, had it concur- 
red with the reſt, might have ſerved as th 

foundation of this opinion. The name of Jehoabas, 
that ſoundeth much more near to Jo, than to A. 
hazia, in an Engliſh ear, doth in the Hebrew (as 'l 
am informed by ſome skilful in that language) 
through the diverſity of certain letters, differ much 
from that which it moſt reſembleth in our weſtern 
manner of writing, and little from the other. Now 
although it be ſo that Ahagia himſelf be alſo calPd 
* Azaria, and muſt have had three names, if he 
were the ſame with Fehoahas ; in which manner 
Joas might alſo have had ſeveral names; yet be- 
cauſe I find no other warrant hereof than a bare 
poſſibility, I will not preſume to N. de 
upon the weak foundation of mine own' conjecture, 
but leave all to the conſideration of fuch as have 
more ability to judge, and leiſure to conſider of this 
Point. | : 


＋ IV. 


Upon what reaſons Athalia might ſeek to deſtroy Joas, 
if he were her own grand- child. 


F therefore we ſhall follow that which is common- 
I ly received, and interpret the text according to 
the letter, it may be ſaid that Athalia was not on- 
ly blinded by the paſſions of ambition and zeal to 
her idolatrous worſhip of Baalim, but purſued the 
accompliſhment of ſome natural deſires, in ſeeking 
the d ion of her grand-child, and the reſt of 
the blood royal. For whether it were ſo that 4tha- 
lia (as proud and cruel women are not always chaſt) 
had imitated the liberty of Jezabe/, her ſiſter- in- 
law, whoſe f whoredoms were upbraided 40 Jebu to 
her ſon; or whether ſhe had children by ſome for- 
mer huſband, before ſhe was married unto Fehoram 
(which is not unlikely in regard of her age, who 
was daughter of Omri, and ſiſter to Ahab) certain 
it is that ſhe had ſons of her own, and thoſe old 
enough to be employed, as they were, in robbing 
of the temple. So it is not greatly to be wondered 
at, that to ſettle the crown upon her own children, 
ſhe did ſeek to cut off, by wicked policy, all other 
claims. As for Joas, it ſhe were his grand-mother, 
yet ſhe might miſtruſt the intereſt which his mo- 
ther would have in him, leſt when he came to years 
it might withdraw him from her devotion. And 
hereof (beſides that women do commonly better 
love their daughters huſbands than their ſons wives) 
there is ſome appearance in the reign of her ſon: 
for ſhe made him ſpend all his time in idle journies, 


g to no other apparent end, than that ſhe might rule 


at home; and he living abroad, be eſtranged from 
his wife, and entertain ſome new fancies, wherein 
Fezabel had cunning enough to be his tutoreſs. 
But when the ſword of Fehu had rudely cut in ſun- 
der all theſe fine devices, then was Athalia tain to 
go roundly to work, and do as ſhe did, whereby 
ſhe thought to make all ſure. Otherwiſe, if (as I 
could rather think) ſhe were only ſtep-dame to Foas, 


we need not ſeek into the reaſons moving her to take 


away his life; her own hatred was cauſe enough to 
diſpatch him among the firft, 
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The HIS TOR 


0. S K 0 =. VI. 
A digreſion, wherein is maintained the liberty of 
p uſing conjecture in hiſtories. 


Fi'HUS much concerning the perſon of Foas, 
from whom, as from a new root, the tree of 
avid was propagated into many branches. In 
dling of which matter, the more I conſider the 
nature of this hiſtory, and the diverſity between it 
and others, the leſs methinks I need to ſuſpect 
mine own preſumption, as deſerving blame, for 
Eurioſity in matter of doubt, or boldneſs in liberty 
of conjecture. For all hiſtories do give us informa- 
tion of human counſels and events, as far forth as 
the knowledge and faith of the writers can afford ; 
but of God's will, by which all things are ordered, 
they ſpeak only at random, and many times falſly. 
This we often find in prophane writers, who aſcribe 
the ill ſucceſs of great undertakings to the neglect 
of ſome impious rites,;. whereof indeed God abhor- 
red the performance as vehemently, as they thought 
him to be highly offended with the omiſſion, Here- 
at we may the leſs wonder, if we conſider the an- 
ſwer made by the Fews in Egypt unto Jeremy the 
prophet, reprehending their otatry. For, howſo- 
ever the written law of God was known unto the 
people, and his puniſhments laid upon them for 
contempt thereof were very terrible, and even then 
but newly executed; yet were they ſo obſtinately 
bent unto their own wills, that they would not by 
any means be drawn to acknowledge the true cauſe 
of their affliction. But they told the prophet round- 
ly, that they would worſhip the queen of heaven, 
as they and their fathers, their kings and their prin- 
ces had uſed to do; For then, ſaid they, had we 
plenty of victuals, and were well, and felt no evil : 
adding that all manner of miſeries were befallen 
them, ſince they left off that ſervice of the Queen 
of heaven. So blind is the wiſdom of man, in 
looking into the counſel of God, which to find out 
there is no better or other guide than his own writ- 
ten will, not perverted by vain additions. 
t this hiſtory of the kings of rae] and Judah 
hath herein a fin prerogative above all that 
have been written by the moſt ſufficient of merely 
human authors: it ſetteth down expreſsly the true 
and firſt cauſes of all that happened; not imputing 
the death of Ahab to his over-forwardneſs in battle, 
the ruin of his family to the ſecurity of Feroboam 
in Jezreel, nor the victories of Hazael to the 
t commotions raiſed in {/rae/, by the comi 
in of Jebhu; but referring all unto the will of God, 
I mean, to his revealed will: from which, that 
his hidden purpoſes do not vary, this ſtory, by ma- 
ny great examples, gives moſt notable proof. True 
it is, that the concurrence of ſecond cauſes with their 
effects, 1s in theſe books nothing largely deſcribed ; 
nor perhaps exactly in any of thoſe hiſtories that are 
in theſe points moſt copious. For it was well no- 
ted by that worthy gentleman bSir Philip Sidney, that 
hiſtorians do borrow of poets,not only much of their 
ornament, but ſomewhat of their ſubſtance. Infor- 
mations are often falſe, records not always true, and 
notorious actions commonly inſufficient to diſcover 
the paſſions, which did ſet them firſt on foot. 
Wherefore they are fain (I ſpeak of the beſt, and 
in that which was allowed: for to take out of Livy 
every one circumſtance of Claudius his journey a- 
gainſt Aſdrubal in Italy, fitting all to another buſi. 
neſs, or any practice of that kind, is neither hiſto- 
rical nor poetical) to ſearch into the particular hu- 


a Jer, 44. 17, 18. 


b Sir Philip Sidney, 
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mours of princes, and of thoſe wWlüch have govern, 
ed their affections, or the inſtruments by which 
they wrought, from whence they do collect the moſt 
likely motives,” or impediments of every bulinek ; 
imagine, the matter in hand, they judiciouſly 
2 the detects in counſel, or obliquity in pro- 
cceding. N Dit u. | 3 

Yet all this, for the molt -part, 1s not enough to 
give aſſurance, howſoever it may give ſatisfaction. 
For the heart of man is unſcarchable ; and princes, 
howſoever their intents - be feldom hidden from 
ſome of thoſe many eyes which pry both into 
them, and into ſuch as hve about them, yet ſome. 
times either by their own cleſe remper, or by ſome 
ſubtile miſt, they conceal the truth from all re. 
pars Tea, many times the affections them. 

Ives lie dead, and buried in oblivion, when the 
preparations which they begat are converted to ano- 
ther uſe, The induſtry of an hiſtorian having ſo 
2 wang nn oe hr ti 1 well | be excu- 

„when finding apparent c enough of things 
done, it forbeareth to make further ſearch; tho' it 
often fall out, where ſundry 6ecaſions work: to the 
lame end, that one ſmall matter in a weak mind is 
more effectual than many chat ſcem far greater. So 
comes it many times to paſs, that great fires, which 
conſume whole houſes or towns, begin with a few 
ſtraws that are waſted or not ſeen; when the flame 
is diſcovered, having faſtned upon ſome wood pile, 
that catcheth all about it.  Queſtionleſs it is, that 
the war commenced by Darius, and purſued by 
Xerxes againſt the Greeks, proceeded from a deſire 
of the Per fans to enlarge their empire: howſoever 
the enterprize of the Athenians upon Sardes, was 
noſed abroad as the ground of that quarrel ; yet 
© Herodotus telleth us, that the wanton defire of queen 
Atoſſa, to have the Greciay dames her bondwomen, 
did firſt move Darius to prepare for this war, be- 
fore he had received any injury ; and when he did 
not yet ſo much deſire to get more, as to enjoy 
what was already gotten. 

I will not here ſtand to argue whether Ferodotus 
be more juſtly reprehended by ſome, or defended by 
others, tor alledging the vain appetite, and ſecret 
ſpeech of the queen in bed with her husband, as the 
cauſe of thoſe great evils following; this I may 
boldly affirm (having, I think, in every eſtate 
ſome ſufficient witneſs) that matters of much con- 
ſequence, founded in all ſeeming upon ſubſtantial 
reaſons, have iſſued indeed from ſuch petty trifles, 
as no hiſtorian would either think upon, or could 
well ſearch out. 

Therefore it was a good anſwer that Sixtus Quin- 
tus the pope made to a certain friar coming to viht 
him in his popedom, as having long before, in his 
meaner eſtate, been his familiar friend. This poor 
friar being emboldned by the pope to uſe his old 
liberty of ſpeech, adventured to tell him, that he 
very much wondred how it was poſſible for his ho- 
lineſs, whom he rather took for a direct honeſt man, 
than any cunning politician, to attain: unto the pa- 

in compaſling of which, all the ſubtilty, 
aid he, ofthe moſt crafty brains, find work enough: 
and therefore the more I think upon the art of the 
conclave, and your unaptneſs thereto, the more 1 
needs muſt wonder. Pope Sixtzs, to ſatisfy the 
plain-dealing triar, dealt with him again as plainly, 
ſlaying, Hadſt thou lived abroad as I have done, 
and ſeen by what folly this world js governed, 
thou wouldit wonder at nothing. / 
- Surely, if this be referred unto thoſe exorbitant 


in his apslogy for poetry. e Hggod. I. 1. 


engines, 
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ines; by which the courſe-of affairs is moved. Such; or little different, is the buſineſs that I have 
The pofie faid true : for the wiſeſt of men are not now in hand: wherein I cannot believe that any 
without their vanities, ' which requiring and finding man of judgment will tax me as either fabulous or 
mutual toleration, work more cloſely, and eurnaſt. pte ſumptuous. For he doth not feign, that rehear- 
ly, than right reaſon either needs or can. But if ſeth probabilites as bare conjectures; neither doth 
. lift up dur thoughts to that ſupreme governor, he deprive the text, that ſecketh to illuſtrate, and 


of whoſe empire all that is true, which: by the poet 


was faid of Jupiter - ' 5 

ui terram inerten, qui mare temperat 

Pentoſum, & urbes, regnaque triſtia, 

_ Divoſque, mortaleſque turmas, 

Imperio regit unus quo. 2 4 55 

Who rules the duller earth, the wind- ſwoln 
ſtreams, Nr 

The civil cities, and th infernal realms, 

Who th'hoſt of heaven and the mortal band, 

Alone doth govern by his juſt command. 


Then ſhall: we find the quite contrary, In him 
there is no uncertainty nor change; he foreſeeth all 


things, and all things diſpoſeth to his own honour; 


he neither deceiveth nor can be deceived; but con- 
tinuing one and the ſame for ever, doth conſtantly 
ern all creatures by that law which he hath pre- 
eribed, and will never alter. The vanities of men 
ile their vain contrivers, and the proſperity of 
the wicked is the way leading to their deſtruction: 
yea, this broad and headlong paſſage to hell, is not 
io delightful as it ſeemeth at the firſt entrance, but 
hath growing in it, beſides the poiſons which in- 
fect the ſoul, many cruel thorns ly wounding 
the body z all which, if any few eſcape, they have 
only this miſerable advantage of others, that their 
deſcent was the more' ſwift and expedite. But the 
ſervice of God is the path guiding us to perfect ha 
ineſs, and hath in it a true, tho? not compleat fe- 
beiey, yielding ſuch abundance of joy to the con- 
ſcience, as doth eaſily countervail all affliftions 
whatſoever : tho? indeed thoſe brambles that ſome - 
times tear the ſkin of ſuch as walk in this bleſſed 
way, do commonly lay hold upon them at ſuch 
time as they ſit down to take their eaſe, and make 
them wiſh themſelves at their journies end, in pre- 
ſence of their Lord, whom they faithfully ſerve; in 
whoſe Preſence is the fulneſs of joy, and at whoſe 
right hand are pleaſures for evermore, Pſal. xvi. 11. 
Wherefore it being the end and ſcope of all hif- 
tory, to teach by examples of times paſt, ſuch wiſ- 
dom as may guide our deſires and actions, we 
ſhould not marvel tho? the chronicles of the kings 
of Judah and Iſrael, being written by men inſpired 
with the ſpirit of God, inſtruct us chiefly in that 
which is moſt requiſite for us to know, as the 
means to attain unto true felicity, both here, and 
hereafter, propounding examples which illuſtrate 
this infallible rule, The fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wiſdom. Had the expedition of Xerxes 
(as it was foretold by Daniel) been written by ſome 
het after the captivity, we may well believe, 
that the counſel of God therein, and the execution 
of his righteous will, ſhould have occupied either 
the whole, or the principal room in that narration, 
Vet had not the purpoſe of Darius, the deſire of 
his wife, and the buſineſs at Sardes, with other oc- 
currents, been the leſs true, tho* they might have 
been omitted, as the leſs material : but theſe things 
it had been lawful for any man to gather out of pro- 
phane hiſtories, or out of circumſtances otherwiſe 
appearing, wherein he ſhould not have done injury 
to the ſacred writings, as long as he had forborn 
to derogate from the firſt cauſes, by aſcribing to the 
ſecond more than was due, | 


make good in human reaſon, thoſe things which au- 
thority alone, without further circumſtance, ought to 
have: confirmed in every man's belief. And this 
may ſuffice in defence of the liberty which I have 
uſed in conjectures, and may hereafter uſe when oc 


_ eaſion ſhall require, as neither unlawful, nor un- 


be ſeeming an hiſtorian, 
Sr cr. VII. 
The conſpiracy againſt Athalia. 


\ V HEN Aibalia had now fix years and 
ä longer worn the crown of Fadab, and had 
found neither any foreign enemy, nor domeſtica] 
adverſary to diſturb her poſſeſſion, ſuddenly the pe- 
riod of her glory, and reward of her wickedneſs 
meeting together, took her away without any warn- 
mg, by a violent and ſhameful death. For the 
growth of the young prince began to be ſuch, as 
permitted him no longer to be, concealed 3 and it 
had been very unfitting that his education ſhould 
be ſimple, to make him ſeem the child of ſome 
poor man (as for his ſaſety it was requiſite) when 
his capacity required to have been endued with the 
ſtomach and qualities meet for a king. All this Je- 
hoiada the prieſt conſidered, and withal the great 
increaſe of impiety, which taking deep root in the 
court, was likely to ſpread itſelf over all the coun - 
try, if care were not uſed to weed it up very ſpeedi- 
ly, Wherefore he aſſociated unto himſelf five of the 
captains, in whoſe fidelity he had beſt aſſurance, 
and having taken an oath of them, and ſhewed them 
the king's ſon, he made a covenant with them, to ad- 
vance him to the kingdom.” Theſe drew in others 
of the principal men to countenance the action, pro- 
curing at the firſt only, that they ſhould repair to 
Jeruſalem, where they were further acquainted with 
the whole matter. There needed not many per- 
ſuaſions to win them to the buſineſs : the promife of 
the Lord unto the houſe of David was enough to 
aſſure them, that the action was both lawful, and 
likely to ſucceed as they defired. 

But in compaſſing their intent, ſome difficulties 
appeared. For it was not to be hoped, that with 
open force they ſhould bring their purpoſe to good 
iſſue 3 neither were the captains, and other aſſoclates 
of Feboiada, able by cloſe working to draw together 
ſo many truſty and ſerviceable hands as would ſuf. 
fice to manage the buſineſs. To help in this caſe, 
the prieft gave order to ſuch of the Levites as had 
finiſned their courſes in waiting on the divine ſer- 
vice at the temple, and were now relieved by others 
that ſucceeded in their turns, that they ſhould not 
depart until they knew his farther pleaſure. So by 
admitting the new comers, and nat diſcharging the 
old, he had, without any noiſe, made up ſuch a 
number as would be able to deal with the queen's 
ordinary guard, and that was enough ; for if the 
tyranneſs did not prevail againſt them ar the firſt 
brunt, the favour of the people was like to ſhew itſc1t 
on their fide who made head againſt her. Theſe 
Levites were 7 ——— in the inner court of the temple, 
about the perſon of the king, who as yet was kept 
cloſe ; the tollowers of the captains, and other adhe. 
rents were beſtowed in the outer courts: as for wea- 


Pons, the temple itſelf had ſtore enough; king 


David, 
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David had left an armoury to the place, which was 
now employ'd to the defence of his iſſue. 
All things being in a readineſs, and the day 
come wherein this high deſign was to be put in 
execution, Jehoiada deliver d unto the captains! 
armour for them and their | adherents, -- appoin- 
ted a guard unto the king's perſon, produc'd 
him openly, and gave unto him the crown; uſing 
all ceremonies accuſtomed in ſuch ſolemnities, 
with great applauſe of the people. Of theſe do- 
ings the queen was the laſt that heard any word 
which is not ſo ſtrange as it may ſeem ; for inſo- 
lent natures, by dealing outragiouſly with ſuch as 
bring them ill tidings, do commonly loſe the bene- 
fit of hearing what is to be feared, whilft yet it 
may be prevented, and have no information of dan- 
ger, till their own eyes, amazed with the ſud- 
denneſs, behold it in the ſhape of inevitable miſ- 
chief. f 
All Feruſalem was full of the rumour, and en- 
tertained it with very good liking. Some carried 
home the news, others ran forth to ſee, and the 
common joy was ſo great, that without apprehen- 
ſion of peril, under the windows of the court, were 
the people running and praiſing the kinga. Athalia 
hearing and beholding the extraordinary concourſe, 
and noiſe, of folks in the ſtreets, making towards 
the temple, with much unuſual paſſion in their looks, 
did preſently conceive, that ſomewhat worthy of 
her care was happened; tho? what it might be ſhe 
did not apprehend. Howſoever it were, ſhe meant 
to uſe her own wiſdom in looking into the matter, 
and ordering, all as the occaſion might happen to 
require. It may be, that ſhe thought it ſome eſpe- 
cial ſolemnity uſed in the divine ſervice, which 
cauſed this much ado ; and hereof the unaccuſtom- 
ed number of Levites, and of other devout men, 
about the town, might give ſome preſumption. 
Many things argue that ſhe little thought upon 
her own tragedy 3; altho* Joſephus would make it 
ſeem otherwiſe. For we find in the text, b She 
came to the people into the houſe of the Lord (which 
was near to her palace) and that when ſhe looked 
and ſaw the king ſtand by his pillar, as the man- 
ner was, with the princes, or great men of the 
land by him, and the trumpeters proclaiming him, 
ſhe rent her cloaths, and cry'd, Treaſon, Treaſon. 
Hereby it appears, that ſhe was quietly going, with- 
out any miſtruſt or fear, to take her place, which 
when ſhe found occupied by another, then ſhe be- 
gan to afflict herſelf, as one caſt away, and cry'd 
out in vain upon the treaſon whereby ſhe ſaw that 
ſhe mult periſh. But that ſhe came with a guard 
of armed men to the temple (as Joſephus report- 
eth) and that her company being beaten back, ſhe 
entred alone, and commanded the people to kill 
the young tyrant, I find no where in ſcripture, 
neither do I hold it credible. For had ſhe truly 
known how things went, ſhe would ſurely have ga- 
thered her friends about her, and uſed thoſe forces 
in defence of her crown, by which ſhe got it, and 
hitherto had held it. Certainly, if it were granted, 
that ſhe, like a new Semiramis, did march in the 
head of her troop, yet it had been meer madneſs in 
her to enter the place alone, when her aſſiſtants 
were kept out ; but if ſhe, perceiving that neither 
her authority, nor their own weapons, could pre- 
vail to let in her guard, would nevertheleſs take 
upon her to command the death of the new king, 
calling a child of ſeven years old a conſpirator, 
and bidding them to kill him, whom ſhe ſaw to 
be armed in his defence, may we not think that ſhe 
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was mad in the moſt extreme degree? Certain it is, 
that the counſel of God would have taken eſſect, in 
her deſtruction, had ſhe uſed the moſt likely means 
to diſappoint it: yet we need not ſo cut her throat 
with any moral impoſſibilities. It is enough to ſay, 
that the godly zeal of Jeboiada found more eaſy 
ſucceſs, through her indiſcretion, than, G wi 
could have been expected; ſo that at his ,appoint- 
ment ſhe was without more ado carried out of the 
temple and ſlain; yea fo, that no blood ſave her 
own was ſhed in that quarrel; her ſmall train, that 
ſhe brought along with her, not daring to ſtand in 
her defence. ne un de eres. 


4 
* 


SECT. VIII. itt 
The death of Athalia, with. a compariſon of ber and 


As like it is, that Athalia' had many 

V 4 times, with great indignation,” bewailed the 
rathneſs of her nephew Fehoram the 1ſraelite, who 
did fooliſhly caſt himſelf into the very throat of dan- 
ger, gaping upon him, only through his-cager de- 
fire of quickly knowing what the matter meant: 
yet ſhe herſelf, by the like bait, was taken in the 
like trap, and having lived ſuch a life as Fezabel 
had done, was rewarded with a ſuitable death. 
Theſe two queens were in many points much alike, 
each of them was daughter, wife, and mother to 
a king; each of them ruled her husband; was an 
idolatreſs, and a murderefs. The only difference 
appearing in their conditions, is, that Jezabel is 
more noted as incontinent of body, Athalia as am- 
bitious : ſo that each of them ſurviving her huſband 
abour eight years, did ſpend the time in fatisfying 


her own affections; the one ufing tyranny, as the 


exerciſe of her haughty mind ; the other painting 
her face, for the ornament of her unchaſt body. In 
the manner of their death, little difference there was, 
or in thoſe things which may ſeem in this world to 
pertain unto the dead when they are gone. Each 
of them was taken on the ſudden by conſpirators, 
and each of them exclaiming upon the treaſon, re- 
ceived ſentence from the mouth of one that had 
lived under her ſubjection; in execution whereof, 
Jezabel was trampled under the feet of her ene- 
mies horſes ; Aitbalia Nlain at her own horle-gate ; 
the death of 4thalia having (tho? not much) the 
more leiſure to vex her proud heart; that of Je- 
zabel, the more indignity, and ſhame of body. 
Touching their burial, Fezabel was devoured by 
dogs, as the Lord had threatened by the prophet 
Elias; what became of 4thalia we do not find. 
Like enough it is, that ſhe was buried, as having 
not perſecuted and ſlain the Lord's prophets, but 
ſuffered the prieſts to exerciſe their function; yet 
of her burial their is no monument; for ſhe was 4 
church-robber. The ſervice of Baal, erected by 
theſe two queens, was deſtroy'd as ſoon as they 
were gone; and their chaplains, the prieſts of that 
religion, ſlain. Herein alſo it, came to paſs alike, 
as touching them both when they were dead z the 
kings who ſlew them, were afterwards afflicted, 
both of them by the ſame hand of Hazae! the H- 
rian ; in which point Athalia had the greater ho- 
nour, if the Syrian (who ſeems to have been her 
good friend) pretended her revenge, as any part of 
his quarrel to Fuda. 2 children, all be- 
longing to Fezabel periſh'd in few days after her: 
whether Athalia left any behind her, it is uncertaln ; 
ſhe had ſons living after ſhe was queen; of whom, 
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or ol 6 other, that they were ſlain with her, we 
do not nd. | | 
This is a matter not haha conſideration, in 
regard of much that may depend upon it. For if 
the children of Atbhalia had been in Feruſalem, 
when their mother fell, their death would ſurely 
have follow'd hers as nearly, and been regj | 
as well as the death of Mattan the prieſt of Baal. 
That law by which * God forbad that the children 
ſhould die for the fathers, could not have ſaved theſe 
ungracious imps, whom the clauſe following would 
have cut off, which commands, that every man 
ſhall die for his own ſin. Seeing therefore that 


they had been profeſſors and advancers of that vile 


and idolatrous worſhip of Baal, yea, had robb'd 
the temple of the Lord, and inrich'd the houſe 
of Baal with the ſpoil of it ; likely it is, that they 
ſhould not have eſcap'd with life, if Fehoiada the 
prieſt could have gotten them into his hands. As 
there was lawful cauſe enough requiring their death, 
ſo the ſecurity of the king and his friends, that 
is, of all the land, crav'd as much, and that very ear- 
neſtly. For theſe had been efteem'd as heirs of their 
mother's crown, and being reckon'd as her aſſiſt- 
ants in that particular buſineſs of robbing the tem- 
ple, may be thought to have carried a great ſway 
in other matters, as princes and fellows with their 
mother in the kingdom. Therefore it is evident, 
that either they were now dead, or (perhaps follow- 
ing Hazael in the wars againſt Fehu) abſent from 
Jeruſalem ; whereby Jehoiada might with the more 
confidence, adventure to take arms againſt their 
mother, that was deſolate. 


CH A P. XXII. 


Of Joas and Amaſia, with their contempo- 
raries 5 Where ſomewhat of the building 
of Carthage, 


with all other utenſils, The ſacrifices likewiſe were 
offer'd, as under godly kings they had been, and 
the ſervice of God was magnificently celebrated. 


The death of Jehoiada, and apoſtacy of Joas. 


BYE this endured no longer than the life of Je- 
hoiada the prieſt: who having lived an hundred 
and thirty years, died before his country could have 
ſpared him. He was buried among the kings of 
Juda, as he well deſerv'd, having preſerved. the 
race of them, and reſtor*d the true religion, which 
the late pony of that houſe, by attempting to era- 
dicate, fail'd but a little of rooting up themſelves, 
and all their iſſue. Yet this honourable funeral 
ſeems to have been given to him, at the motion of 
the oy it being ſaid, They buried bim in the 
city of David, As for the king himſelf, who did owe 
to him no leſs than his crown and life, he is not like- 
ly to have been author of it, ſeeing that he was as 
eaſily comforted after his death, as if he had there- 
by been diſcharg*d of ſome heavy debt. * 

For after the death of Fehoiada, when the princes 
of Juda began to flatter their king, he ſoon for- 
got, not only the benefits received by this worthy 
man his old counſellor, but alſo the good precepts 
which he had received from him, yea, and God 
himſelf, the author of all goodneſs. Theſe princes 
drew him to the worſhip of idols, wherewith 7eho- 


ram and Athalia had ſo infected the country, in 15 


or 16 years; that 30 years, or thereabouts, of the 
reign of Joas, wherein the true religion was exer- 
ciſed, were'not able to clear it from that miſchief. 
The king himſelf, when once he was entred into 
theſe courſes, ran on headlong, as one that thought 
it a token of his liberty, to deſpiſe the ſervice of 
God; and a manifeſt proof of his being now king 
indeed, that he regarded no longer the ſour admo- 


nitions of deyout prieſts. Hereby it appears, that 


his former zeal was only counterfeited, wherein like 


an actor upon the ſtage, he had ſtriven to expreſs 


8 
Of Joas's doings whilſt Jehoiada the prieſt lived. 


Y the death of Athalia, the whole country of 

Juda was filled with great joy and quietneſs ; 

| wherein Joas a child of ſeven years old or 
thereabout, began his reign, which continu'd al- 
moſt forty years. During his minority, he liv'd 
under the protection of that honourable man Jeboia- 
da the prieſt, who did as faithfully govern the king- 
dom, as he had before carefully preſerv'd the king's 
life, and reſtor'd him unto the throne of his anceſ- 
tors. When he came to man's eſtate, he took by ap- 
pointment of Jehoiada two wives, and begat ſons 
and daughters, repairing the family of David which 
was almoſt worn out. The firſt act that he took in 
hand, when he began to rule without a protector, 
was the reparation of the temple. It was a needful 
ers of work, in regard of the decay wherein that 
oly place was fallen, thro* the wickedneſs of un- 
ly tyrants; and requiſite it was that he ſhould up- 
old the temple, whom the temple had upheld. 
This buſineſs he follow'd with fo carneſt a zeal, that 
not only the Levites were more ſlack than he, but 
even Jehoiada was fain to be quicken'd by his admo- 
nition. Money was gather'd for the charges of the 
work, partly out of the tax impos'd by b Moſes, 
partly out of the liberality of the people : who gave 
lo freely, that the temple, beſides all reparations, 
was enrich'd with veſſels of gold and ſilver, and 
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much more lively affection, than they could ſhew, 
that were indeed religious. 


" * * 


+, © Fhe days of Joas. 
9 od, from whom he was broken looſe, 

ve him over into the hands of men, that 
. * eaſily be ſhaken off. Hazael, king of 
Aram, having taken Gath, a town of the Philiſtines, 
addreſsd himſelf towards Feruſalem, whither the 
little diſtance of way, and great hope of a rich boo- 
ty, did invite him. He had an army hearten'd by 
many victories, to hope for more; and for ground 
of the war (if his ambition car'd for pretences) it 
was enough, that the kings of Juda had aſſiſted 
the //raeltes, in their enterpriſes upon Aram, at Ra- 
moth Gilead. Yet I think he did not want ſome 
further inſtigation. For if the kingdom of Juda 
had moleſted the Aramites, in the time of his pre- 
deceſſor, this was throughly recompenſed, by for- 
bearing to ſuccour Iſrael, and leaving the ten tribes 
in their extream miſery, to the fury of Hazael him- 
ſelf. Neither is it likely, that Hazael ſnould have 
gone about to awake a r dog, and ſtir up a- 
gainſt himſelf a powerful enemy, before he had 
aſſured the conquaſt of Iſrael, that lay between Je- 


ruſalem and his own kingdom, if ſome opportunity 


had not promiſed ſuch eaſy and good ſucceſs, as 


* Chron. 24. 1 
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future proceedings againſt the ten tribes. Wherefore 
I hold it probable,” that the ſons of Athalia, men- 
tion'd before, were with him in this action, promi- 
ſing (as men Ia their countries e are to 
draw many partakers of their own to his fide ; and 
not to remain, as Joas did, a neutral in the war be- 
tween him and _1/7ae}, hut to join all their forces 
with his, as they had cauſe, for the rooting out of 
Jebu's poſtetity, Who, like a bloody traitor, had 
utterly deſtroy'd all the Kindred of the queer's, their 


mother, even the Whole houſe of Ahab, to which 


he was a ſubject. If this were ſo, . Hazael had the 
more apparent reaſon to invade the kingdom of Ju- 
da. Howlſoever it were, we find it plainly, that 
Foas was afraid of him, and therefore * zook all the 
hallowed things, and all the gold that was found in 
the treaſures of the bouſe of the Lord, or in his own 
houſe, with which preſent he redeemed his peace : 
the Syrian (queſtionleſs) thinking it a better bargain, 
to get ſo much readily paid into his hand tor nothing, 
than to hazard the affurance of this, for the poſlibi- 
lity of not much more. So Hazael departed with 
a rich booty of unhappy treaſure, which, belong- 
ing to the living God, remain'd a ſmall while in 
the poſſeſſion of this mighty, yet corruptible man, 
but ſent him quickly to the grave. For in the 37th 
year of Joas, which was the 15th of Fehoahaz, he 
made this purchaſe ; but in the ſame, or the very next 
year, he bed, leaving all that he had unto his ſon 
 Benhadad, with whom theſe treafures proſper'd 
none otherwiſe, than ill-· gotten goods are wont. 

This enterpriſe of Hazael is, by ſome, confound- 
ed with that war of the Aramites upon Juda, men- 
tion'd in the 2d book of Chronicles. But the reaſons 
alledg'd by them that hold the contrary opinion, 
do forcibly prove, that it was not all ohe war. For 
the former was compounded without bloodſhed or 
fight; in the latter, Joas tried the fortune of à bat- 
te], wherein being put to the worſt, he loſt all his 
princes, and hardly eſcap'd with life: in the one, 
Hazael himſelf was preſent; in the other, he was 
not named : but contrariwiſe, the king of Aram then 
reigning (who may ſeem to have then been the ſon 
of Hazael) is ſaid to, have been at Damaſcus. The 
firſt army came to conquer, and was fo great that 
it terrified the king of Zude ; the ſecond was ab [mall 
company of men, which did animate Joas (in vain, 
for God was againſt him) to deal with them, as 
having à very great army. vs Nr "v3 

Now concerning the time of this former invaſion, 
I cannot perceive that God forſook him, till he 
had firſt forſaken God, There are indeed fome, 
very learned, who think that this expedition of 
Hazael was in the time of Jehoiada the prieſt, be- 
cauſe that ſtory is joined unto the reſtauration of 
the temple. 
of Jeboiada had been afterwards mention'd in that 

lace of the 2d book of Kings, or if the apoſtacy of 
Vas, or any other matter implying ſo much, had 
follow'd in the relation. For it is not indeed to be 
doubted, that the Lord of all may diſpoſe of all 
things, according to his own will and pleaſure; nei- 
ther was he more unjuſt in the afflictions of Fob that 
righteous man, or the death of Joſias that godly 
king, than in the plagues which he laid upon Pha- 
raub, or his judgments upon the houſe of Abab. 
But it appears plainly, that the rich furniture of the 
temple, and the magnificent ſervice of God there- 
withal, which are join'd together, were uſed cin the 
houje uf the Lord continually, all the days of Jeboi- 
ada; ſoon after whoſe death, if not immediately 
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on his ſervants 


This had been probable, if the death 
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might rather advaiiee,” thin, any way difturb, his" 


y atria tx 13; iy 1 ö | 
upon it, that is (as ſome very learnelly colle@y in 
the 36th or 35th year of this Zoas's reign, the King 
falling away from the God of his father, became a 
foul idolater. W 
And indeed we commonly obſerve, that the crof. 
ſes which it hath pleaſed God ſometimes to Jay up- 
without any cauſe notorious in the 
eyes of men, have always tended unto the bettering 
of their good. In which reſpect, even the ſuffer. 
ing of the bleſſed martyrs (4 zhe death of the [aints be- 
ing precious in the fight of the Lord) ate to their 
great advantage. But with evil and rebellious men, 
God keepeth a more even, and more ſtrict account; 
permitting uſually their faults to get the ſtart of 
their puniſhment, and either delaying his vengeance 
(as with the 4morites) till their wickedneſs be full: 
or not working their amendment by his correction, 
but ſuffering them to run on in their wicked cour- 
ſes, to their greater miſery. So hath he dealt with 
many; and fo it appears that he dealt with Foas. 
For this unhappy man did not only continue an ob- 
ſtinate idolater, but grew ſo forgetful of God and all 
goodneſs, as if he had ſtriven to exceed the wick- 
edneſs of all that went before him, and to leave 
ſuch a villainous pattern unto others, as few or 
none of the moſt Varbiarvus tyrants ſhould indure 
to imitate, | 


SECT. IV. | 
How Zacharia was murdered by Joas. 


Undry prophets having labour'd in vain to re- 
claim the people from their ſuperſtition, Za- 
charia, the ſon of Jehoiada the prieſt, was ſtirred 
up at length by the ſpirit of God to admoniſh them 
of their wickedneſs, and made them underſtand the 
puniſhment due unto it, whereof they ſtood in dan- 
ger. This* Zacharia was a man ſo honourable, 
and fon to a man fo exceeding beloved in his life 
time, and reverenced, that if Foas had reputed 
him (as Ahab did Elias) his open enemy, yet ought 
he in common honeſty to have cloaked his ill af- 
tection, and have uſed at leaſt ſome part of the re- 
Ipect that was due to ſuch a perſon: on the other ſide, 
the ſingular affection which he and his father had 
borne unto the king, and the unrecountable benefits 
which they had done unto him, from his firſt in- 
fancy, were ſuch, as ſhould have plac'd Zacbaria 
in the moſt hearty and aſſured love of Foas, yea, tho 
he had been otherwiſe a man of very ſmall mark, and 
not very good condition, The truth is, that the 
meſſage of a prophet ſent from God, ſhould be heard 
with reverence, how ſimple ſoever he appears that 
brings it. But this king 7oas having already ſcorn- 
ed the admonitions and proteſtations of ſuch prophets 
as firſt were ſent, did now deal with Zacharia, like 
as the wicked husbandman in that parable of our 
Saviour dealt with the heir of the vineyard ; who 
faid, *7his is the heir, come let us kill him, that the in- 
beritance may be ours. By killing Zacharia he thought 
to becoine an abſolute commander, . ſuppoling 
belike that he was no free prince, as long as any 
one durſt tell him the plain truth, how great ſoe- 
ver that man's deſerving were, that did ſo, yea, 
though God's commandment requir'd it. So they 
conſpired againſt this holy prophet, and ſton'd 
him to death at the king's appointment; but 
whether by any form of open law, as was practi- 
fed upon Naboth; or whether ſurprifing him by 
any cloſe treachery, I do neither, read nor con- 


jecture. The dignity of his perſon, conſidered 


together with their treacherous conſpiracy, makes 


4 Tal. 115. 15. © Luke 20. 14. 3 
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it probable, that they durſt not call him into pub- 
lick judgment; though the manner of his death, 
being ſuch as was commonly, and by order of law, 
inflicted upon malefactors, may argue the contrary. 
Moſt likely it is, that the King's commandment, 
by which he ſuffered, took place in ſtead of law: 


which exerciſe of mere power (as hath been already 
noted) was nothing ſtrange among the kings of Juda. 


SE er. V. 


How Joas was ſhamefully beaten by the Aramites, 
and of his death. 


HIS odious murder, committed by an un- 
thankful ſnake upon the man in whoſe boſom 
he had been foſtered, as of itſelf alone it ſufficed to 
make the wretched tyrant hateful to men of his 
own time, and his memory deteſted in all ages; ſo 
had it the well-deſerved curſe of the bleſſed mar- 
tyr, to accompany it unto the throne of God, and 
to call for vengeance from thence, which fell down 
ſwiftly and heavily upon the head of that ungrate- 
ful monſter. It was the laſt year of his reign ; the 
end of his time coming then upon him, when he 
thought himſelf beginning to live how he liſted, 
without controulment. When that year was ex- 
pired, the Aramites came into the country, rather 
as may ſeem to get pillage, than to perform any 
great action; for they * came with a ſmall company 
of nen; but God had intended to do more by them 
than they themſelves did hope for. 

That Joas naturally was a coward, his bloody 
malice againſt his beſt friend is, in my judgment, 
proof ſufficient : though otherwiſe his baſe com- 
poſition with Hazael, when he might have levied 
(as his ſon after him did muſter) three hundred 
thouſand choſen men for the war, doth well enough 
ſhew his temper. Yet now he would needs be va- 
liant, and make his people know, how ſtout of 
diſpoſition their king was, when he might have his 
own will, But his timorous heart was not well 
cloaked. For to encounter with a few bands of 
rovers, he took a very great army; ſo that wiſe 
men might- well perceive, that he-knew what he 
did, making ſhew as if he would fight for his coun- 
iry, and expoſe his perſon to danger of war, when 
as indeed all was meer oſtentation, and no peril to 
be feared 3 he going forth ſo ſtrongly appointed, 
againſt ſo weak enemies. Thus might wiſe men 
think, and laugh at him in ſecret, conſidering what 
ado he made about that, which in all apparent rea- 


God, before whom the wiſdom, of this world is 
fooliſhneſs, did laugh, not only at. this vain- glo- 
rious king, but at them that thought their king ſe- 
cure, by reaſon of the multitude that he drew along 
with him. | 5. | 
When the Aramites and king Joas met, whether 
it were by ſome folly of the leaders, or by ſome 
amazement happening among the ſoldiers, , or by 
whatſoever means it pleaſed God to work, ſo it 
was, that that great army of Juda received a nota- 
ble overthrow, and all the princes were deſtroyed: 
the princes of Juda, at wheſe perſuafion the Ki 
had become a rebel to the King of kings. As. for 
Joas himſelf (as Abulenfis and others. expound the 
ſtory) he was ſorely beaten and hurt by them, being 
(as they think) taken and ſhamefully tormented, 
to wring out of him an exceflive ranſom, : 
And ſurely all circumſtances do greatly ſtrengthen 
this conjecturfe. For the text (in the old tranſlati- 


R 6 2 Chron. 24- 24. 


ſon was (as they fay) a thing of nothing. But 


be faith; they exerciſed upon Joas ignominious 
Ju 8 and that departing from him, they diſ- 
miſſed him in great languor. All which argues, 
that they had him in their hands, and handled 
him ill-favouredly. Now at that time, Joas the 
ſon of Fehoabaz reigned over [/rael, and Benhadad 
the ſon of Hazael over the Syrians in Damaſcus ; 
the one a valiant undertaking prince, raiſed up by 
God to reſtore the ſtate of his miſerable country; 
the other inferior every way to his father, of whoſe 
. he loſt a great part, for want of skill to 

eep it. The difference in condition found between 
theſe two princes, promiſing no other event than ſuch 
as after followed, might have given to the King of 
Juda good cauſe to be bold, and pluck up his ſpi- 
rits, which Hazael had beaten down, if God had 


not been againſt him. But his fearful heart being 


likely to quake upon- any apprehenſion of danger, 
was able to put the Syriaz king in hope, that by 
terrifying him with ſome ſhew of war at his doors, 
it were eaſy to make him crave any tolerable condi- 
tions of peace. The unexpected good ſucceſs here- 
of, already related, and the (perhaps as unexpect- 
ed) ill ſucceſs, which the Aramites found in their 
following wars againſt the king of //rae!, ſheweth 
plainly the weakneſs of all earthly might refiſting 
the power of the Almighty. For by his ordinance, 
both the kingdom of Juda, after more than fo 
years time of gathering ſtrength, was unable to 
drive out a ſmall company of enemies; and the 
kingdom of [/rael, having ſo been trodden down 
by Hazael, that only fifty horſemen, ten chariots, 
and ten thouſand footmen were left, prevailed againſt 
his ſon, and recovered all from the victorious Ara- 
mites. But examples hereof are every-where found, 
and therefore I will not inſiſt upon this; thou 
indeed we ſhould not, if we be God's children, 
think it more tedious to hear long and frequent 
reports of our heavenly Father's honour, thin of 
the noble acts performed by our fore-fathers upon 
earth. | 
When the Aramites had what they liſted, and ſaw 
that they were not able, being ſo few, to take any 
poſſeſſion of the country, they departed out of JA. 
da loaden with ſpoil, which they ſent to Damaſcus, 
themſelves belike falling upon the ten tribes, where 
it is to be thought that they ſped not half fo well. 
The king of Juda being, in ill caſe, was killed on 
his bed when he came home, by the ſons of an Am- 
moniteſs, and of a Moabiteſ5, whom ſome (becauſe 
only their mothers names, being ſtrangers, are ex- 
prefſed) think to have been bondmen. Whether it 
were contempt of his fortune, or fear, left (as ty- 
rants uſe). he ſhould revenge his diſaſter upon them, 
imputing it to their fault, or whatſoever elſe it 
were that animated them to murder their king ; the 
ſcripture tells us plainly, . that * fer the blood of the 
children of Jehoiada this befell him. And the ſame 
appears. to have been uſed as the pretence of their 
conſpiracy, in excuſe of the fact when it was done. 
For Amazia, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Foas, durſt 
not puniſh them, till his kingdom was eſtabliſhed ; 
but contrariwiſe, his body was judged unworthy of 


g burial in the ſepulchres of the kings; whereby it 


appears, that the death of Zacharia cauſed the trea 
ſon, wrought againſt the king, to find. more appro- 
bation than was requiſite among the people, though 
afterwards it was recompenſed by his ſon, upon the 
traytors, with well-deſerved death. | 


v 2 Chron, 24, 25. 
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ger. VI. 


Of the princes living in the time of Joas: Of the time 
when Carthage was built ; and of Dido. 


HERE lived with Joas, Mezades and Di- 

ognetus in Athens; Eudemus and Ariſtomedes 
in Corinth: about which time Agrippa Sylvius, and 
after him Sylvius Alladius, were kings of the Albans 
in Italy. Ocrazapes, commonly called Anacynda- 
raxes, the thirty-ſeventh king ſucceeding unto O- 
phratanes, began his reign over the AſJrians, 
about the eighteenth year of Joas, which laſted 
forty-two years. In the ſixteenth of Joas, Cephre- 
nes, the fourth from Seſac, ſucceeded unto Cheops 
in the kingdom of Egypt, and held it fifty years. 


In this time of Joas was likewiſe the reign of 


Pygmalion in Tyre, and the foundation of Carthage 
by Dido; the building of which city is, by divers 
authors, placed in divers ages, ſome reporting it to 


be ſeventy years younger than Rome, others above 


four hundred years elder, few or none of them giv- 
ing any reaſon of their aſſertions, but leaving us 
uncertain whom to follow: * Foſephus, who had 
read the annals of Tyre, counting one hundred for 
and three years and eight months from the building 
of Solomon's temple, in the twelfth year of Hyram 
king of Tyre, to the founding of Carthage by Dido, 
in the ſeventh of Pygmalion. The particulars of 
this account (which is not rare in Fo/ephus) are ve- 
ry perplexed, and ſerve not very well to make clear 
the total ſum. But whether it were ſo that Joſephus 
did omit, or elſe that he did miſ-write ſome num- 
ber of the years, which he reckoneth in fractions, 
as they were divided among the kings of Tyre, from 
Hyram to Pygmalion ; we may well enough believe, 
that the Brian writers, out of whoſe books he gives 
us the whole ſum, had good means to know the 
truth, and could rightly reckon the difference of 
time, between two works no longer following one 
the other, than the memory of three or four gene- 
rations might eaſily reach. This hundred forty and 
four years current, after the building of Solomon's 
temple, being the eleventh year of Foas, was a 
hundred forty and three years before the birth of 
Rome, and after the deſtruction of Troy two hun- 
dred eighty and nine: a time ſo long after the death 
of AÆneas, that we might truly conclude all to be 
fabulous which Virgil hath written of Dido, as Au- 
ſonius noteth, who doth honour her ſtatue with this 
epigram. | 


Vila ego ſum Dido vultu quam conſpicis hoſpes, 
Aſſemulata modis pulchraque mirificis. 

Talis eram, ſed non Maro quam mihi finxit, erat 

mens, 

Vita nec inceſtis læta cupidinibus. 

(Namque nec /Eneas vidit me Troius unquam, 
Nec Libyam advenit, claſſibus Iliacis : 

Sed furias fugiens, atque arma procacis larbe, 
Servavi, fateor, morte pudicitiam ; 

Pefore transfixo, caſtos quod pertulit enſes :) 
Non furor, aut læſo crudus amore dolor. 

Sic cecidiſſe juvat : vixi fine vulnere fame, 
Ulta virum, poſitis menibus oppetii. 

Invida cur in me ftimulaſis Muſa Maronem, 
Fingeret ut noſtræ damna pudicitie ? 

Vos magis hiſtoricis, lefores, credite de me, 
Quam qui furta deiim concubituſque canunt. 

Falfidici vates, temerant qui carmine verum, 
Humaniſque deos aſſimulantKviiis. 


Which in effect is this : 1 


I am that Dido which thou here do'ſt ſee, 
Cunnningly framed in beauteous imag'ry. 
Like this I was, but had not ſuch a ſoul, 
As Maro feign'd, inceſtuous and foul. 
ZEneas never with his Trojan hoſt 
Beheld my face, or landed on this coaſt : 
But flying proud /arba's villany, 
Not mov'd by furious love or jealouſy, 
I did with weapon chaſt, to fave my fame, 
Make way for death untimely, e're it came. 
This was my. end; but firſt I built a town, 
Reveng'd my husband's death, liv'd with renown, 
Why did'ſt thou ſtir up Virgil, envious Muſe, 
Falſely my name and honour to abuſe ? | 
Readers, believe hiſtorians z not thole _ 
Which to the world Jove's thefts and vice ex- 
Poets are liars, and for verſes ſake (poſe. 
Will make the gods of human crimes partake. 


From the time of Dido unto the firſt Punic war 
that Carthage grew and flouriſhed in wealth and 
conqueſts, we find in many hiſtories: but in parti- 


ty cular we find little of the Carthaginian affairs be- 


fore that war, excepting thoſe few things that are 
recorded of their attempts upon the iſle of Sicily. 
We will therefore defer the relation of matters con- 
cerning that mighty city, until ſuch time as th 
ſhall encounter with the eſtate of Rome, by which 
it was finally deſtroyed ; and proſecute in the mean 
while the hiſtory that is now in hand. 


SER Sor. VII. 


The beginning of Amazia's reign. Of Joas ki 
Iſrael, and Eliſha the propher. * 


MAZ IA, the ſon of Foas, being twenty- 
five years old when his father died, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom of Juda, wherein he labour 
ſo to demean himſelf, as his new beginning rei 
might be leaſt offenſive. The law of Moſes he pro- 
feſſed to obſerve z; which howſoever it had been ſe- 
cretly woe bp ſince the time of Fehoram, by many 
great perſons of the land, yet had it, by proviſion 
of good princes, yea and of bad ones (in their beſt 
times) imitating the good, but eſpecially by the 
care of holy prieſts, taken ſuch deep root in the 
people's hearts, that no king might hope to be vc- 
ry plauſible, who did not conform himſelf unto it. 
And at that preſent time, the laughter, which the 
Aramites had made of all the princes, who had 
withdrawn the late king from the ſervice of God, 
being ſeconded by the death of the king himſelf, 
even whilſt that execrable murder, committed by 
the king upon Zecharia, was yet freſh in memory, 
did ſerve as a notable example of God's juſtice a- 
gainſt 1dolaters, both to animate the better ſort of the 
people in holding the religion of their fathers, and 
to diſcourage” Amaxia from following the way which 
led to ſuch an evil end. He therefore, having learn'd 
of his father. the art of diſſimulation, did not only 
forbear to puniſh the traytors that had ſlain king 
Foas, but gave way to the time, and ſuffered the dead 
body to be interred, as that of Jeboram formerly 
had been, in the city of David, yet not among the 
ſepulchres of the kings of Jada. Neverthelels at- 
ter this, when (belike) the noiſe of the people hav- 
ing wearied itſelf into ſilence, it was found that 
the conſpirators (howſoever their deed done wa 
applauded as the handy work of GOD) had 
neither any mighty partakers in their fact, nor 


« Joſeph, cont. App. lib. 1. v Auſon, Ep. 117. 
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frong maintainers of their perſonz; but reſted {+ 
cure, .as having done well, iceing_ it was not ill ta- 


ken; the king, who perceived lis government well 
eſtabliſhed; called them into queſtion, at ſuch a 
time, as the heat of mens affections, being well al- 
layed, it was eaſy to diſtinguiſh between their trea- 
ſons. and God's judgments, which, by their treaſons, 
had taken plauſible effect. So they were put to 
death without any tumult, and their children (as 
the law did require) were ſuffered: to live; Mhich 
could not but give contentment. to the people, ſee- 
ing that their King did the office of a juſt prince, 
rather than of a revenging ſon. This being done, 
and his own. life better ſecured, by ſuch exem- 
plary juſtice, againſt the like attempts; Amazia 
carried himſelf outwardly: as a; prince well affected 
to religion, and ſo continued un reſt, about twelve 
or thirteen years. 1 Nnived a 4 
As Amazid gathered ſtrength. in Judah by the 
commodity of a long peace, ſo Foas the Iſtaclite, 
grew as faſt in power, by following the war hotly 
againſt the Aramites. Ile wWas a valiant and 
fortunate prince, yet an idolater, as his prede- 
ceſſors had been, worſhipping the calves of Jero- 
boam. For this fin had God fo plagued the houſe 
of Fehu, that the ten tribes. wanted little of being 
utterly conſumed, by Hazael, and Benbadad, in the 
tinie of Fehu and his ſon Jehaabaz. But as God's 
benefits to Fe ſufficed not to withdraw him from 
this politick idolatry; ſo were, the miſeries, re- 
warding that impiety, unable to reclaim Jehoabaz 
from the fame impious courſe: yet the mercy, of 
God beholding the trouble of //rae!, condeſcended 
unto the prayers of this ungodly prince, even then 
when he and his miſerable ſubjects were obſtinate 
in following their own abominable ways. There 
fore in temporal matters, the ten tribes recovered 
apace, but the favour of God, which had been in- 
finitely more worth, I do not find, nor believe that 
they ſought ; that they had it not, I find in, che 
words of the prophet, ſaying ; plainly.to ., Amgzia, 
= The Lord is not with 1/rael,, neither. with all the 
bouſe of Epbraim. ...:. 4 fn wo ol 1 mid 00 
hether it were ſo, that the great prophet Eli. 
ſha, who lived in thoſe times,, did foretell the pro- 
ſperity of the //raelites under the reign of Joas; 
or whether Jeboabaæ, wearied and broken with long 
adverſity, thought it the wiſeſt way to diſcharge 
himſelf in part of the heayy cares attending thoſe 
unhappy Syrian wars, by laying the burden upon 
his hopetul ſon; we find, That inthe thirty-/eventh 
year of Joas, king of Fudah, Foas the ſon of Feho- 
ahaz began to reign over Iſrael in Samaria, which 
was in the fifteenth year of his father's reign, and 
ſome two or three years before his dean. 
It appears that this young prince, even from the 
beginning of his rule, did ſo well husband that 
poor ſtock which he received from his father, of 
ten chariots, fifty horſemen, and ten thouſand foot, 
that he might ſeem likely to prove a thriver, A- 
mong other circumſtances, the words which he ſpake 
to Eliſha the prophet, argue no leſs. For Joas vi- 
ſiting the prophet, who lay ſick, ſpake unto him 
thus; O my father, my father, the chariots. of 1/- 
rael, and the horſemen of the ſame ;, by which man- 
ner of ſpeech he did acknowledge, that the prayers 
of this holy man had ſtood his kingdom in more 
ſtead, than all the horſes and chariots could do. 
This prophet, who ſucceeded unto, Elias, about 
the firſt year of Jehoram the ſon of Ahab king of 
1/rael, died (as ſome have probably collected) about 
third or fourth year of this Joas, the nephew 


a 2 Chron. 25. 7. 
No. 20. 
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of Jebu. To, ſhew how the ſpirit of Elias was 
doubled, or did reſt upon hini ; it exceedeth my fa- 
culty. This is recorded of him, that he did not on- 
ly raiſe a dead child unto life, as Elias had done; 
but when he himſelf was dead, it pleaſed God that 
his dead bones ſhould reſtore life unto a carcaſe, 
which touched them in the grave: In fine, he be: 
ſtowed, as a legacy, three victories upon king Joas, 
who thereby did ſet Iſrael in a fair way of reco: 
vering all that the Aramites had uſi „ and 


weakening the kings of Damaſcus in ſuch ſort, that 


they were never after terrible to Samaria. 


SEO T. VII. 
Of Amazia's war again. Edom; bis apoſftacy} 
and overthrow. by Joas. 1 tac 


1434-40 Hon 16257 161 oem 20124. 1" AT 
THE happy ſucceſs, which Joas had found in 
4; his. war againſt the Aramites, was ſuch. as 
might kindle in Amagia a deſire of undertaking 
ſome expedition; wherein himſelf might purchaſe 
the like honour. His kingdom could furniſh three 
hundred thouſand ſerviceable men for the wars; 
and his treaſure was ſufficient for the payment of 
theſe and the hire of many more. Cauſe of war 
he had very juſt againſt the Edomites, who having 
rebelled, in the time of his grandfather Fehoram, had 
about fifty years been unreclaimed ; partly by reaſon 
of the troubles happening in Judah, partly thro? 
the ſloth and timorouſneſs of his father Foas. Let, 
foraſmuch as the men of Judah had in many years 
been without all exerciſe of war (excepting that un- 
happy: fight wherein they were beaten by a few 
bands of the Aramites) he held it a point of wiſ- 
dom to encreaſe his forces, with ſoldiers waged 
out of 1/rael, whence he hired tor an hundred ta- 
lents of ſilver, 4 an hundred thouſand valiant men, 
as, the ſcripture telleth us, tho? *o/ephys diminiſhes 
the number, faying, that they were but twenty 
thouſand. | 

. This great army, which with ſo much coſt Ama- 
zia had hired out of 1/ae}, he was fain to diſmiſs, 
before he had employed it, being threatned by a 
prophet with ill ſucceſs, if he ſtrengthned himſelf 
with, the help of thoſe men, whom God (tho? in 
mercy: he gave them victory againſt the cruel Ara. 
mites) did not love, - becauſe they were idolaters. 
The 1/raelites therefore departed in great anger, ta- 
King in ill part this diſmiſſion, as an high diſgrace; 
which to revenge, they fell upon a piece of Judah 
in their return, and ſhewed their malice in the ſlaugh- 
ter of three thouſand men, and ſome ſpoil, which 
they carried away, But Amazia with his own forc es, 
knowing that God would be aſſiſtant to their journey, 
entered courageouſly into the Edomites country; o- 
ver whom obtaining victory, he flew ten thouſand, 
and took other ten thouſand priſoners, all which he 
threw. from an high rock; holding them, it ſeems, 
rather as traitors, than as juſt enemies. This vic- 
tory. did not ſeem to reduce Edom under the ſub- 
jection. of the crown of Fudah, which might be the 
cauſe of that ſeverity, which was uſed to the pri- 
ſoners; the Edomites that had eſcaped, refuſing to 
buy the lives of their friends and kinſmen at ſo dear 
a rate, as the loſs of their own liberty, Some towns 
in mount Seir, Amazia took, as appears by his 
carrying away the idols thence ,z but it is like 

were the places moſt indefenſible, in that he left no 
garriſons there, whereby he might another, year 
the better have purſued the conqueſt of the whole 
country. Howloeyer. it were, he got both honour 


4 2 Chron, 25. 6. e Joſeph, Ant. Jud: J. 9. cap. 10. 
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n and gains enough, had he not loſt 
Among other ſpoils of the Edomites, were car- 
ried away their gods, which being vanquiſhed and 


taken priſoners, did deſerve well to be led in tri- 


umph. But they contrariwiſe, I know not by what 
ſtrange witchcraft, ſo beſotted this unworthy king 
Amazia, * That be ſet them up to be bis gods, and 
worſhipped them, and burnt \incenſe unto them. 
When he was rebuked for this by a prophet ſent 
from God, he gave a churliſh and threatning an- 
ſwer; asking the prophet, Who made him à coun- 
ſellor, and bidding him hold his peace for fear of 
the worſt, If either the coſtly ſtuff whereof theſe 
idols were made, or the curious workmanſhip and 
beauty with which they were adorned by artificers, 
had raviſhed the king's fancy, methinks he ſhould 
have rather turned them to matter of profit, or kept 
them as houſhold ornaments and things of pleaſure, 
than thereby have ſuffered himſelf to be blinded 
with ſuch unreaſonable devotion towards them. If 
the ſuperſtitious account wherein the Edomites had 
held them, were able to work much upon his ima- 
gination z much more ſhould the bad ſervice which 
they had done to their old clients, have moved him 
thereupon to laugh, both at the Edomites and them. 
Wherefore it ſeems to me, that the ſame affections 
carried him from God unto the ſervice of idols, 
which afterwards moved him to talk ſo roughly to 
the prophet reprehending him. He had already 
obeyed the warning of God by a prophet, and ſent 
ſuch auxiliary forces as he had gathered out of / 
rae! ; which done, it is ſaid, that he b was encou- 
raged, and led forth his people, thinking belike, 
that God would now rather aſſiſt him by miracle, 
than let him fail of obtaining all his heart's deſire. 
But with better reaſon he ſhould have limited his 
defires by the will of God, whoſe pleaſure it was, 
that E/au, having broken the yoke of Facob from 
his neck, accordingly as Iſaac had foretold, ſhould 
no more become his ſervant. If therefore Amazia 
did hope to re- conquer all the country of Edom, he 
failed of his expectation 3 yet ſo, that he brought 
home both profit aad honour, which might have 
well contented him. 4a gen 

But there is a fooliſh and a wretched pride, 
wherewith men being tranſported, can ill endure to 
aſcribe unto God the honour of thoſe actions, in 
which it hath pleaſed him to uſe their own induſtry, 
courage or foreſight. Therefore it is commonly 
ſeen, that they, who entring into battle, are care- 
ful to pray for aid from heaven, with due acknow- 
ledgment of his power who is the giver of victory; 
when the field is won, do vaunt of their own ex- 
ploits : one telling how he got ſuch a ground of 
advantage; another, how he gave check to ſuch a 
battalion ; a third, how he ſeized on the enemies 
cannon 3 every one ſtriving to magnify himſelf, 
whilſt all forget God, as one that had not been pre- 
ſent in the action. To aſcribe to fortune the effects 
of another man's virtue, 1s, I confeſs, an argument 
of malice. Vet this is true, that as he, which findeth 
better ſucceſs, than he did, or in reaſon might ex- 
pect, is deeply bound to acknowledge God the au- 
thor of his happineſs; ſo he, whoſe mere wiſdom 
and labour hath brought things to a proſperous iſ- 
fue, is doubly bound to ſhew*: himſelf thankful, 
both for the victory, and for thoſe virtues by 
which the victory was gotten. And indeed ſo far 


from weakneſs is. the nature of ſuch thankſgiving, 


chat it may well be called the height of magnani- 
mity; no virtue being ſo truly heroical, as that 
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by which the ſpirit of man advanceth it fer With 


confidence of acceptation, unto the love of God. 
In which ſenſe it is a brave ſpeech that Evardby in 
Virgil uſeth to Aneas, none 1 Chriſtian being 
capable of the admonition. rar, 
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With this philoſophy Amaziah (as appears by 
his carriage) troubled not his head: he had ſhewed 
himſelf a better man of war than any king of Jula, 
ſince” the time of Feboſhaphat, and could be well 
contented, that his people ſhould think him little 
inferior to David of which honour he faw'no 
reaſon why the prophets ſhould rob him, who had 
made him loſe an hundred talents, and done him 


theſe (beſides the witheſs of his impiety following) 
©Foſephus doth teſtify, ſaying, That he defpilca 
God, and that being uff*d up with his good ſucceſs, 
of which neverthele 


Nevertheleſs it might ſo be, that when he was thus 
provoked, he thought it not enough to requite new 
wrongs, but would alſo call old matters into queſ- 
tion; that ſo the kings of //ael might, at the leaſt, 
learn to keep their ſubjects from offending Judab, 
for fear of endangering their own crowns. Had 
Amazia deſired only recompence for the injury done 
to him, it is not improbable that he ſhould have had 
ſome reaſonable anſwer from Joas, who was not 
deſirous to fight with them. But the anſwer which 
Joas returned, likening himſelf to a cedar, and 


Amazia in reſpect of him no better than a thiſtle, 


ſhews that the challenge was made in inſolent terms, 
ſtuffed perhaps with ſuch proud compariſon of no- 
bility, as might be made (according to that which 
Foſephus hath written) between a king of ancient 
race, and one of leſs nobility than virtue. 

It is by ( Sophocles reported of Ajax, that when 
going to the war of Troy, his father had bid him 
to be valiant, and get victory by God's aſſiſtance, 
he made anſwer, that by God's aſſiſtance, a cow- 
ard could get victory, but he would get it alone 
without ſuch help; after which proud ſpeech, tho 
he did many valiant acts, he had ſmall thanks, 
and finally killing himſelf in a madneſs, where- 
into he fell upon diſgrace received, was hard- 
ly allowed the honour of burial. That Ama- 
ziah did utter ſuch words, I do not find: but 
having once entertained the thoughts, which are 
parents of ſuch words, he was rewarded with ſuc- 
ceſs according. The very firft council wherein 
this war was concluded, ſerves to prove that he 
was a wiſe prince indeed at Jeruſalem, among his 
paraſites 3 but a fool when he had to deal with his 
equals abroad. For it was not all one, to fight 
with the Edomites, a weak people, truſting more 
in the ſite of their country, than the valour of their 


ſoldiers ; 
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ſoldiers 3 and to encounter with Jod, NhO from [6 | 


r beginnin had raiſed himſelf to ſuch ſtrength, 
that he was able to lend his friend an hundred thou- 
ſand men, and had all his nation exerciſed, and 
trained up, in a long victorious war. But as Ama- 


zia diſcover'd much want of judgment, in under- 
taking ſuch à match; fo in proſecuting the buſineſs, 


when it was ſet on foot, he behaved himſelf as a 
man of little experience, who having once only 
ted his fortune, and found it to be good, thought 


chat in war there was nothing elſe to do, than ſend | 


a defiance, fight, and win. Foas, on the con 
ſide, having been acculte 
ger enemy than the king of Juda, uſed that celeri- 

, which peradventure had often ſtood him in good 

ead againſt the Aramite. He did not fit waiting 
till the enemies broke in and waſted his country, 
but preſented himſelf with an army in Juda, rea- 
dy to bid battel to Amazia, and fave him the la- 
bour of a long . This could not but great- 
ly diſcourage thoſe of Juda; who (beſides the im- 
preſſion of fear which an invaſion beats into peo- 
ple, not inur'd to the like) having devour'd, in 
their greedy hopes, the ſpoil of //rae/, fully per- 
ſuading themſelves to get as much, and at as eaſy 
a rate, as in the journey of Edom, were ſo far diſ- 
appointed of their expectation, that well they might 
ue all new aſſurance of good luck, when the 
old had thus beguiled them. Notwithſtanding all 
«his, their king that had ſtomach enough to chal- 
lenge the patrimony of Solomon, thought like ano- 
ther David, to win it by the ſword, The iſſue of 
which fool-hardineſs might eaſily have been foreſeen 
in human reaſon ; comparing together, either the 
two kings, or the quality of their armies, or the firſt 


and ominous beginning of the war. But meer hu- 


man wiſdom, howſoever it might foreſee much, 
could not have prognoſticated all the miſchief that 
fell upon Amazia. For as ſoon as the two armies 
came in ſight, God, whoſe help this wretched man 
had ſo deſpiſed, did (as * Joſepbus reports it) ſtrike 
ſuch terror and amazement. into the men of Juda, 
that without, one blow given, they fled all away, 
leaving their king to ſhitt for himſelf, which he did 
ſo ill, that his enemy had ſoon caught him, and 
made him change his glorious humour into moſt 
abject baſeneſs. That the army which fled, ſuſtain- 
ed any other loſs than of honour, I neither find in 
the ſcriptures, nor 1n Joſephus ; it being likely that 
the ſoon beginning of their flight, which made it 
the more ſhameful, made it alſo the more ſafe. But 
of the miſchief that follow'd this overthrow, it was 
God's will that Amazia himſelf ſhould ſuſtain the 
whole diſgrace, For Joas carried him directly to 
Feruſalem, where he bad him procure that the gates 
might be open'd, to let him in and his army; 
threatning him otherwiſe with preſent death. So 
much amaz'd was the miſerable captive, with theſe 
dreadful words, that he durſt do no other, than 
perſuade the citizens to yield themſelves to 
the mercy of the conqueror. The town, which 
afterwards being in weaker ſtate held out two years 
againſt Nebuchadnezzer, was utterly diſmay'd, when 
the king, that ſhould have given his life to ſave it, 
uſed all his force of command and intreaty to 
betray it. So the gates of Feruſalem were open'd to 
Joas, with which honour (greater than any king of 
{ſrael had ever obtained) he could not reſt content- 
ed, but, the more to deſpight Amazia and his 
ple, he cauſed four hun cubits of the wall to 

e thrown down, and entred the city in his cha- 
riot through that breach, carrying the king be 


hoſtages of Amazia, he diſmiſſed the 


accuſtom'd to deal with a ſtron- 


, 1 
fore him, as in triumph. This done, he fack d 
the temple, and the king's palace, and ſo, taking 
poor erca- 


ture that was glad of his life, and returned to Sa- 


mar ia. | 


8 r. IX. | 


A diſeour ſe of the reaſons binder ing Joas from anithg 


Juda to the crown of Iſrael, when he had won 
Jeruſalem, and held Amazia priſoner. The end 
of Joas's reign. . an 


W- may juſtly marvel how it came to paſs, 
that Joas, being thus in poſſeſſion of Feru- 
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: : 


ſalem, having the king in his hands, his enemies 


forces broken, and his own entire, could be ſo con- 
tented to depart quietly, with! little ſpoil; when 
he might have ſeiz d upon the whole kingdom. 
The reign of Athalia had given him cauſe to hope, 
that the iſſue of David might be diſpoſſeſſed of that 
crown; his own nobility, being the ſon and grand- 
child of kings, together with the famous acts that 
he had done, were enough to make the people of 
Juda think highly of him; who might alſo have 
prefer'd his form of government before that of 
their own king's, eſpecially at ſuch a time, when 


a Jong ſucceſſion of wicked princes had ſmothered 


the thanks, which were due to the memory of a few 


good ones. The commodity. that would have en- 


{u'd, upon the union of all the twelve tribes, un- 
der one prince, is ſo apparent, that I need not to 
inſiſt on it. That any meſſage from God forbad 
the Iſraelites (as afterwards in the victory which 
Peta the ſon of Romelia got upon Abaz) to turn 
his preſent advantage to the beſt uſe, we do not 
read. All this makes it the more difficult to reſolve 
the queſtion, why a prince ſo well exerciſed, as 
Joas had been, in recovering his own, and winning 
from his enemy, ſhould forſake the poſſeſſion of Je- 
ruſalem, and wilfully neglect the poſſibilities, or ra- 
ther caſt away the fall aſſurance of ſo fair a con- 
queſt, as the kingdom of Juda. 150 

But concerning that point, which of all others 
had been moſt material, I mean the deſire of the 
vanquiſhed people to accept the 7/aelite for their 
king, it is plainly ſeen, that entrinz Jeruſalem in 
triumphant manner, Joas was unable to concoct 
his own poſterity, For the opening of the gates 
had been enough to have let him not only into the 
city, but into the royal throne z and the people's 
hearts, whom by fair intreaty (eſpecially having 
ſure means of compulſion) he might have made his 
own, when they ſaw themſelves betray'd, and baſe- 


ly given away by him whoſe they had been before. 
The fair mark which this opportunity preſented he 
did not aim at, becauſe his ambition was otherwiſe 
and more meanly buſied, in levelling at the glory 
of a triumphant entry through a breach. Yet this 
error might afterwards have been corrected well 
enough, if entring as an enemy, and ſhewing what 
he could do, by ſpending his anger upon the walls, 
he had within the city done offices of a friend, and 
labour'd to ſhew good will to the inhabitants. But 
when his pride had done, his covetouſneſs began 
and fought to pleaſe it ſelf, with that which is com- 
monly moſt ready to the ſpoiler, yet ſhould be moſt 
forborn. The treaſure wherewith Seſac, Hazael, 


and the Philiflines, men ignorant of the true God 
peo- and his religion, had quench'd their greedy thirſt, 


ought not to have tempted the appetite of Foas, 
who, tho an 1dolater, yet acknowledg'd alſo and 
worſhipped the eternal God, whoſe temple was at 
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Feruſalem. Therefore when the people ſaw him 
take his way directly to that holy place, and lay his 
Tavenous hands upon the conſecrated veſſels, call 

the family of * Obed Edom (whoſe children had be- 


reditary charge of the treaſury) to à ſtrict account, as 
if they had been officers of his own exchequer, 


they conſidered him rather as an execrable church- 
robber, than as à noble prince, an //aelite and 
their brother, tho of another tribe. Thus fol- 
lowing that courſe, which the moſt virtuous king 
of our age (taxing it with the ſame phraſe) 
hath wiſely avoided ; by ſtealing a few apples, 
he loſt the inheritance of the whole orchard. 
The people deteſted him, and after the reſpite of 
a. few days, might by comparing themſelves 
one to one, perceive his ſoldiers. to be no bet- 
ter than men of their own mould, and inferiour in 
number to the inhabitants of ſo great a city. It 
is not ſo eaſy to hold by force a mighty town en- 
tered by capitulation, as to enter the gates openꝰ'd 
by unadviſed fear. For when the citizens, not be- 
ing diſarmed, recover their ſpirits, and begin to 


underſtand their firſt error; they will think upon 


every advantage, of place, of proviſions, of mul- 
titude, yea of women armed with tile-ſtones, and 
rather chooſe by deſperate reſolution, to correct the 
evils grown out of their former cowardiſe, than 
ſuffer thoſe miſchiefs to poiſon the body, which in 
ſuch half-conqueſts, are eaſily taſted in the mouth. 
A. more lively example hereof cannot be defired, 


than the city of Florence, which through the weak- 


neſs of Peter de Medices, governing therein as a 
prince, was reduced into ſuch hard terms, that it 
opened the gates unto the French king Charles the 
eighth, who not plainly profeſſing himſelf either 
friend or foe to the ſtate, entered the town with 
his army, in triumphant manner, himſelf and his 
- horſe armed, with his lance upon his thigh. Many 
inſolencies were therein committed by the French, 
and much argument of quarrel miniſtred, between 
them and the townſmen: ſo far forth, that the Flo- 
. rentines, to preſerve their liberty, were driven to 
prepare for fight. To conclude the matter, Charles 
propounds intolerable conditions, demanding huge 
ſums of ready money, and the abſolute ſeignory 
of the ſtate, as conquered by him, who entred the 
City in arms. But Peter Caponi, a principal citizen, 
catching theſe articles from the king's ſecretary, 
and tearing them before his face, bid him ſound his 
trumpets, and they would ring their bells: which 
peremptory words made the French bethink them- 
ſelves, and come readily to this agreement, that for 
torty thouſand pounds, and not half of that money 
to be paid in hand, Charles ſhould not only depart 
in peace, but reſtore whatſoever he had of their do- 
minion, and continue their aſſured friend. So dan- 
gerous a matter did it ſeem for that brave army, 
which in few months after won the kingdom of Na- 
ples, to fight in the ſtreets, againſt the armed mul- 
titude of that populous city. It is true, that Charles 
had other buſineſs (and ſo perhaps had Foas, as 
ſhall anon be ſhewed) that called him away : but it 
was the apprehenſion of imminent danger that made 
him come to reaſon, In ſuch caſes the firing of 
houſes uſually draws every citizen to ſave his own, 
leaving victory to the ſoldier : yet where the peo- 
ple are prepar*d and reſolv'd, women can quench, 
as faſt as the enemy, having other things to look un- 
to, can ſet on fire. And indeed that commander 
is more given to anger than regardful of profit, 
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done of him, to take hoſtages for 


who, upon 2 hope of deſtroying a 
forſakes the aſſurance of a good — _ 


verſity of circumſtance may alter the caſe :. it ig 
5s nough to ſay, that 738 5 — 


ay, ch be in Zeruſalem, 1s 
we Know it was in Florence. | 
How ſtrongly 1 might hold himſelf 


within Jeruſalem, he could not eaſily depart. from 
thence, with his a Al | 
which had been more terfified than weaken?d in the 


booty ſafe, if the army of Jada, 


late encounter, ſhould reinforce itlelf, and give him 
a check upon the way. N Was wiſely 


8 . l . better ſecur;- 
ry, his army being upon return, and. better loadgn 


than when it came forth; for which cauſes it Was 
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the more unapt to fight, bid iguw 

Beſides theſe impediments, within the city and 
without, ſerving to cool the ambition of, Foas, and 
keep it down from aſpiring to the crown of Juda; 
it appears that ſomewhat was newly, fallen out, 


which had reference to the anger of Eliſia the pro- 


Phet; who, when this Joas had ſmitten the ground 
with his arrows thrice, told him that he ſhould no 
oftner ſmite the Aramites. The three victories 
which Iſrael had againſt Aram, are by ſome, and 
with great probability, referred unto the fifth, ſixth 
and ſeventh years of Foas, after which time, if any 
loſſes enſuing had blemiſhed the former good ſuc- 
ceſs, ill might the king of J/rae/ have likened him. 
ſelf to a ſtately cedar, and worſe could he have 
either lent the Judean one hundred thouſand men, 
or meet him in battel, who was able to bring into 


the field three hundred thouſand of his own. 


ing therefore it is made plain by the words of Eli 
ſa, that after three victories, Foas ſhould find ſome 
change of fortune, and ſuffer loſs ; we muſt needs 


- conclude, that the Aramite prevailed upon him this 


year, it being the laſt of his reign. That this was 
ſo, and that the Syrians, taking advantage of Joas's 
abſence, gave ſuch a blow to //rael, as the king 
at his return was not able to remedy, but rather fell 
himſelf into new misfortunes, which increaſed the 
calamity, we may evidently perceive in that which 
is ſpoken of Feroboam's ſon. For it is ſaid, That 
the Lord ſaw the exceeding bitter affiiftions of 1ſrael, 
and that having not decreed to put out the name of 
Iſrael from under the heaven, be preſerved them by 
the hand of Jeroboam, the ſon of Foag. Thus is 
enough to prove, that the victorious reign of Foas 
was concluded with a ſad cataſtrophe ; the riches of 
the temple haſtning his miſery and death, as the 
had done with Seſac, Athalia and Hazael, and as at- 
terwards they wrought with Antiochus, Craſſus, 
and other ſacrilegious potentates. 

Thus either thro* indignation conceived againſt 
him, by the people of Feruſalem, and courage which 
they took to ſet upon him within the walls: or 
thro* preparation of the army that lay abroad in the 
country, to bid him battel in open held, and reco- 
ver by a new charge the honour which was loſt at 
the former encounter; or thro' the miſeries daily 
brought upon his own country, by the Syrian in his 
abſence, if not by all theſe ; Foas was driven to lay 
aſide all thought of winning the Kingdom of Juda; 
and taking hoſtages for his quiet paſſage, made all 
haſte homewards, where he found a ſad welcome, 
and being utterly forſaken of his wonted proſperity, 
forſook alſo his life in few months after, leaving 
his kingdom to Feroboam the ſecond, his fortunate 
and valiant ſon. 
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Donna, 
Ser X. 
The end of Atnazia's reign and life. 

N Y man is able to gueſs how Ama xia lob k d, 
A when the enemy had left him. He that had 
vaunted fo much of his own great proweſs and skill 
in arms, threatening to work wonders, and ſet up 
anew the glorious empire of David, was now un- 
caſed of his lion's hide, and appeared nothing ſo 
terrible a beaſt as he had been painted. Much ar- 
gument of ſcoffing it him he had miniſtred unto 
ſuch as held him in diſlike; which at this time, 
doubtleſs, were very many: for the ſhame that falls 
upon an inſolent rian ſeldom fails of meeting with 
abundance of reproach, As for Amazia (beſides 
that the multitude are always prone to lay the blame 
upon their governours, even of thoſe calamities 
which have happened by their own default) there was 
no child in all Jeruſalem, but knew him to be the 
root of all this miſchief. He had not only chal- 
lenged a good man of war, being himſelf a daſtard, 
but when he was beaten and taken by him, had 
baſely pleaded for the common enemy, to have him 
let into the city, that with his own eyes he might 
ſee what ſpoil there was, and not make a bad bar- 
gain by hear-ſay. The father of this Amazia was 
a beaſtly man; yet when the Aramites took him, 


and tormented him, he did not offer to buy his own 


life at ſo dear a rate, as the city and temple of Je- 
ruſalem. Had he offered; ſhould they have made 
his promiſe good ? Surely the haſte which they had 
made, in condeſcending to this hard match, was ve- 
ry unfortunate: for by keeping out the 1/raelite 
(which was eaſy enough) any little while, they 
ſhould ſoon have been rid of him, ſeeing that the 
Aramites would have made him run home with 
greater ſpeed than he came forth. Then alſo,when 
having truſſed up his baggage, he was ready to be 
gone, a little courage would have ſerved to per- 
ſuade him to leave his load behind; had not their 
good king delivered up hoſtages, to ſecure his re- 
turn, as loth to defraud him of the recompence due 
to his pains taken. 

Such exprobrations could not but vex the heart 
of this unhappy king: it had been well for him, if 
they had made him acknowledge his faults unto 
God, that had puniſhed him by all this diſhonour. 
But we find no mention of his amendment. Rather 
it appears, that he continued an idolater to the very 
laſt, For it is ſaid of him, that after his turning 
away from the Lord, * they wrought treaſon again/t 
him in Jeruſalem ; a manifeſt proof that he was not 
reclaimed, unto his life's end. And certainly they, 
which tell a man in his adverſity of his faults paſſed, 
ſhall ſooner be thought to upbraid him with his for- 
tune, than to ſeek his reformation, Wherefore it is 
no marvel, that prieſts and prophets were leſs wel- 
come to him than ever they had been. On the 

other fide, flatterers, and ſuch as were deſirous to 
put a heart into him, whereof themſelves might 
always be maſters, wanted not plauſible matter to 
revive him, For he was not firſt, nor ſecond, of 
the kings of Juda, that had been overcome in bat- 
tle. David himſelf had abandoned the city, leav- 
ing it, before the enemy was in ſight, unto Ab/a- 
lom his rebellious fon. Many beſides him had 
received loſſes, wherein the temple bare a part. 
If Joas might ſo eaſily have been kept out; why 
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by neceſſity. of the ſtate. Belike theſe traducers 
would recommend no actions but of dead princes; if 
ſo, he ſhould rather live to puniſh them, than die to 
pleaſe them. Though wherein had he given them 
any cauſe of aifpleafare ? It was he indeed that 
commanded to ſet open the gates to Joas ; but It 
was the people that did it. Good ſervants ought 
not to have obeyed their maſter's comandments 
to his diſadvantage, when they ſaw him not maſter 
of his own perſon. As his captivity did acquit him 
from blame, of all things that he did or ſuffered in 
that condition; ſo was that misfortune itſelf, in true 
eſtimation, as highly to his honour, as deeply to 
his loſs, For had he been as haſty to fly as others 
were, he might have eſcaped as well as others did, 
But ſeeking to teach the baſe multitude courage, by 
his royal example, he was ſhametully betrayed by 
thoſe in whom he truſted. Unworthy creatures 
that could readily obey him, when ſpeaking another 
man's words, being priſoner, he commanded them 
to yield; having neglected his charge, when lead- 
ing them in the field, he bad them ſtand to it, 
and fight like men. The beſt was, that they muſt 
needs acknowledge his miſchance, as the occaſion 
whereby many thouſand lives were ſaved; the ene- 
my having wiſely preferred the ſurpriſe of a lion 
that was captain, before the chaſe and ſlaughter of 
an army of ſtags, that followed him. 

Theſe or the like words comforting Amazia,were 
able to perſuade him, that it was even ſo indeed. 
And ſuch excuſes might have ſerved well enough to 
pleaſe the people, if the king had firſt ſtudied how 
to pleaſe God. But he that was unwilling to afcribe 
unto God the good ſucceſs foretold by a prophet, 
could eaſily find how to impute this late diſaſter un- 
to fortune, and the fault of others. Now concern- 
ing fortune, it ſeems that he meant to keep himſelf 
fate from her, by ſitting ſtill; for in fifteen years 
following (ſo long he out- lived his honour) we. find 
not that he ſtirred. As for his ſubjects, though no- 
thing henceforth be recorded of his government ; 
yet we may ſee by his end, that the middle time 
was ill ſpent among them, increaſing their hatred 
to his own ruin. He that ſuſpecteth his own worth, 
or other mens opinions, thinking the leſs regard is 
had of his perſon, than he believeth to be due to 
his place, will commonly ſpend all the force of his 
authority, in purchaſing the name of a ſevere man, 
For the affected ſourneſs of a vain fellow doth many 
times reſemble the gravity of one that is wiſe : and 
the fear wherein they live, which are ſubject unto op- 
preſſion, carries a ſhew of reverence to him thar 
does the wrong ; at leaſt it ſerves to dazzle the eyes 
of underlings, keeping them from prying into the 
weakneſs of ſuch as have juriſdiction over them. 
Thus the time, wherein, by well uſing it, men might 
attain to be ſuch as they ought, they do uſually miſ- 
pend, in ſeeking to appear ſuch asthey arenot. This 
is a vain and deceivable courſe ; procuring, inſtead 
of the reſpect that was hoped for, more indignation 
than was feared. Which is a thing of dangerous 
conſequence ; eſpecially when an unable ſpirit, be- 
ing over-perted with ſo high authority, is too paſ- 
ſionate in the execution of ſuch an office, as cannot 
be checked but by violence. It therefore {mazia 
thought by extreme rigour to hold up his reputation, 
what did he elſe than ftrive to make the people think 
he hated them, when of themfelves they were apt 


enough to believe that he did not love them ? 


did their anceſtors let Seſac in? Aſa was reputed a The beſt was, that he had, by  revenging his 


virtuous prince, yet with his own hands he emptied 
the temple, and was not blamed, but held excuſable 
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father's death, provided well enough for his 
own ſecurity: but who ſhould take vengeance 


a 2 Chron. 26. 27. 
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Gor upon whom ?) of ſuch a murther, Wis 
In every one had a part? Surely God himſel 

who had not given commandment or leave unto 
the people, to take his office out of his hand, in 
ſhedding the blood of his anointed. Yet as Ama- 
Zia, Careleſs of God, was carried headlong by his 
own affections; ſo his ſubjects, following the ſame 
ill example, without requiring what belonged un- 
to their duties, roſe up againſt him, with ſuch 
headlong fury, that being unable to defend him- 
felf in Jeruſalem, he was driven to forſake the 
City, and fly to Lachis for ſafeguard of his life. 
But ſo extreme was the hatred. conceived againſt 
him, and ſo general, that neither his abſence could 
allay the rage of it in the capital city, nor his pre- 
ſence in the country abroad procure friends to de- 
fend his life. Queſtionleſs, he choſe the town of 
Lacbis for his refuge, as a place of all other beſt 
affected to him; yet found he there none other 
favour, than that the people did not kill him 
with their own hands: for when the Conſpirators 
(who troubled not themſelves about raiſing an army 
for the matter) ſent purſuers after him, he was a- 
bandon'd to death. Lachis was the utmoſt city of 
his dominion weſtward, ſtanding ſomewhat with- 
out the border of Juda; ſo that he might have 
made an eaſy eſcape (if he dar'd adventure) into 
the territory of the Philiſtins, or the kingdom of 
Iſrael. Therefore it ma ſeem that he was detain- 
ed there, where certain 1t 1s that he found no kind 
of favour: for had not the people of this town add- 
ed their own treaſon to the general inſurrection ; 
the murderers could not, at ſo good leifure as they 
did, have carried away his body to FJeruſalem, 
where they gave him burial with his Fathers, 
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Of the Interregnum, or vacancy, that was in the 
Kingdom of Juda, after the death of Amazia. 


T hath already been ſhewed, that the reigns of 

the kings of Juda and 1/rac] were ſometimes 
to be ba. X. by compleat years; otherwhiles, 
by years current: and that the time of one king is 
now and then confounded with the laſt years of his 
father's reign, or the foremoſt of his ſon's. But we 
are now arrived at a mere vacation, wherein the 
crown of Juda lay void eleven whole years: a 
thing not plainly ſet down in ſcriptures, nor yet 
Cy by Joſephus, and therefore hard to be 
believed, were it not proved by neceſſary conſe- 
quence. 

Twice we find it written, that * Amazia king of 
Juda, lived after the death of Joas king of Iſtael 
fifteen years; whereupon it follows, that the death 
of Amazia, Was about the end of fifteen years com- 
pleat, which Jeroboam the ſecond (who bin the fif- 
teenth vear of Amazia was made king over Iſrael) 
had reigned in Samaria. But the ſucceſſion of Uz- 
Zia, who is alſo called Azaria, unto his father in 
the Kingdom of Juda, was eleven years later than 


the ſixteenth of Feroboam : for it is expreſſed, that 


<Azaria began to reign in the ſeven and twentieth 
year of Feroboam 3 ſixteenth year of his life be- 
ing joined with the firſt of two and fifty that he 
reigned. So the Interregnum of eleven years cannot 
be divided, without ſome hard means uſed, of in- 
terpreting the text otherwiſe than the letter ſounds. 


et ſome conjectures there are made, which tend 


to keep all even, without acknowledging any void 
time, For it is thought, that in the place laſt of all 
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cited, by the ſeven and twentieth year of Jeroboam, 
we ſhould perhaps und the ſeven and twen. 
tieth year of his life ; or el cauſe the like words 
are no-where elſe interpreted in the like Senſe) that 
Azaria was eleven years under age, 75 B, five 
years old, When his father died, and fo his Ar- 
teenth year might concur with the ſeven and twen. 
tieth © 2 . or, that the text itſelf may have 


ſuffered ſonje wrong, by miſwriting twenty-ſeven 
for ſeventeen years, an To,” by | making the, 17th 


year of, Zerobaam to_be/newly begun, all may 
falved. These are the e of that 10 1 
man Gerard Mercator : concerning, the firit of whi 
it may ſuffice, that the author himſelf doth eaſily let 
it pals as improbable; the Ui is followed by none 
that I know, neither is it fit, that upon every d 
we ſhould call the text in queſtion, which could nat 
be ſatisfied in all copies, F perhaps it were in one: 
as for the ſecond, it may be held with Tome quz- 
liication, that Azaris began his reign being five 
years old; but then, muſt we add thoſe 11 yea 
which paſſed in-his minorky, to the 52 chat followel 
his 16th year, which is all one, in a manner, with 
allowing an interregnum. e 

But why ſhould we be ſo careful to avoid an i» 
terregnum in Juda, ſeeing that the like neceſſity hath ' 
enforced all good writers to acknowledge the like 
vacancy twice happening within few years, in the 
kingdom of ae? The ſpace of time between Je- 
roboam's death, and the beginning of Zachariat's 
reign, and ſuch another gap found hetween the 
death of Peta, and the beginning of Hoſea, have 
made it eaſily to be admitted into Samaria, which 
the conſideration of things as ey ſtood in Juda, 
when Amazia was ſlain, doth make more probable 
to have happened there, yea altho* the neceſſity of 
computation were not ſo apparent. 3 
For the publick fury, having ſo far extended it 
ſelf, as unto the deſtruction of the king's own per- 
ſon, was not like to be appeaſed without order 
for obtaining ſome redreſs of thoſe matters, which. 
had cauſed it at the firſt to break forth into ſuch 
extremity. We need not therefore wonder how it 
came to paſs, that they, which had already thrown 
themſelves into ſuch an horrible treaſon, ſhould af- 
terwards dare to withhold the crown from a prince 
of that age, which being inveſted in all ornaments 
of regality, is nevertheleſs expoſed to many inju- 
18 proceeding from headſtrong and forgetful ſ 
jects. | 

As for their conjecture, who make Azariato have 
been king but 41 years, after he came out of his 
non-age, I dare not allow it, becauſe it agrees too 
harſhly with the text. The beſt opinion were that, 
which gives unto Jeroboam 11 years of reign with 
his father, before he began to reign ſingle in the 15th 
of Amazia z did it not ſwallow up almoſt the whole 
reign of Joag, and extending they cars of thoſe which 
reigned in Jſrael (by making ſuch of them compleat, 
as were only current) and take at the ſhorteſt the 
710 of princes auling in other nations. But I 
will not ſtand to diſpute further of this: every man 
may follow his own opinion, and ſee mine more 
plainly in the chronological table drawn for theſe 


purpoles. | 
SECT. XII. 
Of priuces contemporary with Amazia, and more 
particularly of Sardanapalus. | 
HH E princes living with Anazia, and in the 
| | eleven years that followed his death, were 


b 2 Kings 14. 23. e 2 Kings 15. 1. 
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2 and Ferobvam in Iſrue !; Cepbrenes and Me 
cerinus in Ex ypt ; Sylvins Aladiat, and Syivius d. 


oentinus in Alba  Azamemmon in Corintb; Diogus- 


"us Pherelus, and  Ariphron in zent; in Lasse 
mon Thelettns, in whoſe time the ' Spartans won 
from the Achaians, Gerauthæ, Amyrle, and ſome 

But more notable than all theſe, 'was' AHrian 
Sardanapatus, who in the one and twentieth year of 
Amazia facceeded his father Ocrazapes or Anacyn- 
daraxes, reigned twenty years, ' and was flam the 
laſt of the eleven void years which fore went the 
reign of Azaria. In him ended (as moſt agree) 
the line of Ninus, which had held trat empire one 
thouſand two hundred and forty years. A moſt 
luxurious and effeminate palffard he was, paſſing 
away his time among ſtrumpets, whom he imitated 
both m apparel and behaviour. 7 Re 

In theſe voluptuous courſes he lived an un appy 
life, knowing himſelf to be ſo vile, that he durſt 
not let any man have a fight of him; yet ſeen, he 
was at length, and the fight of him was fo odious, 
chat it procured his ruin. For Arbuces, who go- 
verned Media under him, finding meats to behold the 
perſon of his king, was fo incenſed with that beaſt- 
ly ſpectacle, of a man diſguiſed in womans attire, 
and ſtriving to counterfeit an harlot, that he thought 
it great ſhame to live under the 'command of fo 
unworthy a creature. Purpoſing therefore to free 
himſelf and others from fo baſe ſubjection, he was 
much encouraged by the prediction of Beleſis or 
Beloſus a Chaldean, who told him plamly, that the 
kingdom of Sardanapalus ſhould fall into his hands. 
Arbaces, well pleaſed with this prophecy, did pro- 
miſe unto Beloſus himſelf the government of Ba- 
bylon , and fo concluding how to handle the bu- 
ſineſs, one of them ſtirred up the Medes, and al- 
lured the Perſaus into the quartel, the other per- 
ſuaded the Babyloniam and Arabian, to venture 
themſelves in the fame cauſe. Theſe four nations 
armed forty thouſand men againſt Sardanapalus, who 
in this danger was not wanting to himſelf, but ga- 
thering ſuch forces as he could, out of other nations, 
encountered the rebels, as one that would by deeds 
refute the tales that they had told of him. Neither 
did his carriage in the begmning of that war an- 
ſwer to the manner of his retiredneſs. For in three 
battles he carried away the better, driving Arbaces 
and his followers into ſuch fearful terms, that had 
not Beloſus promiſed them conſtantly ſome; unex- 
peed ſuccours, they would forthwith have broken 
up their camp. About the ſame time, an army 
out of Bactria was coming to aſſiſt the king; but 
Arbaces encountering it upon the way, perſuaded 
lo ſtrongly by promiſe of liberty, that thoſe forces 
Joined themſelves with his. The ſudden departure 
of the enemy ſeeming to be a flight, cauſed Far- 
danapalus to feaſt his army, triumphing before vic- 
tory. But the Rebels being ſtrengthened with this 


new ſupply, came upon him by night, and forced 


his camp, which through over-great ſecurity, was 
unprepared for reſiſtance. My 
This overthrow did ſo weaken the king's heart, 
that leaving his wife's brother Salamenus to ke 
the field, he withdrew himſelf into the city of 
Niniveh ; which, till new aids that he ſent for ſhould 
come, he thought eaſily to defend; it having 
been propheſied, that Viniveh ſhould never be taken 
till the river were enemy to the town. Of the 
greatneſs and ſtrength 5 Niniveb, enough hath 
been ſpoken in our diſcourſe of Niuus. It was fo 
well victualled, that Arbaces (having in two battles 


of the Wort: 


overthrown the king's Army, and flain Salamenus) 
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was fan to lic two whole: years before it, in hope 
to Win it by famine; wheteof yet he faw no ap- 
pearance: It ſeems that he wanted engines and 
$M to force thoſe Walls, whith were a hundred foot 
high, and thick enough for three” chariots” in front 
to paſs upon the ramphe. But that which he could 
not do in two yeats, che river of 779715 did in che 
third : for being high Fyol with rains; it not only 
drown'd a part of the city through which it ran, but 
threw down twenty furlongs of the wall, and made 
a fair breach for Arbaces tõ enter 
Sartdayapalus, either terrified with the accompliſh- 
ment of the old oracle, or ſeeing no means of Teſiſt- 
ance left, Thittting up Hitnſelf into his palace, with 
his wives, cunuchs, and all His treaſures, did ſer 
the houſe" on fire, wherewith he and they were toge- 
ther conſur dd. *&87r#bo fpeaks of a monument of 
his, that was in Ancbiale, a city of CGiia, where- 
on was found an inſcription, ſhewing that he built 
chat city and Tharfas upon ont day: but the additi- 
on hereto, bidding men cat and drink and make 
metry, encouraging others, with verſes well Known, 
to a voluptuous lite, by his own example, teftify*d 
that his nature was more, prone © ſenſuality, than 
to any virtue beſeeming a prince, 4 
Thete are ſome that faintly report btherwiſe of 
his end; ſaying that Arbaces, when ſie firſt found 
him amonghis concubines, was fo enrag'd, that ſud- 
denly he flew him with a dagger. But the more 
general conſent of writers agree with this relation 
of b Diodorus Siculus, who citeth Cie/ias a Greet 
writer, that liv'd in the court of Perſia, where the 
truth might beſt be known. yy WF 
Concerning the princes which reigned in ria, 
from the time of Semiramis, , unto Fardanapalus, 
tho' I believe that they were: ſometimes (yet not, as 
Oroſtus hath it, inceffantly) buſied, in offerfive ðr 
elſe defenſive arms; yet for the moſt part of them l 
do better traft © Diodorus Siculus, who faith, that 
their names were overpaſſed -by Cre/tar, bec 
they did nothing worthy of memory. Whatſoever 
oy did; that which * Theophilus Antiochenus hath 
faid of them is very true; Silence and oblivion hath 
oppreſſed them. 5 vive: 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
o 


S E CT. 1 


The proſperity of Uzzia, and of Jeroboam be ſe- 
cand, who reigned with bim in Iſrael. Of the 
anarchy that was in tbe ten tribes after the death 
of Jeroboam. Of Zacharia, Sallum, Menahem 

aud Pekahia. * | | 


YZ Z 74, who is alſo called Azaria, the fon of 
Jotbam, was made king of Juda, when he 

was 16 years old, in the 27th year of Fers- 
boam the fon of Foas king of 1jrael, He ſerved 
the God of his father David, and had therefore 
good ſucceſs in all his emerprifes. He built Eiorb, 
a town that ſtood near to the Red fea, and reſtored 


it to Juda. He overcame the Philiſtines, of whoſe 


towns he diſmantled ſome, and built others in ſun- 
dry parts of their territories. Alſo he got the maſ- 
tery over ſome parts of Arabia, and brought the Am- 


monites to pay him tribute. Such were the fruits of 


his proſperous wars, wherein (as Foſephus rehear- 


« Strab. I. 9. b Diod. Sic. I. 2. c. 7, & Diod. I. 2. c. 6. 4 Theophilus Antiochenus, I. 8. 
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ſeth his acts) he began with the Philifines, and, ſo precious, that, neither the kingdom it ſelf, given 


then proceeded unto the Arabians and Ammonites. 
His army conſiſted of three hundred and ſeyen. 
thouſand! men of war, over which were appointed 
two thouſand ſix hundred captains. For all this 
multitude the king prepared ſhields, and ſpears, 
and helmets, and other arms requiſite; following 
therein happily a courſe quite oppoſite. unto that 
which ſome of his late predeceſſors had held, who 
thought it better policy to uſe the ſervice of the no- 
bility, than of the multitude; carrying forth to war 
the princes and all the chariots, 2 Chron. xxi. 9. 

As the victories of Uzzia were far more impor- 
tant, than the atchievements of all that had reign'd 
in Juda, fince the time of David; ſo were his rich- 
es and magnificent works equal, if not ſuperiour, 
to any of theirs that had been kings between him 
and Solomon. For beſides that great conqueſts are 


wont to r the charges of war with triple inte- 
reſt, he the skill to uſe, as well as the happi- 
neſs to get. He turn'd his lands to the beſt uſe, 


keeping ploughmen and dreſſers of vines, in grounds 
convene er lach huſbandry. In others = he 
had cattel feeding, whereof he might well keep 
great ſtore, having won ſo much from the Ammo- 
nites aid Arabians, that had abundance of waſte 
ground ſerving for paſturage. For defence of his 
cattel and herdſmen, he built towers in the wilder- 


neſs. He alſo digg'd many ciſterns or ponds. Jo- 


ſephus calls them water- courſes; but in ſuch dry 


grounds, it was enough that he found water, by 
digging in the moſt likely places. If by theſe 
towers he ſo commanded the water, that none, could 
without his conſent, relieve themſelves therewith; 
queſtionleſs he took the only courſe, by which he 
might ſecurely hold the lordſhip over all the wilder- 
nes; it being hardly paſſable, by reaſon of the ex- 
treme drought, when the few ſprings therein found, 
are left free to the uſe of travellers. 

Beſides all this coſt, and the building both of 
Eloth by the Red ſea, and of ſundry towns among 
the Philiſtines; he repaired the wall of Feruſalem, 
which 2 had broken down, and fortified it with 
towers, whereof ſome were an hundred and fifty 
cubits high. | 

The ſtate of //-ael did never ſo flouriſh, as at 
this time, ſince the diviſion of the twelve tribes into 
two kingdoms. For as Uzzia prevailed in the ſouth, 
ſo (if not more) Feroboam the ſon of Foas, king of 
the ten tribes, enlarged his border on the north; 
where, obtaining many victories againſt the Hyri- 
ans, he won the royal city of Damaſcus, and he 
won Hamath, with all the country thereabout ® from 
the entring of Hamath, unto the ſea of the wilder- 
neſs, that is (as the moſt expound it) unto the vaſt 
deſarts of Arabia, the end whereof was undiſcover'd. 
So the bounds of //rae] in thoſe parts, were in the 
time of this Ferobeam, the ſame (or not much nar- 
rower) which they had been in the reign of David. 
But it was not for the piety of Feroboam, that he 
thrived ſo well; for he was an idolater ; it was on- 
ly the compaſſion which the Lord had on 1/rael, ſee- 
ing the exceeding bitter affliction, whereinto the H. 
ramites had brought his people, which cauſed him 
to alter the ſucceſs of war, and to throw the vic- 
torious Aramites, under thefeet of thoſe, whom they 
had ſo cruelly oppreſs'd. The line of Jehu, to 
which God had promiſed the kingdom of © //rael 
unto the fourth generation, was now not far from the 
end ; and now again it was invited unto repentance, 
by new benefits, as it had been at the beginning. 
But the ſin of Jeroboam the ſon of Nebat, was held 
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to him by God, was able to. draw Jebu from that 
politick idolatry ; nor the miſery falling upon him 
and his poſterity, to bring them to a better. courſe 
of religion, ; nor yet, at the laſt, this great prope. 
rity of Jeroboam the ſon of Foas, to make him ren. 
der the honour that was due to the only giver of 
victory, Wherefore the promiſe of God, made un- 
to Jebu, that his ſons, auto tbe fourth generation, 
ſhould fit on the throne of ſrael, was not enlarg- 
ed; but, being almoſt expired, gave warning of 
the approaching end, by an accident (fo ſtrange, 
that we, who find no particulars. recorded, can 
hardly gueſs at the occaſions) foregoing the laſt ac- 
compliſhment, 01 4 M | n 

When Jeroboam, the ſon of Joas, after a victori- 
ous reign of 41 years, had ended his life, it ſeems 
in all reaſon that Zacharia his ſon ſhould forthwith 
have been admitted, to reign in his ſtead ; the no- 
bility of that race having gotten ſuch a luſtre by the 
immediate ſucceſſion of four kings, that any com- 
petitor, had the crown paſs'd by election, muſt 
needs have appear d baſe; and the virtue of the 
laſt king, having been ſo great, as might well ſerve 
to lay the foundation of a new houſe, much more to 
eſtabliſh the already confirmed right of a family fo 
rooted in poſſeſſion, Notwithſtanding all this, two 
or three and twenty years did paſs before Zacharia 
the ſon of Jeroboam was, by uniform conſent, re- 
ceived as king. 'The true original cauſes hereof 
were to be found at Dan and Bethel, where the 
golden calves did ſtand : yet ſecond inſtruments of 
this diſturbance, are likely not to have been want- 
ing, upon which the wiſdom of man was ready to 
caſt an eye. Probable it is, that the captains. of 
the army (who afterwards ſlew one another, ſo fat, 
thatin 14 years there reign'd 5 kings) did now by 
headſtrong violence, rent the kingdom aſunder, 
holding each what he could, and either defpiſing 
or hating ſome qualities in Zacharia ; until, after 
many years, wearied with diſſenſion, and the prin- 
cipal of them perhaps, being taken out the way by 
death, for want of any other eminent man, they 
conſented to yield all quietly to the ſon of Feroboam. 
That this anarchy laſted almoſt 23 years, we find 
by the difference of time, between the 1 5th year of 
Uzzia, which was the laſt of Jeroboam's 41ſt (his 
27th concurring with the 1ſt of Uzzia) and the 
38th of the ſame Uzzza, in the laſt 6 months where- 
of, Zacharia 1 e in Samaria. There are ſome 
indeed, that by ſuppoſing Jeroboam to have reigned 
with his father 11 years, do cut off the interregnum 
in Juda (before- mentioned) and by the ſame reaſon, 
abridge this anarchy, that was before the reign of 
Zacharia in Iſrael. Yet they leave it 12 years 


long; which is time ſufficient to prove that the 


kingdom of the ten tribes, was no leſs diſtempered, 
than as 1s already noted, But I chooſe rather to 
follow the more common opinion, as concurring 
more exactly with the times of other princes reign- 
ing abroad in the world, than this doubtful conje- 
ure, which gives to Jeroboam 52 years, by ad- 
ding three ers of his father's reign unto his own, 
which was it ſelf indeed ſo long, that he 14 well 
ſeem to have begun it very young: for I do not 
think, that God bleſſed this idolater, both with a 
longer reign, and with a longer life, than he did 
his ſervant David. : 
Thus much being ſpoken of the time, wherein 
the throne of Iſrael was void, before the reign of 
Zacharia ; little may ſuffice to be ſaid of his reign 
it ſelf, which laſted but a little while. Six months 
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only was he king; in which time he declared him- 
elf a worſhipper of the golden calves ; which was 
enough to juſtify the ment of God, whereby 
he was flain. He was the laſt of Jebu's houſe, be- 
- ing (inchuftvely) the firft of that line; which may 

have been fome cauſe of the troubles impeaching 
his orderly ſucceſſion: the prophecy having deter- 
mined that race in the th generation. But (beſides 
that God's promiſe was extended unto the utmoſt) 
there was no warrant given to Sallum, or to any o- 
ther, for the death of Zacharia, as has been given 
to Jebn, for the (laughter of Fehoram, and for the 
eradication of Aba#'s houſe, - SY | 
_ Fatharia having been 6 months a king, was 
then ſlain by Sallum, who reigned after him, * zhe 
[pace of a month in Samaria. What this Sallum 
was, I do not find; fave only that he was a traitor, 
and the ſon of one Fabeſh, whereby his father got 
no honour. It ſeems that he was one of thoſe, who 


in time of faction had laboured for himſelf ; and 


now, when all other competitors were ſitten down, 
thought eaſily to prevail againſt that king, in whoſe 
perſon the race of Fehu was to fail. Manifeſt it is, 


that Sallum had a ſtrong party: for Tiph/ab or Thap- 


ſa, and the coaſt thereof even from Tirzah, where 
Menabem, his enemy and ſupplanter, then lay, re- 
fuſed to admit, as king in his ſtead, the man that 
murthered him. Yet at the end of one month, Sal- 
lum received the reward of his treaſon, and was 
ſlain by Menahem who reigned in his place. 

Mena hem the ſon of Gadi, reigned after Sallum 
10 years. In oppoſition to Sallum, his hatred was 
deadly, and inhuman; for he not only deſtroy'd 
cx we and all that were therein, or thereabouts, 
but he rip'd up all their women with child, becauſe 
they did not open their gates and let him in. Had 
thiscruelty been uſed in revenge of Zacharia's death, 
it is like that he would have been as earneſt, in pro- 
curing unto him his father's crown when jt was firſt 
due. Bur in performing that office, there was uſed 
ſuch long deliberation, that we may plainly diſcover 
ambition, diſdain, and other private paſſions, to 
have been the cauſes of this beaſtly outrage. 

In the time of Menahem, and (as it ſeems) in the 
beginning of his reign, Pul, king of 4/jria, came 
againſt the land of 1/rae]; whom this new kin 
appeaſed, with a thouſand talents of ſilver, — 
upon all the ſubſtantial men in his country. With 
this money the //raelite purchaſed not only the 
peace of his kingdom, but his own eſtabliſhment 
therein: ſome factious man (belike) having either 
invited Pul thither, or (if he came uncalled) ſought 
to uſe his help, in depoſing this ill- beloved king. 
b Joſephus reports of this Menabem, that his reign 
was no milder than his entrance. But after ten years, 
his tyranny ended with his life : and Pekahia, his 
ſon, occupied his room. 

Of this Pekahia the tory is ſhort: for he reign- 
ed only two years; at the end whereof he was ſlain 
by Peta, the ſon of Remalia, whoſe treaſon was 
rewarded with the crown of 1/rael, as, in time com- 
ing another man's treaſon againſt himſelf ſhall be. 
There needs no more to be ſaid of Menabem, and 
his ſon, ſave that they were, both of them, idola- 
ters; and the ſon (as we find in © Joſephus) like to 
his father in cruelty. Concerning Pul the AHrian 
king, who firſt opened unto thoſe northern nations 
the way into Palæſtina; it will ſhortly follow, in or- 
der of the ſtory, to deliver our opinion: whether 
he were that Beloſus (called alſo Bele/es, and b 


lome, Phul Belochus) who joined with Arbaces the 
Median, againſt Sardanapalus, or whether he 
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were ſome other man. At the preſent it is more 
fit that we relate the end of Uzzza's lite, who out- 


y lived the happineſs wherein we left him. 
8 


n 
The end of Uzzia's reign aud life. 
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(which underſtood the viſions 
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and civil policy, ſhould have held back Lia tra 
incroaching thereupan ; WW tho' the law of Gat 
been ſilent in this caſe, and not forbidden it. H. 
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upon he was cauſed, inall haſte, to depart the place, 
and to live ina houſe by himſelf, until he died; the 
rule over the king's houſe, and over all the land, 
being committed to Jatham, his fon and ſucceſſor. 
Jotham took not e the ſtyle of a k ing, till 
his father was dead; whom they buried in the ſame 
field wherein his anceſtors lay interred, yet in a mo- 


y nument apart from. che reſt, becauſe he was a lepgr. 


d 2 Chron, 26. 5. 
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of the prophets which lived in the time of Uzzia 
and of princes then ruling in Egypt, and in ſome 
other countries, 


N the time of Uzzia were the firſt of the leſſer 
prophets, Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadia and Jo- 
nag. It is not indeed ſet down, when Joel or Oba- 
dia did propheſy : but if the prophets, whoſe times 
are not expreſſed, ought to be ranged (according to 
St. Ferome's rule) with the next before them; then 
muſt theſe two be judged contemporary with Ho- 
fea and Amos, who lived under king Uzzia. To 
enquire which of theſe five was the moſt ancient, it 
may perhaps be thought, at leaſt, a ſuperfluous la- 
bour ; yet if the age wherein Homer lived, hath ſo 
painfully been ſought, without reprehenſion ; how 
can he be taxed, which offers to ſearch out the an- 
tiquity of theſe holy prophets ? It ſeems to me, that 
the firſt of theſe, in order of time, was the prophet 
Fina who foretold the great victories of Feroboam 
ing of Iſrael; and therefore is likely to have pro- 
pheſied in the days of Joas, whilſt the affliction of 
{ſrael was exceeding bitter, the * text it ſelf intima- 
ting no leſs : by which conſequence, he was elder 
than the other prophets, whoſe works are now ex- 
tant. But his prophecies, that concerned the king- 
dom of //xael, are now loſt. That which remain- 
eth of him, ſeems, not without reaſon, unto ſome 
very learned, to have belonged unto the time of 
Sardanapalus, in whoſe days Nineveh was firſt of all 
deſtroyed. This prophet rather taught Chriſt by 
his ſufferings, than by his writings now extant : in 


as. 

In the reign of Uzzia likewiſe it was, that 7/aiah, 
the firſt of the four great prophets, began to ſee his 
vifions. This difference of greater and leſſer pro- 

hets, is taken from the volumes which they have 
25 written (as St. Auguſtine gives reaſon of the diſ- 
tinftion) becauſe the greater have written larger 
books. The prophet Jaiah was great indeed, not 
only in regard of his much writing; or of his no- 
bility (for their\opinion is rejected, who think him 
to have been the ſon of Amos the prophet) and the 
high account wherein he lived; but for the excel- 
lency, both of his ſtyle, and argument, wherein he 
ſo plainly fortelleth the birth, miracles, paſſion, 
and whole hiſtory of our Saviour, with the calling 
of the Gentiles, that he might as well be called an 
evangeliſt, as a prophet ; having written in ſuch 
wiſe, that (as © Jerome faith) One would think he did 
not fortel of things to come, but compile an hiſtory 
of matters already paſt. 

Bocchoris was king of Egypt, and the ninth year 
of his reign, by our computation (whereof in due 
place we will give reaſon) was current, when Uz- 
Zia took poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Judah. 

After the death of Bocchoris, Aſychis followed 
in the kingdom of Egypt, unto him ſucceeded Any- 

is; and theſe two occupied that crown fix years. 
Then Sabacus, an Ethiopian, became king of E- 
gt, and held it fifty years, whereof the ten firſt 
ran along with the laſt of Uzzia's reign and life. 
Of theſe and other Egyptian kings, more ſhall be 
ſpoken, when their affairs ſhall come to be inter- 
medled with the buſineſs of Judah. 

In Athens, the two laſt years of Ariphron's twen- 
ty, the ſeven and twentieth of Theſpeius, the rwen- 
tieth of Agamneſtor, and the three firſt of AÆAſchylus's 
three and twenty, made even with the two and fifty 
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of Uzzia: as likewiſe did in Alla the laſt ſeven of 
Sylvius Aventinas's ſeven and thirty, together with 
the three and twenty of Sylvius Procas, and two 
and twenty the firſt of Si Amulius. In Media 
Arbaces began his new. kingdom, in the firſt of 
Uzzia, wherein, after eight and twenty years, his 
fon Foſarmus ſucceeded him, and reigned: thirty 
years, Of this Arbaces, ard the diviſion. of the 
Aſſyrian empire between him and others, when 
they had oppreſſed Sardanapalus, I hold it conve- 
nient to uſe more particular diſcourſe, that we ma 

not wander in too great uncertainty in the ſtory of 
the 4/jyrian kings, who have already found the 
way into Palæſtina, and are not likely to forget it. 


SECT: IV. 


Of the Aſſyrian kings deſcending from Phul : and 
whether Phul and Beloſus were one perſon; or 
heads of ſundry Exxon . that reigned apart in 
Nineveh and Babylon. 


Y that which hath formerly been ſhewed of 

J. Sardanapalus's death, it 1s apparent that the 
chief therein was Arbares the Median; to whom 
the reſt of the confederates did not only ſubmit 
themſelves in that war, but were contented after- 
wards to be judged by him, receiving by his au- 
thority ſentence of death, or pardon of their for- 
feited lives. The firſt example of this his power, 
was ſhewn upon Beloſus the Babylonian, by whoſe 
eſpecial advice and help, Arbaces himſelf was be- 
come ſo great. Yet was not this power of 


| Arbaces exerciſed in ſo tyrannical a manner, 


all the reſt are found expreſs promiſes of the Me/- as might give offence in that great alteration 


of things, either to the princes that had aſſiſted 
him, or to the generality of the people. For in the 
condemnation of Beloſus, he uſed the counſel of his 
other captains, and then pardoned him of his own 
grace; een him to hold, not only the city 
and province of Babylon, but alſo thoſe treaſures, 
for 8 whereof his life had been endan- 
gered. 

In like manner, he gave rewards to the reſt of 
his partakers, and made them rulers of provinces; 
retaining (as it appears) only the ſoveraignty to 
himſelf, which to uſe immoderately he did natu- 
rally abhor. He is ſaid, indeed, to have excited 
the Medes againſt Sardanapalus, by propounding 
unto them hope of transferring the empire to their 
nation, And to make good this his promiſe, he 
deſtroyed the city of Nizeveh ; permitting the citi- 
Zens nevertheleſs to take and carry away every one 
his own goods. The other nations that joined with 
him, as the Perſians and Bactrians, he drew to his 
ſide, by the allurement of liberty; which he him- 
ſelf ſo greatly loved, that by flackning too much 
the reins of his own ſoveraignty, he did more harm 
to the general eſtate of Media, than the pleaſure of 
the freedom which it enjoyed could recompenſe. 
For both the territory of that country was 
narrower by Salmanaſſar (or perhaps by ſome of 
his progenitors) whom we find, in the ſcriptures, to 
have held ſome towns of the Medes; and the civil 
adminiſtration was ſo diſorderly, that the people 
themſelves were glad to ſee that reformation, which 
Deioces, the fifth of Arbaces's line, did make in 
that government, by reducing them into ſtricter 
terms of obedience. 

How the force of the 4ſrians grew to be ſuch, 
as might in fourſcore years, if not ſooner, boch ex- 
tend it ſelf unto the conqueſt of Iſrael, and tear away 
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ome 


ſome part of Media, is a queſtion hardly to be 
anſwered 3 not only in regard of the deſtruction of 
Nineveh, and ſubverſion of the ¶Mrian kingdom, 
whereof the Medes, under Arbaces, had the honour, 
who may ſeem at that time to have kept the 4½ 
Grians under their ſubjection, when the reſt of the 
rovinces were ſet at liberty; but, in conſideration 
of the kings themſelves, who reigned afterwards in 
Babylon and Nineveh, are confounded by ſome, and 
diſtinguiſhed by others z whereby their hiſtory is 
made uncertain. 

I will firſt therefore deliver the opinion generally 
received, and the grounds whereupon it ſtands : 
then, produring the objections made againſt it, I 
will compare together the determination of that 
worthy man Joſeph Scaliger, with thoſe learned 
that ſubſcribe thereunto, and the judgment of others 
that were more ancient writers, or have followed 
the ancients in this doubtful caſe. Neither ſhall it 
be needful to ſet down apart the ſeveral authorities 
and arguments of ſundry men, adding ſomewhat of 
weight or of clearneſs one to another: it will be 
enough to relate the whole ſubſtance of each diſ- 
courſe: which I will do as briefly as I can, and 
without fear to be taxed of partiality, as being no 
more addicted to the one opinion than to the other, 
by any fancy of mine own, but merely led by thoſe 
reaſons, which upon examination of each part, 
ſeemed to me moſt forcible, tho* to others they 
may perhaps appear weak. 

That which, until of late, hath paſſed as current, 
is this: That Belo/us was the ſame king, who firſt, 
of the 4ſjjrians, entred Palæſtina with an army; 
being called Pul, or Phul, in the ſcriptures, and by 
Annius's authors, with ſuch as follow them, Phul 
Belochus. Of this man it is ſaid, that he was a 
ſkilful aſtrologer, ſubtil and ambitious ; that he 
got Babylon by compoſition made with Arbaces ; 
and that not therewith content, he got into his hand 
part of AHria finally, that he reigned eight and 
forty years, and then dying, left the kingdom to 
Teglat Phalaſar his ſon, in whoſe poſterity it con- 
tinued ſome few deſcents, till the houſe of Merodach 
prevailed. The truth of this, if Annius's Metaſ- 
thenes were ſufficient proof, could not be gainſaid: 
for that author, ſuch as he is, is peremptory here- 
in. But howſoever Annius's authors deſerve to be 
ſuſpected, it ſtands with no reaſon, that we ſhould 
conclude all to be falſe which they affirm. They, 
who maintain this tradition, juſtify it by divers 
good allegations, as a matter confirmed by cir- 
cumſtances found in all authors, and repugnant un- 
to no hiſtory at all. For it is manifeſt by the re- 
lation of Diodorus (which is indeed the foundation 
whereupon all have built) that Arbaces and Beloſus 
were partners in the action againſt Sardanapalus ; 
and that the Bafrians, who joined with them, 
were thought well rewarded with liberty, as like- 
wile other captains were with governments: but 
that any third perſon was ſo eminent, as to have 
ria itſelf, the chief country of the empire, be- 
ſtowed upon him, it is a thing whereof not the 
leaſt appearance is found in any hiſtory. And cer- 
tainly it ſtood with little reaſon, that the Mri- 
ans ſhould be committed unto a peculiar king at ſuch 
time as it was not thought meet to truſt them in 
their own walls and houſes. Rather it is apparent, 
that the deſtruction of Nine veh by Arbaces, and the 
tranſplantation of the citizens, was held a needful 
policy, becauſe thereby the people of that nation 
might be kept down, from aſpiring to recover the 
ſoveraignty, which elſe they would have thought 
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to belong, as of right, unto the ſeat of the em- 
pire. 0e | a en 
Upon ſuch conſiderations. did the Romans, in 
ages long after following, deſtroy Carthage, and 
diſſolve the corporation, or body. politick, of the 
citizens of Capua; becauſe thoſe two towns were 
capable of the empire: a matter eſteemed over- 
dangerous even to * Rome itſelf, that was miſtreſs. 
of them both. This being ſo, how can it be 
thought, that the M Hrians in three or four years 
had erected their kingdom anew, under one Pal? 
or what muſt this Pul have been (of whoſe deſerv- 
ing, or intermedling, or indeed of whoſe very 
name, we find no mention in the war againſt. Sar- 
danapalus) to whom the principal part of the em- 
pire fell, either by general conſent in diviſion of 
the provinces, or by his own power and purchaſe 
very ſoon after ? Surely he was none other than 
Beloſus ; whoſe near neighbourhood gave him op- 
portunity (as he was wiſe enough to play, his own 
game) both to get M Hria to himſelf, and to im- 
peach any other man that ſhould have, attempted 
to ſeize upon it. The province of Babylon, which 
Beloſus held, being, as Herodotus reports, in rich- 
es and power, as good as the third part of the Per- 
ſian empire, was able to furniſh him with all that 
was requiſite for ſuch a buſineſs : if that were not 
enough, he had gotten into his own hands all the 
gold and ſilver that had been in the palace of Ni- 
neveh. And queſtionleſs to reſtore ſuch a city as 
Nineveh, was an enterprize fit for none to take in 
hand, except he had ſuch means as Beloſus had; 
which Paul, if he were not Beloſus, is likely to 
have wanted. o 
| Beſides all this, had Pal been a diſtin& perſon 
from Beloſus, and lord of AHria, which lay be- 
yond the countries of Babylon and Meſopotamia, it 
would not have been an eaſy matter for him, to 
paſs quite thro* another . man's kingdom with an 
army, ſeeking booty afar off in //rael :; the only 
action by which the name of Phul is known. But 
if we grant, that he, whom the ſcriptures call Put, 
or Phul, was the ſame whom prophane writers have 
called Beloſus, Beleſes, and Beleſtis, in like man- 
ner as *Joſephus acknowledgeth, that he, whom the 
ſcriptures called never otherwiſe than Darius the 
Mede, was the ſon of Aſtyages, and called of the 
Greeks by another name (that is, Cyaxares) then is 
this ſcruple utterly removed. For Babylon and 
Meſopotamia did border upon Syria and Paleſtina- 
ſo that Beloſus, having ſettled his affairs in Aria 
towards the eaſt and north, might with good lei- 
ſure encroach upon the countries that lay on the o- 
ther ſide of his kingdom, to the ſouth and weſt. 
He that looks into all particulars, may find every 
one circumſtance concurring, to prove that Phul, 
who invaded Iſrael, was none other than Beloſus. 
For the prince of the Arabians, who joined with 
Arbaces, and brought no ſmall part ot the forces 
wherewith Sardanapalus was overthrown, did enter 
into that action, merely for the love of Beloſus. 
The friendſhip of theſe Arabians was a thing of 
main importance, to thoſe that were to paſs over 
Euphrates with an army into Syria. Wherefore Be- 
lofus, that held good correſpondence with them, 
and whoſe moſt fruitful province adjoining; to their 
barren quarters, might yearly do them ineſtimable 
pleaſures, was not only like to have quiet paſſage 
thro? their borders, but their utmoſt aſſiſtance ; 
yea, it ſtands with good reaſon, that they, who 
loved not 1/rael, ſhould, for their own  behoof, 
have given him intelligence of the deſtruction 
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neighbour of Feroboam, recovered their own, —_ 
a new king in Damaſto, and clearing the coa 
Arabia (from the ſea of the wilderneſs to Ha- 

math) of the Hebrew garriſons, Neither was it any 

new acquaintance, that made the nations divided 


by Eupbrates hold together in ſo good terms of 


friendſhip: it was ancient conſanguinity 3 the me- 
mory whereof wasavailable to the Syrians, inthe time 
of David,when the Aramites beyond the river came 
over willingly, to the ſuccour of Hadadezer, and 
the Aramites about Damaſco. So Beloſus had good 
reaſon to look into thoſe parts; what a king, reign- 
ing fo far off as Nineveh, ſhould have to do in Hria, 
if the other end of his kingdom had not reached to 
Euphrates, it were hard to ſhew. 

ut concerning this laſt argument of the buſineſs, 
which might allure the Chaldeans into Paleſtina, 
it may be doubted, left it ſhould ſeem to have ill 
coherence with that which hath been ſaid of the long 
anarchy that was in the ten tribes. For if the 
crown of Iſrael were worn by no man in three and 
twenty years, then is it likely that Beloſus was ei- 
ther unwilling to ſtir, or unable to take the advan- 
tage when it was faireſt, and firſt diſcovered. This 
might have compelled thoſe, who alone were not 
ſtrong enough, to ſeek after help from ſome prince 
that lay further off; and fo the opinion of thoſe 
that diſtinguiſh Phul from Beloſus, would be ſome- 
what confirmed. On the other fide, if we ſay, that 
r did paſs the river of Euphrates, as ſoon as 
he found likelihood of making a proſperous jour- 
ney; then may it ſeem that the interregnum in Iſrael 
was not fo long as we have made it: for three and 
twenty years leiſure would have afforded better op- 
portunity, which ought not to have been loft. 

For anſwer hereunto, we are to confider what O- 
rofius and Euſebius have written concerning the 
Chaldees : the one, that after the departure of Ar- 
faces into Media, they laid hold on a part of the 
empire: the other, that they prevailed and grew 
mighty, between the times of Arbaces and Deioces 
the Medes. Now, tho? it be held an error of Oro- 
ius, where he ſuppoſeth that the occupying of Baby- 


lonia, by the Chaldeans, was in manner of a re- 


bellion from the Medes; yet herein he and Euſebi- 
ug do concur, that the authority of Arbaces did re- 
ſtrain the ambition, which by his abſence grew bold, 
and by his death regardful only of itſelf. Now, 
tho* ſome have conjectured that all I ria was given 


to Beloſus (as an ov beſides the province of 


Babylon, which was his by — bargain made 
afore-hand) in regard of his high deſervings; yet 
the opinion more commonly received is, that he 
did only encroach upon that province by little and 
little, whilſt Arbaces lived, and afterwards dealing 
more openly got it all himfelf. Seeing therefore, 
that there paſſed but twelve years between the death 
of Arbaces, and the beginning of Menabem's reign, 
manifeſt it is, that the conqueſt of MHria, and 
ſetling of that country, was work enough to hold 
Beloſus occupied, beſides the reftauration of Nine- 
veb, which alone was able to take up all the time 


remaining of his reign, if perhaps he lived to fee it 
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and civil broils among the ten tribes; whereby, 
as this Phul got a thouſand talents, fo it ſeems that 
the Syrians and Arabians, that had felt an heavy 
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quered Mria, and performed ſomewhat upon a! 
country fo far diſtant as Palæſſ ina, was likely to have 
been at leaſt named in ſome hiſtory, or if not him. 
ſelf, yet his country to have been ſpoken of for thoſe 
victories: but we neither hear of Phu} in any pro- 
phane author, neither doth any writer, ſacred or 
prophane, once mention the victories or acts what. 
ſoever of the Mriaus, done in thoſe times; where. 
as of Beloſus, and the power of the Chaldeans, we 
find good record. 

Surely that great ſlaughter of ſo many thouſand 
Aſſyrians, in the quarrel of Sardanapalns, together 
with other calamities of that long and unfortunate 
war, which overwhelmed the whole country, not 
ending but with the ruin and utter defolation of 
Nineveh, muſt needs have fo weaken'd the ſtate of 
Afſyria, that it could not in thirty years ſpace be 
able to invade Palæſlina, which the ancient kin 
reigning in Nizeveh, had in all their greatneſs for- 
born to attempt. Yet theſe afflictions, diſabli 
that country, did help to enable Heroſus to ſubdue 
itz who having once extended his domimons to the 
borders of Medea, and being (eſpecially if he had 
compounded with the Aſedes) by the interpoſition of 
that country, ſecure of the Scythians, and other 
warlike nations on that fide, might very well turn 
ſouthward, and try his fortune in thoſe kingdoms, 
whereinto civil diſſenſion of the inhabitants, and the 
bordering envy of the Arabians and Aramites about 
Damaſco, friends and couſins to the Chaldeans and 
Meſopotamians, did invite him. For theſe, and the 
other before-alledged reaſons, it may be concluded, 
that what is faid of Phy] in the ſcriptures ought to 
be underſtood of Beloſus ; even as by the names of 
Nebuchadnezzar, Darins the Mede, Artaſhaſht, and 
Ahaſhueroſh, with the like, are thought or known 
to be meant the ſame, whom prophane hiſtorians, 
by names better known in their own countries, have 
called Nabopollaſſar, Cyaxares, and Artaxerxes : 
efpecially conſidering, that hereby we ſhall neither 
contradict any thing that hath been written of old, 
nor need to trouble ourſelves and others with fram- 
ing new conjectures. This in effect is that which 
they alledge in maintenance of the opinion com- 
monly received. 

Now this being once granted, other things of 
more importance will of themſelves eaſily follow. 
For it is a matter of no great conſequence to know 
the truth of this point (conſidering it apart from 
that which depends thereon) whether Phul were 
Beloſus, or ſome other man: the whole race of 
theſe Qrian and Babylonian kings, wherein are 
found thoſe famous princes, Nabonaſſar, Mardo- 
cempadus, and Nabopullaſſar (famous for the aſtro- 
nomical obſervations recorded from their times) is 
the main ground of this contention. If therefore 
Beloſus or Beleſis were that Phul which invaded [/- 
rael ; if he and his poſterity reigned both in Nine- 
veh and in Babylon; if he were father of Teglat-Phul- 
Aſar, from whom Salmanaſar, Sennacherib, and A. 


ſar-haddon deſcended ; then it is manifeſt, that we 


muſt ſeek Nabonaſſar, the Babylonian king, among 
theſe princes; yea, and conclude him to be none 
other than Salmanaſar, who is known to have reign- 
ed in thoſe years, which Prolomy the mathematici- 
an hath aſſigned unto Nabonaſſar. As for Meredach, 


finiſhed in his own days. So that this argument who ſupplanted Aſar-haddon, manifeſt it is, that he 

1 may rather ſerve to prove that Phul and Beloſus and his ſucceſſors were of another houſe. This 1 
| were one perſon ; foraſmuch as the journey of Phu! the ſcope and end of all his diſputation. ; 

againſt /rael was not made until Beloſus could find But they that maintain the contrary part, will 

leiſure; and the time of — which Beloſus not be ſatisfied with ſuch conjectures. They lay 

did let ſlip, argued his buſineſs in ſome other quar- hold upon the concluſion, and by ſhaking that into 

ter, namely in that province of which Phyl is call'd pieces, hope to overthrow all the premiſſes, upon 

king, Briefly, it may be ſaid, that he who con- which it is inferred. For (fay they) it Nabe 
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that reigned in Babylon, could not be Salmanaſſar, 


or any of thoſe other ¶Mrian kings, then is it ma- 


nifeſt, that the races were diſtinct, and that Phu 
and Beloſus were ſeveral kings. This conſequence 
is ſo plain, that it needs no confirmation. To 
prove that Nabonaſſar was a diſtinct perſon from 
Salmanaſſar, are brought ſuch arguments as would 
ſtagger the reſolution of him that had ſworn to hold 
the contrary. For firſt, Nabonaſſar was King of 
Babylon, and not of Afſria. This is proved by his 


name, which is merely Chaldean, whereas Salman, 


the firſt part of Salmanaſſar's name, is proper to 
the Aſſyrians. It is likewiſe proved by the aſtro- 
nomical obſervations, which proceeding from the 
Babylonians, not from the Aſſyrians, do ſhew that 
Nabonaſſar, from whom Prolemy draws that epocha, 
or account of times, was a Babylonian, and no A, 
Hrian. Thirdly, and more ſtrongly, it is con: 
firmed by the ſucceſſor of Nabonaſſar, which was 
Mardocempadus, called in his own language Mero- 
dac-ken-pad, but more briefly, in * E/ay's prophecy, 
Merodac, by the former part of his name; or Me- 
rodac Baladan, the ſon of Baladan. Now if Mero- 
dach, the ſon of Baladan, king of Babel, were the 
ſon of Nahonaſſar, then was Nabonaſſar none other 
than Baladan king of Babel, and not Salmanaſſar 
king of Aſjyria. 

What can be plainer ? As for the cadence of theſe 
two names, Nabonaſſar and Salmanaſſar, which in 
Greek or Latin writing hath no difference, we are 
taught by Scaliger, that in the Hebrew letters there 
is found no affinity: therein. So concerning the 
places of Babylonia, whereinto Salmanaſſar carried 
captive ſome part of the ten tribes, it may well be 
granted, that in the province of Babylon Salmanaſ- 
far had gotten ſomewhat, yet will it not follow that 
he was king of Babylon itſelf. To conclude, Me- 
rodach began his reign over Babylon in the ſixth year 
of Hezekia, at which time Salmanaſſar took Sama- 
ria; therefore, if Salmanaſſar were king of Baby- 
lon, then muſt we ſay that he and Merodach, yea 
and Nabonaſſar, were all one man. Theſe are the 
arguments of that noble and learned writer 7o/eph 
Scaliger, who not contented to follow the conimon 
opinion, founded upon likelihood of conjectures, 
hath drawn his proots from matter of more neceſſa- 

inference. 

Touching all that was ſaid before of Phu} Beloſus, 
for the proving that Phu] and Beloſus were not ſun- 
dry kings; Joſeph Scaliger pities their ignorance, 
that have ſpent their labour to ſo little purpoſe. 
Honeſt and painful men he confeſſeth that they 
were, who by their diligence might have won the 
good liking of their readers, had they not by men- 
tioning Annius's authors given ſuch offence, that 
men refuſed thereupon to read their books and chro- 
nologies. A ſhort anſwer. 0 | 

For mine own part, howſoever I believe nothing 
that Aunius's Beroſus,, Metaſthenes, and others of 
that ſtamp affirm, in reſpe& of their bare authori- 
ty; yet am I not ſo ſqueamiſh, but that I can well 
enough digeſt a good book, tho? I find the names 
of one or two of theſe good fellows alledged in it: 
Lhave ſomewhat (perad venture too often) already 
ſpoken my mind of Annius's authors; nevertheleſs, 
I may ſay here again, that where other hiſtories 
are ſilent, or ſpeak not enough, there may we 
without ſhame borrow of theſe, as much as agrees 
with that little which elſewhere. we find, and ferv- 
eth to explain or enlarge it without improbabilities. 

Neither indeed are thoſe honeſt and painful men 
(as Scaliger terms them, meaning, if I miſtake him 
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not, good filly fellows) who ſet down the MHrian 
kings from Pul forwards, as lords alſo of Babylon, 
taking Pul for Beloſus, and Salmanaſſar for Nabo- 
naſſar, ſuch writers as a man ſhould be aſhamed or 
unwilling to read. For (to omit a multitude of 
others, that herein follow Annius, tho! difliking 
him in general) Gerard Mercator is not fo flight a 
chronologer, that he ſhould be laughed out of 
doors, with the name of an honeſt-meaning fel-- 
low. ot, | x 
But I will not make compariſons between Scali- 
ger and Mercator; they were both of them men no- 
tably learned: let us examine the arguments of Sca- 
liger, and fee whether they be of ſuch force, as can - 
not either be reſiſted or avoided. It will eaſily be 
granted, that Nabonaſſar was king of Babylon ; that 
he was not king of AHria, ſome men doubt whe- 
ther Scaliger's reaſons be enough to prove. For 
though Nabonaſſar be a Chaldean name, and Sal- 
manaſſar an Aſſyrian ; yet what hinders us from 
believing, that one man in two languages might be 
called by two ſeveral names? That aftronomy 
flouriſhed among the Chaldees, is not enough to 
prove Nabonaſſar either an aſtrologer, or a Chal- 
dean. So it is, that Scaliger himſelf calls them, 
> Prophetas neſcio quos, qui Nabonaſſarum aſtrono- 
mum fuiſſe in ſomnis viderunt; Prophets I know 
not who, that in their ſleep have dreamt of Nabo- 
naſſar, that he was an aſtrologer. | 
Whether Vabonaſſar were an aſtrologer or no, I 
cannot tell; it is hard to maintain the negative. 
But as his being lord over the Chaldeans, doth not 
prove him to have been learned in their ſciences ; fo 
doth it not prove him, not to have been alſo king 
of Afſjria. The emperor Charles the fifth, who 
was born in Gant, and Philip his ſon, king of Spain, 
and lords of the Netherlands, had men far more 
learned in all ſciences, and particularly in the ma- 
thematicks, among their ſubjects of the Lom Coun- 
tries, than were any that I read of then living in 
Spain, if Spain at that time had any; yet I think, 
poſterity will not uſe this as an argument, to prove 
that Spain was none of theirs. It may well be, 
that Salmanaſſar or Nabonaſſar did ule the Aſyrian 
ſoldiers, and Babylonian ſcholars: but it ſeems, that 
he and his poſterity, by giving themſelves wholly 
to the more warlike nation, loſt the richer, out of 
which they firſt iſſued; as likewiſe king Philip loſt 
partly, and partly did put to a dangerous hazard, 
all the Netherlands, by ſuch a courſe. As for the 
two unanſwerable arguments (as Scaliger terms 
them, being methinks none other than anſwers to 
ſomewhat that is or might be alledged on the con- 
trary ſide) one of them which is drawn from the 
unlike ſound and writing of thoſe names, Salmanaſſar 
and Nabonaſſar in the Hebrew, I hold a point about 
which no man will diſpute ;. for it is not likeneſs 
of ſound, . but agreement of time, and many cir- 
cumſtances elſe, that muſt take away the diſtin- 
ction of perſons : the other likewiſe may be 
ted; which is, that Salmanaſſar might be 
ford of ſome. places in the province of Babylon, 
yet- not king of Babylon itſelf: this indeed might 
be ſo, and it might be otherwiſe.  .. Hitherto 
there is nothing ſave conjecture againſt conjec- 
ture, But in that which is alledged out of the 
prophet Eſay, concerning Merodach the ſon of Ba- 
ladan; and in that which is ſaid of this Merodach, 
or Mardotenpadus, his being the ſucceſſor of Nabo- 
naſſar, and his beginning to reign in the ſixth year 
'Hezekia," I find matter of more difficulty, than 
can. be anſwered in haſte. I will therefore de- 
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fer the handling of theſe objections, until I meet 
with their ſubject in its proper place; which will 
be when we come to the time of Hezekiah, wherein 
Merodach lived and was king. Yet that I may not 
leave too great a ſcruple ia the mind of the reader, 
thus far will I here ſatisfy him; that how ſtrong 
ſoever this argument may ſeem, Scaliger himſelf 
did live to retract it, ingenuvuſly confeſſing, that in 
thinking Merodach to be the ſon of Nabonaſar, he 
had been deceived. 

Now therefore let us conſider in what fort they 
have faſhioned their ſtory, who taking Pul to be 
a diſtin& perſon from Beloſus or Beleftis, have in 
like ſort, as was neceſſary, diſtinguiſhed their off- 
ſpring, making that of Pal to fail in Aſarhaddon, 
which left all to Merodach the Babylonian. And 
here I muſt firſt confeſs my want of books, if perhaps 
there be many, that have gone about to reduce this 
narration into ſome ſuch order, as might preſent 
unto us the body of this hiſtory in one view. Di- 
vers, indeed, there are, whom I have ſeen, that 
ſince Joſeph Scaliger delivered his opinion have 


written in favour of ſome one or other point there- 


of: but Sethus Calviſfus himſelf, who hath abrid- 
ged Scaliger's learned work, De emendatione tempo - 
rum, hath not been careful to give us notice, how 
long Beloſus, Baladan, Pul, or Tiglat Pulaſſar did 
reign (perhaps becauſe he found it not expreſſed in 
Scaliger) but is content to ſet down Baladan, for 
the ſame perſon with Nabonaſ/ar, which Scaliger 
himſelf revoked. In this caſe therefore I muſt lay 
down the plot of theſe divided kingdoms, in ſuch 
fort as I find it contrived by an, - ar Torniellus; 
who only of all that I have ſeen, ſets down the ſuc- 
ceſſion, continuance, and acts, of thoſe that reign- 
ed in Myria after Sardanapalus, diſtinguiſhingthem 
from Beloſus and his poſterity, of whom he hath 
the like remembrance. This Torniellus is a regular 
clerk of the congregation of St. Paul, whoſe annals 
were printed the laſt year; he appears to me a man 
of curious induſtry, ſound judgment, and free ſpirit ; 
yet many times, and, I take it, wilfully, forgetful 
of thanking, or mentioning thoſe proteſtant writers, 
by whoſe books he hath received information, 
and enriched his works by inſerting ſomewhat 
of theirs. But in this buſineſs he hath openly pro- 
feſſed to follow Scaliger, whoſe help, without 
wrong or diſhonour to himſelf, he hath both uſed 
and acknowledged. For mine own part, I will 
not ſpare to do right unto Torniellus; but confeſs 
my ſelf to have received benefit by his writing; 
and wiſh that his annals had ſooner come to light; 
for that as he hath much confirmed me in ſome 
things, ſo would he have inſtructed and embolden'd 
me to write more fully and leſs timoroufly in other 
things, Which now I have not leiſure to reviſe. 
Particularly in that conjecture (which I had faintly 
delivered, and yet feared leſt it had over-haſtily 
paſſed out of my hand, and been expog'd to other 
mens conſtructions) of the four kings that invaded 
the valley of Siddim, and were ſlain by Abrabam, 
I find him adventuring, as I have done, to ſay, 
2 that they may probably be thought to have been 
ſome petty lords ; the contrary opinion of all writers 
notwithſtanding. But now let us conſider how he 
hath ordered theſe laſt AHrian and Babylonian 
kings. | 

After the deſtruction of Sardanapalus, Arbares 
being the moſt mighty, ſought to get all to him- 
ſelf, but was oppos'd by Beloſus; in which con- 
tention, one Phul, a powerful man in 4/jria, ſided 
with Beloſus, and they two prevailed ſo far, that 
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finally Arbates was content to ſhare: the empire 
with them, making ſuch a diviſion thereof, as was 
long after made of the Roman empire, between 
Octavian, Anthony and Lepidus. 
Another conjecture is (for Torniellus offers not 
this, or the reſt, as matter of certainty) that Ar. 
baces made himſelf ſoveraign lord of all, and pla. 
ced the ſeat of his empire in Media, appointing Be. 
loſus his lieutenant in Babylonia, and P in Aj. 
ria. But in ſhort ſpace, that is, in four years, it 
came to paſs, by the juſt judgment of God, that 
Phul and Beloſas rebelled againſt Arbaces, like as 
Arbaces had done againſt Sardanapalus, and inſtead 
of being his viceroys, made themſelves abſolute 
kings. And to this latter opinion, Torniellas him- 
felt leans, holding it much the more probable, as 
being more agreeable to that which is found in pro- 
fane hiſtories. Why he did make and publiſh the 
former ſuppoſition, reſolving to hold the latter, I 
ſhall anon, without any wrong to him, make bold 
to gueſs, Having thus deviſed, how Phu and 
Beloſus might, at the firſt, attain to be kings, he 
orders their time, and their ſucceſſors in this man- 
ner. 
Four years after Arbaces, Phul begins to reign, 
and continues eight and forty years. Theglat-phala- 


ſar (whoſe name, and the names of other princes, 


I write diverſly, according as the authors whom J 
have in hand are pleaſed to diverſify them) ſuc- 
ceeding unto Phul, reigned three and twenty. Sal- 
manaſſar tollowed him, and reigned ten. After 
him Sexacherib reigned feven : and when he was 
ſlain, A/arhaddon his fon ten years z in whom that 
line failed. | 
The fame time that Phu] took upon him as king 
of Myiria, or not long after (why not rather afore ? 
for 10 it had been more likely) Beloſus uſurped the 
kingdom of Babylon, and held it threeſcore and 
eight years; at the leaſt threeſcore and eight years 
did paſs, before Nabonaſſar followed him in the 


poſſeſſion. 


To Nabonaſſar, whom, with Scaliger, he thinks 
to be Baladan, are aſſigned fix and twenty years : 
then two and fifty to Merodach, or Mardocempa- 
dus; four and twenty to Bey Merodach - and laſt- 
ly, one and twenty to Nabelaffar, the father of 
Nabuchodonoſor, who is like to offer matter of fur- 
ther diſputation. Diek er | 

Concerning the original of theſe Affyrian and 
Babylonian kingdoms, I may truly ſay, chat the 
conjectures of other men, who give all to Beloſus, 
and confound him with Phu, appear to me more 
nearly reſembling the truth. Neither do I think, 
that Torniellus would have conceived two different 
ways, by which Phul might have gotten Aria 
(for how Beloſus came to get Babylon, it is plain 
enough) if either of them alone could have content- 
ed him. He adheres to the latter of the two, as 
better agreeing with Diodore, and other haſtorians. 
But he perceived, that to make Phy on che fud- 
den king of Mria ; or to give him ſo noble a 
province, as would, of it felf, invite him to accept 
the name and r of a king, vas a ching moſt 
unlikely to have happened, unleſs his deſerts (where- 
of we find no mention) had been proportionable to 
ſo high a reward. And for this cauſe (as I take 
it) hath he deviſed the means, whereby P hu} might 
be made capable of ſo great a ſhare in the empire. 
If this were a true or probable ſuppoſition, then 
would a new doubt ariſe, Why this Phal, being 
one of the three that divided all between them, 
was utterly forgetten by all hiſtorians? yea, why 


this diviſion itſelf, and the civil wars that cauſed it, 
were never heard of. Queſtionleſs the interverting 
of ſome treaſures by Beloſus, with his judgment, 
condemnation, and pardon following, were matters 
of far leſs note. Therefore I do not ſee, how one 
of the two inconveniences can this way be avoided ; 
but that either we muſt confeſs the dominion given 
to Phul to have been exceeding his merits, or elſe 
his merits, and name withal, to have been ſtrange- 
ly forgotten: either of which is enough to make us 
think, that rather the conjecture inferring ſuch a 
ſequel, is wide of the truth. As for the rebellion 
of Phul and Beloſus againſt Arbaces, it was almoſt 
impoſſible for the A/yrians to recover ſuch ſtrength 
in four years, as might ſerve to hold out in rebel- 
lion: for Beloſus it was needleſs to rebel, conſider- 
ing, that Arbaces did not ſeek to moleſt him, but 
rather permitted (as being an over-great favourer 
of liberty) even the Medes that were under his own 
government, to do what they liſted. 

But it is now fit that we peruſe the catalogue of 
theſe kings: not paſſing thro* them all (for ſome 
will require a large diſcourſe in their own times) 
but ſpeaking of their order and time in general. It 
it be ſo unlawful to think, that ſome of Anniuss 
tales (let them all be counted his tales, which are 
not found in other authors as well as in his) may 
be true, eſpecially ſuch, as contradict no acknow- 
ledged truth, or apparent likelihood, why then is 
it ſaid, that Phul did reign in Aria eight and for- 
ty years? For this hath no other ground than An- 
niugs. It is true, that painful and judicious writers 
have found this number of years, to agree fitly with 
the courſe of things in hiſtory: yet all of them 
took it from Annius, Let it therefore be the puniſh- 
ment of Annius's forgery (as queſtionleſs he is often 
guilty of this crime) that when he tells truth or 
probability, he be not believed for his own fake ; 
tho* for our own fakes we make uſe of his bold- 
neſs, taking his words for good,” whereas (nothing 
elſe being offered) we are unwilling ourſelves to be 
authors of new, tho* not improbable conjectures. 
Herein we ſhall have this commodity, that we may 
without bluſhing alter a little, to help our own 
opinions, and lay the blame upon Annius, againſt 
whom we ſhall be fure to. find friends that will take 
our part. | 

The reigns of Theglathphalaſſar and Salmanaſſar 
did reach, by Arnias's meaſure, to the length of 
five and twenty years the one, and ſeventeen the 
other; Torniellus hath cut off two from the for- 
mer, and ſeven from the latter of them, to fit (as 
I think) his own computation. uſing the liberty 
whereof I ſpake laſt: for that any author, ſave our 
good Meta ſtbeues, or thoſe that borrowed of him, 
hath gone about to tell how! long each of theſe did 
reign, it is more than I have yet found. To Se- 
nacherib and Aſarhaddon, Torniellus paves the ſame 


think there are not many, that will arrogate ſo much 
unto themſelves, as may very well be. allowed un- 
to a man ſo judicious as is Torniellus and yet could 
I wiſh, that he had forborn to condemn the follow- 
ers of Annius, in this buſineſs, wherein he himſelf 
hath choſen, in part, rather to become one of them, 
than to ſay, as elſe he muſt have done, almoſt no- 


The like liberty we find that he hath uſed in 
meaſuring the reigns of the Chaldeass + filling up 
all the ſpace between the end of SFardanapalus, 
and the beginning of Nabonaſſar, with the three- 
{core and eight years of Beloſus. In this reſſ 


it was, perhaps, that he thought Beloſus might 
have begun his reign ſomewhat later than Phu: 
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for 68 years would ſtem a long time for him to 
hold a kingdom, that was no young man when he 
took poſſeſfion of it. But how is any whit of his 
age abated by ſhortening his reign, ſeeing his life 
reacheth to the end of ſuch a time, as were alone, 
without adding the time wherein he was a private 
man, enough tor a long liver. Indeed, 48 years 
had been ſomewhat of the moſt, confidering that he 
ſeems by the ſtory to have been little lefs, at ſuch 
time as he join'd. with Arbaces ; and therefore the 
addition of 20 years did well deſerve that note 
(which Torxiellus adviſedly gives) that if his reign 
extended not ſo far, then the reign of fuch as came 
after him, occupied the middle time unto Nabo- 
naar. 

1 neither do reprehend the boldneſs of Torniellus, 
in conjecturing, nor the modeſty of Scaliger and 
Sethus Calviſfus, in forbearing to ſet down as war- 
rantable, ſuch things as only upon likeli. 


hood. For things, whereof the perfect knowledge 


is taken away from us by antiquity, muſt be de- 
ſcribed in hiſtory, as geographers in their maps de- 


ſcribe thoſe countries, whereof as yet there is made 


no true diſcovery, that is, either by leaving ſome 
part blank, or by inſerting the land of pigmies, 
rocks of load - ſtone, with head- lands, bays, great 
rivers, and other particularities, agreeable to com- 
mon report, tho* many times controlled by follow- 
ing experience, and found contrary to truth. Yet 
indeed the ignorance growing from diſtance of place, 
allows not ſuch liberty to a deſcriber, as that which 
ariſeth from the remedileſs oblivion of conſuming 
time. For it is true that the poet ſaith 


— Neque fervidis 
Pars incluſa caloribus 
Mundi, nec boreæ finitimum latus, 
Duratæque ſole ni ves, 
Mercatorem abigunt : horritla callidi 
Vincunt &quora navite. 


Nor ſouthern heat, nor northern ſnow 

T hat freezing to the ground doth grow, 
The ſubject regions can fence, 

And keep the greedy merchant thence. 
The ſubtil ſhipmen way will find, 
Storm never ſo the ſeas with wind. 


T herefore the fiftions (or let them be called con- 
jectures) painted in maps, do ferve only to miſlead 
ſuch diſcoverers as raſhly believe them; drawing 
upon the publiſhers, either ſome angry curſes, or 
well deſerved ſcorn ; but to keep their own credit, 


they cannot ſerve always. To which purpoſe I 


remember a pretty jeſt of Dos Pedro de Sarmiento, 


a worthy Spaniſh gentleman, who had been employ*d 


by his king in planting a colony upon the ſtreights 
of Magellan for when J ask'd him, being then my 
priſoner, ſame queſtion about an iſland in thoſe 


ſtreights, which methought might have done either 


benefit or diſpleaſure to his enterpriſe, he told me 
merrily, that it was to be called the Painters Wives 
Iſland ; ſaying, that whilit the fellow drew that 
map, his wite fitting by, deſired him to put in one 
country for her; that ſhe, in imagination, might 
have an land of her own, But in filling up the 
blanks of old hiſtories, we need not be ſo ſcrupulous. 
For it is not to be fear'd, that time ſhould run back- 


ward, and by reſtormg the things themſelves to 


knowledge, make our - conje&ures appear ridicu- 


lous: what it ſome good copy of an ancient auther 


pect could be found, ſhewing (if we have it not already) 


the perfect truth of theſe uncertainties ? would it 
be more ſhame to have believed in the mean while, 
Annius 
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_ Annius or Torniellus, than to have believed nothing. 
Here I will not ſay, that the credit, which we give 
to Annius, may chance otherwhiles to be given to 
one of thoſe authors whoſe names he pretendeth. 
Let it ſuffice, that in regard of authority, I had ra- 
ther truſt Scaliger or Torniellus, than Annius; yet 
him than them, if his aſſertion be more probable, 
and more agreeable to approv'd hiſtories than their 
conjecture, as in this point it ſeems to me; it ha- 
ving moreover gotten ſome credit, by the approba- 
tion of many, and thoſe not meanly learned. 

To end this tedious diſputation ; I hold it a ſure 
courſe in examination of ſuch opinions, as have once 
gotten the credit of being general, ſo to deal as 
Pacuvius in Capua did with the multitude, finding 
them deſirous to put all the ſenators of the city to 
death. He lock*d the ſenators up within the ſtate- 
houſe, and offered their lives to the people's mer- 
cy; obtaining thus much, that none of them ſhould 

riſh, until the commonalty had both pronounced 

im worthy of death, and elected a better in his place. 
The condemnation was haſty ; for as faſt as every 
name was read, all the town cried, Let him die: 
but the execution required more leiſure ; for in ſub- 
ſtituting another, ſome notorious vice of the perſon, 
or baſeneſs of his condition, or inſufficiency of his 
quality, made each new one that was offered to be 
rejected: ſo that finding the worſe and leſs choice, 
the further and the more that they ſought, it was 
finally agreed, that the old ſhould be kept for lack 
of better. 


SS. 
Of the Olympiads, and the time when they began. 


Fter this diviſion of the A/jrian empire, fol- 
lows the inſtauration of the Olympian games, 
by Tphitus, in the reign of the ſame king Uzzza, 
and in his 51ſt year. It is, I know, the general 
opinion, that theſe games were eſtabliſhed by Jphi- 
tus, in the firſt of Jotbam: yet is not that opinion 
ſo general, but that authors, weighty enough, have 
given to them a more early beginning. The truth 
is, that in fitting thoſe things unto the ſacred hiſto- 
ry, which are found in prophane authors, we ſhould 
not be too careful of drawing the Hebrews to thoſe 
works of time, which had no reference to their af- 
fairs; it is enough, that ſetting in due order theſe 
beginnings of accounts, we join them to matters of 
Iſtael and Juda, where occaſion requires. 

Theſe Olympian games and exerciſes of activity, 
were firſt inſtituted by Hercules, who meaſured the 
length of the race by his own foot; by which Pytha- 
goras found out the ſtature and likely ſtrength of 
Hercules body. They took name, not from the 
mountain Olympus, but from the city Olympza, other- 
wiſe Pi/a, near unto Elis; where alſo Fupiter's 
temple in Elis, famous among the Grecians, and re- 
puted among the wonders of the world, was known 
by the name of the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 
Theſe games were exerciſed from every fourth year 
compleat, in the plains of Elis, a city of Pelopon- 
neſus, near the river Alpheus. 

After the death of Hercules, theſe meetings were 
diſcontinued for many years, till /phitus by advice 
from the oracle of Apollo, re-eſtabliſhed them, Ly- 
curgus the law-giver then living: from which time 
they were continued by the Grecians, till the reign of 
Theodofius the emperor, according to Cedrenus : 
others think that they were diſſolved under Conſtan- 
tine the Great. 


2 Aul. Gell. I. 1. c. 1. ex Plut. Plut. out of Hermippus. 
toſth apud Clem. Alexand. Strom. I. 1. 
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From this inſtitution, Yarroaccounted the Greci. 
an times, and their ſtories, to be certain: but rec. 
kon'd all before either doubtful, or fabulous: and 
yet ® Pliny gives little credit to all that is written of 
Greece, till the reign of Cyrus, who began in the 
55th Olympiad, as Euſebius out of Diodore, Caſtor 
Polybius, and others have gathered, in whoſe time 
the ſeven wiſe Grecians flouriſhed. For Solon had 
ſpeech with Craſus, and Creſus was overthrown 
and taken by Cyrus. 

Many patient and piercing brains have laboured 
to find out the certain beginning of theſe Olympiads, 
namely to ſet them in the true year of the world, 
and the reign of ſuch and fuch kings: but ſeeing 
they all differ in the firſt account, that is, of the 
world's year, they can hardly jump in particulars 
thereon depending, 

Cyril againſt Julian, and Didymus, begin the 
Olympiads the 49th of Ofias or Azariah. 

© Euſebius, who is contrary to himſelf in this 
reckoning, accounts with thoſe that find the firſt O- 
Iympiad in the beginning of the four hundred and 
ſixth year after Troy, yet he telleth us that it was in 
the fiftieth year of Uzzia, which is (as I find It) two 
years later, 

* Eratoſthenes placeth the firſt Olympiad four hun- 
dred and ſeven years after Troy, reckoning the 
years that paſſed between; to whom Dionyſius Ha- 
licarnaſſeus, Diodorus Siculus, Solinus, and many 
others adhere. | | 

The diſtance between the deſtruction of Toy, and 
the firſt Olympiad, is thus collected by Eratoſibenes. 
From the taking of Troy tothe deſcent of Hercules's 
poſterity into Peloponneſus, were fourſcore years: 
thence to the 7onian expedition, threeſcore years; 
from that expedition to the time of Lycurgas's go- 
vernment in Sparta, one hundred fifty - nine; and 
thence to the firſt Olympiad, one hundred and eight 
years. In this account the firſt year of the firſt 
Olympiad is not included. | 

But vain; labour it were, to ſeek the beginning of 
the Olympiads, by numbring the years from the ta- 
king of Troy, which is of a date far more uncertain. 


Let it ſuffice, that by knowing the inſtauration of 


theſe games, to have been in the tour hundred and 


eighth year current after 7r7oy, we may reckon back 


to the taking of that city, ſetting that, and other 
accidents, which have reference thereto, in their 
proper times. The certainty of things following 
the Olympiads, mult needs teach us how to find when 
they begaen. 

To this good | uſe, we have the enſuing years, 
unto the death. of Zlexander; the Great, thus divi- 
ded, by the ſame Eratoftbenes. From the begin- 
ning of the Ohympiads, to the paſſage of Xerxes into 
Greece, two hundred fourſcore and ſeventeen years; 
from thence to the beginning of the Peloponneſian 
war, eight and forty years; forwards to the victory 
of Lyſauder, ſeven and twenty ; to the battel of 
Leuctra, chirty-four; to the death of Philip king 
of Macedon, five and thirty; and finally to the 


death of Alexander, twelve. The whole ſum ariſeth 


to four hundred fifty-three years; which num- 
ber he otherwiſe alſo collecteth, and it is allowed by 
the moſt. 

Now for placing the inſtitution of the Olympiads 
in the one and fiftieth year of Uzziah, we have 


arguments, 'grounded upon that which is certain, 


concerning the beginning of Cyrus's reign, and the 
death of Alexander; as alſo upon the aſtrono- 
mical calculation of ſundry eclipſes of the ſun, as 


b Plin. I. 36. c. 4. © Euſeb. de Præp. Evang. I. 10,c. 3. 4Era- 
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t which happened when Xerxes ſet out of Sar- 
2 his how. to invade Greece; and of divers 
others. 

Touching Cyrus, it is generally agreed that his 
reign as king, before he was lord of the great mo- 
narcy, began the firſt year of the five and fiftieth 
Ohmpiad, and that he reigned thirty years; they 
who give him but twenty-nine years of reign (fol- 
lowing Herodotus, rather than * Tully, Juſtin, Eu- 
ſebius, and others) begin a year later, which comes 
all to one reckoning. So is the death of Alexander 
ſet by all good writers, in the firſt year of the hun- 
dreth and fourteenth Olympiad. This later note of 
Alexander's death, ſerves well to lead us back to 
the beginning of Cyrus; as many the like obſer- 
vations do. For if we reckon upwards from the 
time of Alexander, we ſhall find all to agree with 
the years of the Olympiads, wherein Cyrus began his 
reign, either as king, or (taking the word mo- 
narch to ſignify a lord of many kingdoms) as a 
great monarch. From the beginning of Cyrus, in 
the 1ſt year of the 55th Olympiad, unto the end of 
the Perſian empire, which was in the 3d of the 
112th Olympiad, we find 230 years compleat: from 
the beginning of Cyrus's monarchy, which laſted 
but 7 years, we find compleat 207 years, which 
was the continuance of the Apo np empire. 

Now therefore ſeeing that the firſt year of Cy- 
rus's monarchy (which was the laſt of the 16th 
Olympiad, and the 240th year from the inſtitution 
of thoſe games by Iphitus) followed the laſt of the 
70 years, of the captivity of Juda, and deſolation 
of the land of Iſrael; manifeſt it is, that we muſt 
reckon back thoſe 70 years, and 170 years more, 
the laſt which paſſed under the kings of Juda, to 
find the firſt of theſe Olympiads ; which by this ac- 
count is the 31ſt of Uzzia, as we have already 
noted, 

The eclipſes whereof we made mention, ſerve 
well to the ſame purpoſe. For example's fake, that 
which was ſeen when Xerxes muſtered his army at 
Sardis, in the 267th year of Nabonaſſar, being the 
laſt of the 74th Olympiad, leads us back unto the 
beginning of Xerxes, and from him to Cyrus; 
whence we have a fair way thro? the 70 years, un- 
to the deſtruction of Feruſalem ; and ſo upwards 
thro? the reigns of the laſt kings of Juda, to the 51ſt 
year of Uzzza. | 

Thus much may ſuffice, concerning the time 
wherein theſe Olympiads began. 

To tell the great ſolemnity of them, and with 
what exceeding great concourſe of all Greece they 
were celebrated, I hold it a ſuperfluous labour. It 
is enough to ſay, that all bodily exerciſes, or the 
moſt of them, were therein practiſed; as running, 
wreſtling, fighting, and the like. Neither did 
they only contend for the maſtery in thoſe feats, 
whereof there was good uſe, but in running of cha- 
riots, fighting with whorl-bats, and other the like 
ancient kinds of exerciſes, that ſerved only for oſten- 
tation. Thither alſo repaired orators, poets, mu- 
ſicians, and all that themſelves excellent in 
any laudable quality, to make trial of their skill. 
Yea, the very cryers, which proclaimed the victo- 
ries, contended which of them ſhould get the ho- 
nour, of having play'd the beſt part. a 

The Eleans were preſidents of thoſe games; 
whoſe juſtice, in pronouncing. without partiali 
who did beſt, is highly commended. / As for the 
rewards given to the victors, they were none other 
than garlands of palm, or olive, without any 


Tull. de Div. I. 1. 
© Tull. in Orat. pro Flacco. 42 Kings 15. 33. 
No. 21. | 


citizens, proſperous and happy. 
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other commodity following, than the reputation. 
Indeed there needed no more. For that was 
held ſo much, that when Diagoras had ſeen his 
three ſons crowned for their ſeveral victories in 
thoſe games, one came running to him with this 
gratulation: Morere, Diagoras, non enim in cœlum 
aſcenſurus es; that is, Die, Diagoras, for thou 
ſhalt not climb up to heaven: as if there could 
be no greater happineſs on earth, than what alrea- 
dy had befallen him. In the like ſenſe Horace 
ſpeaks of theſe victors, calling them, 


Quos Elæa domum reducit 
Palma caleſtes. 


Such as like heavenly wights do come 
With an Elean garland home. 


Neither was it only the voice of tlie people, 
or the ſongs of poets, that ſo highly extolled 
them, which had won theſe Ohympian prizes; but 
even grave hiſtorians thought it a matter worthy 
of their noting. Such was (ase Tully counts it) the 
vanity: of the Greeks, that they eſteemed ir almoſt 
as great an honour, to have won the victory at run- 
ning or wreſtling in thoſe games, as to have tri- 
umphed in Rome for ſome famous victory, or con- 
queſt of a province. | 3 

That theſe Olympian games were celebrated at 
the full of the moon, and upon the fifteenth day 
of the month Hecatombeon, which doth anſwer 
to our June; and what means they uſed to make 
the month begin with the new moon, that the 
fifteenth day might be the full; I have ſhew'd in 
another place. Wherefore I may now return unto 
the Kings of Juda, and leave the merry Greeks at 
their games, whom I ſhall meet in more ſerious 
employments, when the Perſian quarrels draw the 
body of this hiſtory into the coaſts of Jonia and 
Helleſpont. | * PTDAUIN + | 
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Of Jotham and his contemporaries. 

Otbam the ſon of Uzzia,,, when he was twenty 

five years old, and in the ſecond of 4 Pekah 
king of Jſrael, was anointed king in Jeruſalem, 
his father yet living. He built an exceeding high 
gate to the temple of threeſcore cubits upright, 
and therefore called Ophe/:- beſides divers cities in 
the hills of Juda, and in the foreſts," towers, and 
palaces : he inforced - the Ammoniteꝶ tõ pay him 
tribute, to wit, of ſilver an hundred talents, 
and of wheat and barly two thouſand meafures : 
he reigned twenty-ſix years: of whom Joſephus 
gives this teſtimony. Ejuſinodi vero princeps hic 
fuit, ut nullum in eo virtutis genus deſideres ut 
qui Deum adeo pie coluerit, hommibus ſuts adeo juſle 
prefuerit, urbem ipſam tantæ fibi curæ eſe paſſus ſir, 
& tantopere auxerit, ut univerſum regnum hoſtibus 
quidem minime contemnendum, domeſlicis t#atem ejus 
incolis atque tivibus felix, fauſtum & fortimatum 
ſua virtute'effecerit ; This was ſuch a prince,” as a 
man could find no kind of virtue wanting in him: 
he worſſipped God fo religiouſly, he governed his 
men ſo righteouſly, he was ſo provident for the city, 


ty and did ſo greatly amplify it, that by his virtue and 


proweſs he made his whole kingdom not e | 

to his enemies, but to his ſervants, inhabitants and 
KS 

b Horat. Carm. I. 4. Ode 2. 
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This is all that I find of Jotbam his reign was 
not long, but as happy in all things, as he himſelf 
was devout and virtuous, 
 Auchomenes about this time ſucceeded Phelefteus 
in Corinth after whom, the Corinthians erected ma- 
giſtrates, which governed from year to year, And 
yet Pauſanias in his ſecond book, with Strabo and 
Plutarch, in many places are of opinion, that Co- 
rinth was governed by kings of the race of the Ba- 
cide, to the time of Cypſelus, who drove them out. 
© Teglathphalaſſar, or Tiglathpeleſer, the ſon of 
Phul, the ſecond of the Babylonians and Aſſyrians 
that was of this new race, about this time invaded 
1/rael, while Pekah (who murder'd his maſter Pe- 
kaiah) was king thereof, In which expedition he 
took moſt of the cities of Nephthali and Galilee, 
with thoſe of Gilead, over Jordan, and carried the 
inhabitants captive. This Tiglath reigned five and 
twenty years, „ Metaſthenes. But Krentz- 
hemius finds, that with his ſon Salmanaſſar he reign- 
ed yet two years longer : which years I would: not 
aſcribe to the ſon, becauſe the era of Nabonaſſar 
begins with his ſingle reign, but reckon them to 
Tiglath Phulaſſar himſelf, who therewith reigned 
ſeven and twenty years. 

Aichylus, the fon of Agamneſtor, about the 
fame time, the twelfth Archon in Athens, ruled five 
and twenty years. Alcamenes governed Sparta : at- 
ter whom the eſtate changed, according to Euſebius : 
but therein ſurely Euſebius is miſtaken. For Dio- 
dore, Plutarch, Pauſanias, and others, witneſs the 
contrary. b Pauſanias affirmeth, that Polydorus, a 
prince of eminent virtues, ſucceeded his father, and 
reigned threeſcore years, and out- lived the Mefſeniac 
war : which was ended by Theopompus, the ſon of 
Nicander, his royal companion. 

At this time lived Nahum the prophet, who fore- 
told the deſtruction of the 4/rian empire, and of 
the city of Nineveh z which ſucceeded (faith Fo/e- 
phus) an hundred and fifteen years after. The cities 
of Cyrene and of Aradus were built at this time, 
while in Media Soſarmus and Medidus reigned, be- 
ing the ſecond and third kings of thoſe parts. 


Ser. VI. 
Of Achaz and his contemporaries. 


HAS, or Achaz, ſucceeded unto Fotham in 

the © ſeventeenth year of Pekah, the fon of 
Remalia the ſame being alſo the laſt year of his 
father's reign, who began in the ſecond of the ſame 
Pekab, and reigned ſixteen, but not compleat years. 
This Abaz was an idolater, exceeding all his pre- 
deceſſors. He made molten images for Baalim, 
and burnt his ſon for ſacrifice before the idol Mo- 
loch, or Saturn, which was repreſented by a man- 
like brazen body, bearing the head of a calf, ſet up 
not far from Jeruſalem, in a valley ſhadowed with 
woods, called Gehinnon, or Tophet, from whence the 
word Gehenna is uſed for hell. The children offer'd 
were incloſed within the carcaſs of this idol, and as 
the fire increaſed, ſo the ſacrificers, with a noiſe of 
cymbals and other inſtruments, filled the air, to 
the end the pitiful cries of the children might not 
be heard: which unnatural, cruel, and deviliſh ob- 
lation * Jeremy the prophet vehemently reprehend- 
eth, and of which St. Ferome upon the tenth of 
Matthew hath written at large. By the prohibition 
in Leviticus the eighteenth, it appeareth that this 
horrible fin was ancient: in the twelfth of Deutero- 
nomy, it is called an abomination which God hateth. 


2 2 Kings 15. 


Dion. I. 2, Liod. l. 20. f Acoft, de Hiſt. nat. & mor. Ind. 


b Pauſ. l. 3, 2 Kings 16. 1. 2 Chron. 28. dc. 7. 19---32. 


Book II. 
That it was alſo practiſed elſewhere, and by many 
nations remote from Judea, divers authors witneſs; 
as Virgil in the ſecond of his Aneids — Sanguine 
placdſtis, Ec. and Silius Poſcere cæde devs. 
Saturn is ſaid to have brought this cuſtom into Ja. 
ly, beſides the caſting of many ſouls into the river 
of Tiber, inſtead of which Hercules commanded 
that the waxen images of men ſhould be thrown 
in and drowned. The devil alſo taught the Car. 
thaginians this kind of butchery, inſomuch that 
when their city was beſieged and in diſtreſs, the 
prieſt made them believe, that becauſe they had 
ſpared their own children, and had bought and 
brought up others to be offered, that . Fa- 
turn had ſtirred up and ſtrengthened their enemies 
againſt them: whereupon they preſently cauſed two 
hundred of the nobleſt youths of their city to be 
ſlain, and offered to Saturn or Satan, to appeaſe 
him: who beſides theſe fore- named nations had in. 
ſtructed the* Rh«dians, the people of Crete, and Chios 
of Meſſena, of Galatia, with the Maſſagets, and 
others, in theſe his ſervices : further, as if he were 
not content to deſtroy the ſouls of many nations in 
Europe, Afia, and Africa (as i Acoſta writeth) the 
Mexicans, and other people of America,were br 
by the devil under this fearful ſervitude, in which 
s alſo holdeth the Floridans and Virginians at this 

ay. 

For the wickedneſs of this king Ahbaz, God ſtir- 
red up Kezin of Damaſcus, and Pekah the ſon of 
Remalia, king of 1ſrael, againſt him, who invaded 
Judæa, and beſieged Feruſalem, but enter'd it not. 

The king of Syria, Rezin, poſſeſs'd himſelf of 
Elah by the Red ſea, and caſt the Jews out of it; 
and Pekah ſlaughter'd in one day s an hundred and 
twenty thouſand Fudeans, of the ableſt of the king- 
dom; at which time Maaſeiah the ſon of Achaæ was 
alſo ſlain by Zichri, with Arricham the governour 
of his houſe, and Elcanab the ſecond perſon unto the 
king. Beſides all this, two hundred thouſand priſon- 
ers of women and children, the ym led away 
to Samaria but by the counſel of the prophet Oded 
they were returned and delivered back again, 

As Iſrael and Aram vexed Juda on the north, 
ſo the Edomites and the Philiſtines, who evermore 
attended the ruin of Judæa, enter*d upon them from 
the ſouth z and took Berh/emec, Ajalon, Gadereth, 
Socho, Timnah, and Gemzo, b flew many people, and 
carried away many priſoners. W hereupon, when 
Achaz ſaw himſelf environed on all ſides, and that 
his idols and dead gods gave him no comfort, he 
ſent to the 4/hrian Tiglathpileſer, to deſire ſome 
aid from him againſt the HVraelites and Aramites, 
preſenting him with the ſilver and gold both of the 
i temple and king's houſe. 

Tiglathpileſer wanted not a good example to ſol- 
low, in making profit of the troubles that roſe in 
Palæſtina. Has father having lately made himſelſ, 
from a provincial lieutenant, king of Babylon and 
Aſſyria, had a little before led him the way into 
Judæa, invited by Menahem king of Iſrael. Where. 
fore now the ſon willingly hearkened to Acbaz, and 
embraced the advantage. As for Belochus himſelf, 


he was content to aſſign ſome other time for going 


through with this enterpriſe: becauſe (as I have faid 
before) he was not firmly ſettled at home, and the 
Syrian kings lay directly in his way, who were yet 
ſtrong both in men and fame. But Tiglath, having 
now, with the treaſures of Jeruſalem, prepared his 
army, firſt invaded the territory of Damaſcus, won 
the city, and killed Rezin, the laſt of the race of 


e Euſcb. de Præp. Evang. I. 6. 
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the Adads, who began with David, and ended with 
this Achaz. At Damaſcus Achaz met Tiglath, and 
taking thence a pattern of the altar, ſent it to Uriah 
che prieſt, commanding the like to be made at Je- 
ruſalem, Whereon at his return he burnt facrifice to 
the gods of the Syrians. In the mean while Tig- 
lath poſſeſs d all Baſan, and the reſt beyond Fer- 
dan, which belonged to the tribes of Reuben, Gad, 
and Manaſſeb. And then paſſing the river, he ma- 
ſter'd the cities of Galilee, invaded E phraim, and 
the kingdom of Iſrael, and made them his vaſſals. 
And notwithſtanding that he was invited and waged 
by Achaz, yet after the ſpoil of //7ael, he poſſeſs'd 
himſelf of the greater part of Juda, and as it ſeem- 
eth enforced Achaz to pay him tribute, For in 
the ſecond of Kings, the eighteenth, it is written of 
Ezechia, that he revolted from Aſbur, or rebelled 
againſt him, and therefore was invaded by Sennache- 
rib. After Achaz had beheld and borne theſe mi- 
ſcries, in the end of the fixteenth year of his reign 
he died; but was not buried in the ſepulchres of the 
kings of Juda. 5 1 

With Achaz lived Medidus, the third prince in 
Media, who governed forty years, faith * Euſebius : 
Diodorus and Ctefias find Auticarmus inſtead of this 
Medidus, to have been Soſarmus's ſucceſſor, to whom 
they give fifty years. ; 

Tiglath Phileſer held the kingdom of Mria, all 
the reign of Achaꝝ; yet ſo, that Salmanaſſar his ſon 
may ſcem to have reigned with him ſome part of 
the time. For we find that Achaz did b ſend unto the 
kings of Aſbur to help bim. The Geneva note ſays, 
that theſe kings of Aſbur were Tiglath Pileſer, and 
thoſe kings that were under his dominion, But that 
he or his father had hitherto made ſuch conqueſts, 
as might give him the lordſhip over other kings, I 
do neither find any hiſtory, nor circumſtance that 
proveth, Wherefore I think that theſe kings of 
Aſpur were Tiglath, and Salmanaſſar his ſon, who 
reigned with his father, as hath been ſaid before: 
tho' how long he reigned with his father, it be hard 
to define, 

At this time began the Ephori in Lacedemon, a 
hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus, according 
to Plutarch. Euſebius makes their beginning far 
later, namely in the fifteenth Olympiad. Of theſe 
Ephori, Elalus was the firſt, Theopompus and Poly- 
dorus being then joint kings. Theſe Ephori, choſen 
every year,were comptrollers as well of their ſenators 
as of their kings, nothing being done without their 
advice and conſent, For (faith Cicero) they were 
oppoſed againſt their kings, as the Roman tribunes 
againſt the conſuls, In the time of haz died A#/- 
chylus, who had ruled in Athens ever ſince the fiftieth 
year of Uzzia. Alcamenon, the thirteenth of the 
Medontidæ, or governours of the Athenians (fo 


called of Medon, who followed Codrus) ſucceeded 


his father Æſchylus, and was the laſt of their gover- 
nours: he ruled only two years. For the Athenians 
changed firſt from kings (after Codrus) to gover- 
nours for life; which ending in this Alcamenon, they 
erected a magiſtrate whom they termed an Archon, 
who was a kind of burgomaſter, or governour of 
their city, for ten years. 

This alteration Pauſanias in his fourth book be- 
gins in the farſt year of the eighth Olympiad. Euſe- 
bius and Halicarnaſſæus in the firſt of the ſeventh 
Olympiad : at which time indeed, Carops the firſt 
of theſe began his ten years rule. 

The kingdom of the Latines, governed about 
three hundred years by the Sylvii, of the race of Æ- 
neas, took end in the ſame Abaz's time: the foundati- 
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on of Rome being laid by Romulus and Remus in tlie 
eighth year of the ſame king. Codoman builds it the 


eleventh of Achaz, Bucholzer in the eighth (as I 
think he ſhould) others ſomewhat later, and in the 


reign of Ezechias. Cicero, Eutropius, Orofius, and 
others, ſquare the time of the foundation to the third 
year of the ſixth Olympiad. But Halicarnaſſeus, 
Solinus Antiochenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
Euſebius, to the firſt year of the ſeventh : who ſeem 
not only to me, but to many very learned chrono- 
logers, to have kept herein the beſt account, 
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C HAP. XXIV. 


Of the antiquities of Italy, and foundation 
of Rome in the time of Ahaz. 


SECT. I. 
Of the old inhabitants, and of the name of Italy. 


ND here to ſpeak of the more ancient times 
of Italy, and what nations poſſeſſed it be- 
fore the arrival of Aneas, the place may 
ſeem to invite us: the rather becauſe much fabulous 
matter hath been mixed with the truth of thoſe el- 
der plantations, Italy, before the fall of Troy, was 
known to the Greeks by divers names; as firſt 
Heſperia, then Auſonia, the one name ariſing of the 
ſeat, the other of the Auſones, a people inhabiting 
part of it: one ancient name of it was alſo Oenotria, 
which it had of the Oenotri : whom Halicarnaſſæus 
thinks to have been the firſt that brought a colony 
of Arcadians into that land. Afterwards it was 
called Italy, of Italus: concerning which changes 
of names, Virgil ſpeaks thus. 

Eſſ locus Heſperiam Graii cognomine dicunt : 

erra antiqua, potens armis, atque ubere glebe : 
Oenotrii coluere viri, nunc fama minores 
Italiam dixiſſe, ducis de nomine, gentem. 


There is a land which Greeks Heſperia name, 
Ancient, and ſtrong, of much fertility. 
Oenotrians held it, but we hear by tame, 
That by late ages of poſterity, 

Tis from a captain's name call'd 7zaly. 


Who this captain or king may have been, it is 
very uncertain. For Virgil ſpeaks no more of 
him, and the opinions of others are many and re- 

ugnant. But like enough it is, that the name 
which hath continued ſo long upon the whole 
country, and worn out all other denominations, 
was not at the firſt accepted without good cauſe. 
Therefore to find out the original of this name, 
and the firſt planters of this noble country, Rei- 
neccius hath made a very painful ſearch, and not 
improbable conjefture. And firſt of all he grounds 
upon that of Halicarnaſſeus, who f. of a 
colony which the Eleans did lead into Italy, be- 
fore the name of Italy was given to it: Secondly, 
upon that of f Juſtin, who ſaith, that Brunduſium 
was a colony of the Ezolians: Thirdly, upon that 
of 8 Strabo, who affirms the ſame of Temeſa, or 
Tempſa, a city of the Brutii in [taly: Laſtly, up- 
on the authority of h Plim, who ſhews that the 
Ttalians did inhabit only one region of the land, 
whence afterwards the name was derived over all. 
Concerning that which is ſaid of the Eleans and E- 
tolians, who (as he ſhews) had one original; from 
them he brings the name of Italy. For the word 
Italia differs in nothing from Aitolia, ſave that 


d Halicar. I. 1. e Halicar. 1. 1. f Juſlin, I. 12. 
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the firſt letter is caſt away, which in the Greek 
words is common, and the letter [o] is changed in- 
to [a]: which change is found in the name of E- 
thalia, an iſland near Italy, peopled by the Etho- 
lians and the like changes are very familiar in 
the Eolic dialect; of which dialect (being al- 
moſt proper to the Etolians) the accent and pro- 
nunciation, together with many words little altered, 
were retained by the Latins, as Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſeus, Quintilian, and Priſcian the gramma- 
rian teach. Hereunto appertains that of Julian the 
apoſtate, who called the Greeks couſins of the La- 
tins. - Alſo the common original of the Greeks and 
Latins from Javan; and the fable of Janus, whoſe 
image had two faces, looking eaſt and weſt, as 
Greece and Italy lay, and was ſtamped on coins, 
with a ſhip on the other ſide ; all which is, by in- 
terpretation, referred to Javan, father of the Greeks 
and Latins : who failing over the Jonian ſea, that 
lies between ÆAtolia and the weſtern parts of 
Greece and Italy, planted colopies in both. Now 
whereas Retrneccius thinks, that the names of Atlas 
and Italus belong'd both to one man, and thereto 
applies that of Beroſus, who called Cerbim Italus; 
tho' it may ſeem ſtrengthned by the marriage of 
Dardanus, whilſt he abode in Italy with Electra, 
the daughter of Atlas, yet is it by arguments, in 
my valuation greater and ſtronger, eaſily diſproved. 
For they, who make mention of Atlas, place him 
before the time of Moſes: and if Atlas were Cerhim, 
or Kittim, then was he the ſon of Favan, and ne- 
phew of Japheth, the eldeſt fon of Noah : which 
antiquity far exceeds the name of Italy, that began 
after the departure of Hercules out of the country, 
not long before the war of Troy. 

Likewiſe Virgil, who ſpeaks of Atlas, and of 
Dardanus's marriage with Electra, hath nothing 
of his meeting with her in Italy; but calleth Hlec- 
tra and her ſiſter Maia (poctically) daughters of the 
mountain Atlas in Africa, naming Italus among 
the kings of the Aborigines; which he would not 
have done, had Atlas and Italus been one perſon. 

As for the authority of Beroſus in this caſe, we 
need the leſs to regard it, for that Reineccius him- 
ſelf, whoſe conjectures are more to be valued than 
the dreams wherewith Annius hath filled Beroſus, 
holds it but a figment. | 

That the name of Italy began long after Atlas, 
it appears by the verſes of Virgil laſt rehearſed, 
wherein he would not have ſaid, — nunc fama 
minores Italiam dixiſſe, Dacis de nomine, gentem, had 
that name been heard of ere Dardanus leſt the 
country. But ſeeing that, when Hercules, who 
died a few years before the war of Troy, had left in 
Italy a colony of the Eleans (who in a manner 
were one and the fame with the Etoliaus, as Strabo, 
Herodotus and Pauſanias teach) then the name of 
Italy began: and ſeeing Virgil makes mention of 
Italus among the Italian kings, it were no great 
boldneſs to ſay, that Italus was commander of 
theſe Eleans. For tho' I remember not, that I 
have read of any ſuch Greek as was named Italus, yet 
the name of Ætolus, written in Greek Hitolos, was 
very famous both among the Ezolians, and among 
the Eleans, he being ſon of a king of Elis, and 
founder of the Etolian kingdom. Neither is it 
more hard to derive the name Italus from Atolus 
than Italia from Atolia. So may Virgil's autho- 
rity ſtand well with the collections of Reineccius 4 
the name of Htaly being taken both from a captain, 


and from the nation of which he and his people 


Were. e 


a See lib. 1. cap. 6. ſect. 1. & ſeq- 
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Beck II 


Of the Aborigines, and other inhabitants of La- 
tium, and of the reaſon of the names of Latini 


and Latium. 


N Italy the Latins and Hetrurians were moſt fa. 
mous 3 the Herrurians having held the greateſt 
part of it under their ſubjection; and the Latin 
by the virtue and felicity of the Romans, who were 
a branch of them, ſubduing all Italy, and in few 
ages whatſoever nation was known in Europe to- 
gether with all the weſtern parts of A/ia, and north 
of Africk. 

The region called Latium, was firſt inhabited 
by the Aborigines, whom Halicarnaſſens, Varro, 
and Reineccius, following them, think to have been 
Arcadians : and this name of Aborigines (to omit 
other ſignifications that are ſtrained) imports as 
much as original, of native of the place, which 
they poſſeſſed : which title the Arcadians are known 
in vaunting manner to have always uſurped, fetch. 
ing their antiquity from beyond the moon, becauſe 
indeed, neither were the inhabitants of Peloponne- 
ſus enforced to forſake their ſeats, ſo oft as other 
Greeks were, who dwelt without that half. iſland, 
neither had the Arcadians ſo unſure a dwelling as 
the reſt of the Peloponneſians, becauſe their country 
was leſs fruitful in land, mountainous and hard of 
acceſs, and they themſelves (as in ſuch places com- 
monly are found) very warlike men. Some of theſe 
therefore having occupied a great part of Latium, 
and held it long, did according to the Arcadian 
manner, ſtyle themſelves Aborigines, in that lan- 
guage, which either their new ſeat, or their neigh- 
bours thereby had taught them. How it might be 
that the Arcadians who dwelt ſomewhat far from 
ſea, and are always noted as unapt men to prove 
good mariners, ſhould have been authors of new 
diſcoveries, were a queſtion not eaſy to be anſwer- 
ed, were it not ſo, that both fruitfulneſs of chil- 
dren, in which thoſe ages abounded, enforceth a 
ſuperfluous company to ſeek another ſeat, and that 
fome expeditions of the Arcadians, as eſpecially that 
of Evander, into the ſame parts of 7taly, are ge- 
nerally acknowledged. 

After the Aborigines, were the Pelaſgi, an anci- 
ent nation, who ſometimes gave name to all Greece 
but their antiquities are long ſince dead, for lack of 
good records, Neither was their glory ſuch in 
Italy, as could long ſuſtain the name of their own 
tribe; for they were in ſhort ſpace accounted one 
people with the former inhabitants. The Sicani, 
Auſones, Aurunci, Rutili, and other people, did 
in ages following diſturb the peace of Latium, which 
by Saturn was brought to ſome civility, and he 
therefore canonized as a God. * K 

This Saturn St. Auguſtine-calleth Sterces or Ster- 
culius, others term him Stercutius, and ſay, that he 
taught the people to dung their grounds. That 
Latium took his name of Saturn, becauſe he did 
latere, that is, lie hidden there, when he fled from 
Jupiter, it is queſtionleſs a fable. For as in hea- 
theniſh ſuperſtition, it was great vanity to think that 
any thing could be hidden from God, or that there 
were many Gods of whom one fled from another; 
ſo in the truth of hiſtory, it is well known, that 
no king reigning in thoſe parts was ſo mighty, that 
it ſhould be hard to find one country or another, 
wherein a man might be ſafe from his purſuit. And 
yet, as moſt a fables and poetical fictions were 
occaſioned by ſome ancient truth, which either by 


ambiguity 


read of Be 


ambiguity of ſpeech or ſome alluſion, did: 
— and darkly expreſs (for ſo th ned 
a paſſage over a river in hell, becauſe death is a 

ſſage to another life, and becauſe — —_— is 

teful, lamentable, and painful, t re they 
named the river Styx of hate, Cocytus of lamen- 
tation, and Acheron of pain; fo alſo becauſe men 
are ſtony- and becauſe the Greek Ao} peo- 
ple, and Ads ſtones, are near in ſound, therefore 
they feigned in the time of Deucalion ſtones con- 
verted into men, as at other times men into ſtones) 
in like manner it may be, that the original of Sa- 
turns hiding himſelf, was ſome alluſion to that old 
opinion of the wiſeſt of the heathen, that the true 
God was ignotus Deus, as it is noted in Acts xvii. 
23. whence alſo *1/aiab of the true God ſays, Tu 
Deus abdens te. For it cannot be in vain that the 
word Saturnus ſhould alſo have this very ſignifi- 
cation, if it be derived (as ſome think) from the 
Hebrew Satar, which is to hide: howbeit I deny 
not, but that the original of this word Latium, 
ought rather to be ſought elſewhere, 

Reineccius doth conjecture that the Cetean, who 
deſcended of Cethim, the ſon of Javan, were the 
men who gave the name to Latium. For theſe Ce- 
teans are remembred by Homer as aiders of the 
Trojans in their war. Strabo interpeting the place 
of Homer, calls them ſubjects to the crown of Troy. 
Hereupon Reineccius gathers, that their abode was 
in Aſia: VIZ. in agro Elaitico; in the Elaitian ter- 
ritory, which agreeth with Strabo. Of a city 
which the Eolians held in Aſia, called Elza, or 


Elaia, Pauſanias makes mention: Stephanus calls 


it Cidemis, or (according to the Greek writing) Ci- 
damis, which name laſt rehearſed hath a very near 
ſound to Cetbim, Citim, or Cithim ; the Greek let- 
ter [D] having (as many teach) a pronunciation 
very like to [T H] differing only in the ſtrength 
or weakneſs of utterance, which is found between 
many Engliſh words written with the ſame letters. 
Wherefore that theſe Ceteans being deſcended of 
Cethim, Cittim, or Kittim, the ſon of Javan, who 
was progenitor of the Greeks, might very well take 
a denomination from the city and region which 
they inhabited, and from thence be called Elei- 
tes, or Elaites, it is very likely, conſidering 
that among the Arcadians, Phoctans, Etolians, 
and Eleans, who all were of the Eolic tribe, 
are found the names of the mountain Elæus, the 
haven Eleas, the people Elaitæ, the cities Elæus, 
Elaia, and Elateia, of which laſt it were ſomewhat 
harſh in the Latin tongue to call the inhabitants by 
any other name than Elatini, from whence Latini 
may come. Now whereas both the Cetæi and Ar- 
cadians had their original from Cethim, it is nothing 
unlikely, that agreeing in language and ſimilitude 
of names, they might nevertheleſs differ in ſound 
and pronunciation of one and the ſame word. So 
that as he is by many called Sabinus, to whom 
ſome (deriving the Sabines from him) give the name 
of Sabus in the like manner might he whom the 
Arcadians would call Elatus (of which name 
had a prince that founded the city Elateia) be named 
of the Ceteans, Latinus. Reineccius purſuing this 
likelihood, thinks, that when Euripylus, lord of the 
Ceteans, being the ſon of Telephus, whom Hercu- 
les begat upon Auge, the daughter of Aleus king 
of Arcadia, was ſlain by Achilles in the Trojan 
war: then did Telephus, brother to Euripylus, con- 
duct the Ceteans; who (fearing what evil might 


a Ifaiah 45. 15. 
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befal themſelves by the Greeks,. if the affaits of Troy 
ſhould go ill) paſſed into that part of Italhj, where 
the Arcadians were planted by Oenotrus. And 
Reineccius farther thinks, that Telephus being the 
more gracious among the Oenotrian Arcadiaus, by 
the memory of his grand- mother Auge, an Arcadian 
lady, was well contented ta take an Arcadian nume, 
and to be called Elatus, which in the diale& and 
pronunciation either of the Ceteam, or of the Oe- 
notrians, was firſt Elatinus, and then Latinus ; that 
this name of Elatus may have been taken or impo- 
ſed by the Arcadians, it is the more eaſy to be 
thought, for that there were then two families, the 
one of Aphidus, the other of Elatus, who were 
ſons of Arcas king of Arcadia, which gave name 
to the country: and between theſe two families the 


ſucceſſion in that kingdom did paſs, almoſt inter- 


changeably for many ages, till at the end of the 
Trojan war it fell into the hand of Hippothous of 
the race of Elatus, in whoſe poſterity it continued 
until the laſt. Again, the name Lalinus having a 
derivative ſound, agrees the better with the ſuppo- 
ſition of ſuch an accident. This is the conjecture 
af Reineccius, which if he made over - boldly, yet 
others may follow it with the leſs reproof, conſider- 
ing that it is not eaſy to find either an apparent 
truth, or fair probability among theſe diſagreeing 
authors, which have written the originals -of La- 


Hum. (C14 
SECT. III. 
Of the ancient kings of the Latins until Rneas's 
coming. 


HE kings which reigned in Latium before 
che arrival of Æneas, were Saturnus, Picus, 
Faunus and Latinus. Of Saturn there is nothing re- 
membred, fave what is mentioned already; and 
many fables of the Greeks, which whether they be 
appliable to this man, it is for him to judge who 
ſhall be able to determine, whether this were the 
Saturn of the Greeks, called by them Kdvoc, or 
ſome other, ſtyled Saturn by the Aborigines... For 
the age wherein, he lived, may very well admit 
him to have been the ſame: but the names b Sterces 


and Stercutius (for it may be this name was not 


borrowed from the skill which he taught the people, 
but rather the ſoil which they laid on their grounds, 
had that appellation from him) do rather make him 
ſeem ſome other man, | 

Of Picus it is ſaid that he was a good horſe- 
man, The fable of his being changed into a. bird, 


which we call a Pye, may well ſeem (as it is. in- 


terpreted) to have grown from the skill he had in 
ſoothſaying, or divination, by the flight and chat- 
tering of towls. Faunus the ſon, of Picus reigned 
after his father. He gave to Evander the Arcadian 
(who having by miſchance ſlain his father Echemus 
king of Arcadia, fled into Italy) the waſte grounds 
on which Rome was afterwards built. 

Fauna, called Fatua, the ſiſter of Faunus, was 
alſo his wife, as all hiſtorians agree; ſhe was held 


they a propheteſs, and highly commended for her cha- 
ſtity 3 which praiſe in her muſt needs have been 


much blemiſhed by her marriage, itſelf being mere- 
ly inceſtuous. | | 


It is not mentioned that Faunus had by his ſiſter 


any child, neither do we read of any other wife 
which he had, ſave only that Virgil, Aneid. 7. 


gives unto him Latinus as his ſon, by a nymph 


called Marica. | 


b Ezekiel often call; the idol; of the heathen Deos ſtercoreos: 4d bence it may be, that in the evargelift ue 
zebub, Belzebul, which is interpreted Dominus Stercoreus : and it may be that after that Saturn became the name of an 


idol, it pleaſed God that in a like ſenſe this name Stercutius ould ftick unto him. 
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But who this Muarica was it is not found; fave 
only that her abode was about the river Liris near 
r 
Of the name Latinas, there are by Po Hs 
Sabinus recounted four : one, the fon of Faunns, 
another of Hercules, a third of G by Cirre, 
the fourth of Telemachus. Snidas takes notice on- 
ly of the ſecond, of whom he faith, that his name 
was Telephus, and the people, anciently named the 
Cetii, were from his ſurname called Latini, This 
agrees in effe& with the opinion of Reineccins, tlie 
difference conſiſting almoſt in this only, that Sui- 
das calls Telephas, the fon of Hercules, whereas 
Noinecrius makes him his nephew, by a ſon of the 
fame name. This Latinus having obtained the ſuc- 
ceſſion in that ki 
his only daughter and heir Lavinia, to Turnus the 
ſon of Yenilia, who was ſiſter to Amata, Latinus's 
wife. > 
But when Æneas arrived in thoſe parts with fif- 
teen ſhips; or perhaps fewer, wherein might be im- 
barked, according to the rate which Thucydides al- 
lows to the veſſels then uſed, about one thouſand 
and two hundred men: then Latinus finding that it 
would ftand beſt with his aſſurance, to make alli- 
ance with the Trojan, and moved with the great. re- 
putation of Aineas, which himſelf had heard of in 
the war of Troy, gave his daughter to him, break- 
ing off the former appointment with Turnus; who 
incenſed herewith, ſought to avenge himſelf by war, 
which was ſoon ended with his own death. 

Of Amata the wife of Latinus, it is very cer- 
tain, that were ſhe an /talian, ſhe could not have 


born a daughter marriageable at the arrival of A- 


neas 3 unleſs we ſhould wholly follow Suidas, and 
rather give the conduct of the Cetei into Italy, to 
Telephus the father, than to his ſon, who ſerved in 
the laſt year of the Trojan war. But Reineccius 


holds her an Afiatict, and thinks withal that Lavi- 


nia was born before Telephus came into /taly. That 
this name Amata, by which Virgil and Halicar- 
afſieus call her, was not proper, but rather a ſur- 
name, it may ſeem by Varro, who calleth her 
Palatia : which name very well might be derived 
from the Greek name Pallas. Amata, which ſig- 
nifieth beloved, or dear, was the name by which 
the high prieſt called every virgin, whom he took 
to ſerve as a nun of Veſta; wherefore it is the more 
eaſily to be thought a ſurname, howſoever Virgil 
diſcourſe of her and Venilia her ſiſter, 

Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, being given 
in marriage to Aneas, the kingdom of Latium, 
or the greateſt part of that country, was eſtabli- 
ſhed in that race: wherein it continued until it was 
over-grown by the might and greatneſs of the 
Romans. 


r. 
Of Eneas, and of . kings and governors of 


NEAS himſelf being of the royal blood of 
i Troy, had the command of the Dardanians : 
he was a valiant man, very rich, and highly ho- 


noured among the Trojans. By his wife Creuſa, 
the daughter of Priamus, he had a fon called 4/- 


canius4 whoſe furname was Julus, having before 
the ruin of Troy (as Virgil notes) been ſurnamed 
ug. But when AZxeas was dead, his wife Lavi- 
nia, the daughter of Latinus, being great with 
child by him, and, fearing the power of this Aſca- 


nius, fled into the woods, where ſhe was delivered of | 
a Suidas in the word Latini. 


ngdom after Faunas, did promiſe the 


4 fon, called thereupon Hlvias, and ſurnamed Pop. 
humns, becauſe he was born after his father's fune. 
ral. This flight of Lavinia was fo evil taken by the 
people, that A/canixs procured her return, entrtat. 
ed her honourably, and uſing her as a queen, did 
foſter her young ſon, his half- brother Sylvint. Yer 
afterwards, whether to avoid all occaſions of dif. 
agreement, or delighted with the ſituation of the 
place; Aſtanius leaving to his mother-in-law the 
city of Lavinium, which Aneas had built, and cal. 
led after his new wife's name, founded the city 41. 
ba Longa, and therein reigned. The time of his 
reign was, according to tome, eight and. twenty 
years: Virgil gives him thirty; others five ang 
thirty, and eight and thirty. After his deceaſe 

re aroſe contention between Sykvi#u#s the fon of 
Æneas, and Julus the fon of Aſcanius, about the 
kingdom: but the people inclining to the fon of 
Lavinia,” Fulus was contented to hold the prieſt. 
— _ and his race enjoyed, leaving the 

m to Sylvius Poſthumns, whoſe rity w 

afterwards called 90. gore 2 

The reign of the Alban kings, with the conti- 
nuance of each man's reign, I find thus ſet down. 


I. Syluius Poſthumus 29? 
2. Sylvins AEneas 31 
3. Sylvius Latinus 50 
4. Hylvius Alba 391 
5. Sylvius Atis 26| 
6. 3 Capys 28 
7. Hlvius Capetus I . 
8. Sylvius Tiberinus 5 * 
9. Hlvius Agrippa 41 
10. Sylvius Alladius 191 
11. Hyvius Aventinus 37 
12. Hlvius Procas 23 
I3. Sylvius Amulius 443 


Sytvius Numitor. 
Ilia, alſo called Rhea and Sylvia. 
Romulus, Remus. 


The moſt of theſe kings lived in e, and di 
little or nothing wes of — — 1 
Latinus founded many towns in the borders of 
Latium: who ſtanding much upon the honour of 
their original, grew thereby to be called Priſci 
Latini. Of Tiberinus fome think that the river 
Tiber had name, being formerly called Mlbuls : 
but Virgil gives it that denomination of another 
called Tibris, before the coming of Aineas into 
Tray. The mountain Aventinus had name, as 
many write, from Aventinus king of the Albanes, 
who was buried therein: but Virgil hath it-other- 
wie, Julius, the brother of Aventinus, is named 
by Euſebius as father of another Julius, and grand- 
father of Julius Proculus; who leaving Alla, 
dwelt with Romalus in Rome. Numitor, the elder 
fon of Procas, was deprived of his kingdom by his 
brother Amulius ; by whom alſo his ſon Ayefthes 
was ſlain, and Tia his daughter made a nun of 
Veſta, that thereby the iſſue of Numitor might be 
cut off, But ſhe conceived two ſons, either by her 
uncle Amulius, as ſome think; or by Mars, a8 
the poets feign; or perhaps by fome man of war. 
Both the children their uncle commanded to be 
drowr'd, and the mother buried quick, accord- 
ing to the law; which ſo ordained, when the 
veſtal virgins broke their chaſtity. Whether it 
was ſo, that the mother was pardon'd at the en- 
treaty of Antho, the daughter of Amulius, or pu- 
niſhed as the law required (for authors herein 


de 
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do vary) it is | ** 
were preſerved, who afterwards revenged the 
ctuelry of their uncle, with the ſlaughter of him and 
all his, and reſtored Numitor their grand-father to 
the kingdom: wherein how long he teigned 1 
find not, neither is it greatly material to know; 
ſoraſmuch as the eſtates of Aba and of Latium 
were preſently eclipſed by the ſwift increaſe, of 
Rome 3 upon which the computation of time fol- 
lowing (as far as concerns things of Italy) is 
dependant. After the death of Numitor, the king- 
dom of Alba ceaſed; for Numitor left no male iſ- 
ſue, Romulus choſe rather to live in Rome; and of 
the line of Sylviut none elſe remained. So tlie Al- 
banes were governed by magiſtrates z of whom on- 
ly two dictators are Mentioned, namely Caius Clui- 
lius, who in the days of Tullus Hoftilius, king of the 
Romians, making war upon Rome, died in the 
camp; and Metius Suffetius, the fucceflor of Clui- 
lius, who ſurrender'd the eſtate of Alba unto the 
Nomans, having committed the hazard of both Ag: 
nories to the ſucceſs of three men on each ſide, who 
decided the quarrel by combat: in which the three 
brethren Horatii, the champions of the Romans, 
prevailed againſt the Curiatii, champions of the 4/- 
banes. After this combat, when Metius (following 
Fullus Hoftilius with the Albane forces againſt the 
Viientes and Fidenates) withdrew his companies out 
of the battle, hoping thereby to leave the Romans 
to ſuch an overthrow, as might make them weak 
enough for the Albanes to deal with; Tullus, who 
notwithſtanding this falſhood obtained the victory, 
did reward Metius with a cruel death, cauſing him 
to be tied to two chariots, and ſo torn in pieces. 
Then was Alba deſtroyed, and the citizens carried 
to Rome, where they were made free denizens, the 
noble families being made Patricians; among 
which were the J7alii- of whom C. Julius Cæſar 
being deſcended, not only gloried in his ancient, 
royal, and forgotten pedigree, in full aſſembly of 
the Romans, then governed by a free eſtate of the 
people ; but by his rare induſtry, valour, and judg- 
ment, obtained the ſoveraignty of the Roman em- 
pire (much by him enlarged) to himſelf and his 
poſterity ; whereby the name of Areas, and ho- 
nour of the Trojan and Alban race, was fo revived, 
that ſeldom, if ever, any one family hath attained 
to a proportionable height of glory. 
* 


33er. V. 


Of the beginning of Rome, and of Romulus's birth 
and death. 


F Rome, which devoured the Alban kingdom, 

I may here beſt ſhew the beginnings, which 

gh ſomewhat uncertain). depend much upon 

the birth and education of Romulus, the grand- child 
of Numitor, the laſt that reigned in Alba. For 
how not only the bordering; people, but all nations 
between Euphrates and the ocean, were broken in 
Pieces by the iron teeth of this fourth beaſt, it is 
not to be deſcribed in one place, having been the 
work of many ages; whereof I now do handle on- 
ly the firſt, as incident unto the diſcourſe preceding. 
2, Fabius Pictor, Portius Cato, Calphurnius Piſo, 
Sempronius, and others; ſeek to derive the Romans 
from Janur: but Herodotus, Marſylus, and many 
others of equal credit, give the Grecians for their 
anceſtors: and as Srrabo reporteth in his fifth book; 
Cæcilius rerum Romanarum ſcriptor eb argumento col- 
ligit, Romam a Gretis efſe conditam, quod Romami, 
rero ritu, amtiquo inflituro Herculi rem ſaocram 


2 Strabo I. 5. fol. 159. 


agreed by all, that the two children faciunt; matrem 9: 
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auge Evandri venrramar Roma- 
ni; Cecilias (faith he) = Roman hiſioriozrapher, 
doth by this argament pather, tbat Rome was 
built by the Greeks, becauſe the Romans, after 
Greekiſh- faſhion, by ancient ordinancs do ſacrifice 
to Hercules: he Romans ahh worfbip the mother of 
Evander. xv ee How . ; 
Plutarch in the life of Romulus remembers. many 
founders: of that city: as Romanus the fon of Ulyſſes 
and Circe; Nomus the ſon of Emathion; whom Dis- 
modes ſent thither from Troy, or that one: Romns, a 
rant of the Latines, who drove the Tuſcans out of 
hat country, built it. Solinas beſtows the honout 
of building Nome upon Evander, ſaying, That it 
was before: times called Valentia. Heraclides gives 
the denomination to a captive lady, brought thi- 
ther by the Greriant: others fay; that it was anci- 
ently called Febris, aſter the name of Februa, the 
mother of Mars : witneſs St. Auguſtiuꝛ in his third 
book de Civitate Dei: But Livy will have it to 
be the work of Romatas, even from the foundati- 
on: of whom and his conforts, Javenul to a No. 
man Citizen vaunting of their original, anſwered in 
theſe verſes: 9 
Attamen ut longe repetas, longeque revolvas, 
Majorum quiſquis primus fuit ille tuorum, 
Au paſtor fuit, aut illud quod dicere nolo. 


Yet the? thou fetch thy pedigree fo far; 

Thy firſt progenitor, who&er he were, 

Some ſhepherd was, or Elſe, that P11 forbear. 
* Meaning either a ſhepherd or a thief. 


Now of Nomulus's begetting, of his education 
and preſervation, it is ſaid, that he had RH a fot 
his mother, and Mars was ſuppoſed” to be his fat 
ther; that he was nurgd by a wolf, found and 
taken away by Fanfiula, a ſhepherd's wife. The 
ſame unnatural nurſing had Cyrus; the ſame incre- 
dible foſtering had Semiramis; the one by a bitch, 
the other by birds. But, as Plutarch faith, it is 
like enough that Amuliuy came covered with ar- 
mour to Rhea, the mother of Romulus, when he 
begat her with child: and therein it ſeemeth to me, 
that he might have two purpoſes; the one, to de- 
ſtroy her, becanfe ſhe was the daughter and heir of 
his elder brother, from whom he injurioufly keld 
the kingdom; the other to ſatisfy his appetite, be- 
cauſe ſhe was fair and goodly. For ſhe being made 
a nun of the goddeſs Veſta, it was death in her by 
the law to break her chaſtity. I alſo find in Fan- 
chet's Antiquitez de Gaule, that Merodee, king of 
the Francs, was begotten by a monſter of the ſea: 
but Fauchet ſays, Let ibem believe it that lift - It 
le croira qui voudra alls' of Alexander, and of 
Scipio African, there are pottical' inventions: but to 
anſwer theſe imaginations in general, it is true, that 
in thoſe times; when the world was full of this bar 
barous idolatry, and when there were as many 
gods as there were kings, or paſſions of the mitt; 
or ag there were of vices and virtues; then did 
many women, greatly born, cover ſuch ſlips as they 
made, by proteſting to be forced by more than hu- 
man power: ſo did Oenone confels to Paris, that ſhè 
had been raviſhed by Apollo. And Aurbiſes boaſted 
that he had known Venus. But Rhea" was made 
with child by ſome man of war or other, and there 
fore called Mars, the god of battle; ' according to 
the ſenſe of the time. Oꝭnuue was overcome By a 
ſtrong wit, and by ſuch a one as had thoſe proper- 
ties aſcribed” to Apollo. The mother of  Merovee 
might fancy a ſea captain, to be gottem with young 


b Pauchet, fol. 114. 


by 
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according to Herodotus. MAcneas was a baſtard, and 
upon ſome fair harlot, called for her beau- 


ty Venus, and was therefore the child of luſt, which ſtaff 


is Venus. Romulus was nurs'd by a wolf, which was 
Lupa, or Lupina, for the curteſans in thoſe days 
were called wolfs, Quæ nunc (faith Halicarnaſſzus) 
bone ſtiori vocabulo amicæ appellantur; which are 
now by an honeſter name called friends. It is alſo 


written, that Romulus was in the end of his life 
taken up into heaven, or rather out of the world by 


his father Mars, in a great ſtorm of thunder and 
lightning: fo was it ſaid that Zneas vaniſhed away 
by the river Numicus; but thereof Livyalſo ſpeak- 
eth modeſtly ; for he rehearſeth the other opinion, 
that the ſtorm was the fury of the ſenators, but 
ſeemeth to adhere partially to this taking up ; and 
many authors agree that there was an unna 
darkneſs, both at his birth and at his death, and 
that he might be ſlain by thunder and lightning, it 
is not unlikely. For the emperor Anaſtaſius was 
ſlain with lightning; ſo was Szrabo, the father of 
Pompey, ſlain with a thunderbolt: ſo Carus the em- 
ror (who ſucceeded Probus) whilſt he lodged with 
s army upon the river Tigris, was there ſlain with 
lightning. But a Mars of the ſame kind might 
end him that begat him; for he was begotten by 
a man of war, and by violence deſtroyed. And 
that he died by violence (which deſtiny followed 
moſt of the Roman emperors) 1t appeareth by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, who was the ſeventh king at- 
ter him: who when he had murder'd his father- in- 
law, commanded that he ſhould not be buried, 
for (ſaid he) Romulus himſelf died, and was not 
buried. But let Halicarnaſſæus end this diſpute : 
whoſe words are theſe. They (faith he) who draw 
neareſt to the truth, ſay that he was ſlain by his own 
citizens; and that his cruelty in puniſhments of of- 
fenders, together with his arrogancy, were the cauſe 
of his ſlaughter. For it is reported that both when 
his mother was vaniſhed, whether by ſome man, or 
by a God, the whole body of the ſun was eclipſed, and 
all the earth covered with darkneſs like unto night, 
and that the ſame did happen at his death. 

Such were the birth and death of Romulus ; 
whoſe life, hiſtorified by Plutarch, doth contain 
(beſides what 1s here already ſpoken of him) the 
conqueſt of a few miles, which had ſoon been for- 
gotten, if the Roman greatneſs built upon that foun- 
dation, had not given it memory in all ages fol- 
lowing, even unto this day. A valiant man he was, 
very ſtrong of body, patient of travel, and tempe- 
rate in diet, as forbearing the uſe of wine and de- 
licacies : but his raging ambition he knew not how 
to temper, which cauſed him to ſlay his brother, 
and neglect to revenge the death of Tatius his com- 

nion in the kingdom, that he himſelf might 

lord alone in thoſe narrow territories. He 
reigned ſeven and thirty years, firſt alone, then 
with Tatius, and after his death ſingle, till he was 
flain, as 1s already ſhewed: after which time the 
ſoveraignty fell into the hands of Numa, a man 
to him unknown, and more prieſt-like than king- 
like: wherein Rome itſelf in her latter times hath 
ſomewhat reſembled this king. For having long 
been ſole governeſs, till Conftantinople ſhared with 
her : afterwards, when as the Greek emperor was 
cruſhed by foreign enemies, and the Latines de. 
ſpoiled of imperial power, ſhe fell into the ſubjecti- 
on of a prelate, ſwelling by degrees from the 
ſheep-hook to the ſword, and therewith victori- 
ous to exceſſive magnificence, from whence by the 
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by ſuch an one: as the daughter of Inachus fancied, 


ſame degrees it felly-being/Ariven. from 


defenſive arms; and therein having been — 
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whole reign in Feuiry, the foundations of this famous 
city were laid. Lol Gila Nn long 555 
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Of Ezekia, and his contemporaries. 


SECT. I. 


Of the beginning of Ezechias, and of the agree; of 
Ptolemies, Nabonaſſar, Nabopolaſſar, and Mar- 
docempadus, with the hifory of the bible. 


S the firſt year of Abaaz's reign was con- 
founded with the laſt of his father Fotham, 
ſo was the latter end of his ſixteen years 
taken up in the three firſt of Ezekjas his ſon, This 
appears by the reign of Hoſea over Iſrael, which 
began in the twelfth of 4hbaz, and therefore the 
third thereof was concurrent with Abaz's four- 
teenth. But the third of Hoſea was the firſt of E. 
zekia ; ſo it follows, that Ezekia began to reign in 
his father's fourteenth year. Like enough it is, 
that the third year of Hoſea, the ſame being the 
fourteenth of 4hbaz, was almoſt ſpent when Ezekia 
began, and ſo the fifteenth year of 4haz may have 
been concurrent, for the moſt part, with the firſt of 
Ezekia. 

By ſuppoſing that Hoſea began his kingdom, 
when the twelfth year of 4haz was almoſt compleat, 
ſome would find the means how to disjoin the firſt 
of Hezekia from the fifteenth of Abax, placing him 
yet one year later, of which year 4haz may per- 
haps have lived not many days. But ſeeing that 
the fourteenth and fifteenth years of Ezekia' may 
not be removed out of their places, it is vain la- 
bour to alter the firſt year. 

In the fourteenth of Ezekia, Sennacherib invading 
2 and the countries adjoining, loſt his army 

y a miraculous ſtroke from heaven, fled home, 
and was ſlain. . The year following it was that 
God added fifteen years to the life of Ezekia, when 
he had already reigned fourteen of his nine and 
twenty: and the ſame year was that miracle ſeen 
of the ſun's going back; of which wonder (as I 
hear) one Bartholomew Scultet, who is much com- 
mended for his skill in aſtronomy, hath by calcula- 
tion found the very day, which anſwered unto the 
twenty-fifth of April, in the Julian year, being then 
hoy aa I have not ſeen any works of Scultet, 
but ſurely to find a motion fo irregular and mira- 
culous, it is neceſſary that he produce ſome record 
of obſervation made at ſuch a time. Howſoever it 
be, the fifteenth year of Ezekia is agreed upon; 
and therefore we may not alter the firſt. As for 
that ſaying, which is uſual in the like caſes, that 
b Aba ſlept with his fathers, and Ezekia bis ſon 
reigned in his ſtead, it doth no more prove that Eze- 
kia reigned not with his father, than the like ſaying 
doth inter the like at the death of Fehoſbaphat, and 
ſucceſſion of Feboram; whereof, as concerni 
beginning of the ſon to reign whilſt his father liv'd, 
we have already faid enough. f 

Of this godly king Ezekias, we find, that his 
very beginning teſtified his devotion and zeal. 


d 2 Chron. 28. 27. 


For 


"> 


Whether it ware ſo that his unfortunate and 
—— father _ (who had out- worn his rępu- 
ration) gave way te his ſor's proceedings, which 
perhaps it lay not in him to binder; or whether 
(as I rather think) the firſt year and firſt month 
of his reign, wherein Ezekias opened the doors of 
the temple, were to be underſtood as the begin- 
ning of his ſole government; we plainly find it to 
have been his firſt work, that he open'd the doors 
of the houſe of the Lord, which Achaꝝ had ſhut 
up, cleanſed the city and kingdom of the jdols, re- 
ſtored the b prieſts to their offices and eſtates, com- 
manded the ſacrifices to he offered which had been 
tor many years neglected, and broke dawn the bra- 
len „ ſerpent of Moſes, becauſe the people burnt in- 


cenſe betore it, and he called it Nebhuſbtan, which ſta 


fignifieth a lump of braſs. He did allo celebrate 
the paſſover with great magnificence, inviting 
thereunto the Iſraelites of the ten tribes : many there 
were even out of thoſe tribes, that came up to Je- 
ruſalem, to this feaſt. But the general multitude 
of {/rael did laugh the meſſengers of Ezekiab to 
ſcorn. 
It us not long ere they that ſcorned to ſolemnize 
the memorial of their deliverance out of the Eg ypri- 
an: ſervitude, fell into a new ſervitude, out of which 
they never were delivered. For in the fourth of 
EZaetiab's reign, Salmanaſſar the ſon of Tiglath, 
the ſon of Belochus, hearing that Hoſea king of V, 
rael had practiſed with Soe king of Egapt, againſt 
him: invaded {/rael, beſieged Samaria, and in the 
gd year (aſter the inhabitants had endured all forts 
of miſeries) forced it and carried thence the ten ido- 
latrous tribes into A yria and Media: among whom 
Tobias and his ſon of the ſame name, and Anna his 
wife, were ſent to Nineveb, in whoſe {cats and pla- 
ces the f/yrians ſent ſtrangers of other nations, 
and among chem many of the ancient enemies of the 
Iſtaelites, as thoſe of Cutha, Ana, Hamab, and 
.Sphernaim, beſides Babylonians : whoſe places and 
nations I have formerly deſcribed in the treatiſe of 
the Holy Land. | 
Theſe latter Mirian kings, and the, Perſians, 
which ſollow'd them, are the firſt, of whom we, find 
mention ade both in prophane and ſacred books. 
Theſe therefore ſerve moſt aptly to join the times 
of the old world (whereof none but the prophets 
have written otherwiſe than ,fabulouſly) with the 
ages following that were better known, and de- 
;4eribedan courſe of hiſtory, True it is, that of Cy- 
rus and ſome other Perſians, we find in the Bible 
the ſame names by which other authors have re- 
corded them : but of Phul and Salmanaſſar, with 
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roof hereof is this, which the ſame Bucholerys 
FFV 
renick tables. e king of Babylon 
(whom Fielem, Tpeaking of three eclipſes of the 
moon, which, were in his time, doth mention) was 
the ſame whom the ſcriptures call Merodach, who 
ſent embaſſadors to Hezekiah king of Juda. So 
that if we reckon backwards to the ditference of 
time, between Merodach and Salmanaffar, we ſhall 
find it the ſame which is hetween Mardocempadus 
and Nabonaſſar. Likewiſe Funttius doth ſhey, 
that whereas from the deſtruction of Samaria, to 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, in the nincenth of 
Nehuchadnezzar, we collect out of the ſcriptures, 
the diſtance of 133 years: the fag lame a 
nce of time is found in Ptolemy, between Nabo- 
naſſar and Napopalaſſar. For, whereas Prolem 
ſeems to differ from this account, making Nab9- 
naſſar more ancient by an hundred and fot 
years, than the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, we 
to underſtand that he took Samaria in the eighth 
year of his reign; ſo that the ſeven foregoing years 
added to theſe one hundred thirty-three, make the 
accounts of the ſcripture fall eyen with that of 
Ptolemy. Ptolemy's computation is, that from the 
firſt of Nabonaſar to the fifth of Nabopolaſſar, 
there paſſed one hundred twenty-ſeven years. Now 
if we add to theſe one hundred twenty-ſeven, the 


thirteen enſuing of Nebuchadnezzar*s years, before 


the city and temple were deſtroy'd, we have the 
ſum of one hundred and forty years. In ſo plain 
a caſe more proofs are needleſs, tho* many are 
brought, of which this may ſerve for all, that 
Ptolemy placeth the firſt of Nabopolaſſar one hun- 
dred twenty-two years after the the firſt of Naby- 
naſſar, which agreeth exactly with the ſcriptures. 
To theſe notes are added the conſent of all mathe- 
maticians : which in account of times I hold more 
ſyre than the authority of any hiſtory ; and there- 
fore 1 think it folly to make doubt, whereas hi- 
ſtorians and mathematical obſervations do ſo through- 
ly concur. 

Yet foraſmuch as that argument of the learned 
Scaliger doth reſt unanſwer d, whereby he pro- 
ved. Halgdan the father of Merodach, to have "Ul 
this Nabonafſar, | will not {pare to loſe a word 
or two.in giving the reac ſatisfaction herein. It 
is true, that the next © 


ly bodies, which Prolemy recorded, after the time 


of Nabonaſſar, were in the reign of Mardocempa- 
dus; the ſecond year of whoſe reign, is, accord- 
ing to 4.Ptolemy concurrent in part with the twen- 


ty-ſeventh of Ngbonaſſar. For the ſecond of three 


other M rian, | Chaldean kings, diverſity of name ancient eclipſes Which he calculates, being in the 
hath bred queſtion of the perſons. Therefore, ſecond year of Mardocempadus, was from the be- 
hereas the ſcriptures do ſpeak of Salmanaſſar, ginning of Nabonaſſar twenty: ſeven years, ſeven- 
king of Aſur, who reigned in the time of Aþaz, teen days, and eleven hours: the account from 


and 'Ezekiab, king of Judah, and Hoſea, king of N 


Nalandlſar, beginning at high noon. the firſt diy 


-fxgel, hom he carried into gaptiyity ; and where- of the Egyntian month, Thor, then anſwering to 

as Ptolemy, makes mention of Nabanaſſar, ſpeak- . the twenty-ſixth of February; and this eclipſe 

ing preciſaly of the time herein he lived; it is being fiſty 78 before midnight, on the eigh- 
0 0 | tha 


Very pertinent to ſhew, that Saumanaſſar and Na- teœenth day 


t month, when; the firſt day there- 


honaffar\-"were one and the ſame man. The like of agreed with the nineteenth, of February; ſo that 
reaſon alſo requireth. chat it be\ſhewed, of Nebacbad- the difference, of time between the ,two.kings Wa- 
eue, chat he was che ſame, whom: Ptolemy cal- bonaſſar and Mardocempadus, is noted by Prolemy, 


leth Nahopolaſar. 


acęording to the Egyptian years. But how does 


Ot hoth theſe points Bucbaierus; bath well col- this prove, that Mardocempadus or Merodath, 
lected ſufficient proof from the: exact calculations of Was the, ſon; of Nahonaſſar ? yea, how, doth; it 
ſundry good mathematicians. For by them it ap- prove, that he Was his next ſucceſſor, or any way 
- pears that between Nabous ſſur andꝭ the birth of of his lingage ? It Was, engügh to, ſatisfy me, in 


* 


Chriſt, there paſſed 246 years: at which diſtance this argument, that, Scaliger himſelf did afterwards 


of time: che reign ol: dalmanaſſar Was. One great believe, Maxdecermpagus, to have becn,ratber the fe- 
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hew, than the ſon of Baladan, or Nabonaſſar. 

or if he might be either the nephew, or the ſon, 
he might perhaps be neither the one, nor the other, 
But becauſe our countryman- Lidyate hath repre- 
hended Scaliger for changing his opinion; and 
that both Torniellus, who follows Scaliger herein, 
and Sethus Calviſius, who hath drawn into form 
of chronology, that learned work, De Emendatione 
Temporum, do hold up the ſame aſſertion, con- 
founding Baladan with Nabonaſſar : I have taken 
the pains to ſearch, as far as my leiſure and dili- 
gence could reach, after any ſentence that might 
prove the kindred or ſucceſſion of theſe two. Yet 
1 cannot find in the Almageſt (for the ſcriptures 
are either ſilent in this point, or adverſe to Scali- 
ger; and other good authority, I know none, in 
this buſineſs) any ſentence more nearly proving 
the ſucceſſion of Merodach to Nabonaſſar, than the 
place now laſt rehearſed : which makes no more, 
to ſhew that the one of theſe was father to the 
other, than (that I may uſe a like example) the as 
near ſucceſſion of William the Conqueror declares 
him to have been ſon or grand-child to Edward 
the Confeſſor. This conſider'd, we may ſafely go 
on with our account from Nabonaſſar, taking him 
for Salmanaſſar; and not fearing, that the readers 
will be driven from our book, when they find ſome- 
thing in it, agreeing with Annius, foraſmuch as 
theſe kings mention'd in ſcripture, reign'd in Ba- 
bylon, and Aſhria, in thoſe very times which by 
Diodorus and Ptolemy are aſſigned to Beloſus, Na- 
bonaſſar, and Mardecempadus, and the reſt: no 
good hiſtory naming any others, that reigned there 
in thoſe ages, and all aſtronomical obſervations, fit- 
ly concurring with the years that are attributed to 
theſe, or numbred from them. 


SER T. IM 


Of the danger and deliverance of Judea from Sen- 
nacherib. 


HEN Salmanaſſar was dead, and his ſon 
Sennacherib in poſſeſſion of the empire, in 
the fourteenth year of Ezechias, he demanded of 
him ſuch tribute as was agreed on at ſuch time as 
Jiglath, the grand-father of Sennacherib, and fa- 
ther of Salmanaſſar, invited by Ahaz, invaded Re- 
zen king of Damaſcus, and delivered him from the 
dangerous war which //rael had undertaken againſt 
him. This tribute and acknowledgment when 
Ezechias denied, Sennacherib, having (as it ſeems) 
a purpoſe to invade Egypt, ſent one part of his 
army to lie before Jeruſalem. Now tho' Ezechias 
(fearing this powerful prince) had acknowledged 
his fault, and purchaſed his peace, as he hoped, 
with thirty hundred talents of filver, and thir 

talents of gold, wherewith he preſented Sennache- 
rib, now ſet down before Lachis in Fudea ; yet un- 
der the colour of better aſſurance, and to force the 
king of Judea to deliver hoſtages, the MMrian 
environed Jeruſalem with a groſs army, and having 
his ſword in his hand, thought it the fitteſt time to 


write his own conditions. 


Ezezchias directed his three greateſt counſellors, 


to parly with Rab/aces, over the wall, and to re- 
ceive his demands : who uſed three principal ar- 
guments to perſuade the people to yield them- 
ſelves to his maſter Sennacherib. For though the 
chancellor, ſteward, and ſecretary, ſent by Eze- 
chias, deſired Rabſaces to ſpeak unto them in the 


Syrian tongue, and not in the Fewiſh, yet he with 


a more loud voice directed his ſpeech to the mul- 
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titude in their own language. And for the firſt. 
he made them know, That if they continued ob. 
ſtinate, and adhered to their king, that they would 
in a ſhort time, be enforc'd to eat their own dung 
and drink their own urine: Secondly, He altoge. 
ther diſabled the king of Egypt, from whom the 
Zudeans hoped for ſuccour, and compared him to 
a Þ broken ſtaff, on which whoſoever leaneth pierceth 
his own hand: Thirdly, That the Gods who ſhould 
help them, Hezekiah had formerly broken and de- 
faced, meaning chiefly (as it is thought by ſome) 
the brazen ſerpent, which had been preſerved ever 
ſince Moſes's time: and withal he bade them re- 
member the Gods of other nations: whom, not. 
withſtanding any power of theirs, his maſter had 
conquered and thrown down; and for God him. 
ſelf, in whom they truſted, he perſuaded them by 
no means to rely on him; for he would deceive them. 
But finding the people ſilent (for ſo the king had 
commanded them) after a while, when he had under- 
ſtood that the king of Arabia was marching on with. 
a powerful army, he himſelf leftthe A Hrian forces 
in charge to others, and ſought Sennacherib at Lebnab 
in 7u4ea, either to inform him of their reſolution in 
Jeruſalem,or to confer with him concerning the army 
of Terhaca the Arabian. Soon upon this, there came 
letters from Sennacherih to Ezechias, whom he 
partly advisd, and partly threatned to ſubmit him- 
ſelf: uſing the ſame blaſphemous outrage againſt 
the all-powerful God, as before. But Ezechias, 
ſending thoſe counſellors to the prophet Iſaiab, which 
had lately been ſent to Rabſaces, received from him 
comfort, and aſſurance, that this heathen idolater 
ſhould not prevail; againſt whom the king alſo 
beſought aid from almighty God, repeating the 
moſt inſolent and blaſphemous parts of Sexnache- 
rib's letter, before the altar of God in the temple, 
confeſſing this part thereof to be true, © That the 
king of Aſhur had deſtroyed the nations -and their 
lands, and had ſet fire on their gods, for they were 
no gods, but the work of mens hands, even wood 
and ſtone, &c. $600 
The reaſon that moved Sexnacherib to deſire to 
poſſeſs himſelf in haſte of Jeruſalem, was that he 
might thereinto have retreated his army, which 
was departed, as it ſeemeth, from the ſiege of Pelu- 
um in Egypt, for fear of Terbaca : and tho? the 
ſcriptures are ſilent of that enterprize (which in theſe 
books of the Kings, and of the Chronicles, ſpeak 
but of the affairs of Zews in effect) yet the ancient 
Beroſus, and out of him Joſephus and St. Ferome, 
together with Herodotus remember it as follow- 
eth. © Herodotus calleth Sennacherib king of Ara- 
bia and 4fyria which he might juſtly do, becauſe 
Tiglath his grandfather held a great part thereot, 
which he wreſted from Pekah king of Iſrael as 
Gilead over Jordan, and the reſt of Arabia Petræa 
adjoining : the ſame Herodotus allo maketh Serbou 
king of Egypt, to be Yulcan's prieſt, and report- 
eth that the reaſon of Sennacherib's return from Pe- 
luſium in Egypt, which he alſo beſieged, was, that 
an innumerable multitude of rats had in one night 
eaten in ſunder the bow-ſtrings of his archers, and 
ſpoiled the reſt of their weapons in that kind, which 
no doubt might greatly amaze him: but the ap- 
proach of Terbaca, remembred . by *Fo/ephus and 
Beroſus, was the more urgent, St. Jerome upon 
Iſaiah xxxvii. out of the ſame Beroſus, as alſo in 
part out of Hierodotus, whom Joſephus citeth ſome- 
what otherwiſe than his words he, reports Senna- 
cherib's retreat in theſe words. Pugndſſe autem 
Sennacherib regem Aſſyriorum contra Ægyptos, & 
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obſediſſe Peluſium, jamque extruftis aggeribus, urbi 
capiende, veniſſe Taracham regem AEthiopum in auxi- 
lium, & una nocte juxta Jeruſalem centum ofto- 
ginta quinque millia exercitus Aſſyris peſtilentia cor- 
ruiſſe narrat Herodotus : & pleniſſime Beroſus Chal- 
daice ſcriptor hiſtoriæ, quorum fides de propriis li- 
bris petenda eſt; That Sennacherib king of the A/- 
Hrians fought againſt. the Egyprians, and beſieged 
Peluſium, and that when his mounts were built for muſt die: but after that he had beſought God with 
taking of the city, Tarbacas king of the Ethiopians tears for his delivery, 1/aiah, as he was going from 
came to help them, and that in one night td) are returned again, and had warrant from the ſpi- 
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moſt juſt. God turned the ſword againſt his own 


SECT. III. 


Of Ezechias's /ickne/5 and recovery; and of ibe 
Babylonian king that congratulated bim. 


A T E R this marvellous delivery, Ezechias- 
ſickned, and was told by 1/aiab, that he 


Jeruſalem one hundred and eighty-five thouſand\ rit of God to promiſe him recovery after three days, 


of the Aſſyrian army periſhed by peſtilence. Of and a prolongation of his lite for fifteen years. But 
theſe things (faith Jerome) * Herodotus reports: Exzechias, ſomewhat doubtful of this exceeding, grace, 
and more at large Beroſus a writer of Chaldean prayeth a f ſign to confirm him: whereupon, at the 
ſtory, whoſe credit is to be taken from their own prayer of 7/aiah, the ſhadow of the ſun caſt itſelf 
books. Out of ſaiah it is gathered, that this the contrary way, and went back ten degrees up- 
deſtruction of the Mirian army was in this man- on the dial of Achaz. The cauſe that moved Eze- 
ner. > Thou ſhalt be viſited of the Lord of hoſis chias to lament (faith St. Jerome) was, becauſe he 
with thunder and ſhaking, and a great noiſe, a had as yet no ſon, and then in deſpair that the 
. whirlwind and a tempeſt, and a flame of devouring Meſſias ſhould come out of the houſe of David, 
fire. But Joſepbus hath it more largely out of the or at leaſt of his ſeed. His diſeaſe ſeemeth to be the 
fame Beroſus, an authority (becauſe ſo well agree peſtilence, by the medicine given him by the pro- 
ing with the ſcriptures) not to be omitted, Senna- phet, to wit, a maſs of figs, laid to the botch or ſore. 
cheribus autem ab Aigyptiaco bello revertens, oftendit This wonder when the wiſe men of Chaldæa had 
ibi exercitum, quem ſub Rabſacis Imperio reliquerat, told to Merodach, king of Babylon, the firſt of that 
peſte divinitus immiſſa deletum, prima nocte poſtea- houſe, he ſent to Ezechias, to be informed of the 
quam urbem oppugnare cœperat, abſumptis cum du- cauſe: at which time Ezechias ſhewed him all the 
cibus & tribunis, centum octoginta quinque millibus treaſure he had, both in the court and in the king- 
militum, qua clade territus, & de reliquis copiis ſol- dom: for which he was reprehended by the pro- 
licitus, maximis itineribus in regnum ſuum contendit, phet T/aiah, who told him; & The days are at hand, 
ad regiam que Ninus dicitur. Ubi paulo poſs per that all that is in thine houſe, and whatſoever thy 
inſidias ſeniorum, e filiis ſuis, Adramelechi, & © Se- fathers have laid up in ſtore to this day, ſhall be 


lennari, vitam amiſit : occiſus inipſo templo quod dici- 
tur Araſci; quem precipuo cultu dignabatur : qui- 
bus ob patricidium a popularibus pulſis & in Arme- 
niam fugientibus, Aſaracoldas minor filius in reg- 
num ſucceſſit, Sennacherib (faith Foſephus) return- 
ing from the Egyptian war, found there his army, 
which he had left under the command of Rabſaces, 
deſtroyed by a peſtilence ſent from God, the firſt 
night that he had begun to aſſault the town; one 
hundred fourſcore and five thoyſand of the ſoldiers 
being conſumed with their captains and colonels. 
With which deſtruction being terrified, and withal 
atraid what might become of the reſt of his army, 
he made great marches into his kingdom, to his 
royal city, which 1s called Ninus, where ſhortly at- 
ter by the treaſon of two of the eldeſt of his ſons, 
HAdramelech, and Selennar or Sharezer, he loſtchis 
life in the temple dedicated to Araſces, or Neſroch : 
whom he eſpecially worſhipped. Theſe his ſons 
being for their parricide chaſed away by the peo- 
ple: and flying into Armenia, Aſaracoldas his 
younger ſon ſucceeded in the kingdom. Who in 
in the beginning of his reign ſent new troops out 
of 4//jria and Samaria, to fortify the colony there- 
in planted by his grandfather Salmanaſſar. What 
this Neſroch was, it is uncertain : Jerome in his 
Hebrew traditions hath ſomewhat of him, but no- 
thing poſitively. It is certain, that Venus Urania 
was worſhipped by the 4/jrians ; and ſo was Ju- 
piter Belus, as Dion, Euſebius, and Cyrillus witneſs. 
Many fancies there are, what cauſe his ſons had to 
murder him; but the moſt likely is, that he had 
formerly diſinherited thoſe two, and conferred the 
empire on Aſ/arbaddon. Tobit tells us, That it was 
 fifty-faye days after Sennacherib's return, ere he was 
murdered by his ſons; during which time he ſlew 
great numbers of the //7aelites in Nineveh, till the 
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carried into Babel; nothing ſhall be left, faith the 
Lord. It may ſeem ſtrange, how Ezekia ſhould 
have got any treaſure worth the ſhewing : for Sen- 
nacherib had robbed him of all the year before. 
But the ſpoil of the ſame Sennacherib's camp repaid 
all with advantage, and made Ezekia richer upon 
the ſudden than ever he had been : which unexpec- 
ted wealth was a ſtrong temptation to boaſting. At- 
ter this time Ezekia had reſt, and ſpending with- 
out noiſe that addition which God had made unto 
his life, he died, having reigned nine and twenty 
years. One only offenſive war he made, which 
was againſt the Philiſtines with good ſucceſs, A- 
mong his other acts (ſhortly remembred in Eccle- 
ſiaſticus xlvii,) he deviſed to bring water to Je- 
ruſalem. | | 

In two reſpects they ſay that he offended God: 
the one, that he rejoiced too much at the deſtruction 
and lamentable end of his enemy; the other, that 
he ſo much gloried in his riches, as he could not 
forbear to ſhew, them to ſtrangers. But the reaſon 
which moved Ezekias (ſpeaking humanly) to en- 
tertain the ambaſſadors of Merodach in this friendly 
and familiar manner, was becauſe he came to viſit 
him, and brought him a preſent, congratulating the 
recovery of his health; as alſo in that Merodach 
had weakened the houſe of Sennacherib his fearful 
enemy. For Merodach, who was commander and 
lieutenant under Sennacherib in Babylon, uſurp'd 


that ſtate himſelf, in the laſt year of that king, and 


held it by ſtrong hand againſt his ſon Ae ; 
who was not only ſimple, but impaired in ſtrength, 
by the moleſtation of his brothers, This advantage 
Merodach eſpied, and remembring, that their anceſ- 
tor Phul Belochus had ſet his own maſter Sardana pa- 
lus beſide the cuſhion, thought it as law ſul for him- 
ſelf to take the opportunity which this king's weak- 
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neſs did offer, as d had been for Ralocbus to 
make uſe of the other's wickedneſs : and ſo, finding 
himſelf beloved of the Babylomians, and ſufficient- 


ly powerful, he did put the matter to hazard, 


and pfevailed. The aſſertion of this hiſtory is 
made by the ſame arguments that were uſed in 
maintaming the common opinion of writers, 
tdutching PA Belochus ; which I will not here 
1 tehearſe. So of this new race, which cut 
kihgs. 


Phul Belochas, who reigned 48 years, 
Tiglath Philaſſar, 27 
S almanaſſar 5 10 
hy ennacherib, 7 
Aſſarhaddon, 10 


But foraſmuch as the laſt year of Salmanaſſar 
Was alſo the firſt of Sennacherib his ſon, we reckon 
the time, wherein the houſe of Phul held the 4/- 
ſyriun kingdom, to have been an hundred and one 
years; of which, the laſt five and twenty were 
ſpent with Ezetia, under Salmanaſſar, Scunachorib, 
and Afarbadann. 


SECT. IV. 
The kings that were in Media during the rei 


Ezekia: Of the difference found between ſun- 
dry authors, in rehearfing the Median Rings. Other 
conremporaries of Ezekia : Of Candaules, Gyges, 
and the kings deſcended from Hercules. 


N the time of Ezekia, Melidus, and after him 
Cardiceas, reigned in Media. Whether it were 
fo, that variety of names, by which thefe kings 
were called in ſeveral hiſtories, hath cauſed them 
to ſeem more than indeed they were; or whether 
the ſons reigning with the fathers, have cauſed not 
only the names of kings, but the length of time, 
wherein they governed Media, to exceed the due 
proportion; or whether the copies themſelves, of 
Creſias and Anniuss Metaſbenes, have been faulty, 
as neither of theſe two authors is over-highly 
commended of truſtineſs; ſo it is, that the names, 
number, and length of reign, are all very diverſ- 
ly reported of theſe Median kings, that follow 
AHrbaces Therefore it need not feem ſtrange, that 
I reckon Medidns and Cardiceas as contemporaries 
with Eau. For to reconcile ſo great a diffe- 
rence, as is found in thoſe writers that vary from 
Euſebius, is more than I dare undertake, I will 
only here fet down the roll of kings that reigned 
in Media, uccordingly as ſundry authors have de- 
hvered it. JIN 
Atinius's Metaſthenes orders thetn and their 


reighs thus, 
Arbaces, who reigned 28 years. 
Mantanes, 94 50 
Soſarmon, 30 
Articarmin, 550 
Arbianes, - 
* Arteus, 40 
- Attines, 3 22 
Aſiybarus, with his 2 
1 + — 
Apanda'alone, 30 
Darius, with Cyrus, 36 


MA ce. 0 


Annius made his Metaſt heues follow Diodore, with 
ſome little Variation, that he might not ſeem a 
boxrower) placeth them thus, 


er the line of Ninus, there were only five 


gn of 


r CY 2 | a fifty-five 
Diodorus Siculus following Crefias (as perhapꝰ 
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Atbates, who reigned 28 yeats. 
Mandan, » | 5 0 
Sofarmus, 30 
Ts | $ \- 

ianes, 22 
Arens, 40 
Artynes, 25 
AMrNtabants 5 40 0 
Aftyabara, | The continuance of theſe two he 
HAſftyaves. doth not mention, | 


Mercator hath laboured with much diligence to 
reconcile theſe catal , and to make Km alſo 
agree with Euſehius. But foraſmuch as it ſeems to 
me an impoſſible matter, to attain unto the truth of 
theſe forgotten times, by conjectures founded upon 
Cteſas and Merafthenes, I will lay the burden up- 
on Exſebins, who lived in an age better furniſhed 
than ours, with books of this argument. Let it 
therefore ſuffice, that theſe two kings (whom I have 
reckoned as contemporaries with E zekia) Medidus 
and Cardiceas, are found in Euſebius for Whether 
Cardiceas were Diodorus's Arbianes, I will not ſtay 
to ſearch. The kings of Media, according to Eu- 


ſebins, reigned in this order. 

Arbaces, who reigned 28 years. 
Soſar mus, 30 
Medidus, 40 
Cardiceas, 15 

Dejoces, 54 
Phraortes, 24 
Cyaxares, 32 
Aſtyages, 38 


Theſe names, and this courſe of ſucceſſion I re- 
tain; but add unto theſe Cyaxares, the fon of Aſy- 
ages, according to Xewophon ; and ſometimes fol- 
low Herodotus, in ſetting down the length of a 
king's reign, otherwiſe Enſebius hath it: of 
ons variations I will render my reafons in due 

ace. | 

The twenty- nine years of Exzetia were concur- 
rent, in part, with the rule of the four firſt that 
were choſen governours of Athens for ten years; 
that is, of Charops, /Efemedes, Elidicus, and Hippe- 
nes. Touching the firſt of theſe Thear nothing, ſave 
that Rome was built in his firſt year; of which per- 
haps himfelf did not hear. Of the ſecond and third 
I find only the names. The fourth made "himſelf 
known by a ſtrange example of juſtice, or rather of 
crtelty, that he ſhewed upon his own daughter. 
For he finding that ſhe had offended in unchäſtity, 
cauſed her to be lock'd up with an horſe, giving 
to neither of them any food; ſo that the horſe con- 
ſtrained by hunger, devoured the unhappy wo- 


man. 

In Rome, the firſt king, and founder of that city, 
Romulus, did reign both before and ſomewhat after 
Prekia. ont re, 

In Lydia, Candautes, che Taft king, ruled in the 
Smcag 1 2 
This region was firſt called Mania. Tydus the 
fon of Aiys reigning in it, gave the name of Lhuia, 
if we believe ſuch authority as we find. This king- 
dom was afterwards, by the appointment of an ora- 
cle, conferred upon Argon, who came of Aletus, 
the fon of Hercules, by Jarduna, a bond-Moman. 
The race of theſe Heraclide continued reigning 
years (in which two and twenty generati- 
ons paſſed) the fon continually ſucceeding the fa. 
ther. Cundaules, the ſon of Mirfus, was the laſt 
of his race, who.doated . ſo much upon the, beauty 
of his own wife, that he could not be content to 
| enyoy 
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nioy her, but would needs enforce one Gyges, the 
fn 80 Daſeylus, to "behold her naked body; and 
placed the unwilling man ſecretly in her chamber, 
where he might ſee her preparing to bedward. This 
was not ſo cloſely carried, but that the queen per- 
ceived Gyges at his going forth, and underſtand- 
ing the matter, took it in ſuch high diſdain, that 
ſhe forced him the next day to requite the king's 
folly with treaſon. So Gyges, being brought again 
into the ſame chamber by the queen, ſlew Candau- 
Jes, and was rewarded not only with his wife, but 
with the kingdom of Lydia. He reigned thirty- 
eight years, beginning in the laſt of Ezekia, one 
year before the death of Romulus. E 

After Gyges, his ſon Ardys reigned nine and for- 

years; then Sadyattes, twelve; Halyattes, fifty- 

even; and finally Creſus, the fon of Halyattes, 
fourteen years; who loſt the kingdom, and was 
taken by Cyrus of Perſia. | 

And by the way we may note, that as the 
Lydian kings, whom Creſas, his progenitor, diſ- 
poſſeſs d, are deduced from Hercules, ſo of the ſame 
Hercules there ſprang many other kings, which go- 
verned ſeveral countries very long; as in Aſia, the 
Myfians ; in Greece, the Lacedemonians, Meſſenians, 
Rhodians, Corinthians, and Argives; and from the 
Argives, the Macedonians ; as likewiſe from the Co- 
rinthians, the Syracuſans : beſides many great and 
famous, tho? private families. 

But of the Heraclide, that reigned in Lydia, I have 
not troubed myſelf to take notice in the time of 
their ſeveral reigns ; for little is found of them be- 
ſides the bare names, and the folly of this laſt king 
Candaules. 


CHASE EET 


Of the kings that reigned in Egypt, between 
the deliverance of Iſrael from thence, and 


the reign of Ezekia in Juda, when Egypt 


and Juda made a league againſt the Af- 
ſyrians. 


SECT. I. 


That many names of Egyptian kings, found in hiſto- 
ry, are like to have belonged only to viceroys. An 
example proving this out of William of Tyre's 
Hiſtory of the Holy War. 


H E emulation and quarrels ariſing in theſe 
| times, between the mighty kingdoms of E- 

gypt and MHria, do require our pains, in 
collecting the molt memorable things in Egypt, 
and ſetting down briefly the ſtate of that country, 
which had continued long a flouriſhing region, and 
was of great power, when it contended with A/jria 
for the maſtery, Of Cham, the ſon of Noah, who 
firſt planted that country, and of Ofris, Orus, and 
other ancient kings that reigned there until the /- 
raelites were thence delivered, more hath been ſaid 
already than I can ſtand to; though I hold it no 
ſhame to fail in ſuch conjectures. That which I 
have delivered, in ſpeaking mine opinion of the 
Egyptian Dynaſties, muſt here again help me. For 
it may truly be affirmed, that the great number 
of kings, which are ſaid to have reigned in E- 
Opt, were none other than viceroys or ſtewards, 


luch as Zoſeph was, and ſuch as were the ſoldans #gers to king Almaricke, 


ages, Therefore, I will not only forbear large promiſes he 
to ſeek after thoſe, whom Herodotus and Diodorus - 


in latter 


have reckoned up, from the mouths 
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prieſts, delivering them by number, without rehearſing 
their names; but will ſave the labour of marſhal- 
ling them in order, whoſe names only are found; 
the years of their reigns, and other circumſtances, 
proving them to have been kings indeed, being not 
recorded. ON) eee 10 umd ano 

But that I may not ſeem before hand to lay an 
imaginary ground, whereupon after J may build 
what I liſt; it were not amiſs, to give unto the 
reader ſuch fſatisfa&tion in this point, as apparent 
reaſon and truth of hiſtory doth afford. Firſt 
therefore, we ought not to believe thoſe numbers 
of generations, which the lying prieſts have rec- 
koned up, to magnify their antiquities, '' For we 
know, that from Abraham, our Saviour-Chriſt was 
removed only forty-two deſcents, which makes it 
evident, that in far ſhorter time, namely before the 
Per ſian empire, there could not have paſſed away 
twice as many ſucceſſions in Egypt; eſpecially con- 
ſidering, that many of theſe, whoſe continuance is 
expreſſed, have reigned longer than forty years. It 
follows that we ſhould ſquare the number of the E- 
gyptian kings, in ſome even proportion, to thoſe 
which did bear rule in other countries. As ſor the 
reſt, whoſe names we find ſcattered here and there, 
any man that will take the pains to read the nine- 
teenth book of the holy war, written by William 
archbiſhop of Tyre, may- eaſily perſuade: himſelf, 
that it is not hard to find names enough of ſuch as 
might be thought to have reigned in Egypt, being 
none other than regents or viceroys, Yet will I 
here inſert, as briefly as I can, ſome things making 
to that purpoſe, for the pleaſure and information of 
ſuch as will not trouble themſelves with turning over 
many authors. 

When Elhadech the caliph ruled in Egypt, one 
Dargan, a powerful and a ſubtil man, made him- 
{elf ſoldan, by force and cunning chaſing away Sa- 
nar, an Arabian, who was ſoldan before and after 
him. This Dargan miniſter'd matter of quarrel to 
Almaricke king of Jeruſalem; and ſuſtained, with 
little loſs, an invaſion which Almaricte made upon 
Egypt. er er he grew ſo inſolent and proud, 
that Sanar the former ſoldan hoped to make his par- 
ty good againſt him, if he could get any forces where- 
with to enter Egypt. Briefly, Sanar ſueth to Nora- 
dine, king of e e for aid, who ſends an army 
of his Turks, under the command of Syracon, againſt 
the ſoldan Dargan. So Dargan and Sanar met, and 
fought: The victory was Dargan's, but he enjoyed 
it not: for in few days after he was ſlain by treaſon, 
whereby Sanar did recover his dignity : which to 
eſtabliſh, he flew all the kindred and friends of 
Dargan, that he could find in the great city of Cairo. 

To all theſe doings, the caliph Elhadech gave lit- 
tle regard ; for he thought it little concerned him, 
which of them lived, and had the adminiſtration of 
the kingdom, whilſt he might have the profit of it, 
and enjoy his pleaſure. But new troubles preſently 
ariſe, which (one would think) do nearly touch 
the caliph himſelf. Syracon with his Turks, whom 
Sanar hath gotten to come into Egypt, will not 
now be intreated there to leave him, and quietly 
go their way home. They ſeize upon the town of 
Belbeis, which they fortify, and there attend the ar- 
rival of more company from Damaſco, for the con- 
queſt of all Egypt. The ſoldan perceives their in- 
tent, and finds himſelf not ſtrong enough to expel! 
them, much leſs to repell the Turkiſh army, that was 
likely to ſecond them. He therefore ſends meſſen- 
of Jeruſalem, whom with 
gets to bring him aid, and ſo 
drives out the Turks. Of all this trouble the 
great caliph hears nothing, or not ſo much as 

Rrrr ſnould 
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ſpould make him look to the playing of his own 
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A greater miſchief ariſeth, concerning the caliph 
Elhadeth particularly, in his own title. Syracon, 
captain of the Turks, that had been in Egypt, goes 
to the caliph of Baldach (who was oppoſite to him 
of Egypt, each of them claiming as heir to Mabo- 
met, Hi falſe prophet, the ſoveraignty over all 
that were of the Saracen law) and tells him the weak- 
neſs of the Egyptian, with his own ability of doing 
ſervice in thoſe parts, offering his beſt means for 
the extirpation of the ſchiſmatical caliph, and the 
reduction of all Egypt, with the weſtern parts un- 
der the ſubjection of the Babylonian. This motion 
is readily and joyfully entertained; all the eaſtern 
provinces are up in arms; and Syracon, with a 
mighty power, deſcendeth into Egypt. The noiſe 
of this great expedition ſo affrighteth king Alma- 
ricke, that with all his forces he haſteth into Egypt; 
well knowing how nearly it concerned him and his 
kingdom of Feru/alem, to keep the Saracens from 
Joining all under one head. Sanar the ſoldan, per- 
ceiving the faithful care of the Chriſtians his friends, 
welcomes them, and beſtirs himſelf in giving them 
all manner of content, as it behoved him: for by 
their admirable valour, he finally drove the enemies 
out of the country. But this victory was not ſo ſoon 
gotten, as it 1s quickly told. 

Strange it is (which moſt concerns our preſent 
purpoſe) that of ſo deſperate a danger, the caliph 
as yet ſeems to know nothing. May we not think 
him to have been king in title only, who meddled 
ſo little in the government? The ſoldan, finding 
that the Chriſtians (without whoſe help all was loſt) 
could not well ſtay, ſo long as his. neceſſities re- 
quired, makes large offers to king Almaricke, upon 
condition that he ſhould abide by it. He promi- 
ſeth a great tribute (William of Tyre calls it a tri- 
bute; the Saracens, perhaps, called it a penſion) 
which the kings of Jeruſalem ſhould receive out of 
Egypt, for this behoveful aſſiſtance. But the Chriſti- 
ans underſtanding that the foldan (how much ſoever 
he took upon him) was ſubject to an higher lord, 
would make no bargain of ſuch importance with 
any other than the caliph himſelf. Hereupon Hugh, 
earl of Cæſarea, and a knight of the Templars, are 
ſent unto Elbadech, to ratify the Covenants. Now 
ſhall we ſee the greatneſs of the caliph and his 
eſtate, 

Theſe embaſſadors were conveyed by the ſol- 
dan to Cairo; where arriving at the palace, they 
found it guarded by great troops of ſoldiers. The 
firſt entrance was through dark porches, that were 


kept by many armed bands of Ethiopians, which, 


with all diligence, did reverence unto the ſoldan, 
as he paſſed along. Through theſe ſtreights the 
warders led them, into goodly open courts, of ſuch 
beauty and riches, that they could not retain the 
gravity of embaſſadors, but were enforced to admire 
the things which detained their eyes. For there 
they ſaw goodly marble pillars, gilded beams, all 
wrought over with emboſſed works, curious pave- 
ments, fiſh-ponds of marble with clear waters, and 
many ſorts of ſtrange birds, unknown in thoſe parts 
of the world, as coming perhaps from the Eaſt- 
Indies, which then were undiſcovered. The fur- 
ther they went, the greater was the magnificence 3 
for the caliph's eunuchs conveyed them into other 
courts within theſe, as far excelling the former, 
as the former did ſurpaſs ordinary houſes. It 


were tedious perhaps to rehearſe how, the further 


they enter'd, the more high ſtate they found, and 
cauſe of marvel ; ſuffice it, that the good arch- 
biſhop, who wrote theſe things, was never held 
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caliph's own lodgings, which, were yet more ſtately, 
and better guarded, where entring che preſenoe, the 
ſoldan, having twice proſtrated himſelf, did the 
third time caſt off his ſwordi that he wore about his 
neck, and throw himſelf ot the ground, before the 
curtain, behind which the caliph ſat. P reſently 
the traverſe, |; wrought with gold and pearls, was 
open'd, and the caliph himſelf diſcover'd ſitti 
with great majeſty on a throne of gold, having 
few of his moſt inward ſervants and eunuchs a. 
bout him. When the ſoldan had humbly: kifggg 
his maſter's feet, he briefly told the cauſe of his 
coming, the danger wherein the land ſtood, and 
the offers that he had made unto king Almaricke, 
deſiring the caliph himſelf to. ratify them, in pre- 
ſence of the embaſſadors. The caliph anſwered, 
that he would throughly perform all which was pro- 
miſed. But this contented not the embaſſadors: 
they would have him to give his hand upon the bar. 
gain; which the Egyptians, that ſtood by, thought 
an impudent requeſt, Yet his greatneſs conde- 
ſcended at length, after much deliberation, at the 
earneſt requeſt of the ſoldan, to reach out his hand. 
When the earl of Ce/ares ſaw that the caliph gave 
his hand, neither willingly nor bare, he told him 
roundly thus much in effect: Sir, truth ſeeks no 
holes to hide it ſelf ; prinòes, that will hold cove- 
nant, muſt deal openly, nakedly, and ſincerely; 
give us therefore your bare hand, if you mean that 
we ſhall truſt you, for we will make no bargain 
with your glove. Much ado there was about this: 
for it ſeem'd againſt the majeſty of ſuch a prince 
to yield ſo far. But, when it would none other- 
wiſe be, with a ſmiling chear (tho* to the great grief 
of his ſervants) he vouchſafed to let the earl take 
him by the bare hand ; and ſo rehearſing the cove- 
nants, word by word, as the earl ſpoke them, he 
ratified all ; diſmiſſing finally the embaſſadors, with 
ſuch rewards as teſtify d his greatneſs. 

In this caliph and his ſoldan, we may diſcern the 
image of the ancient Pharaoh and his viceroy: we 
ſee a prince of great eftate, ſitting in his palace, and 
not vexing himſelf with the great preparations made 
againſt him, which terrify his neighbour countries: 
we ſee his viceroy, in the mean ſeaſon, uſing all 
royal power ; making war and peace, entertaining 
and repelling armies of ſtrangers; yea, making 
the land of Egypt tributary to a foreign prince. 
What greater authority was given to Joſeph, when 
Pharaoh ſaid unto him, Thorn halt be over mine 
houſe, and at thy word ſhall all my people be armed, 
only in the kings throne will I be above these; behold, 
I have ſet thee over all the land of Egypt? 

I do not commend this form of government 3 
neither can I approve the conjecture of mine au- 
thor, where he thinks, that the Egyptians, ever 
ſince Joſeph's time, have felt the burthen of that 
ſervitude, which he brought upon them, when he 
bought them, and their lands, for Pharaoh. Here- 
in I find his judgment good; that he affirms this 
manner of the Egyptian kings, in taking their eaſe, 
and ruling by a viceroy, to be part of the ancient 
cuſtoms, practiſed by the Pharaabs. For we find, 
that even the Prolemies (excepting Ptolemæus Lagi, 
and his ſon Philadelphus, founder and eftabliſher ot 
that race) were given, all of them, wholly to pleaſe 
their own appetites, leaving the charge of the king- 
dom to women, eunuchs, and other miniſters of 
their deſires. The pleaſures, which that country 
afforded, were indeed ſufficient to invite the kings 
thereof unto a voluptuous life; and the awful re- 
gard wherein the Egyptians held their princes, gabe 


them ſecurity, whereby they might the better _ 
e 


ir officers with ſo ample commiſſion. But of 
this 1. I will not ſtand longer to diſpute, It 
is enough to have ſhew'd, that the great and al- 
moſt abſolute power of the viceroy's'go 
gypt, is ſet down b Moſes, and that a lively exam- 
le of the: ſame is found in William of Dre; who 
ivd in the ſame age; was, in few years after, 


chancellor of the kingdom of Jeruſalem ; and had 


iſcourſe with Hugh earl of Ceſarea, touching 
NS. Wherefore it remains, that we be. 
not carried away with a vain opinion, to believe 
that all they were kings, whom reports of the faby- 
lous Egyptians have honour'd with that ſtyle z but 
reſt conterited with a catalogue of ſuch, as we find 
by circumſtance likely to have reigned in that 
country; after whom it follows that we ſhould make 


enquiry. 
83 r. II. 


Of Acherres 3 whether he were Uchoreus that was 
the eighth from Oſymandyas. Of Oſymandyas 
and his tomb. 


N this buſineſs I hold it vain to be too curious. 

For who can hope to attain to the perfect know- 
ledge of the truth, when as Diodorus varies from 
Herodotus, Euſebius from both of them; and late 
writers, that have ſought to gather the truth out 
of theſe and others, find no one with whom they 
can agree. In this caſe Annius would do good ſer- 
vice, if a man could truſt him. But it is enough 
to be beholden to him, when others do either ſay 
nothing, or that which may juſtly be ſuſpected, I 
will therefore hold my ſelf contented, with the plea- 


ſure that he hath done me, in ſaying ſomewhat of 


Ofiris, Iſis, Orus, and thoſe antiquaries remoy*d 
ſo far out of ſight: as for the kings following the 
departure of //rae/ out of Egypt, it ſhall ſuffice, 
that Herodotus, Diodorus, and Euſebius, have not 
been ſilent, and that Reineccius hath taken pains to 
range into ſome good order the names that are ex- 
tant in theſe, or elſe found ſcattering in others. 
From the departure of //7ae] out of Egypt, unto 
the reign of Thuoris (who 1s generally taken to be 
the ſame that the Greeks call Proteus) there is little 
or no diſagreement about the Egyptian kings. 
Wherefore I ſet down the ſame which are found in 
Euſebius, and give to every one the ſame length 
of reign. | 

Acherres was the firſt of theſe, who ſucceeded 
unto Chenchres, that periſhed in the Red ſea, This 
king ſeems to Reineccius to be the ſame whom 
Diodorus calls Uchoreus, the founder of Memphis. 
But whereas mention is found in Diodorus of a great 
king, named O/ymandyas, from whom Uchoreus 
is ſaid to be the eighth; it will either hardly follow, 
that Timaus (as Reineccius conjectures) was the great 
O/ymanayas ; or elle that this Acherres was Uchore- 
«5: for the diſtance between them was more than 
eight generations. Mercator judgeth O/ymandyas 
to have been the husband of Ancheres, Orus the 
ſecond his daughter; thinking that Manethon (cited 
by Foſephus) doth omit his name, and inſert his 
wife's, into the catalogue of kings, becauſe he was 
king in his wife's right. As for Uchoreus, it trou- 
bles not Mercator to find him the eighth from this 
man: for he takes Ogdous, not to ſignify in this 
place of Diodore (as that Greek word elſe doth) 
the eighth, but to be an Egyptian name, belonging 
alſo to Uchoreus, who might have had two names, 
as many of the reſt had. I will not vex my brains 
in the unprofitable ſearch of this and the like in- 
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extricable doubts. All that Diedore hath found of 
this Oſymandyas, was wrought upon his monument; 


the moſt thereof in figures, which I think the Egyp-- 


tians did fabulouſly expound. © For whereas there 


was pourtray'd a great army, with the ſiege of a 
town, the captivity of the people, and the triumph 
of the conqueror; all this, | the Egyprians ſaid to 
denote the conqueſt of Ba#ria made by that king: 
which how likely it was, let others judge: I hold 
this goodly piece of work, which Drodore ſo parti- 
cularly ris 2 to have been erected for a com- 
mon. place of burial, to the ahcient kings and 
queens of Egypt, and, to their vice- roys; whilſt 
yet they were not ſo ambitious, as every one to. 
have his own particular monument, ſtriving there- 
in to exceed all others. This J. f ma- 
ny ſtatues therein placed, by the wars, the judg- 
ment- ſeat, the receiving of tribute, the offeri - 
crifice to God, the account of revenues, and plenty 
of all cattel and food; all which were there curi- 
ouſly wrought, ſhewing the ſeveral offices of a go- 
vernour. On: the tomb of Ofymandzas was this 
inſcription : I am Oſymandyas king of kings ; if 
any deſire to know what I am, or where J lie, let 
him exceed ſome of my works. Let them, that hope 
to exceed his works, labour to know what he was. 
But ſince by thoſe words, Or where I lie, it ſhould 
ſeem that he lay not there interred ; we may lawful- 
ly ſuſpect that it was Joſeph whoſe body was pre- 
lerved among the Hebrews, to be buried in the land 
of Canaan, and this empty monument might king 
Orus, who out-liv'd him, erect in honour of his 
high deſerts, among the , royal ſepulchres. To 
which purpoſe, the plenty of cattel, and all man- 
ner of viands, had good reference. The name 
O/ymandyas doth not hinder this conjecture; ſeeing 
Joſeph had one new name given to him by Pha- 
rach, tor expounding the dream, and might, upon 
further occaſions, have another, to his encreaſe of 
honour. As for that ſtyle, King of kings, it was 
perhaps no more than Beglerbeg, as the Turki/h 
Baſſaes are called, that is, Great above the great. 

Now altho? it be fo, that the reckoning, falls out 
right, between the times of Fo/eph and Acherres 
(for Acherres was the eighth in order, that reigned 
after the great Orus, whole viceroy Joſeph was) 
yet will I hereby ſeek, neither to fortify mine own 
conjecture, as touching Foſeph, nor to infer any like- 
lihood of Acherres's being Uchoreus, For it might 
well be, that Memphis was built by ſome ſuch king, 
as was Geboar, lieutenant unto the caliph Elcain, 
who having to his maſter's uſe conquer'd Egypt, and 
many other countries, did build, not far from old 
Memphis, the great city of Cairo (corruptly ſo pro- 
nounced) naming it E/ Cahira, that is, an enfor- 
cing, or an imperious miſtreſs, tho? he himſelf were 
a Dalmatian ſlave. 


S ECT. III. 


Of Cherres, Armeus, Rameſſes, and Amenophis. 
Of Myris, and the lake that bears his name. 


W HEN Acherres had reign'd 8 years, Cher- 
res ſucceeded, and held the kingdom 15 


years: then reigned Armeus 5 years, and after him 


Rameſſes 68. Of Armeus and Rameſſes is that 


hiſtory underſtood: by Euſebius, which is common 
among the Greeks, under the names of Dauaus and 
Aptus. For it is ſaid that Danaus, being expel- 
led out of Egypt by his brother, fled into Greece, 
where he obtain'd the kingdom of Argos: that he 
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tion, he gave in marriage to his brother's 30 ſons, 
but commanded every one of them to kill her hus- 
band the firſt night; that only Hypermneſira, one 
of his daughters, did fave her husband Jynceus, and 

ſuffer'd him to eſcape 3 finally, that for this fact, 
all the bloody ſiſters, when they died, were enjoin'd 
this fooliſh puniſhment in hell, to fill a leaking veſ- 


ſel with water, 4 

The reign of er, in Argos was indeed in this 
age; but that Aryneus was Danaus, and Ramaſſes 
Ag yptus, is more than Rejneccius believes: he ra- 
ther takes Armeus to have been Myris, or Meris, 
who cauſed the great lake to be made which bears 
his name. For my own part, as I can eaſily be- 
lieve, that he, which fled out of Egypt into Greece, 
was a man of ſuch quality as the ſoldan Sanar, of 
whom we ſpoke before; ſo do I not find how in ſo 
ſhort a reign, as 5 years, a work of that Jabour 
could be finiſh'd, which was required unto the lake 
of Myris, and the monuments therein; whereof 
his own ſepulchre and his wife's being ſome part, 
it is manifeſt that he was not buried in Argos. 
Wherefore of Myris, and of all other kings, whoſe 
age is uncertain, and of whoſe reigns we have no 
aſſurance, I may truly ſay, that their great works 
are not enough to prove them of the houſe of Pha- 
raob, ſecing that greater deeds, or more abſolute, 
than were thoſe of Fo/eph, who bought all the peo- 

le of Egypt as bondmen, and all their land for 
E of Gehoar, who founded Cairo; and of Fa- 
nar, who made the country tributary; were per- 
formed by none of them, 

It ſhall therefore be enough to ſet down the 
length of their reigns, whom we find to have fol- 
lowed one another in order of ſucceſſion: but in 
rehearſing the great acts which were perform'd, I 
will not ſtand to examine, whether they that did 
them were kings or no. pt 

The lake of Myris is, by the report of Diodore 
and Herodotus, three thouſand ſix hundred fur- 
longs in compaſs, and fifty fathoms deep. It 
{ſerved to receive the waters of Njlus, when the 
overflow being too great, was harmful to the coun- 
try; and to ſupply the defect, by letting out the 
waters of the lake, when the river did not riſe 
high enough. In opening the ſluices of this lake, 
for the letting in or out of waters; were ſpent 
fifty talents ; but the lake it ſelf defray*d that coſt ; 
ſeeing the tribute impoſed upon fiſh taken therein, 
was every day one talent, which AMjris gave to his 
wife to buy ſweet ointments, and other ornaments for 
her body. In the midſt of it was left an iſland, where- 
in were the ſepulchres of Myris and his wife, and 
over each of them a pyramid, that was a fur- 
long, or (according to Herodotus) fifty paces high; 
having on the tops their ſtatues, ſitting in thrones. 
I find not the deſcription of this lake in maps, 
anſwerable to the report of hiſtorians: yet it is 
very great. The years of Armeus are by Mane- 
thon divided, by inſerting one Armeſis (whom Eu- 
ſebius omits) that ſhould have reign'd one year and 
odd months of the time ; but I hold not this diffe- 
rence worthy of examination, 

After Rameſſes, his ſon Amenophis held the king- 


dom 40 years. Some give him only 19 years; and 
Mercator thinks him to have been the king that 


was drowned in the Red ſea; whereof I have alrea- 


dy ſpoken in the firſt book. 
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had 50 daughters, whom, upon ſeeming reconcilia- 
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Of the kings that reigned in the Dynaſty of the 
3 Lar thes. 271 3 


82 or Zethus, reigned after his father 
Antenophis, fiſty-five years. To him are aſ- 
the famous acts of that ancient Seſoftr55. 
But / the ſtate of the world was not ſuch in theſe 
times, that ſo great an expedition, as the old S 
Aris made, could have been either eaſily perform. 
ed, or forgotten in the countries through which he 
paſſed, had it now been performed, as any man 
will perceive if he look upon my chronological ta. 
ble, and conſider who liv'd with this Zethus. 
With this king began the Dynaſty of the Larthes ; 
which Reineccius conjectures to have had the ſame 
ſignification, wherein the old kings of Hetruria, 
were called Lartes (the Hetrurians being iſſued out 
of Lydia, the Lydians out of Egypt) and to have 
ſignified as much as Imperator or General. The 
wars in which theſe kings were generals, I take to 
have been againſt the Ezhiopians : for ſure I am, 
that they troubled not the country of Paleſtina, 
that lay next unto them on the one hand; nor is 
it likely that they travelled over the defart ſands, 
on the other hand, to ſeek matter of conqueſt, in 
the poor countries of Africa. But theſe generals 
(if the Larthes were fuch) were not many. Five 
only had that title ; and the laſt of theſe took it, 
perhaps, as hereditary from the firſt ; in ſuch fort 
as the Roman emperors were proud for a while, 
to be called Antonini, till the moſt unſuitable con- 
dititions of Heliogabalus made his ſucceſſors forbear 
the name. 

Here it may be objected, that the Dynaſties (as 
appears by this particular) took name from the 
kings ; that the kings alſo did adminiſter the go- 
vernment themſelves; and that therefore I am de- 
ceived in aſcribing ſo much unto the viceroys. 
But it is to be conſidered, that what is ſaid of 
theſe Larthes, depends only upon conjecture, and 
that the authority of the regents, or viceroys, 
might be great enough, though ſome few kings 
took the conduct of armies into their own hands. 
For ſo we find in Jon Leo, J. 8. that the ſoldan 
of Egypt (after ſuch time as the ſoldan Saladine, 
murdering the caliph, got the ſoveraignty to him- 
ſelf) had under him a viceroy, ſtyled Eddagua- 
dare, who had authority to place, or diſplace any 
magiſtrates, or officers; and that this man's fami- 
ly was almoſt as great as the ſoldan's own. Yet was 
there alſo the Amir Cabir, or lord-general of the 
ſoldan's forces, who had the charge of defending the 
land, and might, as he thought good, ſpend of the 
ſoldan's treaſure. So might the office of the vice- 
roys continue, tho' the kings themſelves, taking 
the charge, or title of generals, upon them, did 
ſomewhat abridge the greatneſs of that ſecond place. 
As for the names of the Dynaſties, it ſkills not 
whence they were drawn; whether from their 
country, as thoſe of the Thebans and Diapolitans, 
or from ſome eminent men, or man, who ruled in 
that time, as many think, that the ſeventeenth Dy- 
naſty was called of the ſhepherds, becauſe Joſep» 
governed in part thereof; or from the kings them- 
ſelves that reigned ; as this was faid to be of the 
Larthes or Generals. The next, as Manetho (but 
Annius's Manetho) hath it, was without any Lr. 
thes or Generals, yet was it not without kings, for- 
aſmuch as Yaphres and Seſac reign'd therein, if 
many others did not. But let us now return to the 
buſineſs we left. 


| Ramſes 
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25 was king aſter Sethus, or Sotboft, three 
2 44 05 — He is miſtaken for that ſe- 
cond Seſoſris, of whom I have ſpoken in the firſt 
books. I find nothing worth rehearſal of this 
Ramſes, or Amenophis, and Annemenes >that"tollow-' 
ed him in order, the former of which teigned for- 
ty, the latter fix and twenty | 
may very well be, that the name whach Zethus had 
from valour, was taken by theſe as hereditary, -: 
Thuoris, the laſt of the Larthes, reigned only ſeven 
years; yet is he thought to have been chat Proteus 
of whom Herodotus hath mention, fay ing, that he 
took Helena from Paris and after the ſack of 7 roy, 
reſtored her to Menelawd; I need ſay no more in 
refutation of this, than that the time of Thuoris's 
reign, laſted not ſo long as from the rape of Helen 
to her reſtitution. | 

This Proteus or Cetes (as he is named by ſome) 

with Thon, and others, mentioned by 
Greet writers in this buſineſs, or in other ſuch mat- 
ters, may ſeem to be under - officers: for ſuch only 
are like to have had their reſidency about Pharos, 
and the ſea-coaſt, where Menelaus arrived. 

Of Proteus, who detained. Helen, it is ſaid, that he 
could fortel things to come, and that he could change 
himſelf into all ſhapes: » whereby. is ſignified his 
crafty head, for which he is grown into a proverb. 
The poets feigned him a ſea-god, and keeper of 
Neptune's ſeal- fiſnes, for belike he was ſome under- 
officer to the admiral, having charge of the fiſhing 
about the iſle of Pharos, as was ſaid before. 

Remphes, the ſon of Prateus, is reckoned the next 
king by Diodore, as allo by Herodotus, who calls 
him Ramfinitus, and tells a long tale, fit to pleaſe 
children, of his covetouſneſs, and how his treaſure. 
houſe was robb'd by a cunning thief, that at laſt 
married his daughter. But of this a man may be- 
lieve what he liſt. How long this king reigned I 
know not, nor think that either he or his father 
did reign at all. Fa 


Ser. V. 


Of Egyptian kings whoſe names are found ſcatter- 
ing in ſundry authors, their times being not record- 


ed. The kings of Egypt, according to Cedrenus. 
Of Vaphres and Seſac. 


ANY other names of Egyptian kings are 
1 found ſcattered here and there; as Tonepher- 
ſobic, of whom Suidas delivers only the bare name 
and title; Senemures, or Senepos, mentioned in Ma- 
crobius, who perhaps was the ſame that by Suidas 
is called Senyes, or Evenes, noted by occaſion: of a 
great phyſician that lived under him ; Banchyris, 
recorded by the ſame Suidas, for his great juſtice 
and Thulis, of whom Suidas tells great matters ; 
as that his empire extended to the ocean ſea ; that 
he gave name to the iſle of Thule, which ſome take 
to be //eland ; and that he conſulted with the devil, 
or (which is all one) with Seraphis, deſiring to 
know, who before him had been, or after him 
ſhould be ſo mighty as himſelf. The anſwer or 
confeſſion of the devil was remarkable; which 1 
find engliſhed in the tranſlation of Pleſiss work, 
Of the trueneſs of Chriſtian religion. The Greek 
verſesare ſomewhat otherwiſe, and much more imper- 
fect in thoſe copies that I have of Cedrenus and Sui- 
das, but the ſenſe is all one; which is this: 


Firſt God, and next The Word, and then The 


Sprit, 
Which three be One, and join in One all three: 


No. . 5 


years. Wherefore it 
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Whoſe forte is endleſs. Get thee hence frail wight, 
The man of life unknown excelleth thee. 


I ſhould have thought that Svidas had borrow- 
ed all this of Cedrenus, had I not found ſomewhat 
more in Suidas, than Cedrenus hath hereof z as the 
form of invocation which Thulis uſed, and that 
clauſe, of his giving name to the iſland: tho? in 
this laſt point I hold Suidas to be deceived ; as al- 
lo Cedrenus is, or, atleaſt, ſeems to me, in giving 
to this king ſuch profound antiquity of reign. In- 
deed the very name of that book, cited often by Ce- 
drenus, which he calls Little Geneſis, is alone enough 
to breed ſuſpicion of ſome impoſture: but the frier- 
ly ſtuff that he alledgeth out ot it, is ſuch as would 
erve to diſcredit himſelf, were it not otherwiſe ap- 
parent, that he was a man both devout, and of 
good judgment, in matters that fell within his 
compaſs. I will here ſet down the liſt of old E- 
gyptian kings delivered by him, and leave the cen- 
ſure to others. e TY | 

The firſt king of Egypt that he ſets down is Mix- 
raim, the ſon of Cham. Aſter him he finds many 
of a new race, deriving their pedigree thus: Nim- 
rod, the ſon of Chas, was alſo called Orion; and 
further, took upon him the name of the planet Sa- 
turn, had to wife Semiramis, who was of his own 
lineage, and by her three ſons; Picus, ſurnamed 
Jupiter, Belus and Ninus. Picus chaſing his fa- 
ther out of AHria into Itahy, reigned in his ſtead 
thirty years, and then gave up that kingdom to 
Juno, his ſiſter and wife, and to Belus his fon : 
after which Belus, who reigned only two years, 
Ninus had the kingdom, and married his own mo- 
ther Semiramis. But Picus went into /zaly, to 
viſit his old father Saturn; Saturn forthwith re- 
ſigned the kingdom to him. Picus Fupiter 
reigned in Italy threeſcore and two years, had three- 
ſcore and ten wives or concubines, and about as 
many children: finally died, and lies buried in the 
iſle of Crete. The principal of Jupiter's ſons were 
Faunus, Perſeus, and Apollo. _ Faunus was called 
by the name of the planet Mercury : he reigned 
in Italy after his father five and thirty years: and 
then (finding that all his brethren conſpired againſt 
him) he went into Egypt with abundance of trea- 
ſure ; where, after the death of Mizrazm, he got 
the kingdom, and held it nine and thirty years. 
After Mercury, Vulcan reigned in Egypt four years 
and a half. Then Sol the fon of Vulcan, reigned 
twenty years and a half, There followed in order 
Sofis, Ofiris, Orus arid Thules of whom we ſpake 
before : the length of their ſeveral reigns is not ſet 
down. After Thules was the great Seſoftris king 
twenty years. His ſucceſſor was Pharaoh, called 
Narecho, that held the crown fifty years, with 
which there paſſed from him the ſurname of Pha- 
rach, to a very long poſterity. 

Theſe reports of Cedrenus I hold it enough to 
ſet down as I find them : Jet their credit reſt upon 
the author. 

Others yet we find, that are ſaid to have reign- 
ed in Egypt, without any certain note, when, or 
how long : about whom I will not labour, as fear- 
ing more to be reprehended of vain curioſity, in 
the ſearch made ifs theſe already rehearſed, than 
of negligence, in omitting ſuch as might have been 
added. 

Vapbres, the father-in-law to Solomon; and Se- 
ſac, the afflicter of Rehoboam, lead us again into fair 
way, but not far. The name of Yaphres is not found 
in the ſcriptures ; but we are beholden to * Clemens 


I. 
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Alexandrinus 


Alexaudrinus and  Euſebius for it. Theſe give us 
not the length of his reign, but we know that he 
lived in the times of David and of Solomon. 
He came into Paleſtina with an army, took Ce- 


zar from the Canaanites, and gave it to his daugh- 


ter, * Solomon's wife: tho? for her ſake perhaps it 
was, that in time following either he, or (as I ra- 
ther take it) Seſac his ſon did favour the enemies of 
Solomon, who kept ſo many wives and concubines, 
beſides this Egyptian princeſs. In the life of Reho- 
 boam all hath been written that I find of Seſac, ex- 
cepting the length of his reign, which muſt have 
been fix and twenty years, if he were that Smendis 


with whom Euſebius begins the one and twentieth 


Dynaſiy. : 

Now foraſmuch as it would ſerve to no great 
purpoſe, that we knew the length of Se/ac's reign, 
and of theirs that —— unleſs — — 
we knew the beginning of Seſac, upon w e 
reſt have dependance, this courſe I take. From 
the fourth year of Jeboiatim, king of Juda, in 
which Pharaoh Neco was ſlain, I reckon upwards 
the years of the ſame Veco, and of his predeceſſors, 
unto the beginning of Seſac : by which account the 
firſt year of Seſac is found concurrent with the 
twentieth of Yolomoy's reign, and the twenty-lixth of 
Seſac with the fifth of Rehoboam wherein Seſac 
ſpoiled the temple, and died, enjoying the fruits of 
his facrilege no longer, than Joas the Iſctaelite and 
Craſſus the Roman did ; who, after him, ſpoiled the 
temple of Jeruſalem. | 

To fill up the time between Sz/ac and Necho, 
I have rather taken thoſe kings that I find in the 
Greek hiſtorians, than them which are in Euſebius's 
catalogue. For of theſe that are delivered by Eu- 
ſebius, we find no name nor act recorded elſewhere, 
ſave only of Bocchoris, who is remember'd by Dio- 
dore, Plutarch, and others; much being ſpoken of 
him, that makes him appear to have been a king. 
Hereunto I may add, that the ſucceſſion 1s often 1n- 
terrupted, in Euſebius, by Ethiopians, which got 
the — fm often, and held it long: whereas 
contrariwiſe it appears by the prophet Eſay, that 
the counſellors of Pharaoh did vaunt of the long 
and flouriſhing continuance of that houſe, infomuch 
that they ſaid of Pharaoh, > am the ſon of the 
wiſe, I am the ſon of the ancient king. But that, 
which overthrows the reckoning of Euſebius, is the 
good agreement of it with his miſtaken times of 
the kings of Juda. For tho? it pleaſe him well to 
ſee how the reigns of Foſas and Neco meet by his 
computation, yet this indeed mars all; the reign 
of Joſias being miſplaced. This error grows from 
his omitting to compare the reigns of the kings of 
Juda with theirs of //rae] : by which oecaſion Foram, 
king of {/rael, is made to reign three years after A- 
hazia of Juda; Samaria is taken by Salmanaſſar, 
before Hezekia was king: and in a word, all, or 
moſt of the kings have their beginnings placed in 
ſome other year of their collaterals, than the ſcrip- 
tures have determined, 


Ser . 


Of Chemmis, Cheops, Cephrenes, and other kings 
recited by Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus, 


which reigned between the times of Rehoboam and 
Ezekia. 


Ollowing therefore the Greek hiſtorians, I place 
Chemmis, or (according to Diodore) Chembis, 
hrſt in the rank of thoſe that were kings after Seſac. 


He reigned fifty years, and built the greateſt of the 
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three hyramids, which. was accounted one 'of this 
world's wondlers. The: Pyrainis hath his name from 
the ſhape, in that it reſemblerlva flame of fire, grow. 
ing from the bottom upwards, narrower and nar. 
rower, to the top This of Chemmis, being four.. 
ſquare, had 4 baſe uf ſeven. acres every way, and 
was above ſix acres high. It was of a very hard 
and durable ftane, which had laſted, when Dindor⸗ 
ſaw it, about a thauſand years, without complaining 
of any injury chat it had faffered by weather in 
ſo long a 


ſpace. From the reign of Chemmis, un 
to the age of Auguſlus Cſar, wherein Diodors lived 
are, are indeed a thouſand cars; which gives 
the better like lihoad unto this time wherein Chem. 
mis is placod. As for this and ether pyramids, 
late writers teſtify; that they Have ſeen them yet 
ſtanding. HHU 
After Chemmis,' Diadore placeth Cepbrenes his 
brother; but doubtfully, and enclining rather to 
the opinion, that his ſon Cbabreus ſucceeded; - . 
rodotus hath Cheap (who. might be Chabrews) and 
Cephrenes after him. Theſe are ſaid to have been 
brethren ; but the of their reigns may argue 
the latter to have been ſon to the former : for Che- 
ops reigned fifty years, Caphrenes fiſty-ſix. Theſe 
were, as Ghemmis had been; builders of pyramids, 
whereby they purchaſed great hatred of their peo- 
ple, who already had over-laboured themſelves in 
erecting the firſt. Theſe pyramids were ordained 
to be tombs for thoſe that had raiſed them; but the 
malice of the Egyptiaus is ſaid to have caſt out their 


bodies, and to have called their monuments by the 
name of an herdſman, that his beaſts therea- 
bouts. It may be, *that the ing them of their 


honour, and entitling a poor fellow to their 
works, was held to be the caſting out of their bo- 
dies : otherwiſe it is hard to conceive, how it might 
be, that they, who had not power to avoid the like 
ſlavery laid them by the- younger brother, or 
ſon, ſhould have power or leiſure to take ſuch 
revenge upon his predeceſſor. To the like malice 
may be aſcribed the tale deviſed againſt Cheops's 
— — that her father, wanting money, did 
proſtitute her, and that ſhe, getting of man 
that accompanied her one ſtone, did build with 
them a fourth pyramis, that ſtood in the midſt of 
the other three. Belike ſhe was an inſolent lady, 
and made them follow their drudgery, for her ſake, 
longer a while than thought to have done, in 
raifing a monument, with the ſuperfluity of her fa- 
ther's proviſions. 

Mycerinus, the fon of Cephrenes, reigned after 
his father ſix years. He would have built as his 
foregoers did, but, prevented by death, finiſhed not 
what he had . The people thought him a 
good king, for that he did ſet open the temples, 
which Cheops and Cephrenes had kept ſhut. But an 
oracle threaten'd him with a ſhort life of ſix years 
only, becauſe of this his devotion 3; For (ſaid the ora- 
cle) Egypt ſhould have been affliifted an hundred and 
fifty years, which thy predeceſſors knew, aud per- 

ormed for their parts, but thou haſt releaſed it, 
therefore ſhalt thou live but ſix years. It is very 
ſtrange, that the gods ſhould be offended with 4 
king for his piety; or that they ſhould decree to 
make a _— impious, when the people were de- 
ſirous to ſerve them; or, that they having ſo decreed. 
it ſhould lie in the power of a king to alter deſti- 
ny, and make the ordinance of the gods to fail in 
taking full effect. But theſe were Egyptian gods. 
The true God was doubtleſs more offended with 


the reſtitution of ſuch idolatry, than with the in- 


4 Diod. Herod. , 
terruption. 


terruptian. And who knows, whether Chemmis 
did not learn ſomewhat at Feraſalem, in the laſt 
vear of his father Seſac, that him perceive, 
bim, the Pop 
that hi 


were 
- 


— ge > 
to tha devil, than the reſtitution of idolatry. du 


the print, tho I find it not corrected among other 
ſuch overſights : for I know no author that gives 
him ſo many years, and Reineccius himſelf takes 
notice of the oracle, that threaten'd Mycerinus with 
a ſhort life, as is before ſhewed. | 
Boccharus is placed next unto Mycerinus, by Di- 
odore, who no more of him than this, that 
he was a ſtrong man of body, and excelling his 
predeceſſors in wit. He is ſpoken of by divers au- 
thors, as one that loved juſtice ; and may be taken 
for that Banchyris, whom Suidas commends in that 
kind: Euſebius reckons four and forty years of his 
reign./ 
14. Bocchorus, one Sabacus an Ethiopian fol- 
lows, in the catalogue of Diodore ; but certain ages 
after him. Herodotus, quite omitting Bocchorus, 
hath Aſychis; who made a ſharp law (as it was 
then held) againſt bad debtors, that their dead bo- 
dies ſhould be in the creditors diſpoſition till the 
debt was paid. This A4/chis made a pyramis of 
bricks, more coſtly and fair, in his own judgment; 
than any of thoſe that the former kings had raiſed, 
Beſides this Ahchis, Herodotus placeth one Anycis, 
a blind man, before the Erbiopian. The reigns of 
theſe two are perhaps thoſe many ages, which the 
Egyptians, to magnify their antiquities, accounted 
between Bocchorus and him that followed them. 
But all this could make but fix years; and ſo long 
doth Functius, ſo long doth Reineccius hold, that 
theſe two kings, between them both, did govern. 
If any man would lengthen this time, holding it im- 
probable, that the reigns of two kings ſhould have 
been ſo ſoon ſpent, he may do it by taking ſome 
years from Sethon or P/ammeticus, and adding them 
to either of theſe: To add unto theſe, without ſub- 
tracting from ſome other, would breed a maniteſt 
inconvenience foraſmuch as part of Se/ac*'s reign 
muſt have been in the fifth of Rehoboam ; as allo 
the laſt of Pharaoh Neco was the fourth of Fehoiakim, 
and the firſt of Nebuchadnezzar. For mine own 
part, I like it better to allow fix years only to theſe 
two kings, than to loſe the witneſs of Herodotus, 
who, concurring herein with the ſcriptures, doth 
ſpeak of Sennacherib's war; at which time Setbon 
was king of Egypt. I will not therefore add years 
unto theſe obſcure names; for by adding unto theſe 
men three years, we ſhall thruſt the beginning of 
Sethon out of place, and make it later than the 
death of Sennacherib. In regard of this agreement of 
Herodotus with the ſcriptures, I am the more wil- 
ling to hold with him, in his Egyptian kings. Other- 
wiſe it were a matter of no great envy, to leave both 
Aſzchis and Anyſis out of the roll; which were ea- 
lily done, by placing Seſac lower, and extending 
his life yet ſix years further, or more (if the like 
abridgment ſhall be required of P/ammeticus's reign) 
into the years of Rehoboam. 
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Of Sabacuf the Enbicpian,: Who took: the king- 
dom from Amyſis, it is agreed by the moſt, that 
he reignid 30 years. He was a merciful, prince, 
not puniſhing» all capital offences with death, but 
impoſing bondage and bodily labour upon eng 
factors by wWhoſe toil he both got mach. weal 
into his own hands, letting out their ſervice to hite; 
and perform'd many works, of more uſe than 
pomp, to the ſingyilar benefit of the country. Zo- 
naras calls this king. Sua,. , ſcriptures call him 
So. Hoſea, the laſt king of /Fae/, made a league 
with him againſt Salmanaſſar, little to his good: 
for the Egyptian was more fich than warkke, and 
therefore his friendſhip could not preſerve the 1/ra- 
elite from deſtructig 1 hho | 
It ſeems, that the enctoaching power of the 4/*- 
Hrian, grew terrible to Egypt about theſe' times; 
the victories of Tiglath Phulaſſar, and Salmanaſſar, 
having eaten ſo Ar into Syria, in the reign" of this 
one king So or Sabacus. Lea, ps it was in his 
days (for his reign began in the ſourth of Aſena- 
hem) that Phu himſelf did make the firſt entrance 
into Paleſtina. This cauſed $9 to animate the half 
ſubdued people, againſt their conquerors z- but the 
help which he and his ſucceſſor gave them was fo 
faint, that Sennacherib's embaſſador compar'd the 
Egyptian fuccour to a broken ſtaff of reed. Such 
indeed had Hoſea found it, and fuch Ezekia might 
have found it, had he not been ſupported by the 
ſtrong ſtaff of him, that rules all' nations with a 
rod of iron. It appears by the words of Rab/ake, 
that the opinion was great in Juda, of the Egyp- 
tian forces, for chariots and horſemen , but this 
_ whatſoever it was, grew needful within a 
ittle while, for the defence of Egypt it ſelf, which 
So left unto Sethon his ſucceſſor, having now ful- 
filled the go years of his reign. Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus have both one tale, from the relation of 
Egyptian prieſts, concerning the departure of this 
king; ſaying, that he left the country, and wil- 
lingly retired into Ethiopia, becauſe it was often 
ſignified unto him in his dreams, by the god which 
was worſhipped at Thebes, that his reign ſhould 
be neither long nor proſperous, unleſs he ſlew all 
the prieſts in Egypt; which rather than to do, he 
reſign'd his kingdom. Surely theſe Egyptian gods 
were of a ſtrange quality, that ſo ill rewardedtheir 
ſervants, and invited kings to do them wrong. 
Well might the Egyptians (as they likewiſe did) 
worſhip dogs as gods, when their chief gods had 
the property of dogs, which love their maſters the 
better for beating them. Yet to what end the prieſts 
ſhould have feign'd this tale, I tell'; and 
therefore I think that it might k ſome device of 
the fearful old man, who ſeeing his realm in danger 
of an invaſion, ſought an honeſt. excuſe for his de- 
parture out of it, and withdrawing : himſelf into 
Ethiopia, where he had been bred in his youth. 
What if one ſhould ſay, that the Ethiopia into 
which he went, was none other than Arabia, where- 
of Tirhata the king (perhaps at the inſtigation of 
this man) raiſed an army againſt Sennacberib, when 
he meant to invade Egypt, within two or three years 
after ? But I will not trouble my ſelf with ſuch en- 
quiry. This I hold, that So or Sabacus; was not 
indeed an Ethiopian (for in his time lived the pro- 
phet //aiah, who mentioneth the antiquity of -ha- 
raoh's houſe) but only ſo ſurnam'd for his education, 
and becauſe ifſuing from thence, he got the king- 
dom from Anyſis, who was his © oppoſite. The 
quiet and mild form of his government ; his hold- 
ing the kingdom ſo long without an army; and 
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many other circumſtances argue no leſs. ©» But whe- 
ther finally he betook a private life, or whether 
he ſorewent his life —— at once, be- 
ing now very old, it is time that we leave him, and 
5 — of Sethon his next ſucceſſor, who is omitted by 

iodore, but remembred by Herodotus, by a ſure 
token of his having been king. MIRA o CH een 


| S E C T. VII. 1 8 

Of Sethon who reigned with Ezekia, and ſided with 
bim againſt Sennacherib. "Ha 

HE firſt year of Sethon's reign falls into the 

twelfth of Ezekia, which was the fifth of 
Sennacherib. It was a troubleſome age, and full of 
danger; the two great kingdoms of IHria and 
Egypt, being then ingaged in a war, the iſſue where- 
of was to determine, whether.of them ſhould rule 
or ſerve. The Afhrian had the better men of war; 
the Egyptian, better proviſion of neceſſaries: the 
Mirian, more ſubjects; the Egyptian, more friends; 
and among the new conquered half ſubjects of 4/- 
ſur, many that were Egyptian in heart, tho* AHrian 
in outward ſhew. 

Of this laſt ſort were. Ezekia, and his people; 
who, knowing how much it concern*d Pharaoh, 
to protect them againſt his own great enemy, pre- 
ferred the friendſhip of ſo near and mighty a neigh- 
bour, before the ſervice of a terrible, yet far re- 
mov'd king. But herein was great difference, be- 
tween Ezekia and his ſubjects : for the good king, 
fixing his eſpecial confidence in God, held that 
courſe of policy, which he thought moſt likely to 
turn to the benefit of his country: the multitude of 
Judea, looking into the fair hopes which this Zgyp- 
tian league promiſed, were puffed up with vain 
conceits, thinking that all was fate, and that now 
they ſhould not need to fear any more of thoſe in- 
Juries, which they had ſuffer*d by the 4//yrians, and 
ſo became forgetful of God, * taking counſel but not 
of him. The prophet 1ſaiah complain'd much of 
this preſumption ; giving the people of Juda to un- 
derſtand, that the Egyptians were men, and not God, 
and their horſes fleſh, and not ſpirit ; that God him- 
ſelf ſhould defend //rael upon repentance, and that 
Aſſur ſhould fall by the ſword, but not of man. As 
for the Egyptians (ſaid the prophet) they are vanity, 
and they ſhall help in vain, their firength is to fit ſtill. 

According to the prophets words 1t came to paſs. 
For in the treaty of confederacy that was held at 
Zoan, all manner of contentment and aſſurance was 
given to the Fews, by Sethon, or his agents, who 
fill'd them with ſuch reports of horſes and chariots, 
that they did not loo (as faith Iſaiah xxxi. 1, 2.) 
unto the holy one of Iſrael, nor ſeek unto the Lord. 
But he yet is wiſeſt. | 

After a while came Sennacherib with his army, and 
waken'd them out of theſe dreams; for Sethon 
their good neighbour, as near as he was, did ſeem 
tar off, being unready, when his help was moſt 
needful. It may ſeem that he purpoſed, rather to 
make Paleſtina than Egypt the ſtage, whereon this 
great war ſhould be acted, and was not without hope, 
that the A/jrians and Jews, weakening one ano- 
ther, ſhould yield unto him a fair advantage over 
both. Yet he fought with money; for he ſent 
horſes and camels laden with treaſure, to hire the 
Arabians, whom [ſatah calleth a people that can- 
not profit. Theſe Arabians did not profit indeed 
for (beſides that it ſeems by the ſame place of //aiah, 
that-the rich treaſures miſcarried, and fell into the 
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enemies hands before any help a 
haca) all the ſtrong cities of Juda were taken by 
Hennacherih except Lina, Lachis, and Jeruſalem 
it ſelf, which were in fore diſtreſs, till the fword of 
God, and not of man, © defeated the IHrian, who 
did go, for fear, to his tower, that ils, he fled to 
Ninevth, where he was ſlain. mn Bos gel e 

Concerning this expedition of Sennacerib Hero. 
dotus takes this notice of it; that it Was 
againſt Egypt, where the men of war; of. 
tended with Serbon their king, who haditaken away 
their allowance, refuſed to bear arms in defence of 
him and their country: that Sethon being Fulcan's 
prieſt, bemoan'd himſelf to his god, 


d. from Ti. 


Peluſium; and that a great multitude of field. 
mice entring the camp of Sennacherib by night, did 
ſo gnaw the bows, quivers, and ſtraps of his mens 
armour, that they were fain the next day to fly 
away in all haſte, finding themſelves diſanm d. In 
memory hereof (faith Herodotus) the ſtatue of this 
king is ſet up in the temple of Fuican, holding a 
mouſe in his hand, with this inſcription: Let hin 
that beholds me, ſerve God. Such was the relation 
of the Egyptian prieſts, wherein how far they ſwer- 
ved from the truth, being deſirous to magnify their 
own king, it may eaſily be perceiv d. It ſeems that 
this image of Hethon was fallen down, and the tale 
forgotten in Diodorus's time, or elſe perhaps, the 
prieſts did forbear to tell it him (which cauſed him 
to omit it) for that the nation of the Fewws was then 
well known to the world, whereof every child could 
have told, how much falſchood had been mingled 
with the truth. | n 

We find this hiſtory ageeable to the ſcriptures, 
thus far forth: that Sennacherib king of the IHrians 
and Arabians (lo Herodotus calleth him: the Syrians, 
or peradventure ſome borderers upon Syria, being 
meant by the name of Arabians) lived in this age, 
made war upon Egypt, and was miraculouſly dri- 
ven home. . As for that exploit of the mice, and 
the great pleaſure that Vulcan did unto his prieſt ; 
happy it was (if Sethon were a prieſt) that he took 
his god now in ſo good a mood. For within three 
or four years before this, all the prieſts in Egypt 
ſhould have been ſlain, if a merciful king had not 
ſpar'd their lives, as it were half againſt the god's 
will. Therefore this laſt good turn was not enough 
to ſerve as an example, that might ſtir up the Eg yp- 
tians to piety, ſeeing that their devotion, which had 
laſted fo long before, did bring all the prieſts into 
danger of ſuch a bad reward. Rather I think, that 
this image did repreſent Sennacherib himſelf, and 
that the mouſe in his hand, ſignified hieroglyphi- 
cally (as was the Egyptian manner of expreſſing 
things) the ſhameful iſſue of his terrible expedition, 
or the deſtruction of his army, by means which 
came, no man knew from whence. For the ven- 
geance of God, ſhewed upon this ungodly king, 
was indeed a very good motive to piety. But the 
emblem, together with the temple of Vulcan (being 
perhaps the chief temple in that town where this 
image was erected) might give occaſion to ſuch 
a fable ; the devil helping to change the truth 
into a lie, that God might be robb'd of his ho- 
nour. Yet that we may not belie the devil, I 
hold it very likely, that Sethon, finding himſelt in 
danger, did call upon his gods, that is, upon Vul- 
can, Serapis, or any to whom he had moſt devo- 
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tion. But ſo had other of his predeceſſors done in 


the like need: yet which of them had obtained ſuc- 
cour by the like miracle? Surely the Jews (even 


ſuch of them as moſt were given to idolatry) would 
have been aſhamed of the confidence which they 
repoſed, * in the chariots of Egypt, becauſe they 
were many, and in the borſemen, becauſe they were 
very firong ; had it been told them, that Sethon, 
inſtead. of ſending thoſe horſemen and chariots, was 
beſeeching Yulcan, to ſend him and them good 
luck, or elſe (for theſe alſo were Egyprian gods) 
addrefling his prayers to ſome onyon or cat. How- 
ſoever it was, doubtleſs the prophecy of //aiah 
took effect, which ſaid, They ſhall be all aſhamed 
of the people that cannot profit them, nor help, nor 
do them good; but ſhall be a ſhame, and alſo a re- 

oach. Such is commonly the iſſue of human 
wiſdom, when reſting ſecure upon N that ĩt 
ſelf hath made, it will no longer ſeem to ſtand in 
need of God. 

Some there are who take Sethon to have been ſet 
down by Euſebius, under the name of Tarachus the 
Ethiopian and therefore the twenty years which 
are given to Tarachus, they allow to the reign of 
Sethon. Theſe have well obſerv'd, that Tarachus 
the Ethiopian is mention'd in the ſcriptures, not 
as a king of Egypt, but as a friend to that coun- 
try, or at leaſt an enemy to Sennacherib, in the war 
laſt ſpoken of: the Erhiopians (as they are Eng- 
liſhed) over which he reigned, being indeed Chu- 
ſites or Arabians. Hereupon they ſuppoſe aright, 
that Euſebius hath miſtaken one king tor another. 
But whercas they think, that this Tarachus or Tir- 
haka, is placed in the room of Sethon, and there- 
fore give to Sethon the twenty years of Tarachus, I 
hold them to have erred on the other hand. For 
this Ethiopian (as he is called) began his reign over 
Egypt, by Euſebius's account, after the death of Sen- 
nacherib and of Ezekia, in the firſt year of Manaſ- 
fes king of Juda. Therefore he, or his years, have 
no reference to Sethon. | 1 510 

Herodotus forgets to tell how long Sethon reign- 
ed; Functius peremptorily, citing no author, nor 
alledging reaſon for it, 2 him down 33 years; 
many omit him quite; and they that name him, 
are not careful to examine his continuance. In 
this caſe, I follow that rule which I propounded 
unto my {ſelf at the firſt, for meaſuring the reigns 
of theſe Egyptian kings. The years which pals'd 
from the fifth of Reboboam, unto the fourth of Je- 
boiakim, I ſo divide among the Egyptians, that 
giving to every one the proportion allowed unto 
him by the author in whom he 1s found, the reſt is 
to be conferred upon him whoſe length of reign is 
uncertain ; that is, upon this Sethon. By this ac- 
count I find the 33 years that are ſet down by 
Functius, to agree very nearly, if not preciſely, 
with the time of Sezhoy's reign ; therefore I con- 
form my own reckoning to his, tho' I could be 


content to have it one year leſs. The reaſon of 


this computation I ſhall render more at large, when 
F arrive, at the time of P/ammiticus, whereupon 
ir hath much dependance, and whereinto the 
courſe of this hiſtory will ſhortly bring me; the 
Egyptian affairs growing now to be interlaced with 
the matters of Juda, to which it is meet that I 
return. 5 * . 1 | / DP | v2 
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Of Manaſſes, and his contemporaries” 4 
FEET IEEE Ou, 

The wickedneſs of Manaſſes. His impriſonment, ro- 


pentame, and deatbzz. 
ANASSES, the fon of Egetias, forgets 

ting the piety of his father, and the pro- 
ſperity which followed him, ſet up, re- 
paired, adorned, and furniſhed all the altars, tem- 
ples, and high places, in which the devil was by 
the heathen worſhipped... Beſides, he himſelf els 
teemed the ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, with all 
the hoſt of heaven, as gods, and worſhipped them: 
and of all his acts the moſt abominable was, that 
he burnt his ſons for a ſacrifice to the devil Mo- 
loch, or Melchor,; in the valley of Hinnon, or Ben- 
hennon wherein was kindled the fire of ſacrifice to 
the devils. | il 
He alſo gave himſelf to all kind of witchcraft 
and ſorcery, accompanied and maintained thoſe that 
had familiar ſpirits, and all forts of enchanters: 
beſides, he ſhed ſo much innocent blood, as Fery-' 
alem was repleniſh'd; therewith, from corner to 
corners For all his vices and abominations, when 
he was reprehended by that aged and reverend pro- 
phet b /azah (who was alſo of the king's race, and, 
as the Zews affirm, the father-in-law of the king) 
he cauſed the prophet near unto the fountain of 
Siloe, to be ſawn in ſunder, with a wooden ſaw, 
in the 8oth year of his life: a cruelty: more bar. 
barous and monſtrous than hath been heard of. The 
{criptures indeed are ſilent hereof, yet the fame is 
confirm'd by Epiphanius, 1fidore, Euſebius, and o- 
thers, too many to rehearſe, and too good to be 
ſuſpected. Therefore the Lord brought upon them 


the captains of the hoſt of the kings of Aſbur, which 


toot Manaſſts, and put him in fetters, and bound 
him in chains, and carried him to Babel when after 
he had laid 20 years as a captive, and deſpoil'd of 
all honour and hope; yet to his hearty repentance 
and continual prayer, the God of infinite mercy 
had reſpect, and mov'd the AHrians heart to de- 
liver him. 


It is alſo likely that Merodach, becauſe he loved 


his father Ezekias, was the eaſilier perſuaded to re- 


ſtore Mana ſſes to his liberty and eſtate, After which, 
and when he was again eſtabliſh'd, remembring the 
miſeries which follow'd his wickedneſs, and God's 
great mercies towards him, he chang'd form, deteſt- 
ed his former fooliſh and deviliſh idolatry, and caſt 
down the idols of his own erecting, prepar'd the al- 
tar of God, and facrific'd thereon, _ He repair'd a 
great part of Jeruſalem :- and died after the long 
reign of 55. years. Glycas and Suidas report, that 
Manaſſes was held in a caſe of iron by the ¶Mrians: 
and therein fed with bread of bran and water, which 
men may. believe as it ſhall pleaſe their fancies. 
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Of troubles in Egypt following the death of Sethon. 
i" The reign of Plammiticus, « 


— THAT the wickedneſs of king Mana ſes was 


the cauſe of the evil, which fell upon his king- 


5 dom and perſon, any Chriſtian muſt needs believe: 
for it 1s affirmed in the ſcri | 
of things in thoſe parts of the world ſuch, at 
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es. Yet was the ſtate 
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that time, as would have invited any prince (and 
did perhaps invite Merodach, who fulfilled God's 
pleaſure, upon reſpect born to his own ends) de- 
ſirous of enharging his empire, to make attempt 
upon Judah. For the kingdom of Egypt, which 
was become the pillar whereon the ſtate of Judah 
leaned, about theſe times was miſerably diſtracted 
with civil diſſenſion, and, after two years, ill amend- 
ed by a diviſion of the goverment between twelve 
princes. After ſome good agreement between 
theſe, eleven of them fell out with the twelſth of 
their colleagues, and were all finally ſubdued by 
him, who made himſelf abſolute king of all. This 
interregnum, or mere anarchy, that was in Egypt, 
with the diviſion of the kingdom following it, 1s 
placed by Diodore, who omitteth Sethon, between 
the reigns of Sabacus, and Pſammiticus : but He- 
rodotus doth ſet the ariſtocracy, or twelve gover- 
nours immediately before Pſammiticus, who was 
one of them, and after Se:hon. 

The occaſion of this diſſenſion ſeems to have 
been the uncertainty of title to that kingdom (for 
that the crown of Egypt paſſed by ſucceſſion of 
blood, I have often ſhewed) which ended for a 
while, by the partition of all among twelve, tho' 
things were not ſettled, until one had obtained 
the ſoveraignty. 

Theſe twelve rulers governed fifteen years, in 
good ſeeming agreement, which to preſerve, they 
made ſtrait covenants and alliances one with ano- 
ther, . being jealous of their eſtate, becauſe an oracle 
had foretold, that one of them ſhould depoſe all 
the reſt, noting him by this token, that he ſhould 
make a drink-offering, in Yulcax's temple, out of 
a copper goblet. Whilſt this unity laſted, they join- 
ed together in raiſing a monument of their domini- 
on, which was a labyrinth, built near unto the lake 
of Meris; a work ſo admirable, that (as Herodotus, 
who beholding it, affirms) no words could give it 
commendation anſwerable to the ſtatelineſs of the 
work it ſelf. I will not here ſet down that imperfect 
deſcription, which Herodotus makes of it, but think 
enough to ſay, that he prefers it far before the py- 
ramids, one of which (as he faith) excelled the 
temple of Diana at Epheſus, or any of the faireſt 
works in Greece. Diodorus reports this labyrinth 
to have been the work of Marus, or Menides, a king 
which lived five generations before Proteus, that 
is, before the war of Troy, and from this labyrinth, 
ſaith he, Dedalus took the pattern of that which he 
made for Minos in Crete, Who this Marus or 
Menides was, I cannot tell. Reineccius takes him 
to have been Axnemenes, who reigned immediate! 
before Thuoris. But this agrees not with Diodore : 
for Dedalus and Minos were both dead long before 
Aunemenes was king. Belike Reineccins, deſiring 
to accommodate the tabulous relations of Manethon, 
Cheremon, and others, that are found in * Foſephus 
touching Amenophis and his children, to the ſtory 
of Amaſis, and Actiſanes the Ethiopian, mention- 


ed by Diodore; held it conſequent, after he had 


conjectured. Manethon's Amenophis to be Diodorus's 
Amaſis, that Sethon ſhould be Actiſanes, and that 
Annemenes ſhould be Marus. If in this caſe I 
might intrude a conjecture z3 the times which we 
now handle, are thoſe, about which Reineccius 
hath erred in making ſearch; Amaſis was Anyſis 


Aftiſanes was Sabacus , and Marus was one of thoſe ' 


twelve princes, to whom . Herodotus gives the ho- 


nour of building this famous labyrinth. For Aci. 
ſanes the Ethiopian depoſed Amaſis, Sabacus the 
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and was mild in puniſhing offenders; fo likewiſe 
was 'Sabacus; Marus, the next king after Hifhnes, 
built this labyrinth; and the next (ſaving Serboy, 
whom Diodore omits, as having not heard of kim) 
that ruled after Sabarus, performed the ſarme work, 
according to Heroiotus, who was more likely to 
hear the truth, as living near to the age wherein 
it was performed. The variety of names, and dif- 
ference of times wherein Diodore believed the prieſt 
might be a part of the Egyptian vanity, which was 
familiar with them, in multiplying their kings, and 
boaſting of their antiquities. Here I might add, 
that the twelve great halls, parlours, and other cir. 
cumſtances remembred by Herodotus, in ſpeaking 
of this building, do help to prove, that it was the 
work of theſe twelve princes. But I haſten to their 
end. 

At a ſolemn feaſt in Yulcar's temple, when they 
were to make their drink-offerings, the prieſt for. 
getting himſelf, brought forth no more than eleven 
cups. Hereupon P/ammiticus, who ſtanding hft 
had not a a a off his brazen helmet, and 
therewith ſupplied the want. This cauſed all the 
reſt to remember the oracle, and to ſuſpect him as 
a traitor ; yet, when they found that it was not done 
by him upon ſet bupoll, or ill intent, they for- 
bare to kill him; but, being jealous of their eſtate, 
they baniſhed him into the mariſh countries by 
the ſea-ſide. This oracle, and the event, is 
held by Diodore as a fable, which I believe 
to have been no other: in the reſt Herodotus 
and Drodore agree, ſaying, that P/ammiticus hi- 
red ſoldiers out of Caria and 7onia, by whoſe aid 
he vanquiſhed his companions, and made himſelf 
ſole king. 

T he years of his reign, according to Herodotus, 
were fifty- four; according to Enſebius forty-four ; 
Mercator, to reconcile: theſe two, gives forty-four 
years to his ſingle reign, and ten to his ruling 
jointly with the princes before ſpoken of. Indeed, 
he that was admitted, being a man grown (for he 
cannot in reaſon be ſuppoſed to have been then a 
young fellow) into the number of the twelve go- 
vernours, muſt be thought to have lived unto ex- 
tream old age, if he ruled partly with others, part- 
ly alone, threeſcore and nine years. I therefore 


yield rather to Euſebius, but will not adventure to cut 


five years from the ariſtocracy: tho* peradventure 
Pſammiticus was not at firſt one of the twelve, but 
fucceeded (either by election, or as next of blood) 
into the place of ſome prince that died, and was 
ten years companion in that government. | 
Another ſcruple there is, tho* not great, which 
troubles this reckoning. The years of theſe Egyp- 
tians, as we find them ſet down, are mote by one 
than ſerve to fill up the time between the fifth of 
Rehoboam, and the fourth of Fehojakim. This may 
not be. Wherefore either we muſt abate one year 
from Sethon's reign, that was of uncertain length; 
or elſe (which I had rather do; becauſe Functius 
may have followed better authority than F know; 
or than himſelf alledgeth, in giving to Sethon a 
time ſo nearly agreeing with the truth) we mult 
confound the laſt year of one reign, with the. firſt 
of another. Such a. ſuppoſitioti were not inſolent. 
For no man can ſuppoſe, that all the Kings, or any 
great part of them, which are ſet down in chrono- 
logical tables, reigned preciſely ſo many years, as 
are aſcribed unto them, without any fractions: it is 
enough to think, that the ſurpluſage of one man's 
time, ſupplied the defect of another's. Wherefore 


Ethiopian depoſed Amſis; Actiſanes governed well; I confound the laſt year of thoſe fifteen, wherein 
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the twelve princes ruled; with the firſt of P/ammiti- 
cus; who ſurely did not fall out with his companions, 
fight with them, and make himſelf lord alone, all 
in one day. 8 ö 

Concerning this king, it is recorded, that he was 
the firſt in Egypt, who entertained any ſtrait amity 
with the Greeks ; that he retaihed in pay his mer- 
cenaries of Caria, Ionia, and Arabia, to whom he 
gave large rewards and poſſeſſions ; and that he 
greatly offended his Egyptian ſoldiers, by beſtow- 
ing them in the left wing of his army, whilſt his 
mercenaries held the right wing (which was the 
more honourable place) in an expedition that he 
made into Syria. Upon this diſgrace, it is ſaid, 
that his ſoldiers, to the number of two hundred 
thouſand, forſook their natural country of Egypt, 
and went into Ethiopia, to dwell there : neither 
could they be revoked by kind meſſages, nor by 
the king himſelf, who over- took them on the way; 
but when he told them of their country, their wives 
and children, they anſwered, that their weapons 
ſhould get them a country, and that nature had en- 
abled them to get other wives and children, 

It is alſo reported of him, that he cauſed two 
infants to be brought up in ſuch fort as they night 
not hear any word ſpoken; by which means he 

to find out, what nation or language was 
moſt ancient; foraſmuch as it ſeemed likely, that 
nature would teach the children to ſpeak that lan- 
guage, which men ſpoke at the firſt. The iſſue 
hereof was, that the children cried Beccus, Beccas, 
which word being found to ſignify. bread in the 
Phrygian tongue, ſerved greatly to magnify the 
Phrygian antiquity. Goropius Becanus makes no 
ſmall matter of this, for the honour of his Low 
Dutch ; in which the word Becker ſignifies (as baker 
in Engliſh) a maker of bread, He that will turn 
over any part of Goropius's works, may find enough 
of this kind, to perſuade a willing man, that Adam 
and all the patriarchs uſed none other tongue than 
the Low Dutch, before the confuſion of lan 
at Babel; the name itſelf of Babel being alſo Dutch, 
and given by occaſion of this confuſion ; for that 
* they began to babble and talk one knew not 
what. 

But I will not inſiſt upon all that is written of 
Pſammiticus. The moſt regardable of his acts was 
the ſiege of Azotus in Paleſtina, about which he 
ſpent nine and twenty years. Never have we heard 
(faith Herodotus) that any city endured: ſo long a 
ſiege as this; yet P/ammiticus carried it at the laſt. 
This town of * Azorus had been won by Tartan, a 
captain of Sennacherib, and was now, as it ſeem- 
eth, relieved, but in vain, by the Babylonian, which 
made it hold out ſo well. 


SECT. III. 


What reference theſe Egyptian matters might have 
to the impriſonment and enlargement of Manaſſes. 
In what part of his reign Manaſſes was taken 
priſoner. 

W E RE it certainly known, in what year of 

his reign Manaſſes was taken priſoner, and 
how long it was before he obtained liberty; I think 
we ſhould find theſe Egyptian troubles to have been 
no ſmall occaſion both of his captivity and enlarge- 
ment: God ſo diſpoſing of human actions, that 
even they, who intended only their own buſineſs, 
fulfilled only his high pleaſure. For either the civil 

Wars in Egypt that followed upon the death of Se- 

thon; or the renting of the kingdom as it were into 
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two and fifty years, ſhall be 


3 
twelve pieces, or the war between Pſammiticus and 
his colleagues; or the expedition of 5 
unto Syria, and the ſiege of Azotus might miniſter 
into the Bahylonian, either ſuch cauſe of hope, to 
enlarge his domintion in the ſouth parts; or ſuch 
neceffity of ſending ah army into thoſe parts, to 
defend his own, as would gteatly tempt him to 
make ſure work with the king of Jadab. The ſame 
occaſtons ſufficed alſo to procure the delivery of 
4 after — was taken. For he was taken 
(as b Foſephus hath it ſubtilty, not by o 

force, neither did they , — | nn 4a rim; — 
his country, but only waſte it. So that the Jets 
having learned wit, by the ill ſueceſs of their folly, 
in redeeming Amaxia, were like to be more cir- 
cumſpect in making their bargain upon ſuch ano- 
ther accident: and the Babylonian (to whom the E- 
Optian matters preſented more weighty at nts 
of hope and fear, than the little kingdom of Juda 
could afford) had no reaſon; to ſpend his forces in 
purſuing a ſmall conqueſt, but as full of difficulty 
as a greater, whereby he ſhould compel his migh- 
tieſt enemies to come to ſome good agreement; 
when by quitting his preſent advantage over the 
Jews, he might make his way the fairer into E- 

pt. | 

jo Now concerning the year of Manaſſis's reign, 
wherein he was taken priſoner; or concerning his 
captivity it ſelf, how long it laſted; the ſcriptures 
are ſilent, and Foſephus gives no information. Yet 
I find cited by Torniellus's three opinions, the one 
of Bellarmine, who thinks that. Mane; was taken 
in the fifteenth year of his reign ; the other of the 
author of the greater Hebrew chronology, who at- 
firms, that it was in his twenty- ſeventh year; the 
third, of Rabbi Kimbi upon Ezekiel, who ſaith, 
that he was forty years an idolater, and lived fit- 
teen years after his repentance. The firſt of theſe 
conjectures is upheld by Torniellus, who rejects the 
ſecond, as more improbable, and condemns the 
third as moſt falſe. Yet the reaſons alledged by 
Torniellus in defence of the firſt, and refutation of 
the laſt opinion, are ſuch as may rather prove him 
to favour the cardinal, as far as he may (for where 
need requires, he doth freely diſſent from him) 
than to have uſed his accuſtomed diligence in exa- 
mining the matter, before he gave his judgment. 
Two arguments he brings to maintain the opinion 
of Bellarmine:: the one, that Ammon, the fon of 
Manaſſes, is ſaid by Joſephus to have followed the 
works of his father's youth; the other, that, had 
Manaſſes grown old in his ſins, it is not like that 
he ſhould have continued as be did, in his amend- 
ment unto the end of his life. Touching the for- 
mer of theſe arguments, I ſee no reaſon why the 
ſins of Manaſſes might not be diſtinguiſhed from 
his repentance in his old age, by calling them works 
of his youth, which appeared when he was twelve 


years old; tho? it were granted that he continued 


in them (according to that of Rabbi Kimbhi) until he 
was but fifteen years from death. Touching the ſe- 
cond ; howſoever it be a fearful thing to caſt off 
unto the laſt thoſe good motions unto; repentance, 


which we know not whether ever God will offer 
unto us again; yet were it æ terrible hearing, that 


the ſins which are not forſaken befote the age of 
iſhed with final im- 


penitency. But againft theſe two collections of 


Turniellus, I will lay two places of ſcripture, whence 
it may beinferted;” as not ufkely, that Manaſes 
continued loſiger iri his wickedneſs, than Bellar- 


mine hath intimated, if not as long as Rabbi Kimhi 
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hath 
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ath affirmed. In the ſecond book of Kings, the 
evil which Manaſſes did is remember'd at large, 
and his. repentance "utterly omitted; ſo that his 
amendment may ſeem to have taken up no great 
part of his life, the ſtory of him being thus con- 
cluded in the one and twentieth chapter. Concern- 
ing the reſt of the Aﬀts of Mana ſſes, and all that 
he did, and bis fin that he finned, are they not writ- 
ten in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Fuda. 


The other place is in the four and twentieth chapter 


of the ſame book, where, in rehearſing the calami- 
ties, with which that nation was puniſhed in the 
time of Jehoiakim, the great grand-child of this 
Mana ſſẽs, it is ſaid 3 > Surely by the commandment 
of the Lord came this upon Juda, that he might 
put them out of his fight, for the fins of Manaſſes, 
according to all that he did, and for the innocent 
blood that he ſhed (for he filled Jeruſalem with in- 
nocent blood) therefore the Lord would not pardon it. 
Whoſo conſiders well theſe places, may find ſmall 
cauſe to pronounce it moſt falſe, that the repentance 
and amendment of Manaſſes was no earlier than fif- 
teen years before his death; or moſt probable, that 
when he was twenty-ſeven years old, he repented, 
and becoming a new man, lived in the fear of God 
forty years after. I will no longer diſpute about 
this matter, ſeeing that the truth cannot be diſco- 
vered. It ſufficeth to ſay, that two years of civil 
diſſenſion in Egypt, fourteen or fifteen years follow- 
ing, wherein that kingdom was weaken' d, by parti 
tion of the ſoveraignty ; the war of P/ammiticus a- 
gainſt his aſſociates; and four and twenty years, 
of the nine and twenty, wherein the ſiege of Azotus 
continued, being all within the time of Manaſſes, 
did leave no one part of his reign (after the firſt 
fifteen years) free from the danger of being op- 
preſſed by the Babylonian, whoſe men of war had 
continual occaſions of viſiting his country, All 
which I will add hereto 1s this, that the fifteenth of 
Manaſſes was the laſt year of Sethon in Egypt, and 
the one and thirtieth of Merodach's reign, or (ac- 
counting from the death of Aſarbaddon) the twen- 
tieth: The ſeven and twentieth of Manaſſes was the 
tenth of the twelve princes, and the three and for- 
tieth of Merodach his fortieth was the twenty- 
third of P/ammiticus, and the fifth of Nabulaſar, 


the ſon of Merodach in Babylon : but which of theſe 


was the year of his impriſonment, or whether an 
other, I forbear to ſhew mine opinion, leſt I ſhould 
thereby ſeem to draw all matters over-violently to 
mine own computation. | 


This was the firſt great maſtery that the Babylo- 


nians had of the kingdom of Fuda. For though 
- Achaz, promiſed tribute to Salmanaſ/ar, yet Ezekias 
never paid it. True it 1s, that he hoped to ſtay 
© Sennacherib's enterpriſe againſt him, by preſenting 
him with three hundred talents of ſilver, and thi 
of gold, beſides the plate which covered the door 
and pillars of the temple. 
But Manaſſes being preſſed with greater neceſſi- 
ty, could refuſe no tolerable conditions, that the 
Babylonian would impoſe upon him; among which 
it ſeems, that this was one (which was indeed a 
point of ſervitude) that he might not hold peace 
with the Egyptians, whilſt they were enemies to 
Babylon. This appears not only by his fortifyi 
with men of war all the ſtrong cities of Juda 85 
ter his return (which was rather againſt P/ammiticus, 
whoſe party he had forſaken, than againſt the Ba- 
bylonian, with whom he had thenceforth no more 
controverſy) but likewiſe by that oppoſition, 
- which Fofias made afterwards to Pharaoh Neto, 


a 2 Kings 21, 17. b 2 Kings 24. 3, 4. 2 Kings 18. 
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in favour of Nabulaſſar, which had been again 
all reaſon and policy, if it” Nad not been his q 
by covenant. Of this I will ſpeak more in conve. 
nlent pia . f ect N e AW 
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Of the firſt and ſecond Meſſenian wars, which were 
in the reigns of Ezekia and Manaſſes, king of 


uda, 
N OW concerning ſuch actions as were per- 
formed abroad in the world, about theſe times 
of Manaſſes, the moſt remarkable were the Meſſe- 
nian wars; which happened in this age, and E 
ing the greateſt action performed in Greece, between 
the Trojan and Perſian wars, deſerve not to be paſſed 
over with ſilence. 15 
The firſt Meſſenian war began and ended in the 
days of Ezekia; the ſecond in the reign of Manaſ- 
ſes : but to avoid the trouble of interrupting our 
hiſtory, I have thought it beſt to rehearſe them 
both in this place. Other introduction is needleſs, 
than to ſay, that the poſterity of Hercules, driving 
the iſſue of Pelops, and the Acheans, out of their 
ſeats, divided their lands between themſelves, and 
erected the kingdoms of Lacedemon, Argos, Mef- 
ſene, and Corinth; all which agreeing well toge- 
ther a while, did afterwards forget the bond of kin- 
dred, and ſought one another's ruin with bloody 
wars, whereof theſe Meſſenian were the greateſt, 
The pretended grounds of the Meſſenian war are 

ſcarce worth remembrance ; they were ſo flight. 
Ambition was the true cauſe of it ; wherewith the 
Lacedemonians were 1o tranſported, that any thi 
ſerved them as a colour, toaccompliſh their greedy 
deſires. Yet other matter was alledged ; namely, that 
one Polychares, aMeſſenian, had ſlain many Lacedemo- 
nians, for which the magiſtrates of Sparta, deſiring to 
have him yielded into their hands, could not ob- 
tain it. The Meſſenians on the other ſide, excu- 
ſed Polychares, for that he was grown frantick, 
thro' injuries received from Euæphnes a Lacede- 
monian. This Euæphnes had bargained to give pa- 
ſture to the cattle of Polychares, and was elbe 
to receive part of the increaſe: but not contented 
with the gain appointed, he ſold the cattle, and 
ſlaves that kept them, to merchants; which done, 
he came with a fair tale to his friend, ſaying, that 
they were ſtolen. Whilſt the lie was yet ſcarce 
out of his mouth, one of the ſlaves that had eſca- 
ped from the merchants, came in with a true re- 
port of all. The Lacedemonian being thus depre- 
hended, confeſſed all, and promis'd large amends ; 
which to receive, he carried the ſon of Polychares 
home with him, but having him at home, he vil- 
lanouſly flew him. Wherefore the Lacedemontans 
having refuſed, after long ſuit made by the wretch- 
ed father to do him right againſt this thief and 
murderer, ought not to pick matter of quarrel out 
of thoſe things, which he did in that madneſs, where- 


. 


into they themſelves had caſt him. So faid the 


Meſſenians, and further offered to put the matter to 
compromiſe, or to ſtand unto the judgment of the 


' Amphifyones, who were as the general council of 


| Greece, or to any other fair courſe. But the Lac- 
demonians, who had a great defire to occupy the fair 
country of Meſſene, that lay cloſe by them, were 
not content with ſuch allegations. They thought 
it enough to have ſome ſhew for their doings, wh ich 
the better to colour, they reckoned up many old 
injuries, and ſo, without ſending any defiance, ſe. 
cretly took an oath, to hold war with Maſſene, till 


they 


7 225 o the, ſword without .mercy, very 
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Hereupon the Meſpnians took arms, and by vl 
tween them, which ended not until dark night, with 
uncertain. victory. The. Meſenians, did ſtrongly 
encamp themſelves ;, the Lacedemomans, unable to 
force their camp, returned home. This war began 
in the ſecond year of ;the ninth Olympiad, and end- 
ed in the firſt of the fourteenth OJympiad, having 
laſted twenty years. The two enemy nations tried 
the matter for a while. with their . forces, the 
Lacedemonians waſting the inland parts of Meſſene, 
and the Meſſenians the ſea- colt of Laconia. But it 
was not long ere friends on both ſides were called 
in to help. The Arcadians, Argives, and Sicyoni- 
ans, took part with Maſſene; the Spartans had, be- 
ſides many ſubjects of their own, aid from Corinth, 
and hired ſoldiers out of Crete. So a ſecond, third, 
and fourth battel were fought with as great obſtina- 
cy as the firſt ; ſaving that, in the fourth battle, the 
Lacede moniaus were enforced to turn their backs; 
in the other fights, the victory was ſtill uncertain, 
tho? in one of theni the Meſſenians loſt Euphaes, their 
king, in whoſe ſtead they choſe Ariſtodemus. 

Many years were ſpent, ere all this blood was 
ſhed; tor peſtilent diſeaſes, and want of money to 
entertain ſoldiers, cauſed the war to linger. And 
for the ſame reaſons did the Meſſenians forſake all 
their inland towns, excepting Ithome, which was 
a mountain with a town upon it, able to endure 
more than the enemies were likely to do. But, as 
= ſome authors tell us, the Lacedemonians were ſo ob- 
ſtinate in this war, becauſe of their vow, that hav- 
ing abſented themſelves ten years from Sparta, their 
wives ſent them word, that their city would grow 


born them in all that time: Whereupon they ſent 
back all their ableſt young men, promiſcuouſly to 
accompany the young women, who got ſo many 
of them with child, as they became a great part of 
their nation, and were called Parthenians. ® Diodo- 
rus refers the begetting of theſe Parthenians to a 
former time. But in proceſs of this Meſſenian war, 
when the devil in an oracle had adviſed the Meſſe- 
nians to ſacrifice a virgin of the ſtock of © Egyptus, 
that ſo they might be victorious againſt the Lacede- 
monians ; the lot falling upon the daughter of one 
Lyciſcus, Ephibolus the prieſt, willing to ſave her, 
faid ſhe was only a foſter'd child, and not born of 
the wife of Lyci/cus : which anſwer giving delay to 
the execution of the maid, Lyciſcus ſecretly fled 
away with her into Sparta. Then Ariſtodemus, which 
afterwards was king, voluntarily offered his own 
daughter: but a young nobleman, being in love 
with the maid, when otherwiſe he could not pre- 
vail, ſaid openly that ſhe was no virgin, but that 
he had defloured her, and got her with child: 
whereupon the father in a rage ripped up his inno- 
cent — 4 belly, to 2, dhe — ſlan- 
der: at the grave of which daughter of his, after- 
wards falling by other ſuperſtitions into deſpair 
of prevailing againſt the Lacedemonians, he flew 
himſelf, to the great hurt of his country, which 
he loved: moſt dearly. . For after his death the Me/- 
ſenians loſt their courage, and finding themſelves 
diſtreſſed by many wants, eſpecially of victuals, 
they craved peace; which they obtained under 
moſt rigorous conditions. Halt. the yearly fruits 


a Strabo, 1.9. Oro. 1, 1, cap. 21. b Diod. 1. 18. 
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unpeopled, by reaſon that no children had been 


355 
of their land they were bound to ſend unto Sparta 
and they, with their wives, to make ſolenin lJamen- 
tations, at the death of every Spartan kings they 
were alſo ſworn to live in true ſubjection to the La- 
ede moniaus; and part of their territory was taken 
rom them, which was given to the Imi, and ſuch 
as had followed the Spartens:in this war. 
This peace being made upon fo uneven terms, 
was not like to hold long. Yet nine and thirty 
years it continued (the Meſſenians not finding how 
to help themſelves) and then broke out into à new 
and more furious war than the former. The able 
young men, that were grown up in the room of 
thoſe Meſſenians, whom the former war had con- 
ſumed, began to conſider their own ſtrength and 
multitude, thinking themſelves equal to the Lacede- 
monians, and therefore ſcorning to ſerve ſuch maſ- 
ters, as had againſt all right oppreſſed their fathers. 
The chief of theſe was Ariſtomenes, a noble gen- 
tleman, of the houſe of Egyptus, who perceiving the 
uniform deſires of his countrymen, adventured to 
become their leader. He therefore ſounding the 
affections of the Argives, and Arcadians, which he 
found throughly anſwerable to his purpoſe, began 
open war upon the ſtate of Lacedemon. This was 
in the fourth year of the three and twentieth Olym- 
piad; when the Lacedemonians haſted to quench the 
fire before it ſhould grow too hot, with ſuch forces 
as they could raiſe of their own, without troubling 
their friends, meaning to deal with their enemies ere 
any ſuccour were lent them. So a ſtrong battle was 
fought between them, and a doubtful one; ſave that 
the Meſſenians were pleaſed with the iſſue, foraſ- 
much as they had thereby taught their late proud 
lords to think them their equals. Particularly, 
the valour of Ariſtomenes appeared ſuch in this 
fight, that his people would have made him their 
king: but he, refuſing the honour of that name, 
accepted. of the burthen, and became their general: 
Within one year another battle was fought, where- 
unto each party came better provided. The Lace- 
demonians brought with them the Corinthians, and 
ſome other friends to help: the Mefenians had the 
Argives, Arcadians, and Sicyonians. This alſo was 
a long and bloody fight; but Ariſtomenes did fo 
behave himſelt, that finally he made the enemies 
run for their lives. Of ſuch importance was this 
victory, that the Lacedemonians began to bethink 
themſelves of making fome good agreement. But 
one Tyrieus, an Athenian poet, whom by appoint- 
ment of an oracle they had gotten to direct them, 
re-inforced their ſpirits with his verſes. After this, 
Ariſtomenes took by ſurpriſe a town in Laconia, 
and vanquiſhed in fight Anaxander king of Sparta, 
who did ſet upon him, in hopes to have recovered 
the 
But all theſe victories of Ariſtomenes periſhed in 
the loſs of one battle, whereof the honour (if 
it were honour) or ſurely the profit, fell unto 
the Lacedemonians, through the treaſon of Ariſta- 
crates, king of Arcadia, who being corrupted by 
the enemies with money, fled away, and left the 
Meſſenians expoſed to a cruel butchery. The loſs 
was ſo great, that all Audania, their principal ci- 
ty, and the towns in Magens, ſtanding too far 
from the ſea, were abandoned fon lack of men 


to defend them, and the mount Era fortified, 


whither the multitude, that could not be ſafe abroad, 
was conveyed, as into a place of fafety; Here 
the Lacedemonians found a tedious work, that held 
them eleven years. For beſides that Era it felt 


© This Egyptus; was the youngeſt fon of Creſphon by Mero „le daugb- 
ter of Cypſelus, king of Arcadia : of which Creſphon the chizf nobility of the Meſſenians was propagated. whe * 
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was a ſtrong; piece, Ariſtomenes with three hun- 
dred ſtout ſoldiers did many incredible exploits 
that wearied them, and hi their attendance 
on the ſiege. He waſted all the fields of Meſſene, 
that were in the enemies power, and brake into 
Laconia, taking away corn, wine, cattel, and all 
proviſions, neceſſary for his own people; the ſlaves 
and houſhold-ſtuff he changed into money, ſufferi 
the owners to redeem them. To this miſ- 
chief, the Lacedemonians made an edict, that nei- 
ther Meſſene, nor the adjoining parts of their own 
country, ſhould be tilled or husbanded ; which bred 
a great tumult among private men, that were al- 
moſt undone by it. Yet the poet Tyrieus appeas'd 
this uproar with pleaſing ſongs. But Ariſtommnes 
grew ſo bold, that he not only ranged over all the 
fields, but adventured upon the town, ſurpriſed 
and ſack'd Amycle, and finally cauſed the enemies 
to encreaſe and ſtrengthen their companies; which 
done, there yet appeared no likelihood of taking 
Era. 

In performing theſe and other ſervices, thrice 
-_ was taken priſoner ; yet ſtill he eſca- 
ped. One eſcape of his deſerves to be remembred, 
as 2 thing very ſtrange and marvellous. He had 
with too much courage adventured to ſet upon both 
the kings of Sparta; and being in that fight 
wounded, and felled to the ground, was taken up 
ſenſeleſs, and carried away priſoner, with 30 of 
his companions, There was a deep natural cave 
into which the Spartans uſed to caſt headlong ſuch 
as were condemn'd to die for the greateſt offences. 
To this puniſhment were Ariſtomenes and his com- 
panions adjudg'd. All the reſt of theſe poor men 
died with their falls; Ariſtomenes (howſoever it came 
to pals) took no harm. Yet was it harm enough 
to be impriſoned in a deep dungeon, among dead 
carcaſſes, where he was like to periſh through hun- 
ger and ſtench. But after a while he percerved by 
ſome ſmall glimmering of light (which perhaps 
came in at the top) a fox that was gnawing upon 
a dead body. Hereupon he bethought himſelf, that 
this beaſt muſt needs know ſome way, to enter the 
place and get out. For which cauſe he made ſhift 
to lay hold upon it, and catching it by the tail with 
one hand, ſaved himſelf from biting with the other 
hand, by thruſting his coat into the mouth of it. 
So letting it creep whither it would, he followed, 
holding it as his guide, until the way was too ſtrait 
for him, and then diſmiſs'd it. The fox being 
looſe, ran thro' a hole, at which came in a little 
light; and there did Ariſtomenes delve ſo long 
with his nails, that at laſt he claw'd out his paſſage. 
When ſome fugitives of Meſſene brought word to 
Sparta, that Ariſtomenes was return'd home, their 
tale ſounded alike, as if they had faid, that a dead 
man was reviv'd. But when the Corinthian forces, 
that came to help the Lacedemonians in the ſiege of 
Era, were cut in pieces, their captains ſlain, and 


their camp taken; then was it eaſily believed that 


Ariſtomenes was alive indeed. 

Thus 11 years paſs'd whilſt the enemies hovering 
about Era, ſaw no likelihood of getting it; and 
Ariſtomenes with ſmall forces did them greater hurt 
than they knew how to requite. But at the laſt, a 
ſlave, that had fled from Sparta, betray'd the place. 
This fellow had entic'd to lewdneſs the wife of a 
Meſſenian, and was entertain'd by her, when her 
husband went forth to watch. It happend in a rainy 
winter night, that the husband came home unlook*d 
for, whilſt the adulterer was within. The woman 
hid her paramour, and made good countenance to 


her husband, asking him, by what good fortune 


ſtir, in ſuch a dark rainy night 


he was return'd fo ſoon. He told her, that hi 
ſtorm of foul weather was ſuch, as had made all 
his fellows leave their ſtations, and that himfelf had 
done as the reſt did; as for Ariſtomenes, he Was 
wounded of Een fi, and could not look abroad; 
neither was it to be fear d, that the enemies would 


as this was. The 
ſlave that heard theſe tidings, roſe up ſecretly out 
of his lurking hole, and got him to the Lacedemy. 
nian camp with the news. There he found Empe. 


ramus his maſter, commanding in the king's ab. 


ſence. To him he utter'd all; and obtaining par. 


don for his running away, guided the army into 
the town. Little or nothing was done that night, 
For the alarm was preſently taken; and the extreme 
darkneſs, rogether with the noiſe of wind and rain, 
hindred all directions. All the next day was ſpent 
in moſt cruel fight; one part being incited, by mere 
hope of ending a long work ; the other inrag'd by 
mere deſperation, The great advantage that the 
Spartans had in numbers, was recompenſed partly 
by the aſſiſtance, which women and children (to 
whom the hatred of ſervitude had taught contempt 
of death) gave to their husbands and fathers ; part- 
ly by the narrowneſs of the ſtreets and other paſ- 
ages, which admitted not many hands to fight at 
once. But the Meſſenians were in continual toil ; 
their enemies fought in courſe, refreſhing themſelves 
with meat and ſleep, and then returning, ſupplied 
the place of their weary fellows, with freſh compa- 
nions. Ariſiomenes therefore, perceiving that his 
men, for want of relief, were no longer able to hold 
out (as having been three days, and three nights, 
vexed with all miſeries, of labour, watching, fight- 
ing, hunger and thirſt, beſides continual rain and 
cold) gather'd together all the weaker ſort, whom 
he compaſs d round with armed men, and ſo at- 
tempted to break out thro* the midſt of the enemies. 
Emperamus, general of the Lacedemonians, was glad 
of this: and to further their departure, cauſed his 
ſoldiers to give an open way, leaving a fair paſſage 
to theſe deſperate madmen. So they iſſued forth, 
and arrived ſafe in Arcadia, where they were moſt 
lovingly entertained. 

Upon the firſt bruit of the taking of Era, the 
Arcadians had prepared themſelves to the reſcue : 
but Ariſtocrates their falſe-hearted king, ſaid it was 
too late, for that all was already loſt. When Ariſto- 
menes had placed his followers in ſafety, he choſe 
out 500 the luſtieſt of his men, with whom he re- 
ſolv'd to march in all ſecret haſte to Sparta, hoping 
to find the town ſecure, and ill manned, the peo- 
ple being run forth to the ſpoil of Meſſene. In this 
enterpriſe, if he ſped well, it was not doubted, that 
the Lacedemonians would be glad to recover their 
own, by reſtitution of that which they had taken 
from others; if all failed, an honourable death was 
the worlt that could happen. There were 300 
Arcadians thatoffer'd to join with him; but Ari- 


flocrates mar'd all, by ſending ſpeedy advertiſement 


thereof, to Anaxander king of Sparta. The epiſtle 
which Anaxander ſent back to Ariſtocrates, was in- 
tercepted, by ſome that miſtruſted him to whom it 
was directed. Therein was found all his fal ſehood, 
which being publiſhed in open aſſembly, the 4r- 
cadians ſtoned him to death, and caſting forth his 
body unburied, erected a monument of his treache- 
ry, with a note, that the perjurer cannot deceive 
God | 


Of Ariſtomenes no more is remaining to be ſaid, 
than that committing his people to the charge of 
his ſon Gorgus and other ſufficient governours, who 
ſhould plant them in ſome new ſeat abroad, 5 An | 
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olwd himſelf to thake abode in thoſe parts, hoping 

- find the Lacedemonianswork at home. His daugh- 
ters he beſtow'd honourably in marriage. One of 
them Demagetus who reign'd in the iſle of Rhodes 
took to wife, being willed by an oracle to marry 
the daughter of the beſt man in Greece: Finally, 
Ariſtomenes went with his daughters to Rhodes, 
whence he ſed to have travelled unto Ardys 
the ſon of Gyges king of Lydia, and to Phraortes 
king of Media: but death revented him at Rhodes, 
where he was honourably buried. | 

The Meſſenians were invited by Anaxilas (whoſe 
great grandfather was a Meſſenian and went into 
[taly after the former war) being lord of the Rhegi- 
ans in Italy; to take his part againſt the Zancleans 
in Sicily, on the other ſide of the ſtraits. They did 
ſo; and winning the town of Zancle, called it Me/- 
ſene, which name it keeps to this day. 

This ſecond Meſſenia® war ended in the firſt 

year of the 28th Olympiad. Long after which time, 
the reſt of that nation, who ſtaying at home ſerv'd 
the Lacedemonians, found means to rebel; but were 
ſoon vanquiſh'd, and being driven to forſake Pe- 
loponneſus, they went into Acarnania; whence like- 
wiſe, after few ages, they were expelled by the La- 
cedemonians, and then followed their ancient coun- 
trymen into Italy and Sicily; ſome of them went 
into Africa, where they choſe unto themſelves a 
ſeat. 
It is very ſtrange, that during 280 years, this 
baniſh'd nation retain*d their name, their ancient 
cuſtoms, l e, hatred of Sparta, and love of 
their forſaken country, with a defire to return to 
it. In the third year of the 102d Olympiad, that 
great Epaminondas, having tam'd the pride of the 
Lacedemonians, revok*d the Meſſenians home, who 
came flocking out of all quarters, where they dwelt 
abroad, into Peloponneſus. There did Epaminondas 
reſtore unto them their old poſſeſſion, and help 
them in building a fair city; which, by the name 
of the province, was called Meſſena, and was held 
by them ever after, in deſpight of the Lacedemo- 
2 of whom they never from thenceforth ſtood 
in fear. 


S Ec r. V. 


Of the kings that were in Lydia and Media, while 
Manaſſes reigned. Whether Deioces the Mede 
Were that Arphaxad which is mentioned in the 
book of Judith, Of the biſtory of Judith. 


RD king of Lydia, and Phraortes of the 
Medes, are ſpoken of by Pauſanias, as reign- 
ing ſhortly after the Meſſenian war. Ardys ſuc- 
ceeding unto his father Gyges, began his reign of 
49 years, in the 2d of the 25th Olympiad. He 
ollow'd the ſteps of his father, ene i 
upon the Jonians in Aſia, had taken Colophon by 
force, and attempted Miletus and Smyrna. In like 
manner Ardys won Priene, and aſſailed Miletus; 
but went away without it. In his reign, the Cimme- 
rians, being expell'd out of their own country by 
the Scythians, over-ran a great part of Aſia, which 
was not freed from them before the time of 4lyazzes 
this man's grand-child, by whom they were driven 
out. They had not only broken into Lydia, but 
won the city of Sardes ; tho' the caſtle or citadel 
thereof was defended againſt them, and held till 
for king Ardys; whole long reign was unable, by 
reaſon of this great ſtorm, to effect much. 
Phraortes was not king until the third year of the 
29th Olympiad, which was 6 years after the Meſſe- 


% <4 
_ 
nian war ended 3 the ſame being the laſt year of Ma- 
naſſes's reign over Juda. as B 
Deioces, the father of this Phraortes; was king 
of Media, three and fifty of theſe five and fifty 
years in which Manaſſes reign d. This Deioces 
was the firft that ruled the Medes in a ſtrict form, 
commanding more abſolutely than his predeceſſors 
had done. For they following the example of Ar- 
baces, had given to the le ſo much licence, as 
cauſed every one to deſire the wholſome ſeverity 
of a more lordly king. Herein Deioces anſwered 
their deſires to the full. For he cauſed them to 
build for him a ſtately palace 3 he took unto him a 
guard for defence of his perſon; he ſeldom gave 
p „ which alſo when he did, it was with ſuch 
rity, that no man durſt preſume to ſpit of 
_ in his fight; By * and = like ceremo- 
nies he bred in the le an awful regard, and 
. upheld the 4 


jeſty, which his predeceſſors 
oſt letten fall, through neglect of due com- 
portments. In execution of his royal office, he did 
uprightly and ſeverely adminiſter juſtice, keeping 
ſecret ſpies to inform him of all that was done in the 
kingdom. He car'd not to enlarge the bounds of 
his dominion, by encroaching upon others; but 
{ſtudied how to govern well his own. The diffe- 
rence found between this king, and ſuch as were be- 
fore him, ſeems to have bred that opinion which He- 
rodotus, J. 1. delivers, that Deioces was the firſt who 
reign'd in Media. 

This was he that built the 
which now 1s called Taurisz; and therefore he 
ſhould be that king Arphaxad, mention'd in the 
ſtory of Judith, as alfo Ben Merodach, by the 
ſame account, ſhould be NVabuchodonoſor the AHri- 
an, by whom Arphaxad was ſlain, and Holophernes 
ſent to work wonders, upon Phud and Lud, and | 
know not what other countries. For I reckon the 
laſt year of Deioces to have been the 19th of Ben 
Merodach; though others place it otherwiſe, ſome 
earlier, in the time of Merodach Baladan, ſome la- 
ter, in the reign of Nabulaſſar, who is allo called 
Nabuchodonoſor. | 

In fitting this book of Judith to a certain time, 
there hath much labour been ſpent, with ill ſucceſs. 
The reigns of Cambyſes, Darius, Hyſtaſpis, Xerxes, 
and Ochus, have been ſought into; but afford no 
great matter of likelihood : and now of late, the 
times foregoing the deſtruction of Feruſalem, have 
been thought upon, and this age that we have now in 
hand, choſen by Bellarmine, as agreeing beſt with 
the ſtory ; tho? others herein cannot (I ſpeak of ſuch 
as fain would) agree with him. Whilſt Camby/es 
reign'd, the temple was not rebuilt, which in the 
ſtory of Judith, is found ſtanding and dedicated. 
The other Per/ian kings, Darius and Xerxes, arc 
acknowledged to have been very favourable to 
the Fewws ; therefore neither of them could be 
Nabuchodonoſor, whoſe: part they refuſed to take, 
and who ſent to deſtroy them. Yet the time of 
Xerxes hath ſome conveniences, aptly fitting this 
hiſtory ; and above all the opinion of a few an- 
cient writers (without whoſe judgment the authori- 
9 of this book were of no value) having placed 

is argument in the Perſian monarchy, inc lines the 
matter to the reign of this vain- glorious king. 
As for Ochus, very few, and they faintly, entitled 
him to the buſineſs. Manifeſt it is, and granted, 
that in the time of this hiſtory, there muſt be a 
return from captivity lately foregoing ; the temple 
rebuilt ; Zeboachim high prieſt ; and a long peace, 
of threeſcore and ten years, or thereabout, enſuing. 
All theſe were to be among the Jews. Likewiſe 
on the other fide, we muſt find a king that reign'd in 

| Ninevehs 


t city of Echatane, 
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Nineveh, eightecn y 
quiſhed and ſlew a king of the Medes; one whom 
the Jews "refuſed to aſſiſt; one that ſought to be 
generally adored as God, and that therefore com- 
manded all temples of ſuch as were accounted gods 
to be deſtroyed ; one whoſe viceroy or captain- ge- 
neral knew not the Fewwrſp nation, but was fain to 
learn what they were, of the bordering people. 
Of all theſe circumſtances 3 the prieſthood of 
Joachim, with a return from captivity, are found 
concurring, with either the time of Manaſſes be- 
fore the deſtruction of Fersſalem, or of Xerxes af- 
terward: the rebuilding of the temple a while be- 
fore, and the long peace following, with the 
reign of Xerxes; the reſt of circu ces - 
ſite, are to be found all together, neither before, 
after the captivity of the Fews and deſolation of the 
city. Wherefore the brief deciſion of this contro- 
verſy is, that the book of Judith is not canonical. 
Yet hath Torniellus done as much, in fitting all to 
the time of Xerwes, as was poſſible in ſo deſperate 
a caſe, For he ſuppoſeth, that under Xerxes there 
were other kings, among which Arphaxad might 
be one (who perhaps reſtored and re-edified the ci-- 
ty of Ecbatane, that had formerly been built by 
Deioces) and Nabuchodonoſor might be another. 
This granted, he adds, that from the twelfth year 
to the eighteenth of Nabuchodonoſor, that is, five or 
ſix years, the abſence and ill fortune of Xerxes, in 
his Grecian expedition (which he ſuppoſeth to have 
been ſo long) might give occaſion unto Arphaxad 
of rebelling : and that Nabuchodonoſor having van- 
quiſhed and lain Arphaxad, might then ſeek to 
make himſelf lord of all by the army which he ſent 
forth under Holoferues. So ſhould the Fews have 
done their duty, in adhering to Xerxes their ſove- 
raign lord, and reſiſting one that rebelled againſt 
him; as alſo the other circumſtances rehearſed be- 
fore be well applied to the argument. For in theſe 
times, the affairs of Jewry were agreeable to the 
hiſtory of Judith, and ſuch a king as this ſuppoſed 
Nabuchodonoſor, might well enough be 1gnorant of 
the Jews, and as proud as we ſhall need to think 
him. But the ſilence of all hiſtories takes away be- 
lief from this conjecture: and the ſuppoſition it- 


ſelf is very hard, that a rebel, whoſe king was 


abroad, with an army conſiſting of ſeventeen hun- 
dred thouſand men, ſhould preſume ſo far, upon 
the ſtrength of twelve hundred thouſand foot, and 
twelve thouſand archers on horſeback, as to think 
that he might do what he liſts, yea, that there was 
none other God than himſelf. It is indeed eaſy 
to find enough that might be ſaid againſt this de- 
vice of Torniellus; yet if there were any neceſſity 
of holding the book of Judith to be canonical, I 
would rather chuſe to lay aſide all regard of pro- 
fane hiſtories, and build ſome defence upon this 
ground; than, by following the opinion of any o- 
ther, to violate, as they all do, the text itſelf. That 
Judith lived under none of the Per/ian kings, Bel- 
larmine (whoſe works I have not read, but find him 
cited by Torniellus) hath proved by many argu- 
ments. That ſhe lived not in the reign of Manaſ- 
ſes, Torniellus hath proved very ſubſtantially, ſhew- 
ing how the cardinal is driven, as it were, to break 
thro* a wall, in ſaying that the text was corrupted, 
where it ſpake of the deſtruction of the temple fore- 
going her time. That the kings Arphaxad and 
Nabuchodonoſor, found out by Torniellus, are the 
children of mere phantaſy, it is ſo plain, that it needs 
no proof at all. Wherefore we may truly ſay, that 
they, which have contended about the time of this 


a Judith 2. 23, 25. 
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years at the leaſt 3. that van-. 


hiſtory, being well furniſhed, of matter, wherewirh 
to confute each other, but wanting where wich to de- 
fend themſelves (like naked men in a meny field) 
have chas'd Holofernes out of all parts ot time, and 
N 


left him and his great expedition, eta aun, /a 
gue vins, in an age that never was, and in places that 
were never known. 7 LING 
Surely to find out tbe borders of Japheth, which 
were towards the ſouth, \ and ov. Ag Arabia, 
or the countries of Phud and Lud, that lay in . 
lofornes's his way; I think it would as much 
trouble coſmographers, as the former queſtion hath 
done chronologers. But I will not buſy my ſelf 
herewith; having already ſo far digreſſed, in ſhew- 
ing who lived not with Manaſſes, that I think it 
high time to return unto mine own work, and 
rehearſe what others I find to have had their part 


in the long time of his reign. 


SE r. VI. 


Of other princes and aftions that were in theſe 
| times. b „ 


„ firſt year of Manaſſes was the the laſt 
of Romulus ; after whoſe death, one year 
the Romans wanted a king. Then was Nums 
Pompilius a Sabin choſen 3. a eable- man and 
ſeeming very religious in his kind, He brought 
the rude people, which Romulus had emyloyed on- 
ly in wars, to ſome good civility, and a -more or- 
2 — * 5 yo This he effected by filling 

eir with ſuperſtition; as perſuading them, 
that he had — with a . called Ege- 
ria, who taught him many ceremonies, which he 
delivered unto the Romans as things of great im- 
portance. But all theſe devices of Numa were, in 
his own judgment, no better than mere deluſions, 
that ſerved only as rudiments, to bring the ſavage 
multitude of thieves and out-laws, gathered into 
one body by Ramalus, to ſome form of milder dif. 
cipline, than their boiſterous and wild natures 
was otherwiſe apt to entertain. This appeared by 
the books that were found in his grave, almoſt fix 
hundred years after his death, wherein the ſuper- 
ſtition taught by himſelf was condemned as vain. 
His grave was opened by chance, in digging a 
piece of ground that belong'd to one L. Petilius a 
ſcribe. Two coffins or cheſts of ſtone were in it, 
with an inſcription in Greek and Latin letters, which 
ſaid that Numa Pompilius the ſon of Pompo, king 
of the Romans lay there. In the one coffin was 
nothing found ; his body being utterly conſumed. 
In the other were his books wrapped up in two 
bundles of wax ; of his own conſtitutions ſeven, 
and other ſeven of philoſophy. They were not 
only uncorrupted, but in a manner freſh and new. 
The prætor of the city deſiring to have a ſight of 
theſe books, when he perceived whereunto they ten- 
ded, refuſed togdeliver them back to the owner, and 
offered to take a ſolemn oath, that they were a- 
gainſt the religion then in uſe. Hereupon the ſe- 
nate, without more ado, commanded them to be 
openly burnt. It ſeems that Numa did mean to 
acquit himſelf into wiſer ages which he thought 
would follow, as one that had not been fo fooliſh as 
to believe the doctrine wherein he inſtructed his 
own barbarous times. But the poiſon wherewith he 
had infected Rome when he ſat in his throne had 
not left working, when he miniſtred the anti- 
dote out of his grave. Had theſe books not 
come to light, until che days of Tully and Ceſar, 
when the miſt of ignorance was ſomewhat better 
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diſcuſſed; likely it is that they had not only eſ- 
caped the fire, but wrought ſome good (and per- 
adventure general) effect. Being as it was, they ſer- 
ved as a confutation, without remedy, of idolatry 
that was inveterate. | 
Numa reigned three and forty years in continual 
peace. After him Tullus Hoſtilius the third king 


choſen, in the ſix and fortieth year of Manaſes, and 


reigned two and thirty years, buſied, for the moſt 
part in war. He quarrelled with the Albanes, who 
met him in the field; but in regard of the danger, 
which both parts had cauſe to fear, that might grow 
unto them from the Thu/canes, cauſed them to be- 
think themſelves of a courſe, whereby, without ef- 
cuſion of ſo much blood as might make them too 
weak for a common enemy, it might be decided, 
who ſhould command, and who obey. 

There were in each camp three brethren twins 
born at one birth (Dionyſius ſays, that they were 
couſin-germans) of equal years and ſtrength, who 
were appointed to fight for their ſeveral countries. 
The end was, that the Horatii, champions for the 
Romans, got the victory, tho' two of them firſt loſt 
their lives. The three Curatii that fought for Alba 
(as Livy tells it) were all alive, and able to fight, 

et wounded, when two of their oppoſites were ſlain 
but the third Horatius, pretending fear, did run 
away, and thereby drew the others, who by reaſon 
of their hurts could not follow him with equal ſpeed, 
to follow him at ſuch diſtance one from another, 
that returning upon them, he ſlew them, as it had 
been in ſingle fight, man after man, ere they could 
Join together, and ſet upon him all at once. Dio- 
nyſius reports it ſomewhat otherwiſe, telling very 
particularly, what wounds were given and taken, 
and ſaying, that firſt one of the Horatii was lain, 
then one of the Curatii, then a ſecond Horatius, 
and laſtly the two Curatii, whom the third Hora- 
tius did cunningly ſever the one from the other, as 
is ſhewed betore. 

This is one of the moſt memorable things in the 
old Roman hiſtory, both in regard of the action it 
ſelf, wherein Rome was laid, as it were in wager, 
againſt Alba, and in reſpect of the great increaſe 
which thereby the Roman ſtate obtained. For the 
city of Alba did immediately become ſubject unto 
her own colony, and was ſhortly after, upon ſome 
treacherous dealing of their governour,utterly razed, 
the people being removed unto Rome, where they 
were made citizens, The ſtrong nation of the La- 
tins, whereof Alba, as the mother city, had been 
chief, became ere long dependant upon Rome, tho? 
not ſubject unto it, and divers petty ſtates adjacent, 
were by little and little taken in: which additions, 
that were ſmall, yet many, I will forbear to rehearſe 
(as being the works of ſundry ages, and few of 
them remarkable conſidered apart by themſelves) 
until ſuch time as this fourth empire, that is now 
in the infancy, ſhall grow to be the main ſubject 
of this hiſtory. 

The ſeventh year of Hippomenes in Athens, was 
current with the firſt of Manaſſes. Allo the three 
laſt governors for ten years, who followed Hippo- 
menes, were in the ſame king's time. Of theſe I 
find only the names, Leocrates, Apſander, and 
Erizias. Aſter Erizias yearly rulers were elected. 

Theſe governors for ten years were alſo of the 
race of Medon and Codrus, but their time of rule 
was ſhortned, and from term of lite reduced unto 
ten years; it being thought likely, that they would 
govern the better, when they knew, that they were 
afterwards to live private men under the command 


Dion. Halic. I. 1. fol. 43. & 45. 
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of others. I follow * Diony/ius of Halicarnaſſus, in ap- 
plying their times unto thoſe years of the Olym- 
piads, wherein the chronological table, following 
this work, doth ſet them,. For he not only 
profeſſeth himſelf to have taken great care in or- 
dering the reckoning of times; but hath noted 
always the years of the Greeks, how they did anſwer 
unto the things of Rome, throughout all the conti- 
nuance of his hiſtory. Whereas therefore he pla- 
ceth the building of Rome, in the firſt year of the 
ſeventh Olympiad, and affirms, that the ſame was 
the firſt year of Charop's government in Athens; I. 
hope I ſhall not need excuſe, for varying from Pau- 
ſanias, who ſets the beginning of theſe Athenians 


mewhat ſooner. | | 
the reign of Manaſſes it was, that Midas, 


om the poets feigned to have had aſſes ears, held 
the kingdom of Phrygia. Many fables were devi- 
ſed of him; eſpecially that he obtain'd of Bacchus, 
as a great gift, that all things which he ſhould 
touch, might immediately be chang'd into gold: 
by which means he had like to have been ſtarv'd 
(his meat and drink being ſubject to the ſame tranſ- 
formation) had not Bacchus delivered him from 
this miſerable faculty, by cauſing him to waſh him- 
ſelf in the river Pactolus, the ſtream whereof hath 
ever ſince forſooth abounded in that precious me- 
tal. Finally it is faid, he died by drinking bulls © 
blood; being invaded by the Scythians. 

In this age flouriſh'd that Antimachus, who (ſaith 
Plutarch in the life of Romulus) obſerv'd the moon's 
eclipſe at the foundation of Rome. 

The Mzlefians, or (as Euſebius hath it) the Athe- 
nians, having obtain'd ſome power by ſea, found- 
ed Macicratis a city on the eaſt of Egypt. P/am- 
miticus herein ſeems to have aſſiſted them, who uſed 
all meansof drawing the Greeks into Egypr, account- 
ing them his ſureſt — For neither Miletus, 
nor Athens, were now of power ſufficient to plant a 
colony in Egypt by force. 

About this time, Archias with his companion Mi 
cellus, and other Corinthians, founded ® Syracuſe in 
Sicily a city in after-times exceeding famous. | 

The city of Nicomedia, ſometime © Aſtacus, was 
inlarg'd and beautify'd in this age, by Zipartes na- 
tive of Thrace. Sibylla of Samus according to Pau- 
ſanias lived much about this time. 

About theſe times alſo was Croton founded upon 
the bay of Tarentum by Miſcellus, the companion of 
Archias that built Syracuſe: Strabo makes it ſome- 
what more ancient, and ſo doth Pauſanius. 

About the ſame time, the Parthenians, being of 
age, and baniſhed Lacedemon, were conducted by 
Phalantus into Italy, where it is ſaid they founded 
Tarentum but *Juſtin and Pauſanias find it built 
before, and by them conquer'd and amplify'd. Alſo 
about the ſame time, Manaſſes yet living, the city 
Phaſelis was founded in Pamphylia, Gela in Sicily, 
Interamne in the region of the Umbri, now called 
Urbin in Italy. About which time alſo Chalcedon in 
Ala, over-againit Byzantium (now Conſtantinople) 
was founded by the Megarenſes : who therefore were 
upbraided as blind, becauſe they 'choſe not the o- 
ther ſide of Boſphorus. It were a long work to 
rehearſe all that is ſaid to have been done in the five 
and fifty years of Manaſſes : that which hath alrea- 
dy been told is enough : the reſt, being not greatly 
worth remembrance, may well be omitted, reſer- 
ving only Ben Merodach and Nabulaſſar, to the bu- 


—_ that will ſhortly require more mention of 
em. 


b Plut. & Euſeb. © Whence in Strabo there is ſinus Aſtacenus, à part of Propont i; where 
d Juſtin, 1. 3. Paul. 1. 10. 
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CH AP. XXVIIIL 


Of the times from the death of Manaſſes 
to the deſtrut7ion of Jeruſalem. 


S. „ 
Of Ammon and Joſias. 


| MMON the ſon of Manaſſe, a man no 
leſs wicked than was his father before his 

- © Converſion, reſtored the exerciſe of all ſorts 

of idolatry : for which * God harder'd the hearts 
of his own ſervants 
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theſe places; but rather that £zekias, aſter the 
flight and death of Sennacherib, when Merodach 
oppoſed himſelf againſt Aſarhaddon, did uſe the ad- 
vantage which the faction in the north preſented 
unto him, and laid hold upon ſo much of the king- 
dom of 1/rael, as he was able to people. Other- 
wiſe alſo it is not improbable, that the Babyloman 
finding himfelf unable to deal with P/ammiticus in 
Syria (as wanting power to raiſe the ſiege of Azatus, 
tho? the town held out 29 years) did give unto Ma- 
naſſes, together with his liberty, as much in 1ſrael 
as himſelf could not ealily defend. This was a 
good way to break the amity that the kings of Ju- 
da had fo long held with thoſe of Egypt, by caſt- 


againſt him: who ſlew him ing a bone between them, and withal by this be- 


after he had reigned two years: Philo, Euſehi nefit of enlarging their territories with addition of 


and Nicephorus give him ten years, following 
Septuagint. 

Fofias ſucceeded unto Ammon, being but a child 
of eight years old. He began to ſeek after the 
God of David his father z and in his twelfth year 
he purged * Juda and Feruſalem from the high places, 
and the groves, and the carved and molten images : 
and they broke down in his ſight the altars of Baalim. 
He cauſed all the images, as well thoſe which were 
graven, as molten, to be ftamp'd to powder, and 
ſtrew'd on their graves that had er them: and 
this he commanded to be done throughout all his 
dominions. He alſo ſlew thoſe that ſacrified to the 
ſun and moon, and cauſed the chariots and horſes 
of the ſun to be burnt. Of J7oſas it was prophe- 
fied, in the time of Jeroboam the firſt, when he e- 
rected the golden calf at Bethel, that a child ſhould 
be born unto the houſe of David, Jofias by name, 
and © upon thee (ſaid the prophet ſpeaking to the al- 
tar) ſhall he ſacrifice the prieſts of the high places, 
that burn incenſe upon thee. A prophecy very re- 
markable. 

In the 18th year of his reign, he rebuilt and re- 
paired the temple, at which time Helkiah the prieſt 
found the book of Moſes called Deuteronomy, or, 
of the Law, which he ſent to the king: which 
when he had cauſed to be read before him, and con- 
ſidered of the ſevere commandments therein written, 
the proſperity promiſed to thoſe that obſerve them, 
and the ſorrow and extirpation to the reſt, he rent 
his garments, and commanded Helkiah, and others, 
to ask counſel of the propheteſs Huldabh, or Olda, 
concerning the book, who anſwered the meſſengers 
in theſe words: 4 Thus ſaith the Lord, behold I will 
bring evil upon this place, and upon the inhabitants 
thereof, even all the curſes that are written in the 
book, which they have read before the king of Juda, 
becauſe they have forſaken me, and burnt incenſe to 
other Gods. Only for the*© king himſelf, becauſe he 
was a lover of God and of his laws, it was promis'd 
that this evil ſhould not fall on Juda and Feruſa- 
lem in his days, but that he himſelf ſhould inherit 
his grave in peace. 

Joſias aſſembled the elders, cauſed the book to be 
read unto them, made a covenant with the Lord, 
and cauſed. all that were found in Jeruſalem and Ben- 
jamin to do the like, promiſing thereby to obſerve 
the laws and commandments in the book contained, 
The execution done by Jeſias upon the altar, 
idols, monuments, and bones of the talſe prophets, 
at Bethel, argueth his dominion to have extended 


unto thoſe countries, that had been part of the 


kingdom of the ten tribes. Yet I do not think, 


that any victory of Joſias in war got poſſeſſion of 
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more than they could challenge, to redeem the 
friendſhip of the Jes, which had been loſt by in- 
juries done, in ſeeking 
own, When it is ſaid, that Manaſſes did after his 
deliverance from impriſonment, * put captains of war 
in all the ſtrong cities of Juda; it may be that ſome 
ſuch buſineſs is intimated, as the taking poſſeſſion, 
and fortifying of places deliver'd into his hands, 


to bereave them of their 


For though it be manifeſt that he took much pains, 


in making Jeruſalem it ſelf more defenſible ; yet 
I ſhould rather believe, that he, having already 
compounded with the Babylonian, did forti 
ſelt againſt the Egyprians, whoſe ſide he had for- 
ſaken, than that he travelled in making ſuch pro- 
viſions, only for his mind's ſake. The earneſtneſs 
of Joſias in the king of Babel's quarrel doth argue, 
that the compoſition which Mazaſes had made, 
with that king or his anceſtor, was upon ſuch friend- 
ly terms, as required not only a faithful obſervation, 
but a thankful 
ſuffice to make Joſias ſit ſtill, and hold himſelf quiet 
in good neutrality, when Pharaoh Neco king of E- 
Gt paſſed along by him, to war upon the countries 
about the river of Euphrates. 


fy him- 


requital. For no perſuafions could 


The laſt year of Fofias's it was, when as Neco, 


the ſon of P/ammiticus, came with a powerful army 
towards the border of Judea, determining to paſs 
that way being the neareſt towards 8 Euphrates, ei- 
ther to ſtrengthen the paſſages of that river about 
Carchemiſh or Cercuſium, for the defence of Syria 
(as long after this, Diocleſian is ſaid by Ammianus 
Marcellinus to have done) or perhaps to invade Sy- 
ria it ſelf. For it ſeemeth that the travel of Pſam- 
miticus had not been idlly conſumed about that 
one town of Axotus, but had put the Egyptians in 
poſſeſſion of no ſmall part of Syria, eſpecially in 
thoſe quarters, that had formerly belonged unto the 
Adads kings of Damaſco. 


Neither was the induſtry of Neco leſs than his 
father's had been, in purſuing the war againſt Ba- 
bel. In which war, two things may greatly have 


availd the Egyptians, and advanc'd their affairs 


and hopes: the extraordinary valour of the mer- 
cenary Greeks, ghat were far better ſoldiers than 
Egypt could of it ſelf afford; and the danger wherein 
Aria ſtood, by the force of the Medes, which un- 
der the command of more abſolute princes began to 
feel it ſelf better, and to ſhew what it could do. 
Theſe were great helps, but of ſhorter endurance 
than was the war; as in place more convenient ſhall 
be noted. At the preſent it ſeems, that either {ome 
preparation of the Chaldeans to reconquer, did en- 
force, or ſome diſability of theirs to make reſiſtance, 
did invite the king of Egypt into the countries border- 
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ing upon Euphrates whither Pharaoh Neco aſcend- 
ed with a mighty army. | | o 

Theſe two great monarchs, having their ſwords 
drawn, and contending for the empire of that 
part of the world, Fofias adviſed with himſelf to 
which of theſe he might adhere, having his territo- 
ry ſet in the mid way between both, ſo as the one 
could not invade the other, but that they muſt of 
neceſſity tread upon the very face and body of his 
CO : now tho? it were ſo, that Neco himſelf de- 
ſired by his embaſſadors * leave to paſs along by Ju- 
dea, proteſting that he directed himſelf againſt the 
AHrians only, without all harmful purpoſe againft 
Fofias ; yet all ſufficed not, but the king of //rae/ 
would needs fight with him. | 

Many examples there were, which taught what 
little good the friendſhip of Egypt could bring 
to thoſe that had affiance therein: as that of Hoſea, 
the laſt king of 3 who, when he fell from the 
dependance of the Mirian, and wholly truſted to 
Sabacus or Sous, king of Egypt, was utterly diſ- 
appointed of his hopes, and in concluſion loſt both 
his life and eſtate, which the Mirian ſo rooted up, 
and tore in pieces, as it could never after be ga- 
thered together or re- planted. The calamities alſo, 
that fell upon Juda in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years of Ezekia, whilſt that good king and his 
people relied upon Setbon, and more lately, the 
impriſonment of Manaſſes, were documents of 
ſufficient proof, to ſhew the ill aſſurance, that was 
in the help of the Egyptians, who (near neighbours 
tho” they were) were always unready, when the ne- 
ceſſities of their friends required their aſſiſtance. 
The remembrance hereof might be the reaſon why 
Weco did not ſeek to have the Jews renew their an- 
cient league with him, but only craved that the 
would be contented to ſit ſtill, and behold the — 
time between him and the Mrians. This was an 
eaſy thing to grant, ſeeing that the countenance of 
ſuch an army, as did ſoon after this out-face Nabu- 
laſſar, upon his own borders, left unto the Jews a 
lawful excuſe of fear, had they forborn to give it 
any check upon the way. Wherefore I believe, 
that this religious and virtuous prince Fofias was 
not ſtirred up only by politick reſpects, to ſtop the 
way of Neco, but thought himſelf bound in faith 
and honour, to do his beſt in defence of the Baby- 
lonian crown; whereunto his kingdom was obliged, 
either by covenant made at the enlargement of Ma- 
naſſes, or by the gift of ſuch part as he held in the 
kingdom of the ten tribes. As for the princes and 
people of Fuda, they had now a good occaſion to 
ſhew, both unto the Babylonians, of what importance 
their friendſhip was, and to the Egyptians, what a 
valiant nation they had abandoned, and thereby 
made their enemy. 

Some think, that this action of Joſias was con- 
trary to the advice of Feremy the prophet ; which 
I do not find in the prophecy of Feremy, nor can 
find reaſon to believe. Others holt opinion, that 
he forgat to ask the counſel of God : and this is 
very likely, ſeeing he might believe that an enter- 
priſe grounded upon fidelity and thankfulneſs, due 
to the king of Babel, could not but be diſpleaſing 
unto the Lord. But the wickedneſs of the people 
(in whom the corruptions of former times had 
taken ſuch root, as all the care of Joſias in reform- 
ing the land could not pluck up) was queſtionleſs 
tar from hearkening how: the matter would ſtand 
with God's pleaſure, and much farther from en- 
quiring into his ſecret will, wherein it was deter- 
mined, that their good king, whoſe life ſtood be- 
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tween them arid their puniſhment, ſhould now be 
taken from among them, and that in ſuch ſort, as 
his death ſhould give entrance to the miſeries en- 
fuing. So Jas, levying all the ſtrength he - 
could make, near unto Megiddo, in the half tribe 
of Manaſſer, encounter'd Neco and there he re- 
ceived the ſtroke of death, which lingring about 
him till he came to Jeruſalem, brought him to the 
fepulchres of his anceſtors. His loſs' was greatly 
bewailed of all the people and princes of Juda, 
eſpecially of Jeremy the prophet ; who inſerted a 
ſorrowful remembrance thereof in his book of 
d Lamentations. 3 


S ES r. II. 
0 


harach Neco, that fought with Joſias: Of Je- 
hoahaz and Jehoiakim, kings of Juda. 


P theſe wars, and particularly of this victo- 
O ry, Herodotus hath mention, among the acts 
of Neco. He tells us of this king, that he went 
about to make a channel, whereby ſhips might paſs 
out of Nilus into the Red ſea. It ſhould have 
reached above an hundred miles in length, and been 
wide enough for two gallies to row in front, But 
in the midſt of the work, an oracle foretold that 
the barbarians ſhould have the benefit of it, which 
cauſed Veco to deſiſt when half was done. There 
were conſumed in this toilſome buſineſs twelve hun- 
dred thouſand =. wrt, a loſs great enough to 
make the king forſake his enterpriſe, without 
troubling the oracle for admonition. Howlgever 
it were, he was not a man to be idle ; therefore he 
built a fleet, and levied a great army, wherewith 
he marched againſt the king of Babel. In this ex- 
pedition he uſed the ſervice, as well of his navy as 
of his land forces; but no particular exploits of his 
therein are found recorded, fave only this victory 
againſt Fofias, where Herodotus calls the place Mag- 
dolus, and the Fews Syrians ; which is a ſmall er- 
ror, ſeeing that Judea was a province of Syria, and 
Magdolus or Magdala is taken to have been the 
fame place (thongh diverſly named) in which this 
battle was fought. After this, Necus took the city 
of Cadytis, which was rhaps Carchemiſh, by Eu- 
phrates, and made himſelf lord in a manner of all 
Syria, as e Joſephus witneſſeth. 

Particularly we find, that the Phenicians, one 
of the moſt powerful nations in Syria, were his ſub- 
jects, and that by his command they ſurrounded all, 
Africa, * ſetting fail from the gulf of Arabia, and 
ſo paſſing along all the coaft, whereon they both 
landed, as need required, and ſowed corn for their 
ſuſtenance, in that long voyage which laſted three 
years. This was the firſt navigation about Africa, 
wherein that great Cape, now called of good hope, 
was diſcovered ; which after was forgotten, until 
Vaſco de Gama, the Portugueſe, found it out, follow- 
ing a contrary courſe to that which the Phenicians 
held; for they, beginning in the eaſt, ran the way 
of the ſun, fouth and then weſtward, after which 
they returned home by the pillars and ſtreights of 
Hercules (as the name was then) called now the 
ſtreights of Gibraltar, having Africk ſtill on the 
right-hand: but the Portugueſe, beginning their voy- 
age not far from the ſame ſtreights, leave 4/rick 
on the larboard, and bend their courſe unto the 
eaſt, That report of the Phenicians, which Hero- 
dotus durſt not believe, how the ſun in this journey 
was on their right-hand, that is, on the north ſide 
of them, is a matter of neceſſary truth ; and the 
obſervation then made hereof makes me the bet- 
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ter to believe, that ſuch a voyage was indeed per- 
formed. 6 ot 
But leaving theſe diſcourſes of Neco's magnifi- 
cence, let us tell what he did in matters more im- 
porting his eſtate. The people of Juda, while the 
Egyptians were buſy at Carchemiſh, had made Je- 
hoahaz their king, in the room of his father Jofeas. 
The prophet * Jeremy calls this new king Shallum 
by the name of his younger brother ; alluding per- 
haps to the ſhort reign of Shallum king of the ten 
* 9 for Shallum of [ſrael reigned but one month, 
Jeboabaz no more than three. He was not the 
eldeſt ſon of Jas. Wherefore it may ſeem that 
he was ſet up as the beſt affected unto the king of 
Babel; the reſt of his nous Eng more inclined to 
the Egyptian, as appears by the ſequel. An idol 
he _ and chr AA For re 2 
Neco had diſpatched his buſineſs in the north parts 
of Fyria, then did he take order for the affairs of Ju- 
dea. This country was now ſo far from making any 
reſiſtance, that the king himſelf came from Riblath 
in the land of Hamath, where the matter went ſo ill 
on his ſide, that Neco did caſt him into bonds, and 
carry him priſoner into Egypt, giving away his 
kingdom to Eliakim his elder brother, to whom 
of right it did belong. This city of Riblath, in 
after- times called Antiochia, was a place unhappy 
to the kings and princes of Juda, as may be obſerv'd 
in divers examples. Yet here 7ehozakim, together 
with his new name, got his kingdom; an ill gain, 
ſince he could no better uſe it. But however Fehoi- 
akim thrived by the bargain, Pharaoh ſped well, 
making that kingdom tributary, without any ſtroke 
1 ſtricken, which three months before was too ſtout to 
1 give him peace, when he deſired it. Certain it is, 
that in his march outward, Neco had a greater task 
lying upon his hands, than would permit him to 
waſte his forces upon Judea: but now the reputation 
of his good ſucceſs at Megiddo and Carchemiſh, to- 
gether with the diſſenſion of the princes Ts ſons 
(of whom the eldeſt is probably thought to have 
ſtormed at the preferment of his younger brother) 
gavehim power to do even what ſhould pleaſe him- 
ſelf. Yet he did forbear to make a conqueſt of the 
land; perhaps upon the fame reaſon which had 
made him ſo earneſt in ſeeking to hold peace with 
it. For the Jews had ſuffered much in the Egypri- 
ans quarrel, and being left by theſe their friends, in 
I time of need, unto all extremities, were driven to 
1 forſake that party, and join with the enemies ; to 
. whom if they ſhew'd themſelves faithful, who could 
blame them? It was therefore enough to reclaim 
them, ſeeing they were ſuch a people, as would 
not upon every occaſion ſhift ſide, but endure more 
than Pharaoh, in the pride of his victories, thought 
thar any henceforth ſhould lay upon them: ſo good 
a patron did he mean to be unto them. Neverthe- 
leb he laid upon them a tribute of an hundred ta- 
lents of ſilver, and one talent of gold; that ſo he 
might both reap at the preſent ſome fruit of his 
pains taken, and leave unto them ſome document, in 
the future, of greater puniſhment than verbal an- 
ger, due to them, if they ſhould rebel, So he 
departed, carrying along with him into Egypt the 
unfortunate king Fehoabhaz, who died in his capti- 
vity. 
he reign of Fehoahaz was included in the end 
of his father's laſt year; otherwiſe it would hardly 
be found, that Zehozakim his ſucceſſor did reign ten 
whole years,whereas the ſcriptures give him eleven; 
that are current, and incompleat. If any man will 
rather caſt the three months of this ſhort reign into 
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the firſt year of the brother, than into the fathers 
laſt; the ſame arguments that ſhall maintain his opj. 
nion, will alſo proye the matter to be unworthy of 
diſputation: z- and ſo I leave lit. $7 

Jehoiatim, in impiety, was like his brother, in 
faction he was altogether Egyptian, as having re. 
ceived his crown at the hand of Pharaob. The 
wickedneſs of theſe laſt kings, being expreſſed in 
ſcripture none otherwiſe than by general wor 
with reference to all the evil that their fathers 
had done; makes it apparent, that the poiſon 
wherewith 4haz and Mana/jes had infected the land, 
was not fo expelled by the | zealous goodneſs of 
Joſias, but that it ſtill cleaved unto the chief of the 
people, b Ne unto the chief of the prieſts alſo ; and 
therefore it was not ſtrange that the kings had 
their part therein, The royal authority was much 
abaſed by the dangers wherein the country ſtood, 
in this troubleſome age: the princes did in a man- 
ner what they liſted ; neither would the- kings for. 
bear to profeſs, that they could deny them nothing. 
Yet the beginning of Zehoiakim had the counte- 
nance of the Egyptian to grace it, which made him 
inſolent and cruel ; as we find by that example of 
his dealing with Uria the prophet : tho' herein 
alſo the princes do appear to have been inſtigators. 
This by man denounced God's judgments againſt 
the city, and temple, in like fort as other prophets 
had formerly done, and did in the ſame age. The 
king, with all the men of power, and all the prin- 
ces, hearing of this, determined to put him to death. 
Hereupon the poor man fled into Egypt but ſuch 
regard was had unto Fehoiakim, that Uria was de- 
livered unto his ambaſſador, and ſent back to the 
death; contrary to the cuſtom uſed, both in thoſe 
days and ſince among all civil nations of giving 
refuge unto ſtrangers, that are not held guil 
of ſuch inhuman crimes, as for the general good 
2 mankind ſhould be exempted from all privi- 
ege. | 
It concerned Pharaoh to give all contentment 
ponney to Jehoiakim ; for the Aſſyrian lion, that 

not ſtirred in many years, began about theſe 

times, to roar ſo loud upon the banks of Eupbra- 
tes, that his voice was heard unto N7lus, threatni 
to make himſelt lord of all the foreſt. The cau- 
ſes that hitherto had withdrawn the houſe of 
Merodach from oppoſing the Egyptian in his con- 
queſts of Hria, require our conſideration in this 
place; before we proceed to commit them together 
at Carchemiſh, where ſhortly after this the glory 
of Egypt is to fall. 


ger . 


Of the kings of Babylon and Media. Hou it came 
to paſs that the kings of Babel could not give at- 
tendance on their buſineſs in Syria; which cauſed 
them to loſe that province. 


Erodach the fon of Baladan, who taking the 
advantage that Sennacherib's miſadventure 
and death, together with the diſſenſion between 
his children preſented, made himſelf king of Baby- 
lon, was eleven years troubled + with a powerful 
enemy Aſarhaddon the ſon of Sennacherib, reigning, 
over the Myrians in Nineveb ; from whom whilſt 
he could not any other way divert his cares, he 
was fain to omit all buſineſs in Syria, and (as hath 
been formerly ſhewed) to make over unto Eze- 
kia ſome part of the kingdom of the ten tribes. 
From this moleſtation, the death of Aſarhaddon 
did not only ſet him free, but gave unto him 
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— | th the whole kingdom. 
How greatly this was to the liking of the 40 
4. will not here ſtand to enquire; his long 
reign following, and his. little intermeddling in 
matters of Syria make it plain, that he had work 
enough at home, either in defending or eſtabliſh- 
ing that which he had gotten. Joſephus gives him 
the honour of having won Nineveh it felt z which 
we may believe; but ſurely he did not hold it long. 
For in the times ſoon following, that great city 
was free, and vanquiſhed Phraortes the Median. 
Perhaps it yielded upon ſome capitulation: and re- 
fuſed afterwards to continue ſubject when the king 
being of the Chaldean race, preferred Babylon be- 
fore it. 
Some think that this was the 4{jrian king whoſe 
captains took Manaſſes priſoner ; but I rather be- 
lieve thoſe that hold the contrary ; for which 1 
have given my reaſons in due place. To fay truth, 
I find little cauſe why Merodach ſhould havelook- 
ed into thoſe parts, as long as the Jews were his 
friends, and the Egyptians, that maligned the north- 
ern empire, held themſelves quiet at home, which 
was until the time of P/ammiticus, about the end of 
this king's reign, or the beginning of his ſon, 
Ben Merodach the ſon and ſucceſſor of this king, 
is not mentioned in the ſcriptures; yet 1s he 
named by good conſent of authors, and that f. 
little of his doings. The length of his reign is 
gathered by inference to have been one and mon 
years, for ſo much remaineth of the time that paſ- 
ſed between the beginning of his father's and his 
nephew's reigns (which is a known ſum) deduct- 
ing the years of his father, and of his ſon Nabu- 
laſſar. This (as I take it) was he that had Ma- 
naſſes priſoner, and releasd him. He ſped ill in 
Syria, where Pſammiticus, by virtue of his merce- 
nary Greeks, did much prevail. This may have 
been ſome cauſe that he releaſed Manaſſes, and did 
put into his hands ſome more of the kingdom 
of Samaria : which is made probable by circum- 
ſtances alledged before. | 
Nabulaſſar, that reigned in Babylon after his fa- 
ther Ben Merodach, had greater buſineſs in his own 
kingdom, than would permit him to look abroad; 
inſomuch as it may be thought to have been a great 
negligence or overſight of P/ammiticus and Neco, 
that they did not occupy ſome good part of his 
dominions beyond Euphrates. For it was in his 
time, that Phraortes king of the Medes invaded 
Aria, and beſieged Nineveb; from whence he 
was not repelled by any force of Nabulaſſar, but 
conſtrained to remove by the coming of Scythians, 
who in theſe agaes did overflow thoſe parts of the 
world, laying hold upon all that they could maſter 
by ſtrong hand. Of theſe Scythians, and the lord- 
ſhip that they held in Aſia, it is convenient that I 
ſpeak in this place; ſhewing briefly aforehand, how 
the Medes, upon whom they firſt fell, were buſied 
in the ſame times with hopes of conquering AHria. 
Phraortes, the ſon of Deioces, king of the Medes, 
having by many victories enlarged his dominions, 
conceived at length a fair poſſibility of making 
himſelf lord of Nineveh. | 
That city (as * Herodotus reports it) having been 
a ſoveraign lady, was not forſaken of all her de- 
endants; yet remained in ſuch caſe, that of her- 
elf ſhe was well enough. _ | 
This makes it plain, that howſoever Merodach 
had gotten poſſeſſion of this imperial ſeat, and made 
it ſubject as was the reſt of the country; yet it 
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found the means to ſet: it ſelf at liberty: as after 


this again it did appear, when it had, been regain- 


ed by Nabulaſar: his grand -child. e nent bol 
Sharp ta” the very novelty of ſudden vio- 
lence, uſe to diſmay any ſtate or country, not inur'd 
to the like: but cuſtom of danger hardneth even thoſe 
that are unwarlike. Nineveb had been the palace 
of * valiant kings lately reigning therein; it 
had ſuffered, and reſiſted all the fury, where with 
either domeſtic tumults between the ſons of Sen- 
nacherib, or foreign war of the Babylonians, could 
afflict it: and therefore it is the leſs wonderful, that 
Phraortes did ſpeed fo ill in his journey againſt it. 
He and the moſt of his army periſhed in that ex- 
pedition: whereof I find no particular circumſtan- 
ces (perhaps he undervalued their forces, and brought 
a leſs power than was needful.) It is enough that 
we may herein believe Herodotußx. \ 
Cyaxares, the ſon of Phraortes, a braver man of 
war than his father, won as much of Aſia the leſs, 
as lay caſtward from the river of Halys z he ſought 
revenge upon the AHrians for the death of his fa- 
ther, and beſieged Nineveh it ſelf, having a pur- 
poſe to deſtroy it. I rather believe Euſebius, That 
be took the city and fulfilled his diſpleaſure upon it, 
than Herodotus, That the Scythian army came upon 
him whilſt be lay before it. For where equal au- 


thorities are contradictory, (as Euſebins, tho? far 
peak later than Herodotus, yet having ſeen other au- 


thors, that are now loſt, is to be valued - accord- 
ing to his great reading) there do I hold it beft, 
to yield unto the beſt likelihoods. wee. of 
To think that the Scythians came upon Cyaxares, 
whilſt he lay before Nineveb, were to accuſe him 
of greater improvidence, than ought, to be ſuſpec- 
ted in one commended as a good ſoldier. . But 
to ſuppoſe that he was fain to leave the town, 
when a war ſo dangerous ſell upon his own coun- 
try, doth well agree both with the condition of 
ſuch buſineſs, as that Scy:hian. expedition brought 
into thoſe parts, and with the ſtate. of the Chalde- 
an and Af/yrian affairs enſuing. , _ 
The deſtruction of this great city is both foretold 
in the book of Tobit, and there ſet down as hap- 
pening about theſe times; of which book whoſo- 
ever was the author, he was ancient enough to know 
the ſtory of thoſe ages, and hath committed no 
ſuch error in reckoning of times, as ſhould cauſe 
us to diſtruſt him in this. As for the prophecy of 
Nahum, tho? it be not limited to any certain term, 
yet it appears to have taken effect, in the final de- 
ſtruction of Nine veb by Nabuchodonoſor, according 
to the common opinion. For the prophet hath 
mention of a conqueſt of Egypt, foregoing this ca- 
lamity, whereof we will {| in due place. Some 
that aſcribe more authority, than the reformed 
churches yield, to the book of Tobit, are careful, 
as in a matter of neceſſity, to affirm, that about 
theſe times Nineveh was taken; but they attribute 
(oonjecturally) the victory over it, to Ben Mero- 


dach. a needleſs conjecture, if the place of Euſe- 


bius be well conſidered. Yet I hold it probable, that 
Nabulaſſar the ſon of Ben Merodach did ſeize up- 


on it, and place a king or viceroy therein, about 


ſuch time as the country of 4//yria was abando- 
ned by Cyaxeres, when the Scythian war over- 
whelmed Media. For then was the conqueſt 
wrought out ready to his hand; the ſwelling ſpi- 
rits of the Ninevites were allay'd, and their. ma- 


lice to Babylon ſo much aſſwaged, that it might be 


thought a great favour, if Nubulaſſar, appointing 
unto them a peculiar king, took him and them 
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into protection: * afterwards, to their con- 
fuſion, this unthankfu) people and their king re- 
belled again, as ſhall'be ſhewed in the reign of Na- 
buchodonofor eg nou 


SECT. IV. 


be great expedition of the Scythians, who ruled in 
Aſia eight and twenty years. 


+ I. 
The time of this expedition. 


| OW that I have ſhewed, what impediment 
1 N was given by the Mrians and the Medes, 
to the Babylonians, who thereby were much diſa- 
bled to perform any action of worth upon the 
Egyptians in Syria; it is time that I ſpeak of that 
great Scythian expedition, which grievoully af- 
flicted not only the Babylonians, but the Medes and 
Lydians, with the countries adjacent, in ſuch wiſe 
that part of the trouble redounded even to the E- 
gyptians themſelves. Of the Scythian people in ge- 
neral, Herodotus makes large diſcourſe, but 
interlaced, as of matter ill known, with _ fa- 
bles; of this expedition he tells many particulars, 
but ill agreeing with conſent of time. Concernin 
his fabulous rts, it will be needleſs to recite 
them, for they are far enough diſtant from the bu- 
ſineſs in hand. The computation of times, which 
by inference out of his relations, may ſeem v 
ſtrange, needeth ſome anſwer in this place: leſt 
otherwiſe I ſhould either ſeem to make my ſelf too 
bold with an author, in citing him after a manner 
different from his own tale, or elſe to be too for- 
= of my ſelf, in bringing to act upon the ſtage 

ſe perſons which I had already buried. Eight 
and twenty years he faith that the Scythians reign'd 
in Afia, before Cyaxares delivered the country from 
them. Yet he rts a war, between Cyaxares 


and Halyattes the Lydian, as foregoing the ſiege of 


Nineveh ; the ſiege of Nineveh being ere the Scy- 
thians came. And further he tells, how the Scythi- 
ans, having vanquiſhed the Medes, did paſs into 
Syria, and were encounter'd in Paleſtina by Pſam- 
miticus king of Egypt, who by gifts and entreaty 
procured them to depart from him. Theſe narra- 
tions of Herodotus may, every one of them, be true, 
tho” not in ſuch order of time as he hath marſhaPd 
them. For Pſammiticus was dead, before Cyaxares 
began to reign: and Cyaxares had ſpent half of his 
forty years, ere Halyattes was king of Lydia ; fo 
that he could not, after thoſe Lydian wars, reign 
eight and twenty years together with the Scythians. 
It is true, that 1 doth alſo call Pſammis, the 
ſon of Pharaoh Neco, by the name of Pſammiti- 
cus; and this king P/ammis may, by ſome ſtrain'd 
conjecture, - be thought to have been he that met 
with the Scythians ; for he lived with both Cyaxares 
and Halyattes. But Euſebius himſelf refers all that 
buſineſs of the Scythian eruption into Paleſtina, to 
Pſammiticus the father of Neco, whom he leaves 
dead before the reign of Halyattes, Therefore I 
dare not rely upon Herodotus in this matter, other- 
wiſe than to believe him, that ſuch things were in 
theſe ages, though not in ſuch order as he ſets them 
down. ' 

It remains, that I collect as well as I can thoſe 
memorials which I find of this expedition ſcattered 
in divers places; a work neceſſary, for that the 
greatneſs of this action was ſuch, as ought not to 
be omitted in a general hiſtory ; yet not eaſy, the 
conſent of thoſe that have written thereof being no- 
thing near to uniformity. 


" twen 
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I have noted before, that in the reign of Ars, 
king of Lydia, the Cimmerians over-ran that king. 
dom, and were not expelled, until Halyattes, the 
nephew of Ardys, got the upper hand of them. In 
theſe times ous = eg oy erp and Hah. 
attes, are we to e eight and twenty years, 
wherein the Scythians reigned over Afa: Now 
foraſmuch as Pſ/ammiticus the Egyptian had ſome 
dealings with the Scythians, even in the height of 
their E we muſt needs allow more than 
one or two of his laſt years unto this their domi- 


nion. But the beginning of Halyarres's reign in 


Lydia, being three and twenty years compleat af. 
ter the death of P/ammiticus, leaves the ſpace very 
ſcant, either for the great victories of the Seyrbians, 
neceſſarily ſuppoſed before they could meet the E- 
£yptian in Syria, or for thoſe many loſſes, which 
they muſt have received ere they could be driven 
quite away. To increaſe this difficulty, the victo- 
rious reign of Nabuchodonoſor in Babylon is of no 
imall moment. For how may we think it poſſi. 
ble, that he ſhould have adventured the ſtrength 


of his ki tians and Jews, 


ingdom againſt the Eg) 

had he ſtood in dally fear of le lng his own; to 
a more mighty nation, that lay upon his neck? To 
ſpeak ſimply ; as it appears to me, the victories 


g aſcribed to Cyaxares and Halyattes, over theſe war- 


like people, were not obtained againſt the whole 
body of their army, but were the defeatures of ſome 
troops, that infeſted their ſeveral kingdoms ; other 


ery —_—_— and among theſe, Nabulaſſar having the 


ike ſucceſs, when the pleaſures of A/ia had molli- 
fied the courage of theſe hardy northern lads. 
Wherefore we may probably annex the eight and 
ty years of the Scythians rule, to as many al- 
molt the laſt of Nabulaſſar's reign, in compaſs 
whereof their power was at the greateſt. This is all 
that I can ſay of the time, wherein Afa ſuffered the 
violence of theſe oppreſſors. 


7. I. 


What nations they were that broke into Aſia; with 
the cauſe of their journey. 


Ouching the expedition it ſelf, Herodotus tells 

us, that the Cimmerians, being driven out of 

their country by the Scyihians, invaded and waſted 
ſome part of Afa; and that the Scythiant, not con- 
tented with having won the land of the Cimmert- 
ans, did follow them, I know not why, into far re- 
moved quarters of the world, ſo (as it were by 
chance) falling upon Media and Egypt, in this pur- 
ſuit of men that were gone another way into Ly- 
dia. Hereby we may gather that the Cimmerians 
were an odious and baſe people; the Scythians, as 
miſchievous and fooliſh ; or elſe Herodotus, and 
ſome other of his countrymen, great ſlanderers of 
thoſe by whom their nation had been beaten, and 
Fonia more than once grievouſly ranſack d. The 
valour of the Cimmeriaus or Cimbrians.is fo 

well known, and their many co ſo well teſti- 
fied in hiſtories of divers natiotis, that the malice of 
the Greeks is inſufficient to ſtain them with the note 
of cowards. Theſe were the poſterity of Gomer, 
who peopled the greateſt part of our weſtetn world, 
and whoſe re- flow did overwhelm no. ſmall portion 
of Greece and Aſia, as well before and after, as in 
the age whereof we do now intreat. He that 
would more largely inform himſelf of their original 
and actions, may peruſe Goropius Becanus's Ama- 
Zonica; of many things in which book, that may 
be verified, which the learned Ortelius is faid to 
have ſpoken of all Goropius's works, That it is ea/) 


to laugh at them, but hard to confute them. There 
| | we 
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e find it proved, by ſuch arguments and authori- 
Aer as are not lightly to be regarded, chat the CI- 
merians, Heythians, and Sarmatians, were all of one 
lineage and nation, howſoever diſtinguiſned in name, 
by reaſon of their divers tribes, profeſſions, or per- 
haps dialect of ſpeech. tower indeed hath men- 
tion of the Cimmeriansz whoſe country whether he 
placeth in the weſt, as near unto the ocean and 
bounds of the earth, or in the north, as being far 
from the ſun, and covered with eternal darkneſs, 
certain it is that he would have them near neigh- 
bours to hell; for he had the fame quarrel to them 
which Herodotus had, and therefore belike would 
have made them ſeem a kind of goblins. It was 
the manner of this great poet (as Herodotus writing 
his life affirms) to inſert into his works the names 
of ſuch as lived in his own times, making ſuch 
mention of them, as the or ill, done by them 
to himſelf, deſerved. for this reaſon it is 
* by Euftathius, that the Cimmerians were 

diſgraced by him, becauſe they had waſted 
his country. Perhaps, that invaſion of Phrygia 
by the Amazons, whereof Homer puts a remem- 
brance into Priamus's diſcourſe with Helen, was the 
very ſame, which Euſebius noteth to have happen'd 
ſomewhat before the age of Homer, at what time 
the Cimmerians with the Amazons together invaded 

Aſia. | 

"This is certain, that both the Amazons and the 

Cimmerii (who in after-times were called Cimbri 
did often break into Greece and Afia ; which tho 
it be not in terms written, that they did 
with joint forces, yet ſeeing they invaded the ſelf- 
fame places, it may well be gathered, that they 
were COmpanions. Journey of the Amazons 
into Greece, mentioned alſo by Euſebius, was by the 


ſtreights of the Cimmerians, as we find in *Diodore, 


who further telleth us, that the Scythians therein 
gave them aſſiſtance. > The ſame author, before his 
entry into thoſe diſcourſes of the Amazons, which 
himſelf acknowledgeth to be fabulous, doth rt 
them to have been wives of the Scythians, and no 
leſs warlike than their husbands ; alledging the ex- 
ample of that queen, who is ſaid to have flain the 
great Perſian Cyrus. That it was the manner of 
the Cimbri to carry their wives along with them to 
the wars, and how def the c e was of 
thoſe women, the terrible deſcent of them into Itah, 
when Marius the Roman overthrew them, gives 
proof ſufficient. I will not here enter into a diſ- 
courſe of the Amazons; another place will give me 
better leiſure to ſpeak of them: but ſeeing that they 
are noted by divers hiſtorians to have belonged unto 
the Cimmerians, to the Scythians, and to the Sar- 
matians, we may therefore the better approve Goro- 
piuss concluſion, that theſe three nations were one, 
at leaſt that they were near allies. 

Now as concerning theexpulſion of the Cimmerians 
by the Scytbians, it appears to have been none other 
than the ſending a colony of them forth into Aſia, 
with an army of Scyrhians to help them, in purcha- 
ling a new ſeat, and eſtabliſhing the plantation. 

he Sarmatians alſo. were companions in this 
Journey. For the city of Novograd in Naſſia 
(which country is the ſame that was call'd Sarmatsa) 
ſtood in their way homewards, as ſhall anon be 
further ſhew'd. So that all the north was up in 
arms: and therefore it is no-marvel, though many 
countries felt the weight of this great inundation. 
Such another voyage was that, which the ſame 
people made five hundred years and more after 
this, when they were encounter'd by the Romans. 


» Djod. 1. 4.c. 2. t Diod. I. 2.c. 11. 


e Plutarch in the life of Marius. 
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For they iſſued from the parts about the lake Afe- 
otis ; they were then likewiſe aſſiſted (faith © Pla- 
tarch in the moſt likely report of them) by the 
S$cythians their neighbours ;- they had in their army 
above three hundred thoufand fighting men, beſides 
a huge multitude of women and children; they 
wander'd over many countries, 
fore them; and finally, thinking to have ſettled 
themſelves in Italy, they divided their company, 
for the more eaſy paſſage thither, and were conſum'd 
in three terrible battels by the Roman conſuls. Mere 
neceſſity enforc'd theſe poor nations to trouble the 


world, in following ſuch hard adventures. For 


their country, being more fruitful of men than of 
ſuſtenance, and ſhut up on the north fide with into- 
lerable cold, which denied ifſue that way to their 
overſwelling multitudes; they were compelled to 
diſcharge upon the ſouth, and by right or wrong 
to drive others out of poſſeſſion, as having title to 
all that they had power to get, becauſe they wanted 
all, that weaker, but more civil, people had. Their 
ſturdy bodies, patient of hanger, cold, and all har- 
dineſs, gave them great advantage over fuch as 
were accuſtom'd unto a more delicate life, and could 
not be without a thouſand ſt uities. Wherefore 
moſt commonly they prevail'd very far; their next 
neighbours giving them free paſſage, that they might 
the ſooner be rid of them; others giving ln e 
ſides paſſage, victuals and guides to conduct them 


) to more wealthy places; others hiring them to de- 


part with great preſents; ſo as the farther went 
on, the more pleaſant lands they found, and the 
more effeminate people, | 


+ UI. 
Of the Cimmerians war in Lydia. 


HE firſt company of theſe, conſiſting for the 

moſt part of Cimmerians, held the way of the 
Euxine ſeas, which they had till on the right hand; 
leaving on the other fide, and behind them, the 
great mountains of Caucaſus. Theſe having paſs'd 
thro? the land of Colchis, that is now call'd Men- 
grelli, enter*d the country of Pontus, and being ar- 
rived in © Paphlagonia, fortify'd the promontory 
whereon Sinope, a famous haventown of the Creeks, 
was after built. Here it ſeems that they beftow'd 
the weakeſt and moſt unſerviceable of their train, 
together with the heavieſt part of their carriages, 
under ſome good guard: as drawing near to thoſe 
ions, in conqueſt whereof they were to the 
utmoſt hazard. For in like fort afterwards did the 
Cimbri (of whom I ſpoke even now) diſpoſe of their 
impediments, leaving them in a place of ſtrength, 
where Antwerp now ſtands, when they drew near 
unto Gaul, upon which they determin'd- to adven- 
ture themſelves in the purchaſe. From Sinope, the 
way into Phrygia, Lydia, and Jonia, was fair and 
to the Cimmerians, without any ledge of moun- 

tains or any deep rivers to ſtay their march: for vis 
and Halys they had already paſſed, ' © We 
What battels were fought between theſe invaders 


and the Lydians, and with what variable ſuctefs the 


one or other part won and loſt, J find not Written, 


nor am able to conjecture, - This I find, that in the 
time of Ardys, the Cimmerians got poſſeſſion of Sar- 


des the capital city of Lydia; only the caſtle holding 
out — them. Further F'6blerve, that whereas 
Herodotus tells of the acts performed | 
Ardys kings of Lydia, before this invaſion, ànd by 
Halyattes and Creſus in the times following; al 
that Ardys did againſt the Cimmerians, and'all, ſave 


d Herod, I. 4. 
burning 


beating all down be- | 


by Gyges and 
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burning the Mileſſans corn- fields, that was done in 
12 years by Sadiattes his ſon (who perhaps had his 
th ſo full of, this buſineſs, that he could turn 
them to nothing elſe) is quite omitted; whereby it 
may ſeem, that neither of the two did any thing 
worthy of remembrance in thoſe wars, but were glad 
enough that they did not loſe all. 

Certainly, the miſeries of war are never ſo bitter 
and many, as when a whole nation, or great part of 


it, forſaking their own ſeats, labour to root out 
the eſtabliſh'd poſſeſſors of another land, making 


room for themſelves, their wives and children. 


They that fight for the maſtery are pacify'd with 
tribute, or with ſome other ſervices and acknow- 
ledgments, which had they been yielded at the firſt, 
all had been quiet, and no ſword bloodied. But in 
theſe migrations, the aſſailants bring ſo little with 
them, that they need all which the defendants have, 
their lands and cattel, their houſes and their goods, 
even to the cradles of the ſucking infants. The 
mercileſs terms of this controverſy arm both ſides 
with deſperate reſolution : ſeeing the one part muſt 
cither win, or periſh by famine ; the other defend 
their goods, or loſe their lives without redemption. 
Moſt of the countries in Europe have felt examples 
hereof z and the mighty empire of Rome was over- 
thrown by ſuch invaſions. But our iſle of Britain 
can beſt witneſs the diverſity of conqueſts ; having, 
by the happy victory of the Romans, gotten the 
knowledge of all civil arts, in exchange of liber- 
ty, that was but ſlenderly inſtructed therein before; 
whereas the iſſue of the Saxon and Daniſh wars, 
was, as were the cauſes, quite contrary. For theſe 
did not ſeek after the dominion only, but the en- 
tire poſſeſſion of the country, which the Saxons ob- 
taind, but with horrible cruelty, eradicating all of 
the Britiſh race, and defacing all memorial of the 
ancient inhabitants thro? the greater part of the land. 
But the Danes (who are alſo of the Cimmerian blood) 
found ſuch end of their enterpriſe, as may ſeem 
that the Cimmerians in Lydia, and Scythians in the 
higher Alia, did arrive unto, So that by conſider- 
ing the proceſs of the one, we ſhall the better con- 
ceive the fortune of the other. Many battels the 
Danes won; yet none of ſuch importance, as ſuffic'd 
to make them abſolute conquerors : many the Sax- 
ons won upon the Danes, yet not ſo great, as could 
drive them quite away, and back from hence, af- 
ter they had gotten firm footing. But in courſe of 
time, the long continuance even of utter enmity, 
had bred ſuch acquaintance between them, as bow- 
ing the natures of both theſe people, made the one 
more pliant unto the other. So their diſagreeable 
qualities, both ill and good, being reduc'd into one 
mild temper, no ſmall number of the Danes became 
peaceable cohabitants with the Saxons in England, 
where great ſlaughter had made large room ; others 
returning home, found their own country wide 
enough to receive them, as having diſburthened it 
ſelf of many thouſands, that were ſent to ſeek their 
graves abroad. And ſuch (as I think) was the 
end of the Cimmerian war in Lydia; whereunto 
tho' ſome victory of Halyattes may have haſten'd 
the concluſion, yet the weariſome length of time 
ſeems to have done moſt in compelling them to de- 
fire of reſt. I know not why I ſhould fear to add 
hereunto my further, conjecture z which is, that the 
matter was ſo compounded between the Cimmeri- 
ans and Halyaties, that the river of Halys ſhould di- 
vide their territories, For Halys was henceforth 
the border of the Lydians, and on the eaſtern · ſide 
of the river was the country of the Amazons, that is 
indeed of the Cimmerians and other Scythian peo- 
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ple, whoſe wives and daughters theſe warlike wo- 
men are ſuppoſed to have been. 

And hereunto the quatrel enſuing, between Ha- 
lyattes and Cyaxares the Mede, hath very good re- 
ſerence. For Halyatzes (as is, ſaid) fought in de- 
fence of certain Srythians, upon whom the Median 
ſought revenge. And it ſtands with reaſon, that 
the Lydians and Cimmerians, being much weaken'd 
with mutual ſlaughters, ſhould have join'd in a 
league of mutual defence, for their common fate. 
ty : though otherwiſe it had been dangerous. to 
Halyattes, if he had permitted the Median to ex- 
tend his kingdom ſo weſtward, whatſoever the 
pretences might be, of taking. revenge upon ſuch 
as had ſpoil'd each of their countries. As for 
that occaſion of the war between theſe two kings, 
which erodotus relates, I find it of little weight, 
and leſs propability. He tells of Scythians, that 
being chas'd out of their country by faction, 
came unto Cyaxares z who committed unto them 
certain boys, to be inſtructed in the Scythian 
to and feat of archery. Now it ſo fell out 
(faith he, lib. 1.) that theſe Sthians uſing much 
to hunt, and commonly. bringing home ſomewhat 
with them, did nevertheleſs otherwhiles miſs of 
their game, and come home as they went, Here- 
upon the king being froward and cholerick, bitter- 
ly reviPd them; and they, as impatient as he, 
kill d one of the boys that was under their charge, 
whom, drefling like veniſon, they preſented unto 
him; which done they fled unto /atyattes. This 
Herodotus delivers, as the ground of a war that 
laſted ſix years between the Medes and Lydians ; the 
one king demanding theſe fugitives to be deli- 
ver'd into his hand; the other refuſing to betray 
ſuch men as were become. his ſuppliants. To this 
I will ſay no more, than that I fee no cauſe that 
might induce the Scyzhians to betake. themſelves 
to either of theſe kings, unto whom their nation 
had wrought ſo much diſpleaſure. Particularly they 
had reaſon to diſtruſt Cyaxares, for the treachery: 
that he ſhew'd in the maſſacring of their country- 
men, that were in his kingdom ; of whom it is now 
meet that we ſhould ſpeak. 


Tr 
The war of the Scythians in the bigber Aſia. 


S the Cimmerians held their courſe weſterly, 
along the ſhores of the Euxine ſea: ſo the 
Scythians and Sarmatians took the other way, and 
having the Gafpian ſea on their left hand, paſſed 
between it and Caucaſus through Albania, Colthene, 
and other obſcure nations, where now are the coun- 
tries of Ser van and Georgia, and ſo they enter'd into 
Media. The Medes encounter'd them in arms; 
but were beaten, and thereupon glad to come to 
any ageement with them. This was in the time of 
Phraortes, whilſt P/ammiticus reign'd in Egypt. If 
it were in the 6th year of Nabuiaſſar*s reign over 
Babylon (ſuppoſing him to have reigned 35; other- 
wiſe we muſt allow to Ben Merodach what we take 
from him) then do the 28 years of their dominion 
end, one year before the great Nabuchodonoſor was 


king; ſo giving him good leave to provide ſecure- 
ly, for the invaſion of Syria, which expedition he 
began while his father yet liv'd, as Fo/ephus out of 
Beroſus relates the hiſtory. n 3%:4 29 
Now the Medes, deſirous to ſave themſclves as 
well as they might, from this terrible nation, which 
when they had no luſt to a ſecond trial of the word, 
refuſed not to undergo the burthen of a tribute, but 
thought 


remove theſe troubleſome 


' till the countries pleaſanter and better, the further 
that they marched into the ſouth, did ſuffer them- 
ſelves to. be perſuaded, that a little more trayel 
- would add a great d al more to their content. For 
they rely*d ſo much upon their own valour, that they 
feared no reſiſtance z and being the braveſt men, 
they thought it reaſon that they ſhould dwell in the 
2 That Phraortes perſuaded them into 
E pt, I do not think: Babylon was near enough 3 

ither if he could ſend theſe locuſts to graze, 
then ſhould not his unfriendly neighbours have 
cauſe- to laugh at bis misfortune. What ſhift 
" Nabulaſſar made with them, or that at all he had 
any dealings with them, I do not read. But it is well 


| Media and Egypt; as alſo, that they made all thoſe 
parts of Alia tributary ;, wherefore we may very 
well believe, that they water'd their horſes in his 
rivers, and that he alſo was content to give them 
provender. . f cont; 

P'ſammiticus N their progreſs (like the 
jealous husband of a fair wife) took care that they 
might not look upon gp; leſt the ſight thereof 
ſhould more eaſily detain them there, than any force 
or perſuaſion, that he could uſe, would ſend them 
going. Therefore he met them in Syria, preſuming 
more on the great gifts which he meant to beſtow 
upon them, than on his army that ſhould keep 
them back. Egypt was rich; and half the riches 
thereof had not been ill ſpent in ring all. Yet 
Pſammiticus took the moſt likely courle, whereby 
to make his part good againſt them by ſtrong hand, 
in caſe they had been ſo obſtinate as to refuſe all 
indifferent compoſition. For he lay cloſe upon the 
edge of the wilderneſs in Gaza (as I take it) the 
fouthermoſt border of Paleſtina- whence he never 
advanc'd to meet with the Scythians; but gave them 


leave to feel as much of the ſcalding ſun-beams, ill 


agreeing with their temper, as all the length of Sy- 
ria could beat upon them. When they were come 


as far as Aſcalon, the next city to Gaza, then did 


he aſſay them with goodly words, accompanied 
with gifts, which were likely to work ſo much the 
better, by how much the worſe they were pleaſed 
with the heat of a climate fo far different from their 
own. P/ammiticus had at his back a vaſt wilderneſs, 
over the ſcorching ſands whereof, the Scythians 
more patient of cold and wet, than of the contrary 


diſtempers, could ill have indured to purſue him, 
thro* unknown ways, had they fought with him and 


prevailed ; eſpecially the kingdom of Egypt being 
ready to Banee A with E 2 and =. with 
new trouble at the end of their weary journey. 
Wherefore they were content to be intreated, and 
taking in good part his courteous offers, return'd 
back to vilit their acquaintance in the high coun- 
tries. The Egyptian king (beſides that he preſerv'd 
his own eſtate from a dangerous adventure, by hi- 
ring this great army to depart from him) found all 
His coſt well repay'd in the proceſs of his. wars in 
Syria, where the nations beyond Euphrates had no 
2 to moleſt him, being more than ever trou- 

led themſelves, with the return of their oppreſlors. 
For the Scyrhians, reſolving now to ſeek no further, 
began to demand more than the. tribute formerly 


impoſed, And not contented. to fleece the naturals | 


with grievous exactions, they preſumed to live at 
diſcretion upon the country, taking what they liſted 
om the owners; and many times (as it were to 


« Herod. I. 1. 
No. 23. 


bodies; there alſo it was, that 


known, that his dominions lay in the midſt between them. alert, rule was taken fror 


waſte, through the negligence of his people that 


d Herod, I. 4. 
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' Hott nothing. diltionovrable, that would fee to 
ſts into ſome other 
lodging. On the other part, the Seythians finding h 


fave the lahour of taking often) taking. ll at once. 
This tyrannous dominion they long uſed over the 


igher Aſia, that is, over the country lying between 
the Caſpian, and Red ſeas, and between Judia and 
Alia the leis. Happy, it was for the poor people, 


that in fo large a ſpace of ground, there was room 


enough for theſe new... comers 3, otherwiſe the cala- 


lieve their fellows. , Yet it ſeems that the heavieſt 


burthen lay upon Megia'z, for it was a fruitful coun- 
ie not far from. their own home, and lay under a 
4 


ate well agreeing [with the conftitution of their 
they, had the fatal 


m. < | 


* Cyaxare; king of the Medes, Who in this extze- 
mity was no better than a rent-gatherez ſor the Sty- 
thians, perceiving that his land lay unmanured 


were out of heart by daily oppreſſions, and that the 
matter could not be remedied by. open force, re- 
ſolved to prove what might be done by ſtratagem. 
The managing of the buſineſs is thus delivered in 
brief; that he, and his Medes, feaſted the better 
part of the Scythians, made them drunk, and flew 


e hereby the poſſeſſion of all chat 


t 
the loſt. 


uch another ſlaughter was committed upon the 
Danes in Exgland; but it was revenged by their 
countrymen, with greater cruelties than ever the 
had practiſed before. That the Scyrhians, which ei- 
caped this bloody feaſt, made any ſtir in Media, I 
do not find; neither do J read, that either in re- 
venge hereof, or upon other pretence, the Medes 
wa troubled by invaſion from Scythia in time fol- 
wing, N * | 
This is the more ſtrange, for that the arthy re- 
turning home out of Media was very ftrong, and 
encountred with oppoſition (as > Herodotus reports 


it) no leſs than it had found abroad. Wherefore it 


may be, that the device of Cyaxares, to free his 
country, took good effect, with leſs bloodſhed than 


| hath been ſuppoſed. For it he ſurpriſed all the 


chief of them, it was no hard matter to make a 
good compoſition, Many of them doubtleſs in 28 
years had ſo well ſettled themſelves, that they were 


deſirous of reſt, and might be permitted, without 


any danger, to remain in the country 3 many (of 


whom I ſhall ſpeak anon) having done what the 


could in the buſineſs, for which they came forth, w 

willing to return home with what they had gotten; 
ſuch as were not pleaſed with either of theſe two 
courſes, might go join with the Cimmerians in Lydia, 


or ſeek their fortunes in other provinces among their 
own companions, Whereas' all the families of the 
north are ſaid to have been with Nebuchadnezzar, 
it may be underſtood, that a great part of the Sry- 
thiaus, upon hope of gain, or deſire to keep what 


they had already gained, were content to become 


ſubject unto Nabulaſar : mens love of their wealth 


being moſt effectual, in taming the more unquiet 
love of inordinate liberty. This is certain, that 
< Nebuchadnezzar, as ever after, ſo in his firſt be- 
ginning of war, did beat the Egyptians, who in 
ages foregoing had been accuſtamed-to deal with 
the Babylonians after another faſfiion: and this new 
ſucceſs of that king may be imputed, in regard of 
human means, to ſuch addition as this of new 


forces, 


— 


e ſer. 25.9. 
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Of the Scythian army returning out of Media, 
divers authors i po ſtory, which confirms me 
in the opinion, chat this company went forth to 
aſſiſt their kindred and friends, in acquiring a new 
' ſeat, and eſtabliſhing their plantation, For theſe 
had left their wives behind them ; a good argument 
to prove that they meant to come again, The 
Scythian women, to comfort themſelves in their hus- 
bands abſence, became bedfellows to their flaves. 
Theſe got'a luſty brood of youths, that were loth 
to be troubled with fathers-in-Jaw, and therefore 
prepared to fight witch them at their return. If 
they were only the children of ſlaves which com- 


"pounded an army (as Herodotus would have it, 


who tells us, that the Scytbhians were wont to pull 
out all their bond- mens eyes) it muſt needs be that 
they were very boys, or elſe that the women did very 
little while continue chaſt. Wherefore I rather be- 
lieve the tale as it is told by the Ruſſes themſelves, 
who agreeing in the reſt with the conſent of hiſto- 
ries, make that rt of their anceſtors returning 
homewards, which I will ſet down, as I find it, in 
Doctor Fletcher*'s exact diſcourſe of the Ruſſe Com- 
- mon-wealth. They underſtood by the way that their 
cholopey, or bond-ſlaves whom they left at home, had 
in their abſence poſſeſſed their towns, lands, houſes, 
wives, and all. At which news being ſomewhat a- 
mazed, and yet diſdaining the villany of their ſervants, 
"they made the more ſpeed home and ſo not far from 
Novograd met them in warlike manner marching a- 
gainſt them. Whereupon adviſing what was beſt to 
be done, they agreed alſo to ſet upon them with no other 
ſhew of weapon but with their horſe-whips (which, 
as their manner is, every man rideth withal) to put 
them in remembrance of their ſervile condition, there- 
by to terrify them, and abate their courage. And 
fo marching on, and laſhing all together with their 
whips in their hands, they gave the onſet ;, which 
ſeemed ſo terrible in the ears of their villains, and 
flruck ſuch a ſenſe into them of the ſmart of the 
- whip, which they had felt before, that they ed all 
together like ſheep before the drivers. In memory of 
this victory, the Novogradians ever ſince ſtamped 
their coin (which they call Novogrodskoy, current 
through all Ruſſia) with the figure of a horſeman 
ſhaking a whip aloft in his hand. It may ſeem, that 
all the women in that country, have fared the 
worſe ever ſince, in regard of this univerſal fault: 
for ſuch a pudkey or whip, as terrified thoſe ſlaves, 
curiouſly wrought by her ſelf, is the firſt preſent 
that the Mu/covian wife, even in time of wooing, 
ſends to him that ſhall be her husband, in token of 
ſubjection; being well aſſur'd to fee] it often on 
her own loins. But this was a document unto the 
Scythians, or rather Sarmatians (for Novograd ſtands 
in the country that was calPd Sarmatia) to beware 
of abſenting themſelves any more ſo long from 
their wives; which after this, I find not that they did. 
Thus much I thought good to ſet down of the 
. $cythian Expedition; not only becauſe it is the moſt 
memorable act perform'd abroad by that nation, 
famous in hiſtories, and terrible to many countries; 
but for that it appears to have been a great cauſe 
of the Egyptians prevailing hitherto in $yria, and 
about Judea, which continues yet a while the cen- 
tre of our diſcourſe. 


8er. V. 
Of Princes living in divers Countries in theſe Ages. 


Aving thus far digreſſed from the matters of 
Juda, to avoid all further occaſion of doing 


a Ruſſe's Co mmen-wealth, chap. 4. 
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the like, I will here inſert a note of ſuch kings 
men of mark, as were between the death of 72 
naſſes, and the ruin of "Jeruſalem, Of the Ee 
tians, Babylonjanß, Medes, and Lydians, I have . 
ken as much as I, thought needful: ” In Rome, Tyr. 
lus Hoflilius held the kingdom, until the one and 
twentieth year of Jeg; at which time Aucul Mar. 
eius ſuccèeding, reigned four and twenty , Years. 


After him . . Priſcus, a new come ſtran- 


ger, but very rict 
ouſneſs among the 
dom to himfelf, di 


, prevaild. ſo far by his graci. 
People, that he got the king. 
appointing the ſons of Aacus, 


over whom he was tutor, He began in the fourth 


n this time it was, namely, in the ſecond year of 
the thirtieth olympiad, that the Lacedemonians, be. 
thinking them how to be aveng'd of the Arcadians 
who gave ſuccour to the Meſſenians againſt them in 
the former war, enter'd the territory, took the ci 
of 4 1 or Phialia, from whence their garriſons 
were ſoon after beaten out. Cyp/elus wed, the 
race of the Batide made himſelf lord of Corinth 
about theſe times, and govern'd it in peace thirty 
years; leaving for ſucceſſor his ſon Periander, one 


of of Zedekia, and reigned eight and thirty years, 


of the ſeven ſages, but a cruel tyrant: who, am 


other vile acts, ſlew his own wife, and afterwards, 
as in her honour, ſtripped all the Corinthian wo- 
men ſtark naked, burning their apparel, as an ac- 
ceptable offering to her ghoſt. Hereby we may 
perceive that the wiſdom of the Greeks, was not ex- 
cellent in thoſe days; when ſuch a one as this 
could be admired as excelling all the country. 

In theſe times alſo were Zaleucus, and Draco, 
famous law-givers, the one among the Locrians in 
[taly, the other in the city of Athens. The laws 
of Draco were ſo rigorous, that he was ſaid to have 
written them with blood: for he rewarded 
ſmall offence with death. Wherefore his conſtitu- 
tions were ſoon abrogated, and power given to 
Solon by the Athenians to make new in their ſtead. 
But the laws of Zaleucus were very mild, He for- 
bad any gentlewoman to walk abroad with more 
than one bond-woman attending on her, wnle/s it 
were when ſhe was drunk; or to go forth of the 
town by night, unleſs it were to ſome ſweet-heart's 
bed; or to dreſs herſelf up in immodeſt bravery, 
unleſs it were to inveigle a lover, By which plea- 
ſant ordinances, he affected his detire : for none 
would ſeem, in breaking the ſtatutes, to be in ſuch 
caſe as challenged the diſpenſation. It is noted in 
this man as a ſingular example of juſtice, that when 
his own ſon had committed adultery, and was there- 
fore to loſe both his eyes, he did not cauſe him to 
be pardoned, but gave one eye of his own to ſave 
ae young man (who alſo loſt one) from utter blind- 
neſs. 

I ſhall not henceforth need ſo far to wander, as 
hitherto I often have done, in purſuing of actions 
collateral to.the hiſtory, tor inferring them in their 
order of time. The Chaldeans will ſoon fall un- 
der the Perſians; the Perſians, ere long, encoun- 
ter with the Greeks ; the Greeks with the Romans 3 
the Romans with many nations. Concerning all 
theſe, as they ſhall ſucceſſively preſent themlelves, 
in their flouriſhing eſtate, it will be enough to 
recapitulate the molt memorable accidents, that be- 
fel them in their minority. But in the long ſpace 
of more than thirteen hundred years, which paſ- 
ſed between the calling of Abraham, and the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, we find little matter, wherein 
the hiſtory of //rae! had any dealing with other na- 
tions, than the very neareſt borderers. Yet read we 
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of many kingdoms, \ that in theſe many ages were 


Ln 
* 
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idle, ſayirig? le hall "bot return thitber but be 


erected and thrown down; as likewiſe, many me- hall die in thr place whither they have led him cap- 


morable acts were perſorm'd in Greece and elſe- 
where, though not following one another at any 
near diſtance; all which muſt have been quite omit- 
ted, or "elſe reſerved unto a very unſeaſonable re- 
hearſal, had they not been diſpoſed in this method, 
whereof he that will not allow the conveniency, 
may pardon the neceſſity. ö | | Wi 
40 try Ser. VI“ 

g oppreſſion of Judea, and deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
"0 n 4 5 the Chaldeans. | 
A TOW to return to the Jewiſh ſtory, from whence 
Ve have fo far digreſſed. In the third year 
of Jehoiakim, Nabuchodonoſor the ſecond, his Fa- 
ther yet living, enter'd Judea with a great Army, 
who beſieging and forcing Jeruſalem, made Jehoia- 
tim his vaſt in deſpight of Necho that had eſta- 
bliſhed him king, and took with him for pledges 
Daniel, being as yet a child, with Azanias, Miſael, 
and Azarias. Alſo he took 'a part of the church- 
treaſures ; but ſtay*d not to ſearch them throughly ; 
for Necho haſted to the ſuccour of Fehoiakim, hop- 
ing to find Nabuchodonoſor in Judea: wherein this 
great Babylonian had no diſpoſition to hazard him- 
{elf and his army, it being a country of an evil 
affection towards him, as allo far off from any ſuc- 
cour or ſure place of retreat. It he had, as may be 
ſuppoſed, any great ſtrength of Scyzbian Horſemen 
in his army ; 1t was the more wiſely done of him, 
to fall back, out of that rough, mountainous, and 
over-hot country, into places that were more even 
and temperate. But beſides all theſe reaſons, the 
death of his father happening at the ſame time, gave 
him juſt occaſion to return home; and take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his own kingdom, before he proceeded 
further in the ſecond care, of adding more unto it. 
This he did at reaſonable good leiſure: for the 
Egyptian was not ready to follow him ſo far and to 
bid him battle, until the new year came in; which 
was the fourth of Fehoiakim, the firſt of Nabucho- 
donoſor, and the laſt of Necho. In this year the 
Babylonian lying upon the bank of Euphrates (his 
own territory bounding it on the north- ſide) attend- 
ed the arrival of Necho. There, after a reſolved 
ed contention for victory, Necho was lain, and his 
army remaining forced to fave it ſelf, which full 
ill it did, by a violent retreat. This victory Wa- 
buchodonoſor ſo well purſued, as he recovered all 
Syria, and whatſoever the Egyptians held out of 
their proper territory towards the north. The E- 
2 yptians being in this conflict beaten, and altoge- 
ther for the preſent diſcouraged, Jehoiatim held 
himſelf quiet, as being friend in heart unto the 
Ez yptian; yet having made his peace with the Chal- 
dean the year before, who contented with ſuch pro- 
fit as he could then readily make, had forborn to 
lay any tribute upon Juda. But this cool reſerved- 
neſs of Jehoiatim was, on both ſides, taken in ill 
part. The Egyptian king P/ammis, who ſucceed- 
ed unto Necho, began to think upon reſtoring Je- 
boahaz, taken priſoner by his father, and ſetting 
him up as a domeſtic enemy, againſt his ungrate- 


ful brother. Againſt all ſack accidents the Judean 


had prepared the uſual remedy, practiſed by his 
fore-fathers: for he had made his own ſon Jecho- 
nia king with him long before, in the ſecond year 
of his own reign, when the boy was but eight years 
old, As for this rumour of Jeboabaz's return 
the prophet Jeremy foretold, that it ſhould prove 


a 2 Chron. 36. 9. d Jer. 22. 11, & 12. 


tive, and ſhall ſte this land nd more. The Egyp- 
rians indeed, having ſpent all their mercenary fort 
and receiv'd,that heavy blow at Carchemiſb, had 
not remaining ſuch proportion of ſhatp ſteel, 'as of 
fair gold, which 'withone other help, is of little ef- 
ect. The valour of Necho was not in Pſammi, 
Apries, who reigned after Pſammis, did once ad- 
venture to ſhew his face in Syria; but After a big 
look, he was glad to retire, without adventurir 
the hazard of a battle. Wherefore -this decaying 
nation fought only with brave words, telling ſuch 
frivolous tales, as men, that mean to do nöthing. 
uſe, of their glorious acts forepaſſed, againſt fe 
fias and Jehoabaz, In this, caſe it eaſy fot 
Jeboiakim to give them ſatisfaction, by; letting 
them underſtand, the ſincerity of his affection to- 
wards them; which appear'd in time following. 
Bur Nabuchodonoſor went to work mote rotindly, 
He ſent a peremptory meſſage to Fehotakim, willing 
him not to ſtand upon any nice points, but acknow- 
ledge himſelf a dect, aaf f him tribute: add- 
ing hereunto ſuch fearful threats, as made the poor 
Judean lay aſide all thought of Pharaoh, and yield 
to do, as the more mighty would have him. So 
he continued in the obedience of Nabuchodondſor 
three years. At this time Jeremy the prophet cried 
out againſt the Jews, putting them in mind that he 
had now three and twenty years exhorted them to 
repentance, but becauſe they had ſtop'd their ears 
againſt him, and the reſt of the prophets, he now 
pronounced their captivity at hand, and that they 
ſhould endure the yoke of bondage full 70 years. 
The fame calamity he threaten'd to all the neighbour- 
ing nations, to the Eg yptians, Moabites, Ammonites 
1dumeans, and the reſt ; foretelling that they ſhould 
all drink out of the Babylonian pitcher, the wine 
of his fury, whom they had forſaken, and after 
the ſeventy years expir'd, that the *Babylonians 
themſelves ſhould taſte of the ſame cup, and be ut- 
terly ſubverted by the Medes and Fudeans permit- 
ted to return again into their own fields and ci- 
ties. The firſt impriſonment of the prophet Fere- 
my ſeems to have been in the fourth year of this 
Jehoiakim, at which time Baruch the ſcribe wrote 
all his prophecies out of his mouth, whom he ſent 
to read them unto the people, and afterward to the 
princes, who offer'd them to the king; but fearing 
the king's fury they had firſt ſet Jeremy at liberty, 
and adviſed him and Baruch to hide themſelves. 
Fehoiakim after he heard a part of it and perceiv- 
ed the ill news therein delivered, made no more 
ado but did cut the book in pieces and caſt it into 
the fire. All which Jeremy cauſed to be new writ- 
ten, with this addition; that the dead body of Je- 
hsiakim, ſhould be caſt out, expoſed in the day to 
the heat, and in the night to the froſt, and that 
there ſhould be none of his ſeed to fit on the throne 
of David. 
Time thus running on, while Fehoiakim reſted 
ſecure of all danger, as tributary to the Babylonian, 
yet well thought of by the Egyptian; the mighty 
city of Tyre oppoſed it ſelf againſt the Chaldean 
forces; and upon juſt confidence of her own ſtrength, 
deſpiſed all preparation that could be made againſt 
her. Now foraſmuch as the term of ſeventy years, 
was preſcribed unto the deſolation, as well of Tyre, 
as of Jeruſalem, and other towns and countries; 
it is apparent, that they which reter the expug- 
nation of this city unto the nineteenth year of Na- 
buc hodonoſor, have ſure Authority for their warrant. 
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hrupen, likewiſe, ie, folleras of neceirgs ghar 
the liege thereof began in the ſeventh of his reign; 
Rn faſted thirteen years. Wunden 0 
Flere I will take leave to intrude a brief no! 
8 N ee that are N 
much diſputation, The third year of Jehoiakim 
Ot of Nabyl for, 244 livered 
from other cares, took notice of ſuch as had revolt- 
from him unto Pharaoh Necho, and ſent this no- 
6 prince, his fon, with an army into Syria, to 
reclaim. them. In this expedition was * Daniel 
arried away, who therefore makes mention of the 
me Feat. The year next following, being the 
urth. "3 hoiakim, was the firſt of Nebuchadnez- 
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Zar 7 W ich 7 eremy affirmeth in expreſs words, 
an from this we reckon all his time and actions 
that 


follow. In his three and twentieth year he 
conquer'd 12 and then began to reign as a great 
monarch, finding none that durſt offend him. The 
ſecond from this year it was, wherein he ſaw that 
viſion, of the image conſiſting of ſundry metals ; 
which did: prefigurate the ſucceſſion of great king- 
doms, that ſhould rule the earth, before the coming 
of Chriſt. I will not ſtand to diſpute about this, 
which is the beſt concluſion, that I find, of long 
diſputations; but return unto the ſiege of Tyre, 
which began in the ſeventh of his reign. 
The city of Tyre covered all the ground of an 
iſland, that was divided from the main by a deep 
and broad channel of the ſea. The Chaldeans had 
no fleet, and were no ſeamen; the Tyrians, in mul- 
titude of goodly ſhips, and skill to uſe them, ex- 
celled all other nations; and every wind, from one 
part or other, brought needful proviſions into the 
city. Wherefore neither force nor famine could 
greatly hurt the place; whereof nevertheleſs the 
udgments of God (denounced againſt it by © //aiah, 
Feremy, Ezekiel) had threaten'd the deſtruction ; 
and the obſtinate reſolution of Nabuchodonoſor had 
fully determined to perform it. This high-minded 
king, impatient A reſiſtance, undertook a vaſt 
piece of work; even to fill up the ſea, that parted 
the iſland from the continent. The city of old 7y- 
rus, that ſtood oppoſite to the new, upon the firm 
land, and the mountain of Libanus near adjoining, 
that was loaden with cedars and abundance of other 
trees, might furniſh him with materials. Thirteen 
ears were ſpent in this laborious and almoſt hope- 
2 buſineſs. Which needeth not ſeem ſtrange; 
for Alexander, working upon that foundation which 
was remaining of Nabuchodonoſor's pier, and being 
withal aſſiſted by a ſtrong fleet, was yet ſeven 
months ere he could make way into the city. 
Wherefore, if the raging of the ſea was able to 
carry away that wherewith Alexander labour'd to 
cover a ſhelve ; with much more violence could it 
overturn, and as it were conſume the work of Na- 
buchodonoſor, who laid his foundations in the bottom 
of the deep ; ſtriving, as it were, to fill the empty 
belly of this cormorant; whereas the Macedonian 
did only ſtop the throat of it. Every man knows, 
God could have further'd the accompliſhment of 
his own threats againſt this place (tho it had not 
pleaſed him to uſe either miracle, or ſuch of his 
more immediate weapons, as are earthquakes and 
the like) by making at leaſt the ſeas calm, and ad- 
ding the favourable concurrence of all ſecond helps. 
But fo it pleaſeth him oftentimes, in chaſtiſing the 
pride of man, to uſe the hand of man; even the 
band of man ſtriving, as may ſeem, againſt all re- 
ſiſtance of nature and fortune. So in this exceſſive 
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rule, whereupon hath. riſen 
mutin 
| 0. Jolaphas reports it) ſome [glorious ramours.'of 
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labour of the-Ghaldeens, * every head was 
and every. ſhoulder, nas made bare. Let 


donoſor would not give over till he was Ma ſtetchſ the 

town. ONE ne wolle 3600 gmacht 
When he was enter d upon this deſperate ſervice 

whether it were ſo, that ſome — 


the Ezyptians, gave courage to his evilewillers; 
. renounced his ſubjection, and began to 

ope for the contraty of that which quickly fell out. 
For Nabuchodonaſor gave him no 5 to do. much 
hurt; but with part of his army*marched irectly 
into Judea, where the amazed king made ſo little 
reſiſtunce (the &gy91ians having left him, ast were 
in a dream) that he enter*d Jeraſalem, and laid hands 
on Feboiatim: whom he firſt bound, and tetetmin'd 
to lend to Babylen, but changing counſel, hecauy'd 
him to be ſlain in the place, and gave him the ſe- 
pulchre of an aſs, to be devaured by beaſts and ta- 
venous birds, according to the former prophecies: 
leaving in his place Zeboiahim or Jechonias his ſon; 
whom after three months and ten days NValnebüue- 
noſor removed, and ſeat prifaner, to Babylen, with 
Ezekiel, Mardvehbeus, and 7oſedeah, the high · prieſt. 
The mother of Fechonias, together with his ſervants, 
eunuchs, and all the ableſt men, and beſt artificers 
of the land, were allo then carried away | captives, 
This '7echonias, following the counſel of Jeremy 
the prophet, made no reſiſtance, but ſubmitted him- 
ſelf to the king's will: wherein he both pleaſed God, 
and did that which was beſt for himſelf; tho? at the 
preſent it might ſeem otherwiſe, to ſuch: as conſi- 
der'd the evil that befell him, rather than the greater 


evil that he thereby avoided. This only particular 


act of his is recorded; which was good. But it feems 
that he was partaker, at leaſt of his father's faults, 
if not an inſtigator : which was the cauſe, that his 
ſubmitting himſelf to God's pleaſure did not pre- 
ſerve his eſtate; for ſo we read in general words, 
that he did evil in the fight of the Lord, according ts 
all that his father had done. In his ſtead Nabs- 
chadonoſor eſtabliſhed Mathauis his uncle in the 
kingdom of Juda, and call'd him Zedekias, which 
is as much as to fay, the juſtice of God. For like 
as Necho king of Egypt, had formerly diſplaced 
Zehoahaz, after his father Zofias was ſlain, and ſet 
up Jehoiatim the ſon of another mother; © Na- 
buchodanoſor ſlew Fehuiatim, who depended on the 
Egyptians, and carrying his fon Jecbonias prifoner 
to Babei, gave the Kingdom to this Zedekias, that 
was whole brother to that Fehoahaz, whom Nebo 
took with him into Egypt. From Zedekias he re- 
quired an oath for his faithful obedience, which 
Zedekias gave him, and called the living God to 
witneſs in the ſame, that he would remain aſſured 
to the kings of Chaldea. 

In the firſt year of Zedetias, Jeremy ſaw and 
expounded the viſion of the ripe and rotten grapes, 
the one ſignifying thoſe Fudeans that were carried 
away Captive, the other thoſe that ſtay' d and were 
deſtroyed. | 

In the fourth year of Zedekias, Jeremy wrote in 
a book all the evil that ſhould fall upon Bathilim, 
which book or ſcroll he gave to Sheraia, when he 
went with the king Zedekias to Babylon, to vilit 
Nabuc hodonoſor; willing him firſt to read it vo the 
captive Jes, and then to bind it to a ſtone, and 
caſt it into Euphrates, pronouncing theſe words: 
Thus ſhall Babel be.drowned, and ſhall not riſe from tho 
evil that Iwill bring upon her. This journey of Zede» 
kias to Babe is probably thought to have been 
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in 


in way of viſitation, carry ſome preſents. But 


I further think that he had ſome ſuit there to make 
which his lordly maſter refuſed to grant, and ſent 
him away diſcontented. For at his return all the 
bordering princes ſent meſſengers to him, inciting 


him (as it ſeems) to thoſe unquiet courſes, from 
which *Feremy dehorted both him and them. The 
het, by God's appointment, made bonds and 
yokes z one of which he wore about his own neck, 
others he ſent unto the five kings of Edom, Moab, 
Ammon, Tyre and Zidon, by thoſe” meſſengers 
which came to viſit Zedekias : making them know, 
that if they and the kings of Juda abode in the o- 
bedience ot Babylon, they ſhould then - poſſeſs and 
enjoy their o.]¹n countries; if not, they ſhould 
affuredly periſh by the ſword; by fire, and by pe- 
ce. a LE] 
fe alſo foretold them, that thoſe veſſels, which 
as yet remained in Jeruſalem, ſhould alſo travel 
after the reſt, and at length they ſhould be reſtored 


in. | Ss, 
The ſame year Ananias the falſe prophet_took 
off the wooden chain which Jeremy wore in ſign 
of the. captivity of the Fews, and brake it: vaunt- 
ing, that in ike manner, after two God 
would break the ſtrength of Babel, and the yoke 
which he laid on all nations; reſtore Fechonias, and 
all the Jews, with the veſſels and riches of the tem- 
le, and: give an end to all theſe troubles. But 
\ worn inſtead of his wooden yoke, . wore a collar 
of iron: and in ſign that Ananias had given a de- 
ceitful and falſe hope to the people, he foretold the 
death of this cold prophet, which ſeized upon him 
in the ſecond month. After this, when Zedekias 
had wavered long enough between faith and paſ- 
ſion, in the eighth year of his reign he practiſed 
more ſeriouſly againſt Nabuchodonoſor, with his 
neighbours the Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites, Ty- 
rians, and others that were promiſed * 
the Egyptians: in confidence of whoſe reſiſtance, 
he determined to ſhake off the Babylonian yoke. 
Hereof when Nabuchodonoſor had knowledge, he 
march'd with his army in the dead of winter, to- 
ward Jeruſalem, and beſieged it. Jeremy perſuad- 
ed Zedetias to render the city and himſelf; but be- 
ing confident of the help from Egypt, and being 
perſuaded by his counſellors, and falſe prophets, 
that it was impoſſible that the kingdom of Juda 
ſhould be extirpate, until the coming of Silo (ac- 
cording to the prophecy of >Facob) he deſpiſed the 
words of Jeremy and impriſoned him. For Jere- 
my had told the king, that the city ſhould be taken 
and burnt ; that the king ſhould not eſcape, but be 
taken priſoner, and brought to the preſence of Na- 
buchodonofor ; that he ſhould not periſh by the 
ſword, but being carried to Babel, die his natural 
death. | 
| Feruſalem being, the following year, ſurrounded 
by Nabuchodonoſor's army; the king of Egypt, Pha- 
raob Hophra according to Jeremy ( Herodotus call- 
eth him Apries) enter d the border of Juda, with 
his army, to ſuccour Zedekias, of whoſe revolt he 
had been the principal author. But Jeremy gave the 
Jews faithful counſel, willing them not to have any 
truſt in the ſuccours of Egypt: for he aſſured them, 
that they ſhould return again, and in no fort re- 
lieve them. And it fell out accordingly. For when 
the Chaldeans removed from Jeruſalem to encounter 
the Egyptians, theſe vanting patrons abandon'd their 
enterpriſe, and taking Gaza 1n their way homeward, 
return'd into Egypt, as if they had already done 
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enough; leaving the p le of Feriſſalem to 
their deſtin'd 92 2 ar ATI. 
In the mean while the Fewws,, Who, in their firſt 
extremity, had manumiſed their Hebrew bohdmen . 
(as God's law, required at the year of Jubilee) and 
made them free, thereby the better to encourage 
them to fight; did now, upon the breaking up of 
the Chaldean army, repent them of their charity: 
and thinking all had been at an end, held them per- 


force to their former ſlavery. But the Chaldees be- 


ing return'd to the ſiege, the prophet Jeremy, When 
the ſtate of Jeruſalem began now to — to ex- 
tremity, counſelled S Zedatias to render himſelf un- 
to them; aſſuring him of his own life, and the 
ſafety of the city, if he would ſo do. But his ob- 
ſtinate heart conducted him to that wretched end. 
which his neglect of God, and his infidelity and 
perjury, had provided for him. 
Three twenty months (as ſome do reckon 
it) or according to Joſenbus eighteen the h Babylo- 
man army lay before Feruſalem, and held it exceed- 
ing ſtraitly beſieged. For ithey built forts againſt 
it round about, or (as P. Martyr hath it) extruxerunt 
contra eam turrem ligneam per circuitum; they ſur- 
rounded the city with wooden towers, ſo as the be- 
ſieged could neither ſally out, nor receive into the 
city any fupply of men or victuals. KkFoſephus re- 
ports, that they over-top'd the walls, with high 
towers raiſed upon mounts z from which they did 
ſo beat upon the wall with their engines, that the 
defendants were compelled to forſake their ſtations. 
Now although it were ſo that the beſieged alſo 
raiſed counter-buildings like unto theſe, - yet the 
great king of Babel, who commanded all the re- 
gions thereabouts, and had the woods and rivers to 
obey him, found means to overthrow all the citi- 
zens endeavours ; and to beat down as faſt from 
without, as they raiſed from within z the body and 
foundation of his own works being guarded, by 
the walls of Feruſalem interpoſed ; and theirs with- 
in, laid open to their enemies diſturbance. Beſides, 
both famine and peſtilence (which commonly ac- 
company men ſtraitly beſieged) grew on faſt upon 
them, whereby, when the number, ſtrength, and 
courage of the Fes failed, the Chaldeans made a 
breach, and forcing an entry, their princes did 
ſeat themſelves, as lords of the town, in the mid- 
dle gate, Zedekias beholding this uncomfortable 
ſight, and finding no remedy of the danger pre- 
ſent, loſt both his courage and his hope at once ; 
and ſhifted himſelf, together with his wives, chil- 
dren, princes, and principal fervants, out of the ci- 
ty, by a way under ground; leaving his amazed 
and guideleſs people, to the mercileſs ſwords of their 
enemies. Thus he, who, when Jeremy the pro- 
phet perſuaded hini to render himſelf, deſpiſed both 
the counſel of God, and the force of Nabuchodono- 
ſor, uſed now that remedy, which Wolpius truly 
termeth, triſte turpe, & inſelix, wotul, ſhametul, and 
unfortunate. 

By this ſecret ſubterrane vault, Zedekias making 
his ſtealth, recover'd (by the help of the dark night) 
the plains or deſarts of Ferecho : but by reaſon of 
the train that followed him and his (every one 
leading with him thoſe-whom they held moſt dear 
unto them) he was eaſily traced and purſued. 
How great ſoever the company was that attended 
on him, yet, as Joſephus reports it, they on whoſe 
fidelity he moſt repoſed himſelf, no ſooner beheld the 
Chaldeans approach, but they all abandon'd his de- 
fence, and ſhifted themſelves into the deſarts as they 
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could NH hõ⁰m God had forſaken, no man fol- 
low'd, but the miniſters of his vengeance; by whom 
being made priſoner, - with his children 
4 ˙5 „ he was convey 


Nabuehodonoſor then lay, as a place indifferent be- 
n #, with both which at once 
he had to do. qe by 47 * | | 
No after Nabuchodonoſor had laid before Zede- 
chias the many graces and benefits conferr*d 
him, together with the notable falſhood and per- 
jury wherewith he had requited them; he com- 
manded his children, princes and friends to be 
flain before his face. This being done, tothe end 
that fo lamentable a le ſhould be the laſt 
that ever he ſhould behold in the world, he cauſed 
his eyes to be torn out of his head, and fo carried 
him in a ſlaviſh manner to Babel, where he con- 
ſumed the reſt of his wretched life in perpetual im- 
ifonment. Herein this moſt marvelous prophecy 
of Ezechiel was perform'd ; * Adducam eum in Baby- 
lonem, & ip/am non videbit ; I will bring bim into 
Babylon, and he ſhall not ſee it. 
Thus in the eleventh and laſt year of Zedekias, 
which was the eighteenth” of Nebuchodonoſor, the 
Chaldeans enter'd the city by force, where ſparing 
no ſex nor age, - they committed all to the ſword 
that they therein found. 

In the year next. following, > Nabuzaradan, gene- 
ral of the army, burnt the king's palace, and the 
reſt of Jeruſalem: and after this fire had laſted from 
the ſeventh to the tenth day, he alſo burnt the 
temple of God to the ground, when it had ſtood 
four hundred thirty and one years. 

After this, upon a ſecond ſearch, Nabazaradan 
(not yet ſatiated with blood) commanded ſeventy 
and two others to be ſlaughtered, which had hidden 
themſelves from the firſt fury, to wit, the chief 
and the ſecond prieft, two commanders of Zedechias 
his men of war, five of his houſhold-ſervants, and 
others to that number ; carrying away to Babylon 
the ableſt of the people throughout all Judea, and 
leaving the pooreſt labouring ſouls, with ſome that 
followed the party of Nabuchodoneſor, to till the 

: over whom he left governour, Godolia the 
nephew. of that Saphan whom Joſias had formerly 
employed in the reformation of religion, who 1s, 
for his juſtice and equity, by Fo/ephus highly com- 
mended. This man, a Few by nation, left Zede- 
chias, as it ſeemeth, in the beginning of the war: 
and by Jeremy's defire to live with him, it appear- 
eth that he had embraced the ſame advice, which 
the prophet gave unto Zedechias; which was, to 
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6 ed to Rebla . or Reb 
2 r dity (as ſome think) of Nepthalim, where 


upon jects to Nabuchodonoſor, by whom he was eſtabliſwd 


ſubmit himſelf altogether to the Babylonian, who 
being ordained by God to exerciſe his guſtie ; 
therefore reſiſtleſs. The prophet Jeremy being leak. 
to his on choice, either to live in Chaldea,:ortlfe.. 
where, he, made election of Godoliab, to whom he 
was recommended: ho not only embraced: Nerg- 
were left under his charge, promiſing them favour. 
and liberty, ſo long as they remain'd \obedient ſub. 


provincial governour of his own nation. 
9 7 N _ way expir'd, a prince of the 

ing's houſe (who, during the ſiege of Jerw/a- 
lem, wy kept himſelf out of the EEE 
king of the Ammonites) being followed by ten other 
choſen men, while Gadoliah feaſted them in Mafpha 
or Mitſpa, the city of his reſidence, traiterouſly 
flew him, with divers Chaldeans and Jews 


that 1 him. This done, he made an 
eſ in his way encountering with eighty 
pe ons, repairing towards Godaliah with preſents, 

flew the moſt. of them, and the reft, be- 
cauſe they promiſed to diſcover unto him ſome 
treaſures hidden in the fields during the war. He 
alſo took with him a daughter of Zedecbhias, com- 
mitted to the care of Godoliab by Nabuchodonoſor. 
This practice and intent of * //ael had been for- 
merly diſcovered unto Godotiah by Jobanan, one 
of the leaders of the few remaining Jews ; but Ge- 
doliah was incredulous. el 10 BESET nar 

Judea being now left without a governour (for 
Iſmael durſt not take it upon him, but retired him 
ſelf, or rather fled as faſt as he could to the A. 
monites) the reſidue of the 7ews, fearing the revenge 
of the Chaldeans, reſolved to fly away into Egypr, 
and beſought Jeremy to ask / counſel of God for 
them: who readily made them anſwer, That if they 
remained in Jadea God would provide for them 
and ſhew them mercy ;. bur if they ſought to fave 
themſelves in Egypt, that they ſhould then undoubt- 
edly periſh. Notwithſtanding this advice, the Jews 
held their determination; and deſpiſing the. oracle 
of God, and .conftraining Jeremy and Baruch to 
accompany them, they travelled into Egypt, and 
inhabited by the permiſſion of Pharaoh, near unto 
Tophnes, where when Jeremy often reprehended them 
for their idolatry, foretelling both the deſtruction of 
themſelves, and the Egyptians allo, he was by theie 
his own hard-hearted and ungrateful countrymen 
ſtoned to death; and by the Ky yprians, who great- 
ly reverenced him, buried near the ſepulchre of 
their own kings. | 
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